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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcoiniiiittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  the  committee  room, 
Capitol,  Senator  Claude  R.  Pepper  (acting  chairman),  presiding. 

Present;  Senator  Pepper  (acting  chairman). 

Also  present;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Lamb. 

(Note. — The  first  hearing  was  held  on  October  14  in  executive  session.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows:) 

[S.  Res.  291,  77th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.] 

Resolutiox 

Resolved,  That  a sj>ecial  committee  of  five  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a full  and 
complete  stud\'  and  investigation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Manpower  Commission 
and  any  other  agency,  or  agencies,  public  or  private,  it  might  see  tit  to  consult,  of 
the  manpower  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  how  such  manpower  resources 
should  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  agriculture,  industry,  the  armed 
services,  and  other  activities  so  as  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  the  national  emergency  best  to  promote  the  war  and  victory  for  our  cause. 
The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  j^racticable,  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  its  recommendations. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  and  succeeding  Congresses,  to  employ  such  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
to  require  by  subpena,  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  make  such 
investigations,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  incur  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report 
such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  expenses 
of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right,  IMr.  Taeuber,  you  come  right  along,  sir. 

State,  if  you  will,  your  name  and  address,  and  the  position  you 
occupy  and  a little  bit  of  your  background,  and  then  make  such 
statement  as  you  would  like  to  make  respecting  this  subject  of  man- 
power. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONRAD  TAEUBER,  ACTING  HEAD  OF  THE  DIVI- 
SION OF  FARM  POPULATION  AND  RURAL  WELFARE,  BUREAU 

OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  Taeuber.  The  name  is  Conrad  Taeuber.  I am  now  serving 
as  acting  head  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labok, 

M ashington,  U.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  the  committee  room, 
Capitol,  Senator  Claude  R.  Pepper  (acting  chan-man),  presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Pepper  (acting  chairman). 

Also  present:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Lamb. 

(Note. — The  first  hearing  was  held  on  October  14  in  executive  session.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows:) 

[S.  Res.  291,  77th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.] 

Resolution 

Resolved  That  a special  committee  of  five  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a full  and 

complete  study  and  investigation,  in  cooperation  with  the  o^Tult  of 

and  any  other  agency,  or  agencies,  public  or  private,  it  might  see  fit  to  consult,  o 
S^Ver  rfsouKes  oAhe  United  States,  and  how  such  manp^er  resou^^^^^ 
should  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  agriculture,  ^ 

services,  and  other  activities  so  as  consistently  with  the  spirit  of 
and  the  national  emergency  best  to  promote  the  war  and 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  results  ot  its 

study  and  investigation,  together  with  its  recoinmendations.  cnh 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  seventy- 
seventh  and  succeeding  Congresses,  to  employ  such  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
to  reauire  by  subpena,  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
ducuTn  of  books,  papers,  uud  cl»ouments,  to  mate 

investigations,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  stenographic  services  to  repo 
such  hearings  shaU  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hund^red  words.  The  expenses 
of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right,  Air.  Taeuber,  you  come  right  along,  sir. 
State  if  you  will,  your  name  and  address,  and  the  position  you 
occupy  ’and  a little  bit  of  your  background,  and  then  make  such 
statement  as  you  would  like  to  make  respecting  this  subject  oi  man- 
power. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONRAD  TAEUBER,  ACTING  HEAD  OF  THE  DIVI- 
SION OF  FARM  POPULATION  AND  RURAL  WELFARE,  BUREAU 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Mr  Taeuber.  The  name  is  Conrad  Taeuber.  I am  now  serving 
as  acting  head  of  the  Division  of  Farin  Population  and  Rural  V\  eltare 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  ^ 
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I am  a native  of  South  Dakota,  where  1 grew  up  in  the  north  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  with  considerable  experience  in  farming  there. 
I attended  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  have  been  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  1935. 

Most  of  my  work  has  been  in  relation  to  agricultural  population 
and  migration  and  related  subjects. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  long  ago.  Senator,  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  in  which  he  made 
the  point  that  while  we  have  a very  tense  situation  in  agricultural 
manpower  on  the  one  hand,  we  also  have  a large  volume  of  under- 
employed fanners  on  the  other.  In  fact,  in  some  areas,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  situation  now  looks  as  though  agricultural 
production  goals  for  next  year  are  threatened.  There  are  many  other 
areas  in  which  people  are  living  in  poverty  and  in  which  they  have 
so  little  land  resources  or  other  agricultural  resources  as  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  they  cannot  fullv  utilize  the  manpower  they  have 
available. 

In  tbe  main,  the  areas,  of  course,  are  not  the  same,  but  are.  so  far 
apart  that  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  difficult v iu  matching  the 

need  for  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  available 
labor  on  the  other. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  point  out  that  there  is  danger  that  some 
large,  rich.  Middle  Western  farms  may  lie  idle  next  year  through 
the  lack  of  soiueone  to  work  them,  while  farm  families “^in  the  Ap|m- 
lachians  are  living  in  pov'erty  because  they  hav’e  neither  enough  land 
nor  enough  livestock  or  other  equipment  to  work  the  land.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  there  are  about  2,000,000  underemployed  farm 
families  of  the  type  he  had  been  describing.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration,  which  has  been  devoting  its  efforts  to  low-income 
farm  families,  is  working  with  about  half  a million  of  them  at  the 
present  time.  Tbe  abilities  of  the  2,000,000  farm  families  must  be 
used  much  more  fully  than  they  are  now  used  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
farm  j)lant  in  high  production. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  he  then  pro])osed  that  some  of  these 
families  be  helped  to  get  off  the  crowded,  marginal  land,  and  onto 
land  where  tlieir  work  will  go  for  many  times  as  much. 

The  importance  of  that  kind  of  a program  for  the  immediate 
situation  appears  obvious,  but  it  also  has  a long-run  implication,  for 
it  woidd  provide  a means  of  helping  many  of  these  families  get  out 
of  an  impossible  situation  now  when  there  is  an  alternative. 

^\  e tried  it  some  years  back  when  there  were  no  alternatives,  and 
fouiul  that  a resettlement  program  during  an  industrial  depression 
was  just  bound  to  meet  with  so  many  obstacles  that  it  couldn’t 
possibly  reach  its  objectives. 

Perhaps  the  statement  that  there  is  a large  volume  of  underemploy- 
ment needs  some  documentation.  Certainly  to  a great  many  people, 
to  say  there  is  underemployment  on  farms  at  the  present  time  comes 
as  quite  a shock. 

\\  e have  become  familiar  in  recent  years  with  the  problems  of  low- 
income  farm  families,  but  we  also  know’  in  recent  years  agricultural 
income  is  reaching  record  heights,  and  therefore,  if  agricultural  in- 
come w’ere  evenly  distributed,  perhaps  the  problem  should  be  solved. 
But  agricultural  income  is  not  equally  distributed,  and  there  are  large 
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numbers  of  farm  families  today  for  whom  the  question  of  prices  is 
largely  an  academic  one. 

Prices  of  agricultural  products  could  increase  much  more  than  they 
have,  without  providing  them  a sufficient  income  to  maintain  a desir- 
able ievel  of  livmg,  unless  they  w'ere  at  the  same  time  in  a position 
markedly  to  increase  their  production. 

The  last  complete  figures  w'e  have  on  that  score  are  those  from  the 
1940  census,  which  reported  gross  incomes  of  farms  for  the  year  1939. 
The  figure  which  they  report  includes  all  cash  income  and  also  the 
value  of  marketed  crops.  They  reported  at  that  time  6,000,000 
farms,  and  out  of  those  6,000,000  farms,  2,000,000  had  a gross  income 
of  less  than  $400.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  wduch  they 
reported  consisted  of  products  consumed  at  home. 

In  other  words,  the  average  cash  income  for  those  families  was  only 
about  $100,  and  for  those  families  the  price  level  of  agricultural 

products  has  very  little  significance. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  you  correctly,  nowq 
Mr.  Taeuber.  You  say  there  are  about  6,000,000  farms? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Six  million  farms  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now  will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Two  million  of  them,  in  1939,  had  a gross  income  of 
less  than  $400.  That  includes  the  value  of  the  products  w’hicli  they 
consumed  at  home,  and  about  half  of  their  total  product  is  the  pioduct 
consumed  at  home.  On  an  average  they  had  about  $100  cash.  You 
see,  the  $400  is  an  upper  limit,  and  the  average  is  about  $200. 
Senator  Pepper.  The  average  was  about  $200? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  about  how’  many  of  them  had  $100? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  The  average  is  about  $200,  of  w’hich  $100  is  cash  and 
the  other  $100  is  what  they  used  at  home. 

Senator  Pepper.  I see.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Of  course,  many  of  those  are  not  farmers  m the  sense 
in  which  we  think  of  farmers  w’lien  we  refer  to  the  average  farmer. 
Many  of  them  are  operators  w’ho  are  over  65,  and  some  of  them  were 
actually  spending  more  time  at  other  occupations,  some  w’ere  part-time 
fftriRcrs. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  thinking  in  terms  generally  of  one  family 
for  each  farm,  or  a certain  number  of  people  for  each  farm? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  For  that  group  it  wmrks  out  pretty  well  at  one  faxiiily 

per  farm. 

We  don’t  know  how  many  of  these  farm  families  had  other  sources 
of  income.  We  do  know  that  there  are  a large  proportion  of  tliem  wdio 
could  not  have  had  other  sources  of  income  from  any  place  else  at  that 

time.  1 • 1 • 1 1 1 

This  group,  the  low’er-income  group,  the  one-third  with  the  low’est 

incomes  in  agriculture,  contributed  only  3 percent  of  the  marketed 
crops.  As  far  as  thinking  of  total  agricultural  production,  that  group 
is  relatively  unimportant,  and  perhaps  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
problems  w’hich  you  are  considering  they  can  be  left  out. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  means  that  practically  one-third  of  the 
farms  and  the  farm  families  of  this  country,  make  relatively  an  insig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  country? 
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Mr.  Taeuber.  Agriculturally. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Mr  Taeuber.  That  is  right.  Now  some  of  them— and  I wish 
I could  tell  you  how  many,  but  those  figuires  haven’t  vet  become 
available  some  of  them  do  have  other  income,  some  of  them  are 
simply  part-time  farmers  and  make  very  little  contribution  But 
here  is  a part  of  that  group  which  has  no  other  occi^ 
agncultiiie,  and  still  is  in  tliis  inconic  groiij* 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  have  another  one-third  of  thp 
Th!iT^^'  those  who  in  1939  had  gross  incomes  of  $1,000  or  more. 
That  one-tlurd,  the  upper  one-third,  contributed  84  percent  of  the 

iQ^o  ^ skipped  one-third.  The  in-between  group,  which  in 
1939  reported  products  valued  at  somewhere  between  $400  and  $1  000 
accounted  lor  13  piTcent  of  the  marketed  m-ops;  that  is,  the  middle 
third  accounts  for  13  percent  of  the  market.al  crops 

wal  abour?4%  from  sale  of  products  for  that  group  in  1939 

j\as  about  Mo)  per  farm.  Now,  that  is  the  group  which  includes  a 
large  part  of  the  underemployed  farm  operators;  that  is  farm  okr 
ators  who  either  have  insufficient  land  or  insufficieiit  caS  S' 

v hich  to  \v  ork  thaUand  to  produce  as  fully  as  thev  might  by  utilizing 
all  the  available  labor  in  their  families.  ‘ . g 

assumption  that  at  1939  prices,  a familv 
that  could  not  produce  more  than  $1,000  worth  of  products  rem-esents 
some  degree  of  urideremployment.  That  vvon’t  hold  100  peS^ 
obviously,  there  will  be  individual  reasons,  but  by  and  large  that  is  a 

rJmT  ^ ^ appears  to  be  a large  volume  of  available  labor 

which  could  be  utilized  for  increasing  agricultural  production. 

emDlovmlri/Tn/^  ^ nurnbcr  of  ways  to  get  at  a definition  of  under- 
f/’  • except  by  going  out  into  the  field  and  dealing  with 
indmdiial  families,  that  is  very  difficult  ^ 

maps— I had  hoped  to  have  them 
here  this  morning  but  the  mail  service  failed  me— in  which  w^e  made 

estimates  of  the  distribution  of  these  families.  We  find  bv 
took^lfiOO^  measure,  instead  of  $1,000  as  the  upper  income  level’  we 
1939  ^^Wo  families  who  reported  less  than  $600  income  in 

ft  on  I "ubtrac  ed  from  that  all  farm  families  that  had  as  many 

aLr?v  f thir^  f farm  for  the  op<>rator,  because  there  are 
iund?ed  days  the  fa™.™ 

Then  we  divided^  that  by  2,  to  allow  that  the  awerat'e  aee  of  the 

ml  it  l^^^.dd  are  pretty  well  set  in  their  ways 

n some  n •"  “'“y  adjustments 

■ ina  some  oi  them  are  physicallv  disabled. 

Jtven  with  that  conservative  assumption,  we  still  get  almost  a mil- 

prducTvltt'^X'^''''^1  available  for  programs  desfgned  to  increase 
i dier^t hlv^Vp  increasing  their  productivity  right 

1 Toduct^vJ  IflTif),  assisting  them  to  get  onto  more 

iW  thpm  ’ tenants,  as  owners,  perhaps  as  hired  hands,  and 

Uffin  resources  to  work  with  and  increase  the  total  contri- 

ution  which  they  now  make  to  agricultural  production. 
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The  bulk  of  that  1,000,000  is  in  the  South;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
each  had  about  60,000.  Alabama  had  76,000.  Mississippi  had  95,000. 
But  they  are  not  all  in  the  South  by  anv  means.  Minnesota  had 
13,000;  Wisconsin  had  11,000;  Michigan  liad  19,000;  and  many  of 
those  in  those  3 States  are  in  the  cut-over  area  in  the  North.  Mis- 
souri had  44,000,  many  of  them  in  the  Ozarks. 

There  were  178  comities  in  the  United  States  in  which  there  were 
1,000  or  more  farm  operators,  in  this  category,  that  is,  they  had  less 
than  $600  gross  income,  including  the  value  of  home-consumed  prod- 
ucts. They  did  not  hav^e  any  significant  earnings  oif  the  farm,  and 
they  w*ere  on  an  average  under  45.  Those  counties  are  primarily  in  the 
South;  12  of  them  in  Kentucky;  14  in  Tennessee;  44  in  Alabama;  52  in 
iNIississippi.  If  we  drop  our  sights,  the  counties  which  had  500  or  more 
of  such  operators  include  almost  one-fifth  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
country. 

Of  course,  that  represents  only  one  approach  to  a measure  of  under- 
employment, and  by  and  large  these  areas  are  somew'hat  remote  from 
those  areas  which  now  need  a large  volume  of  agricultm-al  labor,  that 
is,  hired  agricultural  labor. 

To  make  this  a little  more  concrete,  we  examined  the  situation  for 
a group  of  19  counties  in  southeastern  Kentucky.  These  counties, 
in  1940,  had  a rural  population  of  about  half  a million,  of  whom  half 
were  living  on  51,000  farms.  A conservative  estimate  for  this  area 
early  this  year  indicated  that  they  could  give  up  30,000  young  men 
who  were  l5  to  24  in  1940,  and  in  addition  10,000  older  men,  a total 
of  40,000  men,  who  are  devoting  most  or  all  of  their  time  to  agri- 
culture, all  of  this  without  seriously  impairing  the  total  agricultural 
production.  In  fact,  with  the  proper  type  of  recruitment  and  train- 
ing for  those  who  would  leave,  and  assistance  to  those  who  remained 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  area,  such  a shift  might  tend  to  increase 
total  agricultural  production. 

In  other  words,  there  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  there  is  a con- 
siderable pressure  of  population  on  agricultural  resources,  and  40,000 
men  is  a v^ery  conservative  estimate,  and  that  has  been  checked  with 
some  local  people,  and  they  tell  us  it  is  very  conservative. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  migration  from  farms  since 
early  in  1940  when  the  census  was  taken.  Estimates  of  farm  popula- 
tion indicate  that  the  total  reduction  in  number  of  persons  living  on 
farms,  from  the  beginning  of  1940  to  the  beginning  of  1942,  amounted 
to  about  1,200,000  persons.  The  net  reduction  during  this  year,  1942, 
may  amount  to  1,000,000  persons  more.  However,  the  migration  has 
not  been  so  distributed  as  to  make  for  the  most  favorable  relation  of 
population  to  resources.  Nlany  of  the  areas  which  have  given  their 
young  people  the  kind  of  training  which  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  ^et 
jobs  in  modern  industry,  and  thus  have  helped  their  young  people  go 
away,  are  those  same  areas  that  are  highly  productive  in  agriculture, 
and  are  the  areas  that  now  have  problems  of  finding  sufficient  laborers 
to  replace  the  young  people  who  have  already  gone  out. 

The  more  remote  rural  areas  have  not  contributed  as  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  total  migration  as  might  appear  desirable.  Some  of  these 
areas  have  also  contributed 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Excuse  me  just  a minute.  Uou 
don’t  mean  that  the  migratory  labor  group  has  come  principally  from 
the  best  agricultural  areas,  do  you? 


— 
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Mr  Taeuber.  No,  sir.  What  I meant,  was  that  the  people  who 
have  left  the  farms  to  go  into  industry  liave  come  proportionately 
more  from  the  better  agricultural  areas. 

Senator  Pepper.  I see. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  where  we  have  the  better  schools,  that  is 
yoiing  people  are  more  in  touch  with  the  employment 
possibilities  off  the  farm,  and  they  know  how  to  operate  mLhmery, 
ai’e  ^mdiar  with  many  of  the  things  they  need  to  know  to  get 
jobs,  and  we  have  done  a better  job  of  locating  our  war  industries  in 
the  more  productive  agricultural  areas. 

We  made  a field  survey  in  northern  Wisconsin  during  the  past 
summer,  which  I think  illustrates  the  point  I have  been  makmg 
namely,  that  m spite  of  the  migration  which  has  taken  place,  there 
still  are  many  underemployed  farm  people  in  these  poorer  agricultural 

Agriculture  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Employment  Service,  m the  State  of  Wisconsin,  had  all  been  getting 
^gent  demands  for  help  in  finding  labor  in  the  dairy  part  of  the^State^ 
the  southern,  more  productive  area  of  the  State.^  It  was  felt  then 
that  m the  cut-over  area  where  population  had  grown  rather  rapidly 
® depression  years,  there  were  many  small  farmers  operating 
mits  of  such  size  or  of  such  poor  land  that  they  couldn’t  possibly  usf 
effectiyely  aU  of  the  labor,  and  that  out  of  tlat  group  it  would  be 
^1®  some  hired  help  for  the  dairy  area  farther  south. 

thev  went  up  there  and  in  3 of  the  counties 

Sfh  n?  ownships  for  further  study.  They  found  that  one- 

faftii  of  the  employable  men  over  17  had  alre  ady  left,  that  is,  one-fifth 

^en  over  17  who  were  there  in  1940  had  already 
summer  of  1942.  But,  when  they  talked  to  the  local 

towmshin?"^  ^®^  .list,  they  got  the  poll  lists  for  these 

^rnercPTit  lifts  With  the  local  leaders,  they  had 

-2  percent  of  the  employable  males  who  were  still  there  classified  as 

^Prv®/t®"'^l?^®'^’  ''HI  iill  recognize  is  a con- 

servative figure,  because  when  you  talk  to  local  people  in  these  less 

productive  agricultural  areas,  they  find  it  v.'ry  difficult  to  think  of  a 
man  as  underemployed;  if  he  is  busy  all  the.  time  on  his  farm  perhaps 
areund,  perhaps  not  producing  as  much  as  a man  putW 
m full  time  could,  sihll  he  would  be  classified  as  fully  employed  he  is 

m ^^^®  ^^°^P  "Hnch  they  classified  as  underemployed 

probably  represents  a bare  minimum.  i^xtmpioyea 

Nonetheless,  that  seemed  a sufficiently  large  volume  of  under- 
employment  to  warrant  going  further,  and  since  then  the  State  Ld 

thrliniv^^?f  ^^^®^®f  l^^^^Hing  the  agricultural  extension  service  at 

these  families  to 

nove  mto  the  dairy  areas  ot  the  State,  primarily  as  hired  hands. 

hp^  1 ® a few,  but  I thmk  the  more  significant  part  of 

■he  development  is  not  that  they  have  already  moved  a few,  but 
ather  that  they  have  now  developed  a bit  of  machineiy  whereby  they 

*^®  farmers  to  get  some  help,  and  the  farmers 
vho  are  stranded  on  the  poorer  lands  of  the  State  to  get  into  agri- 

^Hey  can  make  a much  greater  contribu- 
® agricultural  production,  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
heir  o^\n  incomes  and  their  own  levels  of  living. 
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I would  like  to  go  back  for  a l)it  to  outline  some  of  the  developments 
during  the  years  preceding  1940,  which  1 think  have  a hearing  on  the 
current  situation.  (Jrdinarily  during  a time  like  the  present,  we 
expect  that  improved  employment  conditions  mean  increased  demand 
for  tlie  farm  products,  the  food  and  the  fiber  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  also  for  the  human  product  of  the  farm,  which  is  normally  cpiite 
large.  Farm  families  are  larger  than  families  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
each  vear  we  have  many  more  young  people  reaching  maturity  on 
farms  than  can  possibly  be  alisor'bed  in  farming  as  such.  We  need  to 
have  some  migration  from  farms  if  we  are  not  to  increase  enormously 
the  number  of  people  living  on  farms  and  decrease  the  average  level 
of  income  for  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  At  the  present  time,  what  is  the  division  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  generally  between  urban  and  rural 
areas? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  It  is  about  23  percent  on  farms;  and  about  21  per- 
cent in  the  small  towns  and  cities  under  2,500 — that  is  what  we  call 
rural  nonfarm,  which  includes  people  in  unincorporated  places  in  the 
open  country;  and  a little  more  than  50  percent— 56  percent,  I 
believe  it  is— in  cities  of  2,500  and  over. 

I have  a map  here  which  shows  the  farms  which,  in  1940,  had  the 
value  of  products  used  at  home  as  the  most  important  part  of  their 
total  agricultural  production.^  I think  you  will  see  there  the  heavy 
concentration  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  extending  on  downward, 
and  then  some  concentration  in  the  Ozarks,  Wichita  Mountains, 
Arkansas,  eastern  Oklahoma.  And  there  is  the  location  of  the  rural- 
farm  population  in  1940  on  this  other  map,  with  fairly  heavy  concen- 
trations, relatively  large  numbers  of  people.^ 

Senator  Pepper.  What  does  this  indicate? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Simply  the  location  of  the  farm  population.  One 
dot  represents  500  people,  I believe — no,  one  dot  represents  2,500 
people  on  that  map. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  there  again,  in  the  South  is  the  greatest 

concentration,  isn’t  it?  .... 

Mr.  T.aeuber.  Yes,  and  you  see  a very  heavy  concentration  in  this 

same  area. 

Then  we  have  this  map  [indicating],  showing  the  places  where  farm 
population  increased  between  1930  and  1940.  Each  dot  there  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  500  people  from  1930  to  1940.^ 

Senator  Pepper.  What  is  this  area  on  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  the  Delta. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  Mississippi  Delta? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  again,  the  increase  is  in  the  Appalachian  area? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  in  the  Mississippi  Delta? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes.  Of  course,  there  is  a good  deal  of  new  land 
opened  up  for  settlement,  cut-over  land,  in  the  Delta,  which  pulls 
people  in  from  the  nearby  plantation  areas. 

Then  this  map  [indicating]  shows  the  counterpart  to  it.  Those 
were  the  areas  where  there  were  decreases  in  farm  population.'  ^ou 
see  your  Great  Plains  and  extending  down  into  that  one  area  in  Texas. 

Senator  Pepper.  Decreases  in  farm  population? 


1 See  map  on  p.  8. 


J See  map  on  p.  9. 


3 See  map  on  p.  10. 


< See  map  on  p.  11. 
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Each  dot  teprosonts 
500  people 
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Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

PlfmsT''  OHahoma,  Texas  and  into  the  Great 

Jlr.  Taeubeh.  Yes;  all  through  the  Great  Plains. 

in  Is  CarXia?  Appalachians 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper  Georgia  and  parts  of  Alabama? 

Mi  . Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Parts  of  Arkansas? 

Mr.  1 aeuber.  That  is  Mississippi.  Of  course,  that  is  all  through 
the  cotton  area.  With  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  there  was 
also  a reduced  need  for  workers  on  farms. 


One  of  the  important  developments  during  the  1930’s  that  I believe 
lias  a bearing  here  is  that  migration  away  from  farms  was  slowed 
clow  11  to  much  less  than  it  had  been  during  the  1920’s,  with  the  result 
that  we  started  in  1940  with  about  2)^  milhon  persons  on  farms  who 
would  not  liave  been  there  if  migration  had  been  at  the  same  rate 
as  dining  the  1920  s.  In  other  wmrds,  during  the  1920’s  we  had 
perhaps  a normal  rate  of  migration  from  farms.  It  amounted  to  a 
net  ot  about  6,000,000  people  leaving  farms  during  the  1920’s  for 
towns  and  cities;  and  during  the  1930’s  the  number  w^as  much  less 
and  W'e  estimate  that  if  the  rate  of  migration  during  the  1930’s  had 
been  the  same  as  during  the  1920’s,  the  net  movement  from  farms 
during  the  thirty  s would  have  been  about  2J^  million  more  than  it 
really  was.  In  other  words,  w^e  had  2)^  million  people  on  farms  more 
than  we  would  have  had  at  the  same  rate  of  migration.  There  is 
part  Oi  the  backlog  of  farm  population  that  we  had  built  up. 

benator  Pepper.  What  was  the  percentage  of  migration  from  the 
larms  in  the  twenty's? 


.A  _ 


DECREASE  IN  NUMBER,  APR  I,  1930-AP 
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Mr.  Taeuber  From  the  farms  in  the  twenty’s  the  net  for  tho 
10  years  is  about  6,000,000.  " 

Senator  Pepper.  And  in  the  thirties? 

* Ir.  Taeuber.  In  the  thirties  the  net  is  about  3 700  000 

fromTh^farS^^’  the  normal  migration 

course  we  have  no  normal.  I was  usine-  10‘?0 

=I!.S  ™ tS““;  J “-•»  - 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

that  continued  to  lose.  Some  of  these  a.Ls  na  ttnllwi"® 

^ I^^epper  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

311.  iAEVBKR.  1 thmk  a large  part  of  th*it  o-rnw^  mif  n c ^ 
-hat  m those  areas  we.have  relatively  hio-h  birth  rates  h^vpM^^f  I 

ol  liymg  are  low,  and  where,  during  tL  t r Ls 

lltriSSiirr” 

Belt  m Iowa,  say,  where  birth  rates  are  ChTo™-  The  r^fo  of 
^ ’fo“  ttoming  on,  to  older  men  who  di<  or  retire  is  much  less 

f.  ' a g rrrr,r;nrk:m''‘^i.l'  r ""BSrom'Lts 

i E:'m£x££ 

S » “.otf.srjIac”hS  hl^“  ??■ 

nt  n coming  on  than  we  have  vaeanr ‘^^^IrtirgSiS  S thf 
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statement  I made  a moment  ago,  that  we  really  need  to  have  some 
migration  away  from  farms  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance.  Our 
farms  are  constantly  producing  an  export  crop  of  young  people  whom 
with  agriculture  organized  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot 
absorb  there,  and  whom  at  the  moment  we  need  elsewhere. 

But  the  rates  of  migration  that  we  have  had  since  1940  have  been 
much  more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  that  excess,  they  have  actually 
brought  about  reductions  in  the  number  of  people  on  farms.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1940,  we  had  30,269,000  people  on  farms.  On  Januar}^  1,  1942, 
it  was  29,048,000,  a decrease  of  about  1,200,000,  and  it  is  still  going 
down.  The  net  migration  from  farms  during  1940  and  1941  was 
about  2,000,000  persons,  in  2 years.  That,  as  compared  with  the 
situation  before  1940,  is  very  large.  The  average  for  1930  to  1940 
is  about  350,000  a year.  During  the  1920’s  it  was  about  600,000  a 
year.  In  1939,  just  to  give  a few  more  figures,  it  was  about  half  a 
million.  In  1940  it  was  up  to  700,000.  In  1941  it  was  up  to  1,400,000. 
We  don’t  know  yet  what  it  is  in  1942. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  net  migration  represents  a loss.  We  still 
have  each  year  about  400,000  more  babies  being  born  on  farms  than 
there  are  deaths,  so  we  have  a partial  off-set  to  that  net  migration  in 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  migration  since  1940  has  been 
the  movement  to  nonfarm  jobs.  All  the  evidence  we  have  indicatt^s 
that  more  people  have  left  the  farms  to  take  nonfarm  jobs  than  have 
left  the  farms  to  go  into  the  Army. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  estimate  exactly  the  number  of  farm  men 
who  have  joined  the  armed  forces,  but  our  estimate  is  that  during  the 
past  year  the  number  is  probably  about  500,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  About  500,000  men? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  went  into  the  armed  forces? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes;  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines. 

The  estimate  for  last  year  is  that  there  was  a total  migiation — this 
is  gross — of  about  2,000,000  persons  from  farms,  which  includes  the 
men  who  went  into  the  armed  forces.  In  part  this  is  offset  by  the 
migration  of  800,000  persons  to  farms  during  the  same  period.  In 
other  words,  when  many  people  are  leaving  the  farms,  we  also  have 
quietly,  relatively  unnoticed,  but  nontheless  very  real,  a large  number 
of  persons  going  to  farms,  sons  and  daughters  who  don’t  find  the  job 
they  hoped  to  get  and  return;  sons  who  give  up  the  jobs  which  they 
have  had  in  order  to  go  back  home  and  help  dad  or  take  over  the  place, 
perhaps;  men,  families  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who 
would  like  to  try  farming;  perhaps  tenants  who  lost  their  farms 
during  the  depression  years  and  who  now  find  a chance  to  go  back 
into  farming.  For  various  reasons,  when  many  people  are  leaving 
farms  we  also  have  many  people  going  to  farms,  so  when  I say  2,000,000 
gross  migration  from  farms,  that  is  partly  offset — only  in  part — by  the 
migration  to  farms,  and  the  net,  instead  of  2,000,000,  is  only  about 
1,200,000. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  source  of  loss  to  the  farm  population, 
which  is  rather  serious,  and  that  is  the  shift  of  people  living  on  farms 
into  nonagricultural  occupations,  without  leaving  the  farms.  The 
statistics  I have  been  quoting  refer  to  people  who  actually"  left  the 
farm.  There  were,  in  1940,  about  2,000,000  people  living  on  farms 

78420 — 42— pt.  1 
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who  were  primarily  engaged  in  nonfarm  w*ork.  In  other  w'ords  the 
farm  was  simply  a place  of  residence.  ’ 

Many  of  them  were  sons  and  daughters  of  farm  operators  who 
pi^erred  living  at  home  and  commuting  to  their  jobs, 

inc^Lse  0^40^^^  r t^^ere  had  been  an 

increase  of  1 400  000  persons  living  on  farms  but  working  primarily 

at  nonagncultural  occupations.  ” ^ ^ 

August  concluded  that  altogether 
the  net  shifts  m occupation  and  the  migrations  which  had  occurred’ 
amounted  to  a loss  of  2 000,000  workers  from  the  on-farm  agricultural 
labor  supply  between  April  1940  and  eJuly  1942.  But  tlmt  doS 

Ts^matLTof'fJ't^n^^i^'^*^  ^7’"'''  all  than  we  had  before. 

As  a inattci  of  fact,  the  losses  have  been  largely  replaced.  Emnlov- 

blen^n”l94(r“^Pn  the  middle  of  1942  wu.s  almost  as  large  as  iUiad 
been  m 1940.  1 art  of  that  is  made  up  by  the  fact  that  these  young 

400  nniff  working  age,  there  were  enough  of  them  to  provid? 

400,000  to  leplace  that  loss  of  older  men.  The  volume  of  unemploy- 

r«vp  I""™  and  nonfarm  residents  has  been  reduced,  and  the?e 

ha^e  been  many  more  women  and  children  working  on  farms  in  1942 

been  mad^e,  wl  ha\e  been  able  to  maintain  at  the  same  level  the 
number  of  people  not  living  on  farms  who  work  in  agriculture,  that  is 

migratory  workers.  Many  of  the 
seasonal  workers  still  come  out  from  towns  and  cities  to  work  on  farms 

lion  indication  is  that  there  will  be  a continuation  of  migi-a- 

1 from  larins,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  both  the  armed  forces 
and  industry.  Again  going  back  to  an  estimate  we  made  last  August 
111  pictuie  was  that  agriculture  would  have  to  replace  about  1 000  000 

500  0(  0 won!?!  perhaps 

000  000  would  go  into  the  armed  forces.  I tiiink  that  500  000  is 

War“vSeX"‘  o( 

The  repiacenient  would  have  to  come  about  very  largely  by  using 
Xt  T »!-"'iculture,  and  by  iuc?easin|some? 

lou  asked  a moment  ago  about  the  areas  of  shortage.  We  in  an 
ttempt  to  get  at  one  end  of  this  shoriage  picture — nainelv  the 

hi^'eTlfbo'^Aiv  hired  help -have  majiped  the  farms  that  used 
nired  laboi  \n  the  month  m the  spring  ol  1940.  That  is  the  nearest 

fo^und  Tb  ^ year-around  hired  help.  We 

iouiu  thayhere  are  some  o00,000  farms  tliat  used  hired  help  by  the 

bv  now^"  T^  '7^  nunibei  is  probably  up  somewhat 

thousaml  Concentrated.  There  are  11  counties  that  have  a 

tiiousand  oi  more  farms  which  needed  that  type  of  help  and  156 

help.  Tliose  are  prmiarily  m the  dairy  area.  New  York,  Pennsvl- 

maior  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  low^a  are  the 

major  states  m which  that  kind  of  help  is  required.  California  and 
U ashington  also  come  mto  the  picture. 

of  us  that  we  need  to  distinguish  between  several  khids 

tiorTfn  ioflpt  ? this  type  of  situa- 

on  in  which  the  need  is  for  steady,  year-around  hired  help.  There 
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is.  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  in  which  the  need  is  for  seasonal, 
short-time  employment,  very  short-time  and  in  relatively  small 
numbers,  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  the  recruitment  of  the  towns- 
people, closing  the  stores,  recruiting  the  high-school  youngsters,  that 
sort  of  activity,  has  been  quite  successful  this  past  year.  Then  there 
is  the  other  end,  the  requirement  for  seasonal,  highly  seasonal,  migra- 
tory workers.  They  are  used  for  only  a short  season,  but  they  are 
needed  in  such  large  numbers  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  them 
bv  the  use  of  entirely  local  help. 

The  approach  to  those  three  problems  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
different. 

The  one  group  where  year-around  hired  help  is  needed  is  perhaps 
the  group  of  farmers  that  is  most  likely  to  benefit  from  a program  like 
that  which  the  Secretary  outlined,  of  getting  some  of  these  under- 
employed farm  families  into  more  productive  agricultural  employ- 
ment.' That  is  the  place  wdiere  that  program  wmuld  seem  to  be  most 

effective.  , . „ , 

Senator  Pepper.  Now  wdiere  did  you  say,  geographically,  such 
situation  exists,  wiiere  there  is  a need  for  that  type  of  labor? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Primarily  in  the  Dai^  Belt,  New'  England  and 
then  running  along  the  Great  Lakes  to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and 
then  to  some  extent  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well  then,  in  order  to  get  the  type  of  labor  that 
those  areas  need  most,  that  is,  the  year-aroiuid  employees,  probablv 
takiijtr  into  consideration  transportation  facilities  and  the  economy  of 
travel  involved,  it  would  be  desirable  to  start  a jilan  of  recruitment  as 
close  to  these  areas  as  possible,  and  then  keep  on  going  to  more  remote 
areas  until  the  plan  failed  or  until  they  got  the  number  that  might  be 

needed? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  For  example,  I suppose  that  a county  agent— is 
there  a county  agent  in  practically  every  county? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper  (continuing).  That  the  county  agent  might  make  a 
sort  of  a census,  together  wdtli  the  proper  organization,  of  manpower, 
to  find  out  how  many  people  in  that  area  might  be  willing  to  go  to  this 
type  of  w'ork.  Then  tell  them  about  what  the  wages  and  salaries 
would  be,  something  about  the  general  living  conditions;  then  arrange 
transportation  for  them  to  get  there,  and  have  some  provision  made  for 
their  residence  wdien  they  arrive,  being  looked  after,  some  place  of 
intelligent  assignment  w'hen  they  got  to  these  areas? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Somebody  to  look  after  them  until  they  did  get 
assigned. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  that  probably  be  about  the  most  feasible 
way  of  solving  the  problem? 

iVIr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  if  you  couldn’t  find  them  in  the  same 
State,  then  you  w'ould  go  into  the'  adjoining  State,  and  then  on  out  in 
cverwidening  circles  until  you  reached  the  Appalachian  area,  and  you 
might  allow'  an  opportunity  to  volunteer — of  course,  it  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  to  those  people,  and  you  might  find  a great 
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many  people  who,  if  they  liad  transportation  pj-ovidecl  and  these 
frmn'wh ^P  ^^akes,  as  it  were' 

home.  Rut  that,  of  course,  contemplates  a Nationwide  a4ncv  that 
The  proble^^^  with  which  to  meet 

‘ it  contemplates  also  that  we  can  meet  the 

pioWeins  that  come  in  inevitably  when  you  start  recruiting  workers 
in  one  State  for  work  in  another  State.  There  is  a good  deal  of  re- 
sistaine  in  many  States  to  the  very  notion  that  they  have  a surplus  of 
labor.  e may  be  able  to  demonstrate,  with  all'  the  figures  at  our 
command,  that  they  do,  but  to  demonstrate  it  in  such  a way  that  thev 
become  willing  to  accept  the  possibility  of  recruiting  p^phrin  S 

eJsewhere,  on  a positive  basis,  is  quite  anoth?r  problem 
Of  course,  you  are  quite  right  m this  notion  that  in  many  p aces  the 

1 illiistiated,  that  involved  about  150  miles.  Now  there  are  narts  of 
the  country  where,  within  the  same  county  or  within  adjoining*  coun- 
ties, jou  would  hnd  areas  in  which  you  could  make  the  transfer  if  the 
proper  agency  were  to  step  m and  take  peojile  out  of  the  poorer  area 
of  a count\  and  help  them  get  located  m the  better  area 
Senator  Pepper.  That  program  would,  of  course,  contemplate 
the  maximum  use  of  as  you  say,  wmmen  and  people  already  in  an 

“.TSr'so.  Imng  . 

Mr.  Taeubek.  Yes. 

^ Senator  Pepper.  Now  the  greatest  congregation  of  farm  population 
Mr  ^T^^'eubTr  ^Yes°^  United  States,  in  the  first  place,  isn’t  it? 

s i^rthe'^South?^^'  within  that  area  the  greatest  concentration 
Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

s iirS^L^^LT'  ^‘-"^test  concentration 

^ Delta  section  of  the  Mississippi? 

>.r  iquJre  mfir-  P™ 

Senator  Pepper.  Generally  speaking,  how  is  the  volume  of  farm 
luodiiction  distributed  over  the  United  States?  That  is  what 
' ‘tedious  of  tlie  coiuitry  contribute  the  most  farm  products?  ' 

would  be  a group  of  States  that  would  run 

( ne  oTdi^reas^  6e 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  the  Corn  Relt? 

♦ 1 Uorn  Relt  findicating].  Then  the  Delta 

t lie  Mississippi  Delta,  would  also  stand  out  bi'cause  of  their  hidi  pro- 

Senator  Pepper  The  vegetable  area  of  California? 

* Ir.  TAELmER.  And,  of  course,  your  own  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  vegetable  area  of  Florida? 

a-eas^  aeuber.  Aes.  Those  are  the  major  agricultural  production 

Senator  Pepper.  That  leads  me  to  note,  Mr.  Taeuber  that  the 
Appalachian  area  [indicatmg]  has  a great  concentration  of  people  but 
d >es  not  have  a great  volume  of  agricultural  jiroduction. 
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Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Nowq  then  in  order  to  occupy  those  people,  in 
order  to  give  them  that  employment  which  will  render  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Nation,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  to  do  one 
of  three  things:  You  have  either  got  to  move  them  to  more  productive 
areas,  or  you  have  got  to  give  them  more  land  and  more  inachinery 
wdth  wdiicli  to  work,  or  you  have  got  to  convert  them  into  industrial 
people,  that  is,  to  find  industrial  nonfarm  jobs  for  them. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Either  as  a result  of  migration  or  as  a result  of 
locating  industrial  operations  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  the  first  suggestion,  to  move  them  out, 
involves,  as  you  intimated  a moment  ago,  a great  many  difficulties 
and  problems. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes;  but  let  me  add  that  people  have  been  moving 
out  of  that  area  and  are  moving  out  now. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  it  might  be  desirable  to  try  to  move  them 
out  into  other  areas  where  they  can  render  more  productive  wmrk  on 
the  farms,  or  it  might  be  desirable  to  move  them  out  into  industry, 
because  most  of  them  are  people  who  have  native  intelligence  and, 
although  unskilled,  a capacity  to  learn  to  do  things  with  machines. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes:  as  I think  Detroit  demonstrated  for  us  during 

the  1920’s. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  right. 

Now,  either  one  of  those  suggestions,  or  the  location  of  indiistiy 
in  their  midst,  are  nearly  the  only  possible  courses,  if  I understand 
you  correctly,  because  the  land  just  isn’t  there  to  give  them  more 
iand,  is  it? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  No;  it  isn’t. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  to  increase  the  equipment  that  they  have 
only  partially  solves  the  problem,  the  soil  and  the  volume  of  land 
available  is  simply  not  such  as  to  justify  concentration  upon  those 
areas  for  farm  productivity? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  are  better  suited  for  industrial  operations 
than  they  are  for  large  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  as  you  perhaps  intended  to  suggest  m your 
earlier  testimony,  it  may  be  that  this  period  is  the  Godsend  to  that 
area.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  this  time  when  it  is  important 
to  utilize  to  the  maximum  all  the  manpow^er  that  we  have,  is  the  time 
wdien  w^e  should  begin  to  solve  that  problem  of  concentration  right 
there,  of  people  who  are  not  contributing  as  much  as  they  should 
contribute  to  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  their  greatest 
contribution  to  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  the  most 

permanent  solution  for  their  problem. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes,  sir.  I don’t  believe  that  anyone  wants  or 
would  w^ant — to  offer  one  other  partial  alternative— and  that  is  that 
we  should  recruit  our  Army  from  the  poorest  areas. 

Senator  Pepper.  I am  not  speaking  about  the  Army,  I hadn’t 
intended  to  refer  to  the  Army  at  all.  I am  talking  about  purely 
non-Army  matters,  I mean  going  aw’^ay  from  that  area  to  farms  where 
they  can  produce  more  and  get  a larger  income,  or  going  away  from 
that  area  to  industrial  jobs  where  they  can  get  a larger  income. 
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Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Oh,  no;  I didn’t  mean  in  any  sense 

Taeuber  (interposing).  I was  just  following  what  I thought 

as  an  assumption  that  we  would  continue  to  draw  the  Army  from 

Profluctive  areas  as  well  as  from  the  less  pro- 
(luctiv  e areas,  and  that  therefore ^ 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  That  is  true,  that  involves  the  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  equality  of  sacrifice  which  cannot  be  overlooked 

tn  ^ two  principles,  one  is  what  is  fair  in  respect 

to  making  people  enter  the  Army;  and  in  the  next  place,  from  the 

o interest,  who  can  best  be  released  from  some 

oinei  etsseiuial  work. 

Mr.  T.veuber.  And,  therefore,  we  will  eontinue  to  need  to  have 

rrorfuctSar”"!'’’  ™ 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  we  will, 
ell  now,  have  you  finished? 

J'n'inf  l""'  just  oim  other  point  which  bears 

on  tins  namely,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  look  forward  to 

fui  ther  losses  of  manpower  in  agriculture.  We  may  try,  as  a matter 

of  national  policy,  to  freeze  people  in  agriculture.^  I ^think  the  ex- 

illustration,  which 

tritd  It  in  1933,  1934  and  1935— demonstrates  that  that  is  not  a yery 
feasible  approach  I rather  feel  that  if,  with  all  the  controls  that 
thev  had  in  operation  eyen  before  the  war  began,  they  were  unable  to 

I'n-XC?  evidence  us  we  have  indicates  that 

tliioughout  that  period  the  Goyernment  and  the  yarious  public 

agencies  were  concerned  with  what  they  called  the  flight  from  the 
l^^'l'^'^gfgi-iculture  to  get  into  industry  because  they  were 
^etting  better  jobs,  they  found  better  hying  conditions  in  industry— 
if  it  couldn  t be  done  there,  with  the  type  of  Goyernment  control 

dolih?  nlnf  I mdiyidual,  that  they  had,  I rather 

doubt  that  A\e  would  find  it  a very  feasible  jiolicy  here 

Ue  probably  will  continue  to  find,  eyen  in  our  more  productive 

areas  that  some  people  will  leave  for  more  attractive 

lobs  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  thev 

> lould,  perhaps  it  is  m the  national  interest  that  we  go  through  thi« 

process  of  replacement,  of  letting  the  people  who  have  skills,  that  are 

xtter  adapted  to  some  other  kind  of  occupation,  leave  agriculture 

iroductioir^  replacements  to  keep  up  agriculturai 

And  as  you  stated  a moment  ago,  we  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 

Sr  „ ^^Eces  from  the  more  product, ive  agricultural  areas  as 

v dl  agricultural  areas.  In  other  words,  we 

^ acutely  before  us 

lie  pioblem  of  the  distribution  of  our  total  agricultural  labor  force. 

1^'  present  time  we  have  many  local 

S ^ over-all  agricultural  labor 

\ ^ ^ still  have  almost  as  many  people  working  in  agricul- 

lure  and  producing  about  13  percent  more  tlian  a year  ago,  and  yet 
ve  ia\e  substituted  women  and  children  and  older  people  for  the 
i ^ young,  active,  adult  age  group.  And  apparently  we  are 
^ go  ia\e  to  do  much  more  of  that,  and  perhaps  concentrate  our 
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available  agricultural  labor  force  in  the  areas  where  we  can  get  the 
types  of  agricultural  products  tliat  we  need. 

‘ Putting  it  as  a problem  of  distribution  doesn’t  eliminate  the  problem, 
but  I think  it  gives  us  a point  where  not  only  the  Federal  but  also 
the  State  and  the  local  governmental  agencies  can  ve^  actiyely  get 
into  the  picture  and  cooperatively  do  some  of  the  things  that  have 

to  be  done.  i • r • 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Taeuber,  a freezing  oi  agri- 
cultural labor  and  agricultural  populations  where  they  now  are  would 
be  no  general  solution  for  our  agricultural  war-production  program, 
which  needs  to  have  these  people  at  the  very  points  where  it  has  been 
losing  them,  rather  than  at  points  of  present  surplus? 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes.  If  we  freeze  them  where  they  are,  then  we 
freeze  many  people  in  areas  of  very  low  productivity,  and  ^e  probably 
prevent  the  necessary  movement  into  the  areas  where  we  can  produce 
the  crops  that  are  most  needed  in  the  war  effort. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  then  necessitates  the  decision  of  this  matter 
of  agricultural  deferment  upon  a Nation-wide  basis  rather  than  as  a 

local  matter,  does  it  not?  , mi  ^ . 

Mr.  Taeuber.  Yes.  There  are  two  points  on  that.  Ihe  first  one 

is  that  it  is  only  by  looking  at  it  from  the  national  point  of  view  that 
we  can  balance  the  apparent  needs  of  the  various  crop  areas,  lhat 
is,  if  we  eventually  get  to  the  point  where  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  some  crops  preferment  over  others  because  they  are  more  impor- 
tant to  the  war  effort.  . 

To  us  the  thing  that  has  become  commonplace  over  m our  qtfice, 

is  the  question  of  whether  we  want  milk  or  watermelons.  But  if  we 
do  face  that  kind  of  a question  in  relation  to  agricultural  manpower, 
then  we  do  need  to  have  the  national  point  of  view. 

And  the  second  item  that  seems  to  be  coming  up  in  many  of  these 
agricultural  areas  is  that  if  it  is  left  to  the  individual  farmer  to  ask  for 
deferment  for  his  son  or  his  hired  man  because  they  are  essential 
workers,  there  is  likely  to  be  a great  deal  of  hesitation  on  his  part  be- 
cause of  his  standing  in  the  community,  and  an  unwillingness  to  appear 
to  be  in  a position  of  asking  for  some  special  consideration  for  hunself 

or  someone  who  is  closely  related  to  him.  n \ >. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  of  which  simply  proves  that  you  cannot  fight 
a total  war  without  total  mobilization,  and  that  means  the  total  u^  of 
your  resources,  and  that  private  interests  have  to  be  subordinated  to 
public  interest,  and  that  policies  for  the  use  of  resources  have  to  be 
formulated  upon  a broad  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  capacity  which  we  have  to  meet  it,  and 
principles  have  to  be  forinulated  by  the  Government  to  be  applied  to  a 
meeting  of  the  various  situations.  You  cannot  leave  it  to  individuals 
or  local  communities  to  formulate  policies  and  take  steps  that  will 
adequately  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  That  is  right.  > r m i o 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  anything  else  now,  Mr.  laeiiber. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  No;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Pepper.  I would  like  to  ask  you.  Doctor,  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  there  is  any  need  for  occupational  deferment  boards  operating 
in  the  various  regions  upon  an  area  basis  rather  than  a local  basis, 

Mr.  Taeuber.  If  I understand  the  question  correctly— and  this  is 
a personal  opinion — I would  say  very  definitely  that  theie  is.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  the  determination  of  whether  a worker  is  essential 
to  agriculture  rests  really  on  two  considerations:  (1)  Is  the  crop  an 
essential  one  m wartime;  and  (2)  is  this  individual  an  essential  part 
ot  the  total  productive  organization  for  ihat  crop— that  that  deter- 
mination  should  be  made  entirely  outside  of  any  action  which  the 
individual  himself  may  take.  In  other  words,  that  a deferment  board 
should  be  able  to  operate  m such  a way  that  the  individual  deferment 
status  IS  determined,  whether  or  not  he  ever  makes  any  effort  to  have 
it  done  one  way  or  another.  That  is,  as  long  as  we  put  any  degree 
of  pressure  on  him  to  come  in  and  prove  his  case,  we  are  going  to  find 
that  many  essential  workers  in  essential  ( rops  will  not  do  it  because 
ot  the  pressure  of  the  local  community. 

And  if,  by  p area  basis,  you  meant  that  we  can’t  do  it  countv  bv 
county,  I believe  that  is  correct.  The  migration  away  from  farms 
has  been  such  that  the  present  system  is  already  drawing  categories 

ol  people  into  the  armed  forces  in  one  area  who  are  stiU  deferred  in 
another. 

Senator  Pepper.  Your  suggestion  about  whether  we  are  to  have 
milk  or  watermelons  brings  up  the  question  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  farmers  who  are  accustomed  to  growing  watermelons,  for  ex- 
ample, and  who  are  requested  to  produce  milk,  or  some  other  article 
or  commodity.  They  have  obviously  got  to  have  the  help  of  some 
governmental  agency  that  will  assure  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 

will  take  their  output  at  a fair  price  so  that  they  will  be  iustified  in 
umlertaking  such  a program. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  is  going  to  have  to  formu- 
iiite.  for  example,  what  our  agricultural  needs  are.  that  is  the  first 
thing,  that  have  got  to  be  met  within  the  continental  .United  States, 
we  will  say.  Then  if  the  normal  areas  and  normal  people,  or  the 
available  jieople  in  the  normal  areas  will  not  produce  enough  of  those 
gn  en  necessities,  then  we  have  got  to  cut  out  some  uonessential  crops 
and  get  people  who  might  be  producing  the  needed  crops  in  areas  where 
they  might  be  produced,  to  produce  those  m-ops. 

Xov  that  means  that  maybe  there  will  have  to  be  financing  to 
those  people,  maybe  to  buy  certain  equipment  or  mavbe  to  buv  cer- 
tain seeds;  maybe  to  do  certain  other  things  that  will  be  necessary 
maybe  to  pay  an  installment  on  their  morigage.  But  I can  see  how 
It  IS  going  to  be  necessary  to  tie  in  the  manpower  problem  with,  vou 
might  say,  the  lend-lease  program,  or  with  the  Surplus  Commoditv 
Corporation— in  other  words,  with  the  buying  power  of  the  United 
btates.  bo  this  whole  thing  has  got  to  be  integrated  into  a single 
relationship  so  that  when  the  Government’s  over-all  needs  are  de- 
termined, then  the  machinery  to  produce  those  over-all  needs  will  be 
sot  up  oiKi  sot  into  oporiitioii,  and  there  has  ^ot  to  be  a govorumoiital 
agency  that  has  the  power  to  act.  It  may  be  to  require  the  migra- 
tion of  labor  to  a given  community;  it  msiy  be  to  employ  to  a maxi- 
mum use,  labor  that  already  exists  in  that  community;  it  may  be  to 
divert  jiroduction  from  nonessential  to  essential  agricultural  activi- 
ties,  it  max  mean  to  give  a contract  to  every  farmer  in  a communitv 
to  grow  a certain  article,  and  we  will  pay  you  a minimum  fixed  price 
lor  It,  you  can  go  on  and  not  be  worried  about  the  market,  we  will 
gi\e  you  a minimum  price  for  it,  we  will  lend  vou  the  money  to  buv 
the  seed  or  to  make  the  product.” 
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So  that  1 can  foresee.  1 can  visualize  a program  like  that,  so  coordi- 
nated and  so  integrated,  as  getting  results,  and  if  there  is  a shortage 
somewhere  they  will  either  get  more  labor  in  there  or  more  machinery 
in  there  to  make  the  labor  more  efficient ; they  will  make  labor  there, 
that  is  not  doing  that  kind  of  work,  do  it.  Or  they  will  say,  “We  need 
so  many  farm  families;  we  have  arranged  some  migrant  labor  camps 
here  in  which  they  can  live;  we  have  found  houses  in  which  they  may 
find  residence,  that  are  not  occupied;  we  have  found  farm  or  urban 
families  that  will  take  them  into  their  homes  xvhile  they  are  working; 
send  me  in  50  male  workers,  or  25  female  workers,  and  so  many  boys 
nvpr  ifi  vpars  of  afe.  for  examole.  we  have  got  arrangements  made  to 


use  them  here.”  . . 

Then  somebody  can  issue  a transportation  slip  to  pay  their  way  in 

a train  or  bus,  or  buy  gasoline  or  something  to  get  there.  \ ou  may 
need  somebody  to  give  them  a gasoline  card  to  buy  gasoline. 

But  you  caii’t  wait  until  you  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Leon  Henderson 
up  here  in  Washington  to  get  4 or  5 extra  gallons  of  gasoline  to  get 
there,  and  have  him  held  up  4 or  5 miles  out  of  town  because  he  can’t  get 
in.  You  have  got  to  have  it  all  coordinated  into  an  integrated  agency 
to  carry  out  a program  of  agricultural  production,  it  seems  to  me. 

I wonder  if  there  is  any  part  of  that  speech  you  agree  with? 

]Mr.  Taeurek.  I would  like  to  add  only  one  small  footnote  to  it, 
perhaps,  and  that  is  this — in  spite  of  all  the  problems  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  individual  dislocations  that  that  means,  I think  it  also  means 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  now  for  making  adjustments  which  are 
needed  as  part  of  the  wartime  effort , but  which  arc  exactly  in  line 
with  what  agricultural  workers  in  these  States  have  been  telling  us  for 
years  are  the  adjustments  that  ought  to  be  made. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  well  what  you  say  illustrates  the  thought 
that  I have  had  for  a long  time,  that  when  you  make  the  Nation 
healthy,  when  you  make  the  Nation  strong,  when  you  make  the 
Nation  productive,  you  arc  not.  as  some  of  our  good  friends  think, 
throwing  away  money  and  committing  an  extravagance,  but  that  is  an 
economical  expenditure  of  money  and  that  is  a program  in  the  national 


interest,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  T.veitber.  It  certainly  is. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  have  come  to  realize  now  that  these  old  folks 
that  we  used  to  want  to  drown,  to  get  rid  of  some  way  or  other,  the 
old  W.  P.  A.  and  the  poor  folks  on  the  farm  that  we  had  to  beg  Farm 
Security^  funds  for,  that  now,  instead  of  being  a liability,  they  are  an 

assset  to  the  countrv,  we  need  them. 

And  it  is  just  a question  of  now  fitting  them  so  they  can  serve  best 
and  getting  them  to  the  place  they  can  serve  best.  ^ et  I know  a lot 
of  conscientious  people  who  used  to  think  that  it  was  an  utter  ex- 
travagance to  get  anybody  a job  on  the  W.  P.  A.  or  to  give  them  any 
public-health  benefits. 

So  it  may  be  that  this  war  is  offering  the  dark  chasm  through 
which  we  may  find  a brighter  light  than  we  have  ever  seen  before. 

Well,  Mr.  Taeuber,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming; 
5"0u  have  given  us  very  helpful  information. 

Mr.  Taeuber.  I would  like  to  submit  those  two  maps  which  I men- 


tioned earlier,  which  didn’t  arrive. 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  put  them  in? 
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Mr.T  AEUBER.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  like  to  state  what  those  maps  will 
show,  and  then  we  will  put  them  in? 

Taeuber.  The  one  map  will  show  the  location  of  farms 
reporting  year-around  hired  labor,  and  the  other  will  show  the  location 
of  the  farm  families  whom  I mentioned  as  being  a potential  labor  sup- 
Pl.v. 

Potential  farm  labor  supply  is  based  on  the  number  of  farms  which 
in  1939  reported  less  than  $600  worth  of  products  sold,  traded,  or  used, 
with  allowance  for  those  operators  who  reported  work  off  the  farm 
amounting  to  100  days  or  more  and  for  those  operators  who  were 
beyond  the  age  when  relocation  would  be  relatively  easy.  In  the 
South,  sharecroppei-s  were  not  considered  as  farm  operators. 

Nonseasonal  farm  labor  employment  includes  workers  hired  by  the 
month  during  the  week,  March  24-30,  1940,  and  in  the  South  share- 
croppers are  also  included  as  farm  labor. 

Many  counties,  especially  in  the  South,  are  included  in  both  cate- 
gories, utilizing  relatively  large  numbers  o’  regular  farm  workers  and 
including  many  operators  of  relatively  unproductive  farms.  In  the 
Great  Lakes  States,  a large  portion  of  the  areas  using  regular  farm 
labor  are  very  near  the  centers  of  war  industry,  which  has  intensified 
the  competition  for  the  available  labor  force. 

Although  these  figures  apply  to  1940,  and  the  situation  in  some 
counties  has  changed  since  then,  the  general  picture  shown  by  the  maps 
is  still  substantially  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right,  with  that  explanation,  both  of  those 
will  be  put  in  the  record  when  furnished. 

[These  maps  appear  in  following  pages.] 

\\  e will  also  insert  in  the  record  the  four  map  charts  which  you  pre- 
sented here  today. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Taeuber. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2:45  o’clock. 

(^Miereupon,  at  12:05  p.  m.,  the  committ('e  recessed  until  2:45  p.  m., 
Friday,  October  16, 1942.) 


GREATEST  NONSEASONAL  FARM  LABOR  EMPLOYMENT, 
MARCH  24-30,  1940 
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INYESTIdATION  OF  MANPOWEE  EESOUECES 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  P.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2:45  p.  m., 
in  tli6  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  committee  room,  Umted 
States  Capitol,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (acting  chairman)  presidmg. 
Present:  Senators  Pepper  and  Schwartz. 

Also  present:  Dr.  Robert  K.  Lamb,  special  assistant  to  the  com- 
mittee. . , . . , .1  • fi. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  fortunate  m having  with  us  this  atter- 

noon  Mr.  J.  C.  Capt,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  we  will  ask 
Mr.  Capt  to  address  himself  either  to  the  subject  of  this  resolution 
or  to  any  phase  of  the  question  of  manpower  or  the  human  resources 
of  this  country  which  he  might  like  to  discuss.  We  are  grateful  for 

his  coming. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  C.  CAPT,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  Capt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  wiser  that  I submit  a written 
statement,  which  I will  read  if  you  wish,  or  merely  file  for  the  record; 
Senator  Pepper.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Capt.  This  subject  is  a highly  technical  one.  I am  not  familiar 
in  detail  with  all  the  technical  phases  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  me  say  this  by  way  of  explanation  to  those 
who  were  not  here  on  the  previous  two  meetings.  The  first  day  we 
had  Mr.  Biddle  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  discussed,  m 
executive  session,  the  experiences  of  the  British  and  the  organization 
of  the  British  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  manpower.  He  exhib- 
ited to  us  charts  that  indicated  his  own  ideas  on  the  organization  that 
the  British  had  set  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  problem. 

At  our  immediately  past  meeting  we  had  Mr.  Conrad  Taeulier  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  discussed  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural labor  shortages  and  surpluses.  He  gave  a review  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  as  it  is  affected  by  the  subject  of  manpower,  and  made 

some  very  interesting  observations.  . , i 

Now,  today,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Capt  with  us,  whose 
subject  I think  will  pertain  to  the  urban  manpower  situation.  You 
may  go  ahead  now,  Mr.  Capt. 

Mr.  Capt.  All  right,  sir.  , , 

Dr.  Hauser,  Dr.  Eckler,  and  Mr.  Northrup  of  our  staff  are  the 

expert  technicians  dealing  with  this  problem  and  are  prepared  to 
answer  questions  along  technical  lines  that  may  he  raised  by  this 
formal  statoment  of  mine. 
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This  factual  statement,  submitted  at  the  request  of  the  cliairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  has  not  been  cleared  with  the  liureau  of  tie 
Budget. 

Any  approach  to  the  study  of  manpower  problems  must  begin 
wtih  an  examination  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  Nation's 
huinan  resources.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  making  a 
major  contribution  to  tlie  war  effort  in  the  compilation  and  pre- 
sent at  ioii  of  such  facts.  An  immense  body  of  information  on  the  size, 
distribution,  and  characteristics  of  our  population  is  now  available 
from  tlie  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census  taken  in  April  of  1940 — a period 
just  prior  to  the  vast  expansion  of  our  war  industry. 

In  April  1940  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States 
was  131,700,000,  of  whom  101,100,000  were  14  years  old  or  over; 
almost  exactly  half  of  these  were  males  and  half  were  females.  Of 
the  50,600,000  males,  40,000,000  were  already  in  the  labor  force,  and 
of  the  50,500,000  females,  12,800,000  were  in  the  labor  force.  Of  the 
52,800,000  persons  in  the  Nation’s  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  1940 
census,  over  8,000,000  workers  were  unemployed,  and  therefore  con- 
stituted the  first  line  of  labor  reserves. 

The  next  line  of  labor  reserves  consisted  of  the  housewives,  students, 
and  other  persons  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the 
1940  census.  A study  of  a few  simple  facts  about  the  age  distribution, 
marital  condition,  and  dependency  status  of  these  people  permits 
their  segregation  into  those  potentially  available  for  war  work,  and 
those  who  probably  are  not  available. 

There  were  10,600,000  males  not  in  the  labor  force  in  March  1940. 
Three  million  of  these  men  were  reported  as  permanently  unable  to 
work,  and  700,000  were  inmates  of  institutions— groups  from  which 
few  war  workers  could  be  recruited.  Of  the  remaining  6,900,000 
males,  3,900,000  were  boys  14  to  17  years  old,  most  of  whom  were  in 
school,  and  700,000  others  were  men  65  years  of  age  or  older,  most  of 
whom  had  retired.  While  some  of  these  older  men  might  take  jobs, 
the  number  would  not  substantially  mcrease  the  supply  of  labor. 
Likewise,  youths  under  18  represent  but  a temporary  increase  in 
total  labor  supply  since  they  enter  the  labor  force  mainly  during 
school  vacations  and  at  seasonal  peaks  of  employment.  The  remain- 
ing 2,300,000  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  64  were  therefore  the 
main  source  of  any  possible  increase  in  the  male  labor  force  in  March 
1940. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  figures  that  the  labor  force  could  be 
substantially  increased  only  through  the  addition  of  large  numbers 
of  women.  There  were  37,700,000  women  14  years  old  or  over  who 
were  not  in  the  labor  force  in  March  1940.  Of  these,  4,500,000  were 
girls  14  to  17  years  of  age,  mostly  in  school,  and  4,300,000  w'ere 
women  65  years  old  or  over.  It  is  likely  that  neither  of  these  groups 
would*  provide  substantial  numbers  of  w'ar  workers,  although  girls 
14  to  17  years  old  might  enter  the  labor  force  as  seasonal  workers. 

The  principal  conditions  affecting  the  availability  of  the  29,000,000 
women  18  to  64  years  old  are  marital  status  and  responsibility  for  the 
caie  ol  young  children  or  other  dependents.  Census  data  available 
on  household  responsibility  show  that  about  23,100,000  were  married 
women  living  with  their  husbands,  and  5,800,000  were  single,  widowed, 
separated,  or  divorced  women.  Considerable  numbers  of  this  latter 
group  might  enter  the  war  labor  market,  although  ov'er  40  percent 
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of  them  were  from  45  to  64  years  of  age,  an  age  range  reducing  their 
acceptability  to  employers.  The  largest  source  of  female  labor  was 
among  married  women  whose  participation  in  war  work  ''(juld  ne 
hindered  by  responsibilities  for  the  care  of  children,  lack  ol  financial 
necessitv  to  work,  lack  of  training,  and  other  considerations. 

Preliminary  census  figures  on  the  number  of  marrieil  women  with 


children  under  10  years  of  atn*  in  the  homes  of  tliese  married  women 
provide  valuable  'indications  of  the  numbers  of  these  potentially 
available  women  who  might  enter  the  war  labor  market.  Ihe  data 
are  also  valuable  in  indicating  to  some  extent  the  need  for  nursery 
schools  to  care  for  preschool  children  of  working  mothers  Of  the 
23,100  000  married  women  at  the  time  of  the  1940  census,  there  w ere 
13  200  000  who  had  no  children  under  10  years  of  age;  6,200,000  of 
these  women  were  18  to  44  years  old,  and  7,000,000  were  45  to  64 
vears  old  It  is  from  the  group  of  married  women  18  to  44  years  old, 
without  children  under  10  years  of  age,  that  a considerable  number  of 
additional  war  workers  probably  must  be  drawn. 

In  the  above  discussion,  we  have  showm  the  various  categories  ot 
nonworkers  in  March  1 940  from-  which  it  is  most  likely  that  additional 
war  labor  can  be  drawm.  Many  of  these  people  have  probably 
already  entered  the  labor  market,  but  the  several  categories  stm 
represent  the  principal  sources  of  additional  workers.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  figures  give  only  a very  broad  picture  of  the  true 
potentialities,  since  factors  of  geographic  location,  rural  residence, 
and  lack  of  nearby  job  opportunities  will  operate  to  reduce  sharply  the 
numbers  in  these  categories  who  may  actually  be  drawn  into  the  war 

labor  market.  ^ ^ + 

Changes  since  1940;  The  data  available  from  the  1940  census  inust 

be  interpreted  wdth  allowance  for  important  changes  that  ha\e  taken 
place  in  the  labor  market  since  1940.  Fortunately,  data  indicative  of 
these  shifts  based  on  actual  field  surveys  are  available  in  the  monthly 
report  on  the  labor  force,  prepared  by  the  Current  Surveys  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A brief  discussion  of  changes  in  the  broad 
labor  market  groups  over  the  past  2 years  is  given  below 

The  labor  force;  As  of  September  1942,  the  total  labor  force  of 
the  country  plus  the  number  in  the  Army  included  about  58,400,000 
persons  of  whom  52,400,000  were  employed,  1,700,000  were  unem- 
ployed,’and  around  4,300,000  (this  figure  is  based  on  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  October  14,  1942,  that  the  size  of  the 
Army  was  about  4,250,000)  were  in  the  Army.  Including  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  Army,  the  labor  force  has  increased  by  2,900,000  since 
September  1940.  About  one-third  of  this  increase,  oi  approximately 

1 000  000  represents  the  normal  change  resulting  from  population 
change  (aging)  over  a 2-year  period,  and  the  remainder  represents  an 
unusual  increase  arising  out  of  special  w^artime  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  civilian  labor  force  is  now  about  800,000  smaller  than 

2 years  ao*o.  More  specifically,  women  in  the  labor  force  have  in- 
creased by  1,500,000— from  13,400,000  in  September  1940  to  14,900,000 
at  the  present  time — but  men  in  the  civilian  labor  force  ha\  e declined 
bv  2 300,000— from  41,500,000  to  39,200,000— over  this  2-year 
period.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  entrance  into  the 
labor  market  of  housewives,  students,  and  other  nonworkers  to  hU 
war  jobs  has  not  been  widespread  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
extensive  withdrawals  of  men  to  the  armed  forces. 
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Employment:  Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  civilian  labor  force  has 
declined,  employment  has  increased  by  4,500,000  over  the  past  2 
years.  Nonagricultural  employment  increased  by  4,700,000,  while 
agricultural  employment  decreased  by  200,000.  ' Women  have  ac- 
counted for  3,000,000  of  the  4,500,000  increase  in  employment,  again 
principally  in  nonagricultural  industries.  Although  agricultural  em- 
ployment is  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  September  1940  and  Septem- 
ber 1941,  considerable  shifts  in  composition  have  taken  place.  For 
example,  there  were  500,000  fewer  men  and  300,000  more  women 
employed  in  agriculture  this  September  than  2 years  ago. 

Unemployment:  Unemployment  has  declined  by  5,300,000  since 
September  1940.  Some  of  the  unemployed  have  gone  directly  into  the 
armed  force,  but  the  majority  have  found  employment.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  up  to  this  point  production  has  been  stepped  up  to  meet 
war  needs  primarily  by  the  utilization  of  persons  already  in  the  labor 
force,  rather  than  by  calling  upon  any  large  number  of  persons  not 
normallv  in  the  labor  force. 

Xonworkers:  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  40,000,000  persons 
14  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force.  With  only  an 
estimated  1,700,000  unemployed  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
these  nonworkers  as  the  main  source  of  manpower  to  meet  expanded 
production  schedules  and  to  replace  workers  going  into  the  armed 
forces. 

Among  these  nonworkers  only  7,200,t)00  are  males.  Of  these  about 
3,200,000  are  students  in  the  younger  age  brackets,  and  3,100,000 
are  persons  reported  as  too  old  or  permanently  unable  to  seek  work. 
The  remainder,  amounting  to  fewer  than  1,000,000  men,  includes 
retired  persons,  those  who  do  not  want  work,  and  probably  many 
who  are  not  active  in  the  labor  market  while  awaiting  induction  into 
the  armed  forces.  Thus,  aside  from  the  student  group,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  only  a very  small  number  of  men  in  the  nonworker 
population  who  can  be  looked  to  as  a labor  reserve. 

Students,  both  boys  and  girls,  provule  an  important  seasonal  labor 
supply  during  the  summer  vacation  months.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  3,000,000  students  entered  the  labor  force  during  the  summer 
of  1941,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  number  was  even 
larger  this  summer.  The  extent  to  which  this  source  of  labor  can  be 
drawn  on  during  the  school  months  is  unknown,  but  the  number  of 
persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  in  school  and  not  otherwise 
employed  was  1.800,000  lower  in  September  1942  than  in  September 
1940.  This  indicates  that  some  of  the  student  group  probably  failed 
to  return  to  school  this  fall,  while  others  were  attending  school  and 
also  holding  down  jobs. 

The  largest  single  group,  29,200,000,  within  the  nonworker  popula- 
tion are  women  engaged  in  own-home  housework.  The  unmediate 
potentiality  of  many  of  these  housewi^  es  as  war  workers  is  indicated 
by  the  results  of  a sample  survey  conducted  last  March.  In  this 
connection,  it  was  found  that  of  an  estimated  7,000,000  nonworkers 
who  could  take  full-time  employment,  6,500,000  were  housewives. 
By  and  large,  this  labor  potential  was  concentrated  in  the  highly 
employable  age  group  20  to  44  years.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  group 
had  had  employment  within  the  past  5 years. 

Summary:  Under  the  impetus  of  the  defense  and  war-production 
programs  the  civilian  labor  force  of  the  Nation,  plus  the  military 
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personnel  of  the  Army,  increased  from  about  55,500,000  in  September 
1940  to  58,400,000  in  September  1942,  an  increase  of  2,9p0.00p 
The  increase  of  2,900,000  in  the  labor  force  and  a reduction  of  5,300,000 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  were  counterbalanced  by  an  increAse  of 
4 500  000  in  civilian  employment  and  an  increase  of  over  3,o00,000  m 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Army.  The  civilian  labor  force  decreased  by 
800,000  persons  to  54,100,000,  a net  decrease  accounted  for  by  a de- 
cline of  2,300,000  men,  and  an  increase  of  1,500,000  women.  Ih’is, 
to  date,  the  increased  demands  upon  the  manpower  of  the  Nation 
occasioned  by  war  have  been  met  largely  through  the  absorption  into 
employment  of  the  imemploved  and  partly  through  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  labor  force.  Even  after  rather  drastic  assumptions 
are  made  with  respect  to  conversion  of  industry  from  ciyi ban  to  mili- 
tary production,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  labor  force, 
including  the  armed  forces,  must  reach  the  figure  of  62,000,000  to 
65  000  000  Since  practically  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  18  years  of 
age  and  oyer  are  already  in  the  labor  force,  excluding  the  armed  forces, 
and  since  the  number  of  unemployed  is  rapidly  approaching  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  frictional  unemployment,  it  is  clear  that  the 
4 000  000  to  7,000,000  workers  who  must  be  added  to  the  labor  force 
to  reach  such  a figure  must  be  drawn  mainly  from  women  not  now 
in  the  labor  force,  including  married  women  vath  and  without  young 
children  or  other  dependents.  This  obyiously  poses  complex  problems 
with  respect  to  recruitment,  training,  and  placement. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Capt,  that  is  a yery  informative  and  interest- 
ing statement.  , , , ■ i. 

Mr.  Capt.  Chairman,  we  have  other  material  that  may  or 

may  not  be  of  interest  to  your  committee.  If  you  wish  to  liaye  it 
exaniined  to  determine  whether  you  wish  to  have  us  file  it  with  you  or 
not,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Would  you  like  to  speak  about  the  nature  and  character  of  it; 

Mr.  Capt.  Dr.  Hauser  will  describe  what  we  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  M.  HAUSER,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

Senator  Pepper.  Give  your  full  name  and  position.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  Assistant  Director  of  tlie  Bureau 

of  the  Census.  , . ^ , 

We  haye  here,  to  place  in  the  record  before  the  committee,  a number 

of  more  detailed  materials  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force,  indicating  the  ayailability  of  both  persons  in  the  labor  forev  and 
potentially  available  reserves,  persons  not  normally  in  |lp*  l^b^I 
for  various  States,  regions,  and  localities,  materials  which  i wifi  ]ust 
give  to  you.  Senator.  We  have  a similar  set  for  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  Those  are  tluplieate  copies.  I have  a few  example 
materials  for  Florida,  and  for  other  States,  and  other  data,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  type  of  material  that  is  available. 

They  can  be  summarized  briefly  in  this  lashion;  tirsl,  we  ha\e 
several  releases  that  indicate,  on  a regional  and  Iwality  h^sis  the 
basic  facts  as  reported  in  the  Sixteenth  pecennial  Census,  1940,  on 
the  potential  labor  supply  in  the  United  i^tates. 
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Second,  tliere  are  a series  of  releases  indicating  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  localities,  more  detailed  information  about  tlie  age,  sex, 
color,  composition  of  workers,  their  occupations,  their  industries'  and 
other  characteristics. 

Third,  we  have  a series  of  publications  which  are  available  for  each 
State  in  the  Nation.  The  second  scries  of  publications  of  the  popula- 
tion census,  contain  detailed  information  about  the  labor  force  and 
about  persons  not  normally  in  the  labor  force,  by  age,  sex,  color; 
some  broad  information  about  occupation  and  industrial  affiliation 
for  all  counties  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  rural  nonfarm  parts 
of  those  counties,  and  for  all  urban  places  whatsoever;  that  is,  all 
places  down  to  2,500  with  certain  other  information  about  the  popula- 
tion and  its  composition  for  approximately  50,000  minor  civil  divi- 
sioiis  in  the  United  States.  Finally,  we  are  making  available  a bulle- 
tin, the  third  series  in  the  population  census,  which  contains  informa- 
tion for  the  United  States  as  a whole,  and  each  State,  and  for  the 
larger  cities,  of  a much  more  detailed  <diaracter,  relating  to  detailed 
and  specific  oecmpation  and  industry  affiliation,  and  cross  classifica- 
tion of  occupation  and  industrial  affiliation  by  age,  sex,  and  color. 

These  are  materials  which  have  been  found  most  helpful  to  the 
various  agencies  concerned  wiUi  the  problem  of  manpower,  in  making 
working  estimates  in  connection  with  the  planning  of  programs  and 
management  of  the  various  phases  of  om-  war  efl’ort.  The  third 
series  is  not  entirely  available.  Many  of  the  State  bulletins  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Printer  who  has  been  delayed  with 
many  more  urgent  war  requests.  The  details  of  this  bulletin  have 
been  made  available  to  agencies  through  photographic  reproduction 
as  administrative  needs  have  arisen. 

I think  I might  say  the  country,  in  many  respects,  is  fortunate  it 
had  to  get  into  the  war  at  a time  after  the  most  complete  inventory 
of  the  human  and  material  resources  of  the  United  States  had  been 
taken,  that  represented  by  the  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census. 

\\e  can  make  available  to  the  committee,  in  addition  to  these 
materials,  many  more  detailed  statistics  relating  to  specific  industrial 
types  of  labor  supply,  such  as,  for  example,  labor  in  agriculture  by 
types  of  agriculture;  labor  in  industrial  production  by  types  of 
industry,  or  in  business  and  trade  by  types  of  trade  or  enterprise. 

We  have  also  materials  that  relate  to  the  persons  employecl  in 
Government,  in  a quarterly  series  of  reports,  indicating  how,  in  the 
past  2 years,  the  manpower  employed  in  State,  local,  and  Federal 
Governments  has  increased  considerably. 

That,  in  brief,  is  a synopsis  of  theVpe  of  material  that  can  be 
made  available,  to  be  followed,  in  concluding  my  remark,  by  calling 
attention  to  a monthly  report  bringing  the  information  to  wdiich  Mr. 
Capt  has  just  referred,  an  over-all  pictui’e  of  manpower  in  the  United 
States  up  to  date,  month  by  month.  \Ye  will  have  available  in  the 
first  week  in  November  the  materials  for  October.  Thus,  this  picture 
is  kept  current  from  month  to  month. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  before  you  get  too  far  aw^ay  from  it,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  designate  the  various  categories  of  the  data 
w'hich  you  have  described  as  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3,  and  so  forth,  or  A, 
B,  and  C— something  like  that,  so  if  we  choose  to  put  them  in  the 
record  we  will  put  them  in  following  the  statement  from  you  as  to 
what  they  constitute,  or  what  they  refer  to?  You  can  just  keep  the 
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ones  which  come  in  a definite  category  together,  or  you  can  e\en  put 

them  m separately.  . * ^ 

Mr.  Hauser.  Do  you  w'ant  me  to  do  that  subsequent  to  tne 

Senator  Pepper.  You  can  do  it  wnth  the  reporter,  and  then  vou  can 
put  a rubber  band  around  them  and  keep  them  together,  and  let  us 
determine  how  much  of  it  w^e  will  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hauser.  I see.  . . . , n 

(A  sjuiopsis  of  the  material  submitted  is  given  in  exhibit  A,  lollow- 

ing  Mr.  Hauser’s  testimony.) 

Senator  Pepper.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

]Mr  Hauser.  I was  concluding  my  statement  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ])art  of  the  data  to  which  Mr.  Capt  referred  included 
direct  field  survey  statistics  relating  to  the  availability  of  women  in 
the  potential  labor  reserve,  a survey  which  was  conducted  last  ^iarch. 
We  are  at  the  present  time  bringing  that  information  up  to  date  m 
the  regular  monthly  survey  which  will  be  taken  in  November,  so  that 
early  in  December  it  should  be  possible  to  indicate  the  November 
labor  market  situation  and  just  how'  many  women  in  this  large 
potciituil  reserve  tire  8VQilftl)lo  for  work  on  ft  full-time  Ijmsis,  ftiid 
certain  other  facts  with  respect  to  their  dependents  and  other  con- 
siderations which  may  affect  their  availability  for  work. 

The  current  surveys  which  we  conduct  on  a month  to  month  basis 
can  be  utilized  at  any  time  to  supplement  the  information  we  now 
show  relating  to  the  labor  force  as  need  may  require. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  Manpower  Commission, 
and  its  various  constituent  agencies  that  are  working  on  the  problem, 
are  in  continuous  touch  with  us  to  use  the  services  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  can  provide  in  obtaining  current  information  relating  to  the 

labor  force.  . , • , r 

The  big  gap  that  exists  in  the  factual  picture  today  is  that  of 

precisely  this  kind  of  information,  current  information,  for  specific 
localities.  Very  frequently,  the  problem,  from  an  operating  stand- 
point, as  far  as  manpower  is  concerned,  is  a local  problem,  the  question 
of  what  is  the  labor  situation  in  the  Detroit  labor  market,  or  the  Pitts- 
burgh labor  market,  and  so  on.  Information  for  localities  is  quite 
scarce  and  virtually  nonexistent,  and  such  information  as  could  be 
obtained  through  statistical  means  would  be  quite  useful  to  the 

operating  agencies.  , . , , 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  the  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do 

is  to  know  the  facts  before  we  can  make  any  sound  program  or  make 

anv  progress?  , , , , 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  precisely  the  way  we  should  go  about  it; 

yes,  sir.  . 

Senator  Pepper.  Just  as  you  say,  there  are  two  things  essential; 

We  have  to  know  what  our  needs  are,  and  then  we  have  to  know  what 
resources  we  have  with  which  to  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then,  it  is  a question  of  bringing  the  resources 
and  the  needs  together,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs. 

Mr.  H.-iuser.  I think  the  problem  might  be  stated,  with  respect  to 
the  over-all  picture  on  manpower,  in  some  such  terms  as  these: 
Before  we  look  into  the  future  to  see  how  the  manpow^er  that  is  in  our 
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reserve  can  be  mobilized,  and  for  what  ])urposes,  at  least  three  funda- 
mental things  must  be  known,  and  without  these  any  peering  into  the 
future  is  conjecture.  First,  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  that  we  are 
aiming  at  and  the  time  schedule;  second,  the  picture  of  the  materiel 
that  the  armed  forces  may  require  on  a tune-schedule  basis,  and,  third, 
data  of  the  extent  to  which  various  types  of  civilian  production 
can  be  and  should  be  cut,  on  a time-schedule  basis,  Witli  those  three 
essential  elements,  it  then  becomes  possible  to  analyze  our  available 
manpower  with  respect  to  specific  objectives.  In  the  absence  of  these 
picture,  which  you  might  think  of  as  the  demand  side  of  the  picture, 
you  cannot  analytically  treat  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
supply. 

Relatively,  we  are  very  well  equipped  with  the  facts  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  labor  force  and  the  reserves  of  manpower.  We  are  not 
too  well  equipped  on  the  demand  side  in  ligures  which  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  what  our  war  objectives  are,  that  is,  what  the  specific 
details  of  the  plan  will  be.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  speak  about 
the  specihe  picture  on  the  demand  side  in  the  absence  of  a knowledge 
of  the  objectives. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  have  you  made  an  investigation  which 
will  disclose  the  number  of  people  who,  by  reason  of  temporary  ill 
health,  are  kept  out  of  the  labor  market , or  how  it  affects  their  eligi- 
bility to  the  armed  forces?  How  does  health  tie  into  this  problem  "of 
available  manpower? 

Mr.  Hauser.  We  have  the  picture  as  of  1940.  and  it  can  bo  supi)lied 
on  a current  basis,  of  the  number  of  persons  wlio  ai-e  permanently  out 
of  the  labor  force  and  out  of  the  manpower  picture,  because  "of  ill 
health.  Incidentally,  we  have  a shnilar  picture  with  respect  to  the 
institutions,  such  as  prisons,  as  of  1940.  Some  of  the  institutional 
populations  are  being  utilized.  Prison  population  is  being  utilized 
to  the  extent  that  war  contracts  have,  in  some  cases,  gone  to  prisons 
and  reformatories.  We  do  not  have  the  picture  on  temporary  illness, 
but  the  physical  side  of  the  manpower  picture.  Senator,  should  be 
obtainable  at  the  Selective  Service  System,  which  keeps  records  on 
men  who  fail  to  cpialify  for  the  Army  or  other  anned  services. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  have  got  a certain  number  of  people  wlm  are 
kept  out  of  the  labor  market  and  out  of  the  armed  forces  on  account 
of  total  or  permanent  disability.  Now,  to  make  those  people  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  prosecution  of  tlic  war,  a training  program 
and  an  analy.sis  of  their  skills  and  capacities,  an  analysis  of  a careful 
character  would  have  to  be  made,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  sucli  a picture  with  respect  to 
the  persons  permanently  unable  to  woi  k,  by  sex,  age,  and  color  in 
the  1940  census. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is,  ^mu  have  the  number  of  such  persons? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  and  their  ages  and  sex. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  do  not  have  a catalog  of  the  skills  they  pos- 
sess, or  their  potentialities  as  possible  additions  to  the  labor  market? 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  one  source  well  worthy  of  investigation? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  I dare  say  there  is  a certain  number  of  people,  a 
relatively  large  number  of  people,  who  ai  e constantly  kept  out  of  the 
labor  market  because  of  temporary  illness,  a cold,  influenza,  pneu- 
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monia,  and  the  ordinary  illnesses  that  people  are  subject  to,  a large 
number  of  which  could  be  made  available  by  an  adequate  ])ublic 
health  program.  Have  you  any  estimates  then,  or  any  suggestions 
as  to  how  that  question  of  tempoiary  illness  aflects  the  population 
and  the  labor  siqiply? 

Mr.  Hauser.  We  have  some  data  indicating  the  number  of  days 
lost  from  work  coming  from  our  sample  surveys,  which  have  been 

made  at  the  request  of  other  agencies.  • • i 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  supply  us,  first,  with  what  statistical 
data  you  have  with  respect  to  people  who  are  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  and  the  ages  and  sex  of  those  people? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes.  sir. 

(The  data  requested  appear  in  exhibit  B,  following  Dr.  Hausers 
testimony.) 

Senator  Pepper.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  will  you  supply  us  with 
any  data  you  might  have  on  the  number  of  people  who  are  temporarily 
out  of  the  labor  market  on  account  of  illnesses  of  a temporary  charac- 
ter, and  what  you  can  tell  us,  generally  speaking,  as  far  as  you  can, 
about  what  the  nature  of  the  illnesses  are,  how  long  the  period  of  con- 
finement is,  and  something  on  the  volume  of  the  loss? 

Mr.  Hauser.  I might  say.  Senator,  on  this  last  point  you  can  obtain 
information  through  the  Public  Health  Service,  based  on  the  survey 
they  made  several  years  ago,  which  would  still  be  quite  applicable, 
and  I suggest  that  be  utilized  as  a source  for  some  of  the  information. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  we  have  to  get  that  data  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  it  might  be  we  might  just  let  them  come  along  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Hauser.  I suggest  you  do  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  there  the  question  of  public  health  and  the 
adequacy  of  a public  health  program  very  definitely  ties  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  available  supply  for  the  Nation,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  you  neglect  that,  then  you  are,  to  that  extent, 
impairing  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation’s  labor  effort? 

Air.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  then,  have  you  any  figures  available  as  to 
the  illiteracy  of  the  population  that  might  be  called  part  of  the  labor 
force? 

Mr.  Hauser.  We  have  figures  available  on  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  population  census,  which  is  not  quite  comparable  to  the 
illiteracy  data  that  were  obtained  in  previous  censuses.  In  1940,  for 
the  first  time,  we  obtained  information  on  the  highest  grade  of  school 
completed  for  every  person  in  the  United  States.  That  is,  we  can  tell 
you  how  many  people  had  less  than  fourth  grade  education,  or  had 
no  schooling,  or  had  1 or  2 years  of  schooling.  That  is  not  easy  to 
interpret  from  the  standpoint  of  illiteracy.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
very  little  schooling,  but  he  w^as  not  an  illiterate  man.  By  and  huge, 
how^ever,  it  does  give  you  an  excellent  picture  of  the  educational  le^  el 
which,  for  an  area,  a county  and  a city,  does  indicate  the  problem. 

Senator  Pepper.  A\ill  you  give  us  then  wdiat  data  you  can  put 
together  on  the  question  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  our 

population? 

Mr.  Hauser.  I will  be  glad  to,  Senator.  , r tt  j 

(The  data  requested  appears  in  exhibit  C,  following  Mr.  Hauser  s 

testimony.) 
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Sonator  Pepper.  Now,  the  next  can  you  sxive  us  data — which 

is  somewhat  of  corollary,  no  doul)t,  fjoin  the  educational  point — on 
the  nundier  of  people  who  have  been  skilled  and  trained  in  the  major 
skill  cateirones? 

Mr.  II  AUSER.  Yes. 


Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  how  much  of  our  Nation’s  ])opu- 
lalion  of  employable  age  we  might  say  is  skilled  labor,  and  divide 
them  into  a reasonable  number  of  cai'egories,  mechanical  skill,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  so  that  looking  at  the  population  in  that  way, 
we  can  get  some  picture  of  it. 


Mr.  Hauser.  Those  are  in  the  bulletin  to  which  T made  reference, 
Senator.  ’ 


Senator  Pepper.  Tliey  are  in  there? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes.  Y^^ou  will  find  tbeni  in  exhibit  D. 

Senator  Pepper.  I think  it  you  can  prejiare  a little  synopsis  of 
that,  along  with  these  other  things  I mentioned,  it  would ‘be  helpful 
to  us  to  get  a little  resume  up. 

on  can  do  that  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  H U SER.  Y e wdl  be  ]doased  to  do  that,  Senator. 

(The  synopsis  requested  appears  in  exhibit  A,  following  Mr.  Hauser’s 
testimony.) 

Senator  Pepper  Now,  then,  have  3011  got  the  population  of  the 
United  States  classified  with  respect  to'  any  stich  general  classification 
as  essential  and  nonessential  emplovunent?  IIow  many  people  could 
be  said  to  be  of  an  employable  age  and  plpysically  capable  of  working 
who  are  emplox^ed  in  what  might  bo  called' nonessential  emi)io.yment? 

Mr.  Hauser.  We  have  nothing  on  that  whatsoever.  The  definition 
of  “essential”  and  “nonessential”  must  alwa.ys  be  made  with  resnect 
to  some  criteria.  If  someone  told  us  what  the  essential  and 'the 
none.ssential  industries  are,  we  could  answer  the  question.  We  have 
the  facts  b_v  specific  industries. 


Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  know  what  a juke  joint  is? 

Mr.  Hauser.  I do  not  know  what  a juke  joint  is;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  have  in  the  South  what  we  call  juke  joints. 
As  \mu  know,  they  are  places  beside  the  rofid,  and  other  places,  where 
entertainment,  while  not  unwholesome,  not  particularly  cultural  in 
character,  is  made  available.  If  you  had  a choice  as  to  whether  the 
mother  of  children  or  the  housewife  should  be  coerced  out  of  a home 
and  sent  to  a factory,  or  whether  a man  running  a juke  joint  should  be 
made  to  take  that  place  in  the  factory,  that  ought  not  to  be  a difficult 
decision,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  GoA  ernment,  ought  it? 

Mr.  Hauser.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  yet,  in  order  to  make  that  decision,  to  bear 
out  what  was  said  a minute  ago,  about  the  necessity  of  knowledge, 
we  have  got  to  burrow  down  into  an  examination  of  the  population 
and  find  those  who  are  employed  in  useful  employment,  employment 
that  is  consistent  with  the  war  efl'ort  and  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  our  country  as  a wholesome  institution,  and  those  who  are 
contributing  in  a way  that  is  deleterious  to  the  general  health,  morals 
or  character,  or  simply  making  no  essential  contribution  cither  to 
the  war  effort  or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  welfare  of  tlie  countrju 

Mr.  Hauser.  Senator,  we  have  the  basic  facts  which  would  serve 
as  a basis  for  such  a determination.  That  is,  our  detailed  statistics 
show  how  many  people  are  in  specified  industries,  and  this  would 
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permit  the  o])erating  agency  charged  with  the  task  of  determining  the 
I essential  and  nonessential  to  make  such  decision.  The  Census 

I Bureau,  itself,  of  course,  is  a strictly  fact-finding  agency,  not  being 

faced  with  or  conversant  with  the  operating  problems,  and  it  would 
be  reluctant  to  make  such  a decision  for  the  operating  agencies.  We 
; do  have  the  bricks,  however,  out  of  which  such  a structure  might  be 
I built. 

1 Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  go  to  work  on 
I that  and  try  to  put  it  in  some  form  that  might  he  accessible  to  us 
here,  Doctor? 

Air.  Hauser.  I would  be  delighted  to  make  it  accessible;  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  valuable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  know,  in  the  formulation  of  a policy  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes;  although  we  may'  not  be  in  a position  to  make 
the  actual  decision  as  to  which  industries  are  or  are  not  essential. 

Senator  Pepper.  I realize  that;  I am  saying  that  the  department  of 
the  Government  which  formulates  policy  ought  to  have  as  full  knowl- 
I edge  on  the  subject  as  it  can  have.  If  all  those  things,  and  others 
that  could  be  mentioned,  are  very  integral  parts  of  this  problem,  then 
it  is  essential,  is  it  not,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the 
problem  should  be  approached  from  a Nation-wide  point  of  view,  and 
that  scrutiny  be  turned  upon  the  Avhole  population,  and  that  the 
fullest  possible  knowledge  of  what  we  have  and  Avhat  our  task  is  be 
acquired  by  the  Government  before  we  formulate  specific  policies 
which  are  aimed  to  be  put  into  effect,  any  particular  policy  of  the 
Government? . 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Following  up  the  Senator’s  questions  of  a moment  ago, 
Mr.  Hauser,  are  you  familiar  Avith  the  schedule  of  reserA^ed  occupations 
which  the  British  hav'e  set  up  in  connection  Avith  the  national  ser\'ice 
* registration  Avhich  they'  hav'e  there? 

Mr.  Hauser.  I have  seen  references  to  it,  Mr.  Lamb,  but  I have 
not  any  detailed  familiarity  Avith  it. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Are  you  aAvare  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a schedule 

of  these  reserA'ed  occupations? 

' Air.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  that  this  schedule  is  based  upon  Avhat  are  known  as 
essential  industries,  that  every  indmdual  plant  Avithin  these  essential 
industries  has  to  be  specially  scheduled  before  it  is  considered  one 
Avhere  the  employees  are  reserA'ed.  You  are  not,  hoAvever,  familiar 
with  the  schedule  itself,  so  you  do  not  ImoAV  AA’hat  the  occupational 
diA'isions  are,  and  so  on. 

Air.  Hauser.  No.  Of  course,  I do  have  direct  familiarity  aviHi 
; our  oAVii  so-called  critical  list  of  occupations  Avhich  bears  on  the  prob- 
1 lem,  one  which  Avas  devised  by  the  United  States  EmploAunent  Service 
and  defines  occupations  AA'hich  are  essential  to  the  Avar  effort  or  AAithin 
AV'hich  acute  shortages  might  dcA'elop.  That  was  used  as  a basis  for 
the  checking  of  occupations  in  the  occupational  questionnaire  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  That  material  is  noAV  being  tabulated  for 
, the  Selective  Service  System  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  We  are 
making  the  data  available  to  the  Selective  Service  System  for  this 
country,  the  data  on  all  males  registered  in  the  Selective  Service 
! Sj'stem,  those  18  to  65  years  of  age. 

! Dr.  Lamb.  That  is  for  males  only? 
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Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  is  the  present  stage  of  that? 

Mr.  Hauser.  At  the  present  time,  a hand  count  showing  the  num- 
ber of  males  in  this  list  of  critical  occupations — it  is  about  190  occu- 
pations and  this  is  a rough  figure  noAV — I should  judge  19,000,000  to 
20,000,000  of  the  males. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Out  of  a total  of  how  many? 

Mr.  H AUSER.  Out  of  a total  of  approximated  41,000,000. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Registrants? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Registrants. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  those  will  be  avadable  at  what  date?  Can  you 
give  anv  offhand  estimate? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Your  prime  source  for  that  information  should  be  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Let  me  put  it  this  way;  That  is  conditioned  on  your 
part  of  the  job? 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  dependent  on  their  getting  the  coupons  to 
us.  We  are  right  up  with  them  now  We  have  about  20,000,000  on 
hand.  The  remainder  are  still  flowing  in  to  us  from  the  selective 
service  boards  of  each  county. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  it  is  up  to  them  to  cojiiplete  the  second  half  of  the  job? 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  right.  It  is  up  to  them  to  send  the  coupons 
to  us,  and  we  cannot  count  them  until  we  get  them.  I cannot  say 
when  we  W'ill  get  them. 

Dr.  Lamb.  As  of  what  date  was  th<i  registration  made? 

Mr.  Hauser.  The  first  registration  dates  back  to  about  a year  ago 
last  Alay  I believe. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  that  much  of  it  is  out  of  date,  and  more? 

Mr.  Hauser.  And  more.  The  most  recent  information  is  that 
for  the  fifth  registration,  that  of  the  18-  and  19-year-old  class.  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  the  coupons  themselves  were  mailed,  with 
respect  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  registrations,  sometime  subse- 
quent to  the  actual  registration. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hauser.  So,  they  are  not  as  jnuch  out  of  date  as  the  original 
registration  data  were,  but  they  are  still  out  of  date. 

!Mr.  Capt.  That  was  only  a few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Hauser.  It  was  last  May.  Things  are  changing  so  rapidly 
now  with  respect  to  some  types  of  inlormation  that  it  might  be  badly 
out  of  date. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  I am  getting  at  is  the  question  of  how  certain 
types  of  information  you  might  need  could  be  kept  up-to-date,  and  in 
that  connection  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Capt  what  has  become  of  the 
proposal  for  an  annual  sample  census? 

Mr.  Capt.  Those  plans  have  been  drawm.  They  could  be  put  into 
execution  if  we  got  the  money,  and  having  gotten  the  money  if  we  could 
get  the  manpower  to  do  the  job.  Now,  when  we  get  money  that  does 
not  mean  so  much.  We  may  not  be  able  to  use  it,  because  we  cannot 
always  get  the  people. 

Dr.  Lamb.  At  the  time  you  had  the  persoimel,  there  was  a question 
whether  it  would  scatter  or  not,  and  now  the  personnel  has  scattered. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  paus(i  right  there,  just  a minute,  if  it 
will  not  throw  you  off,  Mr.  Lamb?  Just  roughly,  how  much  money 
would  it  cost  and  how  many  people  would  it  take? 
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Mr  Hauser.  The  proposed  annual  census  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,000,000  to  $4,500,000.  It  would  require  an  enu- 
merative  force  of  approximately  8,000  people  throughout  the  Lmted 

States.  . , . • o 

Dr.  Lamb.  For  what  period  ol  tinie.^ 

Mr.  Hauser.  For  a period  not  exceeding  2 weeks. 

Mr.  Capt.  That  is  2 weeks  for  the  actual  work.  It  would  prob- 
ably take  longer  than  that  to  select  and  train  them.  „ 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean,  by  reason  of  not  spending  $3,000,000 
or  $4,000,000,  and  by  reason  of  not  giving  you  authority  to  employ 
some  8,000  people  for  2 weeks,  that  we  are  m some  instances  a 
year  behind,  or  more,  in  acquiring  the  essential  data  upon  wl^ich  the 
formulation  of  a sound  policy  with  respect  to  this  subject  should  be 

based? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Those  are  the  facts.  , , ,,  u • „ 

Senator  Pepper.  That  poses  the  question  of  whether  we  are  being 

economical  in  the  use  of  money  and  manpoi\  er,  does  it  not . 

Mr  Hauser  It  certainlv  does  to  those  of  us  who  are  technicians, 
Senator,  on  this  subject.  So  far  as  current  national  data  are  con- 
cerned, we  now  have  them  available.  e now  have  in  opeiation  a 
unit  that  was  recentlv  transferred  to  Bureau  by  Executive  order,  in 
August,  as  the  result  of  which  we  have  a monthlv  report  on  the  labor 
force,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  our  picture  of  the  labor-force  situation, 
the  manpower  situation  in  general.  Now,  an  extension  ol  that  seiv- 
ice  would  make  possible  obtaining  similar  information  on  a regional 
basis  or  State  basis,  and  this  is  the  type  of  information  that  is  needed 
as  the  operating  agencies,  as  we  deal  with  theni  and  negotiate  \\  ith 
them  from  dav  to  day,  make  very  clear  to  us.  furthermore,  theie  is 
a real  lack  of  infonnation  about  specific  labor  market  situations,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Detroit  labor  market  area.  Nobody  today  kno\vs 
what  the  facts  arc  about  the  Detroit  labor  market  area,  or  about  the 
Pittsburgh  labor  market  area,  or  any  of  the  other  large  metropolitan 
centers,  many  of  them  crowded,  of  course,  with  war  contracts 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  is  it  not  a fact  that  this  whole  problem  is 

essentially  a local  problem? 

Mr.  Hauser.  A^es,  sir.  . , 

Senator  Pepper.  As  one  statesman  is  supposed  to  have  siiid  at  one 

time  that  the  tariff  is  a local  matter.  He  meant  it  had  its  impact  m 
local  communities.  It  is  a question  of  a surplus  m some  commiin  ities 
and  a shortage  in  other  communities  that  makes  the  entire  pioblem, 

is  it  not? 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  if  you  do  not  know  the  facts  about  regions, 
areas,  and  communities,  you  cannot  possibly  formulate  a sound 

^^Mt^'hauser.^You  mav  be  interested  in  this  Mr.  Senator;  The 
Manpower  Commission,  which  has  in  recent  weeks  established  a Ui- 
vision  of  Statistics  and  has  been  in  touch  with  us,  used  us  to  get  some 
labor  force  information  and  they  are  at  the  present  time  negotiating 
for  a series  of  such  locality  studies.  They  want  them  now ; they  need 
them  badly,  but,  unfortunately,  they  do  not  have  liinds  to  proMde  to 

us  to  obtain  such  information. 
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Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  the  in(»ney  has  not  even  been  made 
available  to  the  Manpower  Commission  to  get  data  it  feels  necessary 
to  formulate  a policy  on  this  problem? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  I think  it  would  be  mteresting  to  the  country  to 
know  that,  that  while  we  are  talking  about  coercing  people  into  the 
Army  and  into  occupations,  that  we  do  not  even  know  the  basic  facts 
that  should  govern  sound  policy  on  the  subject.  It  looks  like  the  first 
thing  a diagnostician  should  know  is  the  symptoms  of  a disease  before 
he  prescribes  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes.  In  Germany,  we  statisticians  know,  there  was 
a tremendous  extension  of  statistical  activity  immediately  prior  to 
their  embarkation  on  total  war,  and  from  data  available,  there  has 
been  an  expansion  even  during  the  period  after  the  war  began,  and 
they  have  used  statistics  as  a basis  for  the  type  of  planning  they  do  for 
their  total  war  effort.  Unfortunatelv,  I think  it  is  true  there  is  a 
tendency  sometimes,  in  the  perfectly  good  interest  of  effecting  public 
economies  in  times  like  these,  to  ecoaomize  perhaps  at  the  wrong 
spots.  Perhaps  we  are  speaking  to  some  extent,  from  a professional 
bias,  but  we  do  think  facts  are  essential  where  large-scale  planning  is 
involved.  However,  there  is  a tendency  to  save  money  at  such  points, 
I think,  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  Certainly,  if  we  speak  in  terms  of  total  mobiliza- 
tion, and  we  all  admit  the  necessity  of  using  completely  the  manpower 
we  have,  we  cannot  formulate  a sound  policy  upon  total  moblization 
until  we  know  the  character  of  the  population  that  is  to  be  mobilized, 
can  we? 

Mr.  Hauser.  We  h'el  that  wav  about  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  it  not  more  economical,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Nation,  to  have  a central  agency  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  already  has  such  a magnificient  volume  of  data,  to  be  the  agency 
that  will  accjuire  the  basic  data  on  this  subject,  and  then  allow  it  to 
be  the  reservoir  of  the  Nation  to  the  policy-making  agencies  of  the 
Government  rather  than  have  the  vajious  other  agencies  to  go  out 
and  try  to  duplicate  even  a part  of  the  work  that  the  Census  has 
already  done  or  is  best  qualified  to  do? 

Mr.  Hauser.  We  are  equipped  to  <lo  the  job.  Senator;  we  find, 
however,  very  frequently,  that  it  is  a question  of  a serious  struggle 
on  our  part  to  keep  doing  what  we  are  now  doing,  let  alone  getting 
at  some  of  these  things  for  which  we  do  not  have  hicts. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Right  on  that  point.  Mi-.  Hauser,  the  special  surveys 
that  you  were  doing  for  the  agencies  would  frequently  be  greatly 
simplified  for  you  if  you  had  access  to  the  kind  of  information  that  you 
would  get,  say,  from  an  annual  sample  census? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  you  frequently  have  lo  duplicate  and  do  so  by  esti- 
mating the  things  that  you  could  do  by  an  actual  count,  in  the  first 
instance,  because  you  haven’t  had  the  funds  and  the  mandate  to  go 
ahead? 

\[r.  Hauser.  I would  go  a step  further,  Mr.  Lamb. 

I think  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  technicians  that  our  present  monthly 
sample  survey  of  the  labor  force  for  the  country  as  a whole  can  con- 
tinue to  be  successful  for  some  time,  but  as  the  distance  in  time  of 
our  surveys  from  the  1940  census  to  which  we  tie,  increases,  there  is 
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some  danger  that  that  may  become  so  shaky  as  to  necessitate  aban- 
domnent  of  the  monthly  survey,  if  we  do  not  get  a better  liase  ol  tlie 

kind  a sample  census  would  afford. 

Dr.  L\mb.  In  other  words,  the  large  movement  of  population  m tlie 
last  2 years,  going  on  3 years  now,  not  only  movements  between  com- 
munities but  movements  between  employments,  is  making  the  picture 
much  less  satisfactory  for  your  estimations? 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  liAMB.  Now,  along  those  lines,  these  requests  you  iiad  Irom  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  are  in  the  nature  of  five  alarm  fires  wi^ 
you-  you  have  to  go  into  special  communities  to  do  a special  ]ob. 
That  luaterial  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  ordinary  coui-se  of  turmng 
the  stuff  out  for  them,  if  vou  had  this  over-all  picture? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes.  Incidentally,  you  would  be  veiy  much  inter- 
ested in  this.  We  feel  in  times  like  these  particularly  that  timeliness  is 
of  the  essence,  and  we  are  able,  through  the  type  of  organization  we 
have— and  I will  use  this  monthly  report  again  as  illustrative— we 
actually  have  published  the  results  of  our  findings,  providing  a national 
picture  of  the  Nation’s  manpower,  within  2 to  3 weeks  of  the  tune  oi  the 
initial  field  canvass,  when  the  person  went  from  house  to  house  asking 
the  housewife  for  the  desired  information.  That  is  a pretty  good  tune 

schedule,  I think.  _ . w 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  I was  interested  in  your  saving  tliat  it 

would  not  take  but  8,000  people  for  2 weeks  to  do  this  job  of  making 
an  annual  sample  of  the  census.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  the  census 
enumerators  you  employed  in  1940  were  divided  as  betiveen  men  and 

women?  Do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Hauser.  About  three-fifths  of  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  have  any  doubt  but  what  qualifaed 
and  particularly  with  a little  more  emphasis  on  women,  a totally 
qualified  force  of  8,000  people  could  be  recruited  if  you  had  the  money 

to  make  this  census?  ■ , i ^ i i n u 

Mr.  Hauser.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  could  all  be 

done  with  women.  Our  women  enumerators  are  excellent  workers. 

I do  not  think  there  would  be  an  important  sex  difference  there  that 

would  make  one  sex  better  than  the  other,  except  in  specialized 

situations.  , , . , 

Senator  Pepper.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  this  sample  census 

on  the  way,  if  you  had  the  money  and  were  directed  by  competent 

authority  to  start  it?  . , , , • i • m 

]Mr  Hauser.  We  have  the  blueprint  for  the  basic  work  in  the  files 

now.  ' We  anticipated  the  demand.  Depending  upon  the  urgency 
with  which  the  data  were  desired,  it  would  take  probably  from  a 
minimum  of  60  days  to  a much  more  desirable  time  of  5 or  6 inonths 
to  do  the  necessary  work.  In  all  our  census  enterprises,  the  longer 
period  of  time  we  can  have  for  actually  plamiing  the  deiads  of  our 
field  investigation,  the  smaller  the  unit  cost  mvolved  and  the  better 
the  job  that  can  be  done,  but  we  pretty  well  cut  our  cloth  to  meet  the 
specifications.  I would  say  a minimum  of  60  to  90  dajs  aie  needed 
before  we  can  get  the  information  which  would  be  required  for  a given 

^^^Senator  Pepper.  Would  the  questioimaire  be  longer  or  shorter, 
simpler  or  more  complex  than  the  one  used  in  1940? 


r 
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Mr.  Hauser.  It  would  probably  be  shorter,  considerably  shorter, 
designed  and  restricted  to  include  only  those  inquiries  directly  bearing 
on  urgent  manpower  problems,  or  other  problems.  We  at  the  present 
time,  for  example,  in  our  surveys,  ask  a \'ery  limited  number  of  mquir- 
ies  pertaining  to  that  specific  prol)lem.  In  our  housing  surveys,  for 
example,  we  ask  only  three  or  four  questions  designed  to  get  at  occu- 
pancy or  vacancy,  where  that  is  tire  desii’ed  information. 

In  tact,  I would  like  to  say  for  this  _ype  of  enterprise,  timeliness 
is  important,  and  where  special  problems  are  involved,  one  of  the 
difiicidties  we  should  probably  face  would  be  the  necessity  of  saying 
“no”  to  many  types  of  inquiries  desired  by  many  types  of  interests 
which  would  want  other  types  of  information.  We  would  much  ])refer 
to  have  a very  short  schedule  aimed  directly  at  the  present  problems 
that  mav  confront  us. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  that  connection,  iMr.  Hauser,  your  problem  really  is 
that  if  the  scheihde  were  left  up  to  the  various  war  agencies,  you  might 
find  that  the  delay  was  not  one  of  funds,  that  the  funds  were  now 
available,  but  delay  would  arise  from  ihe  number  of  inquiries  they 
would  ask  to  be  included  in  any  such  studies. 

Mr.  IlAupR.  Yes;  I can  go  a step  further.  If  you  made  a schedule 
listing  all  of  the  inquiries  that  were  suggested,  you  would  have  to  get 
male  emimei-ators,  because  the  women  < ould  not  carry  the  schedule. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes;  now,  are  there  available  statistics  on  the 
training  program  that  is  now  in  efiect?  I mean,  do  you  have  any 
progi-am  that  may  now  be  in  effect  based  upon  the  census  data  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  populat  on  ami  its  potential  adapt- 
ability to  particular  skills? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Senator,  all  I would  say  on  that  question  is  that  the 
agencies  charged  with  the  operation  of  the  training  programs  have 
asked  for  and  received  vast  quantities  of  census  statistics.  We  do 
not  have  any  statistics  that  relate  to  the  extent  of  accomplishment 
of  the  training  programs  as  such.  Those  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
operatitig  agencies.  But  they  have  asked  for  and  they  have  utilized 
census  statistics  as  the  basis  for  their  plaaning.  To  what  extent  they 
have  used  them  I would  not  be  prepared  to  say. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  of  that  indicates,  though,  what  you  do  in  one 
phase  of  this  field  has  a direct  bearing  upon  another  part  of  it,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  use  of  manpower  is  essentially  a single  prob- 
lem, and  all  the  controls  have  got  to  be  tied  together  and  integrated, 
leading  me  to  the  assumption — I don’t  know  whether  you  care  to  make 
any  comment  on  it  or  not — that  it  is  essentially  a civilian  problem, 
and  the  decision  should  be  made  by  civilian  authority  rather  than  by 
military  authority. 

Mr.  Hat’ser.  I do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak  on  that  question. 
Senator.  It  is  outside  of  my  own  field  of  competence.  If  my  own 
judgment  were  worth  anything,  I should  agree,  but  I do  not  feel  I 
am  able  to  speak  on  that  subject  as  an  expert. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  use  of  the  puhlie  school  system,  of  course,  as 
some  training  agency  would  have,  I assume,  some  vital  relationship 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Undoubtedlv. 
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Senator  Pepper.  Because  you  have  already  some  valuable  condi- 
tions there  for  training,  and'no  doubt  the  school  and  college  plants 
would  be  capable  of  very  valuable  use  in  counectioii  with  the  training 

program. 

Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  deferments  shouki  be  on  an 
occupational  basis  or  on  a personal  basis,  or  on  an  area  Inisis? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Again,  I am  not  in  a position  to  state.  Ye  do  iiot 
have  the  necessarv  operating  facts  to  answer  that  question.  From 
an  over-all  standpoint,  it  would  seem  pretty  clear,  from  the  over-all 
picture  which  Mr.  Capt  presented  just  a few  moments  ago,  that  if 
we  arc  to  achieve  an  armed  force  even  ol  7,500,000,  to  which  Secretary 
Stimson  referred  the  other  day,  that  adjustments  will  be  necessary 
within  the  labor  force  to  meet  the  requirements  of  war  production, 
and  if  those  adjustments  are  made,  then  there  are  a whole  series  of 
alternatives,  as  cutting  down  on  civilian  production  and  takir^ 
persons  with  allied  occupational  skills  and  training  them  furthei  for 
war-production  purposes,  utilizing  the  different  classes  of  population, 
the  women  with  children,  or  possibly  rehabilitating  the  disabled  to 
which  you  referred,  there  is  a whole  series  of  alternatives  there,  the 
answers  to  which  I think  are  in  the  hands  of  the  policy  makers,  the 
operating  agencies.  Ye  have  facts,  but  we  are  not  particularly 
qualified  to  say  how  they  should  be  used. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  it  a matter  upon  which  you  care  to  express  an 
opinion,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  iirogram  for  production  should  be 
fashioned  with  some  consideration  for  the  population  which  has  to  be 
the  working  force  in  that  program ; in  other  words,  would  you  care  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  contracts  to  make  war  mat  erials 
can  be  just  shuttled  around  over  the  United  States  wherever  machinery 
might  be  thought  to  be  available  without  regard  to  the  availability 
of  the  labor  supplv  for  those  machines,  and  without  regard  to  the 
effect  that  the  location  of  industry  at  such  a point  might  have  upon 
the  population  generallv? 

Mr.  Hauser.  To  the  extent  that  that  is  a question  of  statistical 
arithmetic,  I can  answer  it.  That  is,  it  is  perfectly  clear  if  contracts 
are  made  available  in  a community  in  which  labor  reserves  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  total  labor  requirements  for  the  fulfillment  of 
those  contracts  on  a specified  proiluction  schedule,  it  certainly  is  not 
sound  management  or  planning  to  send  contracts  there.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  arithmetic  involved,  it  is  pretty  clear  before  con- 
tracts are  let  there  should  be  some  indication  that  the  labor  supply 
will  be  available  either  in  that  area  or  readily  available  by  migration 
or  other  means,  or  transfer  from  other  areas.  Y'ithout  such  i)lanning, 
I would  certainly  say  you  were  taking  an  pvful  chance. 

Senator  Pepper.  AU  of  which  again  indicates  the  necessity  of  all  of 
these  factors  that  are  contributor}-  in  character  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  these  decisions  are  made.  Y"hen  you  establish  an 
industry,  you  certainly  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  avail- 
ability of  materials.  You  have  got  to  take  into  consideration,  the 
availability  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes.  ..... 

Senator  Pepper.  You  have  got  to  be  able  to  find  climatic  conditions 

where  work  can  properly  be  carried  on,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 
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Senator  Pepper.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  must  not  ignore  the 
availability  of  the  labor  supply,  of  quality  and  character  adapted  to 
the  work  that  might  be  desired. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  do  you  have  any  information  about  what 
the  British  have  done  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  census  data? 
You  spoke  about  what  the  Germans  had  done. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes;  we  have  some  information,  Senator,  and  some 
rather  interesting  information.  The  British  have  utilized  their 
census  organization  in  the  first  place  as  a basis  for  effecting  a national 
registration  system.  T'he  census  enumerator  in  his  canvass — this 
was  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  England — went  from  house 
to  house,  went  through  the  same  motions  that  our  enumerators  go 
through  in  making  the  canvass  of  the  population  for  census  purposes, 
but  in  the  process  he  registered  the  person  for  the  national  population 
register  and  gave  to  each  person  an  identification  card  with  a number 
which  he  would  carry  as  an  indication  of  his  identity,  residence,  and 
so  on.  They  have  gone  a step  further.  We  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this,  because  we  were,  in  part,  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  census  statistical  organization  might  be  curtailed 
under  the  rigors  of  war  conditions  that  they  have  experienced. 
Though,  some  of  the  information  I have  has  come  from  documents 
which  are  labeled  “secret  and  confidential,”  and  1 am  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge  them  in  public.  Senator,  I should  like  to  say  they  have 
used  the  census  organization  and  registration  system  as  a basis  for 
certain  population  controls,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a 
basis  for  the  preparation  of  periodic  statistical  reports,  so  as  to  have 
current  information  on  the  size  of  the  population  and  the  exact 
characteristics  of  the  population  by  localities,  and  so  as  to  also  have  a 
statistical  basis  for  computing  mortality  rates,  morbidity  rates,  birth 
rates,  to  give  some  indication  of  how  the  rigors  of  war  were  affecting 
the  health  of  the  population. 

There  are  other  elements  of  that  system,  Senator,  that  I shall  be 
pleased  to  make  available  to  you,  but  because  of  the  secret  character 
of  some  of  the  information  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  present  it  here. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  have  tried  to  keep  that  information  current, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  kept  it  current. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  relative  to  what  we  know  about  what  the  Ger- 
mans have  done  with  their  knowledge  of  manpower  resources,  and 
what  the  British  have  done  in  getting  information  about  the  character 
and  quantity  of  their  citizenry,  we,  at  the  present  time,  appear  to  be 
lagging  somewhat  behind  in  the  acquisition  of  the  latest  information? 

iNIr.  Hauser.  That  would  be  my  judgment.  Senator. 

Ur.  Lamb.  Dr.  Hauser,  on  that  point,  would  you  say  that  the  labor 
e.xchanges  have,  through  this  process,  in  Great  Britain,  been  made  in 
effect  an  adjunct  of  the  British  census? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Well,  I do  not  know  that  you  describe  it  in  precisely 
those  terms.  In  one  sense,  that  is  true,  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  has  become  so  centralized  a unit  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
almost  any  branch  of  government  is  highly  integrated  with  every 
other  branch,  and  to  the  extent  that  employment  exchanges  provide 
liasic  facts  about  manpower,  they  are  closely  related  and  integrated 
with  the  statistical  picture  obtained  from  the  census  sources. 
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Dr.  Lamb.  That  data  would  become  a supplement  to  your  s^iple 
census  if  the  methods  were  employed  that  are  m force  in  Great 

^^Mu^^Hauser.  There  is  an  mteresting  problem  on  that;  I think 
there  is  an  iuterestmg  statistical  problem  arising  out  of  the  relation 
between  a census  organization  and  an  operating  agency  of  that  type. 
For  example,  each  employment  office  is  very  much  faced  with  this 
basic  primary  problem  of  meeting  the  local  labor  market  situation, 
making  the  demand  and  supply  in  the  local  labor  market  meet.  They 
are  generally  so  preoccupied  with  that  job,  particukrly  m a time  such 
as  this,  that  they  are  not  in  a position  to  use  their  information  as  a 

basis  for  statistical  facts.  /•  i . -i 

Actually,  if  what  is  needed  is  a national  over-all  picture  of  what  the 

labor  situation  is,  or  the  manpower  situation  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  broad  national  policy  as  it  might  affect  legislation,  or  pmeral  man- 
agement the  way  to  obtain  the  statistics  most  quickly  and  most 
cheaply  and  most  efficiently  with  respect  to  almost  every  considera- 
tion is  tlirough  the  use  of  the  sample  survey  method.  If  you  wanted 
statistics  on  a specific  locality  and  did  not  want  too  much  detail,  it 
is  generally  more  quickly  and  cheaply  obtained  through  sample  sur- 
veys thairto  build  up  a picture  from  an  operating  file. 

However,  if  you  want  statistics  from  a specific  labor  officer  or  its 
management,  then  there  are  some  things  which  must  come  from  the 
files  but  if  you  want  a national  picture  of  what  the  manpower  situ- 
ation is,  it  would  be  inefficient  and  costly,  so  to  obtain  it  and,  to  insist 
on  employment  offices  building  up  a national  picture  from  each  of  over 
three  or  four  thousand  local  offices.  It  could  be  done  much  more 
cheaply  through  a sample  survey  and  would  not  iiitcifeie  with  their 
primary  function  of  placing  labor  in  the  specific  localities. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So,  the  compulsory  registration  which  is  m efiect  in 
England  is  not  necessarily  of  primary  assistance  to  the  census  taking, 
the  estimating  process  which  you  feel  you  want  to  perform? 

Mr.  Hauser.  It  would  be  useful. 

Dr.  Lamb.  For  administrative  purposes? 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  right.  Each  can  gain  much  from  the  other, 
and  tiie  extent  to  which  they  cooperate  would  determine  their  useful- 
ness Tlie  parts  of  the  eiitire  enterprise  jointly  depend  upon  one 
another.  I think  with  respect  to  any  fact  that  is  desired,  there  is  a 
best  answer.  There  are  many  ways  of  getting  it,  but  there  is  always 
a best  way,  and  that  has  to  be  met  in  terms  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Hauser,  I was  interested  in  the  conclusion  of 
Mr  Capt’s  testimony,  indicating  potential  sources  of  additional  labor 
resources.  He  finds  7,200,000  males  of  which  about  3,200,000  are 
students  in  the  younger  age  brackets,  and  3,100,000  are  persons  re- 
ported as  too  old  or  physically  miable  to  seek  work.  The  remainder, 
amounting  to  fewer  than  1,000,000  men,  includes  retired  persons, 
those  who  do  not  want  work,  and  probably  many  who  are  not  active 
in  the  labor  market.  So,  among  the  men  group  of  miemployed,  the 
largest  unused  source  so  far  is  the  student  foice  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  composed  of  boys  of  high-school  age. 

^^Ir  Hauser.  That  is  the  vast  majority  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  the  18-  and  19-year-old  draft  goes  into  efiect 
and  they  are  practically  all  taken  by  the  Army,  all  those  who  are 
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])Iiysically  lit,  that  would  mean  there  wf  uld  hardly  he  anything  above 
freshmen  in  college,  and  about  the  only  unused  male  labor  force  then 
would  be  the  high-school  student  of  the  coiuitry,  would  it  Jiot? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Senator,  you  may  be  interested  in  this  diagram  which 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  males  and  females  of  various  age  classes 
participate  in  labor  force  activity.  Now,  these  two  arc  cross-hatched. 
(Sec  exhibit  E.)  The  employed  and  those  seeking  work  or  on  public 
emergency  work  constitute  the  total  labor  force.  You  notice  here  at 
age  14.  men  are  just  beginning  to  enter  the  labor  force.  Then,  the 
proportion  in  the  labor  force  comes  up  rapidly  until  about  age  20 
where  you  get  90  percent,  and  then  you  get  well  up  to  95  percent  for 
most  of  the  ages  up  to  55,  when  you  get  a considerable  sloughing  off. 
The  labor  reserve,  or  potential  labor  j’eserve,  must  come  generally 
from  those  below  65,  from  this  light  shadc'd  portion  up  here  [indicating], 
or  from  this  large  supply  in  the  younger  groups. 

The  female  situation,  you  see,  is  quite  different.  Here  you  have 
a big  reservoir  of  unutilized  labor,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor 
force.  They  are  housewives,  they  are  working,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
at  this  type  of  gainful  employment. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  your  conclusion  would  be  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  people  who  can  be  put  into  the  labor  force,  and  who  are 
not  now  part  of  it,  speaking  in  the  productive  sense,  must  come  from 
either  the  group  below  20,  of  the  men,  or  above  60,  55 — for  the  men? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  for  the  women  you  might  say  generally 
below  17  or  18,  and  then  above  20? 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  right  although  most  of  the  increase  will  have 
to  be  supplied  by  women  20  years  old  and  over.  We  were  very  much 
surprised — well,  not  surprised,  but  I think  it  is  a striking  fact  that  m 
a survey  conducted  last  March,  when  ^ve  inquired  of  persons  not  in 
the  labor  force  how  many  of  them  could  take  a full-time  job,  that 
7,600,000  said  they  could. 

Senator  Pepper.  Was  that  women? 

Mr.  Hauser.  7,000,000  were  women,  of  those  0,500,000  \vere  house- 
wives, some  of  whom  had  dependents  but  who  had  apparently  other 
provisions  in  the  home  for  caring  for  those  dependents. 

Senator  Pepper.  For  the  Nation,  tliough,  to  avail  itself  of  the 
labor  of  those  women,  it  means  either  that  the  home  is  to  be  broken 
up  or  it  means  that  they  have  got  to  hav^e  work  accessible  to  them  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  live,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  Nation,  in  formulating  a policy,  would 
have  to  decide  whether  it  is  going  to  move  industry  so  it  would  be  in 
their  reach,  where  they  could  remain  at  home  or  whether  it  would 
move  them  out  of  the  communities  and  find  new  residences  for  them 
and  disrupt  the  family.  We  would  have  that  decision  to  make. 

You  might  also  have  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  in  national 
interest  just  to  move  the  industries  away  to  the  communities  where 
the  men  are  or  move  the  men  away  to  the  communities  where  the 
work  is,  build  barracks  for  them  and  break  up  their  homes.  If  you 
have  got  to  break  up  their  homes,  it  might  be  better  to  move  the 
men  around  to  the  areas  where  there  was  a dearth  of  manpower. 

Mr.  H auser.  There  are  two  types  of  vacancies  in  the  labor  force, 
from  the  standpoint  of  potentiality,  for  the  first  of  which  I think  the 
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women  are  the  best  labor  reserve.  First  of  all,  women  can  probably 
more  easilv  step  into  the  vacancies  in  industry  that  are  occasioned  bv 
the  induction  of  men  into  the  armed  forces,  because  the  induction  of 
men  into  the  armed  forces  is  scattered  geographically  throughout  tlie 
Nation  on  a fairlv  uniform  basis  and  therefore  such  vacancies,  as  Uiey 
occur  can  be  filled  by  women,  because  they  are  also  distributed  simi- 
larlv.’  But  to  the  extent  that  you  get  a tremendous  concentration  of 
was  production  actitivies  in  any  one  section,  either  through  the  letting 
of  contracts,  or  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  women  do  not  become 
so  readilv  available  to  meet  such  a demand,  because  they  are  not  at 
that  point,  but  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  first  type  of  vacancy,  women  could  rela- 
tivelv  easilv  fill  in  and  close  the  ranks.  With  respect  to  the  second 
type‘s  and  that  is  where  vour  problem  is  most  urgent  women  are  not 
necessarilv  an  easy  answer.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to  have  six  and 
a half  million  women  available  for  that  labor  force  when  they  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  when  your  jobs  are  m Detroit,  tor 

^^Senator  Pepper.  It  might  involve,  if  we  had  knowledge  of  that 
fact  and  gave  them  due  consideration— it  might  be  that  a certain 
type  of  manufacture  which  is  being  earned  m the  factory  might  be 
carried  to  the  home.  A certain  amount  of  sevung,  a certain  amount 
of  work  on  uniforms,  a certain  amount  of  work  in  the  making  ot 
civilian  materials  must  be  done  by  the  housewife  either  working  in 
her  ovTi  home  or  working  in  little  groups,  under  supervision,  in  the 
little  town,  in  any  group  she  might  be  in. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  again  is  possible  only,  when  you  have  got 
an  expanding  of  the  production  program,  when  all  the  aspects  are 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  policy  is  formulated. . If  jmu  have 
just  got  a patchwork  program  where  you  tlirow  up  a handful  of  mud 
and  grab  another  handful  and  throw  it  up,  you  are  not  liable  to  get 
symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  picture  that  you  make,  are  you. 

Mr.  Hauser.  No,  sir.  Tk  < 

Dr  Lamb.  Right  on  that  point,  with  respect  to  Detroit,  the 

Women’s  Bureau  in  Detroit  is  mobilized,  and  the  numbers  must  be 
sizable  as  they  are  in  any  large  community.  There  might  not  have 
to  be  some  shuffling  around  from  occupation  to  occupation.  People 
employed  in  nonessential  industries,  males  of  certain  skills,  can  be 
transferred,  and  women  trained  for  their  jobs,  and  so  on^  So,  you 
might  find  an  adequate  supply  in  many  of  these  centers  and  not  need 
to  be  moving  them  in.  Take  for  example  the  movement  of  workers 
from  New  York  to  Oregon  recently.  A complete  reshuffling  of  the 
labor  supply  of  Oregon  might  have  turned  up  more  than  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  within  the  community  to  take  care  of  even  an  ex- 

^^Mr°^HAUSER.  That  might  well  be.  The  rphuflling  lias  tre- 
mendous implications.  If  you  examine  the  labor  supply  in  any 
area  it  is  clear,  if  you  could  reshuffle,  that  women  might  enter  types  of 
employment  which  would  free  other  persons  who  could  become  avail- 
able to  migrate,  even  if  the  women  themselves  had  to  stay  in  that 
locality.  You  run  into  this  type  of  interesting  psychological  problem 
ratherUan  statistical:  There  is  a tendency  for  women  to  come  into  the 
labor  force  in  those  occupations  that  may  be  best  publicized  or  that 
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have  the  highest  prestige  value,  and  there  may  be  a real  problem  of 
education  involved  in  recruitment  and  training.  The  debutante  may 
make  the  best  contribution  to  the  war  effort  by  washing  dishes  and 
thereby  freeing  some  dishwasher  so  he  may  be  able  to  go  to  Oregon. 
That  is  part  of  the  problem  of  education  in  recruitment  and  in  ))lace- 
ment.  Those  are  problems  that  are  quit<;  complex  and  are  definitely 
policj’  matters,  and  are  problems  which  the  management  and  operat- 
ing agencies  must  face. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  there,  again,  aiises  the  necessity  of  having 
in  every  community  and  in  every  area  an  agency  which  has,  first,  the 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  area,  and,  secondly,  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  that  must  be  supplied  in  that  area, 
and  then  has  a general  authority  to  bring  one  into  contact  with  the 
Other ; in  other  words,  to  work  that  matter  out  by  a proper  educational 
program,  proper  traming  program,  proper  inducement,  proper 
mobilization  of  the  community,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  but  jmu  cannot 
particularly  do  either  unless  you  know  the  facts  as  to  the  need  and  the 
facts  as  to  the  available  material. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Any  program  then  that  is  sound,  based  upon  the 
summary  to  which  you  come  here,  must  take  into  consideration  an 
adequate  training  program  and  a placement  program  for  the  women 
workers? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Above  20  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Hauser.  That  is  an  inevitable  conclusion,  if  you  assume  that 
the  armed  forces  are  to  reach  the  figure  of  7,500,000  and  present 
production  is  to  continue. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator  Schwartz,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  Schwartz.  I have  one  question.  Unfortunately,  I was 
called  out  when  he  was  talking  about  the  labor  situation  in  Germany. 
The  only  question  1 had  in  mind  was  whether  there  was  legal  authority 
in  practice  in  either  one  of  the  countries  you  mentioned  to  transfer 
the  employee  from  one  place  to  another  without  his  consent? 

x\lr.  H a USER.  In  Germany,  anything  is  legal  that  is  dictated,  and 
I think  the  answer  is  quite  clear.  They  have  bodily  transferred  people 
from  hither  to  there,  and  they  have  done  so,  from  reports  which  reach 
us  from  reliable  sources,  frequently  under  most  brutal  circumstances. 

In  England,  there  is  also  authority  to  effect  such  transfers.  I do 
not  happen  to  be  an  expert  in  that.  It  goes  beyond  the  purely 
statistical  realm,  but  the  problem  there  I might  say  is  a little  bit  less 
complicated  than  it  is  here.  They  have  had.  for  example,  compulsory 
housing  for  the  people.  They  have  taken  jieople  into  the  communities, 
and  if  there  were  no  housing  facilities,  they  had  the  authority  to  ask 

Eersons  with  unused  rooms  to  put  the  people  up.  In  fact,  they  have 
ad  to  exercise  very  broad  authority. 

The  difference  in  the  problem  between  England  and  here  is  this: 
Where  they  do  transfer  them  in  England,  the  distances  are  relatively 
small,  'the  man  who  is  away  from  his  family  can  reach  his  family 
generally  over  week  ends  without  great  complications.  In  this 
country,  the  problem  of  distances  is  so  vastly  different  that  the  prob- 
lem ol  compulsory  transfer  might  be  serious.  The  geography  of  the 
situation  is  different. 
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Si'iiator  Schwartz.  Limiting  it  to  the  war  plants  if  the  British 
authorities  should  deem  it  necessary  and  they  would  tell  » certain 
group  of  workers  in  London  to  go  to  Scotland  or  to  Manchestci,  is 

there  authority  to  make  them  go?  t i 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes;  it  is  my  impression  they  can.  1 do  not  knou 

the  law,  but  it  is  my  impression  they  have  such  authority. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question,  the  national 
service  acts  do  give  such  authority.  They  have  numerous  safe- 
guards, and  these  include  the  fact  that  no  worker  can  be  disdiarged 
nor  can  he  quit  without  permission;  so  that  there  is  niachinery  set  up 
for  an  appeal  in  these  cases  of  discharge  or  leaving  work,  vliicii 
includes  carrying  those  cases,  in  some  instances,  up  to  the  national 
level  Most  of  them  are  settled  by  local  appeals  boards. 

Senator  Schwartz.  Up  to  a certain  point,  they  have  the  same 
control  in  England  over  the  workingman  that  they  lun  e o\  ci  the 

bov  in  the  fighting  line?  „ , • i r 

br.  Lamb.  Yes;  they  provide  numerous  safeguards,  mcTuding 

subsidy  for  transfer  and  training  facilities,  and  some  allowance  lor 

his  family  that  is  left  behind,  or  for  him  m the  new  situation  until 

he  has  gotten  settled,  if  his  expenses  are  excessive  lor  the  first  lew 

weeks  o'i  liis  new  stay.  , t *i 

Senator  Pepper.  1 believe  that  is  all  now,  if  you  have  no  further 

questions. 

We  are  verv  much  obliged  to  you. 

You  are  going  to  leave  this  material  here  with  us,  ami  we  deti'rniine 
about  what  part  of  it  should  properly  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hauser.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  material  submitted  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
WashingtoHj  Odoher  21  y 1942. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

(hiited  States  Senate,  Washington,  />.  C . , i • 

My  l)v\n  Senator  Pepper:  In  accordance  with  your  request  at  the  hearings 

before  the  su])Committee  of  the  Coimnitiee  on  Education 
10  1942  I am  submitting  herewith  certain  data  pertaining  to  the  age  an  1 
ertiin  segments  of  the  population  which  are  not  in  the  labor 
ednealion  and  skills  of  persons  m the  labor  force.  The  follo%ving  paragrapns 
refer  to  the  material  which  has  been  compiled  and  selected  for  ymir 

Persons  not  in  the  labor  force  because  oj  permanent  disability .—T\\g  marked 
columns  of  exhibit  A .show  the  number  of  persons  m the  labw  ^ because 
of  oennanent  disability,  chronic  illness,  or  old  age.  5 he  total  numOer  or  Aicn 
nersons  in  March  1940  was  5,220,000,  of  whom  2,954,000  were  males  and  2,-60,000 
were  females  \ large  proportion  of  those  unable  to  work  were  in  the  upper  age 
groimi  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  were  75  years  old  and  over,  and 

thirds  of  1 horn  were  00  vcRrs  old  Riid  over.  ,r  i 

Fergus  in  znSuSs.-Exhibit  B shows  the  number  of  inmates  of  penal 
institution  of  hospi^  for  the  mentally  diseased  or  defective,  and  of  homes  for 

not  Inihe'fabor  Tofer  aUhough  somf  of  ‘?nn,''eTpSaUrtbn7'^^^ 

reduced  bv  the  fact  that  two-fifths  of  the  total  were  and^ 

total  num'ber  of  men  in  penal  institutions  was  less  than  300,000  and  inanx  oi 

them  are  already  engaged  in  work  that  contributes  to  our  national  , 

AuSr  of  absent  from  work  because  of  temporary  ^he  data 

colle!Smd  in  the  1940  census  do  not  provide  direct  evidence  on  the  number  of 
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persons  absent  from  work  because  of  illness.  Such  persons,  together  with  several 
other  groups,  namely,  those  temporarily  absent  because  of  vacation,  industrial 
dispute,  bad  weather,  or  short  lay-off  arc  iiicluded  in  a categorv  designated  as 
“with  a job.”  The  size  of  the  “with  a job”  group  is  shown  in  exhibit  C.  The 
total  number  of  persons  reported  as  “with  a job”  in  ]\Iarch  1940  was  1,121,000. 
On  the  basis  of  various  studies  in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  would  appear  that 
between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  persons  in  this  group  were  not  working 
because  of  temporary  illness. 

More  specific  data  on  the  amount  of  time  lost  because  of  illness  are  available 
from  data  collected  in  May,  June,  and  August  1942,  at  the  request  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  A special  question  covering  the  number  of  days  lost  during  a 
given  week  from  ordinary  activities  because  of  sickness,  injury,  or  disability  was 
asked  of  persons  included  in  the  sample  covered  by  the  Current  Surveys  Section 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  would  provide' a rough  estimate  of  man-days 
lost  from  employment  for  these  reasons,  although  at  a seasonal  low  point.  A more 
detailed  statement  can  be  obtained  from  Barkev  Sanders,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Health  and  Disability  Studies,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social 
Security  Board. 

Data  on  educational  qualifications, — Tables  1 and  2 of  exhibit  D present  data 
on  the  years  of  school  completed  for  persons  25  years  old  and  over,  by  race  and 
sex,  for  the  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  simpler  form  for  divisions  and  States.  These  figures  indicate  that  for  the 
United  States  as  a whole  3.7  percent  of  all  persons  25  years  old  and  over  reported 
that  they  had  never  completed  as  much  as  1 yi  ar  of  formal  schooling.  Those  com- 
pleting fewer  than  5 years  amounted  to  appro 'cimately  10,105,000,  or  13.5  percent 
of  the  total.  As  may  be  seen  from  table  2 of  exhibit  D,  this  proportion  varies 
widely  from  State  to  State. 

A^urnher  of  persons  trained  in  major  categories  of  skill. — The  release  presented  as 
exhibit  E shows  for  males  and  females  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the 
number  seeking  work  in  each  of  a detailed  list  of  occupations.  The  marked 
columns  provide  information  on  the  number  in  each  major  category,  such  as  pro- 
fessional and  semiprofessional  workers,  farmei's  and  farm  managers,  etc. 

Basis  for  classification  of  persons  engaged  in  noriessential  activities. — The  segre- 
gation of  persons  engaged  in  nonessential  activities  as  far  as  the  war  effort  is 
concerned  must  be  made  in  part  on  the  basis  of  industrial  classification  and  in  part 
on  the  basis  of  an  occupational  classification.  Exhibit  F shows  the  total  number 
of  employed  workers  in  March  1940  classified  in  45  industry  groups.  It  is  not 
within  tlie  province  of  a statistical  agency  to  subdivide  such  a list  into  essential 
and  nonessential  activities.  Industries  frequently  cited  as  examples  of  those 
which  could  be  curtailed  with  least  sacrifice  are  wholesale  and  retail  trade  with 
over  7,500,000  employees  in  March  1940  and  personal  services  with  more  than 
4,000,000.  Exhibit  E presenting  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  population 
may  also  be  of  use  in  the  classification  of  the  population  into  essential  and  non- 
essential  activities.  Additional  census  material  shortly  to  become  available  will 
reveal  the  occupational  structure  within  important  industries  and  thus  will  show 
the  kinds  of  workers  likely  to  be  made  available  from  curtailment  of  certain  less 
necessary  lines  of  endeavor. 

Synopsis  of  submitted  material.— T\\&  releases  and  bulletins  submitted  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing  may  b(^  conveniently  grou]ied  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Releases  pertaining  to  labor  reserves;  tliat  is,  to  persons  not  in  the  labor 
force  in  March  1940  but  who  would  be  most  readily  available  for  expanding  the 
labor  force: 

P-9,  No.  10.  Potential  Labor  Supply  in  the  United  States. 

P-9,  No.  13.  Reserve  Labor  Supply  Among  Women  in  the  United  States. 

P-14,  No.  4.  Labor  Reserves  in  the  United  States  bv  Age,  Marital  Status, 
and  Sex. 


2.  Releases  and  bulletins  showing  the  age  distribution  of  the  labor  force  and 
the  employment  status  and  condensed  occupation  and  industry  information  for 
counties,  small  urban  places  of  2,500  or  more,  and  metropolitan  districts: 


P-4,  No.  S.  Preliminary  Figures  on  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14  Years 
Old  and  Over  in  the  United  States  and  in  Urban,  Rural-Nonfarm,  and 
Rural-Farm  Areas,  by  Sex,  Color,  and  5-year  Age  Groups. 

P-4,  No.  9.  Preliminary  Figures  on  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14  Years 
Old  and  Over  in  the  North,  South,  and  West,  by  Sex,  Color,  and  5-year  Age 
Groups:  March  24-30,  1940. 
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p_10  No.  7.  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  in  the 
United  States:  March  24-30,  1940. 

P-10,  No.  9.  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  for 
Regions,  Divisions,  and  States:  March  24-30,  1940. 

P-10,  No.  10,  Employed  Workers  14  Years  Old  and  Over  by  Major  Occupa- 
tion Grou]),  for  the  United  States:  1940. 

P-10,  No.  11.  Employed  Workers  14  Years  Old  and  Over  by  Industry 
Groui)  for  the  United  States:  1940. 

P-10,  No.  12.  Employed  Workers  14  Years  Old  and  Over  by  Major  Occupa- 
tion Group,  For  Regions,  Divisions,  and  States:  1940. 

p_10^  No.  13.  Employed  Workers  14  Years  Old  and  Overby  Industry  Group, 
for  Regions,  Divisions,  and  States:  1940. 

P-10,  No.  16.  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  for 
Cities  of  100,000  or  M<)re:  March  24-30,  1940. 

P-10,  No.  18.  Employed  Workers  14  Yeans  Old  and  Over  by  Major  Occu])a- 
tion  Grou]},  for  Cities  of  100,000  or  More:  1940. 

P-10,  No.  19.  Employed  Workers  11  Years  Old  and  Over  by  Industry 
Grou]),  for  Cities  of  100,000  or  ^lore:  1940. 

P-16,  No.  1.  Age  of  the  Labor  Force,  bv  Sex,  for  Regioi\s,  Divisions,  and 
States,  and  for  Cities  of  100,000  or  More:  1940.  Population  Second 
Series  Bulletin  for  New  York. 

3.  Detailed  data  on  occupational  and  industrial  distribution  of  the  labor  force: 

P-11,  Summary.  Occupations  of  Persons  14  Ycars*01d  and  Over  in  the  Labor 
Force,  for  the  United  States:  1940. 

P-11,  No.  49.  Occupations  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Ov*er  in  the  Labor 
Force:  1940 — New  York. 

P-13,  No.  49.  Industrial  Classification  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  in 
the  Labor  Force:  1940— New  York.  Population  Third  Series  Bulletin 
for  South  Carolina. 

These  data  are  available  for  States  and  cities  of  100,000  or  more,  ialnes 
similar  to  those  presented  in  the  Third  Series  Bulletin  for  South  Carolina  can  be 
made  available  in  photostat  form  upon  request. 

^ We  shall  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  available  additional  detail  on  any  of  the 
above  subjeclvS  that  you  desire. 

Sincerelv  vours,  _ , , 

J.  C.  Capt,  Director. 

(Voluminous  material  accompanying  ^Ir.  Capt's  letter  is  on  file 
with  the  Committee. 

(The  following  exhibits  are  referred  to  in  the  preceding  testimony:) 

Exhibit  A 

Department  of  Commerce 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
Washington 

Synopsis  of  submitted  material.  Tlie  releases  and  bulletins  submitted  may  i)e 
conveniently  grouiied  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Releases  ])ortaining  to  labor  re.scrves,  that  is,  to  persons  not  in  the  labor 
force  in  March  1940  but  who  would  be  most  readily  available  for  expanding  the 
labor  force: 

P-9,  No.  10.  Potential  Labor  Supply  in  the  United  States. 

P-9,  No.  13.  Reserve  Labor  Supply  Among  Women  in  the  Tbiited  States. 

P—14,  No.  4.  LaV)or  Reserves  in  the  United  States  by  Age,  Marital  Status, 
and  Sex. 

2.  Releases  and  bulletins  .showing  the  age  distribution  of  the  labor  force  and 
the  employment  status  and  condensed  occupation  and  industry  information  for 
counties,  small  urban  places;  of  2,500  or  more,  and  metropolitan  districts: 

P-4,  No.  8.  Preliiiiinary  Figures  on  Em})loyment  Status  of  Persons  14 
Years  Old  and  Over  in  the  United  States  and  in  Urban,  Rural-Nonfarm, 
and  Rural-Farm  Areas,  by  Sex,  Color,  and  5- Year  Age  Groups. 
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P-4,  No.  9.  Preliminary  Figures  on  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14 
A ears  Old  and  Over  in  the  North,  South,  and  West,  bv  Se.\,  Color,  and 
5 Near  Age  Groups:  March  24-30,  1940. 

P-10.  No.  7.  Employment  Status  of  Person.s  14  A'ears  Old  and  Over  in  the 
United  States:  March  24-30,  1940. 

P-10,  No.  9.  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14  A'ears  Old  and  Over  for 
Regions,  Divisions,  and  States:  March  24-30,  1940. 

P-10,  No.  10.  Employed  Workers  14  Years  Old  and  Over  hv  Major  Occupa- 
tion Group,  for  the  United  States:  1940. 

P-11,  No.  11.  Employed  Workers  14  A ears  Old  and  Over  bv  Industry 

Group  for  the  United  States:  1940. 

P-10,  No.  12.  Employed  Workers  14  AY.ars  Old  and  Over  bv  Major  Occu- 
pation Group,  for  Regions,  Divisions,  and  States:  1940. 

P—10,  No.  13.  Fnnployed  AA  orkers  14  A ears  Old  and  Over  by  Industry 

Group,  for  Regions,  Divisions,  and  States:  1940. 

P-10,  No.  16.  Employment  Status  of  Persons  14  A'ears  Old  and  Ov^r  for 
Cities  of  100,000  or  More:  March  24-30,  1940. 

P-10,  No.  18.  Employed  AA^orkers  14  Years  Old  and  Over  bv  Major  Occu- 
pation Group,  for  Cities  of  100,000  or  More:  1940. 

P-10,  No.  19.  Employed  AA  orkers  14  A' ears  Old  and  Over  bv  Industry 

Group,  for  Cities  of  100,000  or  More:  1940. 

P-16,  No.  1.  Age  of  the  Labor  Force,  bv  Sex,  for  Regions,  Divisions,  and 
States,  and  for  Cities  of  100,000  or  More:  1940. 

Population  Second  Series  Bulletin  for  New  York. 

3.  Detailed  data  on  occupational  and  indusirial  distribution  of  the  labor  force: 

P-11,  Summary.  Occupations  of  Persons  14  A’ears  Old  and  Over  in  the 
Labor  Force,  for  the  L'nited  States:  1910. 

■19-  Occupations  of  Persons  14  Aears  Old  and  Over  in  the  Labor 
Force:  1940 — New  A'ork. 

P-13,  No.  49.  Industrial  Classification  of  Persons  14  Aears  Old  and  Over  in 
the  Labor  Force:  1940 — New  York. 

Population  Third  Series  Bulletin  for  South  ('arolina. 


Exhibit  B 


t 

Persons  I4  years  old  and  over  not  in  the  labor  force  because  of  permanent  disability, 
chronic  illness,  or  old  age,  by  sex,  for  the  United  States:  Mar.  24-30,  19 40 


Age 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total,  14  years  and  over 

5,  220, 098 

2, 9.53,  658 

2,  266, 440 

14  years.. 

15  years 

10,  468 
14, 560 
20. 431 
22, 858 
54,  369 
30,368  1 
103,  504 
121,407 
123, 015 
132,  905 
169, 133 
202,  944 
258,444 
317,179 
492,  537 
807,  259 
904, 733 
1,  433,  984 

5, 429 
7,  960 
10, 407 
in  7«AA 

5, 039 
6,  600 
10, 024 
12, 102 
27, 677 
16. 044 

16  years 

17  years 

18  and  19  years 

26, 692 
14.  324 
ono  1 

20  years 

21  to  24  years  

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  years 

62,  297 

1 A7  Rn7 

59,110 
55, 408 
66,  773 
61,000 
70,  704 
96,  582 
125,  363 
203,  312 
331,660 

35  to  39  years . 

7fi  l‘^0 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years  

55  to  59  years  

108, 133 
132,  240 
161,862 
191,816 
289,225 
475,  599 

070 

60  to  64  years 

65  to  69  years  

70  to  74  years 

75  years  and  over 

7QS1  AQO 

ool,  "iOO 

695,  292 
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Exhibit  C 

Persons  25  years  old  and  over,  by  years  of  school  completed,  and  sex,  for  the  United 

States:  1940 


Years  of  school  completed 

1 

1 Total 

1 

Male  ; 

} Female 

1 

Persons  25  years  old  and  over 

i 74,775,836 

; 37,463,087 

1 

' 37,  312,  749 

No  school  years  completed ! 

2,799,923  j 

i 1,471,290 

1 1,328,633 

Grade  school: 

1 to  4 years 

’ 7,304,689  i 

i 4,079,100 

3,  225,  589 

5 and  6 years 

' 8,515,111  : 

4,399,910  ' 

1 4.115,201 

7 and  8 years 

: 25,897,953 

, 13,239,380 

! 12,  658,  573 

High  school: 

1 to  3 years 

11,181,995 

1 5,332,803  : 

1 5,849,192 

4 years 

10,  551,680 

1 4, 507,  244 

6,044,436 

College: 

1 to  3 years 

4, 075,184 

1,823,981 

2.251,203 

4 years  or  more 

3,  407, 331 

2. 021.228 

1,386,103 

Not  reported 

1.041,970  , 

588,151 

1 453,819 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Hauser, 
and  you,  Mr.  Capt. 

Mr.  Capt.  We  are  very  glad  to  make  our  Bureau  available  to  you 
and  your  committee  for  any  uses  you  care  to  put  it  to. 

(Whereupon,  at  the  hour  of  4:30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:30  a.  m., 
in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pepper,  Schwartz,  and  La  Follette. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  ?vlr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  SMITH 
ENGINEERING  & CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Smith  was  here  yesterday  to  testify.  We 
were  not  able  to  get  to  him,  so  we  will  call  him  as  the  first  witness  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Smith,  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you  give  your  name,  your  resi- 
dence, your  occupation,  and  any  representative  capacity  in  which 
you  come  here,  and  then  such  statement  as  you  might  have  to  make 
on  the  question  of  manpower. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I have  a few  notes  here 
that  I would  like  to  present.  I would  like  to  complete  my  testimony 
and  then  I would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  anybody  might 
have. 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  Charles  W.  Smith,  president  of  Smith  Engineering 
& Construction  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla.  I am  also  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Florida  section  of  American  Road  Builders,  and  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  American  Road  Builders. 
Our  road-building  mdustry,  before  the  war,  was  the  largest  industry 
in  the  country.  Even  6 or  8 months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  60  or  70 
percent  of  our  industry  had  been  converted  to  the  building  of  access 
roads,  streets,  runways,  taxiways,  landing  mats,  drill  fields,  storm 
sewage,  sanitary  sewage,  bombing  ranges,  and  warm-up  aprons  for 
hundreds  of  huge  cantonments  and  airports.  As  you  know,  our  in- 
dustry has  now  gone  100  percent  for  the  war  effort. 

Never  was  an  mdustry  called  on  to  build  so  much  so  fast.  We  are 
building  huge  cantonments — with  the  help  of  our  brother  house-build- 
ing contractors — to  house  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  men.  These 
we  are  finishing  in  from  3 to  5 months.  We  are  building  huge  air- 
ports with  clearing,  grubbing,  paving,  hangars,  administration  build- 
ings, and  barracks  constructed,  for  the  use  of  our  Flying  Fortresses, 
B-25’s,  P-38’s,  P-47’s,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  trainers  and  fighters. 
Three  weeks  after  my  outfit  started  construction  of  an  airfield  at 
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Eglin  \ alpariso,  Ela.,  Flying  Fonrcsses  were  taking  off  and 

landing  on  runways  built  in  the  Florida  sands,  sand  that  you  could 
not  have  driven  your  automobile  through  without  sticking.  My  com- 
pany has  built,  for  the  Nav}'  and  Army  ui  south  Alabama  and  west 
Florida  during  the  past  few  years  fourteen  or  fifteen  million  square 
yards  of  asphalt  runways  and  taxiways.  This  year  we  will  pour 
25. 000, 000  gallons  of  asphalt.  I used  to  think  1,000,000  gallons  was 
all  the  asphalt  in  the  world,  just  as  you  gentlemen  used  to  think  a 
billion  dollars  was  something. 

If  you  should  stretch  the  runways  that  my  company  has  built  in 
the  past  2 years  out  into  a 20-foot  roadway,  it  woidd  reach  from  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  to  \\  ashington,  D.  C.  General  Doolittle  trained  his  famous 
outfit  for  30  days  on  our  runways  befoie  taking  off  for  his  attack 
on  Tokyo.  Lieutenant  Commander  OTIare  and  all  of  tlie  older  Navy 
fly(Ts  have  trained  on  runways  that  we  built  at  Pensacola. 

These  runways  and  taxiways  had  to  b(!  built  good  as  well  as  in  a 
hurry.  A bad  section  of  pavement  and  you  would  have  pilots  and 
bombardiers  killed.  Flying  Fortresses,  P-17’s,  and  PB  2Y’s  crashed. 
Valuable  time  wotdd  be  lost  in  tying  up  the  runways  to  rebuild  the 
pavement.  \ aluable  materials  would  be  lost.  I am  trying  to  say 
that  the  work  my  outfit  is  doing  is  important.  That  it  is  a part  of 
the  war  effort.  That  it  has  taken  5 to  10  years  to  train  my  men. 
That  they  are  highly  skilled  and  camiot  be  replaced  except  by  highly 
skilled  men.  That  they  are  volunteering  or  being  drafted  into  the 
service.  That  we  have  lots  more  aii-fields  to  build  so  that  our  fliers 
can  be  trained  properly  and  can  spark  tin'  winning  of  this  war  with  a 
chance  to  come  through  safely.  That  you  shovdd  do  something  to 
stop  my  men  from  going  into  the  service.  That  their  present  jobs 
are  just  as  important  to  the  war  effort  as  that  of  a pilot,  bombardier, 
or  L'nited  States  engineer  officer.  That  if  you  don’t  stop  them,  tell 
them  that  their  job  is  important,  tell  tlmm  so  that  they  won’t  feel 
like  or  be  considered  slackers,  my  outfit  will  be  shut  down  in  a few 
months  and  so  will  the  other  construction  outfits  of  the  country. 
That  the  skill  of  these  men  will  be  lost  to  the  country  and  the  cause. 
That  when  war  construction  is  finished  in  this  country,  you  will  need 
our  outfit  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  soil  and  other  conditions 
are  similar,  to  build  airports  and  roads.  That  our  outfit  is  like  a 
footbsdl  team  that  has  been  trained  from  .5  to  10  years  together;  that 
is,  it  is  coerdinated  and  has  real  team-work.  Tliat  it  has  improved 
methods  and  specifications,  redesigned  old  and  builds  new  equipment 
to  construct  better  and  faster.  That  tlnse  men  are  going  into  the 
armed  forces  and  will  be  lost  to  the  construction  industry.  At  least 
lost  to  the  outfit  into  which  they  fit  best  and  can  accomplish  most. 
Let’s  keep  these  men  together  until  we  know  they  are  no  longer  needed 
for  vital  war  construction. 

1 want  you  to  know  that  I am  not  trying  to  impress  you  with  my 
importance  or  the  importance  of  mj"  ouifit.  We  are  really  just  a 
small  outfit  woi’king  along  with  one-thousand-three-hundred-odd  other 
roa<l  and  heavy  construction  outfits  doing  the  construction  that  has 
to  be  done  before  our  air  force,  mechanized  units,  and  armies  can  be 
trained.  Hundreds  of  other  outfits  have  been  working  just  as  hard 
and  accomplished  even  more  than  we  have.  Some  of  my  friends  have 
been  building  15,000  sqtiare  yards  of  concrete  pavement  per  day 
when  3,000  to  4,000  square  yards  used  to  be  a huge  day’s  work.  I 
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know  some  others  who  have  been  moving  00,000  to  100,000  cubic 
yards  of  dirt  per  day  when  2,000  to  5,000  cubic  yards  usetl  to  be  a 
real  day’s  work.  Yes,  we,  in  our  industry,  are  doing  our  part  just  the 
same  as  the  airplane  manufacturer,  the  tank  manufacturer,  the  gun 
manufacturer,  the  Diesel-engine  builder,  and  the  shiplmilder.  But 
we  cannot  continue  to  do  so  without  our  men,  superintendents  of 
construction— to  the  Anny  field  generals;  office  managers  and  ware- 
housemen— to  the'  Army  quartermasters  and  ordnance;  foremen — 
to  tfie  Army  captains  and  licntenants;  mechanics  and  opt'rators — to 
the  Army  equipment  specialists,  pilots,  and  armoreil  tank  drivers. 

We  have  been  organized  for  years  as  mobile  units  similar  to  mechan- 
ized units  of  the  Anny.  We  complete  a project  and  move  overnight 
200  miles  across  the  country  ami  Start  war  on  tree  stumps,  rocks, 
mountains,  rivers,  hills,  spong>^  soils,  and  conquer  them,  leaving  behind 
us  smooth,  safe  highways  and  runways. 

I am  going  to  give  you  one  good  example  of  what  is  happening  to 
our  industry  in  the  loss  of  manpower.  We  are  losing  one  of  our  best 
superintendents  to  the  Army.  Ilis  outfit  built  a good  part  of  the 
15,000,000  square  yards  of  runways  that  I spoke  of.  The  following 
are  the  facts  in  his  case: 

Name:  M.  F.  CJonzalez, 

Position:  General  suiKwiiitendcnt  on  n^(>,000,000  project  at  proving  gromnl,  Army 
Air  Corps,  Eglin  Field.  Valpariso,  Fla, 

Age:  34  years;  unmarried. 

Experience  in  construction:  15  years. 

Years  with  company:  10  years;  started  as  warehouse  man,  timekeeper,  assistant 
superintendent. 

AYars  as  superintendent:  6 years. 

Pre-war  classification:  1-A;  before  war  was  reclassified  because  over  28  years. 
Post-war  reclassification:  1-A;  was  granted  deferment  at  comjiany's  request. 


When  deferment  ran  out  last  August,  our  company  asked  for 
further  deferment,  but  even  though  our  requests  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  a letter  from  Captain  Littlefield,  Lhiited  States  area  en- 
gineer on  Eglin  Field  project,  and  a strong  wire  from  the  district 
office  of  the  United  States  engineers,  Mobile,  Ala.,  deferment  was 

not  granted.  Copy  of  letter  and  wire  follows: 

""  ‘ File-EG-RL-DeW 

Eglix  Field,  Fla.,  75,  1942. 

Selective  Service,  Local  Hoard  No.  1,  Escambia  Countv, 

Pensacola,  Fla. 


Re  Manual  Francis  Gonzalez,  Order  No.  998. 

Gentlemen;  This  letter  will  supiiiement  and  sujiport  reasons  set  forth  by 
Smith  Engineering  & Construction  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a further  deferment  for  the  above  named  registrant.  This  office  is  not  au- 
thorized to  directly  request  the  deferment  of  any  contractor's  employees  other 
than  ^‘Heavy  equipment  operators.”  However,  it  is  definitely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  work'in  progress  at  this  station,  and  to  this  project's  relationship  to  the 
national  Avar  effort  to  request  a deferment  for  Mr.  Gonzalez,  therefore,  this  office 
is  setting  forth  beloAv  some  pertinent  data  in  connection  with  his  work  here. 
This  office  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  local  draft  boards  are  vitally  interested  in 
furthering  the  war  effort  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  it  is  felt  that  if  suffi- 
cient justification  is  shown  that' favorable  consideration  will  be  given  to  reason- 
able requests.  It  is  desired  to  reiterate  the  belief  of  this  office  that  the  war 
effort  will  benefit  more  by  allowing  Mr.  Gonzalez  to  remain  in  his  present  ca- 
pacity than  bv  his  induction  into  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  has  been  in  direct  charge  of  various  phases  of  construction  work 
at  this  project  since  early  March  1941.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  the  solere])re- 
sentative  of  his  company  at  this  project  and  is  now  in  full  charge  of  and  totally 
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responsible  for  the  progress  of  approximately  $1,800,000  worth  of  work.  This 
work  is  complicated  and  urgent,  and  is  scatter<'d  over  an  area  of  approximately 
600  square  miles.  All  of  the  information  and  details  necessary  to  coordinate  the 
activities  connected  with  this  are  at  Mr.  Gonzalezes  fingertips.  It  is  felt  that  if 
he  were  replaced  at  this  time  or  at  any  time  be  fore  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
program  that  there  would  be  a definite  slacking  of  the  work  with  which  he  is 
connected  and  that  there  would  be  delays  for  which  this  office  would  be  held 
responsible  by  higher  authority.  It  is  therefore  urgently  requested  that  this 
matter  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

For  the  district  engineer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  T.  Littlefield, 
CaptaiUj  Corps  of  Engineers^  Area  Engineer. 

We  also  had  a wire  supporting  our  request  for  his  deferment  from 
the  district  office  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Office.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  Selective  Service  System,  Local  Board  No.  1, 
Escambia  County,  Pensacola,  Fla.: 

Reference  proposed  induction  of  M.  F.  Gonzalez,  .superintendent  for  Smith 
Engineering  & Con.struction  Co.  Mr.  Gonzalez  is  thoroughly  experienced  with 
all  construction  work  performed  at  Eglin  Field.  This  is  a war  project  and  it 
is  urgent  that  remaining  work  be  supervised  by  contractor’s  employee  thoroughly 
experienced  with  all  phases  of  this  job.  Replacement  of  registrant  not  availaV^le. 
Contract  e.xpected  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1943.  Deferment  of  Gonzalez 
to  that  date  will  expedite  war  effort.  Your  earnest  consideration  requested. 

I’.  S.  E.ngineeu  Office,  Mobile,  Ala. 

I went  up  and  talked  to  the  draft  board,  after  these  various  papers 
were  presented,  and  I filled  out  a form,  I'orm  42,  requesting  his  defer- 
ment as  his  employer,  and  the  board  told  me  that  in  spite  of  all  this 
they  could  not  defer  Air.  Gonzalez  again,  that  various  fathers  and 
mothers  had  inquired  as  to  why  Mr.  Gonzalez  had  not  been  drafted, 
and  they  could  not  go  any  further  with  the  matter.  We  did  not  appeal 
because  we  were  afraid  we  might  do  something  to  hurt  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

If  there  is  any  way  that  we  could  be  allowed  to  hold  our  superin- 
tendents, office  managers,  foremen,  and  some  of  our  skilled  operators 
it  will  mean  that  we  can  do  our  present  job  in  the  war  effort  better, 
faster,  and  cheaper. 

As  you  can  see  under  the  present  system  not  even  our  military 
leaders  can  keep  our  manpower  where  they  know  it  is  most  needed. 

y hen  I talked  to  the  draft  board  about  Gonzalez’  case,  they  ad- 
mitted that  our  argumetits  seemed  very  sound,  but  that  they  had  been 
questioned  by  mothers  and  fathers  of  draftees  quite  often  lately,  as  to 
why  “Pop”  Gonzalez  was  permitted  to  stay  out  of  the  Army.  As  you 
know  in  small  towns,  and  most  of  us  live  in  small  towns,  keeping  up 
with  everymne  else’s  business,  the  local  draft  boards  are  really  on  the 
spot.  When  they  are  given  a quota  to  get,  they  get  it  whether  defense 
worker,  married  man,  or  even  a man  with  wife  and  children.  Until 
we  get  some  over-all  scheme  of  things  to  control  manpower  so  that  we 
can  put  first  things  first,  get  the  job  well  i)i  hand,  and  then  turn  to  next 
things  next,  we  will  never  end  this  job  as  it  should  be  ended — -right 
side  up. 

Do  something  now  to  keep  our  heavy  construction  outfits  manned 
so  that  we  can  do  our  part  to  win  this  war.  When  the  need  for  con- 
struction is  gone,  put  guns  on  our  shoulders  and  send  us  where  you  will. 
Thanks. 

We  all  have  ideas  of  how  the  above  could  be  accomplished — -this 
will  come  out  in  the  discussion. 
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In  conclusion,  I might  say  that  in  the  State  of  Florida,  in  order  to 
hold  the  men,  a nucleus  of  men  that  we  have  to  have  to  operate  our 
projects  with,  that  we  can  train  older  and  newer  men,  or  possibly  use 
women  in  our  industry,  the  nucleus  would  possibly  not  amount  to 
over  500  or  600  men  in  the  State  of  Florida.  As  to  the  estimate 
country-wide,  we  could  work  out  an  estimate  on  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  500  or  600  men  for  whom? 

Air.  Smith.  For  the  contractors,  the  construction  engineers. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  the  contractors  in  the  State  of  Florida? 

Air.  Smith.  All  the  contractors  in  the  State  of  Florida  ; yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  are  engaging  a total  labor  force  of  about 
how  many,  wmiild  you  say? 

Air.  Smith.  I should  say  that  there  would  be  working  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  only  about  500  out  of  the  15,000  xvould  be 
kevmen? 

Mr.  Smith.  A"es,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  sifting  out  of  those  men  in  the  draft  would 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  vastly  expedite  the  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  jmu  are  now  carrying  on  in  the  building  of  bases,  airfields, 
and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Air.  Smith.  A"es,  sir.  It  looks  as  if  the  work  in  our  part  of  the 
country  is  going  to  continue  well  into  next  year.  Alost  of  us  will 
ha\  e work  that  will  go  on  through  the  spring.  At  present  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  wo  were  going  to  be  almost  shut  down  in  the  early  sjiring 
bx*  the  loss  of  superintendents,  foremen,  office  managers,  and  key 
operators. 

Senator  Pepper.  A"ou  mean  the  organizations  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  this  Government  work? 

Ail-.  Smith.  No,  sir;  they  will  not. 

Senator  Pepper,  ^^"hat  kind  of  work  are  the  contractors  doing? 

Air.  Smith.  We  are  building  access  roads  into  cantonments,  into 
airports  and  bases.  We  are  building  runways  and  taxiways  for  the 
airports,  and  roads  and  streets  into  cantonments,  sewers,  grading, 
drill  iields — we  are  doing  all  the  outside  work  in  connection  wdtli  the 
war  efi'ort  in  our  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now',  all  those  projects  to  which  you  have  re- 
fern'd  ai-e  directly,  of  course,  connected  wdtli  the  war,  either  as  training 
fields  or  as  bases  of  operation  for  tactical  forces? 

Mr.  Smith.  A"es,  sir;  either  working  for  the  Navy  or  Army,  or 
Alaritime  Commission  in  some  cases  where  they  are  building  new 
plants  in  our  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  had  any  conversations  with  the  Army 
engineers  about  this  problem  where  they  have  expressed  sentiments 
similar  to  these  expressed  in  your  case? 

Air.  Smith.  AYs,  sir.  Of  course,  it  has  been  a problem  that  has 
confronted  us  for  quite  some  time.  I have  personally  discussed  it 
W'ith  quite  a few  of  the  officers  in  charge.  They  realize  w'e  are  going 
to  lose  an  awful  lot  of  our  men;  they  realize  our  efficiency  is  going  down 
and  it  is  serious,  and  they  are  concerned  about  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  they  can  do.  As  you  can  see  from  these  wires  to  the  draft 
board,  their  requests  have  little  or  no  effect  at  all.  The  local  draft 
boards,  wdthout  rulings  from  Washington  or  from  headquarters,  are 
not  prone  to  act  or  do  anything,  but  just  let  the  matter  run. 
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Also,  wlion  the  war  first  started,  as  I stated  here  from  mv  notes, 
we  were  able  to  get  deferments  during  the  first  part  of  last  year,  hut 
it  is  beginning  to  tighten  up  to  the  point  now  where  we  realize  we  are 
not  going  to  get  them.  They  are  turning  us  down.  Men  are  put 
into  class  1-A  now  for  the  first  time.  It  looks  as  though  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  deferments  for  them  even  for  the  first  time. 

The  local  situation  is  coming  into  it,  as  I stated  here,  with  the 
draft  boards  very  much  on  the  spot.  In  the  Gonzalez  case,  he  is  a 
young  man  34  years  old  and  holding  a job  that  is  very  necessary  to 
the  war  effort  at  the  present  time  in  west  Florida,  and  the  mothers 
and  fathers  have  been  noting  that  he  is  still  out  of  the  Army.  He  is 

re  in  a small  town  wl»ere  everybody  knows  every- 
body else’s  business,  and  they  stop  the  draft  l)oard  members  on  the 
street  and  question  them  about  it,  ‘^Wl.y  is  it  that  my  boy  goes  to 

z is  not  in  the  Army?”  That  is  the  situation 
that  is  confronting  the  local  board  members  in  our  section  of  the 
country. 

Senator  Pepper.  Obviously  the  draft  board  feels  it  has  to  be  fair 
to  all  the  boys  that  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  give  very  much  consideration  to  the  war 
eflort,  to  the  job  that  a man  is  holding  dowui  and  its  effect  on  the  war 
effort. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator  Schwartz,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  Schwartz.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator  La  Follette? 

Senator  La  Follette.  No. 

_ Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you  veiy  mu<h,  Mr.  Smith.  We  appre- 
ciate your  coming. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  E.  ROGERS,  WORKS  MANAGER,  NORD- 
BERG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Senator  Pepper.  Air.  Rogers,  w'ill  you  state  your  name,  where  you 
are  employed,  and  your  position,  and  in  v hat  capacity  you  come  here, 
and  then  make  such  statement  as  you  might  care  to  make  affecting 
the  sidjject  of  manpower? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Harry  PI  Rogers,  w’orks  manager  of  the  Nordberg 
MiHiufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  We  are  manufacturers  of 
quintuple  and  triple^  torpedo  mounts  for  the  Navy,  Diesel  engines  for 
the  propulsion  of  ships,  and  also  we  are  building  100  5,000-horsepo\v'er 
steam  engines  for  the  piopulsion  of  the  new'  transport  aircraft  ships 
that  they  are  building  for  the  Kaiser  Airport  at  the  Vancouver  yard 
up  in  Washington.  That  is,  all  our  w'ork  is  defense  work,  either 
for  the  Navy  .or  Alaritime  Commission,  but  primarily  for  the  Alari- 
time  Commission. 

I am  not  going  to  recite  any  specific  cases  on  this.  Our  trouble  is 
developing  more  since  September  sometime.  I do  not  know  that  it 
is  particularly  from  the  draft.  It  is  dut;  probably  equally  from  the 
draft  and  from  enlistments.  Those  eidistments,  of  course,  will 
dev'elop  as  these  different  notices  come  out  in  the  paper  that  they  are 
going  to  take  this  class  and  that  class.  Then  the  men  run  to  enlist, 
because  even  though  we  have  a Selectivi;  Service  Act,  which  it  was 
our  understanding  w'as  supposed  to  place  men  in  the  position  that 
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they  are  best  fitted  for  the  war  effort,  (here  is  still  a feeling  by  every- 
body tliat  they  can  go  and  enlist  and  get  something  better  out  of  it. 
We  wonder  why  W(>  have  the  act  when  we  provide  through  the  draft 
to  take  the  men  from  the  right  jiiaces  where  they  ought  to  be,  or 
when  they  may  enlist.  In  every  big  city  we  have  places  where  you 
can  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps,  in  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  or  the 
Army,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  a vast  force  throughout  the 
country  that  is  trying  to  puzzle  this  problem  out  ami  select  the  men 
and  place  them  where  they  are  to  be  put.  How'ever,  that  is  something 
that  we  have,  and  we  have  to  go  along  with  it. 

In  our  particular  case,  we  were  getting  along  very  well  up  to  about 
September.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  lost  263  men  to  the  ilraft. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Out  of  how  large  a force,  Mr.  Rogers? 

Air.  Rogers.  W’e  started  out  in  January  of  1941  when  this  took 
place.  At  that  time  we  had  1,545  men.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  3,200  men.  During  that  time  we  have  built  a plant  that  is 
used  entirely  in  the  production  of  quintuple-torpedo  mounts  and  now 
goes  over  to  the  triple  mounts  for  the  Air  Corps  vessels.  We  get 
practically  all  of  the  men  from  learners,  because  we  thought  it  was 
a job  that  would  lend  itself  to  tooling  up.  So  while  a man  just  did 
not  work  on  one  operation  all  the  time,  we  put  him  on  one  machine, 
and  w'ith  the  fixtures  to  put  the  work  in  it  had  to  come  out,  because 
with  all  the  work,  the  putting  on  of  learners,  with  the  other  things 
to  watch,  with  the  scarcity  of  materials,  you  may  lose  materials 
because  the  inexperienced  man  cannot  do  the  work. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  gets  back  down  to  the  place  where 
your  local  board  is  a neighborhood  man.  That  neighborhood  man 
has  to  face  the  mothers  of  all  these  boys  who  go  to  war,  and  he  knows 
more  about  the  neighborhood  than  he  does  about  the  actual  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Now,  as  far  as  1 am  concerned,  I am  simply  talking  about  Nord- 
berg and  what  may  be  called  heavy-industry  business.  That  is,  we 
are  not  a mass-production  shop  in  any  way,  but  in  the  war  industries, 
you  have  mass-production  shops.  In  mass-production  shops  a man 
may  run  a certain  machine  and  you  could  take  him  and  send  him  to  the 
Army  and  you  could  bring  another  man  in  in  6 or  8 weeks,  because  he 
is  never  doing  anything  but  one  operation  on  that  machine.  A"ou  take 
the  other  type  of  plant,  that  is,  a heavy-industry  plant,  where  at  no 
time  you  have  a great  quantity  of  any  one  thing  to  make,  the  man 
you  train  on  that  machine  has  to  know  everything  that  has  to  be  done 
on  that  machine.  He  may  get  four,  six,  or  eight  different  jobs  during 
the  day.  That  work  requires  a skilled  mechanic,  and  those  skilled 
mechanics  you  cannot  make  in  3 or  4 months,  especially  when  you 
put  someone  on  a machine  that  costs  $100,000  and  you  give  him  a 
piece  to  work  on  that  costs  $5,000  or  $6,000  and  the  tolerances  are  in 
thousandths,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  put  girls  on  the  machine. 
However,  in  all  industries  we  do  have  lots  of  places  where  we  can  put  a 
woman,  or  where  we  can  use  the  so-called  learner  that  we  can  train. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  survey  made  of 
these  plants  by  men  who  actually  can  make  the  survey  and  who  know 
what  the  manufacturing  practices  consist  of.  Those  skilled  mechanics 
are  valuable  in  the  war  effort  and  thev  should  be  left  on  the  machine, 
and  they  should  be  left  on  the  machine  whether  they  are  single  or 
married,  if  W'e  are  trying  to  work  this  thing  out. 
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Another  thing,  I think  when  that  married  man  or  that  single  man  is 
definitely  assigned  by  the  Government  to  that  skilled  work  in  the 
plant,  that  it  is  more  important  for  him  t(»  work  on  that  machine  than 
it  is  for  him  to  be  in  uniform,  I think  h(i  ought  to  get  some  kind  of 
insignia  that  he  can  wear,  so  the  rest  of  the  people  will  know  that  he  is 
doing  his  part.  When  these  people  walk  along  the  street  not  in  uni- 
form, other  people  think  they  are  not  doin^  anything,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  they  have  gone  to  enlist,  and  by  doing  that  they  have 
not  helped  the  war  effort  one  bit,  because  they  are  more  valuable  to 
us,  they  are  more  valuable  to  the  country  in  operating  on  one  of  these 
machines  than  they  would  be  in  the  Army. 

I would  also  like  to  say  that  if  we  hav<j  a 10,000,000  Army  and  we 
have  equipment  for  9,000,000,  somebody  ought  to  be  criticized. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Has  this  reached  the  point  w’here  you  can 
see  the  effect  on  your  efficiency  and  production? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  as  to  the  draft  boards,  they  issue 
certain  directives.  I think  they  come  from  General  Hershey’s  office. 
Those  directives  are  not  explicit  in  any  way.  They  are  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  board  as  to  what  they  want  to  do  with  them. 
I was  not  going  to  bring  up  any  particular  cases,  but  there  is  one  case 
that  I would  like  to  cite  to  you.  If  the  latest  dhective  w'as  followed 
through,  as  far  as  our  place  is  concerned,  nobody  would  be  drafted. 
It  cites,  bombs,  mines,  torpedoes,  grenades,  chemical  warfare,  pro- 
jectiles, explosives,  pyrotechnics,  and  then  it  comes  down  to  mortars, 
tanks,  sighting,  fire  control,  torpedo  tubes,  and  it  gives  us  two  sheets 
of  men  that  would  not  be  accepted  because  they  are  in  those  indus- 
tries. The  first  man  we  have  comes  into  the  classification  of  cost 
accountants.  It  includes  cost  accountants  in  here.  We  spent  over  a 
year  trying  to  locate  a cost  accountant  foi'  the  foundry,  and  we  finally 
found  one  4 months  ago.  He  happens  to  be  a C.  P.  A.,  and  that  makes 
him  a little  more  than  a cost  accountant.  The  man  was  married  a few 
weeks  after  this  law  went  into  effect  so  he  is  not  counted  as  being 
married,  even  though  he  was  engaged  for  a year  and  a half  before  that. 
That  man  was  put  in  class  1-A  because  he  has  only  had  4 months’ 
experience  with  us.  A C.  P.  A.  does  not  gain  his  experience  in  4 
months  in  any  one  plant.  Now  we  are  starting  out  hunting  another 
man  for  that  job,  and  with  all  the  different  things  that  come  up,  God 
knows  cost  accountants  are  valuable  to  companies  now. 

This  directive,  and  this  part  of  the  directive  works  differently  with 
the  different  local  board.  We  have  one  board  that  will  give  us  an 
apprentice  that  had  a year  and  3 months’  1, raining,  they  will  defer  him, 
and  another  board  puts  an  apprentice  in  1-A  that  has  been  with  us 
over  2 years.  There  is  no  sense  to  that.  Now,  when  we  go  back  to 
this  first  board  with  an  apprentice  that  \\  as  with  us  over  2 years  and 
they  discover  that  another  board  has  sent  one  in  that  was  with  us  15 
months,  they  will  send  this  other  one  in.  Three-  and  four-year 
apprentices  are  our  backbone,  they  are  helping  us  out  and  we  have  got 
to  have  them.  We  started  traming  apprentices  4 years  ago,  when  we 
did  not  know  that  this  was  coming  up.  In  the  4 years  things  have 
changed.  We  did  try  to  hire  apprentice's  at  18,  because  that  con- 
form.s  with  most  of  the  State  laws.  That  meant  if  we  had  apprentices 
with  2 years’  training,  they  were  deferring  them.  Now  they  have 
changed.  Where  we  were  going  back  to  18-year-old  men,  now  we  are 
gouig  back  to  16-year-old  apprentices.  We  will  probable  lose  the 
other  apprentices,  the  men  that  have  been  trained. 


An  apprentice  is  different  fi’om  a learner.  An  appientice  comes 
through  as  a journeyman  machinist.  That  journeyman  machinist 
can  work  on  any  operation  on  any  machine. 

When  you  grow  from  1,500  men  to  3,200  men,  with  the  normal 
losses  that  3’ou  have,  not  due  to  deferment  but  due  to  moving  around, 
and  things  like  that,  jmu  have  got  to  have  a certain  nucleus  to  train 
men.  You  cannot  train  learners  without  trained  men.  We  have  got 
to  have  them.  It  does  not  mean  anything  to  us  whether  they'  are 
single  or  whether  they  are  married,  but  it  does  mean  something  to  tlie 
draft  board,  because  the  draft  board  member  has  got  to  face  the 
mother  of  a single  fellow  who  has  been  put  in  the  Army.  So  the  draft 
boards  work  the  other  way".  Some  bartender  will  be  deferred  while 
some  first-class  machinist  will  be  sent  to  the  Army\  That  may  be 
helping  the  draft  board,  but  it  is  not  helping  the  war  effort  at  all, 
in  my'^  opinion. 

We  have  another  sy^stem,  the  quota  system.  The  quotas,  as  we 
understand  it,  are  set  up  in  a ratio  to  the  number  of  registrants  that 
they'  have  in  the  boards,  or  in  the  city',  or  in  the  State,  and  there  are 
certain  allowances  made  for  enlistments.  That  part  gets  me.  That 
is,  they'  have  to  send  100  men  from  the  board,  Imt  because  10  have 
enlisted  they'  only'  have  to  si'iid  90,  which  means  that  those  10  went 
into  the  Army  without  any'  plan  for  what  is  liest  in  the  war  effort. 
Now,  if  a thousand  men  went  in  1 month  ahead  and  were  taken  from 
industry',  we  have  lost  200,000  productive  hours,  and  we  have  sent 
them  to  a camp  somewhere  a month  before  they  were  wanted.  That 
is  where  1 cannot  see  tlie  enlistment  part. 

Now,  as  to  the  quotas — it  is  my'  understanding  now,  and  I may 
be  wrong,  but  I do  not  think  so — we  take  the  same  ratio  throughout 
the  country'  because  we  are  democratic.  In  the  entire  area  of  Mil- 
waukee we  have  got  probably'  650,000  people  of  which  we  know 
100,000  at  least  are  working  in  defense  industries,  not  counting  the 
women.  That  means  1 out  of  every'  7 is  in  defense  work.  We  go  to 
a city  like  New  York,  which  is  not  an  industrial  center,  nor  is  it  a 
farming  center,  it  is  composed  of  people  that  are  there  principally  in 
the  mercantile  pursuits  of  different  kinds,  they'  get  the  same  ratio. 
You  would  have  no  trouble  picking  out  any  ratio  in  New  York,  in 
my'  opinion,  but  when  you  go  to  a town  like  Milwaukee,  or  any'  of 
y'our  industrial  areas,  and  try  to  take  them  out  on  the  same  ratio, 
in  order  to  meet  those  quotas  they  have  got  to  take  men  out  of  essen- 
tial industries.  It  seems  to  me  that  ratio  ought  to  he  changed  in  some 
way,  and  that  those  things  ought  to  he  taken  into  consideration.  You 
would  have  the  same  thing  in  your  farming  communities,  in  your 
farming  States.  We  are  a little  unfortunate  in  Wisconsin,  we  are 
both  an  industrial  and  a farming  State. 

Nobody  has  said  anything  y'('t,  that  I have  seen,  about  putting 
learners  on  farms.  They  talk  now  about  taking  the  16-year-old  boy 
and  putting  him  into  industry.  It  seems  to  me  the  16-year-old  boy' 
would  have  a lot  better  break,  after  this  war  is  over,  if  he  were  put 
on  a farm  to  do  a little  farm  work. 

We  feel  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  committee  set  up  to  make 
surveys  of  the  plants  and  definitely'  find  out  what  each  man  within 
an  industry  ami  w'hat  each  plant  within  an  industry'  is  doing  that  is 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  working  on  the  premise  that  the  war  effort 
means  eveiything,  it  means  farming,  it  means  industry,  and  it  means 
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tlie  arnu'd  forces.  Also  working  on  the  premise  it  would  he  better 
to  have  more  ecpiiimient  than  soldiers,  rather  than  it  would  he  to  have 
more  soldiers  than  equipment.  If  we  need  a million  more  soldiers, 
they  have  "ot  them  in  Russia,  they  havi  got  them  in  China,  and  they 
can  use  our  equipriient. 

e feel  there  should  he  a change  in  the  quota  system  so  that 
imlustrial  cities  and  farm  centers  aie  ]>laccd  on  a difi'ercJit  basis  in 
relation  to  the  Army  than  some  of  these  other  centers. 

e also  cannot  see  the  reason  for  having  two  or  three  regiments  of 
men  scattered  all  over  the  country  recruiting  for  the  Navy,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  Army,  when  we  have  set  up  the  law  of  the  land  known 
as  the  Selective  Service  Act  which  was  to  definitely  sift  through 
everybody  ami  place  them  in  the  positions  where  they  were  best  fitted 
for  the  war  eflfort. 

Now,  as  far  as  our  compaiiy  is  concern.ed,  we  are  losing  men,  we 
are  losing  good  men,  not  so  much  as  the  men.  that  we  have  lost  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  the  men  that  we  have  before  the  boards  now. 
For  instance,  there  is  Alexander  Doeblei , a journeyman  machinist  for 
6 years  and  6 months;  Donald  Heckel,  a journeyman  blacksmith, 
with  6 years  and  8 months’  experience;  Raymon  Michalski,  a journey- 
man machin.ist  with  5 years  and  6 months’  experience;  John  Nowak, 
a supervisor  of  testers,  he  is  the  man  that  does  the  hydrostatic  testing 
in  mill  work,  with  6 years  and  3 mon.ths’  experience;  Ausman  Olson, 
a journeyman  blacksmith,  who  has  worked  with  us  for  4 months 
but  he  was  a journeyman  blacksmith  with  14  years  and  6 months’ 
experience;  Mathias  J.  Stromberg,  who  is  the  assistant  superintendent, 
outside  ('rection  and  test  engin.eer,  who  has  been  with  us  7 years  and 
2 months.  We  have  to  erect  these  engin.es  anywhere,  whether  it  is 
in  Frajddin  Flying  Field  or  in  Trinidad,  we  have  to  send  the  men  to 
erect  the  engines.  They  have  to  pick  up  any  help  they  can.  find, 
whether  they  are  foreign.ers  from  other  countries  or  from  anywhere 
else.  You  cannot  lose  a man  like  that  simply  because  he  did  not 
have  the  foresight  to  get  married.  These  are  the  men  that  are  before 

the  board  now.  They  are  skilled  mechanics. 

% 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  got  an  apprentice  law.  We 
guarantee  to  give  them  definite  instructions  on  every  type  of  machine, 
and  we  give  them  those  instructions,  and  then  they  take  them  away 
because,  as  they  themselves  assert,  they  want  to  train  soldiers.  I do 
not  see  why  you  have  got  to  train  two  men  to  keep  one  job.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  this  job  we  have  got  to  do  it  efficiently. 

Now,  we  are  not  expecting  a lot  out  of  this  in  the  way  of  glory,  or 
anything  like  that.  We  have  got  certain  jobs  to  do.  When  they 
call  us  down  and  they  say  they  want  us  to  build  100  engines,  they 
want  us  to  get  out  by  the  8th  of  next  December  5, 000-horsepower 
steam  engines  weighing  330,000  pouiuh  apiece,  it  is  quite  a task. 

e are  already  building  Diesels  and  eveiything  else  as  fast  as  we  can. 
We  took  that  work  over  in  good  faith  that  we  were  going  to  get  the 
men  to  do  it,  and  we  hope  the  materials 

Senator  Pepper.  Tlu'se  are  things  that  go  in  the  small  ships? 

Mr.  Rogers.  These  are  the  Skinner  steam  engines  for  these  ships 
because  you  cannot  get  the  reduction  gears.  They  are  going  in  the 
oO  aircraft  transport  ships  that  Kaiser  is  building.  That  was  a job 
that  was  all  set,  after  we  were  ready  to  start  on  Diesels  on  Friday, 
and  on  Saturday  they  changed  it  to  steam.  Incidentally,  they  are 
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not  our  engine,  they  are  the  Skinner  engine,  but  Skinner  cannot  build 
them  as  big  as  these.  We  have  got  them  farmed  out  all  over  the 
country  in  addition  to  what  we  are  doing,  we  are  farming  out  to  over 
100  places. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  making  engines  to  go  into  ships  that  have 
got  to  be  built  if  we  want  to  get  our  Army  in  readiness? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  right.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our  production 
is  on  engines  for  ships. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Rogers,  I assume  you  have  discussed 
this  w'ith  other  production  men  in  Milw  aukee? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  to  any  great  extent;  no. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I was  just  asking  whether  the  others  were 
not  having  the  same  e.xperience. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Absolutely,  because  Milwaukee  is  not  a mass  pro- 
duction center,  Alihvaukee  is  a machine  tool  center  and  therefore  we 
have  a different  problem  as  against  the  mass  production  centers.  In 
the  mass  production  centers,  in  the  automobile  industry,  you  run  into 
men  that  work  10  years  making  a nut,  and  that  is  all  he  has  ever  done. 
He  makes  one  operation  on  one  machine.  The  machine  is  set  up  for 
them,  it  is  tooled  up  for  them,  and  if  they  set  the  work  in  it  will  come 
out  all  right.  But  you  haven’t  got  that  m the  heavy  production  in- 
I dustry  where  you  have  got  milling  machines  that  cost  $225,000,  and 
I we  have  got  a set  of  cutters  on  there,  just  the  cutters,  that  cost  $1,000, 
’ and  if  the  fellow  presses  a wrong  button  you  have  got  a thousand 
' dollars’  worth  of  cutters  shot.  You  cannot  put  learners  on  that  kind 
I of  stuff,  gentlemen.  Where  we  do  drilling  through  jigs  and  fixtures, 
3'ou  can  put  them  on. 

We  are  asking  for  deferment  of  the  veiy  highest  type  of  skilled  men 
who  learned  the  particular  trade,  like  the  man  I referred  to  who  does 
all  the  hydrostatic  testing.  That  man  is  important  to  us,  because  if 
you  are  w orking  under  high  pressures  you  have  got  to  know'  somethmg 
about  it. 

We  are  replacing  the  unskilled  labor,  w'e  are  taking  men  that  have 
got  flat  feet  or  leaky  hearts,  things  like  that,  that  w'e  would  not  accept 
2 years  ago,  but  now  we  are  elated  if  we  get  one. 

We  have  also  tried  to  take  the  boards  through  the  plant.  We  take 
them,  through  singly  or  two  at  a time  in  the  evening  and  try  to  explain 
to  them  that  this  is  a milling  machuie,  this  is  a grmder,  or  this  is 
something  else.  \\  e have  wdiat  is  known  as  a sand  slinger.  That  is 
quite  a big  machine.  The  man  wdio  operates  it  has  to  know'  what  he 
is  doing,  \^’e  put  in  a request  for  deferment  for  that  m,an.  He  was 
turned  down  in  the  first  round  because  he  was  referred  to  as  a sand 
slinger  operator.  The  board  said  anybody  can  sluig  sand.  Y e had 
him  down  there  one  night  and  the  fellow  looked  at  it  and  he  said, 
“My  God,  is  that  a sand  .sluiger?”  That  is  what  the  boards  know' 
about  it.  W e try  to  educate  the  boards  as  fast  as  we  can.  They  are 
in  an  awful  position  w'hen  single  men  are  walking  down  the  street  and 
married  men  are  drafted  and  they  are  asked  why  th.at  is  so.  That 
single  man  who  is  going  tlow'ii  the  street  is  in  just  as  tight  a spot.  He 
is  going  to  come  up  eventually  and  enlist  if  lie  hasn’t  got  something 
that  he  could  wear,  that  designates  him  as  having  done  his  part,  and 
unless  the  Government  says,  “You  cannot  go  into  the  Army  no 
niatter  w'hat  you  want  to  do,  because  you  are  more  important  on  this 
machine  tool.” 
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Those  of  US  that  wear  tlic  Navy  ‘‘E”  have  got  a little  break.  There 
are  a lot  of  good  men  in  industries  that  have  done  enough  to  earn  the 
Xavy  “E,”  just  like  we  have  done,  who  are  in  exactly  the  same 
situation  as  we  are. 


I am  not  bringing  up  any  other  eases,  outside  of  the  accountant  that 
We  have,  because  that  is  so  definite  on  the  very  latest  directive,  which 
does  not  mean  anything  as  far  as  the  draft  board  is  concerned,  because 
they  each  interpret  it  in  their  own  way.  It  depends  on  whether  they 
have  got  a lot  of  people  that  they  can  send  and  not  affect  industry,  or 
whether  a board  has  got  two  or  three  industries,  or  where  they  have 
got  most  of  the  population  working  in  the  defense  industry  and  they 
have  got  to  meet  tlieir  quotas. 

As  I see  it,  we  either  make  the  stuff  or  we  do  not  make  the  stuff. 
We  will  still  drive  hard.  We  are  starting  putting  on  women  now,  and 
from  what  I can  see,  they  will  probably  be  just  as  good  as  men  in 
most  of  the  positions  we  put  them  in  but  there  arc  a lot  of  positions 
that  they  cannot  work  in  and  there  are  a lot  of  positions  that  a man, 
unless  he  is  trained,  cannot  work  in. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator  La  Eolletfe,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  La  Foelette.  I do  not  believe  I have  any  (piestions.  I 
would  simply  like  to  say  that  I can  conlinn  everything  that  Mr. 
Rogers  has  said,  as  the  result  of  communications  I have  received  from 
Wisconsin  manufacturers.  It  seemed  to  me  months  ago  that  this 
manpower  crisis  was  obvious  aiul  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 

As  XIr.  Rogers  savs,  vou  can  hardlv'  blame  the  local  draft  boards 
under  the  present  situation.  You  remember  Mr.  Bkklle's  testimony 
in  vhich  he  pointed  out  that  in  England  they  have  a national  service 
officer  who  is  a trained  engineer,  a trained  production  man,  who  goes 
out  and  inspects  the  plants,  surveys  (he  plants  if  a ileferment  is 
requested,  and  he  makes  an  investigation  and  approves  or  dis- 
approves it.  I think  unless  something  is  done  very  quicklj^  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a position  where  there  is  going  to  be  a sharp  decline  in 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  produi  tion. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator  Schwartz? 

Senator  .Schwartz.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  English  system? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Xo,  sir,  not  in  particular. 

Senator  Schwartz.  I want  to  say,  after  you  have  outlined  it,  you 
have  outlined  what  the  English  have  done  after  3 or  4 years  of  study 
and  effort. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I am  just  outlining  what  I think. 

Senator  Pepper.  He  meant  to  compliment  you  by  saying  that  you, 
out  of  your  own  brains,  have  evolved  suggestions  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  British  have  put  into  effect  as  a governmental 
policy. 

Mr.  Rogers,  I can  certainly  concur  in  what  Senator  l^a  Follette 
has  said.  I had  the  privilege  of  visiting  your  splendid  plant  in 
Milwaukee  some  time  ago.  I remember  your  president,  Mr.  Friend, 
was  earnestly  interested  in  the  project  in  which  the  plant  was  occupied. 
I never  saw  a more  earnest  and  zealous  man  in  his  desire  to  make  the 
plant  contribute  something  to  war  and  victory.  He  said  he  had  some- 
times wished  to  throw  up  Ids  hands.  He  said,  ‘T  don’t  know  Avhat  to 
do.  I am  expected  to  turn  these  out  on  time,”  and  he  showed  me  the 
torpedo  tubes  that  the  Navy  wanted.  You  have  got  to  have  the 
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torpedo  tubes  if  you  want  to  fight.  There  is  no  use  in  having  an 
Army  unless  you  have  something  that  they  can  fight  with. 

Mr.  Roger.s.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  these  men,  be- 
tween now  and  next  Pebruary  we  have  got  to  get  500  or  0(10  more. 
We  are  putting  u])  new  binldings  for  the  Xlaritime  Commission,  and 
there  are  60  new  machine  tools  coming  in.  Those  machine  tools  range 
up  to  S4-inch  lathes,  50-foot  centers.  We  are  starting  to  build  men 
up  to  those  ])oints  and  have  gotten  down  to  a small  enough  basis  so 
that  we  can  tluow  in  learners  on  the  lower  end.  We  have  a learner 
program.  Most  of  the  smaller  machine  work-  that  is  done  in  the 
torpedo  end  is  done  with  learners.  In  fact  we  got  two  certificates  of 
individual  merit  the  other  day  on  suggestions,  from  the  War  Product- 
tion  Board,  the  first  two  in  "Wisconsin.  Of  8 men  that  we  sent  to 
the  War  Production  Board,  we  were  asked  for  their  background,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  that  made  the  best  suggestion 
has  spent  6 years  as  a mortician’s  assistant.  That  is  what  we  start 
from.  If  we  start  from  that  and  after  7 months  we  make  it  so  he  can 
operate  a machine  and  then  we  lose  him  and  we  start  all  over  again 
we  don’t  gain  much,  because  we  have  got  to  get  all  these  new  men  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  got,  we  have  got  to  get  500  more  men. 
Thev  are  doubling  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  large  Diesel  engines 
and  a large  Diesel  engine  consists  of  about  2,500  parts,  about  2,500 
different  pieces. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Rogers,  from  what  you  said  my  mind  is  pro- 
voked to  the  thouglit  that  the  Army  itself  recognizes  that  ther(>  are 
certain  essential  organizatioiis  that  must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
siqiport  the  fighting  men.  In  other  words,  every  man  that  wears  a 
uniform  hasn’t  got  a gun  and  out  in  the  front-line  trenches,  he  is  out 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  or  doing  pa])er  work  or  in  communications, 
doing  all  sorts  of  jobs  other  than  combat  jobs,  which  they  recognize 
as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fighting  force  at  the  front.  So 
you  may  have  the  experience  of  pulling  one  of  your  mechanics  from 
one  of  your  defense  production  plants  and  putting  him  into  a chu-ical 
job  eventually  in  the  Army.  There  is  no  absolute  assurance  that  the 
fellow  coming  out  of  the  factory  will  be  given  a gun,  he  might  be 
doing  clerical  work,  while  the  clerk  may  be  given  a gun  aiul  sent  to  the 
front.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Army  would  take  men  who  are  not  so 
physically  fit,  and  a lot  of  women,  to  do  a lot  of  the  noncombat  work 
in  the  Army,  that  would  mean  that  they  would  have  more  of  their 
men  for  actual  combat  duty.  It  is  obvious  that  there  has  not  been 
an  over-all  plan,  taking  into  consideration  the  national  interest  ami 
national  necessity  in  regard  to  the  fullest  use  of  our  manpower.  Now 
we  have  priorities  in  respect  to  materials  but  not  in  respect  to  man- 
power. 

You  have  certainly  been  of  great  value  to  us.  This  record,  we 
hope,  will  have  some  influence  on  the  shaping  of  our  policy,  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  we  want  to  exprc'ss  our  very  deep  thaid^s  to  you  for 
coming  here  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Are  there  any  other  witnesses?  If  there  is  no  other  witness  present, 
then  we  will  recess  the  hearing  until  10:30  tomorrow  morning  here  in 
this  room,  unless  there  is  further  notice  given  to  the  contrary. 

(Wliereupon,  at  the  hour  of  11 : 30  a.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until 
10:30  a.  ra..,  Tliursda}^,  October  22,  1942.) 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  committee  room.  United  States 
Capitol,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pepper  and  La  Follette. 

Also  present:  Ur.  Robert  K.  Lamb,  special  assistant  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  gentlemen  come  around  here,  please. 
We  Mull  bear  first  from  Mr.  Winner.  Very  mtII,  Senator  La  Follette. 

Senator  La  Follette.  iMr.  Winner,  wuU  you  please  give  your  full 
name,  your  address,  present  occupation,  and  in  what  capacity  you 
appear  here  before  this  subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  C.  WINNER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

Air.  Winner.  Aly  name  is  Paul  C.  Winner,  130  State  Office  Build 
ing,  Aladison,  Wis.  I am  Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  also  State  and 
labor  supply  officer;  but  I appear  here  in  the  capacity  of  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Let  it  be  noted  for  the  record  that  on 
yesterday,  as  I understand  it.  Air.  AIcNutt,  Chairman  of  the  V ar 
AlanpoM’er  Commission,  testified  before  the  Alilitary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  a legislative  program  was  in  the  process  of  being  formu- 
lated, and,  as  I underetand  it,  one  of  the  principal  provisions  wbicb  he 
outlined  before  the  Alilitary  Affairs  Committee  was  the  proposition 
that  the  intake,  so  to  speak,  of  all  employment  for  industry,  should 
come  through  the  United  States  Employment  Offices,  and  that  also, 
as  I understand  it,  was  one  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  the 
President  in  his  “fireside  chat,”  so  it  seems  to  me  very  pertinent  to 
the  whole  manpower  situation  if  you  v’ould  proceed  now.  Air.  Winner, 
in  your  own  way,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  happening  so  far  as  the 
personnel  of  the  Employment  Services  are  concerned,  and  what- — in 
your  judgment — will  have  to  be  done  if  this  service  is  going  to  not 
only  be  able  to  carry  on  what  it  is  doing  now  but  to  accept  this  very 
great  additional  load  which  is  apparently  about  to  be  dumped  on  it. 

Air.  Winner.  Prior  to  January  1,  1942,  the  Employment  Services 
were  operated  by  the  respective  States,  but  on  the  1st  of  January,  by 
Executive  order,  the  Employment  Services  were  loaned  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  duration  of  the  "war. 

At  that  time,  January  1 , the  morale  of  Employment  Service  personnel 
M^as  the  highest  it  had  ever  been  in  its  history.  Everyone  was  pleased 
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tluit  they  were  to  bo  Fodoral  cniployoos  and  would  obtain  all  of  the 
ights  and  privileges  ol  Federal  einploAoes.  It  was  promised  that 
leh  things  as  accumulating  sick  leave  and  vacations,  State  pension 
accruals,  would  be  adjusted  to  the  Federal  basis,  but  this  has  not 
actually  been  put  into  effect.  Vacations  have  not  only  bmi  Ibhtecl 

to  for  o,npl„yees 

The  salaries  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Employment  Seryice 
haye  neyer  been  adjusted  to  the  Federal  basis.  As  a consequema* 
other  goyernnnuital  chqiartments  not  only  pay  higlu'r  salaries  for 
comparable  positions,  but  these  higher  salaries  act  as  an  incentiye  for 
employees  to  transfer  to  h ederal  jobs.  The  salaries  offered  in  priyate 
mdustiy  are  also  greatly  in  excess  of  the  salaries  of  United  States 
Employment  Seiwice  employees.  As  a consequence,  about  45  percent 

the  Uni3  States  Employment  Seiwice  throughout 

nfiV  ^ States  haye  left  to  take  other  jobs,  either  with  other  Federal 
Depaitinents  or  ui  private  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Since  wliat  date,  Mr.  Winner? 

Air.  Winner.  Since  January  1. 

Jho  rale  ol  turn-over  of  employees  is  accelerating:  every  month. 
In  the  past  month  it  was  approximat(^ly  percent  which  would  he 
on  an  annua  basis  of  90  porcent  a yea,  / The'  ....fonl.na,,  of  this 
tuin  mu  IS  the  fact  that  the  older  and  n ore  experienced  emplovees 
andrthose  most  competent  are  the  ones  y ho  get  the  most  attrac^iye 

Well  now,  as  T understand  it,  these  present 

w r^  f necessity,  be  quite  low  si.n-e  they 

\\(ie  wState  standards  to  start  with. 


loi  instance,  take  m Wisconsin,  where  I am  quite  sure  the  salaries 
are  higl^^tw  than  the  ayerage,  what  are  some  of  the  salaries  that  are  paid‘^ 
All.  W INNER.  W e are  required  to  select  our  typing  and  stenographic 

r Those.  ,.x,„n in, ui„“ 


aro  ailmelod  hy  tho  Uiiitod  Stalos  Civil  .‘^orvioo  Commission  to  pay 
b,.t.inninfr  saliiinos  of  S120  por  month.  Wo  aro  roquiiod  to  pavtlfom 
the  pie\ ailing  State  rate,  which  is  $100  per  month.  Naturally  when 
ye  oiler  jieople  $100  per  month,  when  they  expected  they  were  o-nim^ 
to  got  $120  most  of  tJ,om  rofuso.  Tho  fctv  that  ™ oaiLot  'utlM 

stay  moroly  long  onongh  to  got  a littio  oxpoi  ionco  and  thon  ai-o  oli»il>le 
to  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  department.  tiUiwe 


^ W ^ ^^isconsin  the  off^ial  w.wk  for  State  employees  is 

mmi  I v thc^F ^ employees  m the  Employment  Seiwice  were  taken 
ovei  by  the  federal  Goyernment  on  January  1,  the  workiiw  hours 

y ere  stepped  up  to  44  hours  per  week  but  nobody  complained  they 
eie  all  reiidy  and  anxious  to  do  their  share  toward  the  war  elforf 
Therefore,  lor  seiwice  rendered,  from  the  time  standpoint  each  olie 

Takry* The  eost''^r  percent  reduction  in 

Tvy ■ 1 K ^ on  * in  the  meantime,  has  gone  up  approxi- 

mately 15  to  _0  percent.  As  Federal  employees,  each  is  subiected  to 
a o-percent  deduction  from  his  pay  forSv^Lrement  wS 
true  that  this  may  be  considered  as  a saying,  neyertheless,  employees 
e just  that  much  money  less  with  which  to  pay  their  grocery  lulls 
Senator  La  I ollette  IVell,  is  this  a fair  statement,  Mr.  Winmw 
that  in  > our  judgment,  if  the  proposal  goes  through,  to  proyide  that 
all  intake  for  employment  should  go  through  the  United  States  Ein- 
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ployment  Seryice,  that  a situation  will  deyelop,  unless  this  pay  classi- 
fication is  adjusted,  which  will  result  in  inexperienced  people  being  in 
charge  or  connected  with  these  ofhees  who  will  not  haye  the  proper 
experience  to  assist  industry  by  furnishing  them  with  the  qualified 
personni'l? 

Mr.  Winner.  "With  the  loss  of  approximately  45  percent  in  onr 
personnel  since  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  is  a Nation-wide  ayerage, 
we  haye  lost  more  than  45  percent  of  the  productiye  capacity  of  the 
Employment  Seryice.  As  I stated  preyiously,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  replace  these  people  with  competent,  experienced  personnel,  be- 
cause they  don’t  haye  to  start  working  at  the  salaries  that  we  are 
able  to  offer.  The  training  of  these  people  is  more  important  at  the 
present  time  than  normally,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  subnormal 
hy  comparison  with  the  oalilier  of  the  personnel  we  could  get  in 
preyious  years.  Training  is  practically  impossible  because  of  oyer- 
worked  offices  and  understaffed  offices.  Practically  eycry  office,  is 
ojierating  eyery  eyening,  with  no  extra  jiay  for  extra  seryice  rendered. 

Senator  La  "Foleette.  What  has  happened  in  a legislatiye  way — 
for  the  record?  As  I recall,  an  estimate  was  sent  up  for  additional 
moneys  for  the  Seiwice,  but  it  was  eliminated  as  1 recall,  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  W INNER.  Well,  I understand  that  there  was  a deficiency 
appropriation  of  three-million -some-odd  dollars  that  was  deleted,  I 
might  say;  threc-million-some-odd  dollars  to  place  employees  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Seiwice  in  Federal  classifications  the  same 
as  other  Federal  employees;  that  would  automatically  permit  these 
people,  if  they  are  to  be  Federal  employees,  to  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  Federal  employees.  I understand  that  was  deleted  by  the 
House  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Haye  you  any  statement  or  summary  that 
you  would  like  to  place  in  this  record  on  the  situation  in  the  yarious 
States? 

Mr.  Winner.  Since  I look  this  office  in  May,  I haye  been  receiying 
telegrams  and  letters  from  members.  Our  organization  has  about 
seyen  or  eight  thousand  paid-up  members.  These  members  haye 
formed  themselyes  into  State  eliajiters.  The  State  chapters  haye 
sent  me  telegrams  and  letters,  telling  about  the  yery  dangerous 
situation  that  is  deyeloping  in  employment  offices  throughout  the 
entire  eountry.  Alorale  was  neyer  at  a lower  ebb  and,  naturally, 
efficiency  is  seriously  affected.  But  the  exodus  from  the  Employ- 
ment Seryice  is  going  to  be  eyen  greater  in  the  next  few  months  unless 
the  situation  is  corrected.  In  response  to  a telegram,  as  president 
of  the  national  association,  a telegram  to  all  State  directors,  I receiyed 
39  replies,  and  the  situation  in  practically  eyery  State  is  the  same. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Haye  yon  a summary  of  those  which  could 
be  placed  in  the  record? 

^Ir.  Winner.  Yes;  I haye  a summaiw,  which  I would  be  glad  to 
turn  oyer  for  the  record,  and  if  yon  wish  it,  I would  be  glad  to  turn 
over  these  original  telegrams. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I thought  that  perhaps  you  might  like  to 
keep  those. 

Mr.  Winner.  I haye  copies  of  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I would  suggest  that  they  be  inserted  in 
the  record  together  with  the  summary. 
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(The  summary  and  telegrams  referred  to  abov^e  are  as  follows:) 


State 

Employees, 
Jan.  1, 1942 

Employee 

separations 

Percent 
1 turn-over 

Alabama.  

294 

134 

45 

Arkansas  

88 

Colorado. 

239 

71 

30 

Connecticut 

347 

218 

63 

Delaware 

1 

12  5 

District  of  Columbia 

1 — — 

7.  4 

Florida 

230 

88 

38 

OiK)rgia 

26 

Idaho 

88 

43 

50 

Illinois 

799 

00 

Indiana 

323 

75 

Iowa 

33 

Kansas 

172 

57 

33 

Kentucky 

238 

123 

52 

Maine 

156 

56 

36 

Maryland 

275 

87 

32 

Rhode  Island J 

101 

43 

Michigan 

33 

Minnesota ' 

400 

210 

52 

Mississippi 

208 

68 

33 

Montana,— 

85 

40 

Nebraska 

36 

New  Hampshire 

93 

32 

35 

New  Jersey. 

274 

34 

New  York. 

North  Carolina.. 

' 141 

30 

North  Dakota 

45 

Ohio 

1,249 

, 420 

53 

Oregon 

28 

South  Dakota 

36 

50 

Tennessee 

343 

93 

27 

Texas 

39 

Utah 

102 

Virginia 

273 

117 

43 

Washington  

60 

West  Virginia 

200 

104 

80 

Wisconsin— 

338 

104 

32 

Wyoming  

1 

51 

17 

33 

Approximate  average. 

42J4 

Comments 


Kvery  loss  to  Federal  agencies  and  pri- 
vate industry  due  to  better  salaries. 

Lost  33  last  3 months;  could  hire  only  5. 

Serious  replacement  problem. 

Morale  lowest  in  history;  efficiency  loss. 

50  percent  of  loss  to  other  civil-service 
jobs. 

Loss  V.  S.  Employment  Service  as 
whole  for  month  of  September. 

Have  been  trying  to  fill  25  positions  for 
30  days;  refuse  to  take  jobs  at  present 
salary  paid. 

Hate  of  resignations  increasing— rate  of 
8 percent  in  October. 

enable  to  attract  efficient  personnel  be- 
cause of  low  salaries;  morale  low. 

Morale  and  efficiency  seriously  im- 
paired. 

Lost  15  out  of  23  rnan^^^^s  in  last  6 
months. 

Lowered  morale,  loss  in  efficiency;  re- 
placements only  from  low-grade  indi- 
viduals. 

90  percent  resignations  due  to  wage 
scale. 

Morale  completely  destroyed;  effi- 
ciency greatly  lowered;  replacement 
almost  impossible. 

Recruitment  difficult  because  of  sal- 
aries; morale  low. 

On  toboggan  slide  with  respect  to  los- 
ing key  personnel. 

50  percent  of  separations  for  better 
wages;  replacement  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  in- 
dustry and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments; extremely  low  morale. 

Morale  definitely  low;  must  interview 
10  to  get  1. 

Replacements  practically  impossible; 
morale  and  efficiency  badly  affected. 

Eligible  (lualified  persons  not  inter- 
ested salaries  offered;  constaht 
changes  lower  efficiency. 

Morale  low;  left  for  better  compensa- 
tion in  other  agencies. 

Great  difficulty  making  replacements; 
rapid  turn-over  cuts  efficiency;  no 
such  thing  as  morale. 

Contacted  258  stenographers,  14  ac- 
cepted; morale  bad. 

Problem  principally  in  clerical  and 
stenographic  grades  now  substan- 
tially resolved. 

75  percent  resignations  are  for  higher 
salaries;  lack  of  adequate  salaries 
demoralizing. 

Cannot  get  people  to  accept  jobs; 
offered  to  52  to  get  2. 

Best  qualified  first  to  leave. 

Morale  seriously  affected. 

Difficulty  filling  vacancies  due  to  low 
salaries. 

Resignations  for  other  Federal  agencies 
and  private  industry;  cannot  live 
decently  at  our  salary. 

Over  200  employees  accepted  better 
paying  positions;  KM)  positions  un- 
filled due  to  inability  to  meet  wages. 

Morale  lower;  efficiency  impaired;  dif- 
ficult to  discipline;  training  problem 
serious. 

Individuals  not  interested  in  low 
salaries  offered. 

Replacements  almost  impossible. 

Resigned  due  to  higher  Government 
salaries. 

Resignations  for  higher  salaries. 

More  than  half  of  loss  due  to  salary 
structure;  morale  affected. 
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STRICTLY  BUSINESS  By  McFeotfers 


''How  much  did  you  say  that  defense  job  poys?  Hold 
everything!  I'll  be  over  there  myself!" 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  14i  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

Reurtel.  Pay  roll  January  1,  206;  October  15,  164;  resigned  due  to  higher 
Government  salaries,  13;  higher  private  salaries,  20;  jjersonal  reasons,  17;  ineffi- 
cienC}L  13;  military  service,  9;  transferred  to  UC,  33.  Letter  follows. 

W.  AI.  Given,  Jr. 

Chicago,  III. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President^  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services. 

Ret  el  October  12.  Turn-over  of  employees  approximately  60  percent  to  date; 
124  employees  left  for  Federal  service;  111  to  private  employment;  37  requested 
reinstatement  to  State  pay  roll  since  January  1.  Alorale  and  efficiency  seriously 
impaired  because  of  low  salaries  and  our  inability  to  replace  staff,  causing  over- 
time work.  Staff  replacement  very  difficult  as  cannot  attract  workers  because  of 
unfavorable  working  conditions  comparable  to  other  Federal  agencies.  Detailed 
letter  follows. 

Chester  W.  Hepler, 

Director,  United  States  Employment  Service. 
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Hartford,  Conn. 


]'avl  C.  Winner, 

President  rnternational  Association  of  Public  Em]yloymeni  Services, 

Care  United  States  Ewploymcnt  Service, 

Re  your  telegram — 218  separations  since  January  1,  including  21  for  military 
s?rvice;  morale  lowest  in  history  of  Employment  Service,  efficiency  loss  in  excess 
<f  percentage  of  staff.  Reduction  mainly  attributed  to  inadequate  salaries  and 
( ompetition  with  other  Government  agencies.  Letter  follows. 

William  G.  Ennis. 


Des  AIoinis,  lawA,  October  IS,  1942, 

]*aul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  Public  Employment  Services. 

Re  your  telegram — Turnover  33  percent  in  Iowa  since  January  1.  Lowered 
) lorale,  loss  in  efficiency,  replacement  only  from  low-grade  individuals. 

William  S.  Barnes. 


Bismarck,  X.  Dak.,  October  1,  1942. 

'\\UL  C.  Winner, 

United  States  Employment  Service,  Madison,  Wis. 

Turnover  past  12  months,  45  percent.  Since  July  1 budget  unexpended  for  9 
]teople  because  cannot  get  to  accept  jobs  our  salary.  On  merit  list,  offered  jobs 

1 o 52  people  to  hire  2.  ^ -r 

Don  Larin. 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  October  13,  1942. 

L\ul  C.  Winner,  . 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Einployrnenl  Services, 

Madison,  B7s. 

72  on  V.  S.  E.  S.  pay  roll  September  30th,  30  separations  since  January  1, 
042.  Difficulty  filling  2 vacancies  due  to  low  salaries. 

E.  F.  Jorgenson,  Director. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  13,  1942. 

?AVL  C.  Winner. 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

United  States  Employment  Service. 

Turn-over  total  past  9 months,  93  out  of  343  employees;  53  losses  in  inter- 
viewing classifications.  Unable  to  compete  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
private  industry.  Individuals’  obligations  to  families  outweighing  loyalty  to 
service  due  to  inability  to  live  decently  at  our  salary  scale.  Cannot  recruit 

■*om])etcnt  replacements.  ^ 

Paul  Jessen. 


St.  Paul,  AIinn.,  October  13,  1942. 


Paul  C.  Winner,  ^ . 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

United  States  Employment  Service. 


Reurtel.  210  resignations  out  of  a total  of  approximately  400  employees  since 
January  1;  92  outright  resignations  to  accept  private  employment;  26  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies;  29  on  military  leave;  63  transferred  back  to  State  positions. 
Morale  definitely  low  in  all  classifications.  Necessary  to  interview  at  least  10 
persons  to  secure  1 replacement  due  to  inadequate  salary.  Letter  follows. 

Leonard  B.  Ryan, 
Director  for  Minnesota. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  13,  1942. 

Pai  l C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employmeid  Service^, 

United  States  Employment  Service. 

323  separations  January  1 to  October  12,  1942.  On  this  basis,  annual  percent- 
age of  turnover  would  be  75  percent.  On  the  basis  of  separations  during  Septem- 
ber, annual  percentage  of  turnover  would  be  96  percent.  Have  had  turnover  of 
15  out  of  23  managers  during  the  last  6 months. 

J.  Bradley  Haight. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  October  13,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

United  States  Employment  Service. 


Reurtel.  Employment  personnel  Alabama  January  1,  1942,  294  persons  have 
lost  through  today 34;  34  of  this  number  to  other  governmental  agencies,  39  to 
private  industry, 23  reduction  because  of  budget,  38  induction  in  Army  and 
similar  reasons  such  as  following  husband  to  camp.  Every  loss  to  Federal  agency 
and  private  industry  occasioned  by  their  better  salaries.  Letter  follows. 

C.  F.  Anderson, 
Director  for  Alabama. 


Frankfort,  Ky.,  October  13,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

United  States  Employment  Service. 

Retel  October  12.  Total  turnover  since  January,  123  out  of  total  number  238 
employees.  Alorale  completely  destroyed  by  inadequate  salaries;  efficiency 
greatly  lowered;  replacement  almost  impossible.  Letter  follows. 

W.  H.  Fraysure, 

State  Director, 


Seattle,  Wash.,  October  14,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

Care  United  States  Employment  Service, 

Madison,  TUfs.: 

Reurtel,  October  13. — Personnel  turn-over  since  January  1 approximately 
60  percent  on  yearly  basis  which  includes  alarming  percentage  experienced  key 
people  attracted  by  higher  salaries,  other  civil-service  agencies  and^  private 
employers.  Failure  to  adjust  employment  service  salaries  to  civil-service  scale 
having  serious  demoralizing  effect  on  remaining^  personnel.  Replacement  some 
classifications  almost  impossible  especially  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  and 
Vancouver,  critical  war  production  centers. 

A.  F.  Hardy, 

State  Director, 

Washington  United  States  Employment  Service. 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  October  13,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

Resignations  January  1,  1942,  through  September  30,  1942,  141:  turn-over  of 
approximately  30  percent.  Seventy-five  percent  resignations  are  for  higher 
salaries.  Impossible  to  obtain,  through  State  merit  registers,  which  we  must  use, 
male  interviewers  at  present  entrance  salary  of  $1,440  annually,  senior-stenographer 
clerks  at  $1,200  annually  or  junior  stenographer  clerks  at  $1,020  annually.  Ap- 
proximately one-quarter  present  employees  new  and  lacking  in  experience. 
Lack  of  adequate  salaries  demoralizing. 

United  States  Employment  Service, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  K.  Clinton. 
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Austin,  Tex.,  October  13,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

United  States  Employment  Service: 

Turn-over  first  9 months  1942  39  percent.  Over  200  employees  have  accepted 
oetter-paying  positions.  Approximately  100  positions  unfilled  due  to  inability 
to  meet  wages  offered  elsewhere.  Urgent  that  salary  situation  be  remedied  in 
3rder  that  uses  may  meet  wartime  responsibilities  assigned  by  Executive  order 
Df  President  and  War  Manpower  Commission. 

J.  H.  Bond. 
Topeka,  Kans.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

United  States  Employment  Service: 

Total  resignations  1942  used  for  Kansas  57;  turn-over  33.1  percent,  90  percent 
of  resignations  due  to  wage  scale.  Anticipate  increased  resignations  from  service 
of  personnel  in  professional  classifications  to  accept  employment  with  other 
Federal  agencies  paying  civil-service  scale. 

Edward  W.  Franzke, 

Director  for  Kansas,  United  States  Employment  Service. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  October  14,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services. 

Reurtel  12th,  United  States  Employment  Service  in  Ohio  suffered  420  separa- 
tions from  staff  1942  to  date.  Average  monthly  personnel  1,249.  Annual  turn- 
over rate  now  is  53  percent.  Losses  in  professional  classifications  to  j^riyate  in- 
dustry at  one  and  one-half  to  four  times  greater  salary.  Losses  in  clerical  and 
stenographic  classifications  largely  to  Federal  agencies  at  higher  Federal  salary 
rates.  Best  qualified  personnel  first  to  leave  our  service  for  more  lucrative  em- 
piovment.  Our  principal  problem  is  State  compf  iisation  plan  which  specifies 
LTllbwing  induction  salaries:  Clerks  and  typists,  $85;  stenographers,  $90;  inter- 
viewers, $115  and  $125.  Impossible  to  hold  high-grade  personnel  at  these  rates. 

Wade  Hammond, 

Director  for  Ohio, 

United  Slates  Employment  Service. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner,  . ^ ^ • 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  tmployment  Services: 

Retel  October  13,  total  separation  since  Janupy  1 our  service  274.  Turn-over 
to  date  34  percent.  Recruitment  effort  State  civil  service  lists  258  stenographers 
contacted,  14  accepted.  File  clerks,  20  contacted,  3 accepted.  P^mploymcnt  in- 
terviewers, 224  contacted,  134  accepted.  Reason  for  most  refusals  low  salary. 
Vacancies  ^January  1,  41  professional.  87  clerical.  Vacancies  October  1,  profes- 
sional, 35,  clerical,  89.  Morale  bad  as  demonstrated  by  recent  activities  of 
unions  through  their  grievance  committees.  Average  overtime  for  month  3,000 
hours  of  750  persons.  Letter  follows. 

Russell  J.  Eldridge, 

Director  for  New  Jersey, 

United  States  Employment  Service. 


Madison,  Wis.,  October  14,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner,  ^ . cr  • 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

Personnel  losses  since  January  1,  102,  of  which  48  were  in  interviewer  classifi- 
cation, Most  resignations  to  accept  higher  salaries  with  other  Federal  agencies 
or  private  industry.  Training  of  new  employees  difficult  because  of  great  amount 


of  overtime  necessary  due  to  insufficient  personnel.  Monetary  inducements 
beginning  to  outweigh  loyalty  with  detrimental  effect  on  morale. 

Harry  Lippart, 

Director,  United  States  Employment  Service 

for  Wisconsin. 

Denver,  ■ Colo.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

Retel  personnel  turn-over  Colorado  first  8 months  42;  30  percent  of  71  em- 
ployees out  of  a total  239;  29  have  been  in  professional  and  executive  positions 
which  are  extremely  difficult  to  replace.  Turn-over  due  to  low  salaries.  Secur- 
ing replacements  tremendous  problem.  Air-mail  letter  follows. 

L.  A.  West, 

Colorado  Director, 

International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services. 


Helena,  Mont.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

United  States  Employment  Service, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Turn-over  Montana  personnel  this  year  40  percent  based  on  85  employees; 
35  percent  resigned  for  better  paying  jobs.  Replacements  in  all  positions  difficult. 
Eligible  qualified  persons  not  interested  salaries  offered.  Our  wage  range  no 
competition  for  State  or  Federal  agencies  having  higher  wage  brackets.  Constant 
changes  naturally  lower  efficiency. 

O.  C.  Lamport. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

Retel  55  emplovees  rei)resenting  clerical  interviewers  and  managers  left  for 
better  coin])ensation  in  otlier  Governmental  agencies  and  private  employment 
since  Januarv  1,  representing  a turn-over  of  36  percent.  Slorale  of  employees 
low  and  considerable  number  showing  interest  in  other  positions.  Replacements 
difficult,  better  type  personnel  not  interested  in  low  salaries  offered.  Turn-over 
would  be  considerably  greater  except  for  unusual  loyalty  of  Employment  Service 
people.  Question  if  this  loyalty  can  endure  for  much  longer  period. 

Clinton  A.  Johnson, 

Director  for  Nebraska, 

United  States  Employment  Service. 


Casper,  Wyo.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

In  51  budgeted  positions  turn-over  since  January  1 totals  17;  9 attributable 
to  salary  structure.  We  face  loss  of  8 additional,  4 attributable  to  salary.  ^Morale 
affected  to  slight  extent.  Greatest  problem  replacement. 

James  W.  Morgan. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

Reurtel  32  persons  out  of  total  93  have  left  this  agency  since  January  1942, 
mainly  because  of  salary  differential.  Some  have  gone  to  other  Ft^deral  agencies 
where*^ civil-service  rates  are  paid;  others  to  private  employment.  Great  difficulty 
making  replacements.  Applicants  cannot  understand  why  pay  rate  offered  less 
than  advertised  rate  for  examination,  expecially  when  civil-service  retirement 
deductions  and  other  regulations  followed.  Such  rapid  turn-over  cuts  efficiency 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  morale. 

Abby  L.  Wilder. 
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WiLMiNGTC'N,  Del.j  October  13,  1943. 


Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

Twelve  and  one-half  percent  of  Employment  Service  personnel  resigned  for 
)etter  paying  positions  during  last  5 months;  60  percent  of  these  to  other  civil- 
lervice  jobs;  remainder  of  employees  dissatisfied  but  remaining  in  the  hope  of 
;alary  adjustments  to  civil-service  level.  Deletion  of  this  request  will  seriously 
lamper  morale  and  efficiency. 

E.  H.  Smith, 

United  States  Employment  Service, 

Director  for  Delaware, 


Jackson,  Miss.,  October  13,  1943. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

United  States  Employment  Service: 

Current  pay  roll  208.  Separations  this  year,  68,  of  which  19  and  15  left  to 
iccept  higher  "salaries  in  other  civil-service  and  private  employment,  respectively; 
15  to  Army,  19  due  to  high  living  costs  in  defense  areas,  marriage,  pregnancies, 
dc.  Replacements  practically  impossible  due  to  civil-service  and  private  com- 
jetition.  VIorale  and  efficiency  badly  affected.  Letter  follows. 

Raymond  L.  Sullivan, 

Director  for  Mississippi. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  14^  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of 

Public  Employment  Services: 

Twenty-six  percent  of  United  States  EmployiiKuit  Service  employees  have 
ilready  quit  their  jobs  since  January  1.  Eight  percent  went  into  more  lucrative 
federal  civilian  jobs  and  6 percent  into  private  indusiry.  In  August  and  Septem- 
)er  each,  4 percent  quit.  In  October,  if  present  rate  continues,  8 percent  will 
lave  quit.  In  September  and  October  80  percent  of  those  quitting  went  into  more 
ucrative  private  industrial  and  Federal  civilian  jobs. 

Quigley, 

United  States  Employment  Service  for  Georgia. 


Tallahassee,  Fla.,  October  14t  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of 

Public  Employment  Services: 

Florida  agency  has  lost  88  persons  since  January  1 from  total  staff  of  230. 
un'enty  of  these  separations  were  to  accept  positions  at  higher  salaries.  Have 
)een  trying  to  fill  25  vacancies  for  past  30  days.  We  are  exhausting  registers 
lue  refusal  of  applicants  to  accept  work  at  present  salary  rate. 

L.  S.  Richard, 

Director  for  Florida. 


. Boise,  Idaho,  October  15,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Associatioyi  of  Public  Employment  Sermces: 

Number  regular  positions  Idaho,  88;  turn-over  regular  personnel  this  year, 
h3.  Transfers  other  Federal  agencies,  14;  to  bett(T  pay  private  employment, 
L6;  to  armed  forces,  5;  resignations,  personal  reasons,  3;  discharged  inefficiency, 
L;  additional  resignations  pending,  4;  unfilled  positions,  12;  replacement  problems. 
Losing  most  efficient  personnel,  unable  attract  efficient  new  personnel,  low  salary. 
Morale  low  due  small  salaries  and  high  cost  of  living. 

A.  J.  Tillman, 

Director  for  Idaho,  United  States  Employment  Service. 
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Portland,  Oreg.,  October  13,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner,  . o 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

C/o  United  States  Employment  Service,  Madison,  lUzs..* 

Due  to  salaries  being  out  of  line  with  other  agencies  and  industry  and  not 
keeping  pace  with  changing  conditions.  Oregon  Employment  Service  has  suffered 
personnel  turn-over  of  28  percent  in  1942.  Morale  of  remaining  personnel 
seriously  affected.  Inability  to  recruit  qualified  personnel  for  replacement  ac- 
count, salary  schedules  having  decided  effect  on  efficiency  of  service.  Advise 

date  vou  will  appear  before  Senate  committee.  x a.  ^ 

L.  C.  Stoll. 


Augusta,  Maine,  October  13,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  International  Association  of 

Public  Employment  Services,  130  State  Office  Building: 

Maine  personnel  separations  January  1 to  date  total  56  from  peak  staff  of  156. 
Twenty  separations  due  directly  to  accepting  higher  salaried  positions.  Re- 
cruitment extremely  difficult,  salaries  sole  factor.  Morale  low,  salary  question 
constantly  being  raised  by  employees  all  grades.  Expect  large  number  of  separa- 
tions January  1 if  situation  not  corrected.  t 

Paul  E.  Jones, 

Director,  United  States  Employment  Service  for  Maine. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  13,  1942. 


Paul  C.  Winner, 

President,  lales. 

Reurtel  October  13,  total  separations  United  States  Employment  Service  for 
Arkansas  January  through  September,  88.  Total  accessions  same  period,  56. 
Total  separations  July  through  September,  33.  Total  accessions,  o.  Letter 


follows. 


D.  Palmer  Patterson, 

Director  for  Arkansas. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  13,  1942. 

Paul  C.  Winner,  7 7 c* 

President,  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services, 

' United  States  Employment  Service: 

Re  vour  telegram — Our  problem  principally  in  lower  clerical  and  stenogiaphic 
grades  which  now  substantiallv resolved  by  State  civil-service  classification  upward. 
Idieir  salary  grades  prior  to  nationalization  comparatively  liberal  and  no  down- 
ward revision  made.  Letter  follows.  -r, 

Richard  C.  Brockway, 

Director  for  New  York. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  October  14y  1942. 


Paul  C.  Winner, 

United  Slates  Employment  Service  for  n isconsin: 

Re  telegram  October  13.  Figures  on  turn-over  regarding  District  of  Columbia 
Employment  Center  would  be  of  no  value  due  to  present  Federal  salary  scales. 
Have  been  informed  by  Bureau  that  losses  month  of  September  Lnited  States 
FJmplovment  Service  as  a whole  are  7.4  percent,  substantiating  figures  on  file 
at  Bureau.  Would  suggest  immediate  action  as  bill  is  expected  out  of  committee 


in  day  or  so. 


Edwin  W.  Jones, 

Director,  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center. 
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Mr.  Winner.  Unless  something  is  done  very  promptly  the  United 
Hates  Employment  Service  is  not  going  to  bo  able  to  carry  any  new 
Jissigmnents  in  connection  with  the  War  Manpower  program.  I 
r lean,  carry  them  efficiently  and  competentlj'.  And  it  will  seriously 
(ilfect  the  entire  Avar  effort. 

Senator  La  Foleette.  Well,  as  I view  it,  from  your  statement  here, 
i , would  indicate  that  they  couldn’t  carry  the  assignments  they  have 
row  if  this  disintegration  of  the  service  continues. 

Mr.  Winner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  showed  me  an  editorial  from  one  of  the 

un  papers  on  this  subject,  which  I think  might  be  incorporated  m the 
r >cord  if  a*ou  can  spare  it. 

Mr.  Win  NER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Tt  is  entitled  “Labor  Pirating  in  the  Corner 

rocery.”  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  editorial  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Kvening  Sun,  Baltimore,  Friday,  October  16,  1942 
Labor  Pirating  in  the  Corner  Grocery 

The  President,  with  his  sift  for  apt  comparisons,  has  called  the  offices  of  the 
I nited  States  Em])loyment  Service  the  corner  (grocery  stores  of  our  manpower 
system.  In  his  fireside  chat  on  Monday  evening  he  put  it  this  way: 

“Every  citizen  wants  to  know  what  essential  war  work  he  can  do  the  liest. 

I e can  get  the  answer  hy  applying  to  the  nearest  United  States  Employment 
v^Tvice  office.  There  are  4,500  of  these  offices  throughout  the  Nation.  [Correc- 
ti)u:  The  number  is  really  1,425.]  They  are  the  corncT  grocery  stores  of  our 
n anpower  system.  This  network  of  employment  olfiees  is  jirepared  to  advise 
e ery  citizen  where  his  skills  and  labors  are  needed  iiiost,  and  to  refer  him  to  an 
e nployor  who  can  utilize  them  to  best  advantage  in  the  war  effort.” 

.Wtiially,  Mr.  Poosevelt  only  einiihasized  what  most  people  already  know, 
n imely,  that  to  back  up  our  fighting  forces  we  must  place  labor  and  skill  where 
it  will  })e  most  effective  for  the  war  effort.  We  knmv  that  liit-or-miss  employ- 
n ent  can’t  do  this.  And  we  know  that,  at  present,  the  agency  being  dc])cnded 
u )on  to  distribute  manpower  efficiently  is  the  United  States  Eiiiplovmont  Service. 
"I  iie  War  Manpower  (’ommission  has  no  other  organization  to  which  it  can  turn 
f<  r the  day-to-day  detail  work  of  tliis  vital  task. 

But  what  al>out  these  corner  grocery  stores  of  the  manpower  system?  Are 

II  ey,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  assures  us,  “prepared  to  advise  every  citizen  whore  his 
si  ills  and  labors  are  needed  most,  and  to  refer  him  to  an  emjiloyer  who  can 
u ilize  them  to  best  advantage  in  the  war  effort”? 

Baltimore  is  at  the  center  of  one  of  the  Nation’s  most  important  war-industry 
aieas.  It  should  have,  then,  not  just  a typical  “corner  grocery  store,”  but  a 
V rital>le  “supermarket”  to  serve  the  customers. 

And  does  it? 

It  does  not. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  Office  of  the  Employment  Service  hasn’t  labored 
vuliantly.  It  has.  It  has  done  a prodigious  amount  of  work,  considering  its 
hi  .ndicap.s.  But  it  hasn’t  done  anywhere  near  what  it  should  have  done.  Huge 
ts-^ks  have  been  assigned  to  it  which  it  hasn’t  even  had  time  to  think  about  yet. 

For  example,  the  occupational  questionnaires,  ^(en  who  registered  in  the 
u]»])er-age  brackets  hastened  to  return  their  occupational  questionnaires  to  their 
di  aft  boards  within  the  required  10  days.  They  may  be  interested  to  know 
tl  at  those  intimate  documents,  100.000  of  them,  have  not  yet  been  touched. 

They  stand  in  piles  on  window  sills,  chairs,  tables,  and  the  floor  in  the  Employ- 
nmnt  Service  offices  in  the  Baltimore  Trust  Building.  And  there  they  are  likely 
tc  stay  indefinitely — a source  of  basic  data  on  available  skills — gathering  dust 
w ule  employers  in  the  war  industries  cry  out  for  men. 
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Or  take  this  matter  of  labor  pirating.  One  of  the  jobs  in  which  the  Employ- 
ment Service  has  taken  an  important  hand  has  been  to  do  something  about  labor 
pirating — the  practice  which  has  grown  up  among  war  industries  of  robbing  each 
other  of  skilled  workers.  And  the  Baltimore  office  has  done  a good  job  of  helping 
to  slow  down  labor  pirating  here. 

But  the  Employment  Service  itself  turns  out  to  l)e  one  of  the  worst  victims  of 
all  in  this  matter'of  labor  pirating.  Itself  in  a highly  competitive  labor  market, 
it  has  been  burgled  and  raided  of  personnel  by  ])rivate  industries  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  until  it  finds  itself  confronting  an  all-important  job  with  an 
inadequate  and  inex])erienced  staff.  And  because  Congress  had  decided  that  the 
salarv  schedules  of  the  local  employment  offices  must  not  exceed  the  salary  scales 
of  the  State  governments  from  which  these  offices  were  transferred,  temporarily, 
the  Baltimore  office  is  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Since  January  1,  private  industries  around  Baltimore  have  im]>roved  their  own 
personnel  departments  hy  luring  away  28  experienced  employees  of  the  Baltimore 
office  with  salaries  averaging  one-third  higher  than  State  limits. 

During  this  same  period  other  Government  agencies  have  raided  the  Baltimore 
office  and  enticed  21  other  experienced  employees  with  increased  |)ay. 

Nine  others  have  been  inducted  into  the  military  services— not  all  of  them  as 
draftees.  Several,  including  the  former  director  of  the  office,  have  been  com- 
missioned bv  the  Army  as  personnel  specialists. 

Thus,  58  individuals‘in  this  office  have  been  lost  to  other  enqffoyers,  public  and 
private — training  supervisors,  suboffice  managers,  expert  analysts,  interviewers. 
And,  in  addition  to  these,  29  others  have  left  the  local  employment  office  for  one 
reason  or  another  in  the  past  9 months.  Altogether  the  office  has  lost  87  em- 
ployees out  of  a staff  of  275 — a turn-over  of  42  percent. 

Anyone  will  admit  that  a turn-over  of  42  percent  is  high.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  tliis  isn’t  even  replaceable  turn-over.  For  the  Employment  Service  is 
finding  it  practically  impossible  to  dig  iqf  qualified  j)ersons  to  fill  its  own  vacancies. 

Intervifnvers  are,*  in  a sense,  the  key  individuals  to  the  entire  manpower  organi- 
zation. If  tlicy  are,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  they  are,  “to  advise  every  citizen 
where  his  skills  and  labors  are  needed,”  obviously  they  must  know  something 
about  llie  five-hundrod-odd  arts  and  skills  that  industry  has  uses  for.  They  liave 
to  know  how  peacetime  skills  can  be  best  used  in  wartime  industry.  They  have 
to  1)0  al)lo  to  talk  to  industrial  management  in  its  own  language,  or  industrial 
management  will  have  no  respect  for  their  judgment  and  services.  But  persons 
with  such  qualifications  aren’t  looking  for  $1,400  or  $1,560  jobs — not  These  days. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  President  to  draw  his  picture  of  a wise  and  symjjathetic 
recej:>tion  in  “tlic  corner  grocery  store.”  But  the  reality  is  something  else.  The 
Baltimore  office  of  the  Employment  Service  is  doing  the  best  it  can.  But  it 
doesn’t  have  enough  interviewers,  let  alone  enough  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt seems  to  have  in  mind. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  sort  of  obstacle  our  employment  office  is  bucking. 
It  can’t  hold  enqiloyees  of  junior  grades  by  promoting  them  to  senior  grades 
without  coin])lving  with  certain  State  rules.  One  State  rule  requires,  for  exauqile, 
that  a junior  stenographer  can’t  be  moved  uj)  a grade  until  she  lias  been  employed 
for  6 months.  And  there  isn’t  a single  junior  stenographer  in  the  Employment 
Service  who  has  been  there  fo  6 months.  A junior  interv'ewer  must  serve  a year 
before  promotion  is  allowed. 

Ironically,  these  employees  of  the  Imiployment  Service  are  asked  to  find  people, 
no  more  qualified  than  themselves,  to  fill  jobs  at  wages  sometimes  as  much  as 
double  their  own.  Nobody  can  blame  them  if  their  reaction  is,  “Here  I am,  take 
me.”  This  response  is  understandable;  the  fact  is  that  the  temptation  to  make 
it  has  unmanned  a job  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  that  something  must  be  done  al)out  this. 
Our  resources  of  labor  and  skill  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  efficiency.  The 
Employment  Service  has  the  task  of  sorting  out  these  skills  and  putting  them 
into  the  right  jobs.  It  must  be  equipped  to  do  this  job,  not  just  as  part  of  a 
neat  organizational  chart  hanging  on  the  President’s  wall  in  the  White  House,  hut 
in  reality.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  this.  Yet  at  present  the  Employment 
Service  is  handicapped  by  an  intolerable  situation  as  regards  its  own  personnel— 
so  liandicapped  that  it  has  already  begun  to  fall  down  badly  on  its  vital  job. 
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Wliat  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Two  suggestions  are  so  obvious  that  we  almost 
1 esitate  to  state  them.  One  is,  of  course,  to  rectify  the  more  glaring  wage  in- 
equities— to  remove  the  sense  of  being  discriminated  against  which  hangs  over 
t le  Emplovment  Service  like  a blanket.  The  other  is  to  stop  this  peculiarly 
sggravated'form  of  labor  pirating  to  which  the  Employment  Service  is  now  sub- 
j 'ct.  We  all  agree  that  labor  pirating,  labor  pillage,  must  stop  if  the  program  of 
e ar  industry  is  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed.  And  Government  agencies  cannot  be 
e sempted  from  the  general  rule. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you  very  niiicli,  Mr.  Winner. 

Mr.  Winner.  Thank  you  very  mueh. 

Senator  L.v  Follette.  The  committee  will  now  go  into  executive 
ession. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  retired  into  excicutive  session.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1942 

United  StatEs  Senate, 

SuBCO^MMITTEE  OF  THE  CoMMIUl  EE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LabOR, 

ItV ashington,  D.  C. 

Tlie  subcommittee  met,  ])ursuant  to  notice,  at  10:30  a.  _m.,  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  committee  room.  United  States 
Capitol,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman)  presiding. 

Piesent : Senator  Pe])])er. 

Also  present:  E.  P.  Weber,  special  assistant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Foster,  Ave  Avill  hear  you  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 

TREASURER,  PRESSED  AND  WELDED  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  LONG 

ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Foster,  if  you  will,  state  your  name,  your 
residence,  your  occupation,  and  anything  aliecting  this  subject  of 
manpower  that  you  feel  qualified  to  present. 

Mr.  Fostiui.  William  C.  Foster.  Residence,  25  Kensington  Road, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. ; vice  president  and  treasurer.  Pressed  and  Welded 
Steel  Products,  Long  Island  City.  We  are  a very  small  manufac- 
turer, Senator.  We  are  on  subcontracts  completely.  We  are  100  per- 
cent on  Government  Avork.  I do  not  knoAV  hoAV  much  detail  you 
Avant.  I am  a little  bit  ignorant  as  to  just  really  Avhat  you  are  looking 
for. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  your  experience,  your 
knoAvledge,  and  your  recommendation. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  for  Avhat  it  is  Avorth,  our  business  has  been  a 
contract  business  founded  in  1913,  on  metal  subassemblies.  We  take 
sheet  metals,  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  copper,  and  Ave  niake  them  into 
cabinet  stands,  frames,  containers,  and  Ave  haA’e  specialized  on  the 
higher  grade  precision  operations  in  that  field.  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  our  customers  had  been  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  We  have 
done  business  with  them  for  20  years,  so  as  this  developed  in  1939  we 

began  to  get  into  armament  items. 

In  November  1941  Ave  had  55  employees,  we  had  $100,000  worth  of 
unfilled  orders.  These  are  very  small  figures,  but  they  are  the  only 
ones  I am  familiar  Avith.  Since  that  time,  we  have  added  a net  amount 
of  employees  of  35,  Avhich  makes  90  altogether  now.  In  doing  that 
Ave  had  to  take  on,  train,  and  keep  or  discard  a total  of  7 employees. 

We  have  at  Avork  at  all  times  probably  300  orders.  Those  orders 
last  year  averaged  about  $275  apiece.  Some  of  them  ran  as  high  as 
$100  000.  We  produced  altogether  last  year  about  a half  million 
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( ollars  of  luVh  priority  items-.  That  Avas  tAvi(  o what  we  had  done  the 
A ear  before,  aiul  so  far  ihi.s  year  AA’e  haAe  done  a little  in  excess  of  that 

1 nd  I expect  almost  tAvice  Avhat  Ave  did  in  the  previous  year. 

Our  men.  in  AAorkin^  accurately  in  the  metals,  cannot  he  readily 
t rained  in  sinjile  operations  because  there  are  not  enon/ih  single  opera- 
tions  of  the  same  kind  that  continue.  We  aaouIcI  have  a job  of  300 
( 'vperiinental  .supports  for  bombsifihts  that  may  last  a week  or  10 
( ays.  The  .same  men  that  AAork  on  that  have  to  ^o  on  another  job  in 

2 AA'eeks.  Therefore,  a short  traininf;  period  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
t le  men  jiood  enough  to  carry  on  Avith  these  small  productions. 

In  engaging  men  of  course  the  policy  has  changed  almost  monthly, 
as  you  knoAA'.  First  .Ave  Avere  told  all  married  men,  whether  AA'itli  or 
V ithont  children,  were  the  ones  Ave  should  concentrate  on.  We  at- 
t ‘inpted  to  do  so.  We  liaA’e  lost  tAAo  or  three  of  those.  Of  coui-se,  tAA’o 
o ’ three  to  us  is  a lot. 

In  all  our  employees  there  liaA^e  been  29  men  actually  registered,  23 
o f Avhom  Ave  asked  deferment  for.  Of  those,  4 Avere  akually  drafted 
a fter  Ave  asked  for  deferment,  and  Ave  do  not  ask  for  deferment  until 
a man  has  been  Avith  us  at  least  G months,  and  it  Avould  take,  in  our 
o Ainion,  a year  to  train  them,  and  Ave  do  not  ask  for  deferment  unless 
h A is  training  others,  or  is  a key  employee.  For  instance,  I am  in  that 
g ;-oup.  I Avas  registered  in  the  later  draft.  I was  in  the  last  Avar  as  a 
p lot  in  the  air  service,  and  I attempted  to  get  back  this  time,  but  some 
o ' my  acquaintances,  aa’Iio  I felt  ought  to  knoAA , told  me  I ought  to  go 
hick  and  continue  Avhat  I Avas  doing.  Perhaps  that  is  so — I don’t 
k lOAv.  Well,  that  is  the  same  type  of  thing  Avhich  our  younger  men  are 
u A against  all  the  time.^  When  they  are  classified  as  1-A  they  feel, 
ii  having  been  so  classified  by  a group  that  is  qualified  to  knoAV,  that 
tl  ey  should  be  in  the  Army.  Therefore,  they  are  no  good  to  us  at  all. 
T :>o  many  of  them  enlist.  Of  the  29  I spoke  of,  4 stayed  Avith  us  until 
tl  ey  Avere  drafted.  We  attempted  to  keep  them  Avith  us. 

Mr.  Webeb.  Would  you  go  into  that  a little  bit,  Mr.  Foster,  into 
tl  e detail  on  those  four  cases,  and  tell  us  exactly  Avhat  happened? 

Mr.  Foster.  I Avill  be  glad  to.  One  is  a grinder.  Our  grinding  is 
n )t  pi’oduction  grinding.  EA^ery  job  is  different,  and  in  fact  every 
m an  thinks  his  OAvn  business  is  a little  unusnal.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
h re  a grinder,  because  the  ordinary  grinder  is  trained  in  one  par- 
ti mlar  operation.  With  us  that  is  no  good,  because  he  has  to  learn 
pi-rhaps  300  different  operations,  and  in  fact  eA-ery  day  the  situation 
cl  anges  and  he  goes  to  a neAv  job  each  day.  This  man  had  been  with  us 
2 veai-s.  We  considered  that  he  Avas  skilled  and  Avould  take  6 months 
to  a ^eax  at  lea.. t to  tiain.  We  submitted  an  affidavit.  This  was  in  1941. 
M e submitted  an  affidavit  and  outlined  the  situation,  Ave  outlined  the 
pi  iority  of  the  jobs  which  A\e  were  doing.  Incidentally,  our  present 
.stilus  is  96  percent  AA-1,  if  that  means  anything.  This  man  Avas 
ta  cen  and  has  been  in  the  Army,  and  has  been  promoted  to  technical 
se  'geant  through  his  ability.  No  doubt  he  is  useful  to  the  Army  as 
AVI  11  as  to  us. 

Mr.  Weber.  And  you  appealed  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  Ave  did  not  appeal  that  case.  In  1941  the  opera- 
tic ns  Avere  not  quite  as  Avell  grouped  as  they  are  now.  We  had  A^ery 
m ich  the  same  feeling  that  some  of  the  men  have  now.  We  did  not 
ki  OAv  it  Avas  our  duty  to  appeal.  If  the  board  thought,  after  our  re- 
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quest,  he  should  lie  going  to  the  Army,  aa'b  thought  Ave  Avould  lie  guided 
by  that. 

Mr.  Weber.  But  you  did  submit  a 42  (a)  application? 

Ml-.  Fosti:r.  No;  we  did  not  submit  a 42  (a)  application.  We  sent  a 
detailed  letter  outlining  all  of  the  situations,  and  I personally  agreed 
to  go  over  there  if  they  wished  me  to  do  so. 

Mr,  Weber.  Did  they  call  you  ? 

Mr.  Fo.ster.  They  ncA-er  called  me.  The  second  chap  Avas  not 
actually  drafted.  He  Avas  an  assistant  foreman.  He  had  been  Avith 
us  21/4  years  in  December  1941.  In  the  summer  of  1941  he  Avas  classi- 
fied as  1-A,  and  Ave  wrote  or  appealed,  or  Avhatever  the  requisite  opera- 
tion Avas  then,  and  that  time,  since  this  man  was  one  of  those  unusual 
natural  mechanics  and  in  2 years  had  AA-orked  up  from  a helper  to  an 
assistant  foreman,  I did  appear  before  the  appeals  board  and  they 
granted  him  a 2-A  classification. 

Mr.  Planteroth.  Before  the  local  board  ? 

Mr.  Fostjti.  Yes,  before  the  local  board.  I thought  it  Avas  due  to 
the  appeal,  because  after  the  appeal  they  called  me  to  appear.  There 
Avas  an  attorney,  and  I Avas  SAvorn  in,  so  forth  and  so  on. 

INIr.  Weber.  May  I ask  a question  there  ? They  first  classified  him 

as  1-A  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weber.  You  then  appealed? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  right. 

ISIr.  AVeber.  They  then  requested  you  to  appear  before  the  local 
board  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I think  the  wording  Avas  a little  different.  They  said, 
in  answer  to  my  appeal,  “AA^ill  you  appear  at  such  and  such  a date?” 
I assumed  it  Avas  some  appeal  official. 

Mr.  Pi^anteroth.  He  meant  the  appeal  agent  at  the  local  board. 

Mr.  Foster.  I do  not  knoAv  the  technical  details.  In  any  event  they 
reclassified  this  man  as  2-B.  Directly  thereafter  Ave  actually  got  into 
the  Avar  and  this  man  came  to  me  and  asked  Avhether  1 Avould  release 
him  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Corps.  I did.  I could  not  keep  the  man, 
in  justice;  I felt  that  he  felt  unhappy  at  being  deferred.  That  situa- 
tion comes  np  more  and  more  iioaa',  and,  frankly,  there  is  no  one  Avho 
has  been  able  to  properly  advise  us  on  Avhat  to  do  in  that  sort  of 
circumstance.  It  is  a hard  decision  to  make. 

Air.  AAYber.  Alay  I ask  one  question  there?  Hoav  did  you  replace 
that  man? 

Mr.  Foster.  AAYll,  constantly.  Air.  AAYber,  as  Ave  Inn-e  gone  along 
on  this  Ave  had  to  push  up  our  older  men. 

Air.  AA’^eber.  Amur  upgrading  has  gone  on  constantly? 

Air.  Foster.  It  has  gone  on  constantly.  AA"e  took  advantage  of 
the.  training- Avithin-industry  courses  that  the  AA’^.  P.  B.  has  run.  AA"e 
had  those  in  our  OAvn  plant,  in  which  Ave  trained  8 or  10  of  our  em- 
ployees, to  giA-e  them  positions  Avith  greater  resiionsibility.  AAY  en- 
courage the  boys  or  men,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  take  night-school 
courses,  for  Avhich  Ave  pay  at  least  one-half  if  they  complete  the  conrse. 

We  have  various  committees.  AA"e  had  a war  production  committee 
in  September  1941,  before  they  ever  thought  of  these  things.  The 
only  unfortunate  part  Avas  that  all  the  men  on  that  committee  did  such 
a good  job  that  they  are  all  foremen  noAv,  so  we  had  to  organize  the 
committee  a couple  of  times  since. 
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^Ve  encourage  men  to  take  other  courses  wherever  ve  can.  We 
1 ave  an  apprcned  aj)prentice  course  there,  which  was  worked  out 
i 1 connection  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  I really  cannot 
1 onestly  ask  a man,  under  present  circumstances,  to  start  in  that 
caurse,  because  I don’t  feel,  under  present  circumstances,  he  will 
I B with  us  long. 

Senator  Pkpi’EE.  In  other  words,  that  practically  thwarts  the 
t •aining  program.  Before  they  get  trained,  they  will  be  drafted? 

.Air.  F OSTER.  Before  they  get  trained,  tliey  will  have  to  go  away 
f 'oin  us.  That  course  was  a 4-year  training  course,  starting  the 
toys  at  17  which,  at  the  time  we  set  it  up,  seemed  quite  in  line. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  a man,  on  the 
average,  in  the  factory.  Air.  Foster? 

Air.  Foster,  That  depends  entirely  on  the  o])cration.  A power- 
1 rake  ojierator  would  take,  we  estimate,  2 yeai'S.  A good  welder 
( n light  materials,  such  as  parts  on  gyro  ])olcs,  jiarts  for  navigation 
c jmpasses.  AVe  feel  before  a man  is  qualified  for  that,  or  for  Air 
Corps  certification,  it  takes  him  on  our  work  a year  and  a half  to 
i years.  A press  operator,  we  can  train  him  in  2 weeks.  That  is 
I ot  critical.  A good  shear  hand  takes  at  h ast  2 years.  Our  two 
s lear  hands  have  been  at  it,  one  for  10  years  and  tlie  other  for  22 
[tears.  On  tlie  grinder  operations,  we  figure  at  least  a year  on  the 
fnished  grinding. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  have  you  lost  any  of  those  men  who  are  in 
t le  choice  skills? 


Air.  Foster.  AVe  have  four  pending.  Xo^s^  Senator,  we  have  a 
1 oy  20  years  old  who  has  been  with  us  2^4  years  and  who  is  a natural 
1 lechanic.  AA^e  hired  a number  of  these  young  men  2 or  3 or  4 years 
atro,  not  quite  anticipating  what  we  are  into  now,  and  in  the  inter- 
Aening  period  they  have  become  skilled.  AA"e  asked  for  defei'inent 
f f this  boy,  and  Ave  have  received  a deferment  until  January  12,  based 

0 1 our  42  ( a ) . 

Our  lay-out  man  is  another  man  that  takes  a long  time  to  train. 

Senator  Pe:pper.  Is  that  the  first  deferment  you  had,  on  the  boy 
t lat  you  not  deferred  to  Jaiuiary  12  ? 

% V \ 

Air,  Foster.  Yes ; it  is.  Of  course,  he  is  only  20  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foster.  And  aa'b  put  our  first  42  (a)  in  this  month. 

A\’  e have  a lay-out  man,  another  young  man.  AAY  hired  a number 
cf  these  younger  men,  since  they  were  apparently  good  for  several 
}ears.  AVe  hired  this  man  in  June  1941.  He  has  become  skilled  at 

1 ly-out.  He  is  not  a top  lay-out  man,  but  he  has  had  a year  and 
a lialf  training.  AAY  filed  a 42  (a)  in  September.  He  was  reclassified 
1 -A.  AAY  appealed  on  October  15.  That  is  pending. 

AAY  have  a jiersonnel  manager  Avho  has  been  with  us  G years.  He 
s arted  Avith  the  thought  at  that  time  of  becoming  a sales  engineer. 
A7e  put  him  in  the  shop  and  had  him  operate  eA’ery  machine  in  the 
s lop.  He  Avas  in  the  shop  for  almost  a yea  r.  He  came  up  in  the 
ohee  and  started  as  an  estimator,  and  as  aa’c  began  to  get  into  this 
A’  ar  item  production  program  he  assumed  further  responsibilities,  such 
a > production  control  records,  safety  engineering  records.  All  of  them 
are  on  our  organization  chart.  He  also  assumed  the  responsibilities 
f )r  safety  engineering,  planning  protection,  neAV  equipment  lay-out, 
a .'cident  compensation  cases,  employee  suggestions  in  connection  Avith 
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this  Avar  production.  He  is  married  uoav.  As  they  say.  under  the 
draft  he  is  not  legally  married.  I tliink  he  was  married  in  December, 
having  been  engaged  for  2 years,  but  they  have  classifieil  and  reclas- 
sified  him  as  1-A.  AAY  have  appealed  that  ease.  Ave  Avrote  to  the 
occupational  deferment  group  in  XeAv  York  and  asked  them  their 
advice,  and  they  said  there  Avere  a number  of  Avomen  personnel  man- 
agers Avho  could  do  personnel  Avork,  Avhich  I chv  not  (piestion  for  a 
moment,  but  this  man  has  been  Avith  us  for  6 years  and  knoAvs  every 
part  of  the  business.  He  handles  not  only  personnel  but  has  numer- 
ous other  responsibilities,  and  he  has  to  hav’e  the  knoAvledge  of  the 
business  to  handle  it  right. 

AYe  luiA-e  4 of  these  pending,  and  a total  of  23  men,  as  I said, 
Ave  have  requested  deferment  on,  and  if  those  are  all  taken,  Avhich  is 
entirely  possible  under  tlie  jvresent  circumstances,  that  Avould  mean 
29  percent  of  our  entire  per.sonnel  has  been  taken  right  from  our  ex- 
perienced men  Avho  haA’e  been  Avith  us  and  are  Avithin  those  categories 
AAdiich  I spoke  of,  that  is,  they  are  either  training  neAV  employees  or 
they  are  skilled  workers  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
cannot  readily  replace,  and  we  use  them  for  our  employment  source 
along  Avith  the  AA’’.  P.  A.  rehabilitation  or  train  our  own  employees.* 

Air.  AAYber.  AAmuld  you  complete  those  four  cases? 

Air.  Foster.  Hoav  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  AAYber.  You  conqdeted  tAvo  of  them,  I think. 

Air.  F OSTER.  The  brake  hand,  employed  for  1 year.  Avith  previous 
brake-hand  experience  before  coming  to  us.  He  is  20.  He  received 
his  questionnaire  in  September.  AAY  filed  a 42  (a).  He  Avas  classi- 
fied 1-A.  AAY  appealed  it  in  October,  and  it  is  noAV  pending. 

Incidentally,  I Avish  to  mention  that  these  men,  in  AAorking  Avith 
us,  are  not  in  a soft  job  in  Avartime.  AAY  Avork  two  shifts,  61Ai>  hours 
on  each  shift. 

Air.  AV'eber.  A Aveek? 

Air.  Foster.  A Aveek,  and  we  have  been  doing  that  for  about  a year 
steadily.  AAY  closed  doAAui  Decoration  Day,  that  was  one  day,  and 
one  other  Saturday,  and  Christmas  last  year. 

The  personnel  manager,  by  the  Avay,  is  29  years  old. 

Our  purchasing  agent,  who  is  29,  has  been  deferred  until  February. 
He  has  been  Avith  us  3 years.  In  our  business,  along  Avith  the  shortage 
of  materials,  a purchasing  engineer,  as  we  call  him,  is  a critical  occu- 
pation, and  it  is  A’ery  difficult  to  replace  him  quickly.  In  fact,  we 
have  tried  to  get  assistants  for  him  even,  and  Ave  are  having  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  in  our  field. 

Air.  AVeber.  Hoav  many  local  draft  boards  are  there? 

Mr.  Foster.  AAY  have  in  our  small  organization  12  different  boards 
that  we  deal  Avith.  AVe  Avrote  to  eA’ery  board  in  September  that  has 
men  of  ours  registei-ed  with  them  and  outlined  our  policy  asking  for 
deferments,  telling  them  Ave  did  not  ask  for  them  unless  they  had  been 
with  us  6 months  or  longer  and  fell  in  one  of  those  other  three  groups 
which  I outlined,  and  asked  Avhen  these  men  Avere  up  for  reclassifi- 
cation Avith  them  that  they  Avould  let  us  knoAv,  we  Avould  like  A’ery 
much  to  submit  42 (a) ’s  for  those  who  AA'ere  entitled  to  them. 

Air.  AYeber.  AYhat  is  your  experience  with  the  local  draft  boards? 
Do  they  vary  ? 

Air.  Foster.  Very  much,  Mr.  AAYber.  There  is  no  apparent  uni- 
formity. In  fact,  we  have  one  man  for  Avhom  Ave  have  never  asked 
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f )i’  deferment.  He  is  21  years  old.  He  was  put  in  2-B  early  in  1941. 
\^e  have  never  heard  anythinjr  further  from  him.  He  is  single.  He 
i;  a very  g;ood  man.  We  will  request  his  deferment,  but  we  never 
luard  a word  about  him. 

Mr.  Weber.  You  do  not  know  on  what  basis  he  was  deferred? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  wrote  to  the  board  originally  in  early  1941  and  told 
t lem  that  this  man  was  a welder,  and  also  \^  rote  in  September  out- 
1 niiijo:  our  policy  as  to  further  requests,  and  we  had  no  answer  to 
a iy  of  those  letters.  Some  boards  will  notify  us  that  they  classified 
a man  1-A,  but  many  of  them  send  us  no  word  at  all.  A man  simply 
gets  his  call,  and  six  of  those  men  that  obtained  the  call  have  gone 
a lead  and  enli.sted. 

Mr.  Weber.  What  is  your  experience  with  the  local  boards  on  the 
question  of  their  willingness  to  consider  the  necessity  for  occupational 
deferment? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  my  impression  is — and  ihis  is  only  an  impres- 
s on — that  the  local  boards  are  being  shouldered  with  a rather  diffi- 
c lit  responsibility.  The  ones  I talked  to  say,  ‘‘Well,  we  appreciate  it. 
I'erhaps  the  job  you  are  doing  is  important  and  perhaps  the  thing 
>bu  ai-e  tui-ning  out  you  have  the  responsibility  of  getting  it  out, 
1 lit  we  are  receiving  a quota  and  we  have  to  ]iroduce  so  many  men. 
1 'he  bottom  of  the  basket  is  in  sight.  Your  man  is  young  and  healthy, 
lie  has  no  particular  dependencies  for  deferment  grounds.”  INIany  of 
t lese  men  are  supporting  their  mothers  or  fatliers,  but  I do  not  men- 
t on  tliat  at  all,  because  that  has  been  more  or  less  counted  out  with 
t le  present  dependency  allowances.  But  they  say.  “Perhaps  you  are 
right, but  he  is  young;  he  is  healthy,  and  Ave  need  him.” 

INIr.  IViTiER.  That  is,  their  primary  thought  is  that  if  a man  is 
1 ealthy  and  3X)ung,  and  Avithout  many  de]iendents,  that  he  should  be 
I lit  in  l-A  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Thev  Avill  classify  him  1-A,  and  Ave  can  appeal  it  and 
s ?e  Avhat  hajipens. 

Mr.  Weber.  Tlieir  first  responsibilitv  is  to  tlie  Arm}’? 

Mr.  Foster.  Is  to  the  Armv. 

Mr.  Weber.  They  luiA  e to  fill  their  quota  ? 

iMr.  FfiSTER.  That  is  correct.  I do  not  condemn  the  lioard.  I 
tliink  in  many  cases,  these  men,  talking  Avith  them  otf  the  record — 
1 lanv  times  the\'  luiA’e  said:  “We  appreciate  a on  have  a problem,  but 
A re  have  a job  to  do  and  are  doing  it  the  best  Ave  can.” 

Mr.  Weber.  The\’  feel,  since  their  first  responsibilit.v  is  to  fill  the 
( uota  and  since  the}’  haA’e  to  face  the  neighborhood  and  community 
]iressiires,  that  if  they  classify,  as  here,  someone  occupationally  neces- 
.'■ary  as  1-A,  it  is  then  the  re.sponsibility  of  the  employer  to  a])peal? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  haA*e  met  their  responsibility,  and  if  a man  is 
leclassified  by  an  appeal  board,  that  is  fine,  it  is  olf  their  .shoulders, 
they  haA’e  done  their  part  of  it.  As  I say,  1 cannot  condemn  them 
( n that.  I knoAv  it  is  a prolilem.  I do  agree  Avith  some  of  the  con- 
( lusions  in  the  House  interim  report  Avhich  I Avas  jirivileged  to  read, 
that  there  .shouhl  be  .some  experienced  group  Avho  could  ]iass  on 
Arhether  these  men  actually  are  entitled  to  occupational  deferment. 

Of  course,  Ave,  as  employers,  are  perhaps  prejudiced;  I don’t  knoAv. 
AY  haA’e  a job  to  do,  too.  We  are  asked  to  do  things  Avhich  Avould 
l ave  seemed  impossible  2 years  ago.  We  are  producing  many  times 
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Avhat  Ave  did  before  Avith  jiractically  the  same  skilled  men  but  Avith 
simply  the  addition  of  helpers  and  tiaiinees,  and  e\’en  Avilh  tho.se  aa’c 
find  Ave  are  only  alile  to  keep  one  out  of  tAvo  of  them,  based  on  this 
yeai  ’s  expeiience. 

We  haA’e  done  eA’erything  AA’hich  avc  think  Ave  could  intelligently  do 
to  help  them  become  experienced.  AVe  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
A’arious  hel|)S  Avhich  seemed  to  meet  out  problem.  AA  e haA’e  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  ourselves.  AAY  instruct  our  older  men  on  hoAV  to 
train  others.  AVe  have  done  all  the  things,  and  still  Ave  are  able  to 
keep  only  one  out  of  two  of  our  trainees,  and  Ave  are  Vieiiig  asked  to 
do,  Avell,  5 or  10  times  Avhat  Ave  did  a year  ago.  In  .spite  of  the  large 
numbers  of  so-called  unenqiloyed  in  SYav  York  City,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  men  Avith  mechanical  skills,  A’ery  difficult.  AA’^e  haA’e  requisitions 
in  Avith  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  Ave  engage  any 
AA’ho  haA’e  any  jiromise  of  meeting  our  needs. 

Ml'.  AVeber.  AA'onld  it  be  fair  to  say  that  Ave  do  not  haA’e  an  occupa- 
tional deferment  jxilicy? 

Mr.  Foster.  I Avould  say  that  it  is  not  only  fair,  it  is  a fact.  Ihe 
only  occupational  adA’ice  you  can  get  is  from  the  Army  or  NaA’y 
men  attached  to  the  Xcav  York  City  hoard,  and  AA’hile  their  ]K)int  of 
A’ieAV  may  be  disinterested — I don’t  know — I luiAen't,  frankly,  been 
particularly  imjiressed  Avith  the  help  they  gave  to  us.  I'erluqis  I am 
ex])ecting  too  much. 

Mr.  AA^eber.  Do  the  local  boards,  in  considering  the  question  of  occu- 
pational deferment,  consult  the  United  States  Employment  Service? 

Mr.  Foster.  As  far  as  I knoAV,  no.  Many  of  our  boards,  Mr.  AA’^eber, 
out  on  Long  Island — our  plant  is  in  Long  Island  City,  and  Ave  draAV 
a number  of  our  employees  from  out  of  the  city  on  the  island.  Some 
of  tliose  are  small  communities.  I doubt  A’ery  much  that  they  consult 
anyone.  In  fact,  in  one  recent  case  here,  the  board  that  we  asked  a 
deferment  from  did  not  even  knoAV  that  we  had  10  days  to  file  the 
appeal  after  they  had  classified  him  in  1-A.  They  had  neA’er  seen  the 
notice  Avhich  goes  on  the  regular  notice  to  the  employer.  Many  of  the 
boards  do  not  send  any  notice  at  all.  It  may  be  lack  of  clerical  help. 
Those  things  I am  not  competent  to  pass  on. 

ISIr.  AVeber.  That  is  to  say,  many  boards,  when  they  classified  men 
as  1-A,  have  not  notified  you  of  the  classification? 

Mr.  Foster.  AAY  learn  about  it  AA’hen  the  man  gets  the  order  to  report 
for  the  physical  examination. 

Mr.  AVeber.  Hence,  you  did  not  have  the  chance  to  appeal  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Fostfji.  That  is  correct.  His  usefulness  has  been  completely 
destroyed,  because  thereafter  his  morale  is  such  that  he  says,  “AVell,  I 
am  going  anyAvay,  I am  just  hanging  around  here,”  and  many  of  them 
haA’e  enlisted.  The  figures  are  small  because  Ave  ha\’e  a small  organi- 
zation, but  percentageAA’ise,  I would  say  if  it  Avas  transposed  into  a 
larger  organization  it  Avould  be  a very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  AAYber.  Noav,  Avhen  you  haA’e  appealed,  what  is  the  procedure  ? 

You  mentioned  you  have  received  some  assistance  from  the  Army 
and  NaA’y  technical  advisers  to  the  selectiA’e  service  in  NeAV  York. 
Specifically,  how  did  they  enter  into  the  jAictiire  and  of  AA’hat  assistance 
were  they? 
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Ml*.  Foster.  They  entered  the  picture  because  we  inquired  as  to  how 
w ! could  go  a step  further  on  these  classifications. 

Mr.  Weber.  Above  the  appeals  board? 

Mr.  Foster.  Above  the  appeals  board.  Our  largest  prime  con- 
tr  ictor  is  Sperry,  and,  of  course,  Sperry  has  a similar  problem  on  many 
ol  their  employees,  and  they  suggested  when  we  have  this  kind  of 
di  [ficulty  the  only  further  step  which  they  knew  of  was  to  see  whether 
w ! could  get  assistance  from  these  technical  advisers. 

Mr.  Weber.  What  assistance  have  you  received  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  none.  The  one  real  case  that  we  went  to  them 
oi  . frankly,  was  this  personnel  manager.  It  v ould  be  a very  difficult 
tl  ing  to  replace  him. 

Mr.  "Weber.  What  was  their  attitude  on  that? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  said  they  felt  the  personnel  work  could  be  very 
readily  handled  by  women  and  the  most  they  felt  we  neeeled  was  a 
6(  -day  further  deferment. 

Mr.  Weber.  They  were  not  technically  qualified  in  the  field  of  occu- 
pi.tional  analyses? 

Mr.  Foster.  In  my  opinion,  no. 

Mr.  Weber.  They  were  simply  Army  and  Navy  officers  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weber.  You  do  not  know  what  their  previous  experience  has 
b(  en  ? 

IVIr.  Foster.  I have  no  wav  of  knowing  that. 

Mr.  "Weber.  Are  the  appeals  boards  composed  of  people  with  tram- 
ii  g in  occupational  analyses? 

^Ir.  Planteroth.  Neither  Mr.  Foster  nor  I could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Foster.  I was  going  to  mention  the  only  one  I am  familiar  with 
is  the  one  in  our  home  district,  and  that  is  composed  almost  entirely 
o:  lawyers. 

Mr.  Weber.  What  is  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  appeals  to 
tl  ein?  Have  you  had  any  direct  contact  with  them? 

Mr.  Foster.  I have  had  none. 

Mr.  Weber.  When  you  have  appealed  the  case,  then  you  have  re- 
el ived  notice  from  the  local  board  to  appear  there  and  discuss  the 
a ipeal  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weber.  What  would  be  your  recommendations  from  your  ex- 
p u’ience  on  how  an  occupational  deferment  policy  could  be  developed? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  a basic  question. 

Mr.  Planteroth.  That  is  why  I am  here. 

Mr.  Foster.  To  start  with,  you  first  have  to  decide  the  relative  im- 
p irtance  as  between  the  Army  and  its  supplies.  After  you  have  done 
that,  then  I think  you  must  set  up  a group  which  will  pass  purely  on 
O' 'cupational  deferment,  which  group  will  be  composed  of  men  fami- 
li  ir  with  a wide  variety  of  occupations  and  competent  to  say  that  this 
n an  cannot  possibly  be  replaced  in  2 months,  6 months,  or  a year,  or 
tliis  other  man  is  doing  a job  which,  from  the  description  of  it,  can  be 
n placed  in  60  days. 

Mr.  Weber.  Perhaps  I could  state  the  question  a little  differently. 
Physical  condition  in  the  Army  today  is  becoming  secondary,  in  the 
SI  use  that  the  Army  is  taking  men  today  which  it  previously  would 
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not  take,  and  is  specializing  its  own  people.  Second,  because  of  the 
Dependency  Allotment  Act,  dependency  is  becoming  a secondary  ques- 
tion. General  Hershey,  in  testifying  before  the  Tolan  committee, 
said  occupation  must  become  a basic  considei*ation  in  deferment,  in 
the  sense  that  the  man  without  a gun  in  his  hands  and  food  in  liis 
stomach  is  not  much  of  a man.  as  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned,  bo 
that,  very  clearly,  here  in  Washington,  the  top  policy  people  aie  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  occupational  deferment  is  the  key  question. 
Now,  at  the  present  time  the  final  decision  on  who  shall  go  and  who 
shall  stay  is  made  by  local  boards  with  uncompensated  lay  personnel 

in  many  cases.  • i i p 

There  is.  as  you  have  indicated,  no  definite  occupational  determent 

policy.  Can  we  expect  that  local  boards,  as  they  are  now  constituted, 
and  the  Selective  Service,  as  it  is  at  present  set  up — cannot  we  expect 
that  this  policy-formulating  apparatus  can  develop  a consistent  occu- 

national  deferment  policy  ? p . -c  i 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  I do  not  think  there  is  a chance  of  it.  1 do  not 

think  the  men  on  the  local  boards,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  time, 
thought,  and  energy  they  are  spending  on  it,  are  qualified  to  pass  on  a 
multitude  of  occupations,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  critical,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  necessary  to  produce  the  products  lyhich  are 
beiiio*  turned  out  by  a particular" organization,  and  I think  it  is,  in  a 
way,  unfair  to  the  local  boards  to  make  them  shoulder  that  responsi- 

'^^Mr.'  Weber.  It  is  your  belief,  then,  that  technically  qualified  boards 
should  be  established  on  occupational-deferment  cases? 

. Mr.  Foster.  "Very  definitely. 

?tlr.  Weber.  AYould  you  say  that  the  present  local  boards  function 
with  some  degree  of  efficiency  in  regard  to  i>hysical  disabilities  and 
dependency  status  but  not  in  regard  to  occupational  deferment  ? 

Mr  Foster.  Well,  from  inv  experience,  which  on  that  point  is  rather 
limited,  Mr.  "Weber,  I would  say  that  that  is  true.  I think  the  ones 
I have  actually  talked  to  from  that  viewpoint  are  doing  a very  good 
job,  and  are  to  be  complimented  for  the  time  and  community  spirit 
which  they  had  in  doing  it.  It  is  a tough  job  and  I do  not  for  one 
moment,  in  perhaps  questioning  their  ability  to  decide  on  occupations, 
criticize  them.  I think  it  is  just  too  much  to  ask  of  that  type  of  group. 

]\Ir.  "Weber.  It  is  rather  unfair  to  thrust  upon  the  6,000  local  larards 
the  responsibility  of  defining  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  manpower  between  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  Arm_\  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Very  definitely;  and  it  is  hard  for  us  as  enqiloyers, 
under  present  reguiations  as  they  are  set  up,  to  really  know  what  to 
tell  our  own  men,  and  that  is  very  destructive  of  morale. 

Senator  Pepbee.  Obviously  there  is  not  any  assurance  that  you  can 

give  them. 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  there  is  not.  "We  do  not  know  ourselves.  As  i 
said,  I do  not  know  in  mv  own  case.  Some  theoretically  high-ranking 
gentlemen  have  said,  ‘‘You  are  more  valuable  where  you  are,*’  but  I am 
not  100  percent  convinced  of  it  myself.  M ith  the  young  man  20  or 
25  years  of  age,  in  that  group,  who  is  exposed  to  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing raised  eyebrows  of  his  neighbors  ami  friends  as  to  Avhy  he  is  not 
iiAhe  Army,  and  he  savs,  “I  am  being  appealed  by  my  employer,” 
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tin  re  is  a lot  of  social  })ressure  on  him.  AVhile  \ve  attempt  to  convince 
on  • men  that  the  job  they  are  doin^'  is  a very  important  one,  and  we 
l>a  e that,  as  I say,  on  the  })ressnre  which  the  services  brine;  on  ns  to 
pel  ibis  stnlf  out,  and  while  we  attem]it  to  use  all  of  tlie  material  which 
th(  war-production-drive  g’roujis  and  others  s«'nd  out,  which  seems 
a])  tlicahle  to  oui’  particular  men,  there  is  still  the  feeling',  “Well,  I 
an  under  30,  T am  liealthy,  1 will  be  here  a cou])le  of  months  more,” 
an  1 it  is  hard  to  get  the  man  to  do  the  job  he  has  been  doing  up  until, 
sai , GO  days  ago.  The  situation  has  changed  very  sharply  in  the  last 
GO  days.  The  boards  are  really  reaching  down  now  into  many  of  the 
men  that  we  had  thought  Ave  could  count  on,  such  as  om-  jnirchasing 
engineer  and  our  ])ersonnel  manager.  We  think  they  are  doing  a 
gfi  nd  job,  and  we  want  to  encourage  them  in  doing  it.  As  it  stands 
no  v,  that  man  may  go  any  minute.  The  other  man  is  with  us  until 
tlu  1st  of  February.  Those  boys  are  working  with  brains,  energy, 
and  everything  they  have  got  to  do  the  job  they  are  doing  with  us. 
I r >allv  feel  none  of  them  are  tiwing  to  evade  the  draft.  We  have  got 
a f rand  bunch  of  men.  They  are  working  hard  and  long.  They  are 
reslly  giving  everything  they  can,  without  being  driven  to  it.  I cer- 
tai  dy  will  go  to  liat  for  any  of  these  men  that  are  quesfioned  from 
tint  viewpoint.  We  give  them  buttons  which  indicate  that  they  are 
wa  • Avorkers.  We  try  to  do  eA'erything  we  can  t«i  bolster  their  morale, 
bill  everything  Ave  do  has  been  A’ery  detiniteh  undermined  by  this 
uncertain  attitude  of  the  draft  boards. 

] Ir.  Weber.  Senator  Pepper.  I Avould  like  to  report  an  observation. 
It  ;eems  a rather  curious  thing  that  the  Congress,  in  drarving  up  the 
Se^ectiA-e  Service  Act,  recognized  that  the  physical  condition  Avas  a 
tec  inical  question  but  did  not  recognize  that  occupation  Avas  a tech- 
nic il  question. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes,  that  is  A’erv  true. 

] Ir.  Plaxteroth.  That  is  based  more  on  the  induction  of  650,000 
me  A a month  instead  of  2,‘>0.000  men  a month. 

] Ir.  Foster.  That  comes  back  to  the  observation  I made,  that  the 
dei  ision  has  to  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  first  at  the  top  as  to  hoAv 
many  men  they  can  haA'e  in  the  Army  and  still  supply  them  adequately 
Aviih  the  ATistly  increased  amounts  of  mechanical  equipment  AA’hich 
art  noAV  needed. 

I Ir.  We:ber.  That  is  right. 

Hr.  Foster.  I speak  only  from  the  vieAvpoint  of  mechanical  equip- 
me  it,  becau.se  that  is  Avhat  aa’c  are  supplying. 

’ Ii’.  Weber.  You  say,  in  fairness  to  the  local  boards  and  to  the 
Sel?ctiA^e  Service  Administration,  that  the  re.'-ponsibility  lies  Avith 
Co  igress  and  Avith  the  Administration  to  establish  a policy? 

Hr.  Foste:r.  I think  that  is  A’ery  fair.  I do  not  think  there  is 
ail’’  doubt  of  it.  In  other  Avords,  if  there  is  someone  in  a recognized 
to]  authority  Avho  can  lay  doAvn  definite,  simple  rules  Avhich  can  be 
fol  oAved  by  not  only  the  draft  board  but  by  ourselves  as  employers, 
it  A ould  certainlv  raise  the  morale  of  our  organization  tremendouslv, 
am  I can  speak  onh’  from  first-hand  knoAvledge  of  that  organiza- 
tioj  i. 

Hr.  Weber.  Thank  you,  l\Ir.  Foster.  That  has  bevn  very  helpful 
tesi  imoiiA’. 

Hr.  Foster.  All  right. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OSCAR  E.  PIANTEROTH,  PRESIDENT,  MARKS 
LISSBERGER  & SON,  INC.,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Weber.  GiA’e  your  name  and  your  re])resentatiou  to  the  re- 
liorter. 

Mr.  Planterotii.  My  name  is  Oscar  E.  Planterotln  I am  jiresi- 
denl  of  Marks  Li.ssberger  & Son,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City.  X.  \.  I 
live  at  3.542  Eightieth  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  X.  Y. 

Our  })roblem  is  just  about  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Foster  s. 

I presume  that  is  Avhy  Mr.  Lamb  picked  the  two  distinct  aucav- 
jioints.  Our  business  this  year  will  be  less  than  45  percent  of  the 
business  Ave  enjoyed  in  1941.  We  are  on  severely  curtailed  and  re- 
stricted orders  of  W.  P.  B.  In  previous  years  half  of  our  jirodiicts 
consi.sted  of  tin,  the  other  half  lead,  solder  being  our  principle  item 
of  manufacture.  We  produce  Avhite  metal,  nonferrous,  mixed  alloys 
Avherein  Ave  consume  tin,  lead,  antimony,  copper,  cailmium,  and  bis- 
muth, and  this  year  sih^er  in  the  place  of  tin.  In  addition  to  alloying 
these  metals  Ave  are  casting  them  in  various  shapes  and  forms  and 
extruding  them  in  different  shapes.  We  are  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  a 
smelter  and  refiner  of  white  metal,  Avhite  products,  in  the  recoA^ery 
of  metallic  contents  in  the  scruffs  and  drosses,  the  high  concentra- 
tion problem  today  that  causes  the  tin  program. 

We  Avere  A^ery  much  curtailed  on  December  17  Avhen  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  advised  us  the  Metals  HeserA^e  Corporation  had  taken 
oAm-  all  our  tin  afloat,  and  since  then  we  have  had  to  depend  entirely 
on  W.  P.  B.  allocations  of  materials  Avhich,  of  course,  can  only  be  used 
on  certain  specific  products  or  uses  carrying  high  priority  ratings.  In 
fact,  an  order  of  A-l-J  or  lower  stands  almost  no  chance  of  haAnng  a 
tin  content.  Our  material  was  used  in  the  cannery  industry,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  airjilane,  whereA'er  solder  has  to  be  a binder  to  hold.  With 
that  curtailment  of  business  Ave  haA’e  not  had  a labor  turnoA^er  or 
trouble.  We  had  in  our  employ  on  December  31,  1941,  48  employees. 
We  are  noAA"  down  to' 34.  We  haA^e  had  some  leaA’e  vis.  AVhether  they 
liaA’e  enlisted  in  the  services,  we  cannot  tell,  but  aac  hav'e  had  2 drafted 
through  the  local  boards,  for  which  I have  never  had  the  courage  to 

file  a form  42  (a).  , • , i 

Mr.  Weber.  Could  I ask  you  a question  there?  Were  they  skilled 

men  ? • i , 

Mr.  Planteroth.  To  the  extent  that  they  could  be  trained  and  re- 
placed Avitliin  6 months — no  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Weber.  But  you  illustrate  the  case  of  an  employer  avIio.  even 
Avhen  faced  Avitli  the  loss  of  very  skilled  men,  Avill  not  feel  that  he 
should  file  form  42  (a)  ? 

]\Ir.  Planteroth.  Or  the  highly  technical  and  skilled  men.  Of 
course,  we  operate  hydraulic  presses  Avith  as  high  as  600  tons  pressure, 
and  you  understand  a man  like  that  cannot  be  trained  in  that  line  short 
of  a period  of  2 A’ears. 

IMr.  Weber.  Would  you  ask  for  draft  deferment  for  one  of  those 
men  ? 

Mr.  Planteroth.  I would.  At  all  times,  I avouIcI  appear  before  the 
local  board  and  the  appeals  agent,  and  I Avould  feel  very  much  dissatis- 
fied if  that  was  Avhere  I had  to  stop,  according  to  present  regulations. 

]VIr.  Weber.  If  that  man  decided  to  enlist,  Avould  you  try  to  get  him 
out  of  his  enlistment  ? 
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Mr.  Planterotii.  I would  try  to  take  him  out  of  that  duty  and  sliow 
li  m his  duty  tliere  in  the  plant.  He  can  do  nuirc  for  me  in  jiroducing 

ire  solder  to  be  shipped  up  to  Buffalo  to  go  into  a Bell  Airacobra 
than  he  could  doing  a kitchen  police  duty  in  some  camp.  That  would 
bo  my  reaction,  with  full  patriotism  behind  it,  because  I know  that  is  a 
ti  clinical  job. 

'File  same  applies  to  those  Avho  operate  our  reverberatory  furnaces. 
Ii  is  a skill  that  takes  almost  a year  to  make  a helper  know  his  job,  or 
it  really  takes  2 years,  and  he  has  to  be  the  right  type  of  man  to  make  a 
SI  lelterman  who  knows  just  when  the  tap  should  be  drawn,  as  to 
n liether  that  charge  is  boiled,  or  whether  they  have  made  their  recov- 
eiy.  In  the  steel  industry  you  call  him  a jniddler.  Fie  says  ‘'Xo,’'  or 
hi'  says  “Fes.  ’ dhere  is  no  one  in  the  steel  works  that  dares  to  go 
aj  gainst  his  word.  He  runs  the  steel  plant,  the  common  puddler. 
“'.'hat  charge  cannot  be  made  now,  it  has  to  be  made  later.”  “That 
charge  must  be  taken  now  because  it  will  spoil  if  it  is  there  longer.” 
1 liose  men  I would  go  to  the  bat  on.  and  I did  file  on  a single  man,  34 
yi  ars  old,  supporting  his  matter  with  form  42  (b).  Now,  1 was  more 
tl  an  surprised  when  the  local  board  never  sent  for  me  but  tliey  deferred 
h m and  gave  him  2-B. 

Xow,  I came  into  this  picture  at  the  chamber  meeting,  while  listen- 
ii  g around  the  table  at  the  comments  that  more  or  less  centered  around 
ti  e Selective  Service  Board.  Being  a menibt  r of  local  board  53  in 
Xew  York  City,  I spend  many  hours,  in  fact  almost  three-quarters  as 
n any  hours  as  I spend  at  my  office,  3 or  4 or  sometimes  5 nights  a week, 
V'e  start  right  at  7.  The  latest  heai'ing  we  held  was  at  1:30  a.  m. 

As  regaixls  our  production,  our  only  trouble  has  been  that  we  have 
n )t,  because  of  being  located  in  Xew  York  City,  been  given  full  con- 
si  leration  to  stej)  into  the  war  effort.  FVe  can  only  go  into  something 
tl  at  fits  our  i»lant  an<l  equipment,  and,  today,  iti  the  ahsence  of  .shrap- 
n ‘1  balls,  which  we  produced  the  last  war,  we  have  tried  to  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  lead  bullet  rods.  jNIost  of  the  ordnance  plants  have  been 
p aced  deejier  into  the  country,  to  get  away  from  seashore  difficulties 
ii  case  of  raids,  so  it  places  us  geograjihically  into  a cross-hauling 
p )sition,  and  that,  if  not  todajy  Avill  be  a ^ery  serious  probblem. 
V hether  or  not  we  should  pick  up  and  move,  I do  not  know.  I do 
o])erate  all  of  my  equiimient  daily,  but  not  to  a full  day's  average 
p 'oduction. 

Mr.  FV  EBER.  You  have  one  shift? 

Mr.  Pi.AXTf:EOTn.  One  shift. 

Mr.  Weber.  Eight  hours? 

Mr.  Pl^\nteeoth.  Eight  hours. 

On  the  sj)i-ead-the-work  problem.  T have  always  felt  one  .should  not 
s]  read  beyond  the  one  shift  basis.  If  you  are  hx-ated  alongside  of  the 
oi  dnance  plant,  you  can  run  three  shifts,  it  is  just  a matter  of  trucking 
it  in  and  trucking  it  out,  moving  along.  We  tried  to  get  additional 
business  to  bring  our  capacity  up  to  a full  40-hour  week,  or  44-  or  45- 
Imur  week,  and  we  cannot  get  it. 

Fir.  Weher.  Your  problem  is  you  have  not  received  contracts  because 
o the  geographical  location  of  your  plant  in  relation  to  the  final 
pi  oduct  ? 

Mr.  Planterotii.  I do  not  know  who  was  placing  this  business.  I 
tl  ought  it  was  being  placed  through  the  Army,  and  I went  after  them 
hi  re  over  at  Arlington.  Xov , I am  a member  of  the  Advisorv  Com- 
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mittee  of  Manufacturers  of  Lead  Products,  of  the  tin-lead  branch  of 
the  War  Production  Board, 

Mr.  Weber.  You  belong  to  one  of  those  innumerable  committees  ? 

Mr.  Planterotii.  I was  asked  to  come  down  {jnd  help,  maybe  we 
could  do  something  for  industry  some  day.  The  Baruch  idea  at  least 
I lean  upon.  At  least  we  will  not  criticize,  and  that  means  a great 
deal.  I never  knew,  sitting  at  that  meeting,  that  the  powers  to  place 
that  business  were  right  there,  until  I got  it  from  the  Army. 

Mr.  Weber.  That  is  to  say,  Avhen  you  were  unable  to  obtain  a con- 
tract you  pursued  this  matter  in  some  detail,  you  went  to  the  Army  and 
back  to  the  W.  P.  B.,  only  to  find  out  in  the  end  that  the  advisoi-y 
committee  upon  which  you  were  sitting  was  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  contracts? 

Mr.  Planterotii.  Xo,  no;  not  the  adAUsory  committee.  We  were 
just  there  as  an  information  bringer  to  the  W.  P.  B.,  the  tin  and  lead 
branch,  if  they  required  information  as  to  space,  or  to  ease  this  restric- 
tion on  this  lead,  or  on  this  other  item,  and  what  will  be  the  tonnage 
consumption  per  vear. 

Mr.  Weber.  Then,  you  found  the  W.  B.  P.  industry  branch  was  re- 
sponsible ? ... 

Mr.  Planteroth.  They  are  responsible,  yes ; for  allocating  the  busi- 
ness, and  because  of  being  geographically  located  east,  or  further  away 
from  the  ordnance  plants,  Ave  haA*e  not  had  the  o])portunity  to  increase 
our  business.  So.  Ave  haA’e  not  had  much  of  a problem  of  production, 
as  much  as  Mr.  Foster  has  had.  We  differ  entirely,  except  when  it 
came  my  turn  to  talk  to  the  chamber,  I had  to  talk  to  all  my  friends 
in  the  chamber,  and  I told  them  I sat  on  the  local  service  board. 

Mr.  Weber.  FVe  Avould  like  to  get  your  experience  as  a member  of 
the  local  service  board. 

Mr.  Planteroth.  I tried  to  do  it  as  honestly  as  I could,  giA*e  it  as 
due  consideration  in  eveiy  case  as  it  is  humanly  possible.  I haA’e  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  a feeling  that  one  third  of  the  men  that  I examined, 
that  passed  the  board,  I might  not  see  again.  I find,  Avhen  I get  home 
at  nights,  I luiA^e  to  take  a paper  and  read  it  an  hour  to  clear  my  mind. 
You  cannot  go  to  sleep  so  quickly.  It  is  too  deep. 

The  Selective  Service  System  as  it  is  noAv  operated — I imi  not  boast- 
ing— I Avill  say  is  99  percent  correct  in  eA’ery  Avay  in  Avhat  it  is  used  for, 
and  for  Avhat  it  has  been  able  to  produce  in  the  quick  time  without  the 
disturbance  or  upsetment  at  any  induction  point  that  might  happen 
on  any  induction  day.  You  are  dealing  Avith  young  men  under  tension 
on  induction  morning  AA’hen  anything  out  of  the  Avay  could  start  some- 
thing. You  neA'er  heard  of  anything  happening.  They  are  good,  clean- 
cut  American  boys,  folloAving  the  American  pattern,  and  most  of  them 
do  not  know  AA'hat  they  are  going  into.  I haA’e  been  there  on  induction 
mornings  to  see  it.  It  is  marvelous  Avhat  a grand  country  Ave  have 
and  what  gi’and  people  Ave  liaA^e  that  Avill  do  that.  There  are  weeping 
mothers  and  sisters  saying  their  fareAvells,  but  they  march  right  off 
to  the  induction  point,  and  everybody  goes  home  peacefully. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Planteroth.  They  march  right  off  to  the  induction  point,  and 
eA'erybody  goes  home  peacefully.  But  that  1 percent  has  worried 
me  a great  deal,  and  that  is  occupational  deferment.  We  are  limited 
in  the  time  that  Ave  can  deA’ote  to  that.  It  is  voluntarily  and  cheerfully 
giA’en  in  the  evenings.  1 have  not  lost  a meeting  in  a year  and  a halt. 

78420— 42— ])t.  1 7 
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! nd  Ave  liavo  lind  sometimes  two  or  three  calls.  I often  haA'e  found 
myself  there  Saturday  afternoons,  iK'cause  the  oi’der  came  through  that 
the  Fehruary  reaistration  must  he  comi)leted  hy  Octoher  10.  'Fhere  is 
only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  fio  to  A\ork.  If  you  have  3,500 
( uestionnaires  and  you  only  fj;iA-e  5 minutes  to  each,  which  is  tlone 
hurriedly  sometimes',  you  fiet  17.500  minutes  divided  into  hours  headed 

< n your  nij;ht's  work,  ami  see  what  it  really  means.  I doubt  that  any 
;,Toup  of  men,  a local  hoard  or  a ff!dherin<r  of  military  men,  can  devote 
the  ])roper  attention  to  industrial  classification  in  less  than  15  minutes, 
( r around  three  to  five  men  an  hour,  to  sit  there  and  talk  over  it,  and 
then  they  are  ^roin^i:  fast.  It  is  almost  a ])hysical  im])0ssihility  to  give 
it  ])erfect  strict  justice  at  a local  hoard. 

XoAv.  I would  have  to  hazai-d  a guess,  and  that  might  be  wrong,  hut 
i would  say  25  percent  of  the  Form  42  (a)  filing  should  never  have 
been  fiknl.  Seventy-five  percent  are  bona  fide,  but  there  are  thousands 
( if  diti'ei  ent  jobs  in  industry  and  how  can  you  expect  a board  to  sit  down 
: nd  know  that  a stock  chaser  in  this  plant  is  tho  kind  of  job  that  should 
be  deferred  ^ That  is  a key  job  in  some  i)lants,  but  here  you  may  say. 
‘ What  is  that  You  have  got  to  classify  that  in  2 minutes,  and  all 
you  do  is  hazard  a guess  on  it. 

Now.  an  employer  has  had  little  opi)oi't unity  to  really  fight  hard 
or  the  ]>roper  man,  if  he  is  essential.  Some  employers  have  abused 
it.  and  I sav  that  advisedly  because  1 followed  ('ommander  Eiickson’s 
statement  that  an  em[)loyer  who  files  Foim  42  (a)  for  the  industrial 
deferment  of  an  employee  Avhich  is  not  accepted,  an  employee  is  not 
deferred  because  of  it.  and  where  that  emiiloyee  is  inducted  into  the 
service  and  no  further  step  has  been  taken  by  that  emi^loyer,  that 
tmployer  has  committed  perjury  on  his  original  Form  42  (a).  He 
Mist  has  to  i-eread  what  he  sAvore  to  on  his  fiist  form  and  he  Aviil  see 
it  Avas  Avorth  going  after  making  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Foster.  Pardon  an  interruption.  If  he  is  committing  ]Aer- 
i ury,  is  he  perhaps  not  going  as  far  as  he  can  ^ 

Mr.  Pn \NT}.K(.TH.  We  get  lectures.  We  ha\'e  tried  to  make  our 
1 ules  uniform.  We  go  to  school.  We  ]>ay  adention  to  these  things. 

’ Ve  are  dealing  Avith  human  lives,  and  Ave  give  attention  to  it.  Even 
if  Ave  ]H)ssibly  only  get  criticisms,  Ave  are  not  interested  in^  that,  Ave 
i n>  trying  to'  do  something  Avhere  Ave  think  our  age  qualifies  us. 

I have  ahvays  felt  that  the  present  appeals  boards  are  aacII  able  to 
1 andle  all  app'eals,  except  industrial  ai)))eals  of  manufacturers.  They 
(onsist  UKAstly  of  honorable  judges  and  attorneys  of  reputation  Avho 
i.eA'ote  their  spare  time  eA’enings  to  revicAving  these  cases,  to  see  that 
no  injustice  Avas  done.  I think  they  ai'e  Avondeidul.  Even  though  they 
1 ave  often  reversed  us,  Ave  take  it  smilingly,  that  they  have  been  able 
to  see  something  that  Ave  haA'e  not  seen  in  our  hurry.  4 here  is  no 
1 esentment  that  has  eAer  been  taken  on  a reversal  of  any  board  against 
i local  appeal  board.  A man  is  quickly  classified  Avhere  the  appeals 
board  Avants  hi.m. 

When  it  comes  to  an  industrial  deferment,  I do  not'knoAv  that  I 
1 lave  i-eally  done  my  duty  in  the  full  sense.  I luiA^e  tried  hard.  I have 

< iven  the  best  I have.  I feel  that  I luiA’e  been  qualified,  but  I did  not 
give  it  the  thorotigh  study  that  it  probably  re([uired. 

XoAv,  let  me  explain  to'you.  Here  is  a questionnaire— here  is  Form 
^2  (a),’  and  here  is  a three-page  letter,  single  spaced,  l)y  the  emi)loyer 
ftating  the  case.  Senator,  I Avill  give  you  thiee  to  read  and  you  may 
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Avant  to  (piit.  It  takes  you  half  an  hour  to  read  one,  and  possiblA_an 
hour  and  a half  has  gon'e  by  and  you  have  not  settled  the  three.  1 on 
Avill  turn  to  yoiir  neighbor  ami  say.  *T  Avill  give  you  the  gist  of  this 
storv  and  get  your  reaction.*’  Another  15  minutes  is  gone,  or  tfie 
eA'ening  is  gone,  and  you  have  got  to  get  through.  I here  are  maiiA  to 

go  through.  There  is  a pile  of  them. 

The  only  solution  I can  see  is  that  industrial  ajipeals  liy  empl.jyers 
should  onl'y  cover  qualified  employees  that  are  to  be  deferred.  Some 
put  ill  for  CA’ery  employee  that  they  have  got  hecause  they  do  not 
Avant  to  hire  iuiaa'  ones.  Those  avIio  are  actually  essent  ial  should  be  re- 
A'icAA’ed  1)A'  a technical  board.  I AA'as  asked  at  oiii  chambei  meeting 
AA’hat  that  board  Avould  consist  of.  lhat  is  hard  to  ansAAer,  but  I sug- 
gested hurriedly  the  Armv  ordnance,  the  Xavy  ordnance,  the  Mari- 
Time,  agriculture  Avhere  agriculture  is,  mining  Avhere  mining  is.  It 
spreads  differently  over  the  country.  We  do  not  need  a mining  nian 
in  XeAV  York,  and' I do  not  think  Ave  need  an  agricultural  man  in  Xcav 
York  City.  One  should  be  the  public,  an  employer  avIio  knoAvs 
Avhat  the  difficulties  are.  and  ])ossil>ly  that  should  be  an  all-day,  .set 
board  located  according  to  the  number  of  apiieals  that  go  through 
after  the  decisions  by  a number  of  board<.  and  a fifth  member  should 
be  a member  of  the' United  States  Enqiloyment  Service,  who  knows 
the  marketing  difficiiltv,  the  rates  they  are  getting,  and  the  place- 
ment of  ncAV  material  on  that  specific  job,  Avhere  they  can  sit  doAvn  and 
s(*e  that  market  is  glutted,  or  Avhere  there  is  an  impossible  market 
for  those  men  then  the  men  should  be  deferred,  for  necessary,  for 
the  duration.  Those  things  can  be  Avorked  out. 

There  are  some  employers  avIio  are  noAv  left  in  the  cold  because 
the  folder  goes  to  the  present  appeals  board,  he  has  no  more  to  say,  and 
he  does  not  knoAV  Avhere  to  go.  As  Mr.  Foster  says,  he  Avent  to  the 
Army  and  Xavy  and  to  different  sections  in  Xcav  York  and  could  not 
get  a'nyAvhere.  I think  the  employer  has  as  much  right  to  appear  before 
that  industrial  board  at  the  tiine  and  place  dt^signated  as  anybody 
and  state  his  case,  to  be  sustained  if  his  argument  is  proper  and  to  by 
reprimanded  for  putting  through  Form  42  (a)  if  he  Avas  not  justi- 
fied. You  certainly  Avill  help  not  only  the  local  boards  but  the  present 
appeal  boards  aa'Iio  are  going  to  be  overAveighed  Avith  apiieals  Avhen 
Ave  start  to  take  the  married  couples,  because  eA’ery  Avife  is  coming  in 
to  appeal. 

You  have  the  problem  Avhere  the  employer  is  aAvay  from  everything 
and  stands  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  1 hat  board  aamH  haA’e  the  poAAei 
not  to  do  as  the  boards  iioav  are  told  to  do  from  headquarters,  ‘We 
suogest  you  revicAV  the  case  and  consider  it  in  a deferment  of  such 
anrrsuch'cla.ssification.’*  Whether  that  board  Avould  be  strong  enough 
in  poAver  to  say  to  the  local  board.  “We  haA’e  classified  that  man  in 
this  status  for' this  ])eriod,”  and  it  is  mandatory  on  the  board  to 
Avrite  that  doAvn  in  the  record,  that  is  the  point  I Avould  like  to  lay 

doAvn  before  you.  , , , , • i 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  think  then  there  should  be  an  occujiational 

deferment  board  ? 

IMr.  Planteroth.  An  appeals  board. 

Senator  Pepper.  I mean  an  appeals  board. 

Mr.  Planteroth.  Spread  around  Avhere  the  A’olume  of  business  Avill 
be,  where  we  Avill  have  enough  for  them  to  be  occupied.  Xoav,  Mr. 
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]\)ster  has  no  objections  even  to  flying  down  to  Washington  here  to 
i sk  for  deferment  of  three  men  that  he  has  employed,  nor  would  he 
1 esitate  to  drive  50  miles  to  a place,  on  a specific  evening  or  day,  or 
{ ny  time  set  by  that  board,  to  have  his  hearing. 

Senator  Pepper.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  occupational  defer- 
I lent  request  by  the  employers  would  come  in  as  now,  through  the  draft 
loard? 

Mr.  Pu^NTEROTH.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  the  draft  boards  wouid  simply,  in  tho.se  cases, 

I ass  them  on  to  the  appeals  board? 

Mr.  pL.\NTEROTH.  They  would  go  to  the  industrial  appeals  board  in- 
stead of  the  local  appeals  board  that  we  ha^■e  now,  that  consists  of 
I ttorneys  and  judges.  It  is  just  as  difficult  for  them  to  qualify  that 
1 lan  for  deferment  as  it  is  for  us. 

You  take  the  Army  man,  the  Navy  man,  and  the  Maritime,  there 
{ re  three  essential  points  we  have  to  consider.  Each  have  their  prob- 
bms  to  get  out  in  ordnance  and  production.  Then  you  have  the 
1 Jnited  States  Labor  that  is  in  the  field,  who  knows  the  market,  the 
leplacement,  the  difficulties  attending  those  jobs.  It  will  be  fairly 
( asy  to  work  after  the  first  month  it  is  in  operation. 

You  miglit  even  add  to  that  that  no  employee  classified  in  2-A, 
i'-B,  or  3-B  would  be  permitted  to  separate  himself  from  his  employer 
without  that  permission  of  the  board,  and  then  possibly  face  induc- 
lion.  That  is,  you  would  freeze  him  to  that  employer  on  deferment 
: or  that  work.  " As  the  law  reads  today,  if  I received  deferment  for 
my  employee  on  form  42  (a)  and  I am  placed  in  2-B,  the  moment  the 
I mployee  leaves  me  his  status  is  changed  with  his  local  board. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  that  occupational  deferment  board 
hen,  upon  notice  coming  to  their  attention,  or  to  the  attention  of  the 
draft  board,  that  the  man  was  no  longer  with  you,  would  make  the 
1 nan  eligible  for  the  induction  list  ? 

Mr.  Planteroth.  Colonel  McDermott  would  be  after  him  pretty 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  a quota,  and  from  the  paid  personnel  we 
lear  the  statement  that  they  have  got  to  make,  up  the  quota,  that  they 
'annot  fall  down  on  their  quota.  They  have  to  have  men  for  the 
\rmy.  That  has  not  disturbed  our  board.  We  have  felt  that  we 
lave  done  our  work  prosier ly,  that  those  that  we  have  screened  into 
l-A  were  eligible  under  the  regulations  for  service,  and  those  we  did 
not  place  in  l-A  but  deferred,  we  have  done  t with  the  best  of  inten- 
ions  of  protecting  everything  that  was  required  to  be  protected  in  an 
industry,  or  where  severe  hardships  existed.  There  are  very  few  and 
rare  cases  now  on  account  of  the  new  plan. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  would  simply  create  an  additional  appeals 

board,  or  rather  a review  board  ? 

Mr.  Planteroth.  They  would  have  to  be  technical  men  for  that. 
Senator  Pepper.  They  would  be  technical  jieople  and  have  technical 

knowledge  and  an  over-all  view  ? 

ISIr.  Planteroth.  You  could  build  them  from  your  roster  here. 
Senator  Pepper.  Because  they  would  be  in  turn  in  touch  probably 
with  the  regional  occupational'  deferment  boards,  and  then  they  m 
turn  would  be  under  the  national  occupational  deferment  boards, 
and  they  in  turn  would  be  or  shmdd  be  sitting  in  with  the  policy 
committee  which  is  determining  the  allocation  of  manpower  in  the 
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Nation,  as  it  is  done  in  British  practice,  Avhere  the  Lord  President's 
Committee,  which  is  a committee  of  the  ar  Cabinet*  decides  tlie 
over-all  needs  for  personnel,  and  then  that  goes  out  to  the  arnied 
services,  to  another  committee  which  is  the  head  of  the  armed  services, 
which  is  also  tied  in  with  the  War  Cabinet,  and  to  another  cqinnnt- 
tee  which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  economic  mobilization 
and  effectiveness,  and  then  it  goes  on  down  the  line  to  the  end  ot 

the  institution.  . m 

Mr.  Planteroth.  After  having  review  possibly  10  or  lo  42  (a)  s 

and  cone  home  and  sat  down  and  thought,  “Did  ^ou  do  light  b\ 
all  tonight,  emplovee,  employer,  and  the  services?’  I have  some- 
times sat  there  locJking  over  three  or  four  cases,  and  I wondered  it 
I did  give  them  full  study.  What  was  that  job.  I sai.\  m\selt 
the  next  day  calling  up  industries,  and  asking:  “Y  hat  is  this  job. 
Senator  Pepper.  Obviously,  the  draft  board  is  not  so  constituted 

as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  tha't  problem. 

Mr.  Planteroth.  We  have  to  work  too  fast. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  have  to  work  too  fast,  we  do  not  haie  tlie 
time.  The  boards  simply,  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  laymen  that 
mav  know  one  thing  but  they  do  not  know  all  jobs,  they  do  not  have 
a technical  staff'  ivorking  uiicier  them  and  under  their  authority,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  local  institutions  set  u]i  jiriniariB  to  do  justice 

in  respect  to  selective  service.  , . , «... 

iVIr.  Plantoroth.  Senator,  I would  say  this:  It  oidy  affects  pos- 
sibly 25  percent  of  our  registrants  or  less,  hut  that  25  percent  is  a 

big  ‘thing  to  the  industry.  , , . 

Mr.  Werer.  Of  course,  the  clo.ser  we  come  to  the  bottom  ot  the 

barrel  the  greater  the  number  of  persons  it  will  affect. 

Mr.  Plante:rotii.  I read  where  they  deferred  4,000  miners  from  the 
Army  to  return  to  the  mines  while  they  work,  and  as  far  as  I can 

see  they  will  remain  there  for  the  duration. 

Mr.  Webeji.  Some  of  the  men  may  he  hrought  back  from  the  Srilomon 

Islands  or  from  Egypt.  t i i i , i ■ 

j\Ir.  Planteroth.  I just  thought  how  many  I helped  to  place  in  the 

Army  who  could  come  back. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Planteroth.  Somebody  placed  those  4.000  men  in  the  Army 
and  did  it  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

iNfr.  Planteroth.  I wonder  what  I would  have. 

Senator  Pepper.  I would  like  to  get  again  your  suggestion  as  to 
what  should  be  the  personnel  on  that  occupational  deferment  board, 
the  type  of  people  that  should  be  on  it. 

INIi'.  Planteroth.  The  Army  is  vitally  interested  in  jiroduction  of 
munitions  for  its  forces;  the  Navy  is  equal  to  the  Army  or  may  be 
exceeding  it  at  the  present  minute.'  The  next  big  group  we  are  facing 
is  the  Maritime  Commission,  educating  enough  seamen  in  all  its  ranks 
to  take  care  of  the  boats  that  come  down  the  ways  every  day,  that  conie 
down  without  a man  on  them,  that  must  go  to  sea  with  a crew.  You 
have  got  to  get  crews.  We  have  been  faced  with  the  ^Maritime  Com- 
mission where  unions  have  filed  form  42  (a),  because  no  seaman  seems 
to  work  for  an  employer,  he  works  on  the  ship  as  she  goes  and  comes, 
and  most  of  the  movements  of  ships  are  secret.  We  do  not  know’ 
whether  the  man  is  lying  or  not  or  evading,  but  I have  liad  men  face 
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1 u*  that  liave  sat  in  boats  23  or  25  days  in  the  Atlantic*  and  wanv  picked 

X p,  they  lost  45  ponnds  in  weight,  they  rationed  their  water  once  a 

< ay.  an  onnc'e  a person,  they  changi'd  tlu'ir  rations  every  day.  Isn’t 

1 e doin;^  soinetliinj;  for  this  count i*y?  Ihit  under  tlie  ordinary  events 

} on  look  at  him,  he  is  22  ye;ti*s  of  aite.  and  yon  pnt  him  in  1-A,  and 

i e is  sent  into  the  Armv.  it  takes  discretion.  That  is  whv  I ^-av  the 

*/  “ 

laritime- — — 

Senat(n*  l*Ei>rKR.  L<‘t  me  interrupt  yon  i*ig]it  tliere.  I ha|)pened  to  be 
i 1 a taxi  the  other  ni<j;ht  and  the  boy  who  was  drivino;  tlie  taxi — -the 
( river  was  here  in  Washino-ton — had  been  twice  sunken  in  his  slop 
^■hile  he  was  a mercliant  seaman.  One  time  he  had  been  4 days  in 
a lifeboat  before  he  was  re.^cned,  and  anotla  r time  he  was  12  days 
1 efore  he  was  rescued.  He  was  a yonii'x  man  in  the  twenties.  He 
Slid  he  was  jiist  about  to  join  the  C’oast  (Inard,  I believe.  He  said 
t le  i-eason  was  he  had  several  list  ti<>:hts  on  account  of  accusations 
1 lade  against  him,  they  wonld  see  him  and  say  lie  was  a slacker  and 
1 e would  have  to  defend  himself.  He  said.  ‘T  don't  want  to  face 
t lat,  and  therefore  we  merchant  seamen  will  get  into  the  branch  of 
t u'  sert'ice  where  we  will  be  properly  recognized.” 

Mr.  Foster.  In  that  connection  we  gave  everyone  of  onr  employees 
t lis  button  ( indicating].  It  is  a very  modest  emblem  but  it  helps. 

Mr.  PuAXTEROTit.  A young  boy  21  years  of  age.  an  oiler,  was  tor- 
} edoed  twice,  once  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  landed  on  an  island 
A 'here  they  were  the  fii'st  white  men.  He  picked  np  a disease  in 
Hombay  and  he  had  to  have  X-ray  treatments  to  have  his  hands 
cleared.  They  were  afraid  that  possibly  it  Avonlcl  be  one  of  the  older 
c iseases  of  the  world.  I thought  that  boy  ought  to  have  a 4 months’ 
( eferment.  This  medical  treatment  was  in  XeAv  York.  He  came  in 
c nly  last  Tuesday  and  had  a certificate  from  the  dcActor  that  he  was 
c ured,  which  permitted  him  to  board  the  ship.  They  have  A’ery  .severe 
) hysicals  there.  He  said,  ‘‘T  think  I am  going  to  make  a boat.” 
] said,  “Yon  are  in  a convoy?”  He  said.  “Don’t  talk  to  me  about 
tuat.  I can’t  talk  about  it.*’  I said,  “AVhen  do  yon  Avant  to  go?” 
He  said,  “I  am  signed  on  tomorroAV.”  I said,  “I  can’t  let  yon  go 
leally  unless  I haA'e  a 42  (a)  to  grant  you  permission  to  leaA’e  this 
country  for  your  jirotection  and  our  protection,  and  aat  are  also  Avork- 
i ig  for  onr  Government.  I can't  get  it.”  I said.  “Come  in  Thursday 
1 ight,  and  let  us  knoAv.”  He  Avas  to  sail  sometime  Thnrsdav.  They 
c id  not  knoAv  the  time.  They  put  them  aboard,  they  do  not  knoAV 
A 'here  they  are  going.  It  is  none  of  onr  business  Avhat  they  do. 
"^'liey  get  there,  that  is  all  Ave  are  interesteil  in.  So,  he  called  up 
'.'hursclay  night  and  .said  it  avouIcI  be  impossible  because  he  is  sailing 
ft  midnfght.  He  Avas  talking  from  the  ship.  His  captain  had  him 
call.  But  he  said  this  much,  “AYe  Avill  touch  Boston,  and  the  captain 
1 as  Avirelessed  to  the  Boston  office,  and  avIu'u  Ave  touch  Boston,  it 
A -ill  be  mailed  to  you,”  and  it  Avas  on  our  table  last  night  from 
Bostem.  He  Avent  along  and  eA^erything  Avas  fine.  AVh>ythat  trouble, 
Senator?  That  boy  may  not  come  back.  He  is  bringing  other  boys 
( ver,  and  he  is  doing  something  that  is  more  dangerous.  AA’’hy  should 
A-e  liaA'e  to  go  through  all  that?  It  is  hard  for  us.  Put  you  in  my 
chair  at  that  table  and  maybe  you  avouIcI  not  be  as  tolerant.  That 
i5,  the  first  month  you  are  there.  Yon  Avill  soften  doAvn  after  you 
1 aA’e  been  there  a Avhile,  you  Avill  see  the  human  side  of  things. 
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1 sav  Mai*ilime.  AVe  should  know  from  somewhere  or  from  some- 
one wlio  knows  there  is  a convoy  to  be  made 

to<'*efher  and  they  are  going  to  go  on.  1 don  t AAunt  to  know  A\  iiei 
they  <m,  all  I want  to  knoAV  is  that  he  is  honest  m his  statements  to  us 
an.i  lliat  wp  liavc  a reca.nl  tliere,  anil  if  eve  ?et  It  «i^  i 

Avhere  the  Maritime  representative  had  made  that 
Avlmld  classify  him  just  where  that  board  wanted  bun.  I aaouIcI 

if  bi*oad-mindecl  and 

coiin  mams  man  like  vonrself.  and  no  donl.t  your  colleagues  on  the 

yon  would  Iuiat  said.  “Yon  haven't  Inrnished  tins 

lA'inpi*  hikI  T caRHot  iiivc  you  i^onuission  to  ^o. 

Mr  I’l.cxnciioTii.'  We  VmiM  liave  denied  him  to  fio  on  tlie  convoy. 
8.];pose  ive  had  done  it  to  lOfl.  150,  t!50  or  :',50  aboard  ''jy  y';.''"!;; 
voii  would  have  crilipled  nearly  every  ship.  Ihey  come  to  lls  tiom 
all  points  of  the  olohe.  Tliev  cannot  talk.  AVe  can  only  set  n ‘ 
fnim  tiiem.  “YesrHiev  were  in  Sydney,”  or  they  were  here  or  theiv. 
All  we  want  to  know'i.s  the  authenticity  of  Ictpis  them  g« 
see  that  he  is  not  going  to  hide  somewhere  ancl  .step  out  of  the  tin  ^ 
and  do  wrong  to  himself  first  and  then  to  iis.  AA  e are,  under  oath,  Ave 
must  do  AA-hat  Ave  are  told,  and  Ave  take  it  seriously. 

Have  I said  anything.  Senator,  that  has  helped  you  .■ 

Senator  Pepper.  Immeasurably.  t . i- 

Mr  Foster  and  IMr.  Plant eroth,  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I AA  am 

to  exiiress  to  vou  our  very  deep  gratitude  for  your  coming  here  tins 
inornimT  and  giving  ns  these  magnificent  statements.  T on  laA-e  done 
ns  great"  goocCancri  feel  that  what  yon  have  given  us  will  be  helpful 
in  the  formulation  of  a sound  ]iolicy  by  the  Congress  on  tins  subject. 
May  I add,  Mr.  Plantcrotb,  that  yon  liaA'e  giA’en  us  an  added  esteem 

and  resport  for  our  draft  boards  and  onr  citizeniy.  ^ 

Wo  will  recess  now  until  further  call  by  the  chairman. 
(Whereupon,  at  the  hour  of  1:30  p.  nu,  tlie  committee  recessed 

subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

^Y ashing ton^  D.  C. 

The  coniniittee  met,  pursuant  to  call  to  10  a.  m.,  in  room  318?  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  (chairman)  presiding. 
Present;  Senators  Thomas  (chairman),  Chavez,  and  Kosier.  _ 
Also  present : Dr.  Robert  Iv.  Lamb  and  Dr.  F.  I . W ebei , special 
assistants  to  the  committee. 

' The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Ihe  wit- 

nesses this  morning  will  be  Mr.  Luhrsen,  folloAved  by  President  Mur- 
' ray  and  then  by  President  Green.  After  that  there  may  be  another 

i witness  if  time  allows.  , . , , , , ? , i 

•'  Mr  Luhrsen  has  another  appointment  which  he  must  keep  and  there- 

fore we  will  put  him  on  first,  followed  by  Mr.  Murray  who  has  another 

: appointment. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  G.  LTJHESEN,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  RAIL- 
WAY LABOR  EXECUTIVES’  ASSOCIATION 

1 The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luhrsen,  for  the  record  will  you  state  your 

, name  and  whatever  other  material  you  want  to  appear  in  connection 

with  it  in  the  record,  and  then  proceed  as  you  wish? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  My  name  is  J.  G.  Luhrsen.  I am  executive  secretary 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Executii'es’  Association,  10  Independence  Ave- 
nue SW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  + 1 II 

The  organizations  which  I rejiresent  and  which  are  attiliated  with  the 

Railway  "Labor  Executives’  Association  are  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  & Enginemen; 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America ; Switchmen’s  Union  of 
North  America;  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers;  American  Train 
Dispatchers’  Association ; Railway  Employees’  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor ; International  Association  of  Machinists ; Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders,  and  Help- 
ers of  America ; International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop 
Forgers,  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metalworkers’  International  Associa- 
tion; International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brotherhood 
Railway  Carmen  of  America;  International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
and  Oilers;  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees;  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees;  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 

America;  National  Organization  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  of  Amer- 
* ^ ^ ^ 
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ica  ; National  Marine  Enjrineers’  Beneficial  Association;  International 
Lonjxslioreinen's  Association. 

Senator  Thomas  and  members  of  the  committee,  I Avish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  Serator  PejAper's  invitation  to  make  a few  re- 
tnarks  upon  the  general  subject  of  manpowei’. 

I irst,  I would  like  to  say  that  I think  tliat  this  committee,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  the  Senate,  is  the  pro})er  committee 
to  undertake  an  investigation  and  study  of  man])ower  policies  and 
needs,  and  that  it  is  logically  the  proper  committee  to  consider  man- 
l)ower  legislation.  You  can  see  our  present  confusion  from  the  fact 
tliat  bills  already  introtluced  on  this  .subject  haA'e  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  MilitiU’y  xVffairs  Committee.  IVhen  we  begin  to  talk  about  a 
national  service  act,  we  are  talking  about  a law  which  affects  every 
civilian  in  the  country,  including  every  man  iu  this  room  today.  That 
is  a civilian  matter.'  It  is  not  a subject  for  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee. 

d he  CiiAiRiiAx.  Mr.  Luhrsen,  I think  for  the  record  we  should  state 
there  that  the  bills  that  went  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  are 
bills  that  deal  with  an  amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act,  and 
it  Avas  a perfectly  logical  place  for  those  bills  to  go.  If  the  Man- 
poAver  Act  Avas  built  upon  the  SelectiA’e  Service  Act,  that  Avas  the 
proper  place. 

Noav,  the  bills  tbat  are  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  are  bills  dealing  Avith  the  Avhole  field.  They  are,  in  reality, 
'tudy  bills,  and  Ave  are  seeking  exactly  the  information  that  Ave  are 
getting  from  your  testimony. 

Mr.  LuniisEx.  I see  the  distinction.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  CiiAimrAX.  Yes. 

Mr.  LunitSEX.  I Avish  to  ]U'esent  a foAv  sim]fie  considerations  AAhich 
[ think  are  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  Avliat  must  be  done 
n regal'd  to  manpoAA-er.  First,  let  me  say  that  I think  that  this 
-ubject  has  been  most  ably  handled  in  the  latest  ri'port  of  the  Tolan 
•ommittee  of  the  House  of  Pe]n'esentatives.  I refer  to  their  .sixth 
nterim  repent  entitled.  “Changes  Needed  for  Effective  iSIobilization 
>f  ManpoAvei'.”  jMuch  of  the  analysis  that  the  Tolan  committee  makes, 
i agree  Avith, 

IManpoAver  is  simjily  one  factoi-  in  ]Aroduction.  And  a Avar  economy 
s a jn’oduction  economy.  iManpoAA'er,  machinery,  materials,  trans- 
Aortation  are  the  elements  in  production  Avhich  must  fie  pulled  to- 
>ether  under  and  centralized  in  a Avar  economy. 

None  of  these  elements,  can  be  pro]Aerly  managed  by  a central  gov- 
rnmental  Avar  authority  except  in  relation  to  the  otl'iers.  That  is  to 
ay  Ave  cannot  manage  one  Avithout  managing  the  others.  IVe  can- 
lot  ])lan  one  Avithout  planning  the  others.  [Jnless  Ave  plan  the  dis- 
ribution  of  contracts;  unless  aa'c  have  a schedule  for  the  Aoav  of 
naterials:  unless  aat  do  Avhat  Ave  must  to  comert  our  equipment;  Iioav 
ran  AA’e  plan  the  distribution  of  manpoAA'er  i It  cannot  be  done. 

At  pre.sent  and  for  the  past  3 months  Ave  Inn^e  heard  a- lot  about  the 
c nactment  of  compulsory  national  service  legislation.  The  adAxicates 
of  compulsory  national  service  legislation  refuse  to  recognize  that  at 
]>resent  avc  luu’e  no  centralized  Avar  authority  RaAv  materials  do  not 
lloAv  according  to  a schedule.  Contracts  are  not  di.'-tributed  in  rela- 
tion to  facilities.  If  they  Avere,  small  busines-;es  capable  of  making  a 
’ aluable  contribution  to  Avar  production  A\ould  not  be  dving  and  goino* 
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bankrupt  in  almost  cA’erv  small  community  in  evtu-y  ^l^de  in  the 
Union.  We  would  not  be  shijiping  4,t)00  to  Itf.dOt)  skilled  workers  out 
of  New  York  Citv  to  Portland,  Oreg..  shipyards.  Me  Avould  not  be- 
closing  down  plan'ts  because  of  raw-material  shortages.  A\  e Avould  not 
haA-e  the  constant  neAV.spaper  and  other  ])ublic  accounts  of  conflict 
Avithin  the  AVar  Production  Board,  betAveen  the  Mhir  Production  Board 

and  the  armed  services,  and  so  on. 

The  first  consideration  then  that  I Avi.di  to  place  before  your  com- 
mittee in  vour  discussion  of  manpoAver  is  that  Ave  cannot  plan  man- 
])()Aver  iiniess  Ave  have  already  prepared  and  set  into  operation  an 
intelligent.  oA'erall.  unified  plan  for  the  use  of  all  ])rotluctive  facili- 
ties, An  1 to  do  that  Ave  must  develo])  a scheduled  fioAV  of  raAV  ma- 
terials and  proiier  placing  of  contracts.  i i i? 

In  the  second  place,  1 wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  tlie  lack  of 

anv  liresent  adeiiuate  machinery  for  administering  a national  service 
act.  If  you  can  find  an  employer  avIio  Avill  come  before  th^  committee 
and  sav'tbat  the  Emplovmeiit  SerA'ice  is  adequately  staffed;  that  it 
knoAvs  Avhat  its  job  is;  that  it  can  send  him  the  kind  of  men  he  needs; 

J will  be  greatly  surprised.  i i * rn  i 

I understand  tbat  a number  of  manufacturers  IniA’e  already  testified 

to  vour  commiltee  that  the  Selective  Service  Administration  has  no 
occ'uiiational  deferment  policy  and  that  the  coni])osition  of  the  local 
selective  service  boards  niakes  it  impossible  for  the  belectne  oei\]ce 

System  to  operate  a national  service  act. 

'Noav  let  me  pose  this  question.  If  I gii'e  you  an  ax  heail.  and  you 
have  no  handle  on  Avhich  to  put  the  ax  head.  Avhat  good  is  that  ax 
head  to  you  ? In  other  Avords.  it  AAqnild  seem  to  be  ])lain  common 
sense  for  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  establish  a unified 
manpoAA'er  agimcy,  ci\ilian  in  character,  and  to  clean  ui)  the  piesi^nt 
mess  Avhich  exists  in  the  Enqiloyment  Service  and  in  the  [ireseiit  iipm'- 
ations  of  the  .Selective  .Service  Administration.  ManpoAver  drafts  for 
the  Army,  Avithout  an  occupational-deferment  ]iqlicy  and  (lualilied 
occupai ional-delerment  boards,  aa'IH  play  haA'oe  Avith  Avar  production. 

Not  only  do  we  lack  machinery  for  placement  ; there  is  mi^  machinery 
for  inspection  of  the  use  of  labor  such  as  has  existed  in  England  for 
quite  some  time  and  lias  been  of  real  helji.  Our  so-called  exiierts  oyer 
here  say  that  tlicy  favor  insjiectors.  but  they  IniA'c  not  done  anything 
about  it.  Or  take  the  field  of  training.  There  are  still  several  dif- 
ferent jirograms  nncoordinated.  There  are  many  A'ocational  jirograms 
in  Southern  .Stati'S  and  in  other  sections  of  the  country  that  are  not 
integrated  Avith  the  actual  needs  of  manpoAver  for  industry.  Or  take 
the  problem  of  migration.  AVhy  haven’t  Ave  undertaken  to  subsidize 
a directed  type  of  migration  ? 

I Avould  call  to  your  attention  a third  point  Avhich  seems  almost, 
ludicrous.  National  service  legislation  is  jn-oposed  Avhen  Ave  literally 
do  not  kuoAV  Avhat  our  manpoAAer  supiilies  are  and  Avhat  our  manpoAA'er 
demands  Avill  be. 

Noav,  I ask  you  in  jilain  common  .sense,  isn't  this  an  absurd  situation  ? 
Consider  it.  Senators.  There  has  been  no  inventory  of  maiqioAver  and 
AvomanpoAver.  AVe  do  not  knoAV  Avho  has  the  skills  and  Avhere  they  are. 
Avith  any  degree  of  comjirehensiveness  and  thoroughness.  Yet  it  has 
been  jn-oposed  to  institute  com|udsory-service  legislation. 

The  fourth  iioint  is  one  Avith  AA'hich  you  are  familiar.  It  is  the 
argument  that  voluntary  methods  for  the  movement,  placement,  train- 
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ins,  liinng  of  Avorkers  have  not  actually  been  tried.  And  I think  that 
tins  IS  a true  statement.  Voluntary  methods  have  not  been  tried. 
Government,  management,  and  labor  have  not  sat  down  around  the 
table  and  agreed  upon  a policy  to  be  followed  in  specific  local  labor 
markets.  In  tlie  case  of  Baltimore,  one  man  Avas  sent  in  and  he  did  a 
good  job.  Management  and  labor  Avere  peuMiaded  to  sit  down  around 
the  table  in  Baltimore.  Many  workers  Avere  transferred.  Workers 
AAeie  legisteied  AAith  the  employment  serA’ice.  Alore  Negroes  were  em- 

immediate  practical  steps  Avere  taken  to  ease  some 
ot  tlie  difiiculties  in  that  local  labor  market.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  if 
some  such  method  had  been  emploved  prior  to  noAv  or  even  iioav  on  a 
large  scale  nine-tenths  of  all  the  manpoAvei-  difiiculties,  rumored  or 
actual,  Avoiild  not  be  with  us. 

Take  the  railway  industry.  Here  we  have  an  Office  of  Defense 
iransportation.  Management  has  been  drawn  into  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Iransportation.  But  the  standard  railAvav  unions  luiA’e  no  rep- 
resentatives of  any  kind  in  the  Office  of  Defense‘Trans}iortation.  We 
have  fought  for  a year  to  obtain  a joint  committee  Avith  manaoement 
Government,  and  labor  in  the  raihvay  industry  to  consider  joiiA  prob- 
lems. Almost  1 year  after  Ave  have  been  at  Avar  and  about  2'/,  vears 
since  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program  in  that  industry  Avltli  the 
lonpst  record  of  harmonious  labor-management  relationsliiiis,  labor 
and  management  haAm  not  yet  been  called  together  to  consider  man- 
poAA’er  jiroblems  in  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  i\Ir.  Luhrsen,  is  that  because  of  the  GoA^ernment’s 
taking  the  leadership  in  this,  or  is  it  because  of  the  railway  oro-aniza- 
tions ; is  it  because  of  the  problem  itself  ? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Before  I ansAver  your  question,  may  I modify  mv 
statement  ? ^ j 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 


Mr.  LraRSEN.  I had  prepared  this  prior  to  yesterday.  We  did  have 
tor  tlie  first  time,  yesterday,  a management  ('ommittee  composed  of  6 
presidents  of  the  railroads  and  a labor  committee  composed  of  6 presi- 
dents of  the  20  unions  Avhich  I represent,  selected  as  a committee,  and 
for  tlie  first  time,  discussed  a program  of  procedure  Avhereby  Ave  will 
liaA'e  a A’oice  in  .some  of  the  things  that  Ave  think  are  vital  for  the  Goa^- 
eininent,  or  the  officials  of  the  O.  D.  T.  to  knoAv  and  get  labor’s  vieAv- 
point,  both  Avith  respect  to  efficiency,  practicability  of  operation  econ- 
omy,  speeding  uj3,  and  all  these  processes.  " ’ 

The  Chairman.  The  first  meeting  Avas  a success,  Avas  it? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Well,  it  Avas  a success  to  this  extent,  that  Ave  am-eed 
from  noAv  on  to  hold  monthly  meetings  to  take  into  consider  at  ioli  all 
these  problems  which  for  the  past  year  Ave  have  not  been  able  to  take 
inyAvhere,  and  I think  that  has  been  bad. 

We  wanted  a commUtee  of  that  kind ; but.  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
■lad  hundied.s  I can  t say,  but  I Avould  like  t(i  kuoAA’  for  my  oaa'ii  infor- 
tnation  Iioav  many  additional  men  have  lieen  added  to  Mr.  Ea.stman’s 
-tall  by  the  .selection  of  men  by  himself  or  his  immediate'  next  subordi- 
nates _1  rum  railroad  management's  side  but  none  from  our  side.  Noav 
hat  just  makes  a one-sided  set-up,  and  it  Avould  be  ridiculous  to 
lave  particular  interdepartmental  head  of  the  Government  to  make 
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a recommendation  for  comjnilsorv  selectiA-e  manpOAver  mobilization 
Avithout  having  had  our  vieAVs  Avhen  he  makes  the  recommendation. 

This  is  not  to  speak  of  the  que.stion  of  efficient  operation  of  the 
railroads.  Labor  has  not  been  consulted  at  all  on  Iioav  to  obtain 
quicker,  faster,  better  transportation. 

AVe  have  not  even  been  called  in  to  consider  manpoAA'er  questions. 
Consider  the  fact  that  Ave  have  here  probably  the  .most  strongly 
organized  industry  in  the  country  with  unions  that  are  completely 
responsible,  Avith  a long  hi.story  of  harmonious  management-labor 
relationships. 

And  noAv  AA’e  are  told  that  certain  officials  believe  that  compulsory 
freezing  of  raihvay  labor  is  needed. 

Take  a situation  Avith  Avhich  I am  quite  familiar — the  impoi-tation 
of  Mexican  labor  into  tbe  HoutliAvest.  The  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
Avay  and  some  GoA’ernment  officials  have  asked  for  the  importation 
of  Mexican  Avorkers — I.ftOO  of  them — to  do  track  Avoi'k  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway.  AVe  liaA'e  furnished  IbOOO  American  domestic 
Avorkers  to  fill  these  4,000  jobs. 

AA4ien  I say  ‘AAT,”  I mean  through  our  railroad  retirement  jilacement 
service,  which  has  from  O.'iO  to  COO  men  in  the  field  and  distributes  the 
manpoAA'er  so  far  as  the  railroad  industry  is  concerned  only  in  cooper- 
ation Avith  the  United  States  Employment  Seiwice. 

The  Chi  AIRMAN.  These  Alexicans  are  to  be  used  only  in  maintenance 
of  Avav,  are  tliev  not  ? 

C'  * _ 

Mr.  Luiikskn.  Of  course,  that  is  Avhat  they  claim.  Of  course.  Ave 
have  taken  the  jiosition.  since  the  Government  made  a treaty,  or  Avhat- 
eA’er  you  Avant  to  call  it,  an  agreement  Avith  the  Mexican  GoA'ernment 
permitting  the  importation  of  agricultural  Avorkers,  it  stipulated 
guaranties.  AA'lien  I say  “stijndated  guaranties,’'  let  me  jioint  to  just 
one  of  them  A\hich  is  a big  one.  They  are  guaranteed  75  percent  of 
their  time  Avlien  they  are  unemjiloyed.  Our  domestic  labor  has  been 
giA’en  no  such  guaranty.  Naturally,  you  Avould  not  expect  a man  from 
Arkansas  to  go  to  California  and  AA’hen  he  is  unemployed,  he  gets 
nothing,  Avhile  the  Mexican  gets  75  percent  of  his  Avages. 

AAT  take  tlie  position  that  liefore  any  Mexicans  are  imjiorted  in 
the  railroad  industry  there  should  be  an  agreement  along  that  line. 
Avith  similar  jirinciples  definitely  set  up,  and  Ave  do  not  Avant  to  haA’e 
Mexicans  in  here  until  Ave  first  absorb  our  oAvn  domestic  labor  for 
which  Ave  are  paying  taxes  and  keeping  them  on  relief  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  inaintenance-of-waA’  organizations  iioav 
affiliated  Avith  the  brotherhoods? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Yes;  they  are  one  of  the  organizations  Avhich  I am 
speaking  for  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  Ave  speak  of  five  iioav,  instead  of  four  of  the 
great  brotherhoods? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  It  is  not  4 brotherhoods,  it  is  really  20  today. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  they  are  coordinated  in  such 
a Avay  that  you  do  speak  of  them  as  four,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  No.  Ordinarily,  Senator,  the  four  brotherhoods 
came  into  existence  long  before  aa'c  formed  this  association,  and  they 
Avere  composed  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
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hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enj^inemen,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
• luctors  of  America,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  i)]iis 
( he  other  one  which  is  the  Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America.  That 
made  five.  So,  they  were  Generally  recognized  when  you  .say  the  four 
!>rotherhoods  as  the  four  engine  organizations. 

The  ( haihmax.  The  maintenance-of-way  men  are  affiliated  with 
the  foui-  groui)s  ^ 

Mr.  L UHHSKX.  They  are  affiliated  with  our  Railway  Labor  E.xecu- 
tiyes'  Association:  yes. 

Senator  C’ha\E7..  M’hen  an  une,mployed  })erson  from  Arkansas  or 
New  Mexico  goes  to  Falifoi-nia  to  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific^  is  it 
necessary  that  he  should  belong  to  the  organization  ^ 

Mr.  Luhrsex.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  CnAyEZ.  Then  the  track  workers,  section  hands,  as  they  are 
rvuown,  the  ones  that  come  from  other  States  do  not  haye  to  belong  to 
he  organization  ? 

]\Ir.  Luhbsex.  There  is  no  compulsion  for  them  to  haye  to  belong 
to  get  a job  wherever  they  are  needed,  like  California  principally, 
where  the  Southern  Pacific  wants  them.  We  would  try  to  persuade 
them  to  become  members,  I am  sure,  but  there  is  no  compulsion  of  any 
^ind  that  would  restrict  them  from  working  until  they  l)ecome  members. 

Semator  Chacez.  What  are  the  bases  of  pay  ? Are  they  equiyalent 
;o  the  pay  of  one  that  does  lielong  to  the  organization  ? 

IMr.  L riiRSEX.  There  is  no  distinction. 

Senator  CuAyEz.  There  is  no  distinction? 

Mr.  Luhrsex.  No;  there  is  a yast  difference,  howeyer,  if  you  come 
to  that  point.  Senator,  that  I think  I might  as  well  elaborate  on. 

The  Southern  Pacific  today  has  a rate  of  aj>proximately  46  cents  for 
Its  track  laborers  or  extra  gangs,  and  they  ha\e  a commissary  which 
diarges — and  I think  T am  approximately  coi  rect,  although  I will  not 
guarantee  the  figures  I am  using.  Imt  they  will  be  close — $1.59  a day  for 
•ommissary  charges.  Now,  when  you  take  46  cents  an  hour  and  deduct 
die  commissary  charges,  and  they  are  higher  fc»r  cigarettes,  foods,  shoes, 
ind  stuff  they  need  than  they  can  get  them  elsewhere,  they  will  haye 
i little  oyer  $12  a week. 

Senator  Chavez.  I understand  that  situation. 

Ml-.  I ..uhrsex.  Now,  the  Union  Pacific  runs  into  Los  Angele.s,  right 
lown  into  that  territory,  and  they  pay  their  section  men  from  2 to  7 
■ents  an  hour  more  than  the  Southern  Pacific  and  it  has  voluntarily 
luring  this  emergency,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  aid  to  be  given 
in  the  war  effort,  reduced  tlieir  commissary  charges  from  $1.25  to  50 
cents.  That  is  a day.  Thereby  the  net  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific 
men  is  approximately  $22  as  against  $12  for  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Now,  you  cannot  cure  that  substandard  situation  by  mobilizing  man- 
[)ower.  Even  the  Mexican  will  be  wise  enough,  if  he  is  permitted  to 
:-ome  into  the  railroad  industry,  to  leave  tlie  California  district  and 
come  to  the  Lmion  Pacific,  where  he  will  get  more  money,. 

Senator  Chavez.  And  that  is  the  reason  the  IVIexican  Government 
insisted  that  they  be  given  the  ])rivilege — not  the  privilege  but  the 
right  to  demand  pay  for  three-quarters  of  their  time,  as  you  said  -' 

IVfr.  Luhr.sex.  Miien  they  are  unem])loyed. 

Senator  Chavez.  "When  they  are  unemidoyed  ? 
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Mr.  Luhrsex.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Chavez.  Because,  after  all,  they  did  come  from  far  away, 
and  were  taken  over  here  supposedly  to  work,  and  if  the^^  aie  not 
employed,  you  cannot  blame  the  ^lexican  Govei'iiment  foi  insisting  on 

that  protection.  . . 

Mr.  Luhrsex.  Not  at  all.  Later  on  I hope  the  committee  will  permit 

me  to  insert  into  the  record  an  exhibit,  which  I think  should  be  a matter 

of  record,  in  the  hearings.  ,r  • 

Senator  Chavez.  Because  generally  the  condition  of  the  Mexican, 
when  he  comes  to  this  country,  is  pretty  sad,  and  generally  knows  it. 

The  Chairmax.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  the  exhibit,  Mr.  Luhr.sen. 

I think  we  ought  not  to  pass  on  without  remarking  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  is  a Utah  corporation,  and  of  course  a model  in 

the  railway  industry. 

Mr.  Luhrsex.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Well,  there  is  a vast  distinction  between  some  of  the  other  rail- 
roads as  well  as  the  Union  Pacific. 

Naturally,  the  Southern  Pacific  is  unable  to  hold  its  labor  under 
its  conditions.  But  rather  than  increa.se  its  present  substandard  pay, 
the  Southern  Pacific  prefers  to  cry  that  there  is  a labor  shortage 
and  that  Mexican  workers  should  be  imported. 

If  we  inqiort  Mexican  workers  for  track  work,  it  will  simply  be 
another  case  of  underwriting  substandard  wages.  I wish  to  submit 
for  the  record  some  transcript  materials  bearing  on  the  importation 
of  Mexican  workers. 

This  is  the  document  I speak  of. 

The  Chairmax.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

RaUAVAY  I.ABOii  I’]XECrTIVES'  A S.'iOCtATTON, 

To  AJl  Chief  Excrutives,  Raihnnj  Labor  Executives’  Associatiou. 

Dear  Sihs  and  BEOTnEii.s : Because  of  the  acute  situation  before  the  War 
Manpower  Board  with  respect  to  hriusiujj  in  Mexican  laborers,  and  also  be- 
cause the  Southern  Bacilic  seems  to  he  tlu'  only  railroad  which  is  coniplainipg. 

I have  gathered  considerable  material  to  indicate  the  treatment  given  the  men 
and  women  sent  to  different  regions  for  employment. 

The  Southern  I’acitic  is  complaining  about  receiving  too  many  Negroes  and 
to  the  contrary  the  Santa  Fe  only  a few  days  ago,  asking  for  laborers,  expressed 
the  wish  that  they  preferred  Negroes  hut.  of  course,  would  not  discriminate 
and  woxdd  also  accept  whites. 

I borrowed  a copy  of  a report  of  an  investigation  held  in  t'alifornia  and 
rxtracted  from  it  the'  highli.ghts  which  I felt  yon  would  lie  interest<>d  in  for  your 
general  information  so  tlnit  yon,  too,  wili  know  what  the  general  background  is 
of  the  difficulties  encountered. 

A strenuous  effort  is  being  made  right  now  to  have  the  Uinted  States  Fun- 
ployment  Service  absorb  the  Railroad  Retirement  Placement  Service  and  in 
accordance  witli  the  action  taken  by  the  association  I have  opposed  it  as  fast 
as  things  developed  indicating  that  it  was  being  hron.ght  to  a head. 

It  appears  to  me  that  before  Jlexican  labor,  either  for  agriculture  or  for  the 
carriers,  can  be  brought  in,  we  should  first  cmnpletely  absoi-b  our  domesti*' 
labor.  (»nr  domestic  labor  should,  through  the  greatest  publicity  possible,  be 
infoimed  by  the  proper  governmental  agencies  with  re.siiect  to  the  agrexunent 
made  with  the  Jlexican  Government  by  our  Government.  When  it  is  made 
know  to  them  that  the  minimum  wage  cannot  be  below  Bd  cents  per  hour,  but  in 
any  event  must  be  the  prevailing  date  in  the  territory  if  higher  and  that  in  addi- 
tio'n  thereto,  transportation  is  furnished  by  the  Government  within  200  miles  of 
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1 nal  (lest illation,  and  also  that  tiu'y  will  be  ])aid  iier  day  when  unemployed 
I p to  75  percent  of  such  uneiniih»yinent,  <mr  dona  Stic  labor  because  of  that 
M'curity  will  then  more  freely  flow  to  the  destinations  where  labor  is  needed. 
Fraternally  yours, 

(S)  J.  G.  Lvhkskn. 
Executive  8ecrciavif. 


J 'AKT  OF  Transcript  of  IIi:arin(:s  By  Statk  Division  of 
Housing  on  Importation  of  Nkgko  Labor  to  California, 
Angki^s,  Calif. 


I M migration  and 
July  14,  1942,  Los 


First  witness:  Jacob  Cox,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  about  35  otliers. 

Question.  Who  got  in  touch  with  you  in  Tennessee? 

Answer.  A Southern  Pacilic  labor  agent.  He  said  he  had  a job  for  us  and 
signed  us  up  for  a job  in  the  labor  gang  for  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Question.  Did  you  get  off  at  El  Paso? 

Answer.  Xo.  That  is  the  first  place  they  gave  ns  s(miething  to  eat.  They 
give  us  a couple  of  box  lunches,  enough  to  last  until  we  got  to  f'aliforuia. 

Question,  That  was  the  first  food  you  had  since  you  left  Memphis? 

Answer.  Yes. 

(The  testimony  shows  that  when  they  got  to  T.os  Angeles  the  3d  they  went  to 
tie  hotel  at  419i/2  North  Main  Street  and  stayed  there  until  Sunday  evening 
t le  5th  and  went  to  a place  called  Indio,  arriving  1 o’clock  Monday  morning. 
4 here  were  10  sent  to  Indio,  all  colored.) 

Question.  When  yon  arrived  at  Indio,  what  did  you  do? 

Answer.  One  of  the  agents  went  with  ns.  We  all  got  oft’  theiHc  He  got  off, 
t »o,  and  didn’t  know  any  more  than  we  did.  He  said  he  had  never  setm  a 
t ick  like  that  b(Tore — “I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  Somebody  ought  to  meet 
y HI.”  He  disappt^ared  somewhere.  I don’t  know  where.  He 'told  ns  to  go  np 
t > the  front  of  the  car  and  find  somebody.  We  found  a fireman.  He  didn't 
k low  any  more  about  it.  He  didn't  have  any  idea  of  a place  for  them  to  stay. 
4 Iiere  wert^  no  rooms  and  we  stayed  in  the  cars.  He  said  they  had  good  houses 
vith  everything  equipped  except  that  you  had  to  buy  your  mattress  in  a 
c tmmis.sary. 

Question.  What  arrangements  were  made  the  next  morning?  Did  vou  get 
bi^akfast? 

Answer.  I didn’t  eat.  I d<m’t  know  about  the  rest  because  I left  at  10  o’clock. 

Question.  Did  anybody  ever  show  np? 

Answer.  Nobody  showed  np.  We  found  a cook,  but  the  cook  didn’t  know  any- 
tiiing  about  it.  I couldn’t  understand  his  talk.  I got  kind  of  angry  and  quit 
ti  Iking  to  him.  He  said  we  would  go  to  higher  officials  before  he  would  give 

anything.  I came  then  directly  back  to  Los  Angdes  and  had  to  work  since 
I arrived. 


I had  a suitcase  and  clothes  taken  from  the  hotel  room.  I didn’t  know  the 
o her  two  with  me.  Of  the  16  who  went  to  Indio,  5 got  j(»bs.  The  others  all 
c;  me  back. 

The  man  who  hired  us  said  iu'  was  paying  from  46  to  52  cent  an  hour,  all 
e ;penses  paid,  and  housing  and  hoard  also  free.  You  got  board  with  the  coni- 
piny  or  not  as  yon  wanted  for  $1.29  a day.  He  said  we  didn’t  need  to  buy 
c othes,  the  commissary  fniTiisluMl  them  and  they  took  it  out  of  our  jiay  over 
s-  veral  pay  days — shoes,  gloves,  overalls,  shirts.’  He  said  the  water  and  soap 
Wi\s  furnished,  but  there  wasn’t  anything  there. 

Someone  from  the  floor  stated: 

That  is  a pretty  good  story,  but  at  the  Midnight  ^Mission  I have  15  men  and 
b »ys  that  really  can  give  you  a story.  Last  night  I slept  close  to  them.  Their 
a tes  ran  from  17  to  10  years  and  they  were  destitute.  The  majority  of  the 
biys  are  a chxin  lot  of  men,  the  cleanest  lot  from  the  South  I have  seen  in  a 
h ng  time. 

A majority  were  hired  from  their  home  towns  and  given  iiermission  by  the 
d -aft  hoards  to  go  to  El  Paso.  Getting  there  they  had  no  food  'for  a day  and 
a half.  Some  were  put  on  the  rear  end  of  troop  tiaiiis  and  had  to  stand  up 
a 1 the  way  or  sit  on  the  floor. 

M”.  Eaton,  of  the  Ijos  Angeles  Police  Department,  tlien  explained  the  sit- 
iiithm  as  he  fimnd  it  by  stating  that  300  bad  arrived  on  Tlmrsdav,  Jnlv  2,  200 
w Te  exported  Friday,  the  3d,  and  thereafter  from  10  to  30  a day  'would  arrive. 
S mie  had  been  sent  to  the  Indio  district  and  tliat  the  men  had  complained  that 
tl  ey  had  found  no  job  and  that  “tliey  were  retiuired  to  sleep  on  the  roadbed 
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of  the  railniad  in.^tead  (»f  having  shelter.  Thry  showed  ns  some  circulars  from 
the  U.  S.  Employimau  Oflice  in  Mtunphis,  Tenn.,  stating  that  they  would  receive 
shelter  along  with  other  things.  They  left  Indio  for  the  reason  that  tlu^v  wer^^ 
not  trealtMl  like  human  In'ings.  We  sent  them  to  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  with  a prosp(*ct 
of  obtaining  employment  in  beet  fields.” 

Mrs.  Smitli.  executive  secretary  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  among  *dher 

things  stated—  , 

That  they  had  si^en  11  or  12  boys,  two  under  16  and  the  rest  between  lb  and 
18.  They  came  mostly  frttin  Tennessee.  One  of  the  group  said  that  they  tra\eled 
on  a train  with  the  idinds  down  and  were  told  it  was  a blackout.  When  they 
asked  where  they  were  going,  they  were  told  that  was  a military  secret.  Some 
were  sent  to  the  department  of  public  assistaiu*e  and  they  suggested  that  they 
should  stay  at  the  juvenile  hall.  This  frightened  the  boys.  They  said  they 
had  committed  no  crime  and  did  not  want  to  go  there,  so  the  department  of 
public  assistance  told  them  to  hitch  hike  back  to  their  homes.  The  department 
itself  savs  it  told  tlie  hoys  that. 

F'loyd' Covington.  Urban  League  of  Los  Angeles,  among  other  things  in  his 
statement  said : 

Tlieir  xiorsonal  appearanee  inpiressed  me.  On  Jnly  11  seven  colored  men 
and  five  wliite  ]>prsons  appeared  and  were  interviewed  and  tlmy  stated  that 
tliey  were  signed  nj)  liy  ^Ir.  M.  Calloway  of  tlie  L-  S-  Employment  Office  in 
Meinphis.  They  understood  he  was  tlie  agent  of  the  Threlkcld  commissary. 
Further  inhn-niatien  indicat(><l  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  deputy  labor  commi.«sioner 
in  Sacramento,  in  the  past  '2  weeks  had  interviewed  in  excess  of  UK)  cases, 
mo.^tly  in  Sacriimento  and  mo,stly  colored,  who  substantiated  the  story  so  far 
told. 

Mr.  Racine  of  the  local  employment  office  stated: 

A groat  intlnx  ef  j)eoi)le  have  boon  in  the  office  within  the  jiast  week.  We 
have  over  l.tKMl  colnred  women  and  2)10  or  300  colored  men  seeking  employ- 


ment. 

IMr.  Peterson  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  stated  that  they  had  placed 
orders  with  their  emphtyment  service  for  all  sorts  of  help  needed  on  the  rail- 
roads. Tlie  Snnthern  Pacific  had  placed  an  order  for  2,400  track  men,  appruxi- 
matol.v  0 weeks  or  2 months  ago. 

F''inding  ourselves  nnahle  to  snpifiy  the  number  of  track  laborers,  we  R)llowed 
the  accepted  procedure  laid  down  in  the  ‘•Memorandum  of  Understanding”  be- 
tween the  Federal  Security  agents  in  Washington  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  W'e  farmed  that  order  out  to  tlie  other  Federal  Government  agencies 
in  the  ('inployment  field  which,  generally  speaking,  would  be  the  U.  S.  1-1  S. 
and  the  W'.  P.  A.  Tliey,  in  turn,  found  that  tliere  was  no  such  supply  avail- 
able in  the  territories  in  whicli  these  railroads  operate  and  so  they  asked  for 
state  clearances  and  the  orders  were  then  placed  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

When  Mr.  Petersen  was  asked  what  should  be  done  that  they  had  no  jobs 
and  were  dependent  upon  private  charity  for  maintenance,  Mr.  Petersen  an- 
g-R'ered : 

I might  say  at  the  present  time  we  still  have  orders  for  700  or  SOO  people 
from  the  S.  V.  Railroad.  As  of  July  11  we  -v\-ere  still  short  1,300  men  on  the 
S.  P.  and  on  that  date  500  or  000  were  en  route,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  shortage  today  would  be  between  600  and  700  jieople. 

Mr.  Anderson,  State  Federation  of  Labor,  stated; 

Here  the  established  scale  of  wages  is  87.5  cent  per  hour  in  this  .section  in- 
cluding all  of  the  four  Western  States.  Most  of  these  men  are  brought  in  at 
46-  to  03-cent-an-hour  wage  basis.  W'e  cannot  hope  to  keep  men  on  the  job  in 
those  areas  and  this  wage  structure  must  be  considered. 

Exhibit  A 

Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement,  June  30,  1942 

To:  Mr.  R.  A.  Redifer,  deputy.  Sacramento. 

From : Mr.  Vernon  R.  Kennedy,  deputy,  Sacramento. 

Subject : Laborers  imported  for  work  on  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

This  is  a report  on  laborers  that  are  being  shipped  into  the  State  to  work 
on  maintenance  giuigs  on  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  large  majority  of  these  workers  arc  Negroes — a great  many  of  them 
minors.  They  are,  in  most  instances,  being  .shipped  out  of  the  South.  Houstoik 
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] 'orr  Worth,  ainl  Shreveport  are  the  principal  shiiiping  centei>;  iiowever,  in 
( ne  instance  a ^roup  was  siiipiieii  in  here  from  Chicago. 

Willie  all  of  the  cases  I cite  are  based  on  the  statements  of  the  men,  they 
were  ol)tained  through  direct  examination,  and  I In  lieve  are  substantially  eor- 
I cct.  Their  statements  are  so  similar  in  general  outline  that  ! think  we  can 
torm  a fair  pi<*ture  of  the  conditions  umler  wliicli  these  workers  are  being 
i nported  into  California. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  do  anything  in  Sacramento,  as  all  of  the  agencies  involved 
1 ave  only  branch  ottices  in  this  city.  1 suggest  that  this  rep{>rt  be  forwarded 
T I the  Commissioner,  in  San  FrancLsco,  with  the  suggestion  that  I'epresenta- 
itves  <if  the  people  involved  be  invited  to  sit  in  a meeting. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  more  can  be  accomplished  by  an  informal  discussion  of 
t ae  situation  tlian  by  attempting  formal  pnisecnlion  of  Labor  Code  viola- 
t ions.  The  people  who  shonld  sit  in  are  representatives  of  the  Southern 
I'acitic  Railroad,  tlie  United  States  Railroad  Retirement  Hoard,  mid  the  Threl- 
I eld  Commissary  Co.  I suggest  that  Lee  Smith,  regional  director  of  the 
] labor  Division  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  who  has  offices  in  San  Francisco. 

The  general  form  of  complaint  made  by  the  workers  is  that  they  are  hired 
I y one  of  several  agencies — the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the  Kail- 
load  Retirement  Hoard,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railr<*ad.  or  the  Threlkeld  Com- 
iiissary  Co.  At  the  time  they  are  hired  they  have  only  a vague  idea  of  the 
w<irk  they  will  he  required  1o  do.  They  do  not  know  where  tiiey  are  going,  and 
; re  not  sure  what  wages  they  will  receive.  They  complain  that  the  treatment 
t :u*y  receive  en  rotite  is  far  from  good. 

Oil  arriving  in  Sacramento,  many  of  them  refuse  to  go  to  work:  some 
: re  sick  and  are  refused  employment;  some  quit;  and  some  are  discharged. 

n these  instances  they  are  ridused  return  transportation  aiul  are  left  to 
jet  along  the  best  way  they  can.  Tliey  all  state  that  tliey  were  assured,  when 
t ley  were  bired,  that  retuin  transportation  would  he  furnishefl  if  they  were 

< iscliarged. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  local  representatives  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific  that 
1 nder  no  conditions  are  they  entitled  to  return  tran-^porta tion  unless  they  have 

< unpleted  at  least  (>  months'  w<»rk.  Here  are  some  actual  cases  Taken  from 
1 ly  interviewing  notes: 

On  June  IT,  four  Xegroes  came  in  the  office  to  make  a complaint  on  their 
lay  checks  and  commissary  charge's.  They  were  all  Inun  Houston,  and  their 
"lories  were  identical.  Here  is  what  they  saiei:  They  were  referred  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  in  Houston,  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  They  <lid  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  they  talked  to  in  the 
li»ard  <dfi<-e,  but  di'serihed  him  as  being  short,  about  aO  years  of  age,  heavy 
.w‘t,  wore  glasses,  blond  hair,  slightly  hahl,  ami  a cigar  smoker.  They  were 
t tld  that  work  was  available  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  any  one 
I f five  Western  States,  They  were  sent  for  a physical  examination  and  on 
I assiiig  returned  and  signed  a paper,  the  contents  of  which  they  did  not  know’, 
''’hey  w'ere  told  that  they  wamld  receive  4d  cents  an  hour  ami  w’ould  work  a 
10-hour  day:  tiiat  they  w'ouhl  have  to  furnish  their  own  blankets  and  bring 
1 »od  enough  to  last  them  to  El  Paso:  and  that  the  Tlirelkeld  Commissary 
( o.  would  take  care  of  them  from  El  Paso  on.  They  w’ere  told  that  the  jol) 
> 'ould  last  7 or  8 months,  ami  if  they  were  fired  or  laid  off  they  wmuld  receive 
! *arsportahon  hack  to  Houston.  One  coach  of  111  workers  left  Houston  on 
*■  iiursday,  May  iT.  They  arrived  in  El  Paso  on  Friday  and  w’ere  fed  tw’O  meals, 
ihen  put  on  a train  for  Los  Angeles.  In  Los  Angeles  they  were  given  two  meal 
1 ckets,  one  of  which  they  traded  for  a pack  of  cigarettes.  They  stated  that 
1 tie  meal  receivetl  in  Los  Angeles  wais  very  un.satisfactory.  They  w’ere  then 
I dd  to  rexiort  back  to  the  station  and  that  they  were  going  to  Sacramento. 
''  hey  arrived  in  Sacramento  on  Monday.  May  25.  At  tlie  time  they  arrived 
t lere  were  two  coaclies,  containing  about  fiO  workors,  one  coach  having  been 
I icked  np  en  route.  On  arrival  in  Sacrament<»,  they  were  taken  to  the  com- 
1 lissary  to  lie  outfitted.  This  particular  group  was  .sent  to  Xord.  Calif.  Here  is 
: typical  list  of  supplies  imrchased  from  the  c<uniiiissary,  And  the  prices 

t harged  them: 

Denim  jumper $2.25 

Tooth  brush . 25 

Tootli  i>ow’der .50 

(*anvas  ghwes . 75 

Oarton  Camel  cigarettes 1.55 

Work  shoes 6.50 
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To  the  -ibeve  Dfiotw  was  added  sales  tax.  For  the  (inality  of  goods  they 
,e.e\vwl.  tile  prices  appear  to  he  excessive.  Please  partictilarly  note  the  ( atnel 
(.Cigarettes.  These  cigarettes  can  be  purchased  m any  groceij  oi  tobatu  • 

^"Thtw  sMp^p^^^  out  of  Sacramento  and  started  work  at  Nord  on  May  2(.  lhe> 

worked  this  until  Friday.  June  12.  They  tpiit  at  that  tune,  as  they  saul  it 

was  imitossible  to  work  under  the  straw  bosses  who  were  then  snpenisois. 

fom.d  on  checking  their  commissary  hills  that  there  were  some  small  tei- 

ch-ir<^e<  which  were  corrected  by  the  Threlkeld  people.  Threlkeld  stated  these 

clmri*s  were  tin, se  sent  in  l,y  the  foreman  at  Nord.  Their  tune  wim  not  eor^ 

rectlv  figuml  hut  this  was  corrected  by  the  Smithein  Ia(ifu  Lailioad.  h 
iecn>  nguieu  I III  mofip  bv  Threlke  d for  meals  en  route 

workers  eomplained  about  a $b  chaige  maae  o>  amtmt  u 

from  Houston  and  tliev  stated  it  was  their  understanding  tlnit  these  meal, 
would  he  furnished  them.  The  names  and  liome  addresses  of  these  workeis 

are — 

Samuel  Strameler.  120!»  Knthven  Street.  Houston,  age  20. 

Svdnev  Tolbert.  !)40r.  Main  Street,  Houston,  age  20. 

.JohnnV  Stamps,  IdOT^A  O'Neil  Street,  Houston,  age  10. 

Chester  Peters,  1517  Robin  Street.  Houston,  age  10. 

On  Satnrdav.  June  20,  the  following  negro  workers  appeared  in  the  oftiee : 
Imdns  Lov^  Blnek,  Silas  Willianm.  Horace  Rutler,  Arthur  Porter. 

Charles  Brown.  Joe  Williams,  James  Perry.  Nathaniel  Arm.stiong.  ^ 

Thev  stated  they  were  hired  at  777  East  Jaekson  I.onhn  ard.  t Intagi  , 1 .,  ) 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Serviee,  to  work  for  the  Southern  1 iieihe  Railroad  at 
Ogden  Utah.  When  they  tirrived  iit  Ogden,  they  were  put  on  a lr:un  O' 
ramento.  When  they  arrived  at  Sacramento,  they  were  O'ld  to  take  the  10 . „0 
train  to  Portland,  Oreg.  They  were  unable  to  lind  seats  on  the  10=  tiain  and 
vm4  0,1,1  t„  wait  over  for  the  evening  train.  They  wre  offered  c.,  .1  nncli^ 
which  thev  refused  to  accept.  We  checked  with  the  ( omnunuty  ( best  t,i  get 
aid  for  these  men  and  were  told  by  the  Travelers’  Aid  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  not  to  give  any  assistance  t„  any  men  that 
Pacific  was  transiiorting  from  one  State  to  another  for  work.  l\t  I'Ooi  1 
Threlkeld's  commissary  and  they  a, greed  to  give  them  a meal  ticket  for  a 1 
meal.  We  do  not  knew  what  happened  to  these  workers,  as  they  did  not  come 
l.ack  to  the  ofiice.  On  June  2.").  three  workers.  W.  D.  Lnems.  Sectirit.\  No. 

4(53_0<M)P14  ; Edward  Stafford.  Social  Security  No.  44.,-lt,-ll!»., ; iind  Leonaiu 
Dempsev.  4(,.",-ltMMtH3,  came  into  the  office  and  stated  that  tliey  answered  a 
newspaper  ad  in  Fort  Worth.  The  ad  stated:  ‘'Wanted  track  men  200  mde.s 
wpst  of  El  Paso."  Thev  reiiorted  to  the  atUlress  given  in  the  ad  and  \\eie  hmd 
bv  a man  thev  believed  to  be  a representative  of  Thivlkeld  ('mnnussar^^  w 
thev  readied  El  Paso  they  were  given  hot  meals  and  provided  with  l^*^***^^ 
when  thev  boardiHl  the  train.  When  they  were  some  distance  west  of  El  la^o, 
thev  were  told  that  they  were  being  taken  to  Los  Angeles.  On  arriving  at  Los 
\ngeles.  thev  were  given  two  sandwiches  and  put  ,,n  a train  for  Sacraniento. 
()n  arriving ‘at  Sacramento,  they  were  taken  to  a Mexican  Cafe  and  given  a 
light  plate  lunch  and  then  told  that  they  were  being  sent  200  mile.s  east  cf 
Reno  and  that  thev  would  be  fed  when  they  reached  the  ontht  cars.  Ihey  re- 
fu.sed  to  go  to  work  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  baggage  cheeks  tor 

On  June  ‘'(i  I received  a jihone  call  from  James  Smith.  Negro,  age  20.  He 
said  he  was  also  speaking  for  Leonard  Gnllage,  Negro,  age  20.  He  a.sked  it  we 
could  assist  him  in  getting  return  transportation.  He  said  they  were  i-h'l'pol 
of  Houston  and  had  been  working  on  a maintenance  gang  in  Roseville,  '-oor., 
worked  for  2 weeks  and  were  discharged;  that  the  Southern  I acihc  refused  to 
give  them  return  transportation. 

On  June  30,  I interviewed  five  workers  shipped  from  Shreveport,  La. : 

Harry  Hill.  Jr.,  age  18,  Social  Security  Xo.  4:45-20-0171:  1815  St.  Paul 
Street 

Artluir  Vickers,  age  20;  Social  Security  No.  485-12-7120.  221  Li'Roy  Street. 

Jerry  Jackson,  age  10;  Social  Security  No.  487-20-0204,  10401...  Al.^ton 

Stri^et 

Wniio  Bailev  age  10:  Social  Security  Xo.  4:44-lS-:4200.  1682  Afston  Slnet. 

Alvin  Quinn,  age  10:  Social  St*ciirity  Xo.  4:13-28-7125,  1810  St.  John  Street. 

These  men  stated  that  they  were  referred  to  the  Southern  Pacific  ofiice.  at 
720  ('ommercial  Street,  Shreveport,  by  The  United  States  Emphtyment  Survive. 
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T\  i^y  were  hiivd  for  railroad  laboi*,  for  some  place  in  the  West,  and  were  told 
tint  they  would  find  out  where  they  were  jjoiiig  when  they  reached  El  Paso. 
T1  ey  all  received  physical  examinations  by  Dr.  Qmnn,  the  Southern  Pacific 
do  dor,  who  is  on  the  fourth  lloor  of  the  Aris  Building.  Shreveport.  They  stated 
th  it  the  physical  examination  consisted  of  prodding  them  in  the  stomach  and 
feeling  their  groin.  When  they  arrived  at  Sacramenio,  they  complained  of  ill- 
neis,  and  were  examined  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the  local  Southern  Pacific  doctor. 
Di.  Henderson  found  that  four  of  them — Hill,  Vickers,  Jackson,  and  Bailey  were 
su  fering  from  gonorrhea,  Bailey's  being  an  acute  case.  In  addition  to  that, 
Je  *ry  Jackson  had  a ventral  hernia.  Alvin  Quinn  had  a fractured  leg.  While 
th  s was  an  old  fracture,  he  complained  that  it  jiained  him  and  that  he  was 
tin  ible  to  do  hard  work.  As  a result,  these  boys  were  refused  employment, 
re:  used  transportatU)n  back,  and  stated  that  Threlkeld's  refused  to  release 
tlr  ir  bedding  rolls.  Threlkeld's  were  phoned  and  agreed  to  release  the  rolls, 
sti  ting  that  they  never  had  refused  to  give  them  to  the  boys. 

tt  the  hearing  held  on  June  17,  I asked  IMr.  C.  E.  Warter,  the  district  man- 
ag  T of  the  United  States  Retirement  Board,  to  sit  in.  At  that  time  he  stated 
thi  t he  was  receiving  a great  many  comi)laints  from  these  men  who  were  being 
sh  pp(Hl  out  to  work  on  the  railroad.  I do  not  know  how  many  workers  have 
bt'i  n shipped  in,  but  there  probably  have  been  several  hundred  within  the  past 
8 ireeks.  I understand  that  88  of  them  arrived  this  morning  from  New  Orleans 
an  I Houston  and  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  tiie  treatment  received  en 
roi  te. 

. Ir.  Flint,  the  local  manager  of  Threlkeld's,  told  me  that  a very  small  per- 
cei  tage  of  the  workers  shipped  in  ever  arrived  on  tiie  job.  most  of  them  re- 
fu.Ong  to  go  to  work  and  many  of  them  being  liired  away  from  Threlkeld’s  by 
lot  il  agriculture  labor  contractors.  He  cited  one  instance  of  55  workers  com- 
ing out  of  Houston  and  only  5 of  them  being  on  the  job  after  1 week. 

. lost  of  these  cases  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  men  having 
bo(  n referred  to  us  by  police  officers.  I understand  that  the  various  local 
we  fare  agencies  are  l>eing  fiu’ced  to  handle  a number  of  these  cases.  This  situ- 
ati  >n  is  urgent  and  I suggest  that  if  any  action  is  decided  upon  that  it  be  taken 
im  aediately. 

Vkrxon  R.  Kennkdy. 


Exhibit  B 

Sacramento,  Calff.,  July  13,  19Jf2. 

(Questions  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Deputy  Labor  Commissioner.  Answers  by  Ira 
Smith,  908  West  Tenth,  Houston,  Tex.:  Social  Secuiity  No.  455-12-6479;  25 
yet  rs  of  age:  married;  two  children,  4 and  8 years  of  age:) 

( uestion.  How  did  you  first  find  out  about  this  railroad  job? 
nswer.  I was  working  at  the  Yale  Street  PTirniture  Co.  delivering  furni- 
turv  A bunch  of  boys  left  Houston  and  came  out  here.  They  told  me  to  go  to 
the  Texas  Employment  Office  this  past  Monday,  July  6. 

i uestion.  What  happened  when  you  went  to  the  employment  office? 
nswer.  They  gave  me  a slip  to  go  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  see 
Mr  Mann. 

C uestion.  Where  was  his  office? 

J nswer.  Ilis  office  is  at  502  Congress  Street. 

t.  uestion.  So  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Mann,  and  what  happened  there? 

J nswer.  Mr.  Mann  told  me  lie  could  gi^  e me  a job  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

C uestion.  Did  he  say  what  the  wages  would  be  and  what  the  job  would  be? 

J nswer.  He  said  the  wage  would  be  40%  cents  on  the  S.  P.  and  on  the  Santa 
Fe  would  he  48%  cents.  On  the  other  side  of  El  Paso  the  pay  would  be  52 
cen  s and  that  we  would  not  go  any  farther  than  Los  Angeles. 

(,  uestion.  Did  he  say  that  you  might  go  to  Los  Angeles? 

^ nswer.  He  said  we  might  go  to  Los  Angeles. 

(,  uestion.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  board  would  be? 

Answer.  He  said  we  must  pay  for  our  food  ourselves  as  far  as  El  Paso  and 
win  n we  got  to  El  Paso  the  commissary  company  would  see  that  we  ate  and 
slei  t in  com/ort. 

uestion.  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  have  to  pay  for  that? 

A nswer.  He  said  it  would  be  $1,29  per  day. 

C,  uestion.  Did  he  tell  you  the  board  would  be  furnished  by  the  commissary 
con  puny? 
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Answer.  No. 

Question.  Did  vou  think  you  were  going  to  have  to  pay  for  your  board  after 

El  Paso?  , . 

Answer.  I thought  the  transportation  and  board  would  be  free.  Had  the  im- 
pression everything  would  he  free  until  the  day  I started  to  work,  after  which 
time  I tlimight  it  would  be  $1.29  per  day. 

Question.  At  the  time  you  were  hired  they  told  you  you  would  have  to  take 
care  of  your  own  food  until  you  got  to  El  Paso? 

Answer.  Until  tlie  job  was  started. 

Question.  And  after  you  got  on  the  job  it  would  he  $1.29  per  day  and  you 
understood  tliat  you  would  have  no  expense  until  you  got  on  the  job? 

Answer.  That’s  what  I thought. 

(Question.  Did  you  think  you  would  have  to  go  beyond  El  Paso? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  have  your  choice? 

Answer.  I had  an  idea  I would  go  farther. 

Question.  Did  yen  ask  liiin  what  would  happen  if  you  didn’t  like  the  job? 

Answer.  He  said  I could  quit. 

Qu(‘stion.  Did  he  say  anytliing  about  what  would  happen  if  you  quit? 

Answer.  He  said  if  I worked  6 months  they  would  give  me  a pass. 

Question.  Did  you  sign  any  papers  at  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board? 

Answer.  Yes.  One  paper. 

Question.  Do  vou  know  what  was  on  that  paper? 

Answer.  Yes.  ‘ Same  thing  I just  told  you  about  the  commissary.  They  would 
feed  me  and  move  me  to  El  Paso. 

Questuni.  Did  he  give  you  a ticket? 

Answer.  No.  Just  told  me  to  meet  him  at  the  station  at  9 o’clock  Tuesday 
night,  the  7th. 

(}uestion.  How  many  boys  were  in  the  station  when  you  met  him? 

Answer.  Five  colored  and  150  whites  at  the  station. 

Question.  Were  those  boys  all  from  Houston? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  colored  boys  were  from  Houston  and  the  whites  from 
all  around. 

Question.  You  took  the  train  out  of  Houston  at  what  time? 

Answer.  9 : 55,  July  7. 

Question.  When  did  you  get  in  El  I'aso? 

Answer.  Wednesday  evening  about  9 or  10  o'clock.  We  left  there  at  10: 15. 

Question.  Did  you  have  anything  to  eat? 

Answer.  Only  what  I brought. 

Question.  What  did  you  bring?  * 

Answer.  Sandwiches  and  “coke." 

Question.  What  liappeiied  when  you  got  into  El  Paso? 

Answer.  The  Mexican  met  us  at  the  train  at  El  Paso  and  took  us  to  the  com- 
missary. We  went  in  and  they  gave  us  two  bags.  They  C()ntained  meat,  two 
cans  peaches,  and  2 loaves  of  bread.  Told  us  we  were  going  to  Los  Angeles. 

Question.  They  put  you  on  the  train  in  El  Paso  at  what  time? 

Answer.  10 : 15  Wednesday  night. 

Question.  When  tlid  you  get  in  Los  Angeles? 

Answer.  Friday  at  8 o'clock.  Tliey  cut  us  off  the  train  for  2 hours.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  know  the  time  of  day. 

Question.  How  did  they  arrange  it?  Do  you  think  they  would  deliberately 
arrange  it  so  you  got  in  town  at  night? 

Answer.  Of  course. 

Question.  What  made  you  think  that? 

Answer.  On  tiie  lirst  train,  the  Western  Flyer  I think  it  was,  we  were  in  two 
cars,  and  then  they  pulled  the  two  cars  off  the  train  at  Indio,  Calif.,  about  12  noon, 
and  then  they  let  us  lay  over  and  another  train  picked  us  up  at  6 o'clock,  and  we 
got  into  Los  Angeles  at  10  o’clock  at  night. 

Question.  What  liappened  when  yon  got  into  Los  Angeles? 

Answer.  We  were  met  in  Los  Angeles  by  another  Mexican. 

Questimi.  What  happened  at  Los  Angeles? 

Answer.  IMade  us  all  go  to  419%  Main  Street,  to  a Bontica  Hotel.  Went  up- 
stairs and  registered.  We  came  down  and  went  in  a little  ]Mexican  cafe  to  eat. 
After  we  got  through  we  went  to  bed. 

Question.  What  did  yon  get  to  eat? 

Answer.  They  gave  us  some  slaw,  grits,  and  two  pieces  of  meat. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  in  room? 
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Answer.  Tliore  were  two  in  :i  bod,  tliree  beds  to  a rttoin — five  men  to  a room, 

Question.  Wbat  was  tbe  corulition  of  this  bot(d? 

Answtu*.  It  was  a bi^  place.  They  took  us  up  thei'e,  ami  tlie  beds  and  linen 
w u‘e  pretty  dealt;  not  si>  nnich  wi’iuig  with  it. 

Question.  Was  there  a wash  basin  in  your  room? 

Answer.  Well,  yes;  but  I was  seared  to  wash  in  the  bowl  beeause  it  was  so 
n sty. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  The  next  morning? 

Answer.  Next  morning  we  ate  breakfast.  We  had  two  eggs,  two  slices  <>f  bacon, 
and  cold  potatoes.  (Stated  they  were  all  right.)  Then  they  told  us  to  walk 
aiound  until  1 o’clock.  Later  they  told  us  to  come  back  at  4 o’clock,  when  we 
w mid  leave.  We  waited  for  him  until  0 (»’clock.  They  wanted  us  to  sign  some 
p;  pers.  They  wouldn't  let  us  see  them  unless  we  agreed  to  sign.  I wouldn't  do  it. 
11 ' took  us  to  the  station  and  sort(‘d  us  out.  We  stayed  there  until  7 : 30  or  8 and 
tl  eu  gave  us  a lunch  and  said  we  were  going  to  Sacramento,  In  the  lundi  were 
tl  ree  samlwiches  and  one  <»range  lo  do  us  until  we  left  Sacramento.  We  arrived 
ai  Sacramento  at  0:3(»  Sunday  night.  We  left  Los  Angeles  Saturday  evening 
ai  out  7 ; 3ti. 

Question.  Did  the  train  stop  for  a long  period  of  time  at  any  time? 

Answer.  Yes ; we  stopped  at  Fresno  from  0 t\.  m.  until  3 : 30  p.  m. 

Question.  Did  you  get  anything  to  eat  there? 

Answer.  They  fed  us  some  heans.  The  station  master  made  them  feed  us. 

Question.  What  happened  when  you  landed  in  Sacramento? 

Answer.  We  landed  last  night  (Sunday),  and  they  took  us  to  the  Marlin  Hotel. 
\A  e ate  first  next  d<HU*  in  a little  joint. 

(biestioii.  Wliat  did  you  have? 

Answer.  I didn't  eat  it.  A big  howl  of  soup  (described  it  as  red  water  with 
t\-o  hones  in  it),  and  a howl  of  beans,  dry  bread,  and  coffee  which  was  very  weak. 
T ie  first  luitel  (the  Martin)  was  dirty — a soiled  sheet  on  tlie  bed.  We  refused 
stay.  When  we  said  we  eouldift  stay  they  found  another  ]ilaee  next  door. 
T ley  wanted  two  in  each  bed  ami  smnetinies  three  at  the  Marlin  Hotel.  Then 
w * went  next  ditor,  where  it  was  clean,  and  we  slept  there  two  to  a he<i.  They 
t(  Id  us  we  had  to  he  up  at  7 to  get  hn>akfast.  For  breakfast  we  had  two  eggs, 
hr  nee,  cold  potatoes,  and  the  same  heans.  (Said  he  couiduT  eat  the  bn^akfasi.) 
A 'ter  breakfast  they  said  nothing  to  us.  \Ve  haven't  seen  any  of  tluan  since. 

(juesti(ui.  Did  you  ask  lluau  where  you  were  to  go? 

Answer.  They  wouldn't  Tell  us  anything.  AVe  waited  from  8 til  12.  After 
bica'  fast  we  went  to  the  commissary  (Tlirelkeld)  between  8 and  b and  talked 
\\  ih  the  “boss"  mail  there — a fast  Mexican.  He  told  us  to  get  out  and  go. 

Question.  Did  ymi  talk  with  anybody  else  about  where  you  were  to  go  to  work':* 

Answm'.  'flu'y  won’t  talk.  1 askeil  them  who  to  see  to  sign  up  and  they  said 
tl  is  man's  hrothei*,  hut  for  us  lo  wait  outside.  I went  to  14th  and  J at  11  o'clock 


t<  the  employment  office. 

Question.  Wliat  did' they  tell  you  there? 

.Answer.  They  said  they  had  jobs  ajudeot  eutling,  but  I must  have  experience 
a id  1 told  him  1 wasn't  experienced.  I was  told  they  wouldn't  hire  colored  men 
o I theso  f:irnis.  We  then  \sv\U  tf>  an  mniiloyiuf^nt  agency  on  Second  Street.  They 
.sj  id  Ihert'  are  lots  of  jidis  but  said  no  jobs  for  colored  men.  Then  we  went  back 
a rain  to  have  dinner.  We  bad  meat  bails  and  the  same  beans,  and  bread.  One 
o us  fmuid  a liy  in  this  and  couldn’t  eat  it. 

('I'he  stories  of  ail  tbe  boys  are  iiraetically  the  sanu^  as  Ira  Smith’s,  Following 
tl  e brii'fs  on  their  staUmmnts : ) 

Marvin  Hines,  colored;  Social  Security  No.  231KtG4l73;  age,  22;  not  married; 
lired  at  home,  24  Davis  Street,  Atlanta,  (hn:  Hired  at  Atlanta.  (Ja.,  thrmigh  the 
T idled  States  Fmployment  Smwiee  and  told  that  he  would  work  a short  ways 

0 U of  El  I*aso,  Tex. 

(hirtis  Thomas;  Six'ial  Security  No.  4r»o~2S-l  173 ; home  address,  lll;j  Cement 
All(‘y,  Beaumont.  Tex.:  age,  23:  married,  no  children:  A representative  \n  the 

1 nited  States  Employment  <dfiee  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
work  on  the  railroad  in  El  Faso.  The  man  said  he  would  receive  4(i  cents  at 


FI  Faso  hut  might  want  him  tt>  work  in  Arizona  and  if  .so  would  pay  hiiii  .12  cents. 

Abraham  Brown:  Social  Security  No.  431-24-040H  : lObO  Willow,  Beaumont, 
T 'X, ; age,  21  ; married  ; 1 child,  1 years  of  age:  Was  met  by  a man  in  the  em- 
p oymeni  office  in  Beaumont  and  told  tlHU*e  was  railroad  work  at  El  Faso  which 
wmild  ]iay  4(J  cents  an  hour.  Thai  he  might  have  to  go  as  far  as  Los  Angeles. 

Tommie  Malhess;  Social  Security  card  lost,  has  receipt  for  application  for 
a lother;  14  Davis  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  age,  24;  not  married:  Hired  in  the  eui- 
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ployment  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  wiili  a distinct  understtniding  he  was  to  go  to 
work  in  El  Faso.  When  he  arrived  in  El  Faso  he  was  told  he  would  have  to  go 
to  Los  Angeles.  He  (luestiom'd  this  agent  who  told  him  lie  had  nothing  to  <lo 
with  it — that  his  instruelions  were  to  send  tlie  men  on  to  Los  Angeles.  He  finally 
arrived  in  Sacramento.  (See  Smith's  story  of  trip.)  In  the  meantime  he  was 
having  trouble  with  his  feet,  which  were  badly  swollen  and  infected.  He  went 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Office  in  Sacramento  and  they  arranged  for  return 
transportation  for  him.  After  the  Railroad  ReririMiient  Board  arrangeii  for 
1 ransjiortation  lu'  went  to  th(*  eomiiiissary  to  see  about  expenses  or  food  for  the 
1‘eturn  trip.  They  told  him  lo  come  back  later. 


F^XlllKlT  D 

SA<  RAMEXTO  Ixm’STinAL  UNION  COUNCIL, 

Congress  ok  Iniutstrixl  Organizations, 
So(‘rniurntfh  Calif,  July  Li, 

Gov.  CrLDEKT  L.  Olson. 

Unite3>  Stati:s  Railkoad  Refirement  SEuncE. 

United  States  F]mployment  Seuvice. 

California  State  Labor  Commissioner. 

Dear  Sirs;  The  Sacramento  Industrial  Union  Council  at  our  regular  meeting 
July  10,  are  on  recoial  condeiniiiiig  the  methods  being  used  by  tlie  Uiuttnl  States 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  imi>orting  thousands  of  laborers  from  the  South  to 
the  Western  Slates. 

Our  investigation  of  this  matter  reveals  the  following  facts: 

(1)  There  is  no  assurance  tlmt  these  men  will  he  employed  after  they  arrive. 
All  I he  men  interviewed  tell  the  same  story  that  they  were  hinnl  for  out-of-town 
work  from  their  original  home  towns.  Then  they  were  told  there  will  he  work 
in  El  Faso,  and  then  in  Los  Angeles,  and  from  there  it  would  he  in  Sacrament^, 
and  at  last  when  the  men  get  to  Saeramento.  the  long-hnnted  joli  is  in  Oregon. 
The.«;e  mt*n  in  desperation  drop  by  the  wayside  and  attempt  to  get  work  or  try 
to  heat  their  way  hack  home.  Attempts  have  been  made  Ihmugh  the  State 
employment  office  to  get  these  men  work  at  agricultural  labor,  but  there  is  no 
work  for  tliein,  despite  tbe  imieli-publieiKed  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  California. 
The  employment  service  has  cooperated  in  every  way  to  gel  these  men  to  work, 
but  there  are  no  jobs. 

(2)  These  men  were  recruited  and  sent  liere  with  either  no  mt'dical  examina- 
tion or  a very  casual  (examination,  as  several  were  suffering  from  veiuuval  dis- 
eases and  Ikk'i  elinu*  cards  to  show  that  they  were  undergoing  Ireatmeni  htd'ore 
th(‘y  I(‘ft  home.  Tliey  had  received  no  treeatment  since  and  were  undergoing  a 
riipid  trend  to  a worsts  condition. 

(2,)  No  orgiuiizted  attempt  was  made  to  fet'd  and  house  these  men.  They 
were  givt'u  in  some  eases  meal  oi’ders  fi*om  tlie  4'hrelkc‘ld  Comiui.^sary  Co,,  to  h<* 
charged  lo  tliem  after  tlu*y  had  gone  to  work.  The  men  statt'd  that  tho  meaN 
were  poor,  that  it  was  harder  and  harder  to  get  tliese  meal  tiekias  as  they  got 
further  we.st,  and  many  of  them  spent  the  slender  reserve  of  money  that  they 
had  in  order  to  subsist.  They  were  infoniKHl  by  this  eomini^sary  (*oin])auy  timr 
they  would  have  lo  have  their  own  blankets,  etc.,  and  mme  of  them  were  (‘(piipped 
for  camp  life. 

(4)  Humane  consideration  of  tho.^o  men  was  not  evident  lu'cau'^e  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  thest»  men  had  families  and  could  not  and  did  not  eonteiniilate  The 
extreme  distance  of  separation  that  this  work,  if  ever  attaint'd,  would  involve. 
Also,  these  families  could  not  live  if  the  men  did  not  reeeivt*  work  and  money 
to  remit  to  thtun.  "We  find  that  the  majority  of  men  had  j(»hs  and  that  thtw  were 
reernited  on  the  basis  of  bettering  their  conditions.  The  recruiting  was  not  done 
on  the  basis  of  tifferiiig  unemployed  workers  sure  and  steady  jobs,  but  thuio  on  a 
basis  of  seeulation.  to  have  a large  supply  of  unemployed  labor  in  California. 

(5)  Qliese  men  are  not  nllowtM  to  beat  their  way  back  on  the  railways  via 
freight  train,  and  as  most  of  them  have  no  momw,  and  with  the  number  involved, 
it  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  hack  unassisted. 

We  charge  that  This  irresponsible  reorniting  of  labor  and  its  transportation 
has  been  proniot(Hl  by  antilabor  groups  for  the  sole  pur]iose  of  tiooding  the  Cali- 
fornia labor  market  with  a desperate  supply  of  nneniployed  labor  to  foret^  wages 
to  a lower  level.  The  reason  that  Mexican  labor  under  bond,  as  rcvomimauh'd 
by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  was  not  resorted  to  was  because 
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liat  tlie  import  ins  agencies  would  have  been  held  responsible  for  jobs  and  ibelr 
■el urn  home  if  there  were  no  jobs,  thereby  defeating  the  prime  reason  of  this 
mportation ; a tluid  unemployed  labor  supply  that  would  be  forced  to  accept  work 
It  any  price  or  any  condition.  A study  of  the  La  Follette  committee  hearings  is 
iroof  that  such  antilabor  organizations  exist.  We  would  like  to  a.‘-k  the  liail- 
•oad  Retirement  Hoard  whose  money  they  used  in  the  advertising  campaign  for 
hese  men.  We  wish  to  point  out  the  injustices  of  luring  employed  iK'ople  away 
rom  home  and  then  leave  them  stranded  thousands  of  miles  away.  We  are  of 
be  opinion  that  this  whole  matter  should  have  been  handled  by  the  United  States 
■hnploymcnt  Service  and  that  these  men  should  have  physical  examination  before 


hey  leave  their  home  towns.  We  wish  to  point  out  the  danger  of  these  men 
teing  forced  into  vagrancy  and  possible  crime  before  they  have  a chance  to 
‘ulfill  the  intention  of  the  antilabor  grouiis,  of  scabbing  on  the  organized  workers. 
iVe  reipie.st  that  the  State  or  Federal  body  having  jurisdiction  take  the  necessary 
‘tops  to  immediately  stop  tliis  unfair  practice. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Frank  R.  Thomcson,  PrcKhlcuf. 
,T.  T.  Dudley,  Hecrehtnj. 


Exiiikit  E 

.July  1:j,  1!)42 

I'o ; -Mr.  Carey  McWilliams. 

Subject;  Nc‘groes. 

De.\r  Mr.  McWiltjams:  You  are  undoubtedly  cognizant  of  the  recent  heavy 
nllux  of  Negroes  into  the  State,  but  for  your  information  I wish  to  report  that 
hey  are  apparently  flocking  to  us  in  great  numbers  over  the  Union  Pacifle  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroads. 

I just  returnetl  from  the  de.sert,  and  while  out  there  .saw  many  of  these  Negroes 
iroiind  the  railroad  centers  of  Yarmo,  Barstow,  &^an  Bernardino,  Colton,  and 
Indio.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  employed  by  the  railroad.s,  while  others  seem  to 
le.just  floating  around.  They  are  apparently  going  to  create  quite  a problem 
n ’more  ways  than  one.  I found  that  the  Southern  Pacifle  Co.  had  moved  40  or  50 
)f  these  men  into  a storeroom  under  a lodging  house  at  Colton  for  temporary 
dielter.  and  it  was  the  understanding  that  they  were'  to  remain  there  only  a few 
lays  and  were  then  to  be  establi.shed  in  tents  at  some  other  ixiiiit.  I went  over 
his  particular  situation  with  the  agent  of  the  building  and  the  Southern  Pacific’s 
•epresentative  in  charge,  and  the  conclusion  of  our  meeting  was  that  these  workers 
.vould  be  moved  out  of  this  place  at  Colton  by  today.  The  quarters  that  they  had 
;et  up  there  were  entirely  unsuited  for  dormitory  purposes,  and  Ave  could  not 
lerinit  their  continuance  as  such. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Tj.  T.  Mott, 

S'l/pc/Ti'.sor  of  Hoiiiiiiui. 


[Minicofir.'i  plied  Ix»ttcr] 

Conditions  of  Empi.oyment,  Southern  Pacieic  Maintenance  of-Way  Gangs 

/.  Aqc  — 21  to  55  years. 

2.  Workweek. — Normal  work  is  8 hours  per  day,  G days  per  week.  Certain  extra 
gangs  are  now  working  0 or  10  hours  iier  day,  G days  a week.  However,  no  over- 
time Avork  guaranteed.  On  extra  gangs,  straight  time  is  paid  for  first  10  hours  in 
iny  given  day. 

.1.  Traihiportation. — Transportation  is  provided  to  point  of  Avork.  Return 
transportation  is  provided  to  the  point  at  Avhich  hired  if  the  employee  is  laid  off 
lue  to  reduction  of  forces.  If  the  employee,  after  having  Avorked  6 months,  volun- 
tarily quits,  return  transportation  is  provided  as  far  as  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Liviiifj  neconimodafions. — Living  accommodiitions  are  proAuded  free  of  charge 
in  section  iiouses,  outfits  cars,  or  tents.  Such  facilities  as  water,  fuel,  and  sleeping 
‘Ots  are  included. 

,5.  Bcddhi;/. — 'Phe  employee  must  furnish  his  own  bedding  and  cot  pads. 

tl.  WdffC.s. — IG  cents  per  hour 

7.  Pay-roU  deduetions. — (a)  C.  T.  .A.  pay-roll  tax,  3 percent.  {1)  Hospitaliza- 
tion fee  of  $1.75  ixn- month  (not  prorated),  (c)  Boarding  charges  on  signed  or- 
:ler.  (d)  Commissary  charges  on  signed  order. 

8.  Boarding  facilities.— Board  rate  is  $1.2!J  per  day  on  all  gangs. 
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(Where  boarding  facilities  are  provided  by  Threlkeld  Commissary  Co.,  it  is  op- 
tion.'il  Avith  the  enqiloyees  whether  or  not  they  board  Avith  that  company.) 

Any  iierson  accepting  this  eiE'ployment  is  not  forced  or  required  to  make  use  of 
any  of  the  facilities  or  services  provided  by  the  Threlkeld  Commissary  Co.  There 
is  no  fee  charge  by  anyone  for  this  employment. 

I haA'e  read  the  above  and  thoroughly  understand  all  the  conditions 
listed,  including  the  available  oiitional  services,  and  these  conditions  are 
acceptable  to  me.  A copy  of  the.se  conditions  has  been  furnished  me. 

Dated Signed 

Location 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Failing  to  obtain  Mexican  workers,  for  track  work, 
somebody  lias  started  the  rumor  that  we  should  freeze  track  workers 
in  their  jobs  by  national  service  legislation.  Now,  I submit  this  as 
a case  in  point.  If  track  workers  were  frozen  in  their  jobs,  it  would 
be  merely  a method  of  maintaining  substandard  wages.  It  would  be 
a method  of  e.scaping  the  respon.sibility  for  proper,  intelligent  han- 
dling of  the  manpower  problem. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that  compulsion  is  the  cure-till 
for  everything.  It  is  my  firm  ojiinion,  after  30  years  of  work  with 
management  that  both  organized  labor  and  management  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  national  service  legislation.  It  yvill  not  cure  any- 
thing. It  cannot  possibly  do  the  job  Avhen  contracts  and  materials 
are  not  properly  distributeii,  Avhen  we  do  not  have  an  administrative 
structure  for  the  jiroper  guidance  of  labor,  Avhen  we  do  not  even 
know  what  labor  skills  Ave  htiA^e  and  where  they  are.  Compulsion 
Avill  aggreA’ate  every  problem  and  it  Avill  delay  the  reorganization  and 
adoption  of  the  nece.ssary  stejis  in  the  Avar  program  Avhich  luiA'e  to 
be  taken  if  Ave  are  going  to  Avin  the  Avar. 

That  concludes  my  sttitement. 

The  CirAiitArAN.  Any  question,  Senator  Hosier? 

Senator  Rosifj?.  1 luiA’e  one  or  Iavo  questions  rather  theoretically 
dealing  Avith  the  Avhole  theory  proposed  in  the  manpoAA’er  compulsory 
measure. 

In  one  part  of  your  statement  you  took  a position  against  some 
such  comjnilsion  on  the  ground  that  there  Avas  no  unified  control. 
As  to  that  part  you  amplified  it  in  your  concluding  statement,  but 
in  your  first  sttitement  you  rather  implied  that  if  there  Avere  a unified 
control,  or  a centralized  control,  it  might  be  acceptable. 

Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  ? 

INIr.  Luhrsf.n.  I meant  to  imply  that.  If  you  unify  all  the  other 
matters  Avhich  are  .still  related  to  manpoAver,  that  is  the  distribution  of 
materials,  allocations  and  so  on,  haA'e  it  all  centralized  under  one  head, 
so  you  can  AA'eigh  all  of  the  different  matters,  one  as  against  the  other. 
Then  I do  not  think  there  Avould  be  any  necessity  for  it.  I think  it  Avill 
AA'ork  out  on  a A'oluntary  ba.sis,  and  that  is  something  AA'hich  Ave  luiA'e 
not  today  and  Avhich  has  not  been  successfully  tried,  as  long  as  Ave 
permit  this  lack  of  unification,  Avith  one  man  thinking  this  way  and 
another  man  thinking  another  Avay. 

Let  me  illustrate  an  experience  only  recently  in  the  War  Production 
Board.  It  seems  that  here  the  railroads  naturally  Avould  apply  the 
golden  opportunity  for  the  abandonment  of  unprofitable  lines.  The 
War  Production  Board  eA  cn  took  the  position  that  they  did  not  require 
the  nece.^^sity  of  filing  an  application  Avith  the  Inter.state  Commerce 
Commission  and  to  have  a hearing  permitting  interested  parties  to  say 
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A 'holhor  or  not  that  line  jrhould  bo  rotaiiu'd  for  the  inil)lic  convonionco 
and  no(‘ossity.  o.si)ooiaIly  in  some  instanoos  whore  aj2:ricultnre  was  niate- 
1 laliy  involved. 

d'lK're  Avas  nothin^:  done  about  it.  They  just  Avent  in  and  requisi- 
t oIU>(  1.  AVeohj  eeted  to  that  on  the  ^rouiul  that  aa'o  liad  many,  many 
i istances  that  avo,  as  the  employees.  knoAv  .dionld  be  done  first. 

I Avill  giA’e  yon  an  illustiaition.  d'ake  for  instance,  the  Burlington 
1 IailiT)ad  on  the  BeardstoAvn  division  in  Illinois.  It  Avas  a (loid)le-track 
1 dlroad.  Thev  discoA'ored  2 or  3 years  a<j;o  that  thev  did  not  need 
( no  of  the  tracks,  so  they  used  it  in  a single  tnick  o])eralion.  in  order 
1 ot  to  haA'e  to  keep  up  the  maintenance  Avork  on  the  other  track.  It  is 
] llt-ponnd  rail.  We  told  the  War  Production  Board  instead  of 
j ermittinjx  the  Bnrlinjiton  Railroad  to  file  an  application  for  the 
abandonment  of  other  lines,  Avhich  they  did  and  still  Avere  essential 
f >r  the  Avar  effort,  and  also  served  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
f >r  the  j)urpose  of  carryine'  food,  and  if  through  an  act  of  God,  their 
1 lain  line  Avas  destroyed,  that  tliose  lines  Avould  be  useful  for  detours, 
c.Mtainly  those  should  remain  there  until  the  unused  double  track  was 
1 .“(luisitioned. 

That  goes  Avith  scrap  materials,  Avith  obsolescence. 

We  found  thousaii(ls,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  that  Ave 
1 rought  to  the  War  Production  Board's  attention ; noAv,  there  is,  for  the 
1 resent  at  least,  no  requisition  of  lines  still  needed. 

1 am  just  illustrating  that  from  the  point  of  vieAV  that  there  should 
1 e a unification,  or  a knoAvledge  of  all  the  different  phases  that  lead  to 
t le  manpoAA'er.  Here  if  you  abandoned  these  hues,  eA’ery  man  on  those 
1 lies  loses  his  job. 

It  causes  dislocation. 

So,  I mean,  on  the  entire  picture  all  those  things  should  be  solved 
1 y unification,  with  a centralized  head,  and  I do  not  think  you  Avill  ever 
1 aA'e  the  need  for  compulsory  legislation  to  bring  that  condition  in  the 
A 'orking  phase. 

Senator  Rosier.  Of  course,  the  philosophy  back  of  the  proposed 
compulsion  of  labor  in  the  manpoAver  cpie.stion  s])rings  from  the  com- 
1 ulsory  drafting  of  men  to  sei'A’e  in  the  Army. 

You  Avould  concede,  I presume,  that  AA'e  lune  the  same  jioAver,  that 
A-e  should  exercise  the  same  poAver  in  drafting  men  to  AVork  on  farms, 
f ictories,  and  railroads  that  Ave  have  in  drafting  men  to  go  into  the 
.iLrmy  ? 

Mr.  LriiiiSEX.  I Avill  concede  jierhaps  that  you  have  the  poAver,  but 
1 Avould  not  concede  the  logic  of  it  for  one  moment  for  this  reason: 
'dm  haA'e  laAvs  compelling  children  to  go  to  school,  and  I think  justly 
s ).  but  you  send  them  to  an  instructor  to  give  them  knoAA'ledge,  in- 
tdligence  for  the  future  as  they  groAv  up. 

When  you  con.^cript  men  into  the  Avar  service,  you  ]mt  them  in 
t-aining  under  men  of  experience,  not  only  of  our  oavii  country,  but  I 
1 ope  AA'e  haA'e  gathered  the  experience  of  other  countries  as  to  bettc*r 
1 leans  for  jirotection,  better  methods  to  defeat  tlie  enemy,  and  every- 
t ling  else.  They  are  educated  by  trained  men. 

I do  not  concede  for  one  moment  that  in  our  administration,  or  in 
President  Lincoln’s  administration  or  any  other  administration,  from 
t le  staffs  of  the  President  doAvn,  that  cn^eryone,  of  those  men  had 
( ualifications  or  exjierience  to  protcmt  labor,  or  the  civil  rights  of  the 
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men  near  as  much  as  they  are  pi'otected  because  of  their  guaranty  of 
knoAvledge  and  experience,  by  trained  Ai'iny  men. 

Let  me  illustrate  Avhat  I am  trying  to  get  at.  Senator.  I think  I 
liaA’e  had  a feAv  examples  right  here,  since  I have  been  bere.  and  1 
could  (piote  many  of  them — but  a certain  Avire  is  sent  to  shij)  so  many 
hundreil  thousand  tons  of  .steel  pipe  immediately.  The  Avire  comes 
back  that  it  cannot  be  done  because  it  has  not  been  threaded  and  tlien 
tlie  inexperienced  man  in  Washington,  nevei-  having  been  in  that 
industry,  Avires  back.  “Send  the  pipe  and  haA’e  the  thread  come  later.” 
Or  an  engine  is  broken  doAvn,  the  frame  of  an  engine  is  broken 
doAvn.  and  the  engineer  Avires  in  and  say.s  “What  shall  I do  T’ 

The  man  Avires  back.  “Load  your  frame  and  come  in  late.”  That 
is  so  ridiculous  it  docs  not  make  sen.se,  I do  not  think  Avhen  Ave  con- 
scrijit  our  men  into  the  Army  that  Ave  Avill  meet  those  situations.  We 
ho])e  not  at  least.  We  hope  these  Arnn'  men  are  training  these  men 
•so  they  knoAV  Avhat  is  right  and  Avhat  is  Avrong. 

That  is  the  difference  betAveen  conscripting  men  for  the  Army — 
the  jiriot'd  manoower  and  conscrint in."'  ci\'ilians:  that  is  mv  candid 


o])inion. 

Senator  Ro.sier.  I agree  Avith  you  that  is  not  a logical  deduction, 
and  I think  you  huA'e  explained  it  A'ery  Avell,  tliat  there  is  a very  dis- 
tinct difference,  fii’.st.  as  to  the  obligation,  and.  .second,  as  to  the  training 


and  the  equipment  AA'hich  is  pirovided. 

I am  dubious,  of  course,  about,  oh,  compulsory  moA-ements.  I have 
been  quite  dubious  about  it,  and  I have  been  interested  in  some  of 
the  things  you  brought  out  there.  On  another  committi'e  I learned 
a good  bit  about  distribution  AA'ork  among  small  plants,  the  tendency 
of  the  procurement  divisions  to  centralize  all  the  Avar  production 
in  a fcAv  centers,  Avith  a fcAv  large  plants,  to  the  neglect  of  small 
plants  distributed  oA'er  the  country.  Surely  they  could  do  much 
to  relieA'e  the  shortage  of  manpoAA'er  in  the  labor  situation  if  a lot 
of  that  Avar  Avork  Avas  distributed  among  small  plants. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Yes;  as  I understand — I think  it  is  in  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee report,  if  I am  not  mi.staken,  I think  80  percent  of  the  total 
production  of  England  is  di.stributed  among  plants  AA'ith  200  or  less 
employees.  Is  that  in  the  Tolan  committee  report? 

Mr.  Wep.er.  In  plants  Avith  200  Avorkers  or  less. 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  In  plants  Avith  200  Avorkers  or  less. 

Eighty  percent  of  it  in  Great  Britain  is  distributed  among  fac- 
tories of  200  people  or  less.  I do  not  think  you  can  find  that  situation 
here  at  all.  We  haA'e  been  coirstantly  curbing  the  little  felloAv. 

Senator  Rosier.  It  Avould  be  much  better  to  distribute  that  Avork 
among  the  small  plants.  Avhere  the  labor  in  .small  groiqis  is  available 
rather  than  to  draAv  labor  from  these  various  small  communities  into 
the  large  centers  Avhere  living  conditions  are  bad. 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  That  is  right.  F or  instance,  as  I understand  it.  some 
time  ago,  the  Los  xVngeles  Shipbuilding  did  not  haA'e  the  requii'ed 
materials  to  satisfy  the  total  number  of  men.  The  allocations  to 
San  Francisco  Avere  such  that  they  had  more  than  they  had  men  for, 
and  so  automatically  the  men  Avent  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Then  they  faced  the  housing  situation  there,  for  AA’hich  they 
AA'ere  not  prepared. 
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Xow,  you  can  jro  on  down  the  line,  in  our  railroad  industry  par- 
ti ‘ularlv.  There  is  case  after  case  that  I sincerely  trust  the  raih’oad 

^ ft 

in  uiageinent  and  we  ourselves  will  solve  the  jiroblem,  hut,  if  we  do 
n )t,  we  will  invite  the  O.  D.  T.  in  with  us  jointly  to  decide  on  that 
P'  »int. 

Here  we  have,  for  instance,  20  or  25  extra  conductoi*s  on  a division 
o a railroad  working  2 or  3 days  a week;  a railroad  right  next  door 
is  in  need  of  those  conductors,  but  the  home  railroad  will  not  release 
tl  ose  conductors  to  the  other  line  unless  they  are  willing  to  concede 
and  forfeit  10, 15,  20,  or  25  years  of  accumulated  seniority. 

Is  that  man  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  go  to  the  other  line  and 
Ic  se  that  right  ? 

After  the  duration  we  may  have  the  same  k nd  of  condition,  but  I 
h >pe  we  do  not,  as  we  had  before  the  depression,  or  immediately 
a ter  the  depression.  He  is  out  on  the  street,  he  has  no  right  what- 
0’  er.  but  yet  by  compelling  him  to  stay  on  the  home  railroad  today, 
h cause  they  will  not  concede  to  his  retaining  his  seniority,  or  even 
n aking  it  cumulative,  he  only  earns  3 days’  pay  a week  instead  of 
C or  7,  and  his  retirement  compensation  or  annuity  is  built  up  on 
es  rnings  of  3 davs  a week,  where  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  6 days 
a week. 

Mind  you,  the  carrier  contributes  the  same  amount  on  his  earnings 
a;  he  does  on  his  salary,  so  he  is  depreciating  the  value  of  his  pension 
V liich  he  ivould  get  at  age  65.  if  he  was  regularly  employed  today. 

Xow,  those  things  are  so  involved  that  I say  they  must  be  ironed 
out  before  we  talk  about  compulsory  mobilization  or  selective  service. 

Senator  Hosier.  I am  impressi'd  by  your  statement  that  there  is 
n -eded  comjietent  and  efficient  management. 

Mr.  L uhksen.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Rosier.  Instead  of  com]nilsion? 

Mr.  L riiRSEN.  That  is  rigid;  and  a harmonious  willingness  to  co- 
operate and  negotiate,  taking  into  consideration  the  vieAvpoint  of 
lalior  and  management  in  a cooperative  way. 

Senator  Rosier.  Surely  in  any  pro])osed  system  of  compulsion,  the 
li  en  who  are  going  to  be  compelled  ought  to  have  an  equal  voice 
with  those  who  are  going  to  do  the  compelling. 

Mr.  L ethrsen.  That  is  right,  100  percent.  T agree  with  you. 

The  Chathman.  Senator  Chavez? 

Senator  CiiAMiz.  Xo  question. 

The  Chairman.  l\Ir.  M"eber  has  a coiqile  of  questions. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I would  like  to  ask  some. 

'Idle  Chairman.  Dr.  Lamb. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Mr.  Luhr.sen,  I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  que.stions 
about  the  present  situation  on  the  railroads.  For  example,  is  there 
aiiv  inventory  of  wheiv  the  various  skills  are  to<lav  ? 

• ft 

Is  there  any  centralized  knowledge  on  that  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Xo;  not  at  all.  I am  sure  there  is  not. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  that  any  plan  for  shifting  men  from  road  to  road 
w luld  have  to  have  an  inventory  precedent  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Yes;  and  I raised  that  question  yesterday  at  our 
jc  int  meeting  that  that  was  the  fir.st  thing  we  should  do  regardless  of 
w lat  the  demands  might  be  of  the  Government  for  drafting  men  into 
tl  e war  service. 
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Let  us  find  out  what  we  have  before  we  do  that,  irre.spective  of  what 
the  needs  may  lie,  so  we  can  make  transfers  or  shifts.  In  other  words, 
I am  in  favor  of  an  inspection  by  some  sort  of  authority  which  will 
permit  a man  being  placed  in  the  higher  skills  which  he  can  perform. 
Let  me  illustrate  a vivid  example,  and  I shall  not  be  hesitant  at  all 
about  mentioning  the  railroad,  it  is  the  Chicago  & Xorthwestern.  In 
1940  they  abolished  an  office  where  they  had  the  train  dispatchers  lo- 
cated, and  they  consolidated  it  with  another  office.  That  left  them  a 
surplus  of  six  or  seven  train  dispatchers  working  extra.  Some  of 
those  men,  or  the  majority  of  them,  have  not  worked  1 day  as  train 
dispatchers  since  1940.  Iii  other  words,  they  got  them  in  in  telegrapher 
ranks,  from  which  the  train  dispatchers  are  promoted,  paying  them 
$150,  $165,  or  $175  a month. 

One  of  those  men  applied  to  the  Government,  to  the  plant  at  Mead 
which  is  an  ordnance  plant.  They  wanted  him  and  wanted  him  badly, 
but  the  Xorthwestern  had  declined  to  let  that  man  go  unless  he  loses 
all  of  his  seniority. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  a lot  of  the  other  western  roads  need 
trained  dispatchers  badly.  Why  should  not  these  men  be  released  to 
those  other  roads  and  still  retain  their  seniority?  So  I say  these  con- 
ditions should  all  be  worked  out,  and  I think  we  can  find  the  infor- 
mation that  you  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Lamb.  I think  it  should  be 
gathered. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  other  words,  you  are  suggesting  the  pooling  of  the 
men  who  are  surplus  men  and  unemployed  today  as  far  as  their  full 
use  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  Within  the  industry. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Within  the  industry? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Chavez.  But  that  they  keep  the  status  that  they  occupy 
now,  the  highest  status  ? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  If  they  are  qualified,  and  train  the  otlier  men  up  to 
the  higher  status.  In  other  words,  work  it  out  so  you  will  get  the 
greatest  effort  out  of  each  one  for  the  wnir  effort  today. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Xow  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  selective-service 
draft  upon  the  railroad  industry,  do  you  know  wdiether  or  not  the 
selective-service  boards  have  respected  the  skills  and  the  need  for 
those  skills  on  the  railroads  and  have  understood  the  role  which  trans- 
portation is  playing  in  the  war  program  ? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  I do  not  see  how’  they  can  unless  they  are  familiar 
wdth  the  occupational  qualifications,  and  I do  not  think  they  have  been. 
How  can  they  determine,  unless  they  are  skilled  in  that  occupation,  or 
know  something  about  the  industry  whether  the  man  should  be  de- 
ferred or  not,  with  respect  to  occupation  ? 

Thei'e  is  one  exceptionally  bad  thing  in  regard  to  that.  Of  course, 
your  local  boards  have,  you  might  say,  unlimited  authority,  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  research  to  find  out  whether  it  is  best  for  them  to  say 
who  shall  or  shall  not  be  deferred.  I think  it  cannot  help  but  be  done 
unintelligently,  unless  they  know  something  about  the  occupation. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  other  words,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  some  system  of 
occupational  deferment  board? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  I think  so. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  addition  to  the  existing  local  boards? 

Mr.  Luhrsen.  I think  so.  I wonld  favor  that  very,  very  much. 
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Dr.  Lamu.  With  rcsj>ect  to  the  addition  of  ^^orker.s  to  the  railroads, 
Mould  a training  program  he  re(}uired  in  o7'der  to  prepare  men  for 
tlie  displaeement  of  men  taken  by  the  ilraft,  for  additional  men  Avhere 
tlie  roads  need  to  expand? 

i\lr.  Luhrskx.  Yes.  hut  Me  do  not  have  such  training  programs. 

1 here  might  l>e  exceptions  to  that.  1 do  not  do  this  for  the  purpose 
o'  speaking  about  the  organization  that  I have  been  j)resident  of  for 

2 > vears,  I want  that  understood,  hut  because  of  mv  familiaritv  with 
it.  I can  dlustrate  the  point  so  much  more  vividly,  and  I will  answer 
it  by  saying  I Mill  apply  that  same  ansMcr  lo  all  the  other  trades, 
b ‘cause  I do  not  think  I M’ill  be  far  off. 

The  training  of  a train  dispatcher,  if  he  is  a telegrapher,  and  most 
e 'eryone  is,  because  he  has  to  operate  the  telegraph,  I Mould  say  the 
a erage  of  1 year  is  about  the  length  of  time  a man  Mould  have  to 
d'vote  to  it  to  learn  it,  or  a man  might  get  it  in  C or  8 months,  but 
tho.se  are  rare  exceptions. 

So  it  Mould  take  time  to  train  the  train  di.spatchers.  Xom’,  then, 
Mhen  Me  0})erate  our  railroads  by  sending  our  orders  75  percent  by 
t<le{)hone  Me  can  very  readily  train  young  ladies,  the.se  tMO  young 
li  dies  here  [indicating],  and  much  younger  perhaps,  or  older,  as  well  as 
y )iing  men  otf  the  farm,  placing  them  at  local  stations  M’here  there  is 
a 1 agent  or  operator,  and  in  5 days  he  M ould  kiioM'  all  the  precautions 
h * must  exercise  in  the  copying  and  delivering  of  a train  order. 

If  M-e  did  that,  that  M’ould  be  plant  training,  rather  than,  Ave  Avill  say, 
school  training.  Your  man  in  school  just  does  not  get  the  rudiments 
a id  the  safety  and  everything  that  goes  along  Avith  it,  so  Avhen  you 
g't  him  he  still  is  not  as  safe  as  the  one  that  has  been  trained  for 
5 days  in  the  plant. 

Dr.  Lamu.  In  other  AA’ords.  you  are  in  favor  of  I raining  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Luhrsex.  I am  in  faAor  of  training  on  the  job;  yes,  sir. 

That  applies  generally  all  the  Avay  doAvn  the  line.  Then  you  could 
t{  ke  tlie  men  from  the  particular  classes  of  young  people  to  i^licA  e the 
experienced  men  that  von  could  train  for  the  higher  jobs  as  train 
ii  spectors. 

Today  aa'c  liaA’e  communicating  employees  in  that  diA’ision.  Those 
a:  e the  telegraphers  and  telephoners,  and  they  number  apju'oximately, 
I think,  something  oA’er  40,000. 

In  the  la.st  Avar  aa’c  had  68,000.  Xoav  to  that  extent  Ave  IniA'e  curbed 
c<  mmunication,  Avith  a greater  Amlinne  of  business  and  greater  con- 
g'  stion.  When  an  unexpected  contingency  occurs  Ave  should  have 
n ore  communicating  places  to  handle  the  orders,  rather  than  to 
restrict  the  number,  because  that  causes  unnecessary  delays. 

I luiA-e  urged,  I am  still  urging,  and  I shall  continue  "to  urge  that 
Av?  must  improAT  our  communicating  system  on  the  railroads  if  Ave 
Avint  to  Sliced  up  and  inijirove  the  greater  efiiciency  of  operation,  so 
fi  r as  train  movement  is  concerned,  both  freight  and  passenger. 

is  any  help  to  the  commitiee,  I personally  Avould 
teday  take  the  position  that  a freight  train  on  the  railroad  should 
hi  A'e  preference  oA’er  a passenger  train,  Avith  iierhaps  fcAv  exceptions 
ir  the  ca.se  of  the  streamliners  and  so  on,  because  you  Avould  expedite 
tl  e movement  so  much  more. 

Mr.  Budd  inade  the  statement  many  times  that  the  aA’erage  train 
nuvement  of  freight  cars  Avas  21/5  hours  a day.  If  you  could  increase 
it  1 hour,  I think  you  could  saA’e  a turn-over — that  is  the  statement 
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he  miule— a turn-over  of  TU.OOO  cars.  So  if  you  iinjirove  it  by  in- 
creasing it  2 houi’s  a d<iy,  you  Avould  have  :i  greati*!'  turn-ovei’  of 
140,000  ('iirs,  iuid  I do  not  think  you  Avould  haAA'  a great  chimor  iuid 
lioller  for  additional  equiiiment.  I Avould  like  to  ,seo  it  utilized  to  its 
fullest  extent,  becau.se  Ave  need  nuiterials  badh'  for  tanks,  guns,  and 

evervthini*-  else. 

• ' 

So  that  comes  back  to  your  fpiestion  about  doAi'tiiiling  here  and 
about  getting  the  fiicts.  M e haA'e  got  to  knoAv  the  Avhole  ])ictu)'e 
before  Ave  talk  about  doing  something  Avith  manpoAvei-. 

4 lie  CiiAiiiAiAN.  I hank  you.  ^Ir.  Luhrsen.  Me  appreciate  A'our 


coming. 


Mr.  Luin{.si:x.  I thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  a]ipearing  before  you  here. 

The  CiiAiimAx.  MV.  Muriay.  jilease. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  MUREAY,  PRESIDENT,  CONGRESS  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  CiiAiRAiAX.  I have  ah'eady  explained  the  reason  for  the  order 
of  the  Avitnesses  here.  Dilr.  Murray  and  l\Ir.  Luhrsen  both  had  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  Mukkaa'.  That  is  A’ery  line. 

The  Chaik.aian.  Mr.  Muiray.  if  you  Avill  state  Avhat  von  Avant  to 
state  about  yourself  and  then  ]u  oeeed  as  you  Avish. 

]\Ir.  Murray.  MYll,  my  name  is  Pliili])  Murray.  I am  the  juvsi- 
dent  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  Ciiairaian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  Ave.  in 
the  C.  I.  O.  have  not  been  .sur])i.sed  or  taken  unaAvares  by  the  appear- 
ance of  dilliculties  relating  to  manpoAvei-.  IVe  Avere  not'  surprised  in 
the  past  Avhen  shortages  of  materials  and  other  types  of  facilities 
in  our  Avar  production  ajipeared.  MY  have  urged 'and  pleaded  and 
fought,  and  today  Ave  urge  and  jilead  and  fight  for  the  kincl  of  fully 
planned  and  integrated  production  organization  that  Avill  geai'  every 
])ai  t of  oui  ec'onomy  into  the  AA'ar  effort  aiul  aA'oid  these  recurrent 
crises  by  as.suring  the  fullest  use  of  all  our  resources,  indu.strial  and 
liimian,  AvhereA’er  needed  and  AvheiicA’er  needed. 

At  the  A'ery  outset  of  this  war  the  C.  I.  O.  recognized  and  pointed 
out  that  this  is  not  a Avar  Avhich  has  any  parallel  in  past  history.  It 
is  not  a Avar  Avhich  can  be  fought  on  a business-as-usual  basis.  ' It  is 
not  a Avar  in  Avhich  Aye  can  continue  our  national  economy  on  the  basis 
of  its  normal  functioning  in  normal  iieacetimes  and  simply  diA’ert 
some  part  of  its  production  to  Avar  needs. 

1 * * " * ^ recognized  and  ixiinted  out  that  Ave 

are  engaged  in  a Avar  Avhich  pits  the  entire  forces  of  our  people  against 
our  enemies.  MY  are  engaged  in  a Avar  Avhich  pits  our  entire  economic 
organization  against  the  economic  organization  of  our  enemies. 

The  winning  of  such  Avar  requires  vision.  It  requii-es  the  couA’er- 
sion  not  merely  of  some  of  our  plants  and  some  of  our  jAeople  to  Avar 
production  but  the  convei'sitm  of  our  entire  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture to  the  single  and  important  job  of  Avinning  this  Avar. 

Through  our  industry  council  plan  Ave  visualized  labor  and  nian- 
agement  in  eAery  factory  and  mine  and  mill  jiooling  their  energies 
initiatiA’e,  and  intelligence  in  a joint  effort  to  discover  ininiedia"tel\' 
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«\t«-pnse  in  the  si.i^le  task  that  faces  America 
todawthe  task  of  pro.lucinff  for  victoiy.  We  visualized  f naHn? 

coming  to  life  with  the  reco^riiition  tliat  there  was  no  loimer  any  room 
tor  private  interest,  for  personal  IR-ofiteerin^,  Today 

s .emde^  a roV  ^^^tories,  its  mines,  its  mills,  its  railroads,\nd 
S 1 eople,  all  of  these  are  our  resources  for  the  one  task  that  wp  nil 
share  in  common-quick  military  yictory.  ® 

whip^h’Hi/”v”u^  munpou-er— as  one  of  the  resources 

Inch  this  Ration  must  organize  and  strengthen  to  win  this  Avar  Tf 

s not  merely  one  of  our  resources,  it  is  ourhasL  reMnirce  1^/;  ^ 

l^ople  who  are  manning  the  guns  and  sailing  the  ships  and  flvhm 

Tf  is  ^ T"’  ‘-"^^‘^’ying  this  war  to  every  corner  of  the  irfobe 

It  IS  oui  people  avIio  are  manning  the  machines  minino-  i 

and  the  iron  and  tlie  copper  to  turn  out  the  guns  and  ships  and  planes 
people  Avho  are  tilling  the  soil  for  food  for  the  men^at  the 
achines  and  at  the  guns.  It  is  our  people  at  home  and  at  the  front 
Tiffn  Who  are  hghting  aiwl  winning  tW^AVi^ 

thf , ^ people  Govei  nment  agencies  have  come  to  use 

t lie  misleading  terni  “manpoiver.”  I say  misfeading  became  you  c^f 

ot  speak  of  these^  people  sinqily  in  terms  of  energy  measurement 

.terim  mdrcar?s^  i"  presslittons  ^tuni’ 

anrh^rl  thur  n ^ ^i''‘  directing,  thinkiim 

H «i«*^elv  another  elementTn  war  mo’ 

>-  i"S  oJ 

and  nuust  dIa^^  ^*pon  their  resources  not  merely  as  automatons  but 
as  planning  and  directing  and  responsible  men  and  Tomtn 

*<  ause  of  oiir  people  s understanding  of  the  nature  of  tliis  var  thit 
«e  are  able  to  organize  them  for  yictory  on  the  basis  of  ^ 

that  every  man  and  woman,  every  fac  ory  and  miTl 

a single  fighting  machine,  and  all  ^av;  t;;^,r^^^^^^^^ 

of  participating  m the  function  of  the  machine  '‘‘-‘’Ponsibility 

s*i4&;sg5 

s le  can  conti  ihute  most  to  the  final  jiroduct  necessary  for  victow  Ti 
place  IS  not  whem  he  or  slie  can  profit  moS.  ^ 

forf  *''<“'■«  is  a contrilmtion  to  be  made  bv  everv 

tactoi y and  by  everv  acre  of  farm  'T'k  t a *i  j_*  . ^ CAeiy 

prodttrt  whicif  will  Ling  the  m'e“te“ 

.ber:i:Xivepi.;L^ 

ihiu^i  organization.  AVe  have  urged  from  the  start 

cLctttlS 

onai:L':;sL;m:^^  <■'  ■'»  »-«l. 

sure  pi^^rvTtLnl?  ^nlfitsllor  JSilinuaS'  oTbithJessls^^^^^^^ 
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with  jockeying  for  powder  and  with  compromise.  This  has  had  its 
evidences  in  the  conversion  of  our  industrial  plants  to  war  purposes. 
It  has  had  its  evidences  in  the  development  of  serious  shortages  of 
vital  materials.  It  is  having  its  evidences  even  now  in  the  plans  for 
dealing  with  various  shortages  of  materials. 

We  are  faced  today  with  the  efforts  of  some  groups  to  limit  planning 
to  one  end  of  the  productive  process,  and  of  other  groups  to  confine 
our  planning  to  other  stages  of  the  production  process.  Kepresenta- 
tives  of  business,  in  Government  and  out,  are  still  maneuvering,  to 
avoid  the  fundamental  need  in  our  materials  crisis — the  need  for 
planning  of  production  and  of  materials  distribution  from  raw  ma- 
terial to  finished  product. 

There  is  a grave  danger  that  we  will  bring  to  the  manpower  problem 
the  same  kind  of  irresponsibility  and  planlessness  that  has  character- 
ized and  is  still  characterizing — our  treatment  of  the  materials 
problem. 

The  manpower  problem,  as  the  President  has  pointed  out,  is  not 
basically  a problem  of  shortage.  We  have  in  this  Nation  an  ample 
number  of  people  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done.  A nation  at  war 
never  has  a surplus  or  a shortage  of  people.  A nation  at  war  simply 
must  and  does  use  all  of  the  people  it  has  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

The  problem,  therefore,  as  our  President  has  so  Avell  put  it,  is  the 
problem  of  getting  the  right  people  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  In  meeting  this  problem  we  have  run  into,  a number  of 
difficulties. 

In  some  instances,  the  difficulty  has  been  created  by  the  fact  that  our 
procurement  agencies  have  allocated  our  contracts  to  factories  located 
in  areas  where  there  were  not  sufficient  people  to  do  the  job.  New 
factories  have  been  planned  and  built  and  have  drawn  manpower  while 
existing  convertible  facilities  with  ready  supplies  of  labor  have  been 
ignored. 

In  some  instances  the  right  people  have  come  to  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  only  to  find  that  there  was  no  place  for  them  to  sleep 
because  adequate  housing  provision  had  not  been  made,  or  that  there 
were  inadequate  facilities  of  transporting  them  to  and  from  their 
work.  Badly  planned  contract  allocations  have  produced  enormous 
concentrations  in  areas  not  equipped  to  handle  tremendously  expanded 
labor  forces. 

In  some  instances,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  right  people  to 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  because  the  industry  involved  has 
failed  or  refused  to  pay  a wage  which  could  enable  the  worker  to  main- 
tain his  health  and  function  effectively.  The  nonferrous  metals,  tex- 
tiles, communications  industries  are  cases  in  point. 

Our  training  programs  haA’e  not  been  sufficiently  coordinated  with 
our  production  schedules  to  meet  the  needs  for  men  with  specific  skills 
in  specific  areas  or  industries.  We  have  not  undertaken  direct  plant- 
by-plant  inspection  to  enforce  full  and  effective  utilization  of  our 
labor  supply.  We  have  not  organized  and  enforced  effective  plans  of 
job  simplification,  upgrading,  and  training  in  industry. 

In  many  instances  employers  are  complaining  of  labor  shortage 
while  refusing  to  use  the  services  of  available  Negro  workers,  or  of 
aliens.  The  women  of  this  Nation  have  been  given  little  opportunity 
to  participate  in  our  war  production — far  too  little  compared  with 
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Some  are  taking  action  which  creates  and  complicates  manpower 
difficulties.  Others  are  supposedly  taking  action  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties or  correct  the  effects  of  the  actions  of  the  others.  The  Man- 
power Commission  is  superimposed  to  some  extent  over  some  of 
these.  The  Manpower  Commission  on  the  other  hand  is  not  itself 
an  operating  agency.  It  merely  coordinates  the  confusion.  It  issues 
directives  to  minimize  the  conflicts. 

It  should  be  jierfectly  clear  from  our  experience  to  this  point, 
and  from  our  understanding  of  this  war  as  a war  of  total  economies, 
that  it  is  futile  to  think  of  manpower  as  an  area  set  off  from  the  pro- 
duction program,  as  .something  to  which  we  turn  our  attention  when 
our  production  policies  create  the  problem. 

We  cannot  continue  to  think  of  a manpower  agency  as  a sort 
of  emergency  squad  Avhich  waits  for  a crisis  to  develop  in  specfic 
areas  and  industries,  a crisis  arising  out  of  inadequate  planning  on 
the  part  of  proc-urement  or  other  production  agencies..  We  cannot 
continue  to  deal  with  our  manpower  iDroblem  simply  by  rushing 
the  emergency  squad  to  the  area  of  crisis  only  to  find  that  the  relief  of 
the  crisis  in  one  area  has  complicated  it  in  another.  Neither  in 
main)ower  nor  in  materials  can  we  afford  merely  to  proceed  without 
plan  from  crisis  to  crisis. 

On  that  type  of  foundation  a discus.sion  of  a labor  freeze  or  a labor 
draft  is  not  merely  futile  nonsense,  it  is  dangerous  nonsense.  If  our 
manpower  distribution  today  is  planless  and  chaotic,  a job  freeze 
simply  freezes  chaos.  If  today,  planless  and  haphazard  voluntary 
migrations  comjilicate  oiir  manpower  picture,  a labor  draft  simply 
means  the  power  to  compel  equally  planless  aiid  haphazard  labor  move- 
ments— chaos  complicated  by  compulsion. 

In  the  interests  of  a sound  manpower  program  therefore  and  in  the 
interests  of  sound  production  organization  the  C.  I.  O.  is  compelled  to 
voice  its  flat  opposition  to  the  various  bills  already  introduced  in  Con- 
gress for  a man]iower  draft  and  to  the  various  projiosals  which  ha\'e 
been  carelessly  and  unthinkingly  put  forward  in  the  press  and  else- 
where for  national-‘^ervice  legislation. 

Now  as  in  the  jiast  the  C.  I.  O.  calls  for  a fundamental  and  intelli- 
gent approach  to  war  production  organization.  Such  an  ai)pioacli 
would  recognize  our  war  enemy  as  an  integrated  whole  Avhich  must  be 
organized  as  such.  Manpower  is  part  of  our  ])rod notion  problem.  A 
statement  of  the  causes  of  manpower  diffiicultios  indicates  that  the 
solution  must  be  found  in  contract  allocation  reforms,  pi'oductiou 
planning  reforms,  integration  of  production  planning  with  training 
and  upgrading  and  job  simplification  programs,  integration  of  pro- 
duction planning  with  housing  programs  and  Avith  wage  stabilization 
programs,  integration  of  the  occupational  deferment  policy  with  the 
oA’er-all  man  power  and  procurement  and  production  policy,  and  finally 
the  fullest  u.se  of  all  our  people,  men  and  women.  Negro  and  Avliite, 
citizen  and  alien. 

IVe  must  recognize  that  our  need  is  the  organization  and  distribution 
of  our  indu.strial  resources  and  our  human  resources  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.  Manpower,  materials,  factories,  shipyards,  farms 
throughout  the  Nation— these  are  all  facts  of  the  single  problem  of 
organization  and  planning.  This  Nation  is  no  longer  a conglomera- 
tion of  unrelated  industrial  plants  or  groups  of  workers.  Our  mines 
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factories  constitute  a gigantic  pool  of  productive  facili- 
ties v Inch  must  be  coordinated  into  the  single  task  of  victory  in  the 

Lhider  unified  and  integrated  direction,  n-e  must  face  the  problem  of 
allocation  of  forces  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Army  and  on  the  other  hand 

knoAvledge  of  the  needs  of  our 
armed  forces  our  Jsation  can  proceed  to  a full  planning  of  its  produc- 
tive program  That  planning  requires  the  integration  of  our  procure- 
iiipnt,  production,  a.nd  nianpoTver  agencies. 

At  the  top  level,  labor,  management  and  all  other  agencies  of  the 
lHM)])le  must  join  m the  planning  of  the  most  effective  distribution  and 
alloc  ation  of  responsibilities.  In  every  community  and  in  every  plant 
thiough  labor-mamigement  committees,  tlirough  industry  and  com- 
munity councils,  planning  through  labor-management  committees 
through  industry  and  ccammunity  councils,  planning  must  be  carried 
out  and  apphed  to  each  individual,  each  phmt,  each  area.  In  that  ap- 
piicatmn  everv  man  and  woman  may  know  his  or  her  responsibility  iii 
t le  over-all  plan—  may  know  Avhether  hi*  or  she  serves  best  in  the 

ST  Tr'  production  or  in  training  for  improvement  of 

ski  1.  I he  local  direction  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  labor  and  manapment  most  familiar  vith  local  industrial  needs, 
p miiht  operate  under  coordinated  leadership  based  on  inteorated  mili- 
tary and  production  schedules.  "" 

With  such  a program  of  integrated  direction  and  with  full  partici- 

management,  we  can  be  sure 
ot  a plan  that  will  be  effective  and  we  can  be  sure  of  full  safeguards 

for  the  rights  and  needs  of  all  groups.  Safeguards  of  these  rights 
are  affirmatively  nepssary  for  war  production.  Out  of  sound  plan- 
ning and  direction  they  will  inevitably  flow.  ^ 

I have  ti  concrete  proposal  to  lay  before  this  committee.  The  iob 
tJiat  must  be  done  is  a big  one  and  it  must  be  done  immediately. 

Already  there  have  been  too  many  currents  and  cross-current's  pres- 
sures and  counter-prespres.  All  of  this  is  not  having  a good  effect 
on  our  national  morale.  The  atmosphere  must  be  cleared  at  once 
pinbLm^  constructively  to  deal  with  our  fundamental 

I ip>p().se  therefore,  that  this  committee  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  convoke  within  the  next  few  days  a conference 
of  selected  capable  leaders,  a conference  to  he  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  Congress  the  Government,  management,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture. I sugge.st  that  the  President  be  requested  to  convoke  this  con- 
fei ence  committee  of  the  Nation  to  formulate  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  integration  of  our  procure- 
ment production  and  manpower  agencies  and  resources  under  a uni- 
nea  directing  and  plaiiniiifr  body. 

This  committp  has  utilized  its  good  offices  in  the  .same  direction 
once  liefore  and  has  thereby  guided  this  Nation  toward  a sound  labor 
relpions  policy  in  this  war.  I now  respectfully  request  that  this  com- 
mittee pee  more  utilize  its  good  services  in  the  interest  of  guiding 
this  iS  ation  to^yard  a sound  war  mobilization  policy  ^ 

Our  Nation  has  come  far  since  it  first  turned  its  attention  to  the 
problp  of  production  for  war.  We  have  reached  the  stage  in  our 
amied  conflict  and  our  productive  operations  where  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  delay  the  complete  integration  of  our  entire  economic  organ- 
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ization  with  every  aspect  of  our  war  program — procurement,  produc- 
tion, manpower — under  unified,  adequately  planned  direction  and 
leadership. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murray,  in  your  reference  to  this  jirojected  con- 
ference, your  allusion  to  the  labor  conference,  that  was  the  Indu.stry- 
Labor  Conference  held  last  January? 

Mr.  Murr-VY.  d'hat  you  promoted;  yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that 
your  committee  succeeded  in  bringing  about. 

I'he  Chairman.  I think  out  of  defense  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, I ought  to  state  that  we  attempted  to  initiate  a manpower  move- 
ment when  the  slogan  of  50.000  airplanes  was  first  made  back  several 
years  ago,  the  idea  being  that  men  and  machines  were  part  of  the 
productiA’e  activity  and  you  cannot  get  one  without  the  other. 

I think  that  we  have  struggled  with  these  various  problems  of — ■ 
let  us  put  it  in  as  big  terms  as  we  can — turning  our  country  from  a 
country  of  comjilete  and  unhampered  free  enterprise — that  is  ab<mt 
as  broad  as  I can  make  the  statement,  but  it  has  never  been  quite  that — 
to  a country  of  rather  rigid  control  of  some  kind,  and  that  is  too 
narrow,  but  that  control  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  standards  of  Avar 
and  the  standards  of  competition  by  opposing  nations. 

Probably  in  the  history  of  our  country,  we  have  ne\Tr  had  to 
bridge  quite  as  big  a gap,  and  the  best  thing  about  it  all  has  been 
that  we  have  succeeded  best  Avhen  Ave  have  carried  on  the  greatest 
of  all  democratic  methods,  that  of  deliberation  before  action,  and 
deliberation  and  action  Avith  a plan  before  you  start  Avork. 

Get  a plan  and  Avork  the  plan,  to  put  it  very,  very  simply.  If  Ave 
continue  to  realize  in  America  the  number  of  factors  related  to  prac- 
tically eveiy  accomplishment  and  never  lose  sight  of  Avhere  contribu- 
tions can  come  from,  we  Avill  succeed  in  this  great  aim. 

Another  thing  I Avant  to  say  right  here,  Mr.  Murray,  since  you 
have  given  me  the  chance,  is  that  Ave  ought  not  to  be  frightened  of 
techniques  if  techniques  are  properly  controlled. 

Noav,  that  is  a rather  hard  thing  to  explain,  but  if  your  enemy 
uses  a rapid-firing  gun  and  you  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  rapid- 
firing  gun  because  of  some  philosophy,  you  Avill  never  overcome  your 
enemy  until  you  can  get  rid  of  that  particular  philosophy ; you  Avill 
never  oA^ercome  your  enemy  before  you  are  Avilling  to  use  and  meet 
him  Avith  the  same  kind  of  rapid-firing  gun.  This  Avar  is  a contest, 
and  you  cannot  curb  yourself  by  refusing  to  use  a techni(iue  Avhich 
the  enemy  is  succeeding  in. 

]\Ir.  Murray.  I Avonder  if  you  Avill  make  a statement  about  the 
Tolan-Pepper  bill,  if  you  can?  Do  you,  in  general,  faAxir  it  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I should  say  I do.  In  principle  I do  favor  it.  I 
might  add  that  I believe  the  jiaper  Avhich  I have  presented  to  the 
committee  here,  in  substance,  favors  the  apjilication  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  set  forth  in  the  Tolan  committee  report. 

I haAT  elaborated  upon  these  ideas  by  suggesting  that  Ave  follow 
through  from  an  integrated  administration  of  the  entire  war  economy 
into  this  conference,  so  that  the  intelligence  of  each  of  the  groiqis 
must  be  applied  constructively  toAvard  the  development  of  the  details 
incident  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  plan. 

Now,  I have  this  in  mind,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I think  it  is 
well  I should  pose  it  for  the  committee’s  attention  at  least.  The 
mobilization  of  manpower  as  suggested  in  some  of  the  bills  noAv  in 
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the  hopper  over  here  in  the  Federal  Congress  is  extremely  dangerous. 
I mean  some  of  those  bills  are  extremely  dangerous  in  that  they 
comprehend,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  at  least  for  the  first  time  in  my 
lifetime,  a universal  conscription  of  all  the  jieople,  all  the  people  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  United  States  of  America  or  a universal 
regimentation. 

XoAv,  certainly  this  great,  big  democratic  country  of  ours  has  never 
ventured  into  the  field  of  regimentation  before,  universal  regimenta- 
tion. It  apprehends  danger,  danger  of  a character  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  morale  of  the  people  of  this  country,  because  of  the  rush,  the 
unthinking  rush  of  some  people  toward  universal  conscription  or 
regimentation.  Labor  is  apprehensive  about  these  things,  because 
where  they  have  resorted  in  other  countries  to  the  voluntaiy  process — 
and  I speak  now  with  particular  reference  to  Great  Britaiii,  the  man- 
power mobilization  there,  because  of  labor’s  importance  to  the  entire 
war  economy,  the  Government  said  to  labor,  to  a great  leader  of  labor, 
“Here  it  is.  It  is  for  the  administration  oi'  national  selective  service, 
and  the  manpower  problems  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Rules  were  set  up  to  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people, 
such  as  health,  transportation,  seniority,  housing,  wages,  and  all  of 
those  were  factors  that  were  given  ample  consideration  in  the  man- 
power mobilization  plans  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Xow,  no  bill  that  has  been  pressed  over  Ikuv  has  given  the  slightest 
consideration  to  the  human  values  in  this  situation,  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  the  man,  the  woman,  and  the  child  dependent  upon  that 
man  and  woman. 

So  I say  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  intelligent  manpower  controls 
and  regulations,  we  should  do  so  after  we  have  met,  talked  it  out,  and 
arrived  at  some  constructive  understandings  as  to  the  methods  that 
should  be  used  in  its  application  and  administration. 

\ ^ t lu^nltxii^P  in  that  regard  conforms  itsel  f substantially  to  the  kind 
of  thinking  that  prompted  the  Tolan  con.mittee,  after  its  lengthy 
invesigation,  to  submit  its  report. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Rosier? 

Senator  Rosier.  Just  one  or  two  questions  I would  like  to  raise. 

I think  we  all  agree  that  any  manpower  program  has  for  its  objec- 
tive the  maximum  of  production,  the  utilization  of  all  the  facilities, 
and  the  power  that  we  have.  Now,  General  Somervell,  who  seems  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Army,  before  a com- 
mittee liere  the  other  day  made  the  statement,  as  I read  the  statement, 
that  thousands  of  small  plants  in  the  country  would  have  to  be  liqui- 
dated. that  we  were  in  a war  and  the  right  of  small  plants  and  small 
business  would  have  to  be  disregarded  and  those  people  would  have 
to  be  liquidated  and  thrown  out  of  business.  He  made  the  statement 
that,  even  so,  we  utilized  the  facilities  of  all  the  small  plants  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  they  could  not  provide  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  production  that  is  required;  the  whole  theory  being  that  this  war 
production  should  be  centered  in  a few  large  industries  and  in  a few 
communities. 

I Avas  impressed  with  the  thought  you  brought  out  there  about  the 
location  of  these  plants.  I know  of  one  plant  today  that  might  have 
been  located  near  a city  of  1,000  poinilation,  Avhere  housing  and  labor 
would  have  been  aA^ailable.  Instead  of  locating  it  there,  it  was  located 
a few  miles  from  a village  of  2,700  population.  It  is  a large  ammu- 
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nition  plant,  and  today  there  is  all  sorts  of  trouble  about  labor,  about 
housing,  and  about  living  conditions.  I do  not  agree  with  the  idea 
that  we  should  liquidate  thousands  of  small  businesses  and  plants  in 
order  to  secure  our  goal  of  production. 

I would  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  that,  IMr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Murraa'.  Of  course,  Senator,  my  prime  interest  in  this  situation 
is  securing  the  goal  of  production  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  our  coun- 
try in  Avinning  the  Avar.  I join  Avith  you,  hoAA’eA’er,  in  stating  that  there 
Inwe  been  definite  discriminations  in  the  allocation  of  this  business. 
I can  point  an  example  to  this  committee,  a rather  ATry  astonishing 
example,  Avhere  a large  corporation  succeeded  in  acquiring  a loan  of 
approximate!}'’  $38,000,000  to  build  a neAv  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
armor  plate.  This  neAv  plant  Avas  to  be  built  in  an  already  croAvded 
city  Avhere  housing  Avas  a definite  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  a plant  some  700  miles  away,  contiguous  to  another 
city,  that  had  giA*en  employment  to  3,000  or  4,000  people,  Avas  closed 
doAvn.  The  Avorkers  Avere  disconsolate  and  discouraged  because  they 
had  been  throAvn  out  of  work.  The  oAvner  of  that  plant  came  OA’er  here 
to  the  city  of  Washington. 

He  said,  “I  haA'e  the  facilities;  I haA*e  the  plant.  You  giA*e  me  any 
kind  of  job  to  do  in  the  field  of  Avar  production  and  I Avill  try  to  do  it.” 

Well,  he  could  not  get  it.  It  took  Aveeks  and  weeks,  and  months, 
and  then  finally  one  day  the  Government  loaned  him  $15,000,000  to 
convert  his  plant  from  the  kind  of  plant  it  Avas  to  produce  armor  plate. 
It  took  him  exactly  60  days  to  convert  that  plant  into  an  armor-plate 
plant.  He  got  $15,000,000  and  the  amount  of  armor  plate  that  he  is 
producing  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  armor  plate  that  Avill  be 
produced  at  the  $38,000,000  plant,  the  same  tonnage,  the  same  Aveekly, 
same  monthly,  same  annual  tonnage.  He  completed  the  execution  of 
his  job  in  60  days.  The  iieAv  plant,  which  Avas  given  the  larger  loan, 
is  still  under  construction  and  Avill  not  go  into  production  until  next 
March. 

Noav,  that  reflects  not  only  discrimination  in  allocation  but  Avanton 
extraA-agance  in  the  expenditure  of  the  people’s  mone}’. 

Senator  Chavez.  And  lack  of  intelligence? 

Mr.  INIurray.  And  lack  of  intelligence  and  lack  of  jn-oper  planning. 

The  Chairman.  May  I add  one,  too?  And  lack  of  appreciation  of 
manpower,  AAdiich  is  the  thing  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Murray.  I agree  with  you.  I will  get  back  again  to  the  point 
that  the  Senator  raises  here.  There  is  no  leader  of  labor  anyAvhere  in 
the  United  States  that  has  traveled  more  doAvn  into  tlie  Mhir  Pioduc- 
tion  Board  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  small  businessman  than  I. 
I ha\’e  watched  their  plants,  their  facilities,  and  their  ingenuities  being 
cast  to  the  Avind. 

While  the  small  businessman  is  going  out  of  the  picture,  greater 
monopolies  are  being  created  from  day  to  day.  Interesting  revela- 
tions with  regard  to  the  allocation  of  contracts  reveal  that  the  Avar 
itself  is  creating  bigger  and  bigger  business. 

Senator  Chaatz.  IVliat  Ave  are  trying  to  do  is  not  effect i at. 

_ Mr.  Murray.  That  is  the  point.  Senator.  If  it  brought  more  effec- 
tive production,  a bigger  production,  a better  production  of  essential 
war  goods,  then  the  community  perhaps  could  not  complain,  liut  in 
most  instances,  where  the  little  fellow  has  been  driven  to  the  Avail,  our 
organization  has  discovered  that  he  has  been  driven  to  the  Avail  as 
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a result  of  the  discriminations  that  have  been  exex’cised  against  not 
only  the  small  businessman  but  the  country,  the  country  itself  in  its 
war  effort. 

I say  that  any  kind  of  committee  that  wants  to  give  intelligent 
thinking  to  the  problems  of  production  ami  the  expeditious  winning 
of  the  war  through  accelerated  production  will  necessarily  have  to 
give  a consideration  to  it  that  will  protect  the  little  businessman  who 
has  the  facilities,  the  plant,  and  the  equipment,  and  who  is  prepared 
to  do  this  job. 

Senator  Chavez.  Thereby  utilizing  the  manpower  that  they  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  ^luRRAY.  Thereby  utilizing  the  manpower  necessary  to  win  the 
war. 

Senator  Rosier.  And  that  should  be  required  even  if  it  causes  some 
inconvenience  to  the  big  fellows  who  have  tlie  contracts? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  if  it  should  cause  some  slight  inconvenience 
there. 

Senator  Rosier.  I think  you  have  here  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  manpower  problem  for  the  whole  program  of  produc- 
tion. You  have  got  one  group  of  people  )no.stly  in  the  Army,  the 
War  Department,  who  hold  that  only  the  big  concerns  can  produce 
this  stuff,  that  the  small  plants  haven’t  the  facilities  to  produce  and, 
therefore,  they  must  be  liquidated  and  put  out  of  business.  As  it  has 
been  brought  out  here,  not  only  do  the  large  plants  fail  in  produc- 
tion. but  they  may  create  labor  and  housing  situations  that  are  intol- 
erable and  impossible,  whereas,  if  through  care  and  thought  this  pro- 
duction was  distributed  among  all  of  these  small  plants  we  would 
really  accelerate  the  program  of  production. 

Mr.  Murray.  Unquestionably  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  questions,  Senator  Chavez? 

Senator  Cha^-ez.  I understand  Mr.  Murray’s  position,  and  I agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  Murray.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murra}\  We  appreciate  your 
coming. 

President  Green. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  GREEN,  PRESIDENT  THE  AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  what  preliminary  statement  you 
wish  and  then  proceed.  President  Green. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  recommends  that  industrial  conversion 
and  manpower  allocation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  civilian  public 
officials  operating  in  the  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation. 

We  believe  that  some  powers  must  necessiirily  be  delegated  to  the 
administration  for  war  purposes,  but  that  civilian  executives  should 
continue  to  administer  production  and  manpower,  for  their  training, 
their  methods  and  their  objectives  will  be  in  accord  with  the  enduring 
purposes  and  welfare  of  our  democratic  ideals. 

A democracy  that  goes  to  war  must  stnmgthen  and  support  its 
military  forces  and  it  calls  upon  its  citizens  for  cooperation.  Free 
citizens  do  not  have  to  be  forced  to  defend  free  institutions.  They 
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can  be  mobilized  on  a basis  of  known  need.  Give  them  the  facts  and 
they  respond.  Absence  of  compulsion  in  a democracy  does  not  mean 
absence  of  planning  and  regulation.  It  means  a representation  of 
those  concerned,  helps  make  the  plans  which  they  are  then  obligated  to 
follow.  The  federation  has  insisted  upon  the  right  of  representation 
m war  agencies  because  the  right  policies  effectively  administered 
would  help  win  the  war.  We  know  that  unless  there  is  the  morale 
to  fight  throughout  our  war  industries,  men  on  our  fighting  fronts 
will  be  let  down.  The  keystone  of  morale  in  both  the  production  and 
the  combat  front  is  confidence  that  our  war  program  is  well  organized 
and  ably  and  honestly  administered.  The  mass  of  the  citizenry  have 
had  some  degree  of  experience  with  organization.  They  know  the 
essentials;  that  authority  must  be  clearly  and  explicitly  delegated, 
with  clear  lines  reaching  from  the  top  to  every  administrative  level, 
and  that  responsibility  should  be  centralized  in  a top  agency  or 
official  through  which  all  related  activities  are  coordinated. 

In  considering  this  situation  the  federation  at  its  convention,  which 
you  know  was  held  just  recently,  declared  that  our  national  war  effort 
IS  being  seriously  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a top  coordinating  board 
to  make  final  decisions  in  interagency  matters  to  which  final  authority 
should  be  delegated. 

We  recommended  the  following  measures  to  coordinate  the  war  pro- 
gram under  this  board  ; 

(1)  Centralization  and  definite  delegation  of  responsibility  for  all 
procurement  to  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  who  shall 
m reality  be  the  Administrator  of  War  Supplies  for  the  armed  forces. 
Centralization  of  procurement  is  necessary  for  planning  contract  poli- 
cies, planning  production,  and  scheduling  and  planning  materials  and 
flow  of  production. 

(2)  Control  over  all  manpower  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Commission  with  an  end  to  recruitment  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

(3)  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  made  Food  Administrator. 

(4)  That  all  rationing  be  administered  by  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization. 

(5)  That  the  Director  of  the  Small  Industries  Corporation  be  given 
status  and  authority  if  necessary  to  enable  him  to  conserve  these  small 
industries  and  undertakings  which  are  the  backbone  of  our  American 
economy.  Under  the  centralization  of  procurement  provided  by  our 
first  recommendation  the  Director  should  have  authority  to  allocate 
contracts  or  subcontracts  to  small  companies  so  that  their  production 
facilities  might  be  best  utilized  in  the  war  effort.  This  agency  should 
also  participate  in  the  concentration  program  for  which  controlling 
policies  should  make  labor  policies  a fundamental  consideration. 

Now,  those  are  concrete  definite  suggestions. 

This  policy  recommended  by  the  Federation  accords  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  S.  2871.  We  need  definite  grants  of  authority  to  a top 
board  which  shall  be  our  strategy  board  with  clear  straight  line  of 
authority  extending  to  the  agencies  coordinated.  Straight  clear  lines 
are  essential  to  the  agencies  coordinated.  Straight  clear  lines  are  es- 
sential to  eliminate  duplication  and  evasion  of  responsibility.  Only 
when  responsibility  is  definitely  allocated  and  the  war  program  is 
coordinated  will  it  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  plan  its  war- 
productmn  program,  to  allocate  supplies,  to  set  up  schedules  for  flow 
of  materials. 
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ith  regard  to  the  related  subject,  manpower,  the  Toronto  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Laboi-,  adopted  the  following 
recommendation  of  our  committee  on  resolutions; 

We,  your  committee  stated  in  connection  with  the  War  Production  Board, 
fundamentals  of  over-all  controls  and  material  production  need  to  be  developed 
before  manpower  can  be  intelligently  planned  and  justlv  directed  to  places  of 
greatest  usefulness. 

Workers  who  are  asked  to  give  up  rights  inseparable  from  personal  freedom 
must  be  assured  in  return  adequate  representation  of  their  own  choosing  and  a 
degree  of  social  security  that  will  make  up  for  loss  of  right  to  make  personal 
decisions.  Costs  of  travel  to  carry  out  employment  orders  and  of  moving  families 
to  new  homes,  should  be  borne  either  by  the  employer,  the  Government,  or  by 
both  jointly.  Equities  in  social  insurance  should  be  maintained  intact. 

^yhen  the  United  States  Employment  Service  becomes  the  sole  agency  through 
W'hich  workers  may  be  hired  or  who.se  approval  is  necessary  to  dismiss  workers 
then  the  union  must  maintain  close  relationships  of  cooperation  in  order  that 
right  to  union  membership  must  not  be  iinjiaired. 

We  urge  that  our  representatives  on  the  Management  Labor  Policv  Committee 
refuse  to  recoimnend  employment  control  until  the  need  is  obvious,  and  until 
adequate  provisions  have  been  made  to  assure  against  misuse  of  control  over 
employment. 

Now.  that  was  the  considered  judgment  of  the  representatives  of 
6,000,000  members  of  the  American  P'ederation  of  Labor  and  that 
represents  a pretty  good  sized  army. 

This  expression,  this  declaration,  was  nnanimonsly  adopted  by  the 
representatives  of  these  6,000,000  workers  at  the  recent  convention 
held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  I hope  that  that  fact  will  be  given  verv 
careful  and  .serious  consideration  by  the  members  of  this  committee. 

The  Ch.virman.  President  Green,  may  I stop  you  there  for  one 
question,  jilease  '^ 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Ch.4irman.  Yon  mentioned,  for  example,  that  all  rights  in 
social  security  shall  be  preserved. 

ISIr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  one  of  your  platform  statements. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now’,  may  I use  that  statement  to  illustrate  a point 
that  I would  like  to  make.  Yon  attempt  to  put  that  statement  into 
law’  and  guarantee  the  rights  of  individuals  as  you  move  out  into 
• 1^"’  yyp  into  the  sj)here  of  limitation,  and  von  find  in  the  working 

out  of  the  law,  the  very  persons  you  are  trying  to  protect  will  be  left 
outside. 

Now’,  if  w’e  could  bring  about  an  informal  agreement,  like  w’e  did 
in  the  Industry-Labor  Conference,  for  example,  that  no  matter  wdiat 
is  done,  the  social-security  rights  will  be  protected,  then  if  the  man 
belongs  to  a railway  union  and  has  his  social-security  rights  through 
one  organization,  or  if  he  belongs  to  private  industry  and  has  social- 
security  rights  through  the  private  industry  organization,  and  it  is 
understood  by  everybody  that  if  a man  is ‘shifted  from  his  job  he 
carried  with  him  all  that  he  has  earned  and  all  that  he  has  gained, 
he  hasn’t  recourse  to  law,  but  he  has  a bigger  and  broader  protec- 
tion, a decision  made  by  himself  through  his  ow’n  representatives. 

Now,  should  we  not  proceed  to  find  four,  or  five,  or  six  great  funda- 
mental principles  that  could  become  pronouncement,  not  of  govern- 
ment, but  as  a guide  to  government,  pronouncement  which  would  be 
preserved  and  which  would  be  observed  by  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, and  give  that  security  in  on  a firmer  liasis,  so  there  w’ill  not  be 
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any  question  about  tliat  when  a man  is  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  from  one  type  of  woric  to  anotlier?  "\Ve  can  do  that  without 
legislation,  and  do  it  much  more  elfectively,  don't  you  think.  President 
Green  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  insofar  as  dealing  with  tlie  emjdoyer  and  em- 
ployee relationships  in  w’hat  we  might  term  social  security;  yes. 
You  have  in  mind,  I think,  seniority  rights. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir:  evervthino:  that  a man  has. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  a man  might  have  earned. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

_ Mr.  Green.  While  w’orking  in  some  factory  or  on  some  transporta- 
tion line. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  association  that  he  is  associated 
w’ith? 

Mr.  Green.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  it  is  a school  teachers’  union,  or  maybe  it  is 
a retirement  plan. 

Mr.  Green.  If  he  is  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  that  an  under- 
standing is  reached  that  all  the  seniority  rights  he  earned  w’hile  w'ork- 
ing  over  here  [indicating]  shall  go  over  there  [indicating]  with  him. 
I think  that  is  what  you  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

So  that  that  question  is  out  of  the  pale  of  any  discussion. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood,  if  John  Doe  has  an  equity  of  $500 
in  such-and-such  an  organization,  no  matter  w’here  he  goes  br  w’here 
he  works,  he  will  retain  that  equity,  and  it  will  not  be  upset. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Chavez.  That  illustrates  the  point  the  first  witness  made, 
where  he  said  conductors  or  engineers  or  other  workers  of  one  par- 
ticular railroad  were  kept  as  a surplus,  and  there  w’as  a shortage  of 
that  class  of  workers  on  another  railroad,  but  they  would  not  release 
them  unless  they  gave  aw’ay  all  their  equities. 

Mr.  Green.  Y es.  That  is  very  important  because  a man  earns  that 
through  yeai's  of  services  in  some  position  for  one  employer  and  usually 
these  seniority  plans  and  seniority  rights  are  questions  that  have  l)een 
settled  between  emiiloyer  and  employee  in  tlieir  collective-barnaininir 
relationship. 

Then  there  comes,  perhaps,  sometime,  that  accident  protection,  for 
instance  w'hich  has  been  locallj^  worked  out  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee as  w’ell  as  unemployment  protection  that  is  afforded  to  a w’orker 
through  the  creation  of  a retirement  fund  to  which  joint  contributions 
have  been  made.  A man  will  hesitate  for  a long  time  before  he  leaves 
his  job  over  liere  [indicating]  surrendering  all  those  rights  for  the 
purpose  of  going  over  there  [indicating]  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
injustice,  a very  great  injustice  if  the  Government,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  some  compulsory  power,  would  lift  that  man  out  of  that  posi- 
tion and  compel  him  to  leave  there  and  surrender  all  these  rights  and 
go  over  to  the  other  place,  would  it  not?  That  is  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  done  that  as  w’ell  as  we  can  do  it,  in  law, 
and  it  has  not  done  well,  because  it  is  not  universal. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  done  it  as  well  as  we  can  do  it  in  law  for 
he  soldier  boy  who  is  drafted,  to  take  care  of  his  mortgage,  to  take 
' ‘are  of  all  of  the  equities  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

. Tlie  Chairman.  But  we  discover  that  all  tin  time  private  Bill  Smith 
s left  out  of  this  picture,  because  a law  can  never  be  so  all-inclusive, 
rou  see. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Chairaian.  Our  problem  as  lefjislators  is  to  come  alonjr  and 

• ry  to  take  care  of  the  man  whom  we  thought  was  covered  but  was  not 
‘overed. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

riie  C hairaian.  But  if  wo  could  ^et  a general  pronouncement  that 
hat  which  a man  has  shall  stay  with  him,  then  when  you  enter  into 
.'our  individual  contract,  that  is  not  discussed  any  longer,  that  is  one 
)f  tlie  proA’isions  of  the  contract. 

INIr.  Green.  Yes.  That  is  a question  that  is  upiiermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers  when  you  suggest  compulsory  service,  and  riglitfully 

! tO, 

Noav,  on  the  other  hand.  Senator,  there  is  a question  of  accident 
irotection  and  unemployment  benefits  and  other  social-security  bene- 
its  that  hai’e  come  through  legislation. 

Now,  Ave  luiA^e  found  from  experience  that  because  of  a lack  of  uni- 
rormity  in  the  benefits  provided  for  injured  Avorkers  or  the  dependents 
of  a killed  Avorker,  or  in  unemployment  benefits  through  the  enact- 
nent  of  State  and  Federal  Iuaa’s,  a Avorker  hesitates  to  leaA’e  and  he 

is  protected  by  Avorkmen’s  compensations,  unemploy- 
nent  benefits,  and  accident  protection  that  guarantee  to  him  a larger 
ncome  than  is  provided  for  in  another  State. 

For  instance,  if  in  a State  like  Ncav  York  or  Ohio,  AA’here  the  Aveekly 
lenefits  guaranteed  in  case  of  accident  and  the  medical  care  and  lios- 
)ital  care  is  greater  and  better  and  the  family  is  guaranteed  a larger 
ump-sum  payment  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  worker,  tliat  worker 
vill  hesitate  to  leaA’e  this  State  where  that  benefit  is  and  go  to  the  State 
vhere  the  rates  are  loAA’er. 

The  question  that  enters  into  that  is  the  uniformity  of  benefit,  acci- 
dent protection,  protection  in  tbe  matter  of  unenqiloyinent  and  all 
I >f  those  things  that  enter  into  social  security. 

P\n-  that  reason,  we  haA'e  introduced  a bill  liere  in  Congress,  as  you 
imoAv,  to  federalize  unemployment  benefits,  to  make  them  uniform,  be- 
l ause,  after  all,  there  are  .some  things  aac  ouglit  to  apply  in  that  way, 

1 .nd  Ave  are  learning  that  now  during  this  AV’ar. 

We  luiAc  philosophized  about  State  rights  and  the  Federal  GoA’ern- 
Hient;  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Fedei-al  GoA^ernment,  but  Ave 
daA-e  learned  in  the  hard  .school  of  experience  that  some  things  about 
’vhich  AA’e  philo.sophized  for  a number  of  years,  just  do  not  Avork  out 
]ight. 

That  means  tAvo  things:  One  is  to  set  up  better  standards  insofar 
iis  accident  protection,  death  benefit  protection,  and  unemployment 
])rotection  is  concerned,  and  authority  to  deal  AAuth  the  seniority  and 
other  equities  that  have  dcA’eloped  in  the  collectiA'e  bargaining  rela- 
1 ionship  betA\'een  employers  and  enqiloyees. 

Now,  a lot  of  people  in  the  service  do  not  (hink  about  these,  things 
lhat  enter  into  this  que.stion  of  compulsory  service.  It  all  enters  in. 
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The  Ch.airman.  Men  move  sometimes  into  a giA'en  community  Avhen 
their  children  become  of  a proper  age,  so  that  those  children  could  have 
the  right  kind  of  education. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now  they  have  an  equity  right  there. 

Mr.  Green,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  equity  should  be  guaranteed  them,  if  they 
are  called  to  go  into  another  place,  because  they  are  sacrificing  the 
greatest  thing  that  they  are  thinking  about.  That  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  Ave  should  get  home  to  the  people  in  regard  to  the  man[)ower 
problem. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  right.  I am  glad  you  brought  that  out  right 
noAv, 

Noav  these  declarations  of  principle  by  the  Toronto  convention  are 
in  accord  Avith  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee luA’estigating  National  Defense  Migration. 

The  proposal  in  this  bill  Avhich  the  subcommittee  is  considering 
Avould  create  the  necessary  over-all  agency  necessary  to  coordinate 
vour  industrial  Avar  effort.  The  Office  of  War  Mobilization  headed 
by  a director  responsible  to  the  President,  Avould  coordinate  (1)  Office 
of  Production  and  Supply;  (2)  the  Office  of  ManpoAver;  (3)  Office  of 
Technological  Mobilization;  and  (4)  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

With  this  clear-cut  separation  of  function,  responsibility,  and  au- 
thority, supplemented  by  coordination  under  the  Director  of  War 
Mobilization,  our  Avar  production  and  Avar  management  programs 
should  move  along  more  effectiATly  and  restore  that  confidence  through- 
out the  Nation,  AA'hich  is  the  heart  of  morale. 

This  basic  reorganization  is  essential  to  planning  and  to  producing 
the  necessary  Avar  supplies.  One  office  must  have  OA’er-all  responsi- 
bility for  the  whole  national  production  program  Avith  allocation  of 
supplies  to  meet  production  schedules  and  keep  available  inventories 
of  material  and  production  facilities. 

FolloAving  planning  for  supplies  and  material  production  comes 
provision  of  the  necessary  workers.  The  scale  of  the  present  Avar  calls 
for  mobilization  of  national  manpoAver  under  one  head.  Under  this 
bill  this  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  one  administrator  respon- 
sible for  directing  the  floAv  into  industry,  to  the  armed  forces,  for  di- 
recting Avorkers  to  those  industries  Avhere  they  are  most  needed  to  meet 
current  needs.  Obviously  he  cannot  catii  plan  to  direct  manpoAver 
until  he  knoAvs  the  programs  of  the  armed  forces,  of  Avar  production, 
and  basic  civilian  needs. 

SelectiA^e  Service  should  become  an  arm  of  manpoAver  and  should 
control  all  inductions.  Enlistment  under  the  ArniA’  and  Navv  should 
end. 

'idle  basis  for  effectAe  direction  of  manpower  is  registration  of  all 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  knoAving  Avhat  persons  can  do  Avhat  and 
Avhere  they  are.' 

All  males  of  the  ages  of  20  to  65  liaA'e  been  registered  under  the 
SelectiA^e  Service  Act.  'rabulation  of  questionnaires  giving  their  pri- 
mary and  secondary  AVork  skills  resulting  from  the  census,  has  been 
delayed  by  inadequate  appropriations  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  Under  a still  inadequate  deficiency  appropriation  the 
tabulation  is  under  way,  but  could  be  expedited  by  adequate  funds. 
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To  supplement  this  information  on  male  labor  power,  the  United 
States  Emphnnicnt  Service  should  re^jister  all  women  between  the 
:iges  of  18  and  o5,  also  getting  their  work  experience  and  training. 
Adequate  funds  must  be  appropriated  for  ihis  basic  census. 

We  have  never  yet  proceeded  to  register  the  women  and  to  under- 
hand, through  such  registration,  the  available  womanpower  of  the 
Vation. 


It  is  a great  reservoir  of  service,  and  it  can  be  utilized  in  this 
.var  program  just  as  it  is  being  utilized  in  other  nations. 

With  this  information  as  a basis  for  opei'ation  and  planning  the 
Manpower  Administrator  would  be  in  a position  to  plan  for  intelli- 
gent. efficient  work.  He  would  then  be  re:idy  to  seek  cooperation 
)f  all  agencies  with  such  specialized  manpower  resources  as  the  unions 
vith  their  membership  rec(u-ds  and  knowledge  of  work  skills.  By 
aying  down  the  rules  of  operation  and  directing  that  all  placements 
>e  handled  by  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
)r  agencies  appia)ved  by  it  and  clearing  through  its  offices,  the  Man- 
mwer  Administrator  would  be  in  a position  to  mobilize  voluntary 
•ooperation  and  direct  workers  to  where  they  are  most  needed, 
knowledge  of  war  industry  needs  would  prtivide  the  basis  of  defer- 


; nent. 

Xow  here  are  some  facts.  Yet  to  be  drawn  into  the  industries 
)perating  to  supply  public  needs  are  1,700,000  unemployed;  167,000 
on  W.  P.  A.  war  projects;  279,000  on  non-war- work  relief;  107.324 
A.  A.  A.,  and  150,000  on  general  relief. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  your  statistics,  President 
< jreen  ? 


Air.  Green.  Just  a few  days  ago.  These  figures  were  verv  care- 
;'ully  assembled. 

Tlie  Chairman.  WJiere  did  you  get  them? 

Air.  Green.  Through  the  Government  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  assembled  them  yourselves? 

Air.  Green.  AVe  assembled  them  from  all  that  information  supplied 
ihrough  these  Government  agencies. 

As  more  men  are  needed  for  the  armed  services,  they  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  labor  force  and  women  must  take  tlieir  places. 

In  audition  to  these  surpluses  many  small  companies  are  going  out 
< f business  daily. 

That  is  tlie  point  you  touched  on.  Senator. 

Many  small  companies  are  going  out  of  business  daily  through 
j riorities  and  otherwise. 

Concentration  orders  are  now  in  progress  in  the  pulp,  the  printing, 
the  stamping  and  enamelware,  the  furnace  and  the  sugar  industries — ■ 
to  give  only  a partial  list.  Workers  who  lose  their  jobs  in  these 
( islocations  will  be  available  for  the  expansion  of  war  industries, 
u'lierever  that  may  be.  As  men  are  drawn  away  for  military  service 
\ -Oman power  can  be  substituted  and  brouglit  in. 

Employers  are  still  insisting  upon  special  qualification  for  hiring. 
( )ne  large  company  is  giving  temperament  tests.  Some  companies 
are  unwilling  to  pay  learners. 

Senator  Rosier.  Air.  Green,  about  that  temperament  test,  I am 
i iterested  in  that.  AVhat  is  meant  by  that  ? 

Air.  Green.  Senator,  it  means  are  you  a sort  of  submissive  mortal 
^ 'ithout  any  spirit  and  ambition. 
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Senator  Chavez.  Do  they  prefer  that  class? 

Air.  Green.  How  is  that  ? 

Air.  Chavez.  Do  they  prefer  that  class? 

Air.  Green.  Yes;  that  is  about  it.  AVe  bring  these  learners  in  to  be 
trained,  and  they  object  to  paying  these  learners,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  giving  service  in  the  plant. 

Some  companies,  like  copper  companies,  insist  on  hiring  at  the  gate 
and  giving  health  examinations  regardless  of  the  hazards.  Alany  simi- 
lar conditions  and  stipulations  are  a part  of  so-calleil  labor  scarcity. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  58,000,000  were  in  the  labor 
force,  private  and  Government  employment,  including  the  armed  , 

forces — 45.1  millions  over  14  years  of  age  were  not  in  the  labor  force — 
of  those  8.3  were  males  and  36.8  females.  The  8,000.000  males  may  be 
broken  down  as  those  in  school,  those  unable  to  work,  those  in  institu- 
tions, those  very  old,  with  only  1.1  million  in  the  age  groiqi  20-44.  The 
nearly  37,000,000  women  may  be  classified  as  follows:  29.8  millions, 
homemakers,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  between  20  and  44  years  of 
age;  4.1  million  in  school;  2.4  million  unable  to  work;  and  0.5  millions 
in  institutions.  Obviously  we  must  look  to  the  homemakers  for  recruit- 
ment for  industry,  and  we  must  plan  that  recruitment  so  as  to  provide 
care  for  children  during  the  mothers’  absence,  and  so  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  the  home  as  little  as  pos.sible. 

AVheii  all  these  surpluses  are  absorbed  the  machinery  of  the  labor 
market  organized  for  efficient  operation,  when  war  production  is  organ- 
ized to  anticipate  its  needs,  the  Amercan  Federation  of  Labor  stands 
ready  to  help  develop  the  rules  under  which  workers  shall  lie  directed 
from  employment  less  essential  to  national  needs  to  those  jobs  which 
are  more  essential.  When  the  Government  takes  the  responsibility  of 
directing  workers  to  jobs  which  they  must  take  the  Government  must 
be  prepared  to  assure  these  workers  uniform  social  security  equities, 
with  adequate  compensation  and  rehabilitation  in  case  of  industrial 
injury,  to  pay  the  costs  of  transportation  and  moving  costs  of  workers 
and  families,  and  to  assure  workers  that  em])loyers  will  not  be  allowed 
private  profit  from  the  suspension  of  their  rights. 

That  is  what  I mean  regarding  accident  ]irotection — death  benefit — 
and  the  death  rate,  Senator,  is  shockingly  high. 

The  Chairman.  And  getting  higher  all  the  time. 

Air.  Green.  Getting  higher.  As  to  the  accident  rate,  Ave  Iuiat  lost 
more  time,  more  days’  Avork,  through  accidents  and  death  than  we 
have  through  local  strikes. 

Now,  then,  some  plan  should  be  Avorked  by  Avhich  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  Avould  bring  about  uniformity  in  this  social-security  protec- 
tion. So  that  a nian  leaving  a progressiA’e  State  Avhere  the  benefits  and 
protection  are  higher  and  going  to  one  Avhere  they  are  loAver,  the 
difference  Avill  be  made  up  by  the  Federal  GoA-ernment. 

It  is  a simple  and  just  plan. 

AVe  know  full  Avell  AA-hat  employment  control  Avill  mean  in  terms 
of  human  freedom  and  shall  exiiect  the  righ.t  of  re]-)resentation  in 
making  the.se  decisions  Avhich  formerly  AAere  our  exclusive  preroga- 
tives. 

Because  Ave  knoAV  the  issues  of  this  Avar  aa’c  are  ready  to  make  sacri- 
fices Avhen  they  can  count  for  victory. 

To  grant  more  authority  before  there  is  need,  or  experience  wisdom, 
and  machinery  for  utilizing  it,  Avill  but  add  to  existing  confusion  and 
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discontent.  To  tie  workers  to  their  jobs,  denying  them  the  right  of 
seit-tetternient  while  employers  can  make  ])rivate  profits  out  of  this 
situation,  IS  revolting  to  free  men.  There  is  much  to  be  organized  and 
put  in  omer  so  that  first  we  can  achieve  full  voluntary  cooperation. 

JNow,  1 have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  a factual  statement  and 
have  retrained  from  engaging  in  any  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
subject  here.  I want  to  supplement  that  by  saving  that  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  suggestions  the  proposals  made  that  labor  should 
be  trozen  to  its  job  is  premature,  that  it  is  at  this  point  unecessarv 
because  w e have  not  exhausted  the  voluntary  effort.  ’ 

Now,  somebody  will  say,  “Well,  what  is  the  difference  between  men 
serving  in  industry  and  the  soldier  on  the  battlefield?  If  w’e  con- 
script the  man  to  serve  on  the  battlefield,  why  should  not  we  con- 
script  the  Avorker  to  serve  in  industry?” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  answ’er  that  statement. 

We  answer  it  this  way  by  saying,  -Yes,  it  is  right,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  it  is  necessary  to  conscript  the  worker  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  an  industry  in  order  to  win  this  war,  we  will  sun- 
port  it.”  ^ 

The  Chairman.  President  Green,  there  is  no  freezing  of  anybodv 
m the  Army,  is  there  ? ^ . 

Green.  No  5 that  is  w hat  I was  going  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  whole  jioint? 

Mr.  Green,  les,  sir.  And  the  presm-vation  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. '■ 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Mr.  Green.  Now.  we  do  not  want  to  surrender  all  of  the  demo- 
cratic jn-ocess  at  once.  We  want  to  presene,  so  far  as  we  can  and 
so  tong  as  we  can.  tiie  democratic  process,  the  American  way  of  doing 
things,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  say  utilize  the  voluntary  plan  to 
the  limit.  hen  tlie  facts  make  it  clear  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  other,  then  we  will  take  that  step. 

Senator  Eosier.  One  of  the  most  important  principles  brouo-ht  out 
in  the  first  statement,  it  setmis  to  me,  and  that  has  a bearing'^on  the 
plesel^atlon  of  democratic  processes,  if  I understand  you  correctly 
you  particularly  emphasize  the  fact  that  any  system  of  control  or 

^ may  have  must  be  under  civilian  authority 

Old  I understand  you  to  make  tliat  .statement? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  right.  That  is  becan.se  we  still  want  to  pre- 
serve the  democratic  process.  ^ 

Senator  Eosier.  The  most  unfortunate  thing  that  can  happen  to  our 
democratic  process  would  be  to  have  militaiw  control  of  our  economy 

Mr.  Green,  les.  ‘ ’’’ 

Senator  Eosier.  In  the  war  production. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Cha\^^.  But  if  I understood  your  statement  correctly,  if 
the  time  conies  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  in  order  to  protect  what 
von  are  trying  to  protect  now,  you  wmuld  be  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Green.  Amen. 

That  has  been  our  attitude  all  the  way  in  wage  stabilization,  in  a 
no-strike  policy,  in  wdiatever  steps  w^ere  nece.ssary  in  order  to  promote 
the  war  effort,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  time  that  it  is  needed,  when 
It  IS  necessary  that  the  workers  of  America  must  be  forced  to  work 
liere  or  work  there,  in  order  to  win  this  war,  we  will  go  along  with 
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that  program.  The  trouble  is,  we  do  not  have  the  picture  before 
us.  We  do  not  even  now  know  the  available  labor  supply.  It  is 
short  in  some  remote  sections  and  it  is  plentiful  in  some  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers. 

Now,  the  question  of  how  many  are  here  [indicating]  and  how 
many  are  over  here  [indicating]  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  be- 
cause the  facts  have  not  been  assembled. 

Now,  as  I have  pointed  out  the  registration  of  the  available  woman- 
power  of  the  United  States  has  never  yet  been  undertaken.  We  do 
not  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Eosier.  Whenever  that  time  come.s  when  we  must  set  up 
an  over-all  supervision,  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  production 
should  be  represented  in  any  plan  that  is  adopted,  or  any  plan  that 
is  carried  on. 

Mr.  Green.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  fundamental. 

The  Chairman.  "There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  statement 
that  a man  must  serve  when  the  time  comes  that  he  can  serve. 

Mr.  Green.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  us  were  born  in  States  where  the  minute 
we  become  18  years  of  age,  we  are  subject  to  call  for  military  duty. 
In  a great  emergency,  the  mayor  may  call  upon  all  citizens  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  we  are  frightened  by  words.  Words  keep 
us  from  thinking  straight,  because  we  are  frightened. 

Thank  you.  President  Green. 

Senator  Eosier.  I just  wanted  to  make  one  observation  in  regard 
to  President  Green’s  statement  about  the  protection  of  small  industry. 

Mr.  Green.  I dealt  -with  that  definitely  and  concretely. 

Senator  Eosier.  I just  want  to  compliment  you  on  that.  I think 
that  is  a very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you.  We  have  gone  into  that  very  exhaustively 
over  in  our  research  department,  Senator,  at  our  headquarters.  We 
have  gone  into  that  very  extensively  and  we  have  got  a lot  of  detailed 
information  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  strivings  of  another 
subcommittee  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  President  Green. 

Mr.  Patton,  please,  and  lNIr.  Lincoln.  We  will  take  the  two  wit- 
nesses together. 

STATEMENT  OE  JAMES  G.  PATTON,  PRESIDENT,  EARMERS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND  COOPERATIVE  UNION  OE  AMERICA,  AND  MURRAY 

D.  LINCOLN,  SECRETARY,  OHIO  EARM  BUREAU,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  names,  please,  to  the  recorder 
and  whatever  information  you  want  about  yourselves  to  appear  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  My  name  is  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Patton.  My  name  is  James  G.  Patton,  president,  Farmers 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America. 

78420— 42— pt.  1 10 
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I lie  Chairman.  ]Ur.  Patton,  will  you  proteocl  then? 

Mr.  P.ATTON.  Senator  Thomas  and  Senators,  the  National  Farmers 
L nion  wishes  to  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Tolan-Pepjier  resolution 
or  hill  and  the  Tolan  committee  report  recently  made  on  the  whole 
war  production  and  war  prosecution  problem. 

In  agriculture,  manpower  has  been  an  increasingly  difficult  problem. 
Since  last  spring  particularly,  it  started  to  get' acute.  This  was 
largely  due  to  an  inadequate  agricultural  manpower  policy,  of  which 
an  inadequate  draft  policy  has  been  an  im]>ortant  part,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  working,  family-type  farmer  and  his  activities. 

\\  e feel  that  blanket  deferment  on  a dependency  basis  is  an  in- 
adequate approach  to  the  draft  policy,  and  that  occupational  defer- 
ment might  come  into  the  picture  rather  rapidly. 

There  has  been  great  inadequacv  in  manpower  machinery  and  policy 
m agriculture.  It  has  been  rather  badly  divided.  The  lack  of  inte- 
grated over-all  planning  between  Army,  industry,  and  agriculture 
requires,  among  other  things,  that  we  must  have  a central  manpower 
agency,  as  the  Tolan  committee  report  points  out,  but  the  need  of  inte- 
gration with  production,  fiscal  and  price  policies  is  also  a part  of  the 
total  approach  because  we  cannot  settle  the  manpower  problem  in 
agriculture  until  we  have  done  so  for  the  ivhole  economy,  and  that 
requires  a complete  integration  of  all  the  other  factors,  we  feel,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

M e strongly  feel  that  there  is  great  need  for  central  direction  of  our 
war  economy,  or  the  mobilization  of  the  war,  and  it  would  fall  under 
the  three  basic  heads  of  manpower,  war  supply,  and  economic  civiliza- 
tion, as  suggested  by  the  Tolan  committee  report. 

In  applying  manpower  and  these  other  factors  to  agriculture  there 
are  several  basic  needs.  M e feel,  first,  that  there  must  be  an  over-all 
agricultuial  production  plan,  and  we  would  like  to  urge  a national 
;onference  in  which  State  organizations  of  the  various  national  farm 
organizations,  representatives  of  the  cooperative  movement,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  agencies  of  Government,  joarticularly  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  sit  down  and  have  a conference  as  to  Avhat 
A-e  are  to  do  on  over-all  amucultural  product  ion. 

Not  necessarily  in  the  field  of  agriculture -production  goals  which 
lave  already  been  put  in,  but  more  in  the  field  of  what  the  agricultural 
oolicy  is  going  to  be  in  relation  to  production,  particularlv  in  view 
IT  tile  Tact  that  in  some  imstances,  we  are  doubtless  producing  and 
ising  manpower  to  produce  some  products  of  which  we  may  have  a 
iurplus  or  may  not  have  as  critical  a need. 

We  also  feel  that  application  to  need  should  have  some  guide  lines 
n relation  to  the  working  farm  family,  and  the  basic  agricultural 
lohcy  of  this  country,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  basic 
igricultural  policy,  and  maintain  a traditional  patterAof  the  human 
' quation  m agriculture. 

We  feel  further  once  an  over-all  plan  can  be  gotten  under  way,  that 
1 he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  have,  and  ve  have  asked  in  various 
reports  and  statements  of  various  committees  of  Congress  that  the 
oecietary  of  Agriculture  naust  have  wartime  powers,  wartime  powers 
o put  into  execution  previously  adopted  plans  and  plans  which  may 

prosecution  of  agriculture’s  phase  of  the  wai\ 
The  Chairman.  That  idea  extends  out  of  the— outside  the  sphere 
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Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  into  the  sphere  of  crops  and  all  agricultural 
questions. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes;  in  that  particular  of  course  we  feel  that  the  over- 
all determination  should  be  made  by  the  manpower  authority. 

The  Chairman.  I understand. 

Mr.  Patton.  Once  the  over-all  determinations  are  made,  then  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have  enough  authority  to  execute 
those  policies  established  by  the  overall  manpower  authority  within 
agriculture,  and  that  involves,  not  only  occupational  deferment,  it  in- 
volves an  adequate  structure  for  taking  care  of  transportation  of 
migratory  workers  and  an  adequate  amount  of  funds  for  tlealiug  with 
the  problem  of  housing,  of  health  and  of  wages,  whether  they  are  to 
be  subsidized  or  whatever  policy  may  be  determined  in  certain  areas, 
the  relocation  of  crops,  making  an  inventory  of  agricultural  manpower 
supply  as  it  relates  to  the  farm  and,  in  specific  instances,  how  efficiently 
or  effectively,  it  is  being  used  in  relation  to  the  total  objectives  of  agri- 
culture’s prosecution. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  relation  to  wartime  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  that  he  be  given  authority  over  allo- 
cations. 

To  illustrate  what  I mean,  it  is  our  feeling  that  war  Mipply,  if  that 
were  to  be  a new  agency,  or  to  use  a present  agency,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  it  should  allocate,  let  us  say,  100,000  tons  of  steel  to  agri- 
culture, but  that  from  there  on,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  should  have  the  authority  to  make  allocations  in  specific 
instances,  rather  than  having  it  delayed  by  determinations  being  made 
in  W.  P.  B.  as  to  whether  an  agricultural  plant  shall  be  built  in  one 
area  or  another  area,  without  as  much  relationship  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction than  the  other  factors  as  we  feel  it  could  have  if  it  were  in  the 
Department  of  Agiculture. 

Further,  we  feel,  in  relation  to  this  whole  problem,  the  integrated 
problem,  and  the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  this  is 
absolutely  no  time  for  having  another  layer  of  administnition  in  terms 
of  a food  administrator.  We  feel  Avhatever  over-all  policy  is  necessary 
could  be  dfetermined  by  a war-supply  agency  as  suggested  by  the 
Tolan  committee,  but  that  so  far  as  the  total  food  program  is  con- 
cerned, that  can  be  handled  Avithin  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
once  the  over-all  supply  policy  is  established. 

The  Department  has'  the  “knoAV  hoAv,”  they  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  getting  production,  and  they  also  have  the  relationships,  the 
direct  relationships,  Avith  farm  people,  and  liaA’e  a considerable  1'e.^pon- 
sibility  in  connection  Avith  lease-lend,  and  the  gathering  of  food  for 
the  direct  Avar  effort. 

In  addition  to  that,  Ave  feel  that  there  should  be  some  authority 
certainly  for  the  rationalization  of  food  distribution.  By  that  I mean, 
AA^e  should,  in  all  of  our  considerations,  discoATr  some  means  by  which 
we  can  lower  the  cost  betAveen  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Rosier.  I think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lincoln,  please. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Senators,  I came  down  here  to  learn  and  not  to  testify. 
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There  is  nothing  that  is  disturbing  us  more  at  the  present  time  in 
agriculture — and  I have  been  connected  with  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
for  23  years — than  the  question  of  manpower.  I think  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  that  we  might  have  a critical  food  situation  in 
1D43  unless  something  is  done  about  it. 

Now,  we  have  had  2 or  3 years  of  good  production.  I think  every- 
one is  going  to  consider  that  that  is  going  to  continue,  but  it  has 
been  a long  time  since  we  have  had  as  many  favorable  production 
factors  as  we  have  had  in  this  particular  year. 

The  thing  that  makes  it  critical  this  year  is  that  the  farmers  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  whether  they  are  going  to  have  labor,  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  machinerv,  or  whetlier  they  are  jroinc;  to  have 
fertilizing  materials. 

They  cannot  wait  until  next  April,  May.  or  June  to  make  up  their 
minds.  That  is  why  this  whole  question  is  acute  right  at  the  })resent 
time.  They  want  more  assurance. 

Now,  I may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  us  in  agriculture  that  perhap- 
agriculture  is  the  forgotten  man  in  this  wliole  manpower  question. 
I am  sure  the  farmers  are  going  to  do  more  than  they  themselves 
think  they  can  at  the  present  time.  We  hear  much  about  farmers 
not  producing,  going  on  a strike  and  the  like  of  that,  but  that  is  not 
true.  The  farmer  who  has  got  his  boy  in  the  Army  is  not  going  to 
let  down,  he  is  going  to  do  more  than  he  thinks  he"  can,  because'^the 
farmers  are  going  to  use  family  labor;  they  are  going  to  use  part-time 
labor  from  the  factories  and  stores;  and  they  are  going  to  use  children, 
but  there  is  a limit  on  that  kind  of  labor  that  a farmer  can  depend  on. 

There  is  a certain  limited  amount  of  skilled  labor.  We  know  we 
are  going  to  be  short-handed.  We  know  we  are  short-handed  now, 
and  we  know  it  is  going  to  be  more  in  1943.  We  think,  in  all  this 
manpower  question,  a certain  irreducible  amount  of  skilled  labor 
must  be  assured  to  agriculture.  You  just  cannot  turn  over  a $2,000 
tractor  or  a bunch  of  high-priced  dairy  cows  to  anybody  you  can  pick 
otr  the  city  streets,  or  you  cannot  just  turn  them"  over  to  the  school 
cliildren. 

We  think  the  most  important  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  have 
an  over-all  survey  of  what  the  future  food  requirements  are.  We  have 
certain  production  goals;  we  know  the  farmers  are  still  producing  a 
lot  of  stuff  that  we  really  do  not  need;  we  know  that  certain  States 
are  still  apparently  keeping  labor-producing  crops  they  do  not  need 
from  going  into  States  that  produce  the  crops  we  do  need. 

Now  food  is  as  important  as  guns,  ships,  and  ammunition.  In  fact, 
food  is  ammunition,  as  we  see  it  for  our  Armies,  our  Allies,  and  our 
workers.  I think  that  is  the  critical  thing  to  find  out.  or  .some  day 
we  will  find  we  have  a hungry  Army,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
a hungry  Army  or  a hungry  industrial  worker. 

I certainly  think  before  you  start  to  freeze  labor  in  any  fashion,  a 
voluntary  democratic  process  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity. 
People  are  hungry  to  do  this  job,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  as 
I see  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  so  sure  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  do ; and  there  are  so  many  questions,  whether  they  are  going'to  have 
the  money,  whether  they  are  going  to  have  adequate  labor,  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  the  proper  allocation  of  farm  machinery, 
whether  they  are  going  to  have  the  fertilizer  or  not.  All  of  those  things 
from  the  farm  standpoint,  as  well  as  the  industrial  standpoint,  as  we 
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see  it,  involve  the  allocation  of  manpower  in  all  things,  and  we  ought 
to  let  the  farmer  know  about  those  things  in  order  that  he  may  also  be 
able  to  do  his  job.  We  think  there  ought  to  l)e  an  immediate  analysis 
of  what  are  our  food  requirements.  The  requirements  of  the  farmer 
in  regard  to  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  so  forth. 

I certainly  believe  before  anything  is  done  we  ought  to  have  a com- 
i)ined  meeting,  as  Mr.  Patton  has  suggested  here,  of  all  the  voluntary 
agencies,  the  farm  organizations,  tlie  cooperatives.  Government 
agencies  that  have  something  to  do  with  this  thing. 

I think  we  need  a more  intelligent  draft  policy.  I am  getting 
letters  everv  dav  from  widows  who.se  onlv  sons  are  being  taken  to  the 
war  and  fnan  farmers  who  have  700  acres  or  400  acres  and  who  cannot 
"et  help. 

Senator  Ro.sier.  I would  like  to  ask  there,  I think  there  is  an 
amendment  to  one  of  our  bills  providing  for  a deferment  of  fann 
labor.  Do  you  think  that  is  practical? 

Mr.  Lin'COLN.  It  seems  to  me  for  the  time  being.  Senator,  we  should 
have  further  survevs  as  to  what  the  available  labor  is  there,  and  what 

ft  ' 

is  needed. 

And,  if  we  could  have  a period  in  which  that  could  be  done  by  some 
Government  agency  immediately,  I think  that  would  be  a tremeudous 
help. 

I do  not  think  we  know  yet. 

Further  than  that,  I have  just  heard— which  literally  scares  me,  I 
could  not  imagine  that  could  be  true— that  some  people  have  the 
opinion  here  that  50  percent  of  the  farmers  are  just  going  to  be  taken 
off  the  farms,  that  we  can  literally  industrialize  agriculture  overnight. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  ought  to  say  here  that  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act  we  are  not  unmindful,  in  passing  that  act,  of  at  least  two 
factors  that  are  different  from  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  the  last 
war. 

In  the  first  place,  no  State  was  given  credit  for  tho.se  who  had  vol- 
unteered; as  the  result,  you  were  going  in  the  same  communities  for 
vonr  men,  and.  of  course,  they  would  be  agricultural  communities 
mostly  where  the  quotas  would  be  the  greatest,  and  so  many  men  were 
called  in  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a good  many  men  had  already 
gone  into  the  service. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I am  giving  this  background  because  I want  to  ask 
vou  a question. 

" We  attempted,  in  the  law,  to  forestall  that  situation.  The  authority 
was  left  to  the  local  boards,  and  whenever  a person  is  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  man,  that  person  has  a right  to  consideration  for  deferment. 

How  often  have  you  had  access  to  this  necessary  man  problem? 
Have  you  tried  to  work  it  out  ? 

Mr.  LiNCOLN.  We  most  certainly  have.  Please  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I am  not  blaming  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I just  think  the  immensity  of  this  job  has  not  made 
an  appeal  to  the  proper  people  at  the  present  time.  There  are  many 
other  factors  involved.  The  farm  boy,  because,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  farming  has  not  seemingly  been  declared  as  important  as 
industry,  or  some  other  things,  the  farm  boy  kind  of  thinks  he  should 
not  ask'for  deferment.  We  have  not  done  enough.  I think,  to  impress 
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upon  tlie  farm  boy  that  he  is  contributing-  just  as  mncli  by  staying 
at  homo  as  lie  is  if  he  goes  into  industry  or  goes  into  the  Army. 

Then  there  seems  to  be  great  confusion  between  the  States’  draft 
boards  and  our  local  boards.  Now  the  local  draft  boards  are  made  up 
of  substantial  citizens,  Avho  try  to  do  the  job  without  pay,  and  with 
all  these  problems  before  them,  they  say,  “The  State  told  us  that  we 
have  to  get  the  number  of  men  that  comprises  our  quota,”  so  they  cut 
right  acro.ss  and  just  feel  they  must  pull  the  men  out. 

All  of  that  makes  me  think  more  and  more.  Not  until  I read  the 
Tolan  reiiort.  did  I see  anything  but  a lot  of  cross  currents  in  doing  a 
lot  of  things,  different  approaches  from  different  people,  all  trying  to 
do  the  best  they  know  how.  I do  not  think  it  is  the  integrated  problem 
that  we  must  have. 

We  have  got  to  assure  agriculture  an  adequate  labor  supply,  and  then 
we  have  got  to  convince  the  farm  boys  that  t hey  have  to  do  an  essential 
job  there,  raise  their  sights  on  that  thing,  and  certainly  raise  their 
sights  on  the  proposition  that  we  must  have  the  food. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  average  farm  laborer  receive  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Well,  that  is  another  thing. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  soldiers’  pay  now  liecomes  $10  a month  more 
than  the  average  farm  laborer  how  in  the  wide  world  are  you  going 
to  kee]i  boys  out  of  the  Army  when  they  can  get  all  those  advantages? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I do  not  know,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I am  not  complaining.  I tried  to  be  objective  in 
this,  but  if  we  persist  in  always  maintaining  that  the  agricultural 
group  in  the  United  States  is  a preferred  group  that  should  not  have 
any  of  the  benefits,  that  should  be  outside  the  pale  of  these  laws,  as 
long  as  Ave  persist  in  that,  Avill  not  the  agricultural  group  always  just 
be  a reservoir  from  Avhich  to  get,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I think  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  cannot  go  to  a boy  on  a farm  and  tell 
him  that  he  has  to  be  happy  on  a farm,  when  he  knows  if  he  takes  a 
job  in  the  city,  the  State  has  a law  to  take  care  of  him — the  State  will 
see  he  only  vrorks  so  much,  the  State  will  see  that  he  gets  nothing  below 
a ininimum  wage,  the  State  will  see  that  he  gets  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cation, social  security,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  long  as  you  have  a great 
group  in  our  country  saying,  “We  want  to  remain  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  the  State’s  protection  and  all  State  advantages”;  how  are  you  ever 
going  to  be  anything  but  a reservoir  from  which  you  are  going  to  be 
drawn  whenever  it  is  possible  to  take  people  ? 

Senator  Rosier.  There  is  another  side  to  that,  too,  that  I just  thought 
of. 

Surely  our  farm,  country,  and  village  boys  are  as  patriotic  if  not 
more  patriotic  than  any  other  group  that  w(-  have. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Rosier.  You  have  to  look  at  it  from  their  standpoint,  that 
they  love  adventure  as  much  as  anyone;  they  want  to  get  into  this; 
they  have  an  ardent  desire  to  be  of  service  to  their  country,  and  they 
are  going  to  feel  they  have  been  denied  certain  privileges  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country,  if  we  get  up  a system  which  Avill  say  that  farm 
boys  have  to  stay  there  and  they  cannot  participate. 
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Mr.  Patton.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  any  order  of  work  or  fight  in 
relation  to  a draft  policy  in  agriculture  completely  misses  one  of  the 
important  points. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  in  agriculture  who  would  like  to 
have  frozen  the  condition  of  a separate  adequate  supply  of  labor  so 
that  rates  can  be  low ; and,  secondly,  the  hire  of  labor  as  such  misses 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important  points  in  our  whole  policy 
in  America,  and  that  is  the  man  ayIio  does  not  want  to  go  to  work  in 
an  industry,  or  does  not  want  to  go  anywhere  else,  except  he  is  patri- 
otic, he  Aviil  go  to  war,  he  does  not  want  to  go  anywhere  else ; he  wants 
to  stay  on  his  farm. 

We  have  many  instances,  where,  because  of  the  present  draft  policy, 
on  the  basis  of  dependency,  it  Avill  leave  people  in  town  running  un- 
necessary businesses,  while  they  will  draft  the  head  of  a family,  or 
the  head  of  a farm  household,  and  put  him  into  the  war  effort. 

I would  like  to  make  one  comment  on  your  remarks,  and  that  is 
I think  the  quicker  we  come  to  a policy  in  America  of  universal  social 
security  and  minimum  wage  levels  in  agriculture,  the  more  quickly 
we  are  going  to  defend  and  protect  the  basic  concept  of  agriculture, 
American  agriculture,  which  is  the  family  type  farmer. 

The  family  type  farmer  can  no  longer  compete  with  peon  wage  con- 
ditions of  the  commercial  farm  operator  Avho  insists  on  making  his 
profit  largely  out  of  the  exportation  of  large  pools  of  underpaid  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Weber  has  some  questions. 

Dr.  Weber.  First,  I Avould  like  to  ask  President  Patton:  Has  there 
ever  been  a statement  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  the 
War  Production  Board  of  Avhat  tlie  food  requirements  of  the  Avar 
are,  jTar  by  year,  or  for  the  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Pation.  If  there  has  been,  I do  not  knoAV  of  it.  Like  many 
other  things,  it  comes  in  many  pieces.  We  have  production  goals. 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patton.  Let  me  say  I think — Secretary  Wickard  has  striven 
hard  to  do  an  adequate  joli,  but  there  again  it  has  been  one  of  those 
divided  affairs  Avhere  the  Food  Requirements  Committee  is  made  up 
of  a number  of  different  groujis  of  people.  Although  a policy  may 
be  adopted  in  the  morning  by  the  Food  Requirements  Committee,  to 
do  certain  things,  in  the  afternoon  it  Avould  be  changed  by  the  decision 
of  another  agency  of  the  Government.  As  far  as  I knoAv,  there  haA'e 
been  no  over-all  requirements  published. 

Dr.  Weber.  I asked  that  question  because  it  Avoiild  apjiear  that  the 
establishment  of  food  requirements  is  the  first  step  in  laying  out  a 
national  agricultural  production  program. 

The  second  question  is : Do  you  feel  that  Ave  have  a national  agri- 
cultural program  at  the  present  time  that  is  geared  directly  to  the 
war  need  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I do  not,  and  for  these  reasons : No.  1 is  that  agriculture 
has  not  converted,  any  more  than  many  businesses  have  converted, 
entirely  to  the  Avar  effort.  We  are  still  thinking  in  fundamental 
phases,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  price  goals  and  basic  crop 
agricultural  industries. 

By  “basic  crop  agricultural  industries”  I mean  Avheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  things  like  that.  Although  they  are  important  fac- 
tors up  to  a certain  point,  we  are  still  thinking  primarily  in  pieces. 
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and  vre  are  still  thinking  what  we  can  do  to  continue  the  status  quo 
in  any  instances  in  the  matter  of  the  basic-crop  industry. 

I am  not  charging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  that  type  of 
thinking,  but  there  is  too  much  thinking  going  on  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  Weber.  Could  you  illustrate  that  on,  let  us  say,  cotton  crop  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I believe  tliis  year  Ave  are  going  to  produce  around 
4,000,000  bales  short  staple  cotton  more  tlian  Ave  need.  I happen  to 
smoke  and  use  tobacco,  but  I think  Ave  can  probably  get  along  Avith  less 
tobacco  acreage  in  this  country. 

I am  sure  if  given  adequate  credit  for  conversion,  many  Avheat 
farmers  could  convert.  We  are  uoav  ])roduciug  Avheat  in  many  areas 
in  the  United  States  Avhere  Ave  could  groAv  otlier  crops. 

I would  like  to  say,  hoAvever,  there  are  areas  in  the  United  States 
where  you  cannot  grow  anything  successfully  but  Avheat. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  problem  there  rather  an  economic 
problem  ? 

You  get  an  overproduction  of  Avhat  we  call  money  crops. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  inevitable  unless  you  get  some  kind  of  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Patton.  That  is  the  reason  Avhy  Ave  feel  you  must  some  day 
count  in  terms  of  manpoAver  the  2,600,000  low-income  farmers  in  this 
country. 

So  far,  they  haven’t  been  counted  in.  They  can  do  a job.  In 
Arkansas  they  increase  production  in  peanuts  by  64  percent;  12  per- 
cent of  the  farmers,  the  loAv-income  fellows  on  Avhom  they  could  get 
a record,  increased  peanut  production  by  64  percent. 

They  Avere  given  credit,  although  the  12  percent  did  not  coA’^er 
nearly  all  of  the  loAv-income  farmers  in  the  State.  We  have  not 
even  begun  to  touch  the  maupoAver  resources  in  the  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  some  of  the  border  States  where  the  land  is  Avorn  out, 
with  families  Avho  Avould  still  like  to  farm.  If  Ave  have  an  adequate 
amount  of  funds,  credit  and  a plan  for  doing  it,  we  could  bring 
the  people  into  the  so-called  dairy  areas  and  convert  them  from 
people  Avho  are  unemployed  and  Avho  are,  at  one  time  or  another  de- 
pendent on  the  good  will  and  grace  of  goA’ernment  for  eA’^en  a Ha’cH- 
hood,  Ave  could  convert  them  into  full-time  365-days-a-year  producers. 

The  Department  is  doing  some  of  that  but  they  are  hamjiered 
by  a lack  of  funds,  by  a lack  of  over-all  maupoAA'er  policy  and  direc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Weber.  President  Patton,  would  you  say  then  Avithout  the  state- 
ment of  food  requirements,  and  Avithout  the  establishment  of  a 
national  agricultural  program,  Ave  have  not  conA^erted  the  agricul- 
tural economy  in  a large  part  to  the  Avar  effort,  and,  because  Ave  have 
not  got  those  plans  for  those  conversion,  Ave  liaA’e  not  developed  the 
administrative  structure  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Congress  has  not  provided  adequate  enough  funds  to  the  adminis- 
trative structure  which  exists  there  to  coiiAert  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomy, and  you  are  illustrating  this  particularly  in  the  case  of  small 
farmers  Avho  have  not  received  assistance  adequate  enough  to  put 
them  into  a converted  position  in  relation  to  an  agricultural  produc- 
tion program? 

Mr.  Patton.  That  is  right. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Noav,  the  next  question ; you  mentioned  cotton,  of  Avhich 
Ave  are  producing  4,000,000  bales  more  than  the  goals  AAdiich  are  set 
forth,  which  is  a case  illustrating  the  lack  of  control,  lack  of  conver- 
sion in  the  agricultural  economy;  nevertheless,  Ave  are  furnishing  labor 
to  pick  those  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton  Avhich  we  do  not  need. 

This  is  a rather  startling  example  of  the  fact  that  in  some  sec- 
tions of  agriculture  Ave  have  a very  large  surplus  and  in  other  areas 
we  have  a shortage. 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  Xoav,  1 am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  South 
Carolina,  in  Avhicli  the  GoA'ernment  is  attempting  to  enforce  an  im- 
migrant agency  Irav.  South  Carolina  is  a large  cotton-producing 
State,  short  staple  cotton,  and  the  State  officials  deny  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  labor  there,  Avhile  the  Employment  Service 
asserts  that  there  is  a surplus. 

The  question  is:  Hoav  can  Ave  have  an  intelligent  manpoAver  policy 
in  agriculture  unless  Ave  knoAV  definitely  on  the  basis  of  planned — 
of  plans,  Avhat  crops  Ave  Avant  to  produce,  Avhat  crops  we  Avant  to 
curtail,  and  actually  produce  those  Ave  Avant  to  produce,  and  curtail 
those  Ave  Avant  to  curtail  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  As  I stated  in  my  previous  testimony,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  set  agriculture  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  war  economy, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  set 
one  phase  of  agriculture  apart  from  the  rest  of  agriculture,  just  the 
same  as  it  is  to  pull  apart  the  various  phases  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

I feel  a central  maupoAver  authority  should  have  enough  authority 
that  they  could  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  making  available  surplus 
labor  supplies,  and  also  in  having  something  to  say  about  occupational 
deferment  in  relation  to  draft  policies. 

Eight  there,  let  me  say  that  a most  excellent  job  in  moving  some 
of  this  surplus  help — not  from  South  Carolina — is  being  done  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  but  instead  of  having  $200,000,000 
we  ought  to  have  $500,000,000  or  even  up  to  a billion  dollars  to  do 
that  job,  not  just  to  move  him,  but  to  jirovide  credit  for  the  relocation 
of  the  farm  families  and  use  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Dr.  Weber.  Let  us  take  the  policy  just  announced  by  Mr.  McNutt, 
of  the  War  ManpoAver  Commission,  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
workers  on  farms  that  have  12  or  more  cows. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  order  upon  farms  that  are  diversi- 
fied more  or  less,  farm  families  that  are  self-sustaining,  and  let  us 
say,  have  a certain  number  of  chickens ; they  have  four  coavs,  six  pigs, 
but  they  are  not  in  a commercial  position,  they  are  not  concentrating 
on  pigs ; they  are  not  concentrating  on  coavs,  they  are  not  concentrating 
on  chickens",  they  are  not  commercial,  they  are  self-sustaining;  Avhat 
would  be  the  effect,  under  Mr.  McNutt’s  order,  on  the  manpoAver  of 
self-sustaining  family  farms? 

Mr.  Patton.  In  the  first  place,  that  AA'hole  concept  is  a concept 
which  Ave  think  to  be  badly  mixed  up  in  our  Avhole  agricultural  policy. 
It  is  a concept  of  placing  the  emphasis  upon  resources  rather  than 
on  human  beings. 

Secondly,  it  is  a concept  that  no  one  can  do  anything  in  this  country 
but  the  commercial  farmer  who  has  his  own  capital,  and  yet  I believe 
the  figures  Avill  shoAv  that  there  are  approximately  4,600,000  farm 
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units  which  carry  the  dairy  cattle  of  this  country.  Of  the  4,600000 
units,  there  are  4,000,000  farm  units,  ap))roxiimUely  4,000,000  farm 
units,  which  have  less  than  nine  cows,  dairy  cows  on  the  farm.  So 
you  immediately  by  such  a policy,  give  the  emphasis  first  to  the  com- 
mercial type  of  producer  and  make  it  necessary  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  my  opinion,  of  small  farmers  who  can  jiroduce  some  of 
the  dairy  production,  to  do  one  of  two  things : 

(1)  Either  to  enlarge  their  herd  up  to  12  immediatelv  which  is 
impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  them  because  thev  lack  the 

resources  again,  or  the  credit,  or  disburse  their  herd  or  sell  their 
herd  for  slaughter. 

Dr.  eber.  hat  period  of  time  was  given  them  to  make  that 
change  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I do  not  recall.  Six  months.  I believe. 

Dr.  Weber.  I think  it  is  6 months. 

Mr.  Patton.  That  was  what  was  under  discussion,  6 months. 

Now  if  we  had  an  adequate  policy,  it  might  lie  that  it  is  desirable  to 
ha\B  12  cows,  but  certainly  we  should  provide,  if  necessary,  the  credit 
to  get  up  to  the  12  cows,  and  use  a point  system  in  addition  to  that,  so 
ii  a man  had  4 cows  and  so  many  hogs,  so  many  chickens,  by  a point 
system,  he  could  still  share  in  the  war  production  effort. 

Dr.  eber.  Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  either  the 

funds  or  the  administrative  structure  to  carry  out  such  an  assistance 
plan? 

Mr.  Patton.  I think  they  have,  within  the  Department,  the  know- 
how and  the  administrative  structure  can  easily  be  created,  if  it  is 
not  in  existence  already.  I would  not  want  to  say  that  they  have  or 

do  not  have  the  administrative  structure,  but  thev  definitely  do  not 
have  the  funds.  “ 

Dr.  EBER.  On  the  question  of  occupational  deferment  of  farm 
workers,  do  you  feel  that  the  local  boards  can  adequately  fulfill  that 

function  of  deferring  people  on  the  ground  of  occupation  in  agri- 
culture ? ^ 

Mr.  Patton.  Definitely  not. 

Let  me  say  here,  I think  working  on  a voluntary  basis  that  the  local 
boards  have  made  a great  contribution,  and  I have  no  criticism  on  a 
broad  front  of  what  those  people  have  done,  but  they,  in  too  many 
instances  do  not  adequately  understand  the  agricultural  problem,  nor 
do  they  have  available  at  the  present  time  the  detailed  information  to 
make  a detennination,  and  with  the  pressure  of  a certain  quota  they 
get  to  the  point  where— again,  coming  back  t o this  dependency  thing— 
wheie  they  take  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  as  far  as  they 
can  go,  and  still  be  within  the  limit  set  up  on  dependency,  regardless  of 
what  the^  economic  or  occupational  need  may  be  in  the  community. 

Dr.  Weber.  Does  your  organization  support  technically  qualified 
occupational  deferment  boards  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Absolutely.  We  haye  made  a proposal  that  in  each 
county  a committee  be  set  up  for  making  a suryey  or  getting  some  idea 
of  what  IS  necessary,  composed  of  the  county  agent,  the  chairman  of 
the  county  A.  A.  A.,  the  county  supervisor  o'f  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  two  farmers,  to  make  a farin-to-farm  survey  of  the 
number  of  cow’s,  the  size  of  the  unit,  whether  it  is  a one-man  farm  or  a 
two-man  farm,  or  whether  they  have  labor  and  what  the  labor  supply 
IS ; or  what  the  requirements  are  on  that  farm. 
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That  is  only  a begimiing  step.  We  think  that  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  an  occupational  deferment  committee  within  a county 
unit,  or  possibly  on  a larger  unit  basis. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I think  there  is  no  over-all  policy  on  that  by  which 
you  could  guide  these  local  boards.  They  have  done  the  best  they  can, 
but  there  has  been  no  over-all  policy  to  guide  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  lias  been  no  over-all  policy  even  in  the  last 
pronouncement  of  Mr.  McNutt  as  to  the  12  cows,  has  there? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  I,  one  of  those  cows  would  die  on  me  on 
the  ivay  to  the  draft  board : that  is  my  luck. 

Mr.  Patton.  As  I understand  his  order.  Senator,  it  does  not  give 
any  protection  at  the  present  time  to  the  fellow  who  has  less  than  12 
cows,  except  possibly  the  6 months’  protection,  which  will  not  help  the 
great  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I ask  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  there  has  been  this  type  of  conference  on  manpower  which 
might  bring  the  right  kind  of  directives  to  Selective  Service  in  regard 
to  a guidance  to  the  boards  in  discovering  the  necessary  men.  As  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  is  all  there.  You  do  not  have  to  change  the 
law,  it  is  there,  and  it  is  there  in  a splendid  way,  but  it  just  has  not 
been  accomplished. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  primary  question  seems  to  be  whether  or  not  you 
are  going  to  freeze  labor  on  the  farm  by  some  such  method  as  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  just  used  in  its  order,  or  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  establish  occupational  deferment  boards,  recruiting 
and  transportation  policies  for  distributing  or  transporting  agricul- 
tural workers  from  surplus  areas  to  areas  of  shortage. 

Mr.  Patton.  I do  not  think  tlie  freezing  will  do  it.  If  I were  frozen 
on  a farm,  and  I did  not  want  to  stay  there,  I would  dry  up  every  cow 
that  the  farmer  had,  and  I could  do  it  in  very  short  order,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  me  move  on  to  somewhere  else.  There  are  many 
different  ways.  As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  if  you.  do  not  give  some 
adequate  standard  of  living  to  these  people,  and  if  you  do  not  give 
some  desirability  in  terms  of  staying  there,  the  freezing  will  not  do  it 
any  good,  and  that  is  not  an  approach  to  it,  because  we  still  have  not 
done  the  over-all  policy  thing. 

On  the  Selective  Service  Board  you  could  put  all  of  the  different 
occuiiational  reasons  for  deferment  in,  and  you  would  still  have  a mili- 
tary approach  to  it,  because  too  mau}^  local  boards  think  in  terms  of 
the  military  being  the  only  place  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  We 
still  think  too  much  in  terms  of  the  1917  war  instead  of  1942 — the  1942 
war  in  which  our  enemies  took  10  years  of  careful  planning  and 
preparation,  or  maybe  longer  than  that — and  we  still  think  we  have  to 
send  them  all  off  to  the  Army. 

The  farm  people  are  just  as  patriotic  as  other  people,  and  sometimes 
they  are  so  patriotic  that  they  want  to  rush  off,  as  the  Senator  said,  to 
participate  in  experience  and  also  the  feeling  that  the  only  way  to  win 
the  war  is  by  carrying  a gun. 

Dr.  Weber.  One  final  question,  President  Patton.  As  I understand, 
both  of  you  advocate  a national  conference  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I do. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  the  farm  organization  does  also? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Yes;  and  the  Government  agencies. 
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Mr.  Patton.  And  the  State  organizations. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Would  you  go  so  far,  instead  of  having  a conference 
on  the  agricultural  part  of  it,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
have  agriculture  represented  in  the  type  of  conference  that  Mr.  Murray 
suggested,  a manpower  conference,  rather  than  an  industrial  confer- 
ence ? 

Mr.  Patton.  I agree  tlioroughly. 

Lincoln.  We  could  get  together,  and  then  the  next  step  would 
be  to  join  with  labor  and  industry. 

The  Chairman.  To  try  to  promote  an  idea  again,  there  are  enough 
general  factors  that  would  cover  all  phases.  If  we  could  get  some 
pronouncement  on  those  general  things,  then  it  starts  from  there. 

Senator  Rosier.  I am  impressed  with  your  statement  about  those 
other  2,800,000  low-income  farmers. 

Mr.  Patton.  2,600,000.  That  depends  on  where  vou  break  it,  but 
we  use  2,600,000. 

Senator  Rosier.  2,600,000.  Now,  with  the  proper  equipment  and 
facilities  they  could  produce  a great  deal  more,  could  thev  not,  that 

2.600,000?  ^ 5 ^ 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes. 

Senator  Rosier.  Is  their  low  income  due  to  sterility  of  tlie  soil,  or 
their  own  incompetence,  or  lack  of  equipment,  or  what? 

Mr.  Patton.  It  is  a complicated  set  of  factors.  Senator.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  too  small  an  economic  unit,  considering  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  that  is,  it  is  poor  soil  and  it  is  too  small  an  economic  unit. 
In  many  other  instances,  it  is  a standard  of  living  which  is  so  low  that 
their  health  is  way  down,  and  people  who  are  lots  of  time  called  laz^• 
are  really  sick  people. 

Third,  in  many  instances,  they  are  in  areas  where  they  cannot 
produce. 

Fourth,  there  are  a few — I will  not  admit  there  are  many,  there  are 
some  who  would  be  better  qualified  to  be  in  something  else  than  farm- 
ing.  There  are  some  who  would  do  a bettei'  job  who  would  begin  with 
working  in  a good  area  for  some  family-type  farm  and  getting  the 
experience  in  a new  area.  It  is  a very  coni]  dicat ed  problem,  but  along 
with  that  is  a great  lack  of  credit.  He  cannot  pay  a 20-,  30-,  or  40- 
percent  credit  cost  for  small  loans.  He  ca)mot  have  things  operating 
against  him  in  terms  of  cliarges  for  not  only  rent  but  for  the  supplies 
and  possibly  do  a good  job  of  production  and  an  adequate  job  of 
production. 

Dr.  Merer.  Mr.  Patton,  one  other  question:  The  national  confer- 
ence of  which  you  are  speaking,  did  you  conceive  it  in  terms  of  giving 
an  impetus  to  positive  planning? 

Mr.  Patton.  Definitely. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  positive  development  of  an  agricultural  production 
program  ? 

Mr.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  'Weber.  Or  were  you  conceiving  it  in  the  terms  in  which  Mr. 
Murray  and  Senator  Thomas  were  thinking,  a conference  which  was 
to  establish  certain  rights,  protect  certain  rights,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  a positive  planning  of  a production  job? 

Patton.  I think  first,  that  farmers  have  demonstrated  ade- 
quately over  the  last  several  years  their  willingness  and  ability  to  dem- 
ocratically discipline  themselves.  I think  we  are  all  coming  in  for  a 
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period  in  which  we  must  expect  to  democratically  discipline  ourselves. 
I think  the  essence  of  the  conference  should  be  guiding  ourselves  into 
broad  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  of  which  agriculture’s 
phase  would  be  production  and  distribution,  and  I think  further  that 
the  personnel  of  the  conference  should  be  made  up,  not  only  of  national 
farm  leaders  but  of  State  farm  leaders  and  of  farmers  from  various 
areas  of  the  State,  not  too  many  of  them,  because  you  would  have  a 
problem  of  size.  So,  in  my  own  instance,  I wmuld  feel  much  better 
if  we  had  representatives  from  the  various  States  in  which  my  organi- 
zations could  participate  in  such  conference  than  having  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  myself.  The  cooperative  movement  which  has  been 
largely  counted  so  far  in  the  war  effort,  should  be  counted  in  such  a 
conference.  We  have  been  counted  out  because  we  did  not  have  the 
money  and  technical  staff  to  go  down  here  and  get  men  on  the  inside  of 
W.  P.  B.,  and  we  have  been  on  the  outside  watching  the  rat  hole  to 
see  if  we  could  have  some  of  the  contracts,  which  we  could  have 
handled,  and  we  certainly  should  count  the  cooperatives  in  in  this 
conference. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  called  by  the  chairman. 

('V^ereupon,  at  the  hour  of  1 p.  m.  the  committee  recessed  subject 
to  call  by  the  Chair.) 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

~W  ashing  ton  ^ D.  G. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  committee 
room,  Capitol,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman),  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pepper  (chairman),  and  Hill. 

Also  present:  Dr.  Robert  K.  Lamb  and  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  special 
assistants  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  Monsignor  O’Grady  with  us  this 
morning,  and  we  would  be  grateful  if  he  would  give  his  name  and 
identify  himself  and  then  make  such  statement  as  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  make  on  this  general  subject  of  manpower  and  winning 
the  war. 

STATEMENT  OE  MSGR.  JOHN  O’GRADY,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  Et.  Rev.  John  O’Grady,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

The  statement  that  I want  to  make  this  morning  has  been  based  on 
my  contact  with  certain  areas  in  the  United  States  having  large  pools 
of  agricultural  labor,  and  also  with  sections  of  the  United  States  in 
which  that  pool  has  been  used  in  the  harvesting  of  our  crops  tins  year. 

I want  to  make  reference  to  the  methods  used  in  mobilizing  that 
supply  of  agricultural  labor,  and  then  later  I want  to  make  some 
observations  in  my  contact  with  the  war-industry  centers,  various  war- 
industry  centers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  methods  used  in 
mobilizing  labor  in  those  centers  and  the  relationship  of  our  present 
War  Manpower  Commission  to  that  situation. 

Now  first,  in  regard  to  agricultural  labor,  I have  been  interested 
for  some  time  past  in  Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
use  of  Mexican  labor  in  our  harvesting  of  our  crops  in  California  and 
south  Texas,  and  then  in  Colorado  and  Michigan. 

During  this  past  4 months  I have  had  considerable  contact  with 
Mexican  labor  in  California  and  in  south  Texas,  and,  in  the  past 
2 weeks  in  the  beet  fields  of  Michigan. 

And  then  I have  had  contact  with  another  large  supply  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  and  that  is  in  your  State,  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  last 
April,  and  I followed  that  same  labor  supply  into  New  York  in  the 
past  month,  and  I have  seen  what  it  has  meant  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops  in  western  New  York. 
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Now  one  of  the  things  I want  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  that 
agricultural  labor  situation  is  that  we  have  not  developed  any  ma- 
chinery for  the  mobilizing  of  our  agricultural  labor  supply,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  know,  for  instance,  the  extent  to  which  we  have  short- 
ages, they  are  based  mostly  on  guesses. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  has  had  very  little  contact 
with  agricultural  labor.  In  some  States,  in  Texas,  for  instance,  it  has 
had  some  contact.  I talked  to  the  Employment  Service  people  in  south 
lexas  in  April;  I moved  around  among  the  Mexican  workers  in  the 
lower  Eio  Grande  Valley,  and,  of  course,  they  were  trying  to  decide 
t en  they  should  do  about  going  north.  The  beet-sugar  growers 
from  C olorado  and  Michigan  were  in  there  at  that  time  tryino-  to 
remnt  Alexicans  for  work  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  and  Mi'chman. 

1 he  Employment  Service  in  Texas  had  had  some  contact  with  them, 
but,  of  course,  as  they  pointed  out  to  me  quite  franklv,  “After  all,  our 
contact  IS  just  a local  contact,  and  there  isn’t  any  contact,”  they  said 
we  don’t  know  about  the  needs  for  labor  in  Michigan  and  in  Colorado.’ 
We  have  a contact  through  a clearance  system,  which  doesn’t  clear 
and  ye  just  don  t know,  Ave  are  just  one  link  in  a chain  and  we  don’t 
just  know  about  the  situation  in  the  North.”  That  is  the  wav  thev 
felt  about  it. 

The  representatives  of  the  growei-s  of  the  association,  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  were  iii  there  at  the 
time,  and  I had  a chance,  to  talk  with  them,  and  I have  had  manv 
cluinc€*s  to  talk  with  th^ni  since  that  time.  There  was  a (|uestioii  in 
lexas  at  that  time  as  to  how  many  Avorkers  they  took  out  of  Texas 
and  moved  to  Michigan  and  Colorado,  ami  at  a ‘meeting  that  I had, 
held  in  San  xVntonio  at  that  time,  the  Mexican  consul  told  me  that  he 
thought  they  had  taken  40,000  Mexican  workers  out  of  Texas. 

The  Employment  Service  here  told  me  they  thought  about  19,500. 

I think  probably  the  IMexican  consul’s  figures  were  closer  to  the 
truth.  There  was  a great  deal  of  complaint  at  that  time,  as  there  has 
been  for  years  past,  in  Micliigan  and  Colorado,  about  bringing  Mexican 
workers  too  early,  bringing  them  up  before  there  was  any  work  for 
them  to  do,  and  then,  of  course,  the  question  of  taking  care  of  them 
in  the  meantime  came  up.  They  had  brought  them  quite  early  this 
year  also,  and  some  of  them  came  in  early  ]\lav  and  some  of  them  came 
in  April. 

Noav,  if  plans  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  that  labor  at  an  earlier 
period  in  cultivating  the  crops,  you  would  have  a different  story. 
But  the  tradition  has  been,  you  see.  that  the  Mexican  just  cultivates 
and  harvests  the  beets,  and  he  doesn’t  do  any  other  work  because  the 
farmers  had  all  the  labor  they  needed  for  their  other  work.  That 
has  been  the  tradition  in  Michigan  and  Colorado. 

There  was  that  complaint  this  year  also,  as  you  have  had  in  years 
past,  about  bringing  the  Mexican  Avorkers  too  early,  and,  of  course, 
the  sugar  groAvers  advanced  them  some  money  to  take  care  of  them 
until  such  time  as  the  croj)  Avas  ready  for  the' first  thinning  in  early 
June,  depending,  of  course,  a good  deal  on  the  weather  and  the  block- 
ing in  June, 

And,  of  course,  you  had  the  Aveeding  in  August,  and  the  Mexicans 
in  the  meantime  Avere  supposed  to  lay  by;  and  then  they  Avere  supposed 
to  lay  by,  as  they  put  it,  between  August  and  October,  when  they  began 
the  harvesting  of  the  beets. 
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I Avanted  to  get  a check  on  the  way  that  liad  Avorked  in  Michigan; 
hoAv  the  situation  had  dcA-eloped  in  Michigan  in  harvesting  the  beets 
this  fall.  So  I Avent  to  Michigan  about  2 AA’eeks  ago,  and  I spiuit  about 
5 days  in  Michigan  moving  around  among  the  Mexican  Avorkers  in  the 
beet'fiehls,  and  talking  to  the  beet-sugar  groAvers,  and  also  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  There  Avas  a great  deal  of  talk  about 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  beet  fields  in  Michigan. 

Noav  I asked  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  hoAv  many  Mexicmis  they  had 
imported,  and  the  president  of  the  company  told  me  that  it  Avas  about 
7,500;  they  had  imported  7,500  Mexican  workers  from  Texas. 

Noav  of  course  in  the  past,  as  I pointed  out,  there  Avasn’t  any  effort 
to  use  the  Mexican  Avorkers  for  other  types  of  Avork  besides  the  beets. 
They  came  there  in,  some  of  them,  INIay,  as  I found  from  tiilking 
to  the  Avorkers  themselves,  and  they  began,  of  course,  Avorking  in  the 
beets  the  first  AA^eek  in  June.  Then  it  seems  that  the  other  farmers 
around  the  area  AA-ere  anxious  to  use  the  Mexicans  this  time,  and  they 
drifted  aAvay,  you  see,  after  the  first  blocking  and  tliinning  of  beets, 
around  among  the  other  farmers.  There  has  neA'cr  been  any  Avell- 
organized  plan  for  using  ihe  labor.  When  they  are  brought  up  from 
Texas  they  make  contacts  Avith  the  farmers,  and  they  haA’e  to  make 
their  oavii' contacts  Avith  the  individual  groAvers  and  the  sugar  coni- 
jAanies;  AA’hile  the  farmers  di'iiend  on  the  sugar  companies  to  mobilize 
their  supply  of  agricultural  labor,  the  sugar  companies  do  not  keep 
any  close  contact  Avith  the  labor  afterAvard.  So  you  haA'e  the  same 
situation  ibis  time,  and  they  began  to  move  around,  drift  around 
among  the  other  farmers,  and  tlie  other  farmers  got  hold  of  them 
and  employed  them  for  their  crops,  for  the  cultivation  of  tlieir  crops, 
and  the  group  began  to  break  u])  and  they  began  to  drift,  you  see.  and 
then  when  it  came  to  the  harvesting,  of  course,  quite  a number  of 
them  Avere  missing. 

Well,  the  sugar  company  doesn't  knoAV  hoAv  many  Avere  missing. 
I asked  them,  I sai(l,  “Hoav  many  of  your  7,500  still  remain?”  They 
didn’t  knoAv  exactly.  The  president  of  the  company  didn’t  knoAv  ex- 
actly hoAv  many  AA'ere  missing,  and  how  much  of  a shortage  they  Avould 
have  in  the  lalior  sup])ly. 

Of  course,  the  Pere  iMarquette  Raihvay  got  50  of  them,  and  the 
Chevrolet  xVutomobile  Co.  in  SagimiAv  got  iOO  of  them.  So  I kneAv 
that  150  were  missing.  Hoav  many  others,  nobody  kncAv. 

Well,  for  instance,  I went  around  among  those  ^Mexican  Avorkers 
and  tried  to  find  out  liow  effectively  their  labor  Avas  being  used.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  I found.  ’ First,  one  morning  I called  on  6 
Mexican  families  immlving  about  30  Avorkers;  they  Avere  all  idle,  no 
work  to  do.  I said,  “What  is  the  trouble?  You  have  no  Avork? 

“No;  no  AA’ork  to  do.” 

I said,  “AVhat  is  the  reason?” 

/‘Well,  the  farmers  haven’t  lifted  the  beets.” 

In  other  AA’ords,  the  farmers  didn’t  care  sufficiently  to  lift  the  beets 
ahead  of  them.  You  see,  the  farmers,  in  order  to  make  the  thing, 
the  topping,  easier,  go  along  Avith  a sort  of  a ploAv  and  lift  the  beets 
for  the  Avorkers. 

Senator  Peppfii.  You  mean  for  the  Avorkers  to  pick  up? 

Monsignor  O'Gk.ady.  Yes.  You  .see.  instead  of  having  the  Avorkers 
pull  the  beets  out  of  the  ground,  Avhich  is  a very  difficult  matter,  they 
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alu'iul  :ui(l  they  lift  theiu.  they  i\\^  them  up  feallv.  that  is  wliat  it 
aiimniits  to.  and  tlieycallit  lifting*  the  Ixvts. 

So  tlie  farmers  liadn't  lifted  the  beets,  and  liere  were  the<e  workeix 
idh‘  and  didn't  have  anythin<r  to  do. 

M ell.  tlie  siiirar  eomiiany  clearly  hadn't  kept  very  cIom-  toiu'h  with 
the  tanners  m that  matter,  and  the  faniK'rs  just  didn't  care. 

dust  to  cite  another  illustration.  I rati  into  some  farmers  in  Sa<»'i- 
naw  one  day.  and  I said.  I p>t  to  talking'  to  tlnnu  about  tbe  a<>ri- 
(U  tinal  situation,  and  1 said.  “AA  by  is  it  tlu'  farmers  don't  ]>av  more 

attention  themsidves  in  usino-  their  own  labor  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  beets: 

ell.  they  said,  ‘‘that  is  work  an  American  doesn’t  do;  that  be- 
lont;s  to  tlie  ^Mexicans." 

In  other  word.s,  you  have  aot  that  chair  distinction  in  the  lieet  tields, 
that  “I  his  IS  the  work  for  the  Mexicans,  and  this  is  the  work  for 
tlu*  AnuM’icans/' 

I lien  I went  down  to  another  field,  aiul  I moved  around  ainonn'  the 
Mexicans  there  and  lieofan  to  experiment  with  to])})in<_r  the  beets— 
I wanted  to  see  how’  I could  do  the  work — and  I ^ot  to  talkim»-  to  the 
" lexicans.  and  1 tried  to  pick  u]i  these  beets  and  I found  it  was  a 
very  diflicult  job.  and  tlu'v  wer<*  ]iavin<if  a very  difficult  time  at  liftin<»- 
them  as  the  beets  hadn't  been  lifted.  Soniebodv  liad  run  over  them 
with  a tractor  but  hadn't  lifted  them.  I .saw  'that  the  women,  for 
instance,  were  bavino-  a difficult  time  «i:cttin<2f  the  beets  out  of  the 
tliound.  I had  a pt'ry  hard  time,  and  had  to  use  every  ounce  of 
.strength  I liail  to  lift_  the  beets,  to  pull  them  out  of  the  jrronnd. 

M ell.  one  of  tlie  officials  of  the  suffar  company  was  aloiii:  with  me, 
and  said,  “That  is  sheer  carelessness  on  tlie  part  of  the  farmers  - they 
don't  pay  .sufficient  attention  and  haven't  been  sufficiently  interested 
to  pivpaiv  the  beets  for  the  ^lexieaiis."' 

he  hoiisiiur  eouditions.  too,  were  very  liad. 

Now,  of  course,  everybody  around  that  section  of  IMichioan  weeks 
a«lo  was  very  much  concerned  as  to  whether  they  could  harvest  their 
beets.  Miehijian  has  the  tliird  largest  beet-supir  industry  in  the 
country;  has  l-Jo.dOO  acres  of  beets.  Of  those,  I think  the  :5lichi<>-an 
^ii^ar  ( o.  has  (ift.OOO  acres.  There  was  a trreat  deal  of  questioiTas 
to  whether  they  could  harve.st  the  beets,  and  everybody  said.  ‘‘Now  the 
Mexicans  have  left.  ’ As  I jiointed  out.  nobody  kiunv  bow'  many  had 
left.  It  was  a (jnestion.  of  course,  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  it. 

•Now  tbe  .Alichio-an  Suoar  Co.  had  <rotten  out  a letter  to  the  farmers 
at  that  time,  su^^ire.stinjj:  that  they  use  their  own  labor,  that  a more, 
extensive  use  of  their  own  labor  mi«rhl  be  very  helpful  in  this  situa- 
tion. becau.se  they  were  depending:-  too  much' on  the  labor  that  the 
siiirar  companies  had  recruited  for  them.  The  farimu’s  have  depended 
ti'aditionally  on  the  su^>:ar  companies  to  recruit  labor  for  them  - and 

one  farmer  liftinL*-  the  beets.  I said  to  bini.  'AVho  is  iroino-  to  toi)  th«m 
for  you  f" 

He  said.  “J'bat  is  ii])  to  the  company  to  fret  the  labor  to  toj)  the 
beets;  we  don't  do  that.’’ 

S()  he  didn  t seem  to  be  concerned  about  it. 

Xow  there  was  another  element  that  entered  into  the  situation  at 
that  time,  and  that  is  the  (|iiestion  of  traii'-portation.  Y(  n see  tbi-y 
eyidently  had  made  arraiifremeiits  with  these  workers  in  Texas  for 
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transportation.  Most  of  tlu-iii  had  used  their  own  transportathm 
this  year. 

XoW’  of  coiirsi'  when  they  <rot  to  Michi<raii,  well,  just  before  tbe  har- 
yestiiiir.  the  rumor  beean  to  s]»read  that  they  mifrht  not  lie  able  to  se- 
ciiri'  uasoliiu'  to  ri-turn  to  TCxas.  So  a number  of  tbem  kdt.  Xow, 
bow  many,  it  is  very  diflieiilt  to  decide.  I talked  to  several  »rroups, 
and  till'  leaders  of  several  ofoups,  and  they  said  that  some  had  left: 
they  just  didn't  know  how  many. 

But  I asked  the  Phnployment  Service  people,  and  tliey  said^  they 
print(‘d  a story  in  the  iiewsjiapers.  and  o1  course  that  isn  t sufficient 
to  oi‘t  the  story  over  to  the  Mexican  workers.  But  undoubtedly  (piite 
a number  of  them  left  and  ri-turned  to  Texas  because  of  that  fear 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  oa.soline  under  tbe 
rationiiifi  prof;rani. 

TTiere  is  another  rsituation.  I think,  that  interested  me  in  the  beet- 
siiftar  situation,  because  I think  it  is  oni'  of  the  tliinjis  that  arises  in 
our  whole  afiricultiiral  labor  situation,  and  that  is  the  use  of  school 
children. 

There  is  a oood  deal  of  qiie.stion  in  Michiixan  about  tliat,  and  they 
have  been  usino;  tbe  school  children,  especially  the  hif^h-school  boys, 
in  vacation  jieriods.  and  they  have  been  usino;  them  on  holidays,  duriiifr 
the  fall.  Of  cour.se,  the  schools  were  in  session  when  I was  there.  I 
talked  to  the  Suoar  Growers  Association  about  that  ])ossibility,  and 
they  felt  that  if  it  was  done  systematically  as  part  of  a national  pro- 
frra'm  it  mifiht  be  very  helpfui,  particularly  the  hijih-school  boys  and 
even  those  in  the  orades,  if  it  were  done  systematically  and  the  chil- 
dren weren’t  i-eqiiired  to  do  too  much  woi’k.  that  it  w'oiild  be  very 
efiective  and  probably  mifrbt  really  solve  their  problem  in  Michiffan 
in  a very  larfje  measure. 

Xow,  as  to  the  contact  of  the  Employment  Service  with  this,  the 
p]mj)loyment  Service  hasn't  had  any  contact  with  that  situation  in 
IMichioan,  which  is  the  largest,  of  course,  agricultural  labor  .situation 
in  Micliigan,  and  one  of  the  nio.st  important  in  the  country  because  of 
the  inipoi-tance  of  Michigan  in  beet  sugar.  The  Employment  Service 
didn’t  have  any  contact  with  it  until  about  3 weeks  ago.  When  all 
this  talk  about  shortage  developed  in  Michigan,  the  Phnployment  .Serv- 
ice did  begin  to  interest  itself  in  the  situation.  It  has  had.  you  might 
say,  no  contact  with  the  situation  up  to  date,  and  doe.sn't  have  today 
anv  real  contact  with  the  situation.  The  INIichigan  Sugar  Co.  has  re- 
cruited the  labor  sui)ply  for  its  own  growers,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Sugar  Co.  for  the  other  growers. 

The  Phnployment  Service,  as  will  become  clearei'  as  my  story  pro- 
ceeds. hasn't  really  had  any  real  contact  with  the  agricultuiail  labor 
situation,  and  it  is  not  geared  in  that  direction.  It  doi-.sn’t  have  the 
personnel  for  the  recruiting  of  agricultural  labor.  In  fact,  we  have 
not  developed  any  machinery  in  the  United  States  that  I know  of.  that 
I have  been  able  to  hnd,  outside  of  a private  contractor  sei'vice,  for 
the  mobilizing  of  agricultural  labor. 

I want  to  try  to  clarify  that  a little  bit  in  de.scribing  the  situation  in 
we.stern  X’ew  York. 

I went  to  Xew  York  City  one  morning  in  the  early  jiart  of 

I)i-.  Lamr  (interposing).  Before  you  go  on  to  Xew  York,  may  I 
interrii])t  you  for  a moment  '^ 
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Monsijjnor  O’Grady.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I would  like  to  recapitulate  the  points  that  I think  you 
liave  made  on  Michigan,  and  see  if  they  corresjmnd  to  your  own  im- 
[)ressions. 

If  I understand  you  correctly,  you  have  said  that  the  recruiting 
which  takes  place  in  Texas  is  on  a basis  where  the  Texas  Employment 
Service  resists  this  recruiting.  The  !Me'iicans  taken  from  there  to 
Michigan  or  to  Colorado  are  not  enumerated  by  the  Texas  State  Em- 
ployment Service.  All  that  the  Texas  State  Employment  Service 
knows  is  that  they  have  lost  a certain  number  of  Mexicans  that  they 
don’t  want  to  lose,  and  so  they  take  very  little  part  in  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  transfer  from  State  to  State  exci'pt  to  resist  it? 

Monsignor  O'Gkady.  (''ould  I develop  that  point  a little  hit  more  in 
regard  to  the  relationship  of  Texas  to  this  mobilizing?  I think  that 
has  a very  great  deal  of  importance. 

I have  tried  to  study  that  picture  from  several  angles.  I have  talked 
to  some  of  the  people  who  have  been  recruiting  in  Texas,  and  the 
stories  they  tell  are  very  interesting,  very  interesting  to  me.  While 
there  is  a great  oversupply  in  Texas,  Texas  doesn't  enter  into  the  situa- 
tion very  seriously;  but  once  they  begin  to  get  near  the  line  in  whicli 
there  is  a fear  of  shortage  in  Texas,  they  Avant  to  retain  a good  supply 
in  Texas.  Then  they  proceed  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  those  en- 
gaged in  recruiting,  and  sometimes  they  use  pretty  direct  methods. 
This  is  not  confined  to  the  Employment  service,  they  use  pretty  direct 
methods  for  resisting  the  exporting  of  labor  from  Texas.  Some  of 
the  people  recruiting  for  the  sugar  growers  have  told  me  some  very 
interesting  stories  about  that,  about  the  methods  that  were  used. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Texas  has  resisted  the  exporting  of  labor 
this  year,  and  Texas  has  insisted  on  hoarding  agricultural  labor.  Now, 
that  is  literally  true.  They  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  take  workers  to  California,  for  instance, 
this  year,  I think  that  is  quite  clear,  I :hink  that  the  Texas  cotton 
growers  have  wanted  to  be  sure,  they  liaA  e been  so  accustomed  to  an 
oversupply,  to  a surplus,  that  they  wanted  to  he  sure  the}'  had  a sur- 
plus this  year,  and  they  have  resisted  steadily  this  year. 

I think  that  is  a thing  that  ought  to  be  faced  very  squarely  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  whole  Employment  Service,  tlnit  it  is  gov- 
erned b}'  local  attitudes,  by  local  prejudices,  by  attitudes  of  States, 
that  it  is  not  a national  service  yet,  has  miver  been  a national  service, 
and  doesn’t  have  a national  mentality  or  a national  approach  to  a 
great  national  problem.  I think  that  has  clearly  been  brought  out. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  speaking  about  the  Federal  Employment 
Sendee  ? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  Yes;  I mean  it  is  still  a Texas  service  and  it  is 
still  a local  service  governed  bv  the  local  attitudes  of  Texas.  I think 
so  much  is  clear. 

Now  you  see,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  sent  one  of  their  agents  back 
to  Texas  about  a month  ago,  they  Avanted  to  recruit  some  additional 
Avorkers,  and  this  is  an  interesting  story.  He  Avas  able  to  get,  in  spite 
of  all  the  surplus,  only  150  with  all  his  efforts. 

Then  there  Avas  a question  of  AA'hether  they  should  use  this  new  labor 
from  Mexico,  and  they  decided  Tmt  to,  they  decided  that  instead  of 
that  they  would  use  some  Kentucky  labor,  and  they  proceeded  to  nego- 
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tiate  Avith  the  Employment  Service  and  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration for  the  imnorting  of  Kentucky  labor  into  Michigan.  ^ 
Well,  they  told  me  thev  needed  so  much,  they  needed  250.  Noav, 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  told  me  that  if  they  had  had  about  250  Avorkers, 
that  Avould  be  anqile  to  take  care  of  their  needs.  I said,  “Hoav  do  you 

need  250?  Hoav  do  you  determine  that  ?” 

They  didn’t  knoAv.  They  didn’t  know  Iioav  many  Mpicans  they  had 
had.  Noav,  nobody  had  gotten  around  to  study  that  situation  realisti- 
callv  to  find  out  exactly  hoAv  many  they  needed,  but  they  needed  250 


Kentuckians. 

Well,  I haven't  been  able  to  folloAv  through  on  that  situation,  but 
1 IniA’e  heard  rumblings  in  the  past  feAv  days  about  the  Kentuckians 
tlu*y  brought  to  Michigan.  Some  of  the  Kentuckian.s  have  returned  to 
Kentucky  A'ery  sorry  about  the  situation,  about  the  fact  that  no  plans 
had  l.een  made  for  them  after  they  Avent  to  Michigan. 

There,  again,  is  your  Employment  Service;  it  is  not  in  a position 
to  make  plans,  and' I tldnk  that  Avill  come  out  more  and  more  clearly 
A\  hen  I come  to  describe  the  Employment  Service  in  action  in  western 
Ncav  York,  and  I think  the  Phnployment  Service  in  eastern  ^Michigan 
Avas  just  about  as  inadequate  an  organization  as  you  could  find  to 
mobilize  or  plan  for  agricultural  labor;  I don’t  think  they  have  got 
any  machinery,  and  I think  that  the  men  in  the  Employment  Service 
Avlio  knoAv  something  about  agricultural  labor  admit  that.  I have 
talked  to  a fcAv  peoi)le  in  the  Emidoyment  Service  aaIio  knoAV  agricul- 
tui-al  labor,  and  they  say  the  same  thing,  they  say,  “We  liaA'en’t  any 
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Avlien  you  go  out  you  find  there  isn't  any  machinery. 

Dr.  Lamb.  One  more  (luestion  on  Michigan,  and  that  is,  if  I under- 
stand you  correctly,  once  these  7,500  Mexicans  got  up  to  Michigan, 
there  Avas  no  pattern  of  moving  them  from  place  to  place  or  using  them 
continuously  where  they  Avere,  or  in  any  Avay  making  the  most  of  the 
fact  that  you  had  this  sizable  pool  of  labor.  And  at  a certain  stage 
of  the  liarA'est  they  suddenly  Avoke  up  to  the  fact  that  they  had  Avhat 
they  called  a shortage;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  a A'cry  limited  period  of 
time  they  suddenly  Avanted  to  haiwest  as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible, 
and  Avhen  tliey  couldn’t  get  it  all  out  at  one  time,  they  claimed  they 


had  a shortage  f 

Monsignor  O'GRAtn'.  That  is  right.  You  see,  there  hasn't  been  any 
plan,  there  Avas  no  leadership  in  the  using  of  that  labor  supply,  and 
they  admitted  that.  I talked  to  the  sugar  company  represent  at  rees 
about  tliat,  and  they  see  that  hoav  clearly,  that  you  need  some  leadership 
in  using  that  supply  of  agricidtural  labor,  you  haA'c  to  keep  the  force 
together  and  have  to  keep  on  Avorking  Avith  them,  and  you  luiA’e  got  to 
keep  on  discussing  these  rumors  that  deA'elop  among  them,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Well,  noAv.  Ave  have  never  been  accustomed  to  doing  that;  it  hasn’t 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  we  do  not  have  any  machinery  for  doing  it 
at  present.  I think  that  Avill  become  clearer,  that  is  a thing  that  struck 
me  right  through,  that  Ave  haven't  yet  touched  the  situation. 

I IniA'e  been  talking  to  the  officials  of  the  LTnited  States  Employment 
Service  about  that,  and  I think,  frankly — I don’t  think  I Inu'e  made 
an  impression  on  them,  and  CA'crybody  says,  “Well,  they  just  don’t 
understand  agricultural  labor,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.’' 
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Some  of  tile  follows  down  the  line,  of  course,  v.ho  do  nndei’stand  it. 
ii^ree  with  me,  hut  the  peo])le  at  the  hea  1 of  the  Service  don't  ajiree 
with  me;  they  just  keep  on  usiiiii-  the  same  old  machineiw.  and  they 
think  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  lu'eds  aiio  they  don't  see  the  problem. 

Now,  in  regal’d  to  westeiai  New  York 

Senator  Pei'per  ( interposino-) . Monsionor.  will  yon  let  me  inter- 
rupt you  just  a minute? 

Monsipior  O’Grady.  Yes. 

Senator  PErruR.  How  do  these  woi-keis  physically  ^et  from,  say, 
Texas  or  Kentucky  to  Michi;2:an? 

Monsiji’uor  O'Cirady.  Well,  physically,  of  courst*.  the  Mexicans  have 
used  their  own  ti-anspoi-tation.  The  farmers  at  this  time — you  see, 
when  the  representatives  of  the  beet  growers  go  to  Texas,  of  course 
they  have  to  pay  a fee  in  I'exas,  I think  they  have  to  pav  a fee  of 
Si. 000  in  Texas  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

])r.  Lamb.  The  beet  sugar  com})any  sends  a representative,  and  he 
is  licensed  in  Texas  for  $1,000  to  recruit  labor? 

iMonsignor  O’tiRAnY.  Yes:  he  has  to  pay  a State  license.  He  doesn’t 
merely  recruit  directly,  but  he  also  recruits  by  the  grapevine;  he  talks 
to  these  Mexican  leaders  and  they  spri  ad  the  word  that  there  is 
work  in  iMichigan.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  count, 
because  he  not  only  gets  the  results  of  his  direct  recruiting,  but  he 
gets  the  results  of  what  hajtpens  through  the  grapevine.  1 have  dis- 
cussed that  with  the  Mexicans  themselves. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dot's  he  give  money  to  anybody  for  transporta- 
tion ? 

^lonsiguor  O’Grady.  Yes;  he  pays  ( ransportation ; he  gives  the 
trans|K)i'tation  to  the  leadei’s;  he  works  through  certain  leaders  among 
the  Mexicans,  and  then  he  pays  them  transportation  tV>r  these  workers 
to  go  to  Michigan,  and  they  use  their  own  automobiles  to  transport 
the  workers  to  Michigan;  they  have  their  own  trans])ortation.  They 
come  in  groups,  not  large  grou])s;  they  come  in  rather  small  groups. 
It  is  an  entirely  dilFeiviit  system  than  what  you  have,  for  instance, 
in  Florida,  where  you  have  a contractor  that  moves  a large  group  of 
agricultui-al  workers  to  western  New  York  But  these  are  luther  small 
groups,  and  a considerable  number  of  leaders. 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  with  gasoline  lationing  in  effect,  some- 
body woidd  have  to  get  them  st)me  gasoline? 

INIonsignor  O'Cirady.  Well,  many  times  the  local  rationing  br)ards 
in  Texas — the  tire  rationing  boards,  for  instance — in  talking  to  the 
Mexicans  about  that,  they  said  that  evidently  some  people  had  some 
influence  at  the  local  rationing  boards,  and  they  got  them  some  tires, 
that  is  what  they  told  me.  I spent  considei-able  time  among  the  Mexi- 
cans down  there,  and  of  course  I know  a little  about  their  mentality, 
and  we  discussed  these  things. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  if  some  tires  went  bad  en  i-oute,  they  might 
not  find  such  friendly  rationing  boards? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  I'hat  is  right,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  what 
that  happened  this  year. 

In  regard  to  the  Kentucky  situation,  of  couise,  they  wei-e  recruited 
by  the  employment  service  and  moved  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration by  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  I think  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  got  about  ai'ound  $TtX).000  in  the  President’s  emergency 
fund  this  time  to  be  used  foi’  ti'ansporation  and.  of  couise,  the  (juestion 
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I have  raised  about  that  is  that  the  question  is  whether  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  knew  what  workers  wei'e  needed  in  the  particu- 
lar area.  They  depended  on  the  emjiloyment  service,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  employment  service  didn't  know  how  many  were  needed 
in  Michigan,  they  didn’t  have  the  machinery  to  determine  it.  and  here 
we  wei*e  using  Federal  funds  to  transjiort  these. 

Senator  Pepper.  Were  they  given  any  guaranty  of  a minimum 
amount  of  woi'k  when  they  got  to  Michigan  ? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  No;  and  that  was  the  trouble  this  time,  they 
were  just  jilaced  there  and  there  have  been  a great  many  problems  in 
that.  I think  that  the  committee  ought  to  get  that  story  first-hand 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  themselves.  I have  talked  in 
the  past  2 or  3 days  witji  the  officials  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion and,  of  course,  they  admit  that  jirobably  the  hhu])loyment  Service 
wasn’t  in  a position  to  decide  exactly  how  many  were  needed,  that  was 
the  basic  problem,  they  didn’t  know  how  many  were  needed.  And  you 
see,  they  didn’t  get  them  there  until  the  last  jiart  of  October  and,  of 
course,  at  most  they  would  have  oidy  about  2 weeks’  work.  There  was 
a great  deal  of  discussion.  They  just  didn’t  know,  that  is  the  fact. 

I tried  as  liest  I could  to  find  out  if  they  studied  that  situation  and 
had  tried  to  find  out  how  much  available  labor  there  was  in  Michigan, 
and  find  out  whether  the  farmers  were  using  their  own  labor  supply, 
and  nobody  had  worked  at  that  problem,  that  jiroblem  had  not  been 
studied  in  Michigan  right  in  the  midst  of  the  season,  and  in  all  my 
contacts  Avith  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  I could  not  decide,  and  from  my 
moA’ements  in  the  fields — I Avas  out  in  the  fields  and  talked  to  the 
Avorkers  right  on  the  job- — and  I don't  think  anybody  had  counted  to 
determine  exactly  hoAv  many  workers  Avere  needed,  and  here  the  Farm 
Security  ])eople  ]>roceeded  to  moAe  the  Avorkers  Avithout  knoAving  Iioaa' 
many  Avoi'kers  Avere  needed. 

Senator  Pepper.  'When  they  got  there,  Avhen  they  arrived  at  the 
designated  place — I suppose  they  had  been  told  to  go  to  some  particular 
place  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Well,  they  usually  get  them  to  a certain  place 
and.  of  course,  thei'c  Avas  a great  deal  of  (question.  I understand,  about 
housing,  the  housing  conditions  Avere  A’ery  bad.  the  housing  conditions 
that  I saAv.  I saAv  the  conditions  under  Avhich  the  ^Mexicans  liA'ed  in 
Micliigan  ami,  of  course,  some  of  them  AAcre  very  bad.  Of  course,  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  had  tried  to  tell  me  that  the  Avorst  housing  Avas 
that  provided  by  the  (lOA^ernment. 

There  is  an  old  settlenumt  there,  an  old  ])roject  near  SaginaAV, 
Avhich  is  really  owned  by  the  Department  of  Agricidture.  and  it  is 
really  the  Avorst  housing  in  the  Avhole  area.  Evidently  it  has  been 
permitted  to  deteriorate,  and  the  housing  conditions  there  aiv  un- 
speakably bad.  'I'he  Avater  is  bad.  the  sanitation  is  bad,  the  housing 
conditiotw  generally  AA’ere  not  good,  and  I und''rstand  that  there  Avas 
a great  deal  of  question — noAv  this  is  secondary.  I am  giving  you 
this  because  my  testimony  is  based  on  first-hand  observation — but 
Avhat  I can  say  about  the  exi)erience  of  the  Kentu.  kians  in  Michigan 
is  based  on  my  talks  Avith  the  reju'esentatives  of  the  Faiiu  Security 
Administration.  I don’t  think  they  have  an  up-to-date  repoif  on 
it  yet,  but  I think  it  Avould  be  AAell  Avorth — you  see,  they  hadn’t  ari  ived 
in  Michigan  AA-hen  I Avas  there,  and  I have  been  aAvfully  anxious  to 
see  hoAv  that  Avorked  out  in  detail,  ju.st  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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questions  you  are  raising,  because  I want  to  contrast  that  lack  of 
planning  on  the  part  of  our  Government  with,  for  instance,  planning 
in  Avestern  Ncav  York  on  the  part  of  the  contractors’  service,  because 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  re])iesentatives  told  me  in  the 
past  week  that  they  agree  with  me  that  the  only  service  we  have 
developed  for  the  mobilizing  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  the  private  contractors’  service,  and  the  Fanu  Security 
Administration  now  is  talking  about  using  the  contractors’  service 
next  year,  they  say  that  is  the  only  thirg  Ave  luiA'e  got,  and  that  is 
the  fact. 

Dr.  Lamk.  One  last  (luestiou  before  a on  go  to  the  discussion  of 
Avestern  NeAv  York,  Monsignor. 

If  I understand  you  correctly,  the  arrangements  Avorked  out  Avith 
the  War  ManpoAver  Commission  for  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion to  transport  Avorkers  called  for  certification  by  the  Employment 
SerA'ice  of  the  need  for  these  workers  ? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  been  sujqxjsed 
to  rely  on  those  certifications? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  in  this  case  it  turns  otit  they  can’t  rely  on  them? 

Mqnsignor  O’Grady.  Well,  you  see,  the  Michigan  Employment 
Service  has  ne\’er  been  close  to  this  picture,  and  it  doesn’t  haA*e  any 
facilities,  doesn’t  liaA'e  the  mentality,  it  doesn’t  liaAX'  the  skills,  it  has 
never  done  any  Avork  in  the  mobilizing  of  farm  labor  except  to  go 
through  certain  motions;  if  that  is  mobilizing,  that  is  all  right,  but 
I am  talking  about  realities,  they  are  not  close  to  the  picture,  they 
just  don’t  knoAv;  they  go  through  certain  motions,  getting  up  state- 
ments and  publicity;  but  the  actual  job,  they  lun'e  neA’cr  had  any 
experience  in  the  actual  job  of  mobilizing  or  planning  for  the  use 
of  agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Of  cour.se,  in  California  I find  that  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion has  really  drifted  aAvay  from  their  own  basic  j)urpose,  and  they 
liaA-e  really  done  some  planning  in  connection  with  the  camps.  I find 
that  the  fact  that  nobody  enters  in  on  the  picture,  is  trying  to  get 
in  on  it,  has  giA’en  the  Farm  Security  Admini.stration  a chance  of 
planning  Avith  the  Avorkers  and  discussing  their  problems  and  plan- 
ning Avith  farmers  for  the  use  of  that  agricultural  labor  supply.  But 
I think  in  the  Eastern  States  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
lather  tended  to  assume  that  that  is  outside  of  its  field;  they  depend 
on  the  Emj)loyment  Service  to  mobilize  the  workers,  and  then  to 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  workers  in  the  area  after  they  reach  that 
area. 

Senator  Pi:pper.  Well,  Monsignor,  I suppose  from  what  you  have 
said  about  the  failure  of  the  Em])loymenf  Service  to  understand  ad- 
equately the  situation,  and  the  failure  of  the  Employment  Service  to 
have  plans  for  the  efficient  use  of  this  labor  once  it  arriA’es,  Avould 
lead  one  to  infer  that  they  haA*e  not  canvassed  and  determined  the 
number  of  housing  facilities  that  are  available,  so  that  they  ju.st  tell 
them  to  come  Avithout  regard  to  AA’hether  there  is  any  place  for  them 
to  stav  when  thev  get  there  or  not  ? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  That  is  literally  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Or  actually  any  job  when  they  get  there? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  Tliat  is  true;  they  just  bring  them  there 
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Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  And  they  are  just  there,  then? 
Monsignor  O'Grady.  Just  there. 

As  one  director  of  manpoAver  said  to  me,  ‘A  on  mean  to  say  they 
dumi>  them?” 

I said,  “Yes,  that  is  literally  true,  they  dump  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  then  the  Employment  Service  regards  itselt 
as,  if  I remember  correctly  something  I sraa’  in  the  paper,  an  agency 
to’ bring  together  the  employee  and  the  employer.  So  having  the 
laborers  there,  and  the  employers  being  there,  I suppose  they  regard 
themselves  as  the  medium  through  Avhich  the  employer  may  come  to 
seek,  from  the  available  labor  supply,  somebody  to  Avork,  they  come 
to  the  Employment  Service,  I suppose,  and  ask  for  some  laborers, 

do  they?  ...  ,. 

Monsignor  O’Gr.ady.  Well,  of  course,  again  there  is  a question. 

They  come  after  all  other  resources  are  exhausted,  and  they  come  to 
them  as  a reserve  pool.  I don’t  think  that  anyAvhere  in  the  United 
States  employers  depend  seriously  on  the  Employment  Seiwice.  I 
don't  knoAA’  of  any  city  in  the  United  States — 1 Avant  to  make  that 
clear  as  I go  along — I don’t  know*  of  any  city  in  the  United  States 
that  I have  seen,  and  I have  seen,  I suppose,  hundreds  of  employ- 
ment officers  and  I liave  talked  to  the  Avorkers  and  leaders  of  industry, 
but  I don’t  think— they  have  had  officers  and  registered  Avorkers, 
but  they  don’t  go  out  and  recruit  them,  they  don’t  recruit  workers. 
Then  they  are  used  as  a reserve  pool.  They  refer  those  to  the  em- 
ployer. i do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  they  are  placing  them, 
because  I don’t  think  they  have  the  skills  necessary  to  place  Avorkers. 

Placing  Avorkers  is  a technical  job. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  other  Avords,  iSIonsignor,  you  Avould  say  that  the 

Employment  Office  Avas  a referral  office? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  That  is  about  the  way  to  put  it,  they  refer 
workers,  such  AA  orkers  as  come  to  them.  Ihey  don  t go  out  and  re- 
cruit Avorkers.  I don’t  knoAV  of  any  place  in  the  I nited  States  in 
Avhich  they  have  any  plans  for  recruiting  Avorkers.  Sometimes  they 
do  some  adA’ertising,  and  I Avant  to  give  .some  illustrations  of  that 

as  I go  along.  , -r  i i t • i j 

I AA^ent  to  NeAv  York  City  one  morning  in  early  July,  and  1 picked 

up  the  Times  and  I saAV  tliis  statement  given  out  by  the  director  of 

the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  New  York  City,  and  this 

statement  said  that  so  many  Avorkers.  3,000  Avorkers,  Avere  needed  in 

July,  and  I think  about  5,000— and  I Avant  to  give  the  correct  figures, 

I Avant  to  get  that  statement  exactly  for  the  record— in  August.  And 

then  the  statement  referred  to  an  office  in  Nbav  York  City  to  Avhich 

workers  could  go. 

Well,  I thoiiffht  I would  go  to  that  office,  so  I Avent  right  to  the  office 
and  I got  in  line,  and  I talked  to  all  these  young  men  from  the  New 
York  City  streets  about  farm  labor  and  about  Aihat  they  Avanted  to  do, 
ami  they  Avere  very  anxious,  really  patriotic,  they  Avanted  to  do  a serv- 
ice, because  the  article  contained*  a patriotic  appeal.  But  they  Avere 
becoming  sort  of  disgusted,  they  said  they  had  been  c.round  for  several 
days  and  Avere  unable  to  find  any  employment  opportunities  in  farms. 
So  as  I moA’^ed  along  through  the  croAvd  in  the  office,  this  bright  young 
Avoman  came  along  and  said,  “Of  course,  you  can’t  fool  us,  and  we 
don’t  intend  to  fool  you.  Why  don’t  you  talk  to  us  ?” 
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I siiitl.  All  rifi'ht.  Do  you  Imvo  any  lann  eni])lovnH'iit  oiiportuiii- 

ties  availabloin  this  oflk-er’  ‘ - it 

Slie  said,  ‘AVe  liave  oO.’" 

I said, ‘As  that  ali  r- 
Slu*  said,  “That  is  all.’’ 

Senator  Pepper.  They  liad  50? 

Monsi^nor  O'Grady.  ‘ Yes. 

I said,  hei’e  did  you  get  thei^e  figures?'’ 

Slie  said,  “lhat  is  wliat  I ■would  like  lo  have  you  find  out  for  me 
where  they  got  the.se  figures.”  ' ’ 

"Well,  ^^e  talked  about  the  50.  “Xow,’  I said,  “where  do  ■you  have 
the  50  available?” 

Well,  the  Snyder  Packing  Co.  at — the>  have  st‘vei'al  plants  in  we.st- 

ei n Xe^\  \oik  aiound  Batavia  and  Albion  and  one  or  two  other  jilaces 
in  western  New  York.” 

I said,  “How  many  have  you  placed?” 

She  said,  “50.'’ 

I .said,  “Wliere  have  you  placed  the  50?'’ 

She  said,  “We  have  placed  them  with  the  Snyder  Packin'*'  CJo  at 
Albion,  N.  Y.”  ' 

I said.  All  right,  I am  going  to  see  tho.si*  50  workers  tirobably  within 
the  ne.xt  24  hours.” 

^ d hen  I called  the  head  of  the  baiitc*d  States  Employment  Service  in 
d oi  k and  asked  him  about  the.se  figures  he  had  given  out,  anri 
he  said— I couldn't  find  him,  I got  the  regional  director,  and  he  clidn’t 
know  where  they  got  them.  So  I took  the  plane  and  went  to  Rochester 
and  called  the  upstate  director,  and  I said,  “Where  did  you  '^et  these 
figures?’'  , - 

He  said,  “h  rom  our  statistical  division." 

I said,  “Are  they  based  on  actual  orders  C’ 

He  said.  “I  don’t  know,” 

I said,  “1  question  whether  you  ought  io  give  out  figures  like  that. 
You  gave  them  out  as  if  they  were  orders  turned  in  by  farmers,  and 

as  far  as  I know  you  had  only  50.”  I followed  the  directions  and 
went  to  the  office. 

_ When  I got  to  Rochester.  I got  an  automobile  and  drove  out  to  the 
Snyder  Packing  Co.  I said  to  the  manager.  “Where  are  these  50 
people  from  New  Ahirk?  I would  like  to  find  them.” 

He  .said,  “We  are  having  a tough  time  cvith  them,  thev  are  a toiudi 
crowd."  ' ‘ 

I .said.  “All  right.  I like  them.  1 think  they  are  good  peojile.” 

Then  eve  went  out  and  T saw  these  .-.0  New  Yorkers,  and  tiiey  were 
up  in  aiin.s,  and  thc'V  vere  all  .stirred  up,  and  they  had  been  thc're  at 
th.it  time  ioi  about  4 days,  and  they  had  been  told  about  what  wonder- 
ful oi'portiinities  there  were  in  western  New  AAirk,  and  they  would  be 
imt  to  work  immediately.  And  there  they  had  been  there  ‘for  3 days, 
and  It  was  raining  that  evening,  and  they  had  very  little  food,  liacl 
no  money  they  were  left  out  there  without  any  money  and  without 
any  food— and  the  company— I talked  to  the  nianger  of  the  factory, 

I s.aid,  “Are  you  giving  them  any  job?” 

He  said.  “No;  w"  don  t have  any.  this  factory  is  not  ready  to  oper- 
ate yet.’"  he  said,  “it  is  too  early,  the  weather  has  been  cohl  and  the 
])eas  aren't  rjiie  and  they  are  liot  ready  for  harvesting,  and  I have 
tried  to  get  jobs  for  them  around  this  area.  But,”  he  said,  “I  have 
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been  able  to  find  only  10  so  far.  and  I am  doing  my  best.  I have  got  a 
1 errible  job  on  hand.  ’ 

Now  there  is  an  illustration  <d‘  a placement. 

Well  I wanted  to  see  how  the  contractor  works.  So  2 or  3 
days  afterward  I went  to  Auburn.  N.  Ah,  and  when  I got  to  Auburn 
1 'heard  about  a contractor  who  had  brought  some  workers  from 
Florida  who  had  worked  in  the  PAerglades  during  the  winter.  So  I 
went  out  at  the  southern  end  of  Cayuga  County,  and  1 saw  these  8o 
Neo-ro  workers  that  had  just  lieen  brought  from  Florida,  and  I talkeil 
to  diem  and  I talked  to  the  contractor,  and  he,  of  course,  had  plans, 
he  brou'dit  them  hugely  for  one  large  farm  that  had  700  acres  around 
that  are7i,  but  they  had  planned  to  use  all  these  workers  for  the  whole 
area.  Tlu*  contractor  was  making  plans  to  keep  theni  bus_\  A\ith  the 
various  fariiuM’s  around  that  area  from  early  July  until  , 

Now  there  is  a eontrast  between  the  methods  used  by  the  United 
States  Eniplovnieiit  Service  and  the  methods  used  by  the  contrartors. 

I talked  to  that  contractor,  and  as  I moved  along  the  line  one  of  the 
Nen'oes  came  to  me,  he  said.  “Reverend,  do  you  know  of  any  ]obs 
anaind  here?”  AVell,  the  contractor  wouldn’t  let  him  talk  to  me,  he 
kept  those  jicople  together,  he  was  a morale  officer,  he  Avas  out  in  the 
field  with  them,  he  was  the  leader  of  them  and  he  was  their  boss. 

Siuiator  Pepper.  Was  he  a white  man  ? 

Alonsignor  O'Gkady.  ATs.  It  is  a very  intere.sting  development. 

1 have  just  got  ])arts  of  it  here  and  there.  Ahni  see.  these  large  fruit 
companies,  of  course,  buy  u}>  those  crojis  and  they  have  those  factories 
along  the  counties  on  the  lake,  along  Lake  Ontario,  and  evidentU 
they  have  been  able  to  make  contact  with  the  contractors  who  use  this 
Negro  labor  in  the  Everglades  in  the  wintertime,  and  sjdit  u]). 

This  develoinnent  has  been  only  2 years  under  way,  but  this  year  I 
think  it  has  savi'd  the  crops  in  western  New  York 5 I think  tho>e  con- 
tractors from  the  South,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  using  that  labor 
in  the  Everglades,  around  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  they  have  brought  a 
lai'ge  niunbei' — nobotly  knows  how  many.  I couldn  t tell  you  hov  inan^ . 
They  had  problems,  as  you  know  from  the  newspapers,  in  bringing 
them  through  Georgia,  and  one  of  them  got  arrested  in  South  Caro- 
lina. But  I think  that  they  plan  for  that  labor  very  efficiently. 

I tried  to  follow  through  with  that.  I wanted  to  see  some  other 
contractors,  and  I saw  two  otlier  contractors  in  that  same  county. 
They  were  pretty  well  under  way,  they  had  brought  the  labor  very 
early,  in  June,  'it  begins,  after  all,  to  drift— you  see.  that  labor  in 
Florida  begins  to  break  u])  in  the  last  part  of  April,  it  begins  to  drift 
north.  I talked  to  them  in  the  last  part  of  April  around  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. and  at  that  time  their  plans  Avere  A’ery  indefinite,  the  Avorkers, 
they  just  didn’t  knoAv  Avhat  they  AA  ere  going  to  do.  And  the  Employ- 
ment Service  had  one  man  in  there  Avho  had  really  gotten  hold  of  the 
situation  : he  was  the  only  Employment  Service  man  1 met  Avho  had  had 
any  contact  Avith  the  situation.  Of  course,  he  described  to  me  his 
difficulties.  He  said,  “The  trouble  Avith  me  is  I don't  knoAv  Avhat  is 
needed  u])  north,  and.  of  course.  I have  the  sup|)ly  of  labor  bere,  but 
I don’t  knoAv  Iioav  to  giA’e  these  Avorkers  any  directions.  ’ He  said. 
“Here  are  letters  that  the  Avorkers  had  from  Pennsylvania.  Noav  A’^ork. 
and  NeAv  Jersey  farmers  to  come  and  they  AAxndd  pay  their  fare,  but 
they  didn't  knoAV.  they  didn’t  liaA'e  any  guidance.”  Here  av as  a large 
pool  of  agricultural  labor  and  the  Avorkers  didn't  have  guidance. 
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^ leaders  of  the  Employment  Service  about  that,  and  I 
said  You  hp^e  got  that  opportunity,”  and,  of  course,  they  did  send 

workers  m there  when  it  was  too  late.  But  there  was  no  national 
approach  to  it. 

other  contra^ors  in  Cayuga  County,  and  one  had 
efficiently^^  brought  from  Florida,  and  he  was  using  them  very 

Senator  Fewer  (interposing).  Was  (hat  white  or  colored  labor? 

^ All  colored  labor.  All  the  labor  I saw  fr.)ni 

tile  ooutii  in  western  ]N^ew  \ork  wrs  colored. 

He  had  125  of  them,  he  was  housing  (hem  and  feeding  them 

senator  1 eppee  (interposing).  Excuse  me,  were  those  just  men,  or 
men  and  women?  •*  ’ 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Men  and  women,  whole  families.  They  travel 
in  famdies,  as  you  know.  You  see  them  in  the  Farm  Security  camps 
m the  Everglades,  and  they  travel  in  families  just  like  the  Mexicans, 
and  ot  course,  they  use  the  children,  too,  in  their  work  on  the  farms. 

JNow,  this  second  contractor  that  I saAv  had  an  arrangement  with 
mie  large  farmer,  but  then,  you  see,  in  between  he  made  arrangements 
with  other  farmers.  Those  people  Avere  busy  all  the  time,  he  Avas  Avith 
them  all  the  time,  and  he  was  out  in  I he  fields  with  them,  moving 
around  the  farmers  all  the  time.  ^ 

^,?^«^ntain  that  that  is  a thing  (hat  those  of  us  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  employment  of  agricultural  labor  had  been  trying  to  get 
over  to  the  Employment  Seiwice,  but  had  neA'^er  succeeded 

Senator  Pwper.  Let  me  interrupt  you  once  more,  'fhat  conlractor 
was  also  having  to  do  with  the  wage  winch  the  emplover  iiaid,  he  was 
baigaining  really  collectiA-ely  for  these  people? 

Alonsignor  O'Gradt.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  of  course,  he  Avonld  get  so 
much  a bushel  for  peas  for  picking  peas,  and  then  he  Avould.  let  us  sav 
get  a certain  amount  per  bushel  from  the  farmer,  and  he  would  iiay 
tlie  workers  He  was  paid  by  the  grower  and  he  would  pav  tlie  wdik- 
ers,  ana  he  kept  a certain  amount  for  himself.  It  was  verv  diflicult 
to  get  at  that  I talked  to  some  of  the  peole  in  the  Eniplovment 
SerA  ice,  and  they  didn  t knoAv  anything  about  the  arrangement's  tliat 
were  being  made.  He  makes  his  oAvn  ai-rangements  Avith  each  indi- 
vidual farmer.  Then  he  pays  the  workets  himself. 

Aow  the  Employment  Service  hasn’t  been  sufficiently  close  to  that 
picture  to  get  to  understand  really  Avhat  transpires,  but'at  least  he  has 
developed  a technique  for  mobilizing  the  supply  of  labor  and  using 
It  effective^',  and  as  I pointed  out  before,  some  people  in  tlie  Farm 
Security  Administration  told  me  in  the  last  fcAv  davs  that  they  Avould 
like  to  hire  some  of  these  contractors  for  the  next  'year,  liecause  thev 

people  in  the  United  States  th'at  have  developed 
an  efficient  technique  for  the  mobilizing  of  agricultural  labor. 

I want  to  point  out  two  or  three  additional  things  in  regard  to  this 
Avestern  New  Yoiffi  situation.  During  the  last  part  of  the  summer 
c Faim  Seaiiity  Administration  has  organized  three  camps  in 
western  Ncav  York,  and  the  Employment  Service  has  been  talkincr  a 

work  in  mobilizing  agricultural  labor  in  Avestern 
AeAv  Yoik,  and  I think  they  liaA’e  tried,  the  Employment  Service  has 
ti  led^,  but  I don  t think  it  understands  the  picture,  I 'think  that  it  i^>  too 
niuch  rive  ed  to  the  local  office  approach,  ami  that  means  local  pre  ,, 
dices,  local  tiaditions,  and  it  can’t  get  aAvay  from  that. 
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I Avent  to  the  office  at  Batavia  about  a month  ago,  and  I said,  “I  am 
going  out  to  visit  this  camp  in  the  area  here  and  1 Avould  like  to  liaA’e 
vou  come  along  Avith  me.”  Well  I couldn’t  get  the  person  in  the 
Idmployment  Service  office  to  come  Avith  me.  1 said,  “Hoav  about  these 
contractors  around  here,  are  there  any  contractors?” 

“Oh  no,”  he  said,  “avc  liaAT  driA’en  all  of  those  out.” 

I said,  “That  is  Aery  interesting;  you  are  placing  all  Avorkers,  are 
you?” 

He  said,  “Yes,  Ave  liaAT  taken  it  all  OA’er.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “that  is  fine,  I am  glad  you  liaA’e  become  so  efficient. 
I didn’t  realize  tliat  you  had  changed  so  much  oA'ernight.  But  anyhoAV 
I guess  Ave  are  all  ready  for  iieAv  lessons.” 

So  I A\ent  out  on  the  street,  and  Avent  along  and  stopped  on  a street 
corner  and  asked  this  gentleman  on  tlie  corner,  “Hoav  do  I get  out  of 
this  toAvn  ?” 

He  said,  “I  don’t  knoAV  much  about  this  toAvn.” 

I said,  “Do  a'ou  knoAV  anything  about  agriculture  in  this  area  ?” 
He  said,  “Yes,  I knoAv  pretty  much  about  agriculture  in  this  area.” 
I said,  “Do  a'ou  liaA’e  some  connection  Avith  it?” 

He  said,  “1  am  a buyer  from  one  of  these  big  fruit  companies.” 

I said,  “Do  you  knoAv  about  this  agricultural  labor  situation?” 

He  said,  “That  is  my  business.  I have  got  to  knoAv  about  it.” 

I said,  “IIoAv  are  tliey  getting  along?” 

He  said,  “Pretty  good  I think  it  is  all  right  this  year.”  He  said, 
“J  think  Ave  Avill  make  it.” 

I said,  “Hoav  do  they  do  it  ?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “a’ou  knoAv  they  brought  a lot  of  Xegro  labor  from 
the  South.” 

I said,  “Hoav  did  they  get  them  in  here?” 

He  said,  “They  liaAT  contractors.” 

I said,  “Where  are  they?” 

He  said,  “There  is  one  big  one  out  south  of  toAvn,  and  one  of  them 
nortli  of  foAvn,  and  they  brought  tlieni  here.” 

Then  I Avent  out  to  the  camp,  and  in  the  camp — you  see,  the  camp 
Avasn’t  jireiiared  very  Avell  and  it  didn’t  haA’e  any '^sanitation  as  yet 
Avorth  siieaking  of.  and  no  Avater  siqiply  and  no  facilities  for  balhi'ng. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  had  just  gotten  it  under  Avay  there, 
and  I found  that  the  Employment  Service  had  imported  a nuniber  of 
Avorkers  from  West  Virginia  into  AA’eslern  XeAv  York. 

Well,  I AA'as  anxious  to  see  those  Avorkers,  and  I found  some  of  them 
in  the  camp.  Some  of  them  Avere  quite  ill  at  the  time,  didn’t  IniA-e  any 
medical  service,  and  evidently  they  had  been  brought  into  the  toAvn  anil 
just  left  there,  and  left  to  Avork  out  their  oavh  problems  as  best  they 
could,  and  they  aatic  Aery  sore  about  it.  I asked  them  Avhere  Avere  the 
other  West  Virginians  tliat  had  been  brought  in,  and  they  said.  “They 
haA’e  all  checked  out.”  ' ' 

I said,  “Why  Avas  that  ?” 

They  said,  “Well,  they  lun-e  checked  out  to  the  farmers;  they  are 
liA’ing  out  among  the  farmers.” 

Well,  of  course.  I immediately  saAv  Avhat  Avould  hap])en  to  that  croAvd 
if  they  began  to  check  out  in  ones  and  tAvos,  that  the  AA'hole  gang  aa’ouUI 
break  up.  Evidently  they  Avere  left  there  to  make  their  oAvn  plans, 
entii'ely  different  from  tlie  contractor.  The  Employment  SerA’ice  had 
left  them  there  and  had  done  nothing  about  it. 
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A "I'oup  of  Xew  Yol'k  pt‘oj)le  from  the  relief  rolls  of  New  York 
City — theie  were  a ^reat  many  complai  its  about  that,  the  fact  that 
Latiuardia  had  sent  all  these  relief  workers  to  western  New  York,  and 
they  impressed  me  as  heinii  a crowd  out  of  which  yon  could  <>et  a j^ood 
deal  of  work  if  one  had  only  iilanned  it  carefully,  hut  they  had  left 
them  in  Batayia  each  with  75  cents,  and  they  had  to  fro  out  to  this 
camp,  and  no  hathiiifr  facilities,  and  they  really  were  raisiiifr  a storm. 
'I'hey  were  up  in  arms  and  they  had  hein  talkiiifr  about  the  horrilile 
living  conditions  on  the  farm,  and  so  foith.  But  again  they  had  to 
make  their  own  terms,  make  their  own  bargains  with  the  farmers,  and 
there  was  not  anybody  there  to  help  them  to  find  employment.  Eyi- 
dently  the  Phnployment  Seryice  that  had  recruited  them  in  New  York 
City  just  brought  them  there  and  left  them. 

Well,  of  course,  I called  that  to  their  attention,  and  I don't  know 
whether  they  yet  see  this  problem  of  jilaiming  for  the  use  of  farm  labor, 
and  the}’  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  until  we  haye  a crew  of  place- 
ment people  that  recruits  these  workers  and  sticks  with  them  and  plans 
for  them,  and  sticks  with  them  and  jiroyides  some  leadership  anti 
guidance  for  them,  and  the  Employment  Seryice  doesn''t  see  that  up  to 
this  time. 

They  haye  seyeral  reports  in  their  ov  n files  in  the  United  States 
Employment  Seryice  here,  reports  that  haye  been  made  by  the  workers 
in  the  seryice  who  know  something  about  agricultural  labor,  and 
they  haven’t  ever  been  able  tt)  get  to  the  top.  That  is  the  story,  the 
story  of  the  relationshiii  of  the  United  States  Enijdoyment  Service 
to  agricult nre. 

Senator  Pr.pprR.  If  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  or  anybody 
else  that  has  to  do  with  that  situation  apparently  now,  had  the  power 
by  compnlsion  to  order  and  transfer  workers  around,  you  can  imagine 
what  the  i-haos  would  be  unless  there  were  more  planning  for  that. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  the  thing  that  I am  coming  to  gradu- 
ally, Senator.  I don’t  see — for  instance,  if  you  had  authority,  you 
would  have  chaos,  because  they  don’t  know  what  the  n(*eds  are,  we 
don’t  have  the  facilities  for  determining  needs,  we  are  not  close 
enough  to  the  picture,  and  as  will  be  dealer  from  my  story. 

Remember,  in  tliis  whole  connection  I never  had  any  contact  Avitli 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Now  my  only  contact^ — I have  to 
say  this,  and  that  will  be  clear  when  I discuss  the  Buffalo  .situation — 
^[rs.  Ro.senlierg,  as  I must  say,  has  been  active  in  that  western  New 
York  situation. 

Dr.  Lamp.  In  industry.  Father  ? 

Monsigno;-  O’Grady.  In  industry.  Well,  I have  talked  with  her  a 
good  deal  about  this  agricultural  situation,  and  I have  told  hei'  frankly 
what  I thought  about  it,  and  I have  told  her  all  the  things  I am  telling 
■ you.  Of  cour.se,  she  depends  on  the  Employment  Service,  and  the  em- 
ploymenf  service  in  New  York  State  doesn't  have  the  machinery, 
doesn’t  have  the  mentality  or  the  ])ersonnel  to  do  just  that  kind  of 
thing.  Of  course,  they  say  they  don’t  have  the  money.  Well,  as  I 
said  to  them  in  California.  “Close  u])  your  big  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
nobody  would  eyer  know  it  was  closed,  it  wouldn’t  make  any  differ- 
ence so  far  as  our  war  work  in  Los  Angeles  is  concerned  if  you  were 
to  close  your  lai'ge  downtown  office  in  Los  Angeles.  It  might  just  as 
well  be  closed  and  send  them  all  out  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.” 
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“Well,”  they  said,  “they  wouldn't  understand  agricultural  labor.” 

I said,  “You  probably  would  get  a few  efficient  peo})le  who  know 
agricultural  labor  to  moye  around  among  the  farmers.  Don't  try 
to  place  everybody,  use  the  contractors,  use  every  other  facility  you 
have  got.” 

The  Mexican  consul  in  Los  Angeles  told  me  about  3 months  ago 
at  a big  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  he  said.  “There  was  a considerable 
sujiply  of  IVIexican  labor  aronnd  here  that  could  be  used,  and  it  wasn't 
ever  used,  and  that  was  because  thei-e  wasn’t  any  machinei-y  to  use  it.” 

I have  talked  to  the  Directoi-  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  about 
this  same  thing.  I said,  “You  haven’t  any  machinery  for  mobilizing 
the  supply  of  agi'icultural  labor,  and  you  might  as  well  face  the  facts. 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  compulsion  if  you  don't  have  the 
machinery  for  carrying  it  out  ?” 

That  is  the  position  that  we  are  in  at  the  present  tinu',  so  far  as 
agricultural  labor  is  concerned.  You  might  as  well  say  that  we  don’t 
have  any  machinery.  To  say  that  we  have  an  efficient  machine  would 
hardly  be  true,  because  we  don’t  have  any  machine,  and,  of  course,  the 
few  feeble  effoi’ts  they  have  made  really  have  made  it  so  clear  that  they 
are  not  geared  to  this  tyjie  r>f  mentality.  If  you  talk  to  any  of  the 
jieople  within  th.e  Service  itself  who  know  agricultural  labor,  they  Avill 
tell  you  the  same  stoiA’.  exactly  the  same  story. 

4 ft  •_ 

I think  that  Congi’essman  Curtis'  statement  m his  minority  state- 
ment in  the  report  of  the  Tolan  committee  is  quite  significant,  that  they 
do  not  have  in  the  War  Manpower  Commission  anybody  that  is  in 
close  touch  with  agricultural  labor.  I would  rather  say  they  don’t 
have  any  out  on  tlie  fii'ing  lines,  because  I don't  tbink  you  get  any: 
where  by  having  a few  jieople  around  here  if  you  don't  get  a few 
jieojile  out  on  the  front  lines  who  are  doing  the  service,  because  after 
all,  the  War  ^Manpower  Commission  in  AVashington  can  issue  direc- 
tives. but  what  is  the  use  of  those  if  you  don’t  have  the  machinery  on 
the  front  lines? 

I am  not  concerned  about  the  tyjie  of  machinery,  I am  not  an  exjiert 
on  organization,  and  what  you  should  have  in  A\  ashington  is  another 
story  ; but  1 know  the  front  lines,  I am  concerned  about  the  front  lines, 
about  our  war  industries  and  agriculture.  I am  concerned  about 
what  they  do  in  the  field,  and  I jiresume  that  is  the  test  of  a service,  and 
I have  trieil  to  keej)  moving  around  in  the  field  and  the  factories  and 
find  out  Avhat  is  hajipening. 

Senator  Beppir.  The  general  .staff  can't  win  much  of  a war  with- 
out some  soldiers  efliciently  functioning  out  on  the  front  lines,  can 
they? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right. 

Now,  i have  tried  to  clarify  the  agricultural  situation  by  these  few 
illustrations.  1 think  what  I have  .said  about  the  general  jiicture  can 
be  borne  out  by  actual  exjierience. 

Now.  I wanted  to  describe  a few  of  the  imlustrial  situations. 

I have  been  intei-ested  in  obsei-ving  this  man|>ower  mobilization  in 
quite  a number  of  the  larger  industrial,  war  industrial  centers,  like 
Seattle  and  Boilland  and  San  Francisco.  Vallejo.  Los  Angeles.  San 
Diego,  Kansas  City,  AVichita.  Ne\y  Orleans.  Detroit,  and  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo.  Elmira,  and  Sjuingfield,  Mass..  Hartford.  Conn.,  and 
Bridgejiort,  Conn.  I think  that  again  you  have  to  get  something  of 
the  background  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  the 
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policies  developed  by  American  industries  in  mobilizing  its  manpower, 
in  order  to  get  the  real  picture  of  the  situation. 

Traditionally,  of  course,  American  industry  has  developed  its  own 
hiring  policies,  its  own  policies  in  recruiting  labor;  and  during  the 
war  !ind  the  development  of  the  war  pi’ogram,  American  industries 
have  developed,  fairly  large  Avar  industries  lia\'e  developed  large 
and  rather  efficient  personnel  departments.  I think  they  ha\’e  taken 
some  of  the  most  efficient  people  in  the  Employment  Service,  taken 
them  into  those  personnel  departments. 

For  instance,  in  talking  to  some  of  the  people  in  the  Eni2)loyment 
Service  here  about  3 months  ago  about  the  St.  Louis  office,  they  said, 
“What  do  vou  think  about  itT’ 


I said,  “Most  of  the  personnel  is  A'ery  inefficient,’’  and  I said,  “You 
have  got  a feAv  people  in  between  Avho  are  really  good  technicians.” 

So  about  a month  afterAAard  I AAent  to  St.  Louis  again,  and  I found 
that  the  men  in  betAveen  had  left  and  they  had  been  taken  over  by 
the  personnel  departments  of  the  industries  in  St.  Louis.  They  had 
reorganized  the  office,  and  the  people  here  in  Washington  asked  me 
AA'hat  I thought  about  it.  I said,  “You  ha\'e  reorganized  all  the  men 
out  there,  you  haA’e  a nicer  office  and  it  looks  better,  but,”  I said,  “all 
your  good  people  have  left.” 

Noav,  that  is  the  picture  in  the  Employment  Service  today,  its  good 
j)eople  haA'e  left. 

XoAV,  they  have  been  used  as  a sort  of  re.serve  ])ool  by  industry. 
For  instance,  if  you  talk  to  the  Employment  Service  now,  they  Avill 
say,  “AYe  haA’e  a standing  order  from  this  industry.”  r.nd  sometimes 
the  industry  I find  uses  them  to  build  u[)  its  oavii  lists,  its  oavu  pool, 
of  course,  that  they  can  call  on  Avhen  theA  need  i)eople. 

XoAV,  that  is  about  as  far,  I think,  as  they  have  gone  in  any  i)lace. 
Sometimes  they  haA’e  a A’ery  iioor  resei  ve  pool  because  they  do  not 
have  many  people  on  their  li.sts  that  are  (puilified  for  the  jobs  that  are 
available  in  Avar  industries.  The  Avorkers  use  them  also  as  a last  resort, 
I find.  They  go  around,  they  have  been  around  to  all  the  factories 
and  then  they  go  to  the  Employment  Service  as  a last  resort. 

I find  this,  for  instance,  and  I found  this  in  the  Detroit  office,  that 
they  are  so  interested  in  placement,  the  individual  Avorkers,  in  count- 
ing, that  they  don’t  ahvays  look  Aery  sharjdy  behind  the  scenes  to 
find  out  Avhat  this  man’s  previous  emi)loyment  record  has  been, 
AA’hether  or  not  he  may  haA’e  left  an  industry  engaged  in  Avar  work. 
1 found  a grou])  of  Avorkers  at  the  Detroit  office  recently,  and  in  each 
and  eA’ery  case  they  had  quit  a job  in  the  war  industry  and  AAere  trying 
to  get  another  job.  They  are  ap])arently  so  interested  in  counting  and 
figures  about  placement  that  there  apjieai's  to  be  that  basic  point 
of  emphasis,  and  I didn’t  ask  them  any  questions  about  it. 

I Avent  to  the  CleA’eland  ollice  about  2 months  ago.  sind  I asked 
them  Avho  Avere  the  people  Avho  Avere  engaged  in  ])lacing  people  in 
Avar  industries.  I finally  got  tAvo  ])eople  and  they  had  A’ery  feAV  people 
on  that  list,  A’ery  feAv  ])eople  in  reserve.  They  AA’ere  A’ery  critical 
of  an  advei  tisement  that  the  CleA’eland  Diesel  Engine  Co. — Avhich  is 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  engaged  in  the  making  of  Diesel  en- 
gines for  our  submarines — A’ery  critical  of  an  ad  they  had  in  the 
paper.  So  after  I got  through  I said  to  them,  “You  haA’e  got  how 
many  })eople  in  the  office?” 

“About  200.” 
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I said,  “You  have  tAvo  people  engaged  in  Avar  uidiistnes.  ^ 

‘business  as  usual’  Avith  a vengeance,  isn’t  it  V I said,  All  riglit,  let  s 
CO  out  and  see  this  Cleveland  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  and  we  found  a 
long  line  of  people,  and  they  wanted  300,  they  were  getting  them 

through  advertising.  i rri 

The  Emplovment  Service  didn’t  Avant  them  to  do  that  They  A\eie 

o-etting  them' through  their  oavii  methods,  they  couldii  t have  de- 
pended on  the  Emplovment  Service,  it  would  have  been  hopeless. 

I asked  them  Avliat  this  manpower  group  was  doing,  this  regiona 
director,  I took  tlie.  regional  director  out  to  the  Cleveland  Diesel 

Engine  Co.  Avith  me.  , ,,.  i • 

Well  in  Los  Angeles  thev  have  a central  office,  files,  a clearing 

office  for  the  aircraft  industn’,  and  1 went  to  that  office  one  day  re- 
cently and  I tried  to  find  out  Avhat  they  Avere  doing,  and  they  told  me, 
they  'gaA’e  me  a picture  of  a placement  seiwice,  and  they  told  me  about 

it,  iind  I said  I Avoiild  find  out.  ^ ii  i 

So  I o-ot  in  the  office  and  got  in  line  AVith  the  AA’orkers,  talked  AAith 

them  as~to  Avliat  this  place  was  for,  and  I got  the  Avorkers’  picture. 
Then  I finally  got  back  to  this  large  counter  and  talked  to  this  young 

man,  and  I said,  “Are  you  the  head  of  the  office  ? ’ 

He  =aid  “Xo;  I represent  an  aircraft  corporation,  and  i got  to 
talking  to’him.  He  said,  “This  is  the  screening  service  for  our  air- 
craft industry,  Ave  haA’e  our  intervicAvers  in  here.” 

I said,  “D'o  you  take  all  the  people  referred  by  the  Employment 

Sci"vic0 

He  said.  “Xo;  they  screen  them.  Father;  they  eliminate  those  that 

are  obvioush’ unfitted.  . i n i 

So  after  t got  through  Avith  him  I Aveiit  upstairs  and  talked  to  tlie 

reiiresentative  of  the  Xorth  American  Co..  Avliich  is  a branch  of  General 
Ttlotors.  So  I talked  to  them  about  it,  and  I said,  ‘“Let  me  .see  some  of 
the  intervieAvs  being  conducted  by  the  Employment  Service.’’  and  so 
he  .shoAved  me  some  of  them,  just  a simple  sheD  of  paper  with  a very 
simnle  intei'A’icAV.  I said.  ‘“Is  that  all  you  get  from  them? 

He  said.  “What  do  you  ex])ect  ?”  He  said,  “This  industry  has  been 
revolutionized;  vou  can’t  expect  })e(q)le  on  the  outside  to  place  peojde 
in  this  industry'.’’  He  said,  “They  need  more  skills  than  anybody  in 
the  Enqiloyment  Sei'A’ice  has.  ’ He  said,  “‘If  tiiey  had  all  those  skills, 
Ave  Avould  'take  them  out  to  the  factory  and  i>ay  them  three  times  as 
much  as  they  are  getting  here.”  He  said,  “Even  our  representatives 
doAvn  here  can’t  place.  Ave  refer  them  to  the  factory.  We  can  t de- 
termine the  type  of  skills  they  need  from  day  to  day,  and  the  skills 
are  changing 'all  the  time.  You  need  a person  avIio  is  closely  identified 

with  the  indiistrv  to  do  a thing  like  that.” 

Well,  by  that  time  the  head  of  the  office  caught  up  Avith  me,  and  1 
said.  “I  haA’e  got  a iieAV  picture  of  this  business.  A^ou  are  not  placing 

any  people.” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “'“ves  Ave  are.” 

I said,  “That  i-  not  the  ])ictiire  I get.’’  A^oii  see.  he  Avanted  to  iry 
to  tell  me  after  1 laid  been  through  that  shop  that  they  Avere  idacing 
peoiile.  AVell.  then  he  called  iqi  the  representatives  of  the  aircraft, 
corporation  again  to  A’erify  AA’hat  he  had  said,  and  thev  aacicii  t ])lacing, 
they  Avere  a referral  agency  as  Dr.  Lamb  has  just  pointed  out. 

XoAv,  I think  that  is  the  general  picture,  as  far  as  I can  get  it,  of 
the  Employment  Service. 
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Now,  in  some  {)lac-es,  of  course,  the  unions  are  doin^^  it.  I went  to 
the  Portland  otlice,  and  1 asked  them  the  ])eo|>le  wlio  were  placing'  men 
in  war  indnstiw.  They  said,  “‘We  don’t  liave  any.” 

I said,  ““Who  attends  to  tluit  ?” 

They  said,  “'Fhe  unions  do  that,  the  Kaiser  Shiinards.” 

^ Xew  Orleans  told  me  the  same  thiufx.  'riien  I talked  here  about 
New  Orleans  and  they  said.  ““Well,  of  course,  when  Hiimins  <rets 
*>()ing,  then  we  are  goin^  to  have  .some  work.” 

I said.  “You  mean  to  say  you  want  to  <>:et  them  all  out,  the  unions 
(Rit  of  this  picture?” 

Well,  that  is  the  mentality,  yon  .see.  4’hey  want  to  every- 
body else  out  of  the  field,  apparently,  ami  yet  they  have  no  machinery 
for  organizing  the  service  themselves. 

Now  last  Aveek  1 visited  Bridgeport  and  talked  to — I spent  a day 
at  Vaught-Sikorsky,  which  is  a branch  of  United  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, it  is  making  planes  for  our  Navy.  Well,  they  have,  of  course, 
reached  a real  crisis  in  theii'  labor  supjdy,  the  most  critical  situa- 
tion that  I liaA’e  seen  in  the  United  States  so  far,  and  it  probably  is 
the  most  ci’itical  situation,  because  their  sup})ly  of  manpower  in 
Bridgeport  is  pretty  much  exhausted.  They  claiin  tlmt  their  supply 
of  womanpower  is  exhausted. 

That,  of  course,  brings  up  some  other  questions  that  I would  like 
to  discuss.  They  were  unable  to  keep  tlnur  supply  of  labor  flowing, 
they  are  losing  about  400  a month  through  Selective  Service.  They 
have  a labor  supjAly  at  the  pi-esent  time  of  about  9,500.  and  they 
have  to  build  u]i  to  13,000  by  February  1 in  order  to  make  their  new 
models  which  they  are  getting  into  production  now. 

Now  they  have  been  reci'uiting,  they  wanted  to  recruit  laboi-  fi'om 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  The  Emj)loyment 
Service  of  Connecticut  objected.  Well,  they  went  ahead  anyhow  and 
they  .set  up  their  office  in  Bf>ston,  and  they  developed  a floAv  of  woman 
labor  from  that  office  to  the  factory.  Then  the  Massachusetts  Em- 
])loyment  Service  ap})roached  them  and  said.  ““Now  why  don’t  you 
come  with  us  and  we  will  give  you  office  space.” 

Well,  they  decided  to  go  along  Avith  that  suggestion.  So  they 
took  an  office  Avith  the  Employnnmt  Sei’A  ice  in  Bo.ston.  Well,  they 
Avere  Avorking  there  about  -2  Aveeks,  and  the  Employmeiit  Service 
finally  decided  it  didn't  have  any  sj)ace  for  them,  and  they  decided 
to  let  them  go  on  their  oaa  ii  again,  and  Avhile  they  AA’cre  in  the'  Employ- 
ment Service  the  number  of  their  registrations  dropped  by  about 
tAvo-thirds,  they  got  only  about  one-third  the  number  of  apjdications 
for  Avoi'kers.  foi-  em])loyment,  AA'hile  they  Avere  in  the  offices  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  oA'er  a period  of  2 AA  eeks. 

Noav  they  decided  to  go  on  their  oAvn  again.  Ap])arently  the 
regional  office  of  the  Employment  Service  finally  cauglit  on  to  the 
sitinition.  and  they  made  ii  deal  AA'ith  them  iind  they  are  noAv  Avorking 
Avith  them  on  a progi'am  for  the  recruiting  of  Avomen  in  Massachusetts 
am  1 M aine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Noav  of  coiu'se.  it  is  clear  to  me  that  AA'hat  happened  is  this,  fi'om 
what  I knoAv  about  the  N(‘av  England  situation,  that  the  national  serv- 
ice doesn’t  have  any  control  oavu-  the  State  office,  and  they  knoAv  that 
that  is  still  a State  serA'ice,  and  the  States  folloAV  their  directions  Avhen 
they  please,  and  folloAv  their  OAvn  ideas  Avhen  those  apjieal  to  them 
also. 
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Noav  that  is  one  element  in  that  Bridgeport  situation. 

Noav  of  cour.se,  there  is  another  question  in  there,  and  this  brings  on.t 
the  present  status  f)f  manpoAver,  of  tin*  War  MaiqioAver  Commission  in 
Ncav  England.  They  have  been  reciaiiting  that  supply  of  labor  of 
Avomen  from  Massachusetts,  NeAA'  Hampshire,  and  Maim*.  I IniAe 
talked  to  se\’eral  of  those  Avoinen  Avho  have  been  recruited,  last  Aveek. 
'File  housing  shortage  in  Bridgeqiort  is  very  serious.  In  fact,  the 
central  I’oom  registry  there,  that  is  maintained  by  the  manutactuiei.s 
association  and  by  the  social  agencies,  didn't  have  a single  room  for  a 
Avomaii  last  Aveek  Avhen  I Avas  there.  I talked  to  Mr.  B.andford  s 
office  about  that,  and  of  course  now  they  claim  they  are  going  to  com  ert 
about  “200  units  in  Bridgeport  and  are  going  to  build  300  permaiieiit 
units.  But  I Avonder  Avhat  is  going  to  ha])pen  about  the  immediate 
housing  situation  in  Bridgejiort.  I hey  claim  that  theie  is  still  an 
unnsed'^suiiply  of  Avoman  labor  in  Bridgeport,  but  nobody  has  orpn- 
ized  a program  as  A’ct,  an  effectiA'e  pi'ogram.  and  the  F,niploAnient  f'ciA  - 
ice  doesn't  have  oiie,  for  mobilizing  the  supply  of  lalior  that  remains, 
for  instance,  1 find  that  in  NeAv  England  generally  there  is  a good 
deal  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  married  Avomen  Avith  children  to  Avork- 
ino-  in  factories.  That  is  veiy  definite  in  Bridgeport.  The  manpoAver 
commission  has  gotten  out  a statement  on  that,  but  there  is  a good 
deal  of  confusion  Avith  regard  to  that  in  Bridge})ort.  In  other  Avord.s, 

thev  haven't  interpreted  the  needs. 

Noav,  then.  I asked,  for  instance,  about  this  AVar  Man])OAver  F onimm- 
-ion  in  Bridgeport.  They  sai.l  they  hadn't  s(*en  any  re]iresentative 
of  the  AVar  ManpoAver  Ciimmission  in  liridgeport  yet,  and  I said  to 
the  regional  director,  or  the  State  director  of  the  SelectiA'e  Service. 
•“IbiA’e  you  eA'er  met  him?  ’ 

He  said,  “‘I  have  iieA-er  met  him  yet,  he  hasn’t  bc*en  here; 

““The  AAhir  ManpoAver  Commission  Avas  set  up  in  Ajmil.  and  do  you 
mean  to  say  the  regional  director  hasn  t been  here  yet  ? 

He  said,  ‘“No.”  , . t i i i-i 

I said,  “‘Can  Ave  get  him  doAvn  here  next  Aveek?  I Avould  like  to  get 

him  doAvn  here  and  study  this  situation.  How  can  he  tell  Air.  Bland- 
ford  Avhat  is  needed  here  in  the  Avay  of  housing?’ 

He  said.  “‘I  don’t  think  they  have  got  up-to-date  matenal  m regard 

to  housing.'’ 

“Has  he  eA'er  been  in  Connecticut  ? ’ _ , 

“No;  the  NeAV  England  director  of  the  AAhir  AlanpoAver  t ommission 

hasn’t  been  in  Connecticut  yet.’’  . . 

Thev  haA-en't  any  contact  Avith  the  AAhir  AlanpoAver  ( omim.^sion. 

The  industries  of  Connecticut  haven't  had  anycinitaci  except  AAdiat  they 
liaA’c  throuirh  the  Employment  Service.  That  is  Avhat  the  AA  ar  Man- 
jKiAver  Commission  has  meant  in  our  tvco  most  acute  situations,  as  I 
see  them  now,  in  the  Ihiited  States,  Bridgeport  and  Hartford. 

Of  course,  the  Employment  Seiwice  in  Bridgeport  claims  that  one 
needs  to  recruit  a good  many  Avomen  froni_  outside.  They  admit  tliat 
the  housing  situation  is  serious.  But.  of  course,  tlu*\  sa\  t!ie_\  aie 
])OA\-erless,  they  are  losing  their  personnel  and  there  is  nothing  A'ery 

much  that  they  can  do  about  it.  i ■ tt  j.*  i 

The  situatio'n  has  become  quite  acute  in  Bridge])ort  and  in  Harttonl. 

The  Selective  Service  policy  is.  of  course,  playing  a very  important 
role  in  that  situation.  Yoii  see,  there  are  quite  a number  of  men  in 
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Bridgeport  from  Pennsylvania  and  evidently  the  Pennsylvania  boards 
have  some  grudge  against  those  men  and  like  to  draft  them  whether 
they  are  in  key  positions  or  not,  and  all  the  ])lants  in  Bridgeport,  and 
Hartford  too,  are  having  a lot  of  trouble.  For  instance.  Hurtfoi-d  is 
having  a lot  of  trouble  with  the  Massachnsett.s  draft  boards.  Pratt- 
Whitney  is  Inning  a lot  of  trouble  with  the  Massachusetts  draft 
boards.  Tliey  like  to  draft  the  men  that  left  Massachusetts.  I find 
that  in  several  jiarts  of  the  country,  too. 

Now  the  draft  boards,  of  course,  are  going  ahead  Avithout  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  demands  of  industry,  and  are  drafting  their  key  people. 

I have  to  say  this,  however,  for  the  Selective  Service  in  Connecticut. 
The  State  officials  of  the  Selective  Service,  in  Connecticut,  I think,  are 
very  able  men,  I think  they  understand  the  needs  of  industry,  they  are 
trying  very  hard  to  have  this  manning  table  introduced  and  to  have  it 
carried  out,  and  to  have  it  put  into  effect  and  to  work  out  Avith  industry 
a program  for  the  orderly  AvithdraAval  of  the  men  Avithin  the  draft  age. 
They  are  having  a lot  of  trouble  with  the  local  boards,  especially  Avith 
the  Bridgeport  board.  You  see,  they  haAe  to  deal  Avith — I think  that 
Vought-Sikorsky  has  to  deal  Avith  about  300  draft  boards,  and  Pratt- 
Whitney. 

Senator  Pei^per.  You  mean  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  they  employ 
come  from  that  many  different  areas? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Yes. 

Noav  Avith  Connecticut,  I think  that  INlajor  AA^erill  is  a A’ery  able 
pei-son,  and  I think  he  is  close  to  the  industries,  and  I think  he  under- 
stands their  needs,  he  is  closer  than  any  Employment  Ser\dce  man. 
The  Employment  Service  people  are  not  close  to  the  picture,  you  hav’e 
got  to  understand  that.  For  instance,  they  don’t  knoAv  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  inside  of  those  factories,  they  don’t  knoAV  the  real  picture 
any  place,  1 haA’en’t  seen  anyplace  Avhere  t hey  know^  and  I have  talked 
to  them  about  that  here  and  I haA'e  asked  them  to  point  that  out.  They 
said  in  Baltimore  they  do  knoAv.  I haven’t  been  there,  they  pointed 
out  one  place  I Im  en’t  visited.  They  say  that  in  Baltimore  the  situa- 
tion has  imjn-OA-ed.  Maybe  it  has.  But  I Avould  like  to  see  it  from  the 
inside  of  Glenn  iNIartin’s,  I am  not  Avilling  to  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
j)oint  of  the  outside,  I Avould  like  to  see  from  the  standpoint  of  industry 
and  the  making  of  implements  of  Avar,  and  that  is  what  AAe  are  all 
interested  in. 


The  sloi'v  of  hoAv  Ave  are  using  the  men  and  how  Ave  are  AvithdraAvin<r 
them  and  hoAV  Ave  are  re[dacing  them,  is  the  important  thing. 

Noav  Ave  have  to  think  through  some  more  efficient  instrument  than 
Avhat  Ave  have  devised  up  to  date  for  that.  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
country  is  facing  that  and  existing  instruments  are  not  going  to  do 
it.  Selective  Service,  I think,  has  made  a good  beginning  in  its  State 
contacts.  Ave  have  to  admit  that.  The  local  draft  boartls  are  utterly 
nncjualified  to  deal  Avith  this  situation.  They  are  thiidving  about  a 
Iirogram  of  appeals,  but  you  Inu’e  to  get  something  like  the  Tolan 
committee  has  suggested,  .something  like  intermediary  boards,  .«ome 
boards  to  pass  on  this,  and  you  are  going  to  luiA^e  to  get  an  able  type 
of  leadership,  eA’en  if  it  is  nece.ssary  to  recruit  some  of  them  from  "the 
personnel  departments  of  industry,  to  ser\'e  as  AA'hat  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee siiggei^ts  as  labor  inspectors. 

I have  thought  a good  deal  about  that,  about  the  importance  of 
having  somebody  that  is  Avith  the  industry  all  the  time.  I have  seen. 
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tor  instance,  tlie  inspectors  from  the  AVnr  Department  m ])lane  fac- 
tories that  1 visited,  they  are  around  there  all  the  time  and  Avorkmg 
Avirh  them;  Avell,  somebody  like  that  dealing  Avith  labor  poAver.  You 
are  AvithdraAving  a large  part  of  their  manpoAver.  For  instance, 
Vought-Sikorskv  has  about,  of  their  ten  thousand-odd  peojile.  noAV 
they'" have  almost  6,000  Avithin  the  draft  age,  and  they  ai-e  alnu)St  all 
young  men,  in  their  tAventies,  because  it  is  a relatively  new  industry, 
and  that  is  true  of  Pratt-Whitney  and  all  those  large  aircraft  fac- 
tories. Noav  the  question  of  AvithdraAving  that  labor  supply  is  a very 
serious  problem,  they  are  concerned  about  it,  I mean  people  Avho  are 
really  producing  planes,  it  is  a really  serious  problem;  Ave  need  men 
in  the  Army,  but  Ave  need  to  displace'these  Avith  Avomen  and  Ave  ought 
to  recruit  AAamien  according  to  some  social  policy.  We  ought  to  inter- 
pret that  to  the  communities  and  ought  to  have  some  agency  to  do 
that.  We  do  not  have  it  and  Ave  can't  do  it  by  issuing  directives  from 
Washindon,  they  don’t  get  doAvn  sufficiently  far.  You  have  got  to 
have  Avithin  each  local  community  that  type  of  leadership,  and  you 
iion't  need  an  organization  that  ]Alaces  every  man. 

I think  AA-e  have  got  to  take  the  existing  iiersonnel  departments  of 
industry  as  they  are.  Maybe  that  is  not  the  best  Avay  to  do  it,  but 
Ave  have  got  to  take  it  as  it  is.  Ave  are  in  the  midst  of  a war,  Ave  are 
lighting  for  our  very  existence,  and  Ave  haA'e  got  to  take  things  as  they 
are.  And  I think  *AA'e  have  got  to  think  through  some  machinery 
that  Avould  have  an  able  personnel  Avorking  Avith  industi'v  on  this 
Avhole  business  of  recruiting,  using  their  existing  facilities,  not  going 
at  it  Avith  the  idea.  "We  are  going  to  take  over  everything,’'  because 
Ave  couldn’t  do  it  anyhoAV.  Ave  couldn’t  develo])  a machinery,  Ave  do  not 
liave  a machinery.  ' The  inachinery  AA'e  luiA'e  noAV  is  just  dcA'clojiing 
an  utter  condition  of  chaos.  Anything  that  Avould  turn  this  over  to 
the  Employment  Sei'A'ice  AA'ould  create  a cha(»tic  condition. 

If  you  Avere  to  talk  to  the  executiA'es  of  these  large  cor])orations 
that  are  making  planes,  or  tanks,  or  aims,  they  Avould  tell  you  that 
same  story,  Ave  do  not  liave  intelligence  enough  of  leadership  to  do 
that. 

Noav  in  the  Hartford  are:i  there  is  the  same  ]iroblem,  Avith  the 
SelectiA'e  Service  taking  all  the  young  men.  We  have  to  replace  them 
Avith  Avomen,  and  there  is  considerable  resistance  on  the  part  of  Avomen 
here  in  Hartford  to  enqiloyment.  "It  hasn’t  been  made  clear  to  us 
that  Ave  are  needed.”  that  is  Avhat  the  AA'omen  tell  me,  and  that  is  Avhat 
the  people  all  over  tlie  country  tell  me.  I haA'e  had  meetings  Avith  the 
representative  people.  They  say.  "Onr  people  don’t  understand,  this 
thing  has  never  been  explained.”  The  industries  tell  me  they  can  t 
get  Avomen  and  the  women  are  resisting  employment.  There  is  no 
feadership;  the  War  ManpoAver  Commission  hasn’t  been  heard  of  in 
Hartford. 

The  hidustries  say  "if  .something  isn’t  done  ]iretty  quickly  about  this 
thing,  AA’e  are  going  to  haA’e  an  utterly  chaotic  condition  in  this  city 

of  ours.”  ^ . . . 

Noav  I Avant  to  refer  just  a minute  to  the  Kansas  City  situation, 
because  I tbink  it  illustrates  a number  of  the  problems  that  are  coming 
up  at  the  pre.sent  time. 

Kansas  City  Avas  siqqiosed  to  have  a surplus  labor  market,  and 
the  result  is  that  a number  of  neAV  ]ilants  are  being  built ; Ih-att- 
Whitney  is  building  a large  plant  that  AAonld  employ,  according  to 
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tlieii-  staUMiiPiit.  about  :?0,00()  iu*opk>,  ami  will  take  .‘bOOO  from  Hart- 
ford that  will  have  to  l)e  re])laced  within  the  next  month.  Sunshine 
Ordnance  is  developing  a lar^e  plant  there. 

Of  course,  we  have  North  American  Aircraft  Cor])oration,  with 
ai'onnd  lt2,()()()  em])loyees,  and  that  will  he  increased  to  about  27,000 
within  the  next  3 months. 

Now  when  I was  in  Kansas  (’ity  2 veeks  a<io.  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Corporation  was  taking  about  12a  a day  out  of  Kansas  City. 

I don’t  know  how  many  the  recruiting;  service  for  the  Si<»:nal  Corps 
is  takin"  out  of  Kansas  City,  and  the  Civil  Service  is  recruiting  for 
the  Sifxnal  Corjts  and  also  for  the  Ordnance  Division  of  the  Army. 

I talked  to  the  Director  of  Manpower  for  that  area,  and  I said. 
“Yon  are  runnin<^  into  a verv  serious  situatioti  in  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
McDonald.” 

He  saitl,  “Yes;  hut  we  still  have  a j;ood  supply  of  labor.” 

I said,  “Nobody  knows  how  much  of  a supply  you  have.  I have  been 
around  to  the  schools,  your  traininj;  scho()ls.  Now  North  American 
is  very  much  cauicernecl  about  the  school  situation,  thev  are  not  <;et- 
tin^  any  recruits  any  more  from  the  schools,  and  all  except  two  of 
the  priyate  schools,  private  training;  schools,  have  l>een  taken  over  hv 
the  Signal  Corps;  tlie  present  employment  training  schools,  they  have 
oidy  about  80  in  training  now.  'I'he  schools  are  down  to  less  than 
one-fourth  of  capacity,  the  ])resent  Emjtloyment  Service.  AVhat  is 
the  trouble?”  I asked  Mr.  McDonald  that,  the  regional  director  of 
manpower.  “Now.”  I said,  “these  emi)loy<>rs  are  cutting  one  another's 
throats,  Mr.  McDonald,  trying  to  hid  up  end  take  iahoi’.  one  from  the 
other.”  I said,  “Why  doti’t  you  get  them  togelhei-,  why  hasn't  some- 
thing been  done  in  tliis  area  about  this  m;iit[)ower  ({uestion?'’  I said. 
“1^  our  Employment  Service  around  here  is  not  doing  much  about  it. 
and  you  are  not  getting  together,  the  schools  are  complaining  about 
the  Employment  Service,  that  they  are  being  held  up  in  theii'  recniit- 
ing  ])rogram  by  the  Employment  Service,  and  the  iudnstries  are  com- 
plaining— North  American  complains  that  these  other  companies  are 
coming  along  and  stealing  their  people  at  the  time  they  are  trying  to 
produce  planes,  and  what  has  been  done  about  it?” 

d'he  answer  is — nothing  has  been  done  aiioiit  it  yet  in  Kansas  City. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  elements  in  the  Kansas  C’ity  situation 
that  you  hud  in  all  these  situations,  which  is  one  of  the  things  you 
are  up  against  all  the  time — the  reltaionship  of  .sliortages  to  manpower, 
that  is.  these  recurring  shortages.  I suppose  that  is  th(>  kind  of  thing 
that  one  can’t  meet  eutii'ely— -shoitage  of  materials.  The  workers  say 
in  the  morning,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  tliis  afternoon  ?”  And  yoii 
get  those  situations,  which  are  very  regrettable. 

Of  course,  shortages  sometimes  lead  to  a real  or  alleged  hoarding  of 
manjiower,  and  that  (juestion  as  to  how  long,  for  instance,  an  industry 
ought  to  retain  workers  for  whom  it  doesn’t  liave  employment,  I think 
there  are  a lot  of  questions  like  that  that  can  only  he  met  by  peo])le 
who  really  are  woiking  with  industries  a 1 the  time  on  this  business, 
not  by  somebody  who  is  running  an  office  downtown.  You  really  have 
to  discuss  that. 

I know  of  several  industries  iu  which  that  question  is  constantly 
recurring.  How  long  should  we  retain  jieople  on  our  pay  rolls,  for  in- 
stance. if  we  have  shortages?  That  is  a real  fpiestion  in  the  Kansas 
City  area. 
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Now  1 wanted  to  refer  for  a moment  to  the  M ichita  area,  because 
T think  it  illustrates— again,  Kansas  City  has  the  same  problems  with 
Selective  Service.  The  Selective  Service  has  begun,  of  course,  to  de- 
velo])  a constructive  apiiroach  to  the  industries  there,  the  North  Amer- 
ican, but  again  they  are  dealing  with  draft  Ixjards  from  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  all  over  the  country,  and 
of  cour.se,  a large  ]>art  of  the  time  their  i)ei-sonnel  department  is  deal- 
ing with  Selective  Service  boards  and  a])])eals,  and  I went  over  tbeir 
report  for  August  with  them:  it  was  ])erfectly  amazing— 1 mean  the 
volume  of  work  they  had  had  on  ai)i)eals.  Now,  of  course,  it  may 
be  that  they  appeal  too  many  cases,  but  there  is  mt  understanding; 
there  is  no  policy  about  that. 

Now  that  is  a thing  that  has  got  to  be  done,  and  done  (juickly.  and 
yet  we  haven’t  any  machinery.  We  are  talking  about  develoi)ing  uni- 
versal service,  and  here  we  have  got  a key  problem  about  the  drafting 
of  key  ]>ersonnel  in  some  of  our  critical  ‘industries  right  now.  and  we 
do  not  have  the  machinery  even  for  reaching  that  ])roblem.  not  to 
speak  of  the  machinery  to  place  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation. 

We  need  to  move  on  that  front  very,  very  quickly,  and  to  get  the 
right  tv])e  of  ])eo])le  it  on  it. 

Now  Selective  Service.  I think,  has  made  a beginning  on  tliat,  but 
again,  of  course,  it  is  not  through  the  local  boards.  I tbink  charging 
local  boards  with  any  sei’ious  responsibility  ceitainly  Avould  be  just 
as  chaotic  as  charging  the  emi)loyment  offices  with  it. 

Now,  in  Wichita,  you  have,  of  course,  three  aircraft  corporations, 
Boeing  being  the  largest.  Boeing  now  has  about  15,000  and  is  rapidly 
developing,  they  are  coming  into  mass  production  in  the  development 
of  their  new  models,  and  Boeing  Avill  run  up  to  about  30,01)0  in  a short 
time.  At  the  same  time  Selective  Service  will  draw  out  mos-t  of  the 
peo])le  they  have  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  very  im])ortant — I think 
one  has  to' really  sit  and  talk  to  these  men  and  have  them  tell  what  it 
is  going  to  mean  to  them  if  so-and-so  is  withdrawn;  they  are  just 
going  to  be  ])owerless. 

Well,  Boeing  has  developed  pretty  good  relationships  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  in  Kansas.  Oklahoma  is  certainly  bearing  down  on  them, 
tile  draft  boards  in  Oklahoma  are  bearing  clown  on  them.  You  see, 
evidently  again  what  is  happening  is  that  these  boys  from  Oklahoma 
have  left  tb.eir  home  towns  and  are  working  and  earning  good  wages, 
and  the  local  boards  are  being  asked,  “How  about  these  boys  in 
Wicbila?”  and  they  are  drafting  some  of  the  keymen  in  Wichita — 
Oklahoma  draft  boards — that  are  absolutely  needed  if  we  are  going 
to  get  jtlanes  from  Boeing. 

Now  tbe  Selective  Service  in  Kansas  bas  ])retly  good  relationships 
there,  and  are  making  a beginning  in  constructive  aiiproacb.  and  I 
shoidd  say  that  ])robably  the  Selective  Service  in  Kansas  has  made  a 
beginning — it  has  begun  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  the  'I'olan 
committee  envisages  for  these  insjiectoi’  sei'vices  of  tlu'irs.  only  it 
hasn’t  been  developed  on  a sufficient  scale — in  advising  the  industries 
and  discussing  ther  needs  and  their  key  perscumel.  so  tbe  industries 
are  not  wrecked  while  our  Army  is  being  built  up.  d hey  have,  of 
course,  like  the  other  conqianies — Boeing  and  the  other  companies  have 
their  won  personnel  departments. 

The  Enqdoyment  Sei-vice  in  Wichita,  until  very  recently,  has  been 
very  inefficient.  It  has  improved  some.  I attended  a m<'(>ting  of  the 
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personnel  department,  Avent  over  the  factories  and  talked  to  them 
about  thoir  problems  aud  the  problems  they  liad  in  recruiting  per- 
sonnel. Most  of  those  people  are  from  around  that  area,  Missouri, 
Oklalioma,  and  Kansas.  Now  tliey  liavc'  llie  same  percentage  of  women 
as  the  other  companies;  it  runs  jiboiit  20  pei*cent,  and  of  course  it  is 
growing.  Of  coui'se,  all  those  industries  are  going  to  have  to  2:0  up 
to  about  60  percent  women. 

1 he  Employment  Service  there  hasnV  been  any  givat  asset  to  them; 
there  lias  been  a reserve  pool.  The  gap  between  tliem  and  tlie  Em- 
ployment Service  lias  been  pretty  Avide.  and  it  wasn't  helped  by  a meet- 
ing we  had  there  some  2 Aveeks  ago.  We  had  a meeting  of  all  the  per- 
sonnel departments  and  representatives  of  the  Employment  Service, 
and  the  regional  representatiA^e  of  the  Employment  Service.  And  1 
thought  that  the  speech  made  by  the  regional  re])i*esentatiA’e  of  the 
Employment  Service  Avas  one  of  llie  most  unfortunate  things  I have 
cA'er  heard.  He  shoAved  an  utter  lack  of  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  those  industries.  He  shoAA’ed  that  he  just  AA  asn't  close  to  the  picture 
^ ^ - f a.  A t c"i  take  the  j)eople  referred  by  tlie  Employment 

Service.  He  said,  “Two  weeks  a^o  we  sent  tliem  a bunch  of  men,  and 
they  tnriKHl  them  down,  and  last  week  they  emjiloyed  them.”  We 
di^-nssed  it  with  the  head  of  the  Boeiiijr  Co.  there,  and  they,  of  coni-se, 
said,  didn't  need  them;  Ave  ilon’t  need  peo]>le  caa'ca’  day.”  He 
said,  ‘‘We  don't  need  these  skills  every  dav.  We  Avant'to  cooperate 
Avith  the  Employment  Service,  hnt  frankly  Ave  lun-e  ne\-er  been  able 
to  look  to  the  Employment  Service  foi'  any  larire  number  of  people 

that  Ave  need  in  our  industry;  Ave  haA'e  had  to  ^o'out  and  recruit  them 
ourselves.'’ 

That  is  about  the  })icture  in  AA’ichita;  they  need  to  recruit  lai-ge 
numbers  of  Avonien ; there  is  going  to  be  a housing  problem  there  for 
the  Avomen.  hether  our  national  housing  organization  has  been  Avide 
awake  enough  to  meet  that  ])roblem.  I begin  to  haA'e  some  (jnestion 
AAhetnc'r  they  ha\’e  lf)oked  ahead  on  that.  They  haA'e  been  thinking  in 
terms  of  recruiting  local  Avomen.  I doubt  verv  much  if  tliey 'lire 
going  to  depend  on  local  Avomen,  and  they  are  facing,  I tliink.  a'large 
pi'oblem  of  the  migration  of  Avomen  into  that  area. 

Senator  Ih:ppi:R.  It  certainly  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  housing 
in-oblem  and  the  manpoAver  problem  should  Avork  in  the  very  closest 
rela(ionshij) ; that  is.  those  who  are  solv  ng  the  two  problems,  because 
you  have  housing  facilities  for  jieople,  and  Avhen  you  moA’e  iieople  you 
haA'e  to  ha\'e  facilities  for  them. 

Alonsignor  O (trady.  That  is  right.  I think  there  is  one  <]uestion 
in  housing  of  Avliich  Ave  have  to  become  more  and  more  aAvare,  and  that 
is  the  local  attitudes.  The  mayor  of  the  city  Avants  a certain  type  of 
housing.  XoAv,  unfort  unately.'sometimes  the  mayor  of  the  city'  is  not 
always  aAvare  of  the  imj»ortance  of  this  national  situation ; the  fact  that 
our  first  concern  noAv  in  that  toAvn  may  be  the  building  of  planes  rather 
than  beautifying  the  city.  Oui-  first  interest  in  tharcity,  in  AVichita 
foi  instance,  right  uoaa’  is  the  making  of  jilanes,  and  our  first  interest 
in  Bridgeport  right  uoav  is  the  making  of  planes  and  of  guns,  that  is 
our  first  interest,  and  not  just  of  beautifying  the  city  of  Bridgeport. 
And  I think  that  problem  has  entered  into  it  a good' deal : local  atti- 
tudes and  local  traditions  and  local  prejiulices. 

And  the  same  is  true  Avith  this  employment  situation,  that  aa-b  luiA^e 
to  face  this  as  a national  problem,  not  just  as  a city  problem,  a State 
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problem,  and  satisfy  all  the  GoA’crnors  of  all  the  States  and  proA'ide 

patronage  for  them.  ... 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  mnch  being  done  tOAvard  proA'iding  liA'ing  quar- 
ters in  the  homes  of  residents  of  these  cities?  _ 

Monsignor  OTjRAdy.  No;  I don’t  think  that  there  has  been  snflicient. 
The  thing  hasn’t  been  interpreted  to  the  people  sufficiently  yet  any 
place.  Noav,  there  is  a thing,  I think,  that  should  he  the  function  of 
the  manpoAA'er  organization.  That  is  basic,  I AA'ould  say.  But  again, 
of  course,  this  IManpower  Commission  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  set  up 
in  April,  and  noAV  it  is  NoA’ember,  and  in  Wichita  they  told  me — I 
said,  “Do  you  knoAv  Avhat  this  ManpoAver  Commission  is  supposed 

to  do?” 

And  they  said  thev  didn’t  know.  These  Avere  personnel  departments 

of  industries.  _ , m i n i 

Senator  Pepper.  Eor  example,  suppose  you  should  nnd  an  elderly 

or  a middle-aged  couple,  tAVO  or  thi-ee  i^eople  living  in  a tAvo-  or  three- 
story^  house,  Avith  seA’eral  rooms  relatiA'ely'  aA'ailable  there,  whether  or 
not  it  is  imperatiA'e  to  build  housing  facilities,  in  A'icAV  of  the  shortages 
of  labor  and  critical  materials,  in  those  areas  until  at  least  the  facilities 
that  might  reasonably  be  made  available  in  private  homes  are  used  by 
some  A-oluntry  and  patriotic  coojAeration  by  the  local  people. 

Monsignor'O’GRADY.  I think  there  is  an  aAvful  lot  to  be  done  on  that : 
but  I think  that  Government  itself,  and  the  national  organization  of 
GoA'ernment  has  to  do  that.  I think  that  ought  to  l>e  a basic  function 
of  your  Mani)ower  Commission.  War  ManpoAver  Commission.  They 
ought  to  get  out  and  interpret  to  the  people  of  the  community  this 
thing  as  a patriotic  duty. 

Some  of  the  women,  I find,  themselves  have  done  a pretty  good  ]ob 
on  that.  I notice  in  Bridgeport  I found  that  the  most  effective.  1 
canvassed  about  50  women  in  the  training  school  there  from  out>ide. 
and  I wanted  to  find  out  about  the  difficulties  they  had  in  secui-ing 
rooms,  and  I found  that  that  is  the  way  they  got  them.  Some  had 
difficulties  at  first,  but  through  their  friends,  through  somebody  from 
their  home  town  Avho  had  been  in  Bridgeport  before,  she  looked  around 
and  found  them  a room.  I think  that  that  is  one  of  the  things,  I think 
that  some  sort  of  temporary  housing,  the  use  of  local  facilities. 

In  agricultural  labor  you  luiA'e  got  the  same  thing  again ; the  fullest 
use  of  the  local  supply,' the  rationalizing  of  it,  getting  people  to  see 
that  you  can  substitute,  that  the  farmer  doesn’t  need — the  dairy  farmer 
may  need  skilled  labor  to  handle  his  coavs,  but  he  doesn’t  need  them  in 
everytliing  on  his  farm.  He  has  got  to  go  to  work  himself,  too.  He 
can’t  go  to  work  in  a factory  and  hire  labor  to  tend  to  his  farm.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  that,  that  is  a local  campaign. 

Again,  of  course,  in  New  Eiurhind.  AA'ell.  the  regional  manpower 
commission  has  somebody  off  in  Boston,  and  Boston  doesn’t  haA'e  any' 
large  Avar  industries,  and  aa'b  haA'e  got  a committee  in  Boston,  and  that 
is  that.  That  is  manpoAA’er  in  NeAv  England. 

In  these  critical  centers  they  don’t  knoAv  who  is  the  Director  of  iMan- 
poAver ; he  has  never  had  anv’  representative  in  the  area.  They  (hm’t 
knoAV  what  it  means;  the  industries  don’t  knoAV  AA'hat  this  AA"ar  Man- 
power Commission  means.  Thev  haA’e  read  about  it  in  the  neAvspa])ers. 
and  that  is  all  they  knoAv  about  it. 

So  I think  we  haA'e  to  present  the  program  to  the  peojde  locally  if  avc 
want  them  to  go  along  Avith  us. 
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SiMiMtnr  Pei’pki!.  AVoll,  Moiiiji^nor.  is  it  fair  to  ask  you,  or  is  it  fair 
for  you  to  say,  tliat  luiviii<;  hmi  over  praetieally  all  of  this  country, 
that  this  whole  prohleiu  of  production,  maii[)ower  recruiting-,  distri- 
hution  and  use,  housing  facilities  and  the  like,  is  one  })rohleni  that 
has  to  he  intefxratetl  ? 

^ Monsi«-n,or  O (ti!adv.  It  is  one  problem.  You  take  contractors. 
Now  whei-e  we  are  continuinjx  to  develop  new  facilities  in  the  Kansas 
City  area,  should  we  have  so  many  new  factories  in  the  Kansas  City 
area  ^ AAell,  that  is  certainly  relaled  to  maiH)ower  because  they  have 
been  developed  there. 

I asked  some  of  the  officials  of  Pratt-AVhitney  why  they  wei  e huild- 
injx  that  plant.  Ibis  man  saiil.  “We  understood  there  is  a sur})lus 
of  labor  ()ut  there;  we  will  need  oO.tXK)  in  that  area.'’ 

( ertainly  the  building-  of  a new  !iir[)hine-engine  factory  in  Kansas 
( it_^  invtdves  nuinpower,  30.()(X)  pt'o|)le,  tind  it  invoh’cs  housing-  in 
Kansas  City,  and  there  is  a question,  therefore,  of  the  volume  of 
production  that  should  he  developed  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  as  to 
ho\y  much  can  the  Kansas  City  ariai  stand. 

-Xow  I don't  know  that  anybody  is  studying  that  problem  :is  a unit, 
as  one  {U-ohlem.  I think  that  this  problem,  this  i)rogram,  has  to  be 
unified,  and  that  there  must  be  a unified  a|)proach  to  tin*  t)roblem. 

h or  instance.  Mr.  Kaiser's  officials  come  into  Kansas  City  an<l  kee]) 
on  taking  125  people  a day  from  Kansas  City,  and  Kansas  City  can't 
stand  that.  Nobody  is  sitting  down  and  thinking  that  out  as  one 
problem. 

In  Buffalo,  for  instance,  luu-e  a month  ago  everybody  was  saying 
that  there  was  a laboi-  shortage  in  Buffalo.  Then  (xeneral  Somei'-vefi 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  move  some  of  the  contracts  out  of 
Buthdo.  I he  chamber  of  commerce  then  announct'd  that  there  was 
no  .dioi-tage  and  invited  them  to  come  and  study  it.  Of  (-oiiise.  the 
chamber  of  commerce  is  right  in  regard  to  the 'evidence*.  AVe  don't 
know  whether  there  is  a shortage  in  Iluffalo  or  not;  w(>  have  no  means 
of  tletei-mining. 

I said  to  the  jxersonnel  director  of  Bell  Air  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 
“Ila.ye.  you  a shortage^”  And  he  said,  ‘‘AAV  are  I'unning  into  a short- 
age.' I said.^‘‘That  is  better;  I have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  a 
real  shortage."  I said,  “IIow  do  vou  know  that  there  is  a diorta<''e 

‘■AAVn."  he  said.  “our  lines  aren’t  so  long;  we  hav’e  got  t(x  remain 
open  nights  now  in  ordei-  to  get  people.’’  Their  employment  office 
remains  open  at  night. 

Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  here  is  that  debate  on  in  the  Buffalo  area 
at  the  jiresent  time,  the  very  debate  going  on  between  the  c-hamber 
of  commerce  and  the  Federal  officials.  They  say  that  the  Federal 
officials  haven't  been  oj)  the  scene,  and  that  is'true'.  AAV  have  nobo<ly 
in  Bullalo  that  is  actually  capable  of  tletei-nnning,  from  tin*  stand- 
point of  our  Government,  whether  there  is  a real  shoitage  there  or 
whethei-  or  not  we  should  ki'ep  sending  additional  contracts  into  the 
Buffalo  area,  and  we  are  not  going  to  settle  that  by  having  a debate 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce  (d‘  Buffalo  ;ihout  it. 

Dr.  Bamb.  On  that  point  suppose  you  had  the  structure  described 
in  the  Kilgore-Pep])er  hill,  S.  2871, 'whereby  you  had  for  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  or  the  lluffalo  metro))olitan  area,  "a  regional  or  district 
board  to  be  compased  of  a representatix  e from  the  Office  of  AVar 
iMoliilization,  tlu*  ( hairman  of  that  Board  representing  the  Directoi- 
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■of  AA’ar  Mobilization;  and  as  member.-  of  Ins  district  lioard  you  had 
reiu-esentatives  of  the  Office  of  Production  and  Supply  or.  as  it  is 
now.  the  AVar  Production  Board;  and  reiu'esentatives  of  the  1 rocure- 
ment  Divisions  of  the  Armv  and  Navy  operating  in  that  area;  and  a 
representative  of  vour  Office  of  Manpower  Supply  as  it  is  m the  bill, 
or  vour  AVar  IManpower  Commission  as  it  is  lyow;  and  possibly,  tor 
.special  consultation,  a representative  of  the  National  Housing  Ad- 
ministration called  in  to  provide  for  any  expansions  that  were  going 
to  take  place — what  would  be  the  effect,  do  you  think,  on  the  op.eia- 
tions  in  that  area,  of  having  that  kind  of  centralized  actiMtA  vith  a 
single  Federal  board  responsible  for  checking  these  various  related 

oiierations^  ^ tj  £ 

Monsignor  O'Gkady.  T think  vou  couhl  decide  whether  or  not  Buf- 
falo could  .stand  any  additional  develoimient.  That  of  the 

questions  that  is  being  debated  in  the  newspapers  in  Bnnalo  and  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  have  any 


a ^ 7 

additional  contracts.  • i . i i 

For  instance,  I assume  that  it  would  have  a service  that  would 

maintain  close  contact  with  industry,  because  I think  an  av  ful  lot 
(ieiiends  on  that,  on  the  type  of  service  you  set  up  with  the  industries. 
I don’t  mean  a service  that  ju.st  nags  them,  or  anything  like  that,  or, 
as  it  is  now.  issues  directives  to  them,  but  a service  that  has  its  ])ei- 
smmel  in  the  plants  day  by  day,  in  the  two  Curtiss-AAT-ight  plants  and 

Bell  Air.  right  in  there.  i ^ 

Dr.  Lamb.  You  would  start  with  the  AVar  Production  Board  and 

the  Procurement  Divisions  having  their  representatives  there,  is  that 


right  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right.  • 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  the  Vfaniiower  Office  having  its  labor  utilization 

inspectors  or  inspector? 

Vronsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right,  he  should  be  there. 

Dr.  IjAmb.  So  that  both  groiqis  would  have  their  own  representa- 
tives operating  inside  the  idants  at  all  times  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right.  Then  I suppose  you  could  use 
this  employment  service  for  recruiting.  Sometimes  I wonder  as  to 
Avhat  its  functions  are.  But  I do  th.ink  you  need  a service,  as  aou 
lioinf  out,  that  is  very  close  to  the  factories,  that  is  right  there,  that 

represents  Amur  sup]dv.  your  inaiqxiAver. 

Then  I think  housing  is  going  to  be  close  to  the  luctnre. qirobablv 
much  closer  than  Ave  realize  just  uoav,  and  the  full  utilization  of  all 
local  facilities  for  housing  is  going  to  be  necessary.  I think  that  is 
<>-oing  to  become  mori'  and  more  acute  day  bA’  day.  much  mori*^  acute 
Than'^it  has  been.  I think  that  in  the  next  3 months  it  is  going  to 
become  A’er\'  acute. 

Senator  Pfpper.  Tmder  the  set-im  that  Dr.  Lamb  mentioned  to  you 
it  would  be,  in  your  opinion.  Avould  it  not.  a great  asset  to  those  re- 
gional offices  to'be  part  of  a Nation-wide  organization? 

^ Monsignor  O'Grady.  To  be  a paif  of  one  organization,  because  I 
don't  think  you  can  separate  it.  It  is  one  problem,  the  number  of 
contracts  a’ou  let  in  a particular  area,  the  spreading  out  of  the  con- 
tracts, and  the  rationalization  of  labor. 

Senator  Pepper.  Your  training  Drogram? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  Oh.  yes.  that  is  very  important,  because  that 
Avhole  training  jirogram  needs  to  be  recamnissed  all  the  time.  For 
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instance,  take  the  Linited  Aircraft  Corporation  wliich  includes  Pratt- 
Whitney  and  has  about  six  brandies,  they  have  decided  to  build  up 
them  own  training  program  because  they  claim  that  existing  training 
programs  don’t  meet  their  needs.  Those  training  programs  have  to  be 
fitted  in  very  closely  with  the  plans  of  industry.  Then,  of  course,  you 
have  to  decide  how  much  you  are  going  to  do  within  the  pfant 
itself. 

Now  only  one  in  every  four  of  Pratt -Whitney’s  people  have  any 
preemployment  training — I think  that  is  the  ratio. 

That  whole  training  program,  the  whole  recruiting  program,  you 
see,  for  industry,  and  how  you  are  going  to  plan  it,  and  Avhat  areas 
you  are  going  to  canvass,  and  whether  or  not  Mr.  Kaiser  should  be 
permitted  to  take  several  thousand  people  out  of  New  York  City 
or  out  of  Kansas  City,  whether  or  not  that  is  a good  policy — I don't 
mean  that  you  ought  to  just  issue  orders  against  Mr.  Kaiser,  but  you 
ought  to  talk  wdth  him  about  it.  A lot  of  these  problems  can"  be 
settled  by  the  process  of  discussion,  not  necessarily  by  issuing  direc- 
tives all  the  time,  because  they  don’t  amount  to  much  unless  you 
implement  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  isn’t  it  a rather  sail  commentary  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  national  set-up  that  Mr.  Kaiser  apparently  Avas  left 
on  his  own  to  go  all  the  way  across  the  continent  and  choose  his 
own  place  from  which  to  get  labor,  and  then  have  to  transport  it 
across  the  continent  ? 

iMonsignor  O’Gradv.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  instead  of  that  hai)pening  if  there 
had  been  a regional  and  national  set-up  such  as  Dr.  Lamb  presupposed 
here  a bit  ago.  then  Mr.  Kaiser  wouldn’t  have  been  the  one  going 
out  and  making  the  selection  as  to  the  aiea  from  which  he  would  get 
his  labor,  but  he  would  go  to  a conpietent  agency  and  tell  his  problem, 
and  that  agency,  having  access  to  its  agencies  all  over  the  country, 
could  look  at  the  Nation  and  if  it  were  proj)er  to  take  some  labor  from 
somewhere,  they  could  bring  about  the  migration  of  that  labors 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  presumably  thei-e  might  have  been  a place 
closer  than  New  York  from  which  the  migration  might  have  been 
obtained,  if  that  were  imperative? 

Monsignor  O’Grady.  Yes.  For  in.stanee,  recently  they  transported 
several  hundred  workers  from  Chicago  to  Washington  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  to  work  on  the  farms,  and  I think  about  150  of  them 
decam])ed  the  moment  they  got  there.  U the  same  time  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  have  got  an  oversupply  in  Texas,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
they  could  ha\’e  secui’ed  all  the  workers  they  needed  fi'om  Texas. 
But  here  they  went  to  Chicago  instead  and  recruited  workers  there. 
It  is  a question  of  planning. 

It  is  really  amazing  to  me  the  fact  that  Ave  haA’en’t  caught  on  to 
the  fact  that  Ave  didn’t  have  a plan.  W(>  haA*e  kept  on  talking  about 
an  Employment  Service,  and  that  the  Employment  Service  should 
do  this.  But  Ave  haA'e  neA’er  sat  doAvn  and  studied  the  Employment 
Service  and  studied  its  limitations  and  its  ability  to  do  a job,  Ave  haA^e 
assumed  that  somehoAv  or  other  it  Avas  able  to  do  it  and  Ave  haA'e  kept 
on  appropriating  money  for  it. 

I am  one  of  those.  I thiiik,  who  has  helped  in  deA'eloping  this  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  I haven’t  any  ax  to  grind  or  any  reason  to 
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criticize  it  other  than  I Avant  to  see  the  production  of  our  Nation 
(»rganized  on  an  (‘tlicient  ba.sis  so  tliat  Ave  can  succeed  in  the  task  that 
confronts  ca’ci'A'  one  of  us.  That  i^  all  I am  intere.sted  in. 

Senator  Pepper,  '^^'ell.  Monsignor.  y<ui  have  certainly  given  us  a 
magnificent  statement  based  iqmn  a remarkalily  Avide  experience  and 

a deep  understandinj>:  ol  the  Avliole  problem. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  I am  sure  that  this  record 
is  going  to  l)e  very  helpful  in  approaching  this  ])roblem.  5 ou  have 
just  emphasized  how  absurd  it  is  to  ])ut  the  cart  before  the  horse  and 
starting  to  talk  about  conqtul.sion  in  ordering  ])eople  around  all  f)A'er 
tlie  country,  Avhen  Ave  lun-en’t  yet  Avorked  out  any  machinery  that  is 
decently  ailetiuate  to  deal  Avith' those  Avho  are  Avilling  to  A'olunteer. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  I Avould  like  to  announce  that  this  afternoon  Dr. 
Lahey,  head  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board  <)f  the  War 
ManpoAver  Commission  Avill  a])pear  at  2 o'clock,  and  I think  you  Avill 
find  that  he  Avill  have  some  things  of  interest  to  say  relative  to  certain 

as])ects  of  this  problem. 

Thank  you  verv  much  again.  Monsignor. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  until  2 p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  - 

(The,  committee  reconvened  at  2 o'clock,  jiur.suant  to  adojurmenl.) 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  if  you  Avill  state  your  full  name  :ind  con- 
nection, and  then  give  any  statement  you  care  to  make  on  this  Avhole 
subject  of  maniioAver.  juiblic  health,  or  the  doctor  angle  of  the  situ- 
ation. Ave  Avill  tliank  vou  A'ery  much. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  FRANK  H.  LAHEY,  CHAIRMAN,  CENTRAL 
BOARD  OF  PROCUREMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
COMMANDER  MAXWELL  E.  LAPHAM,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

Dr.  Lahey.  I am  Dr.  Frank  H.  Lahey,  Chairman  of  the  CenMal 
Board  of  Procurement  and  Assigment  Service  for  Physicians,  Dentists,, 
and  Veterinarians,  a diA'ision  of  the  AVar  ManpoAA’er  C'ommissibn. 

I don’t  knoAv  just  Avhat  you  Avould  like  to  knoAv  about  the  gen.eral 

situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVell.  Avhat  are  the  duties  of  the  agency  of  Avhich 

you  are  the  chairman  ? j,  i • 

Dr.  Lahey,  May  I go  back  to  what  promoted  the  creation  of  this 

agency.  Senator? 

Senator  Pepper.  Good. 

Dr.  Lahey.  They  are  that  aa'c  all  had  the  feeling,  all  physicians  aaLo 
participated  in  the  last  Avar,  felt  that  the  obtaining  of  doctors  then 
Avas  so  poorly  planned  that  certain  areas  of  depletion  developed. 

In  addition  to  that  Ave  had  knoAvn  the  English  experience  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  armed  foi'ces  and  Ave  knew  that  they  had  arrived 
at  a quota-system  plan  in  order  to  allocate  equitably  limited  number  of 
doctors. 

The  National  Committee  on  Medical  Preparedness  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  met  to  discuss  this  probkmi — I ha])peneil  at  that 
time  to  be  the  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association — and  it 
suggested  that  in  order  to  aA'oid  depletion  and  to  be  able  to  obtain  an 
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adequate  number  of  doctors  for  the  aimed  forces,  in  all  the  branches, 
and  still  he  able  to  retain  enough  for  industry,  hosjiitals,  and  civilian 
jiopulation.  it  would  require  some  over-ah  program  or  plan  of  obtain- 
ing and  distributing  them. 

After  presentation  of  the  ]m»posed  program  by  Mi’.  McNutt  to  the 
President  an  Executive  order  was  issued  creating  this  hoard.  Dr. 
James  Paullin,  of  Atlanta,  was  appointed  a member;  Dr.  Harry  B. 
Stone,  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  Leonard  Camalier,  of  Washington,  represent- 
ing the  dentists;  and  Dr.  Harold  Diehl, of  Minneapolis,  were  appointed 
memher.s,  with  myself  as  chairman. 

Previous  to  even  the  est ai)lishment  of  this  ])hin  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  through  its  national  committee  on  medical  prepared- 
ness. had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  war  and  the  needs  for  knowing 
something  about  the  doctors.  Tliis  group  established  a national  roster 
of  physicians  on  their  own  hook  and  at  their  own  expense,  in  which  they 
had  all  the  doctors  of  the  United  States  tahtilated.  as  to  their  training, 
age,  and  need  in  the  community. 

Then  along  came  the  appointment  of  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service,  and  the  work  was  turned  (n  er  to  them.  Then  a second 
questionnaire  went  out,  250,000  of  tho.se  went  out  to  doctors,  dentists, 
and  veterinarians,  and  those  were  then  returned. 

In  those  questionnaires  the  doctors  were  given  four  choices; 

1.  Will  vou  go  in  the  Naw? 

2.  AVill  you  go  in  the  Army? 

3.  Will  you  be  relocated  elsewhere? 

4.  Do  you  wish  to  remain  where  you  are  and  participate  in  the  war 
through  your  etforts  where  you  are? 

They  all  answered,  and  those  (piestionnaires  have  been  tabulated. 
So  we  know  what  their  preferences  are. 

Then,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  we  had  viewed  the  situation  as  an 
all-over  picture,  quotas  were  established  for  the  various  States,  and  in 
establishing  these  quotas  weight  was  given  to  the  fact  that  there  ai’e 
more  doctors,  for  instance,  in  New  York  than  there  are  in  the  rural 
communities  of  your  State,  Senator  Hill,  of  which  I hapjien  to  know 
something.  The  quotas  were  weighted  to  counterbalance,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  needs,  and  these  quotas  were  established  for  each  State  in 
proportion  to  the  pre-war  number  of  active  private  practitioners 
weighted  by  the  ratio  of  physicians  of  this  category  to  the  pojnilation. 
Those  quotas  have  been  overmet  in  some  States,  and  undermet  in 
others. 

You  must  remember  that  at  the  reque.st  of  the  meilical  profession — 
in  order  that  we  can  place  the  responsibiliiy  directly — reci  uitment  has 
been  done  on  a voluntary  basis,  and  the  Pi’ocurement  and  Assignment 
Service  possesses  now  no  compulsory  jiower  either  to  coni])el  a man 
to  enter  tbe  .service  or  to  compel  him  to  remain  where  he  is  presently 
located.  But  on  the  other  hand.  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
set  its  organization  up  on  what  seemed — and  does  to  me — quite  an 
ideally  democratic  basis.  It  established  an  organization  with  a central 
(tffice  in  Washington,  a consultant  office  in  Chicago,  nine  corps  area  com- 
mittees acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  an<l  State,  district,  and  county 
committees.  The  duties  of  State  and  local  committees  haye  included 
the  determination  of  essentiality  and  availability  of  |)bvsicians,  den- 
tists, and  veterinarians  either  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  staffs  of 
institutions  dealing  with  medical  problems. 
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So  the  countrv  was  tlivided.  in  terms  of  its  doctors,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians,  into  available  and  essential  persons.  4 be  Army  has  been 
interested  in  obtaining  jthysicians  45  or  under,  literally  37  years  of 
age  or  under  with  troops.  They  have  said  that  foi'  trooj)s  they  would 
like  37  or  under  and  for  specialists  they  would  like  between  37  and  45. 

So  we  really  bad  tbe  situation  (juite  well  in  band,  as  I think  I can 
show  yon,  becau.se,  while  we  posse.'^sed  no  authority,  we  thought  we 
could  acquire  it  through  the  Selective  Service. 

A letter  to  this  elfect  was  sent  to  each  individual  who  had  signified 
his  willingness  to  serve,  in  which  was  roughly  this  statement ; 

You  arc  within  the  draft  ajic  ; .vou  have  sijjiiificd  in  a questionnaire  .vour  willing- 
ness to  serve;  you  have  hecu  investigated  hy  Procurement  and  Assiguiuent  and 
have  heen  found  availalile  for  military  service.  Y'ou  are  therefore  directed  to 
seek  a conimissioiL 

At  the  same  time  Selective  Service  lieadcj^nartei^s  in  eacli  State  was 
notified  to  this  effect : 

.lolin  Smith  has  sifiiufied  his  willingness  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  and  can 
he  simred  fi’om  his  comnmnity;  he  is  within  the  draft  age.  This  information  is 
given  to  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  desire  reclas.sitication  of  this  individual. 

On  April  28  there  had  been  issued  from  General  Hershey’s  head- 
qtiarters  a directive  which  said  that  any  medical  officer  because  he  ob- 
tains a commission  lias  stifficient  income  so  that  he  may  not  claim 
exemption  on  the  basis  of  dependency — that  gave  us  a gotal  deal  of 
authority,  it  seemed  to  us,  indirectly  except — and  this  isn  t critical, 
I have  to  state  the  facts — immediately  u]ton  the  action  of  Congress 
that  a man  must  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  dependents  it  ^yas  realized 
that  we  had  no  authority  over  iihysicians,  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
obtain  a commis.sion  or  not. 

In  this  same  way  we  haA'e  no  authority  to  tell  a man  that  he  must 
stay  in  civilian  practice,  if  he  seems  to  be  essential. 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Now.  the  Army  that  takes  him  of 
course  coidd  do  something  about  it.  couldn't  they,  or  tbe  Navy? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Commandei’,  will  you  answer  that? 

Commander  Lai’ii.am.  'Ibe  Army  and  the  Navy,  I think,  have  co- 
operated very  well  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Pepper.  Sujijiose  a man  has  pre.sented  himself  fi’om  some 
area  where  there  was  a shortage  of  doctors  ali'eady;  is  he  allowed  by 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  to  get  a commission?^ 

Commander  Laph-VM.  No.  .mi-;  he  wouldn’t  be  commi.ssioned  unless 
he  had  been  cleared  through  Procurement  and  Assignment,  that  is 
until  we  had  said  that  he  was  available  for  military  service.  ^ 

Dr.  Lahey.  He  means  that  if  we  marked  bim  “e.<sent  iah’  the  Army 
wouldn’t  take  him. 

Senator  Hue.  You  mean  essential  in  carrying  out  the  })i’ivate  prac- 
tice in  that  community? 

Commander  Laph.'m.  Yes.  sir. 

Dr.  L.vhey.  In  j)i’oviding  ad^iuate  care  for  that  community. 

Senatoi-  Pepper.  Is  it  a fact,  for  instance,  that  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  there  is  a vast  overage  in  tbe  number  of  doctors  that  they 
have  contributed  in  excess  of  their  (piota  ? 

Commander  Lapiiam.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  did  that  hap])en? 

Commamh'i’  L.vPiiA>r.  South  (''arolina  has 
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Si’iiator  Pei’per  (iuterposinji) . Do  you  have  the  quotas  there,  ixnd 
would  you  thiuk  it  proper  that  they  he  put  iu  the  record?  If  it 
is  proi>er,  I would  like  to  have  them  in  the  record,  wouldn’t  you  think 
'O.  Senator  Hill  ? 

Senator  Hile.  Most  of  that  information  is  in  another  hearing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I tliink  we  ought  to  have  it  in  ours  unless  there 
is  some  reason  that  it  shouldn’t  be  in.  As  I recall  it,  the  State  of 

Oklahoma  is  ICO  percent.  . 

Commander  Lapham.  South  Carolina  has  filled  170  percent  of  its 

quota. 

Dr.  Lahey.  New  Mexico  is  224. 

Commander  Lapham.  Alabama  lias  filled  194  percent  of  its  quota. 
Senator  Pepper.  What  about  Florida  ? 

Commander  Lapham.  Florida  has  sup])lied  115  percent  of  its  quota. 
Senator  Pepper.  Suppose,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  yon 
tender  that.  You  may  identify  it  now  if  you  don’t  mind,  and  then 
offer  a copy  for  the  record.  Commander. 

Commander  Lapham.  That  is  a list  of  the  medical  officers  on  active 
duty,  by  States,  and  percentages  of  quotas,  as  of  September  30,  1942. 
( The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Taulk  Medical  officers  on  extended  active  duty  by  States  and  percentage  of 

qnotay  Sept,  Sif,  ]9^2 


State 


(irand  total 


Less: 

Hoeular  Army  and 
Xa\  y 

Colonial  and  for- 
eign  


Total,  Continental  United 
States  


Total  credited  to  States  — 


Alabama  . . 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California. 

('oloraio 

Connecticut  

Delaware 

District  of  C'oliimbia 
Florida 

Get»r?ia  . . 

Idaho  - - ... 

Illinois  - - 

Indiana  

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky  .. 
Loui-^iana 
Maine 


Cumu- 

lative 

total 

1 

Percent  , 
of  quota 

1 37,73C) 

1 

1 

ii.  3sr. 
232 

[ 

1 1 

■ - 1 

. 

' 35.  I IS 
1 

84  i 

32. 8S4 

9l  : 

343 

191 

1 136 

151 

119  1 

1,97S 

7b  , 

372 

120 

1 401 

70  1 

! 90 

145  1, 

428 

<6 

1 475 

115 

1 509 

145 

83 

160 

l.tH2 

72 

950 

133 

i 572 

107 

1 339 

106 

, 527 

165 

, 652 

206 

’ 178 

122 

1 

State 

Cumu-  1 
lative  • 
total 

Percent’ 
of  <juota 

MarvOmd  . - 

565 

104 

Massauhu^etts  — 

1.  358 

73 

Michii'an  

1.212 

114 

Miiine4()ta  

685 

9i 

Missis.'^ippi  - - 

211 

155 

Missouri — - --  --- 

; 838 

98 

Montana  . - - 

: S3 

112 

Nebraska  i 

258 

88 

Xevada  - 

20 

59 

Xew  Hampshire.  . ' 

! 98 

82 

Xew  .lersev - - ! 

1,  360 

100 

Xew  Mexico — 

92 

224 

Xew  ^ ork  . . - - 

6, 070 

71 

Xorth  Carolina  _ . - - 

510 

160 

Xorth  Dakota - 

70 

108 

Ohio  - 

1,890 

104 

Oklahoma 

371 

129 

Oregon  _ 

265 

103 

Penns  .-Ivania- . - - 

2.  434 

88 

Rhode  Island 

167 

90 

South  Carolina.  

264 

170 

South  Dakota - 

63 

137 

Tennc'See.- - 

543 

158 

Texjis  - 

1.278 

140 

TTah  - - -- 

95 

106 

VeruKmt - • 

9<) 

93 

Virgin  a - 

510 

135 

Washington 

411 

115 

West  Virginia. . - - - - 

317 

143 

Wisconsin - - 

-159 

SO 

Wvoitjinp  

1 58 

153 

S^Miatf)!’  Pkppkr.  And  those  (jiiiotas  :ire  tliose  described  by  Dr.  Duhey 
in  liis  previous  testimony? 

Dr.  L\hey.  That  is  right.  IVould  you  like  any  more  facts  as  to 

how  these  quotas  were  established? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes.  _ i • 

Dr.  Lahey.  Y<ju  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  difficult  it 

is  to  prevent  a man  from  going  into  the  service. 
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I have  iust  read  a paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Interstate  Post- 
graduate Assembly  in  Chicago,  last  Wednesday.  The  physician  has 
every  reason  for  going  into  the  service.  He  has  his  standing  in  the 
community,  he  has  the  pressure  of  the  community;  and  there  is  some- 
thing you  don’t  think  of,  he  has  the  pressure  of  his  wife  who  in  tR™ 
has  the  pressure  of  the  Avife  whose  husband  has  already  jjoiie  into  t le 

^^^pSides  that  he  has  another  thing  that  you  don’t  think  of,  .and  he 
has  the  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  consider  it.  He  has  to  consider  where 
he  will  be  when  the  war  is  over,  in  terms  of  the  man  who  has  gone 
and  the  man  who  has  not  gone,  because  I went  through  the  last  war 

and  I know  what  the  reaction  is. 

After  all,  you  can  talk  about  it,  but  within  Uie  medical  societies 
and  the  inner  sanctums  where  some  of  the  decisions  are  made,  the 
division  has  been  made  between  those  who  served  and  those  who  did 

not — and  he  knows  that.  ..i  i i 

So  after  all,  even  though  we  tell  him  to  stay,  and  even  though  he 

knows  that  the  community  needs  him,  sometimes  his  patriotism  and 
I mean  pure,  unadulterated  patriotism  and  even  personal  interest, 
prompts  him  to  disregard  his  need  at  home  and  apply  for  a commission. 

Senator  Pepper.  Which  indicates  what  may  be  the  difficulty,  it  not 
the  injustice,  of  making  it  a matter  of  personal  decision  as  to  whether 

he  shall  be  in  the  service  or  out  of  it?  . , . p i j . 

Dr.  Lahey.  Senator  Pepper,  you  and  I know  that  if  there  coulcl  be 

some  way  whereby  the  responsibility  for  the  decision  could  be  taken 
off  the  nian,  or  path  if  it  could  be  lessened  to  a degree  where  I could 
say  to  a man— and  this,  too,  is  in  the  paper— if  I could  say  to  a man, 
“You  have  to  remain  in  civilian  practice,  but  here  is  a uniform  and 
you  are  on  detached  service  without  pav  until  you  are  no  longer  essen- 
tial in  your  civilian  capacity,  and  this  saves  you  from  saying  to  every- 
body who  raises  his  eyebrows  at  you,  ‘This  is  the  reason  I am  not  in  the 

service.’  ” That  would  be  very  helpful. 

You  could  give  him  a button— we  have  talked  about  that— but  there 
are  so  many  buttons  that  no  one  would  know  what  it  v as,  and  if  aou 
have  a button  you  have  to  explain  what  it  indicates,  and  if  you  have 
a certificate  you  have  to  get  it  out  and  ask  somebody  to  read  it. 

Senator  Hnx.  Doctor,  the  very  statement  you  made  is  one  reason 
that  I have  been  so  strong  for  a national  service  act.  I think  Ave 
will  all  agree  that  every  person  ought  to  serve  in  the  place  where  that 
person  is  most  needed  Jind  can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  me 
war  effort.  Yet  for  150  years  in  this  country  we  have  thought  ot  a 
war  effort  in  terms  of  an  Army  and  Navy,  and  naturally  the  urge  of 
patriotism  drives  men,  and  drives  public  sentiment  to  driAO  men,  to 

the  Army  and  the  Navy.  i i -v  ^ n 

A national  service  act,  which  would  mean  a total  mobilization  ot  all 

of  our  people,  men  and  women — under  such  an  act  the  Government 

would  make  the  decision,  the  Government  would  make  this  determina- 

The  Government  would  say  to  Mr.  Smith,  “You  can  make  your 
greatest  contribution  in  the  Army,  we  will  take  a’ou  in  the  Aimy. 
“Mr.  Jones,  you  can  make  your  greatest  contribution  by  remaining 
home  and  dealing  with  the  medical  needs  of  your  community ; there- 
fore, you  stay  at  home.” 

78420 — 42 — pt.  1 13 
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Dr.  Lahey.  That  would  relieve  us  of  being  in  the  paradoxical  posi- 
tion of  saying,  “You  go,”  and  “You  stay,”  and  from  being  in  the 
paradoxical  position  of  saying  that  you  shouldn’t  deplete  the  States 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  recruitment  for  the  armed  services. 

Senator  Hill.  And  the  truth  of  the  business  is  this,  that  up  to 
date 

Dr.  Lahey  (interposing).  They  have  done  pretty  well  on  the  whole. 

Senator  Hill  (continuing).  Up  to  date,  although  you  have  done 
pretty  well,  you  haven’t  l)een  able  to  say  that  “You  can’t  go”  to  anyone? 

Dr.  Lahey.  We  haven’t  been  able  to  do  that  at  all. 

Senator  Hill.  As  you  say,  these  figures  here  show  Alabama — 194 
percent,  New  Mexico,  I believe  you  said  was  224 — I know  of  a county 
in  my  State  of  Alabama  where,  before  this  war  came,  they  had  seven 
doctors,  practitioners.  Today,  outside  of  the  county  health  officer,  and 
of  course  he  is  not  a practitioner,  they  have  only  one  practitioner  in  that 
entire  county — and  most  of  them  are  either  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy, 
under  the  urge  of  patriotism.  Those  men  have  gone,  but  some  of  them 
should  have  been  designated  to  remain  at  home  ajid  carry  on  their 
work. 

Dr.  Lahey.  I know  Procurement  and  Assignment  has  made  lots  of 
mistakes.  I wouldn’t  for  anything  have  you  think  that  we  think  it  is 
perfect,  it  is  far  from  it.  After  all,  here  has  been  a very  urgent  prob- 
lem, done  quickly,  requiring  a quick  set-up  and  speedy  results.  But 
the  one  thing  I would  like  to  get  before  you  clearly  is  that  on  the  whole 
the  medical  profession  has  done  pretty  well ; it  has  met  the  demands  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

But  I should  say  that  the  greatest  criticism  of  it  has  been  that  it  has 
been  uneven  in  the  participation  as  to  States. 

Senator  Hill.  But  as  you  say,  it  did  not  lie  within  your  power  to 
bring  about  that  evenness? 

Dr.  Lahey.  We  thought  we  had  it  pretty  well  controlled,  inasmuch 
as  84,000  physicians  in  the  United  States  were  under  45  years  of  age — 
we  had  it  pretty  well  in  line  as  long  as  we  had  the  pressure  of  Selective 
Service  on  them,  and  until  they  could  fall  back  upon  the  fact  that  a 
married  man  did  not  come  under  this — we  had  them  pretty  well  up  to 
that  time.  In  fact,  we  all  sat  around  and  thought  that  our  headache 
was  pretty  much  over  when  we  sent  this  letter  out  directing  them  to 
seek  commissions  and  asking  Selective  Service  to  reclassify  them. 

Senator  Hill.  What  Avas  the  date  of  that  letter.  Doctor  ’? 

Commander  Lapham.  That  was  in  June,  sometime. 

Dr.  Lahey.  It  was  immediately  before  the ' legislation  passed 
Congress. 
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(Forms  used  by  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  here  referred 
to  are  set  out  below:)  ^ 


OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
War  Manpower  Commission 
Washington,  D.  C. 


C'hairman 
Paul  V,  McNutt 

lEDERAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR 


Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
for  Physicians,  Dentists,  and 

veterinarians  24.  1942. 

To'  State  and  Corps  Area  Chairmen,  Procurement  and  Assignment  SerMce. 
Subject : The  Assignment  of  Physicians  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 

for  1942 

At  its  meeting  on  IMay  18,  1942,  the  Directing  Board  of  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  authorized  the  following  procedures  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces  for  physicians  up  to  December  31,  1942. 

1.  A quota  which  each  State  should  supply  has  been  computed  taking  into 
consideration  the  physician-population  ratio  in  that  State  and  the  numhei  of 

physicians  already  commissioned  therefrom. 

2.  All  new  commissions  issued  in  a State  will  be  counted  toward  the  quota 
of  tliat  State,  whether  these  commissions  are  issued  upon  voluntary  application 
by  physicians,  upon  applications  requested  by  Selective  Service  or  by  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service,  or  upon  contacts  made  by  the  special  Recruiting 

Boards  for  medical  officers.  ...  . o 

3 Physicians  who  have  enrolled  with  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 

ami  who  were  in  the  first  draft  registration,  that  is  under  the  age  of  3G  yeare 
on  October  10,  1940,  shall  tie  called  as  needed  to  fill  the  1942  reiiuin'ments  of 
the  aru>ed  forces,  except  for  those  who  are  considered  essential  for  the  care  of 
the  civilian  population  by  the  State  Committee  of  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service.  , , . , , i i 

4 The  names  for  these  lists  will  be  selected  by  chance,  from  an  alphabetical 

list  of  the  physicians  in  the  State  in  the  age  group  desired,  utilizing  first  the 
lists  of  tho.se  who  have  indicated  Army  or  Navy  service  as  first  or  second  choice 
and,  second,  the  list  of  all  others  in  the  age  group  desired. 

5.  The  names  thus  selected  will  be  cleared  through  the  Chicago  office  of  Dr. 

Leland  and  the  State  chairmen. 

6.  Those  individuals  who  are  cleared  and  available  will  be  given  assignments  by 

letter  to  apply  immediately  for  commission.  . , , . , 

7.  When  these  letters  are  mailed  a list  of  the  names  will  he  furnished  to  the 
State  chairmen.  The  State  chairmen  should  at  once  request  the  State  directors 
of  Selective  Service  to  give  consideration  to  the  immt'diate  reclassificatiun  of 
these  phy.sicians  because  they  are  not  considered  essential  in  their  present  situa- 
tions by*  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  consequently  liavo  been  re- 
quested to  apply  immediately  for  their  commissions. 

8 The  tentative  quota  for  the  State  of is  — from 

May  1 to  December  31,  1942.  From  this  total  may  be  deducted  the  number  of 
commissions  issued  to  physicians  in  the  State  since  the  first  of  May.  As  later 
data  become  available  on  the  number  of  physicians  commissioned  you  will  be 
informed.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  this  remaining  quota  should  be  filled  by 
August  1,  the  balance  by  December  31,  1942. 

For  the  Directing  Board : 

Frank  II.  L-^hey,  M.  D., 

Chairman. 


f 
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OFFICE  FUH  EMERGENCY  M VXAGEMENT 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Director 

Federal  Security  Administrator 


rrocurement  and  Assignment  Service 
Board : 

Frank  H.  I^hey,  M.  D.,  Chairman 

Harvey  B.  Stone,  M.  D. 

James  E.  rauUin.  M.  D. 

Harold  S.  Diehl.  M.  D. 

V.  Willard  Camalier,  D.  D.  S. 

Sam  F.  Seeley,  D.,  Executive  Officer 

Dear  Doctor:  When  yon  returned  your  enrollment  form  you  indicated  your 
first  ijreference  for  service  in  the  Navy.  Tliis  letter  is  evidence  that  you  have 
now  been  released  by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  enter  upon  the 
service  of  your  preference,  and  an  indication  that  You  Should  Apply  for  a Com- 
mission AT  On(E.  You  have  been  (*hosen  from  among  the  available  physicians 
by  a method  of  random  selection  that  is  entirely  without  discrimination. 

This  information  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
Navy  l>t'partment,  which  will  either  contact  you  direct  or  through  the  Office  of 
Naval  Officer  Procurement  in  your  district. 

Please  be  prepared  to  go  on  active  duty,  but  do  not  take  antf  dcftnife  actio-n 
regarding  gour  practice  until  you  rrceive  specipc  inf^t ruction.^  ahout  your  com- 
nhission.'  Each  physician  who  is  commissioned  is  routinely  allowed  fourteen 
days  to  wind  up  his  affairs.  Should  a longer  period  of  time  be  required,  you 
would  have  to  obtain  xiermission  from  the  Navy  Department. 

Please  do  not  delay  in  carrying  out  this  important  request. 

By  (irder  of  the  Directing  Board.  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service: 

Sam  F.  Sei:lky', 
Executix'c  Officer. 


OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY  M VNAGEMENT 

War  Manpower  Commission 


Washington,  D.  C. 

(’hairman 
Paul  V.  McNutt 

FEDERAL  SECUlUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 


Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  for  Physicians,  Den- 
tists, and  Veterinarians 


Dear  Doctor  : You  have  indicated  your  willingness  to  serve  the  Nation  in  this 
great  emergency.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  of  the  AVar  Man- 
power C<nnmissimi  now  calls  on  you  to  enter  the  Service.  Please  apply  at  once 
for  a c*(tmmissioiL  You  have  been  selected  from  among  the  available  physicians 
in  vour  coumniuity  by  a process  that  is  believed  to  be  fair  and  impartial.  The 
Surgemi  Cxeiieral,  United  States  Army,  has  betn  notified  of  this  action. 

Complete  and  mail  the  enclosed  post  cards  immediately.  The  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  or  his  representative  will  provide  the  necessary  application 
forms  mid  authorize  the  time  and  the  iilace  for  your  physical  examination. 

Do  not  take  any  definite  action  regarding  your  practice  until  yon  receive 
specific  instructions  from  the  War  Department.  Each  physician  who  is  com- 
missioned is  routinely  allowed  fourteen  days  to  wind  up  his  affairs  after  receipt 
of  orders  fnuii  the  War  Department. 

The  rapidity  of  recruitment  now  in  effect  mal:es  this  communication  necessary, 
and  requires  your  full  cooperation.  PIea.se  do  not  delay. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  H.  La  hey.  M.  D., 

Chairman,  Direeting  Board,  Proeureyneni  and  AHi^ignment  Berincc. 

Enclosures. 
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[Date] 


Form  88 


Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  got  into  the  service  most  of  the  doctors 

who  are  not  married,  under  45?  , , , . -n  . .1. 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes;  we  have  most  of  them,  but  let  me  illu^rate 

that  There  are  still— and  this  I think  is  really  an  injustice  Com- 
mander Lapham  and  I were  talking  about  it  this  morning— there  are 
still  the  States  that  have  not  met  their  quotas— California,  Dhnois, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  :Massachusetts,  and  there  are  still  a 
number  of  doctors  in  those  States  who  are  single,  available,  who  haven  t 
gone.  As  a result  of  this,  unequal  pressure  will  be  put  on  institutions, 
medical  schools,  and  hospitals  in  other  States  who  have  met  their 
quotas,  in  order  to  meet  the  Army,  Navy,  and  aviation  demands. 


1 


[Copy  of  cards] 


Office  for  Emergency  Management 
War  Manpower  Commission 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  for 
Physicians,  Dentists,  and  Veterinarians 
Washington,  D.  C. 


penalty  for  i^rivate  use  to  avoid 

PAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE,  $300 


The  Surgeon  Generai. 
United  States  Akmy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
[Reverse  side] 


PLEASE  PRINT 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


[Date] 


In  accordance  with  a request  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  for  Physicians,  Dentists,  and  Veterans,  War  Manpov^er  Com- 
mission, I hereby  apply  for  a commission  in  the 

Corps,  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  agree  to  accept  same  if  offered. 


[Name] 


[Address] 


Office  for  Emergency  Management 
War  ?klANPO\YER  Commission 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
Washington.  D.  C. 


[Signature] 


PENALTY  FOR  PRIVATE  USE  TO  AVOID 
PAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE,  $300 


War  Manpower  Commission, 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Sebatce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I received  my  assignment  on. 


[Reverse  side] 


[Date] 


I forwarded  application  for  a commission  to. 


[Date] 
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Senator  Hill.  It  is  true  that  a man  under  45  years  of  age  is  subject 

to  draft,  and  when  inducted  into  service  they  could  be  detailed  to  do 
medical  work. 

Dr.  Lahey.  You  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  that,  it  would  prob- 
ably do  them  good  to  get  2 or  3 months  of  drilling,  and  then  they  would 
be  commissioned  and  put  into  medical  corps. 

f^nator  Hill.  I should  think  thev  would  be  put  in  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

Dr.  Lahey.  I have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  the  reason  those  States  are  behind  in  their 
wntribution,  because  there  happen  to  be  more  married  men  in  those 
States? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Possibly.  And  of  course  they  didn’t  have  quite  the 
enthusiasm  as  in  other  States. 

Senator  Hill.  In  a State  where  you  have  a large  rural  population 
you  have  your  small  cities,  your  small  centers,  and  pressure  is  strong. 
In  a little  town  of  2,500  to  4,000  where,  everybody  knows  everybody 

^se,  the  pressure  is  much  stronger  than  it  would  be  in  a ffreat  citv  like 
Boston  or  New  York. 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  right.  And  I would  like  to  tell  you  too— and  I 
mean  this  sincerely  and  it  isn’t  said  critically— I just  can’t  help  but  be 
impiessed  by  the  fact  that  the  patriotism  is  higher  in  the  smaller 
places.  I don’t  know  Avhat  there  is  about  the  city  that  dilutes  it,  but 
when  you  look  at  these  figures  indicating  the  number  of  men  that  come 
out  of  the  rural  communities,  you  can't  avoid  that  conclusion,  and 
when  .somebody  says  that  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they  can  get  better 
jobs  in  the  Army,  that  doesn’t  hold  water 

Senator  Hill  (interposing).  In  that  connection  have  you  made  a 
break-down  in  one  of  these  States  that  is  under  its  quota,  to  see  how 
the  rural  sections  of  that  State  compare  with  the  urban  sections  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  We  happen  to  have  New  York,  which  is  a pretty  good 
fetate.  vVe  know  that  New  York  happ(  iis  to  have  a chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman.  The  chairman  for  Procurement  and  Assignment  is  in 
New  York  and  the  vice  chairman  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

1 hat  part  lias  done  infinitely  better  in  enlistment  of  physicians  than 
New  York  has,  that  is  New  York  City. 

Commander  Lapham.  We  liave  here,  however,  a list  of  the  per- 
centages of  the  physicians,  the  effective  physicians  in  every  State  who 
are  on  active  duty  now  either  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  compared^with 

the  percentage  of  rural  population  in  each  State  according  to  the  1940 
census. 

Dr.  L.4HEY.  Ask  him  as  to  any  State  what  percentage  you  Avaiit  to 

know — 22  percent  is  the  aAprage  number  of  doctors 

Commander  Lapham  (interposing).  Of  effective  physicians. 

Dr.  Lahey.  You  must  remember  that  (here  are  30,000  over  65  years 
ot  age,  and  Ave  liave  arbitrarily  set  thos.- — because  they  run  to  102— 
at  33  iiercent  efficient,  which  means,  in  terms  of  manpower  that  vou 
have  got  10,000  efficient  out  of  the  30,000. 

Noaa'  if  you  ask  him  as  to  any  State  he  can  giA'e  you  the  percentage 
in  as  relates  to  urban  and  suburban. 

Senator  Hill.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  State  of  NeAV  York. 
You  might  folloAv  through  on  that. 

Commander  Lapham.  As  Dr.  Lahey  says,  the  percentage  of  effective 
physicians  throughout  the  country  avIio  are  in  service  is  about  22  per- 
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cent.  Ill  New  York  26  percent  of  the  effective  physicians  are  on  active 
duty  now,  whereas  the  rural  population  is  only  17.2  percent,  according 

to  tile  census  of  1940.  . ...  • , 

Alabama,  which  has  18  percent  of  its  effective  physicians  in  the 

service,  has  a rural  population  of  69.8.  So  that  actually  Ncaa*  York 
has  not  done  so  badly  in  relation  to  some  rural  States. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  that  that  percentage  of  its  total  rural 

population  is  in  the  Army  ? 

Commander  Lapham.  No;  this  refers  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
population  which  is  rural. 

Dr.  Lahey.  We  liaA^e  been  interested  in  trying  to  keep  track  as  to 
Avhat  is  happening  to  the  rural  population.  Of  course.  Senator  Pepper 
and  Senator  Hill,  everybody  who  looks  at  this  problem  sensibly  knoAvs 
that  the  basic  error  in  terms  of  being  able  to  accomplish  Avhat  Ave  would 
all  like,  is  compulsion. 

Senator  Hill.  I Avas  going  to  make  an  observation.  It  goes  right 
back  to  the  same  proposition  that  Ave  had  in  the  days  before  Ave  had 
our  Selective  Service,  AA’ith  reference  to  our  armed  forces,  to  the  old 
volunteer  system.  You  simply  cannot  get  your  maximum  results  from 
any  kind  of  a volunteer  system.  You  couldn’t  build  your  Army  as 
you  should  build  it.  under  a volunteer  system. 

The  British  made  a terrible  mistake  during  the  last  Avar  of  starting 
out  Avith  a volunteer  system,  when  the  floAver  of  Britain’s  manhood  was 
killed  off  in  the  early  days  of  the  Avar,  and  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  Avar  they  didn’t  have*  this  fine  young  manhood  to  be  officers.  We 
profited  by  their  mistake  and  as  soon  as  we  Aveiit  into  the  war,  follow- 
ing the  leader.ship  of  the  President,  we  passed  this  Selective  .Service 

Act. 

I think  Ave  are  going  to  reach  the  same  conclusion— Ave  are  speaking 
noAv  of  a total  Avar,  such  as  Ave  are  in— Ave  are  going  to  have  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  extended  to  the  entire  population,  and!  I think 
these  figures  sIioav  that. 

Commander  Lapham.  On  the  other  hand,  sir,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  physicians  in  this  country,  they  liaA^e  done  remarkably  Avell.  There 
are  10,000  more  physicians  in  the  service  iioav  than  there  Avere  at  the 

end  of  the  last  Avar. 

Senator  Hill.  Oh,  let  me  say  this  to  you,  I hope  nothing  that  I have 
said  to  you  Avill  be  construed  in  any  Avay  as  a criticism ; they  have  done 
Avonderfully  Avell.  But  you  can’t  gage  this  thing  today  by  men  going 
into  the  arined  services.*  In  a total  Avar  you  have  got  to  be  put  on  a 
basis,  as  I have  said,  of  meeting  your  oyer-all  needs,  your  total  needs, 
your  civilian  needs  as  Avell  as  your  military  and  naval  needs,  and  the 
only  Avay  in  my  opinion  that  you  can  meet  those  needs,  on  the  most 
efficient  basis,  is  by  an  oA^er-all  selective  service. 

All  honor  to  the  doctors  for  the  Avay  they  have  responded,  I am 
sure  there  is  no  group  in  America  that  has  responded  any  finer  than 
they  haA’^e. 

Dr.  Lahey.  What  happens  under  this  system  is  that  the  A.rmy,  the 
Navy,  and  aviation  requisition  what  they  want  in  the  Avay  of  doctors. 
"V^iether  they  i-equisition  more  than  they  Avant,  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  that  is  not  our  business  and  we  don’t  knoAV. 

Senator  Pepper.  Before  we  get  aAvay  from  this  other  point,  Avould 
you  think  it  all  right  to  put  that  statement  into  the  record.  Com- 
mander ? 
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Commander  Lapham.  It  is  somewhat  incomplete  but  I will  have  it 
brought  up  to  date  and  then  will  send  it  down  to  you. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  you  will,  please.  Will  you  state  the  title  for 
the  record? 

Commander  Lapham.  Private  Practitioners  on  Extended  Active 
Duty,  i^ptember  30,  1942  (estimated),  as  Percent  of  Active  Private 
Practitioners  (Pre-War),  with  a comparison  to  the  pei-centage  of  rural 
population  in  each  State  according  to  the-  census  of  1940. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  will  be  put  into  the 
record  at  this  point,  when  furnished. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Table  2.- — IdJfi  quota  of  physicians,  and  physiciatis  on  extended  active  duty  as 
of  Sept.  SO,  19/i2,  as  percent  of  active  physicians  (pre-icar),  by  State,  and 
percent  of  rural  population,  lOJ/O 


state 

States’ 
quota  of 
of  physi- 
cians, 
1942,  as 
percent  of 
active 
physi- 
cians, 
prewar  i 

1 

Physicians 
on  extend- 
, ed  active 
duty,  Sept. 

1942,  as 
percent  of 
active 
physicians, 
prewar  2 

i 

1 Rural 
1 popula- 
tion as  . 
percent  1 
of  total  1 
popula- 
tion, 
1940  3 

1 SI  ite 

States’ 
quota 
of  physi- 
1 dans, 

' 1942,  as 
percent  of 
active 
physi- 
cians, 
prewar  ^ 

Physicians 
on  extend- 
ed active 
duty, Sept. 

1942,  as 
percent  of 
active 
physicians, 
prewar  2 

Rural 
popula- 
tion as 
percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion, 
1940* 

Total,  all 

Missouri 

22.0 

1 

21.7 

48.2 

States 

24.3 

22.9 

43.5  ' 

Montana 

15.7 

17.7 

62.2 

1 

60.6 

7 

xAlabama 

10.4 

20.2 

69  8 

A ^ ^ Mi  ooR 

Nevafiji 

21.  9 
99  » 

19.  0 
± 

Arizona 

16.8 

25.4 

65.2 

1 New  Henipshirc- 

23.3 

19.  1 

42.4 

Arkansas 

1 14.9 

17.8 

77.8 

1 New’Jejsey 

26.8 

26.8 

18.4 

California.* 

i 27.7 

21.0 

29.0 

New’  Mexico 

10.9 

24.5 

66.8 

Colorado 

23.4 

1 28.  2 1 

47.4 

New’  York 

36.5 

26.1 

17.2 

Connecticut 

25.6 

18.1 

32.2 

North  C arolina.. 

13.3 

21.3 

72.7 

Delaware 

21.9 

31.  9 

47.7 

North  l^akota. 

14.4 

15.6 

79.4 

District  of  Co- 

0 

Ohio  ..  - 

23.8 

24.8 

33.2 

lumbia  i 

34.3 

26.0 

i 

Oklahoma 

15.7 

1 20.2 

62.4 

Florida 

21.6 

24.9 

44.9 

Oregon 

21.7 

22.3 

' 51. 2 

Georpria 

1 15. 4 

' 22.3 

65.  6 1 

Pennsylvania 

24.4 

21.4 

33.5 

Idaho 

13.8 

22. 0 

66.3  1 

Rhode  Idand , 

23.5 

21.1 

8.4 

Illinois 

1 26. 4 

18.9 

26.4 

1 South  Carolina. - 

12.6 

21.4 

75.5 

Indiana 

! 21. 3 

28.3 

44.9 

1 South  Dakota 

11.7 

16.0 

75.  4 

Iowa 

21.  5 

23  0 

.'^7  'K 

14  7 

(\  A & 

Kansas- 

19.7 

20.8 

58. 1 

Texas 

17.4 

24.4 

64.  6 

Kentucky 

14.6 

24. 1 

70.2 

Utah 

18  0 

19  0 

44  5 

Louisiana..- 

16.1 

33.  1 

58.5 

Vermont 

24. 1 

22.5 

65.7 

Maine  

19.2 

23.  4 

59.5 

Virpinia 

16  4 

22  1 

64  7 

Maryland 

23.4 

24.2 

40,7 

Washing- ton 

20.5 

23.6 

46.9 

Massachusetts... 

29.4 

21.  5 

10.6 

West  Virginia 

14.2 

20.3 

71.9 

Michigan 

20.0 

22.9 

34.  3 

. Wi'sCfATi’^in 

IQ  a 

a 

la 

Minnesota  . 

23.  1 

21.6 

50.2  . 

i Wyoming 

15.9 

24.3 

62.7 

Mississippi 

11.0 

17.0 

80.2  I 

1 

The  number  of  physicians  in  the  pre-war  period  (i.  e.,  late  1941,  but  corrected  for 
deaths  through  Mar.  31,  1042)  was  obtained  from  thr  census  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Preparedness  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Physicians  serving  in  the 
Regular  (pre-war)  Army,  Navy,  and  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  interns,  and 
residents  have  been  excluded.  “Active”  physicians  have  been  estimated  by  excluding  two- 
thirds  of  all  physicians  65  years  of  age  and  over.  The  resulting  figures  thus  include  both 
private  practitioners  and  physicians  employed  full  time  in  State  and  local  official  health 
agencies,  medical  schools,  industrial  plants,  etc.  The  use  of  this  base  in  the  computation 
ot  Uie  ix^rcentages  shown  here  is  necessary,  since  both  private  practitioners  and  physicians 
holding  full-time  appointments,  not  in  private  practice,  contribute  to  the  States*  quotas. 
How’ever,  the  allocation  of  the  States*  quota  for  1942  wa.s  made  in  jiroportion  to  the  pre- 
war number  of  active  private  practitioners  -weighted  by  the  ratio  of  physicians  of  this 
category  to  the  population. 

2 The  number  of  physicians  on  extended  active  duty  as  of  September  30,  1942,  was 
obtained  from  rejiorts  to  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  from  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  of  the  Navy  (table  No.  24,  Oct. 
24,  1942). 

s Source  : Urban  and  Rural  Poiiulatiou  of  the  United  States.  Farm  and  Nonfarra.  by 
Regions,  Divisions,  and  States  : 1940,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  \\ashington,  D.  C.,  Series  P-10,  No.  2,  Feb.  27,  1942. 

* The  percentages  shown  in  columns  1 and  2 represent  totals  for  the  States  ; they  are 
exclusive  of  interns  and  residents  who  are  allocated  to  and  credited  toward  a central 
quota. 
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Senator  Pepper.  Now,  Doctor,  on  this  last  point  that  you  just  sug- 
gested, you  act  upon  the  directions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air 

Service  in  the  ]jrocurement  of  ])liysicians  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes;  they  set  a figure  as  to  %yhat  they  want. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  is  your  ]ob  to  get  it  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes;  and  this  I would  like  to  get  before  j on,  that  we 
not  only  have  the  figure  that  they  requested  by  January  1, 1943,  hut  v e 
are  around  127  ahead  of  them  to  date,  having  more  than  met  the  1942 

quota.  , , « 1 1 1 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  like  the  draft  hoards,  you  have 

met  your  quota  ? 

Di'  Lahey  sit* 

Senator  Pepper.' Do  they  tell  you  what  sections  of  the  country  they 
are  to  come  from  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  No,  sir.  . , .u 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  they  give  you  the  various  classifications  that 

they  wanted,  or  did  they  tell  yon  to  get  so  many  doctors? 

Dr.  Lahey.  They  set  certain  standards  as  to  age  gi’oups. 

Senator  Pepper.  As  yon  said  awhile  ago,  less  than  45,  or  less  than 

37.  for  troop  service  ? 

Lr  Tj AHEY. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  primarily,  then,  the  medical  procurement 
agency  or  the  doctor  procurement  agency  for  the  armed  services? 

Dr.‘ Lahey.  That  is  right;  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  Service. 
Senator  Pepper.  Did  anybody  in  the  Government,  so  far  as  you 
know,  at  the  time  they  gave  you  one  of  those  requisitions,  consider  that 
requisition,  either  at 'that  point  or  before  it  was  issued,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  in  the  first  place  the  Army  needed  that  many  doctors 
in  comparison  with  their  needs  and  in  comparison  with  what  other 
countries  similarlv  situated  were  using;  and  if  they  needed  that  many, 
whether  they  needed  them  all  at  that  time  or  not;  or  whether  the  civil- 
ian population  could  afford  to  give  up  that  many  doctors  vithout,  as 
Senator  Hill  pointed  out,  the  total  war  effort  in  another  direction 
being  hampered?  Was  there  an  such  over-all  decision  ever  made  on 

such  a requisition  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  question  presents  quite  a large  order,  but  I should 
say  that  in  general  the  answer  to  it  would  be  no. 

'Senator  Peppfji.  In  other  Avords,  the  Board,  of  which  yon  are  the 
distinguished  Chairman,  did  not  consider  that  you  had  the  authority  to 
pass  on  the  propriety  or  accuracy  or  exccssiveness  of  these  requisitions. 

Your  job  was  to  fill  the  quota  ? i i • • u 

Dr.  Lahey.  I would  put  it  this  way:  At  no  time — and  this  isnt 

critical — liaA^e  we  been  consulted  as  to  the  authenticity  of  figures.  "We 
only  get  a requisition,  such  as  from  Aviation.  The  first  one  was.  ‘‘We 
want  6,100  doctors  by  January  1, 1943.”  Recently  they  requested  2.400 
more.  And  from  the  Army,  without  stating  the  figures— although  I 
talked  with  both  Surgeons  General  this  morning  so  they  would  know  I 
was  coming  here— they  thought  it  best  not  to  quote  definite  figures,  they 
say,  “We  want  this  many  doctors  by  the  end  of  the  year.”  Left  to  ns 
was  the  problem  of  trying  to  protect  the  public. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  know  AA’hether  the  head  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  ever  consulted  by  the  Army  or  the  armed  services  to  know 
whether  the  civilian  population  could  give  up  that  many  doctors  or  not? 
Commander  Lapham.  Not  that  I know  of. 
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Dr.  IjAhey.  But  lie  and  liis  representat  ives  have  been  in  on  a good 
bit  of  the  consideration  of  all  of  these  problems. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  you  don’t  know  of  any  board,  of  your  personal 
knowledge,  or  any  agency,  which  has  sat  down  and  viewed  this  over-all 
problem  of  the  needs  for  medical  services  by  the  armed  forces  and  also 
by  the  civilian  population  ? 

Commander  Lapham.  Except  our  own  Board. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  as  you  say,  your  own  Board  did  not  have 
authority  to  do  that. 

Commander  Lapham.  That  is  right. 

Dr.L  AHET.  Of  course,  as  long  as  there  i^  a surplus  of  physicians  it  is 
easy — that  we  all  know — it  is  only  when  we  get  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  that  you  really  get  down  to  the  need  for  consideration,  and 
without  being  dramatic  about  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  public.  We  consider  that  we  are  getting  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  in  some  areas — • — 

Dr.  Lahey  (interposing).  We  are  at  the  bottom.  Because  of  that 
I liave  had  in  my  mind — and  I am  sure  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  have  had  in  their  minds — the  need  of  a better  coordinated  effort 
and  a better  explanation  as  to  why  these  men  are  wanted.  So  next 
Saturday  morning  we  have  requested  that  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  of  Aviation,  of  Public 
Health,  General  Hershey,  a representative  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Mr.  McNutt  be  present  at  a meeting,  and  that  we  then  discuss  the 
willingness  of  everybody  to  coordinate  the  over-all  needs  for  medical 
care.  Perhaps  this  is  old  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  has  been  going 
on  is  that  over  here  is  a group  that  have  only  one  responsibility — I don’t 
mean  at  all  to  be  critical  of  the  Surgeon  General,  because  after  all  they 
have  a sentimental  side  and  a real  one,  they  say,  “These  boys  are  going 
to  lose  their  lives,  and  they  are  going  to  be  wounded,  it  is  your  boy  and 
it  is  mine,  and  we  want  them  to  have  the  l)est  care,  nothing  less.” 

That  is  a nice  sentiment,  but  we  have  got  to  review  this  thing  not 
from  that  point  of  view  but  from  the  point  of  view — again  without 
being  dramatic  or  heroic — that  there  can  l>e  no  army  and  there  can  be 
no  navy  unless  the  civilian  population,  industry,  medical  schools,  and 
hospitals  are  being  maintained  on  the  same  level. 

So,  without  endeavoring  to  make  a speech,  I have  tried  to  get  these 
men  together,  and  as  now  set  up,  on  next  Saturday  we  will  sit  down 
and  say  just  what  I have  said  to  you,  that  the  happy  days  of  surf>lus 
are  over. 

Senator  Pepper.  But,  Doctor,  unless  you  are  vested  with  some  au- 
thority different  from  what  you  already  ])ossess,  when  you  have  this 
conference  and  you  have  made  that  very  able  speech  of  which  you  are 
capable,  then  these  gentleman  can  say,  “Thank  you  very  much  Doctor, 
Boston  is  a lovely  city,  we  hope  we  may  drop  in  and  see  you  some- 
time, we  enjoyed  hearing  you” — and  then  walk  right  out  and  send 
you  another  directive.  There  isn’t  mucli  you  can  do  about  it,  I 
would  assume,  the  way  the  thing  is  presently  organized. 

It  is  a familiar  story  to  us,  of  course,  because  we  have  been  seeing 
the  same  thing  happen  in  other  areas  where,  for  example,  men  are 
being  pulled  out  of  key  positions  in  industry,  all  over  the  country. 
We  are  not  blaming  the  Army  for  wanting  them  because  they  have 
got  a job  to  do. 
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i Senator  Hilu.  But  the  same  pattern  follows  right  through. 

! Dr.  Lahey.  I am  always  a little  sensitive  lest  I he  tliought  critical, 

i because  after  all  I came  to  Washington  a little  uncertain  about  what 

I I would  be  able  to  accomplish  after  functioning  more  or  less  as  a 

i beneficent  dictator  in  a clinic  where  I could  hire  and  fire  and  not  be 

I accountable  to  anyone.  But  I will  say  that  really  I ha\  e i eceiA  ed 

[ excellent  and  complete  cooperation  and  willingness,  and  with  respect 

i to  the  surgeons  general’s  teams,  when  we  said  to  them,  “These  States 
i are  overdrawn  and  we  want  the  recruiting  teams  out,”  they  were  with- 
drawn,  and  we  have  now  recruiting  teams  only  in  the  five  States  that 
|j  are  below  their  quotas. 

I Dr.  Lamb.  How  long  has  that  been.  Doctor  ? 

I Dr.  Lahey.  I can’t  tell  you.  » ■ • 

I Commander  Lapham.  They  hav’e  been  withdrawn  from  time  to  time 

1 for  approximately  the  past  3 months. 

j Dr.  Lamb.  When  were  those  recruiting  teams  stopped  exce})t  for 

these  five  States  ? , • • i 

Commander  Lapham.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  are  being  with- 
drawn from  some  States  now,  but  very  shortly  after  we  requested  them 
to  do  so  they  usually  have  withdrawn  their  recruiting  teams. 

Dr.  Lahey.  And  there  is  a directive,  an  order  from  General  Ulio, 

! that  they  shall  be  taken  out. 

i Dr.  Lamb.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Commander  Lapham.  October  21,  1942. 

(The  order  referred  to  is  here  inserted.) 

‘ War  Department 

I 

; SERVICES  OF  SUPPLY 

, Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 

I • Washington 

Memorandum  \ October  21.  1042. 

No.  S605-14-42/ 

discontinuance  of  medical  officer  recruiting  boards 

1.  Tiie  War  Manpower  Commission  has  established  quotas  for  the  number 
of  physicians  available  to  the  armed  forces  and  the  number  that  are  essential 
to  local  communities.  Instructions  have  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  appointments  in  the  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the  United  Stales,  will  not 
be  made  of  physicians  who  are  designated  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
as  essential  to  a community. 

2.  The  allotted  quota  of  medical  officers  has  been  reached  in  ali  hut  a tew 
states.  It  is  desired,  therefore,  that  the  activities  of  medical  officer  recruiting 
boards  be  terminated  in  all  states  except  California,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 

3.  A report  of  the  date  on  which  existing  hoards  are  disbanded  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  service  for  Physicians,  Dentists, 
and  Veterinarians,  War  Manpower  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Somervell: 

/s/  J.  A.  Umo, 

J.  A.  Ulio, 

Major  General, 
Adjutant  General. 

Distribution : 

E. 

Commanding  Generals,  all  Service  Commands. 

Director,  Military  Personnel  Division. 

[Surgeon  General. 

Chairman,  War  Manpower  Commission. 
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Dr.  Lahey.  I have  talked  with  the  Suij^eon  (ih'neral  from  time  to 
time  concerning  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  these  teams. 

J)r.  Lami5.  Senator,  may  I ask  the  doctor  a question? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes;  go  rigid  ahead. 

Dr.  Lamb.  As  I see  it,  Doctor,  the  operations  of  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Board  have  been  very  much  like  those  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service.  Yon  have  been  more  or  less  parallel  with  them  for  the 
medical  profession  ? 

Dr.  Laiiey.  If  we  just  had  half  of  their  authority. 

Dr.  Lamb.  With  the  exception  that  yon  don’t  have  as  mneh  aiithor- 
itv  as  thev  do? 

« ft 

Dr.  Laiiey.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Lamb.  But  the  final  determinations  are  not  tip  to  yon  and  the 
pressure,  as  on  the  Selective  Service  to  recruit,  the  eniithasis  is  en- 
tirely from  the  militarv  forces  for  recruiting? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  right.  I would  think,  too,  without  criticism, 
that  there  luive  been  individuals  rejtresenting  the  military  forces,  who 
have  felt  only  the  responsibility  of  getting  them  in.  anil  we  know 
that  in  certain  areas  1 have  had  to  go  to  the  Surgeon  General  and 
py,  “You  must  stop  telling  these  doctors  that  they  will  either  get 
into  the  service  or  you  will  put  guns  on  thei  r shoulders.” 

Dr.  Lamb.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  some  doctors  have  had  guns 
init  on  their  shoulders,  have  they  not? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Would  von  sav  that  there  are  manv  doctors  now  serving 
as  privates  in  the  Army? 

Gommander  Lapiiaai.  There  have  been  a few,  and  it  has  been  a 
good  thing  in  some  imstances.  For  instance,  in  New  York  City  8 or 
10  of  them  were  inducted  as  ])rivates. 

Dr.  Lahey.  It  has  been  a stimulating  thing  to  the  men  who  have 
delayed  beyond  a reasonable  point,  who  are  really  available. 

Dr.  La:mb.  As  far  as  the  powers  of  compulsion  are  concerned,  sup- 
po.se  that  the  armed  forces  had  had  the  power  of  compulsion  at  the 
start  of  the  war,  and  suppose  that  they  had  exercised  it  as  they  have 
exercised  their  recruiting  power,  would  vm  not  have  had  a])proxi- 
mately  the  same  number  of  doctors  in  the  services  today  that  you 
now  have,  or  perhaps  even  more? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  other  words,  it  was  liot  compulsion  alone  that  was 
lacking  in  this  particular  situation.  The  number  of  doctors,  and 
their  distribution  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  civilian  life  was  not 
affected  as  directly  by  the  lack  of  compulsion  as  it  was  by  the  absence, 
on  the  part  of  the  military  services,  of  some  plan  for  balancing  civilian 
as  against  military  needs. 

Dr.  Lahey.  If  the  Army  had  had  the  authority,  plus  a plan  for 
equalized  distribution,  it  would  have  worked  all  right.  But  if  they 
had  the  authority  without  that  plan,  we  vould  probably  have  been  a 
good  deal  worse  off  than  we  are. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Precisely.  The  number  of  doctors  who  have  been  taken 
in  already,  in  proportion  to  the  total  doctor  effectives,  is  already  siza- 
ble, wouldn’t  you  say? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Suppose  I recite  the  figures,  although  they  may  be 
confusing.  If  we  say  there  are  176,000  doctors  in  this  country— i — 

Dr.  Lamb  (interposing).  That  figure  is  arrived  at  how? 
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Dr.  Lahey.  American  Medical  Association  roster. 

Dr.  Lamb.  How  many  of  those  are  effective? 

Dr.  Lahey.  When  you  get  over  there  we  start  with  30,000  over  65. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  begin  to  knock  off  some  of  those  right 
away  because — and  these  figures  happen  to  be  in  my  mind— there  were 
about  2,000  that  are  in  the  Regular  Navy  and  Regular  Army  on  full 
time,  and  they  come  off.  There  are  15,000  who  are  in  positions  which 
do  not  involve  treating  patients.  They  are  on  jobs  in  laboratoiaes  and 
so  on,  various  jobs  that  do  not  involve  the  care  of  patients.  So  they 
aren’t  available  for  direct  medical  care.  There  are  roughly  29.000 
private  practitioners  who  are  65  years  of  age  and  over  and,  if  you 
count  those  as  33  percent  efficient,  you  knock  off  18.000  to  19,000  more. 
You  have  7,000  who  are  having  a year's  training,  or  more,  in  medical 
schools,  and  you  have  5,000  residents.  A resident  is  a man  who  has 
gone  beyond  the  stage  of  training  but  who  remains  in  a hospital  or 
clinic  to  become  a specialist,  or  carries  on  in  his  process  of  being  a 
specialist,  some  of  the  work  in  a hospital. 

Dr.  Lamb.  That  reduces  it  to  just  over  100,000? 

Dr.  Lahey.  No;  I don’t  think  so. 

Commander  Lapham.  That  is  not  correct,  it  is  about  128,000  when 
you  consider  the  effective  physicians  in  the  country  after  these  deduc- 
tions are  made. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Yim  are  including  some  of  the  over  65  in  that? 

Commander  Lapmax.  Yes,  18,000  over  65  come  off  instead  of  27,000. 
There  are  33  percent  available,  so  you  can  knock  off  18,000  and  leave 
about  9,000  to  10,000  effective  physicians  in  that  age  group. 

Dr.  Laiiey.  So  that  brings  yon  down — without  again  going  into 
figures  which  the  censors  might  not  want  published — that  brings  you 
down  to  around  128,000  or  130,000  doctors.  Knock  off  what  you  want 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  you  are  down  to  around  80.000  doctors  left 
for  the  civilian  population.  You  start  with  130,000,000  and  when  you 
figure  that  the  Navy  takes  care  not  only  of  its  own  personnel  but  it  also 
takes  care  of  about  2,000,000  civilians,  their  associated  civilians  besides ; 
and  that  the  Army  is  taking  care  of  some  of  their  civilians,  yon  can 
roughly  knock  off  10,000,000  to  11,000,000  from  the  131,000,000,  which 
leaves  80,000  doctors  for  a population  of  120,000,000,  which  is  roughly 
1 doctor  to  1,500  people.  There  is,  however,  a very  uneven  distribution 
of  physicians. 

At  present,  for  instance,  there  is  estimated  to  be  about  1 in  900  in 
New  York  State.  To  show  you  how  the  problem  gets  complicated.  I 
have  just  come  from  Omaha  where  I met  all  the  doctors  in  the  corps 
area  there  of  Procurement  and  Assignment,  and  it  gets  down,  as  it  does 
in  South  Carolina  or  even  in  certain  parts  of  Alabama,  the  ratio  of 
jihysicians  to  population  is  1 to  3,000  or  4,000  and  even  less  than  that  in 
the  rural  communities,  and  the  first  time  that  it  gets  put  up  to  us  is 
that  living  in  rural  communities  is  particularly  hard  hit  since  people 
can’t  even  get  to  centers  of  medicine  because  they  can’t  get  gasoline  and 
tires  with  which  to  get  there. 

Senator  Hiix.  You  spoke  of  1 doctor  to  1,500  population;  what 
Avould  be  the  ideal  in  your  opinion? 

Dr.  Lahey.  I think  1 to  1,500  is  excellent.  Before  the  war  it  was 
1 to  975. 

Commander  Labhaai.  But  that  includes  the  whole  176.000,  and  we 
know  that  a good  many  of  them  were  not  giving  direct  medical  care. 
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The  preAvar  ratio  of  etfective  practitioners  to  the  population  was  1 to 

1,022. 

Dr.  Lahey.  I would  say  that  1 to  1,5()0  is  not  only  good,  but  it 
approaches  luxury  a little  bit. 

Dr.  EBiuj.  Do  you  feel  that  prior  to  the  war  we  had  a sufficient 
medical  i)ersonnel  for  the  health  of  the  Nation  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  If  it  had  been  well  distributed? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  But  it  was  not  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  No.  For  instance,  I know  these  figures — again  before 
the  war — I know  that  South  Carolina  was  1 to  4,100  of  population. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  they  have  taken  what  ])ercent  from  them? 

Commander  Lapham.  Their  quota  is  170. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  would  leave  them  what? 

Conunander  Lapham.  Of  course,  we  base  these  quotas 

Dr.  Lahey  (interposing).  These  quotas  were  balanced  and  weighted. 

Commander  Lapham.  One  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  was  the 
basis  of  the  quota. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  they  were  alread}'  behind  in  South  Carolina 
before  the  war  started? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  that  perliaps  the  quota  originally  should  have  been  so 
distributed  that  the  city  of  New  York  would  have  been  much  higher 
than  the  one  you  put  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  what  I meant  when  I said  that  the  quota  was 
weighted  in  favor  of  States  where  they  had  the  lesser  number  of 
doctors. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  I meant  was  that  if  you  had  a ratio  of  1 to  1,761 
in  South  Carolina  before  the  war,  perhaps  you  should  not  have  taken 
any  from  South  Carolina;  j^erhaps  they  should  all  have  been  taken 
from  New  York? 

Dr.  LAHm’.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  done  so. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Dr.  Lamb.  Now,  Doctor,  to  go  back  to  your  figure  of  80,000  which 
is  the  11  umber  presently  available  for  the' public,  if  the  Army  main- 
tains its  present  ratio  of  1 to  whatever  is  the  number  of  men,  130  or 
140,  whatever  it  may  be 

Dr.  Lahey  (interposing).  I can  tell  you  that.  In  the  Navy  it  is  at 
6.5  and  in  the  Army  it  is  at  7.2. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Per  thousand  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Ihat  is  right.  In  the  last  var — so  you  can  have  a com- 
parison—in  France,  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  there  were  6.'6  per  thousand,  and 
in  training  back  here  there  were  10.4  per  thousand. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  that  the  thing  figures  out  to  about  135  men  per  doctor. 
Now,  if  they  maintain  that  ratio  of  135  men  per  doctor,  and  if  we 
have  a (,500,000-man  Army,  that  indicates  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  lake  another  30,000  doctors  out  of  our  ])r(>sent  supply? 

Dr.  Lahea’.  That  is  Avhat  the  meeting  Saturday  morning  is  called 
for. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  if  we  take  that  number  out  of  our  present  supiily 
we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  We  have  just  told  the  armed  forces  that  they  just  can’t 
go  on  at  the  present  rate  and  take  them  out  so  rapidl3^  We  believe 
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that  if  you  ask  industry  and  the  civilian  communities  to  accept  a lower 
number  of  physicians  that  you  must  ask  it  in  tenns  of  a coordinated 
reduction  of  demands  on  the  part  of  the  armed  forces. 

Senator  Hill.  Speaking  about  that.  Doctor,  we  know  we  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  saving  manpower  in  many  of  our  production 
industries.  For  instance,  it  takes  only  one-half  the  manpower  now 
to  build  a certain  cargo  airplane  that  it  did  when  Pearl  Harbor 
occurred.  Have  they  worked  out  anything  to  save  this  medical  man- 
power  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  The  only  thing  I can  tell  you  is  that  there  have  been 
two  methods  of  increasing  medical  personnel.  I talked  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  this  morning  and  he  states  that  the  Medical  Administra- 
tive Corps  training  now  operating  at  Camp  Pickett  and  two  other 
camps  will,  when  the  program  is  completed,  replace  7,500  doctors  with 
civilians  who  will  be  trained  along  medical  administrative  lines.  They 
will  replace  physicians. 

Noav,  Avhen  that  program  will  be  completed,  and  how  many  men 
it  will  finally  produce,  I don’t  know.  I have  heard  figures  about  how 
many  per  month  they  turn  out,  around  700  I believe  was  the  last  figure. 
I don’t  know  whether  or  not  that  is  accurate,  and  I don’t  suggest  that 
it  isn’t,  I just  don’t  know.  There  is  that  plus  the  fact  as  you  already 
know  that  the  accelerated  medical  program  will  turn  out  approxi- 
mately 6,500  men  per  year  as  opposed  to  5,000  in  previous  years  before 
they  had  an  accelerated  plan. 

To  show  you  how  you  have  to  keep  on  your  toes  about  this  thing 
and  how  wlien  you  throAv  a pebble  into  a pond,  where  the  ripples  go 
no  one  knOAvs,  just  think  of  the  implications  of  this  18-  and  19-year-old 
draft. 

Without  some  agreement  Avith  Selective  Service  the  supply  of  new 
doctors  may  cease.  Some  of  this  age  group  be  earmarked  for  medical 
schools. 

Senator  Hill.  In  that  connection,  Doctor,  I Avonder  if  you  liaA^e 
had  any  talks  AA'ith  General  White,  aa-Iio  is  G-1  of  the  General  Staff, 
he  is  the  highest  authority  on  personnel  in  the  Army — that  is  his 
position  occupies  that  status — or  Avith  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation? It  is  my  understanding  that  General  White,  and  the  others 
representing  the  War  Department,  and  perhaps  certain  representa- 
tiATs  of  the  NaA-y,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education,  are  today 
endeaAmring  to  Avork  out  plans 

Dr.  Lahey  (interposing).  I don’t  believe  aat  Avill  have  much  diffi- 
cult 

Senator  Hill.  I was  just  Avonderiug  whether  you  had  been  called 
in.  because  if  you  liaA'en’t  a'ou  certainlv  ought  to  l»e  Avhile  the\’  are 
Avorking  out  these  plans  to  provide  for  the  education  and  training  of 
some  of  these  men  who  are  about  to  be  drafted,  so  Ave  Avon’t  grind  the 
seed  corn. 

Dr.  Lahey.  We  have  a pretty  good  agreement  Avith  General  Hershey 
that  Ave  Avill  be  called  in. 

Commander  Lapham.  Dr.  Elliott  is  Avorking  A-ery  closely  Avith  us 
and  with  that  group. 

Senator  Hill.  He  is,  perhaps,  representing  your  particular  group? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes. 
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Senator  Hill.  "VVe  continue  to  see  stories  in  the  press  about  some 
2,600  refugees,  refugee  doctors,  I believe,  liere  in  this  country.  Do 
vou  know  anything:  about  that  reservoir  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  The  thing,  of  course,  that  we  meet — and  I have  to 
face  it  all  the  time — is  the  doctor  who  says  to  me,  “How  can  you 
expect  me  to  go  into  the  service  when  you  preserve  a refugee  doctor 
from  going  into  the  service  so  that  he  can  stay  at  home  and  get  my 
practice?" 

All  right.  I go  to  the  surgeon  general  and  say  to  him,  “What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  refugee  doctor?'’  and  the  poor  man  just 
can't  answer  me.  He  would  like  to  handle  them.  I say  to  some  of 
the  people.  “All  right,  why  don’t  you  take  the  refugee  doctoj-?'’  Well, 
first  of  all,  they  say  that  he  frequently  can’t  meet  the  requirements, 
educational  reciuii'einents.  Tempei'amentally,  he  doesn't  get  on  with 
some  of  the  situations  in  Avhich  he  finds  himself. 

Another  thing  that  we  were  speaking  of  this  morning  is  that  the 
F.  B.  I.  feel  that  with  relatives  in  Germany  who  are  susceptible  to 

gressure,  he,  the  alien,  is  a dangerous  })erson  in  the  military  service. 

ait  out  comes  a directive  which  I read  this  morning  on  my  desk — and 
which  Commander  Lapham  knows  about — a statement  from  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  to  State  chairmen  to  the  effect  that  about 
the  only  way  the  alien  doctor  can  be  used  is  to  dislocate  him  and  place 
him  in  an  area  where  you  need  to  relocate  a doctor,  and  that  is  about 
the  only  place  they  know. 

Senator  Hill.  When  yon  say  “dislocate.”  Doctor,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Dr.  Laiiey.  Eelocate  him,  put  him  in  Afobile,  Wichita.  Kans.,  or 
some  of  these  other  places.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  three  alien  physi- 
cians Avent  to  Norfolk  and  got  turned  down  by  the  hospital  that  was 
conqDlaining  about  the  situation  down  there. 

Senator  Hill.  I wouldn't  reflect  on  these  refugees  in  any  way,  but 
I sup])ose  they  have  doctors  in  these  Japanese  camps,  don’t  they? 

Dr.  Lahey.  It  has  been  reiieatedly  suggested  to  us  that  they  be 
put  out  there. 

Commander  Laiuiam.  They  are  using  Ja{)anese  doctors  out  there 
now. 

Dr.  Lahey.  The  problem  of  dislocating  the  refugee  doctor  isn’t  as 
simple  as  it  sounds  to  us  on  the  surface. 

Senator  Hill.  I can  understand  how  a local  doctor  Avouhl  deeply 
resent  the  Government  bringing  in  this  doctor  Avho  wasn’t  even  a citi- 
zen of  our  country — some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Commander  Lapham.  But  the  ones  that  aren’t  are  the  ones  we  are 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  with. 

Dr.  Lahey.  There  originally  came  out  a directive*  to  the  effect  that 
any  refugee  physician,  particulaily  a friendly  ally,  could  join  the 
Army  and  in  3 months  he  would  be  given  his  citizenship  and  a com- 
mission in  the  Medical  Corjis.  That  was  simiile,  but  it  hasn’t  been  done. 
Senator  Pepper.  That  hasn’t  been  adopted? 

Dr.  Lahey.  No;  and  if  you  recommend  that  procedure  to  an  alien 
doctor  you  can’t  back  it  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  you  can’t 
is  that  a lot  of  them 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  C'ouldn’t  the  Army  take  them  in; 
would  they  need  legislation  to  take  them  in? 
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Co.mmander  Lapham.  No;  but  they  didn  t feel  they  could  afford  to 
take  a great  number  of  them  in  because  of  their  background. 

Senator  Pepper.  Aren’t  there  places  Avhere  you  could  put  them, 
that  is,  Avhere  they  would  be  subject  to  assignment  so  that  the  de]>end- 
able  and  responsilile  doctors  Avould  assign  them  to  the  type  of  work 
that  Avould  be  useful  and  yet  they  wouldn’t  have  a chance  to  give 
anvliody  an  overshot  of  something  and  kill  them? 

6ominander  Lapham.  A great  many  of  them  are  being  used  m 

medical  schools  and  hospitals. 

Dr.  Weher.  You  mean  that  a directive  Avas  issued  and  that  the 
Army  and  the  Navv  have  been  umvilling  to  folloAv  the  directive? 
Dr.  Lahey.  I think  the  Navy  has  an  ab.solute  rule  that  a man  has 

to  have  been  a citizen  for  10  years. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  here  inserted.) 


(HFICE  FUR  EMEKGPINCY  MANAGEMENT 

War  Manpower  Commission 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Procurement  and  Assignmeiir 
Service  for  Physicians, 
Dentists,  and  Veterinarians 


OcTOBicE  13, 1941!. 


To:  State  Chairmen  for  Physicians. 

From:  Directing  Board,  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service. 
Subject : Alien  Physicians. 


The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  not  in  a position  to  accept  enemy  alien  physicians 
as  commissioned  officers  because  of  the  citizenship  law.  Also  many  of  the^e 
physicians  do  not  meet  other  requirements  such  as  license  to  practice,  internship, 
or  other  professional  qualifications. 

It,  therefore,  seems  inadvisable  to  recommejul  that  these  aliens  go  into  the 
Army  as  privates  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  citizenship  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  for  many  may  not  receive  it  for  some  reason,  and  they  may  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  tlie  Medical  Corps  even  though  they  are  given  citizenship. 

Since  there  are  many  places  in  which  these  men  can  be  of  siirvice  in  civilian 
life,  it  is  recommended  that  efforts  he  made  to  place  those  who  are  not  acceptable 
for ’service  with  the  Army  or  the  Navy  as  temporary  employees  in  hospital  posi- 
tions, in  critical  areas  where  more  physicians  are  needed,  in  siiecial  positions  in 
medi(‘al  schools,  and  in  public  lu*alth  agencies,  etc.  In  such  iiosilioiis  they  may 
be  rated  as  essential  and  may  thus  be  used  in  their  professional  capacity. 

Until  definite  rulings  are  made  conceniing  the  admission  of  this  group  into  the 
military  services,  these  general  policies  should  be  followed. 


Senator  Pepper.  There  is  nothing,  I suppose,  iiiiniobile  about  that 
rule  if  they  wanted  to  change  it  to  meet  national  policy? 

Dr.  Lahey.  My  vieAvs  about  immobility  have  been  greatly  changed. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  have  disccwered  that  the  greatest  principle  in 
the  Avorld  is  inertia,  liaA’en’t  you? 

Dr.  Lahey.  I have.  Let  us  again  come  to  a simple  thing,  like  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  We  have  a doctor  that  goes  to  Texas— 
let’s  pick  that  State  because  it  isn’t  the  place— a Avoman  doctor.  She 
says,  “I  have  made  quite  a contribution  to  come  here  and  why  should 
I,  who  have  passed  the  national  board,  be  told  by  Texas  which  doesn’t 
recognize  the  national  board — and  remember  the  place  I am  talking 
about  isn’t  Texas— that  if  I Avant  to  fill  a place  doAvn  here  I nnist 
pay  $25  and  take  an  examination,  and  I am  damned  if  I Avill.”  I 
don’t  blame  her. 

V8420— 42— pt.  1 14 
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I llKiu^ht  it  would  be  an  excellent  thii  because  I come  from 
Massachusetts  and  because  we  have  an  a])proacbable  Governor,  one  who 
is  reasonable  I mean,  that  I should  go  to  the  State  board  of  rejjistration 
of  medicine  and  to  the  State  medical  society  and  to  the  (Tovernor  and 
say  that  it  woidd  be  an  excellent  thin<r  for  me  when  I speak  l>efore 
the  national  meeting  of  the  State  Secretaries  of  State  ISIedical 
Societies  in  Chicago  on  November  7,  to  sav  that  I bring  from  my 
own  State  the  action  of  the  Governor  during  the  war  that  he  has 
lifted  this  interstate  requirement  and  that  anyone  that  Procurement 
and  Assignment  selects  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  can  practice 
there. 

Well,  the  Governor  agrees,  the  boai’d  of  registration  of  medicine 
agrees,  and  the  State  medical  society  agrees,  but  the  Attorney  General 
says  it  cannot  be  done  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
need  for  dislocation  within  the  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  a proclamation  of  the  Governor 
could  handle  that. 

Senator  Hill.  I imagine  that  the  statutes  do  not  give  the  Governor 
the  power  except  under  that  one  condition. 

Dr.  Lahey.  I spent  last  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  while  they  formulated  a bill  concerning  State  medical  licensure 
in  an  effort  to  increase  the  ease  in  obtaining  a license  in  any  State  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  That  is  just  going  to  take  months.  Senator 
Pepper,  to  get  done,  and  it  is  again  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to 
hamper  you  in  the  relocation  of  physicians. 

Senator  Peppfji.  In  that  case  it  might  be  a situation  which  would 
justify  action  bv  the  Congress? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  would  be  a very,  very  valuable  thing;  it  would 
save  lots  of  time  and  make  it  easier  for  us — ^liut  it  seemed  to  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  that  it  had  to  set  up  things  in  terms  of  priority 
need. 

Well,  we  felt  that  with  such  a demand  for  doctors  as  came  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Aviation,  that  that  was  the  priority  interest, 
and  so  we  said,  “All  right,  that  is  what  we  must  meet  first.”  Well, 
that  has  been  met.  Then  we  said,  “The  next  priority  interest  is  to 
assess  the  real  needs  of  depleted  areas  and  of  those  with  increased  popu- 
lation. because  we  can’t  do  anything  about  dislocation  until  we  Imow 
what  the  needs  are.”  So  we  are  in  the  process  of  assessing  needs. 
Once  having  assessed  them,  there  comes  again  the  thing  that  will  be 
even  more  urgent  than  anything  that  you  or  I have  considered. 

You  can  sret  a man  in  the  Army — there  is  his  conscience,  his  uniform 
his  accomplishment ; but  when  you  come  to  ask  a man  to  give  up  a good 
practice  and  go  down  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  go  down  to  your  hot  spot, 
Senator  Pepper,  Valparaiso,  Fla. 

Senator  Hilt,  (interposing).  What  about  Pigeon  Creek? 

Dr.  Lahey.  What  have  you  got  to  offer  him  to  go  in  there,  because 
after  all  he  goes  in  on  his  own  hook? 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  Florida 
would  atone  for  any  hardship,  while  in  other  States  it  would  be  a 
hardship.  [Laughter.] 
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Doctor,  if  the  situation  suggests  the  necessity  for  an  over-all  author- 
ity, preferably  a civilian  authority,  to  pass  upon  the  whole  question 
of  the  allocation  of  this  particular  kind  of  manpower,  in  other  words 
whether  we  have  not,  as  Senator  Hill  said  a moment  ago,  seen  this  same 
jiattern  in  practically  all  aspects  of  our  national  life,  civilian  and 
Army,  suggesting  the  necessity  of  some  over-all  triliuual,  call  it  an 
agency  or  whatever  you  will,  which  shall  have  the  over-all  and  the 
filial  say  and  shall  see  the  whole  picture  at  the  same  time.  That 
agency  should  make  the  decision  as  to  how  the  manpower  is  to  be 
allocated,  this  particular  segment  of  manpower,  medical  manpower, 
shall  be  allocatecl  to  the  several  needs  of  the  Nation,  because  they  are 
all  needs  of  the  Nation— has  your  experience  suggested  to  you  that 
any  well-balanced  program  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  equilibrium 
only  by  an  agency  that  can  see  the  over-all  picture  at  one  and  the  same 
tiniG  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Well,  I don’t  really  feel  quite  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  for  other  than  medicine. 

Senator  Pepper.  I am  speaking  only  about  manpower  as  affected  by 
medicine. 

Dr.  Lahey.  I would  say  say  that  so  far  medicine  has  been  easy,  again 
due  to  the  surplus,  and  that  the  injuries  have  been  relatively  slight, 
due  to  surplus;  but  if  the  war  runs  along  any  great  period  of  time,  it 
could  present,  under  the  present  plan,  great  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  you  don’t  have  this  central  agency  or  central 
tribunal  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  I believe  Commander  Lapham  has  something  to  say 
on  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Commander,  what  I was  about  to  say  is  that  if  you 
do  not  have  an  over-all  authority,  call  it  what  you  will,  to  keep  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  whole  Nation,  at  home,  abroad,  civilian,  military, 
and  naval,  at  the  same  time,  is  there  not  a great  probability  that  you 
will  have  maladjustment  and  surplus  and  deficiency  that  will  not  give 
a well-balanced  program  to  the  Nation  ? 

Commander  Lapham.  I am  perfectly  sure  of  that.  You  are  speak- 
ing of  an  agency  that  would  represent  the  military  forces  as  well  as  the 
civilians? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes ; a group  that  would  speak  for  the  whole  coun- 
try and  when  it  became  necessary  to  allocate  medical  personnel  to  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs — in  other  words,  whether  you  would  lift  the 
number  of  patients,  as  it  were,  that  the  doctor  in  the  Army  would 
have,  from  135  to  200,  and  cut  the  civilian  population  down  to  1 doctor 
for  each  1,800,  or  something  like  that — all  that  is  a balance  of  interest. 
But  if  you  haven’t  got  the  same  two  ej^es  looking  at  the  whole  problem 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  maladjustment. 

Commnader  Lapham.  I see  very  little  reason  why  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  Public  Health  Service  and  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  couldn’t  get  together  on  that. 

S?nator  Pepper.  Provided  ymu  had  some  way  set  up  wherelw  there 
would  be  some  umpire  to  resolve  the  difficulties? 
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Commander  Lapham.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lahey.  Will  you  let  me  say  one  thing  there?  I think  that  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  works  at  a great  disadvantage.  He 
works  through  the  Service  of  Supplies.  On  the  other  hand — and  I 
don’t  mean  to  boom  the  Navy  just  because  I have  a Navy  man  with 
me — but  Admiral  McIntyre,  for  instance,  has  complete  authority.  He 
is  only  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I can  go  to  Admiral 
McIntyre  and  say,  “I  want  this” — and  get  it.  General  McGee  can’t 
do  that  because  he  doesn’t  have  the  power  and  authority.  He  is 
re^onsible  to  General  Somervell. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  General  Somervell  determines  the  number  of 
doctors  that  the  Army  shall  have? 

Dr.  Lahey.  The  authority  finally  comes  down  from  there. 

Senator  Hill.  The  truth  of  the  business  is  that  General  McGee 
is  under  Somervell;  Somervell  is  under  Mai  shall;  Marshall  is  under 
Stimson,  and  of  course  Stimson  is  under  the  President. 

Dr.  Lahey.  I said  to  Admiral  McIntyre,  ‘‘How  come  I can  say  to 
you  that  I want  to  get  this  and  that,  and  I get  it  snap-bang,  and  Gen- 
eral McGee  can’t  get  it  ?”  He  said.  ‘‘The  poor  man  just  doesn’t  have 
the  authority  that  I have  with  which  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  this  meeting  that  you  are  going  to  have  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  will  some  machinery  be  set  up  for  I’eviewing  the'  use  now 
being  made  b}’  the  armed  services  of  the  doctors  they  have  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  I don’t  know  how  we  have  any  authority  to  do  it,  but 
that  has  always  interested  all  of  us,  naturally. 

Dr.  Lamb.  We  have  the  impression  that  a review  would  reveal  that 
many  of  those  doctors  could  be  better  used  and  be  much  more  efficiently 
worked  than  they  are  being  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Lahey.  After  all  I feel  that  without  accurate  knowledge  of  how 
they  are  being  utilized  and  distributed,  it  certainly  is  not  Avithin  my 
power  to  be  critical. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  isn’t  it  rather  lamentable  that  there  is  nobody 
30  far,  that  you  knoAv,  Avho  has  the  duty  at  the  present  time  to  speak  for 
the  civilian  population  and  protect  thW  ? In  other  words,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  have  complete  authority  to  tell  you  how  many  they  want, 
and  so  far  you  haA’e  been  filling  your  quotas  by  their  directives'? 

Dr.  Lahey’.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now  so  far  as  we  know 

Dr.  Lahey  (interposing).  I would  like  to  say  this:  We  ha\^e  told 
:hem  that  we  have  stopped  active  recruiting  for  the  year  in  all  but 
5ve  States;  I mean,  that  we  Avill  declare  no  more  physicians  available 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  for  this  year. 

Senator  Pepper,  Well,  it  is  a question  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  view 
3f  what  you  said  in  the  beginning  about  the  status  that  you  occupy, 
:hat  you  are  here  by  a directive,  it  is  a question  as  to  who  has  the  final 
uithority,  like  the  armed  services  and  the  War  Production  Board. 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  naturally  the  Army  and  the  NaA^y  Avould  be 
ess  than  human  if  they  didn’t  think  primarily  about  AA’hat  was  their 
leed  and  try  to  su])ply  that  need,  and  I would  do  the  same  thing  if  I 
.vere  in  their  place. 
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Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  the  thing  that  prompted  this  meeting  for  next 
Saturday. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  President  in  the  White  House  is  represent  mg 
the  Avhole  country,  and  Ave  sitting  here  in  Congress  are  representing 
the  Avhole  country,  and  Ave  cannot  sit  by  and  allow  one  national 
inteiest  to  be  emphasized  oAcr  another  if  there  is  any  Avay  in  Avhich 
Ave  can  help  it.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  Avhole  country  and 
v.imebody  has  got  to  make  it— of  course  Ave  don’t  expect  to  make  it, 
Ave  are  only  raising  the  question  as  to  Avhether  it  is  necessary  for  some 
authority  to  be  set  up  that  Avill  see  the  Avhole  picture  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Hill.  I should  think  that  the  A^ry  reason  you  stated  Avas 
the  reason  for  the  .setting  up  of  the  War  ManpoAver  Commission,  that 
Ave  might  have  some  over-all  authority  on  this  Avhole  matter  of  man- 
poAver.  But  the  War  ManpoAver  Commission  has  no  statutory  status 
and  has  no  poAAer,  really,  of  itself.  It  avi  is  deci  ee  1 ^ ^ ^ 

of  the  Piesident,  and  I suppose  the  only  poAver  that  it  might  have 
Avould  lie  some  poAver  that  the  President  had  indirectly  in  some  Avay 
that  he  had  gotten  from  some  other  act,  not  Avith  this  manpoAver  cpies- 
tion  primarily  in  mind. 

_ 1.  -1  , 1 •%  r ^ 0 


ri  _ _ i 


Dr.  Lahey.  Yes.  . 

Commander  Lapham.  We  have  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 

civilian  needs,  but  Ave  haA’en’t  the  power. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  the  War  ManpoAver  Commission  supposed  to  be 
concerned  Avith  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  manpoAver,  or  not?  Does 
Mr.  McNutt  have  any  authority  to  say,  “I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Army— 
or  Mr.  NaA'v — but  l Avill  not  recognize  your  requisitions  in  excess  of 
so  much,  I 'don’t  feel  that  I can  approAn  your  requisitions  for  more 

than  so  many”? 

Dr.  Lahey.  I don’t  knoAv. 

Commander  Lapham.  We  have  requested  Mr.  INIcNutt  and  Mr. 
McNutt  has  requested  of  tlie  Army  and  the  Navy  the  AvithdraAA’al  of 
the  recruiting  teams.  Of  course  there  is  a representative  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Navy  on  the  War  IVIanpoAver  Commission;  so  Ave 
presume  they  Avere  taking  into  consideration  the  military  strength 
as  well  as  the  civilian  strength  in  considering  over-all  manpower. 

Senator  Pepper.  I Avonder  if  it  avouIcI  be  considered  impertinent 
on  Mr.  McNutt’s  part  or  on  the  part  of  his  representatives  if,  at 
this  conference  on  Saturday  he  makes  certain  recommendations  to 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  about  the  use  of  their  personnel,  the  number 
of  it,  and  that  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  certain  reallocations  and 
that  they  may  haA’e  to  release  a fcAv  people  back  to  South  Carolina, 
say,  and*  may  haA'e  to  release  a feAv  peo]ile  back  to  Nevada,  ‘‘T  on  haA’e 
a good  many  doctors  from  that  State  that  yon  are  going  to  have  to 
turn  loose;  1 am  sorry  to  have  to  interfere  Avith  your  arrangements, 
but  that  is  the  order  o'f  the  Manpower  Commission.” 

I am  very  sure  they  aa’ouIcI  think. Mr.  McNutt  Avas  very  much  out 
of  order.  But  that  is  what  Ave  face  as  a national  dilemma  AA’hen  all 
these  things  are  set  up  on  separate  programs  and  there  is  no  unity 
over-all.  Except  in  the  person  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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I don't  know  of  anybody  in  Washinirton  that  has  the  authority  to 
liandle  tliis. 

Di‘.  Lahey.  That  is  why.  in  discussing  this  meeting  on  Saturday  I 
used  a word  tliat  I think  settles  tlie  wliole  thing.  I said,  “There  must 
he  a cooperative  agreement  as  to  wliat  tliey  need,  and  an  irrevocable 
one  about  what  they  will  demand.” 

Senator  Pepper.  And  tliere  has  got  to  be  some  agency  that  can  pass 
judgment.  That  is,  if  you  go  in  and  say,  “I  conscientiously  don’t 
think  that  the  civilian  population  can  spare  more  than  a certain 
number,”  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  say,  “We  cannot  run  our  Army 
and  Navy  without  detriment  to  ourselves  unless  we  have  a certain 
number” — if  you  get  into  a situation  like  that  somebody  has  to 
resolve  that? 

Di‘.  Lahey.  Yes,  but  there  are  circumstances  that  we  do  have  to 
consider  and  that  is  that  we  have  to  rememljer  that  the  Army  as  yet 
has  really  no  exi>erience  tables  on  this  war,  and  as  the  Surgeon  General 
very  properly  said  this  morning — and  I appreciate  his  position — if  we 
get  into  an  offensive  war  no  one  knows  what  will  be  the  number  of 
wounded  and  what  will  be  tbe  casualties  and  what  will  be  required 
to  take  care  of  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  all  true,  but  I mean  that  the  same  over-all 
agency  will  have  to  take  that  argument  into  consideration  in  the 
allocation. 

Dr.  Lahey.  I should  think  he  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  some  of 
the  responsibility. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  would  have  to  be  an  umpire  to  reconcile 
the  differences  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  whom  did  you  say  you  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent at  that  conference  on  Saturday? 

Dr.  Lahey.  General  Hershey,  General  McGee,  General  Grant  (he 
is  the  air  surgeon.  Admiral  McIntyre;  all  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Procurement  and  Assignment,  and  j\Ir.  McNutt.  We  have  had  them 
together  before  but  we  really  have  never  gotten  a coordinated  effort. 

Senator  Hill.  Have  you  had  them  together  since  the  Army  reached 
its  decision  to  have  an  Army  of  7,500,000  men  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  No.  And  we  have  to  take  the  Navy  into  account  also, 
Senator. 

Senator  Hill.  They  propose  an  Army  of  7.500,000  men  by  January 
of  1944,  and  they  propose  to  jump  the  Navy  by  another  half  million. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  handle  procurement  for  both  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  Aviation  ? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Likewise,  if  the  Army  sends  you  in  a requisition 
you  don’t  compare  that  ivith  the  Navy’s  re(]uisition,  or  if  the  Navy 
sends  you  one,  you  don’t  compare  that  with  the  Army’s? 

Dr.  Lahey.  I compare  them,  I know  what  they  are. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  you  don’t  pass  judgment  on  them? 

Dr.  Lahey.  That  is  right. 

(Off  the  record  discussion.) 
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Dr.  Lamb.  This  record  will  be  sent  to  Dr.  Lahey  and  if  there  are 
any  things  that  he  would  like  to  add,  in  the  way  of  statistics  or  any 
chronology'  that  he  could  give  the  committee,  I think  that  might  be 
helpful,  as  to  when  the  Board  was  established,  and  such  details  as 
that,  and  w'hen  certain  decisions  have  been  made  over  the  months. 

Dr.  Lahey.  If  you  will  send  the  record  to  the  Office  of  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment,  the  old  Railroad  Retirement  Building,  Tenth 
and  U Streets,  it  will  go  to  Commander  Laphain. 

(The  following  statement  giving  the  history  of  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  was  received  subsequent  to  the  hearing,  and  was 
made  a part  of  the  record  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the 
chairman.) 

PUOCCRKMKNT  AND  ASSIGNMKNT  SERVICE  FOR  PHYSICIAN.S.  DENTISTS.  AND 

Veterinarians 

Siwimarii  statement  <>1  purposes,  functions,  policies,  procedures,  and  organiza- 
tion.— The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  was  authorized  by  the  President 
on  October  30,  1041.  Established  as  one  of  the  principal  .subdivisions  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management,  this  agency  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  distributing 
equitably  the  available  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  personnel  required  by 
(1)  the  Army  and  Navy,  (2)  noumilitary  governmental  departments,  (3)  hos- 
pitals, (4)  professional  schools,  (5)  industrial  plants,  and  (6)  civilian  com- 
munities. 

The  agency  consists  of  a policy-forming  Directing  Board  of  five  members : Dr. 
Frank  Lahey,  chairman.  Dr.  James  Paullin.  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Stone,  Dr.  Harold 
S.  Diehl,  and  Dr.  C.  Willard  Camalier.  These  Board  members  .serve  without 
salary,  but  are  entitled  to  actual  and  necessary  transportation,  subsistence, 
and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Board. 
To  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  agency,  there  are  a full-time,  salaried  executive 
officer,  together  with  administrative  assistants,  a central  office  staff,  and  a field 
staff. 

The  Directing  Board  of  the  agency  functions  on  a Nation-wide  basis  through 
nine  corps  area  committees,  each  of  which  includes  a chairman,  two  physicians 
chosen  from  the  general  medical  profession,  a dentist  chosen  from  the  general 
dental  profession,  a representative  of  medical  education,  a representative  of 
dental  education,  a representative  cho.sen  from  the  veterinary  profession,  and  a 
representative  of  the  hospitals. 

An  advisory  committee  in  each  State,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  professions,  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
corps  area  committees  and  to  the  central  office.  In  addition,  there  are  nine 
committees  which  advise  the  central  c'ffice  and  the  Directing  Board.  These  are 
the  Committees  of  Dentistry,  Ho.spitals,  Industrial  Health  and  Medicine,  Medical 
Education,  Negro  Health,  Public  Health,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Women 
Physicians.  The  Committee  on  Information,  Dr.  Morris  Fishhein,  chairman, 
editor.  Journal  American  Medical  Association,  53.5  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  progress  made  by  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  all  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians  and  to  the  public. 

Legal  authority  and  appropriations. — Tlie  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
was  organized  in  October  1941  by  direction  of  Paul  V.  McNutt,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President.  On  April  18,  1942,  an  Executive  order  from  the  President 
transferred  the  Office  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  from  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management.  Under  this  new  administrative  set-up.  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Service  has  a budget  which  includes  funds  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  central  office,  the  Chicago  office,  the  corps  area  offices,  the  State 
committees,  and  temporary  field  employees. 
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Rclationshii)  to  the  War  Manpower  CommiHsion  and  to  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission Qijcnvies  at  various  levels  of  operations. — At  the  Federal  level,  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  is  closely  associated  with  the  National  Roster  of 
Scieutitic  and  Specialized  Personnel,  the  two  agt  ncies  being  jointly  operated 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Cliief  of  the  Professional  and 
Technical  Employment  and  Training  Division  of  Ih*  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Bec*ause  of  its  responsibility  to  distribute  medical,  dental,  and  veterinarian 
personnel  equitably,  it  has  a particular  obligation  to  those  agencies  in  War 
Manpower  Commission,  which  have  a responsibility  for  health  and  medical 
services,  and  to  other  agencies  which  have  been  din^cted  by  the  President  to 
conform  to  the  policies,  directives,  regulations,  ami  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  There  is  thus  establ  shed  a close  working  relation 
between  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  ami  the  Selective  Service  System, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Civil  Service  Coinniissio!i,  tlie  Labor  Production 
Division  of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  which  perform  functions  relating  to  the  recruitment  or  utilization  of 
manpower. 

In  (he  held  the  <*orps  area  committees  and  the  State  committees  of  Procuremonr 
and  Assignment  Service  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Procurement  and 
Assignmejit  Service  in  referem‘e  to  questions  ivlating  to  personnel  and  are  part 
of  the  field  organization  of  War  Manpcjwer  Commissioti.  The  chairman  of  each 
of  the  corps  area  coninuttees  acts  in  a liaison  capacity  to  the  corps  area 
surgeons,  the  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  regional  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  regional  representatives  of  War  ^Manpower  Comnussioii  in  the  corre- 
sponding corps  areas. 

Definition  of  terms.— In  order  to  allocate  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  per- 
sonnel equitably  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  the  civilian  population,  it  has  been 
nec(‘ssary  to  define  essential  functions  and  essential  persons  in  the  several  fields 
of  service  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service.  The 
Directing  Board  appointed  an  advi.sory  Committee  on  the  Allocation  of  Medical 
Personnel  to  define  such  essential  fiuictions  ami  p-u'sons  in  health  and  medical 
activities  throughout  the  Nation,  and  to  establish  objective  criteria  for  the  deter- 
mination of  minimum  medical  personnel  requirements  in  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  industrial  plants,  and  in  civilian  comniunii  ies. 

Oil  the  advice  of  experts  on  the  several  advisory  committees,  the  Directing 
Board  has  issued  to  State  chairmen  definitions  of  ■•ssential  physicians  in  indus- 
trial medicine  in  hospitals,  and  in  public  health  agencies.  Professional  personnel 
under  4o  years  of  age,  who  are  mtt  deemed  essent  al  in  their  present  positions, 
are  considered  to  be  available  for  service  in  the  armed  forces.  Other  physicians 
not  declared  essential  in  their  present  positions  are  ('onsidertnl  available  for 
nonmilitary  service  in  their  own  or  in  other  conminnities,  in  industrial  nicdicuie, 
or  in  nonmilitary  governmental  agencies.  As  a rule  such  physicians  will  be 
men  over  44  years  of  age,  physically  disqualified  men  under  4o,  and  women. 

Polieies.— The  policies  governing  the  administration  of  Procurement  ami  A.s- 
signment  Service  are  determined  by  the  Directing  Board  on  the  advice  of  its 
varioti.s  advisory  committees  nnd  are  subject  to  review  ami  tipproval  by  the 
rhairman  of  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Rraulations. — Regulations  for  the  administrati<m  of  crops  area.  State,  and 
local  offices  are  issued  in  the  form  of  directives  fMan  the  Directing  B>onril  and 
are  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
( 'oinmission. 

Functions, — At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  in  October  1941,  the  functions  of  the  agency  were  defined  as  follcm-s; 

(1)  To  receive  from  various  governmental  and  other  agencies  requests 
for  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  personnel: 

(2)  To  secure  and  maintain  lists  of  professional  personnel  available;  and 

(3)  To  utilize  all  suitable  means  to  stimulate  voluntary  enrollment,  having 
due  regard  for  the  over-all  public  health  needs  of  the  Nation,  including  those 
of  governmental  agencies  and  of  civilian  institutions. 


The  central  office  obtains  and  maintains  current  lists  of  medical,  dental,  and 
veterinary  personnel,  showing  their  specialized  and  other  qualifications,  and 
stimulates  voluntary  enrollment  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  veterinarians  with  the 
national  roster.  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  for  42,000  physicians 
by  Dec'ember  1,  1942,  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  through  its  central, 
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State,  and  local  <4Iices,  and  in  collaboration  with  its  consultant  ollice  in  Clticago, 
obtains  a professional  and  ethical  clearance  and  an  evaluation  in  code  on  all 
doctors,  dentists,  and  veterinarians  who  have  filed  questionnaires  signifying  a 
willingness  to  accept  service  w'ith  the  armed  forces. 

Ill  addition  the  central  office,  through  liaison  officers,  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  governmental  agencies  utilizing  the  services  of  physicians,  dentists, 
and  veterinarians.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  national  roster  and  other 
agencies,  it  has  prepared  special  lists  for  institutions,  agencies,  industrial  firms, 
and  communities  requiring  physicians  with  particular  training  and  experience, 
as  for  example,  physicians  with  specified  linguistic  knowledge  or  with  experience 
in  tropical  medicine,  industrial  medicine,  i>ublic  health  service,  etc. 

Organization  and  locatio}t  of  offices. — ^The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
organization  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service. 

Central  office : 1006  U Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consultant  office;  Dr.  R.  G.  Leland,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.; 
American  Dental  Association,  212  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago.  111.;  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

Corps  area  eommiiiees.—Yiv^t  corps  area:  Chairman:  Dr.  W.  G.  Iffiippen,  120 
Boylstoii  Street,  Bostou,  Mass.  States  comprising  corps  area:  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Second  corps  area:  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  W.  Booth,  221  West  Church  Stn^t, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  States  comprising  corps  area:  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York. 


Third  corps  area:  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  M.  Shipley,  University  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Md.  States  comprising  corps  area : Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth  corps  area:  Chairman:  Dr.  Edgar  II.  Greene,  875  AVest  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  States  comprising  corps  area : Alabama,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Missis.sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

Fifth  corps  area:  Chairman:  Dr.  E.  L.  Henderson,  1106  Francis  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky.  States  comprising  corps  area:  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
West  A'irginia. 

Sixth  coriis  area;  Chairman:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Phifer,  30  North  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  States  comprising  cori>s  area : Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin. 


Seventh  corps  area  : Chairman : Dr.  Roy  W.  Fonts.  1007  Medical  Arts  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  States  comprising  corps  area  ; Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Colorad<». 

Eighth  corps  area : Chairman : Dr.  Sam  E.  Thompson,  Kenwille,  Tex.  States 
comprising  corps  area  : Louisiana,  Arkansas,  New  Alexico.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Ninth  corps  area  ; Chairman  : . States  comprising  corps  area  ; California, 

Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada.  Utah,  Oregon.  AVashington,  and  Arizona. 


Senator  Pepper.  Commander  Lapliam,  haAT  von  anything  to  add  on 
any  aspect  of  this  problem  ? 

Commander  Lapham,  I think  not,  sir,  except  that  we  are  making 
every  effort,  without  any  authority,  to  relocate  physicians,  and  we 
have  established  a program  through  our  State  committees,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  departments  of  health  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  to  attempt  to  appraise  localities  that  hnxe  been  affected  by 
the  war  either  by  an  increase  in  population  or  a decease  in  the  numlier 
of  physicians,  and  determine  the  number  of  physicians  needed,  and  to 
attempt  to  get  them  relocated.  It  is  a difficult  problem  as  Dr.  Lahey 
has  said. 

Dr.  Lahey.  There  have  been  a A^ery  definite  number  of  States  in 
which  we  have  been  able  to  meet  within  the  State  such  problems 
as  a doctor  giving  part  time,  an  afternoon,  to  a community,  for  in- 
stance; such  things  as  a man  in  industry  being  able  to  devote  one-half 
of  bis  day. 

Senator  Pepper.  I know  at  Valparaiso — which  I notice  you  are  aware 
of — one  of  the  men  from  our  Public  Health  Service  the  other  day 
was  telling  me  that  the  Public  Health  Seiwice  assigned  a doctor  down 
there.  He  treats  the  people  and  they  pay  the  Public  Health  Service, 
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really,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  pays  him  a salary.  He  doesn’t 
take  fees  from  his  patients,  but  they  pay  for  his  services  and  he  turns 
that  into  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  I wonder  if  that  man  had 
to  take  the  State  examination  ? 

Dr.  Lahey,  The  Public  Health  man  doesn’t. 

Commander  Lapham.  But  he  would  have  if  he  had  gone  there  to 
practice  medicine. 

Dr.  Lahey.  On  the  other  hand,  without  complimenting  your  State, 
your  State  made  a very  generous  gesture  in  terms  of  its  willingness 
to  meet  a certain  situation. 

Commander  Lapham.  The  State  medical  association  and  the  licens- 
ing board  all  approved  the  plan  to  bring  this  man  in  through  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Lahey.  You  can’t  live  with  this  situation  without  reading  all 
the  things  that  go  with  it. 

(Off  the  record  discussion.) 

Senator  Hill.  I don’t  want  to  embarrass  you.  Doctor,  by  any  flat- 
tery, but  I think  I might  as  well  say  that  there  has  been  no  other  man 
in  America,  unless  it  was  Dr.  Will  ISIayo,  who  has  ever  founded  and 
established  such  a clinic  as  you  did.  In  fact,  I think  your  feat  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  Dr.  Mayo’s  feat  for  the  reason  that  you 
went  right  into  Boston,  right  there  at  Harvard,  the  oldest  medical 
school,  the  oldest  clinic  in  this  country,  or  one  of  the  very  oldest,  and 
right  there  in  that  center  by  Harvard  University,  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  Harvard  Clinic,  Dr.  Lahey  has  esablished  without  question 
the  greatest  medical  clinic  in  the  country. 

Senator  Pepper.  Before  you  conclude  that  eulogy  I want  to  say  that 
he  is  just  as  eloquent  and  effective  in  aiding  the  war  effort  as  a civilian 
as  I saw  him  before  this  thing  occurred,  as  he  has  been  since. 

Dr.  Weber.  Is  it  possible  to  get  for  the  committee  the  actual  number 
of  doctors  now  serving  as  privates  in  the  United  States  Army? 

Dr.  Lahey.  I would  think  the  better  way  for  you  to  do  that  would 
be  to  apply  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  office. 

Commander  Lapham.  They  are  privates  a very  short  time ; they  are 
almost  immediately  taken  into  the  Medical  Corps.  I doubt  if  there 
have  been  more  than  15  or  20  in  the  entire  United  States.  I may  be 
wrong  about  that,  but  we  hear  of  all  of  them  and  very  few  have  come 
to  our  attention. 

Dr.  Weber.  Is  it  true  that  pediatricians  and  obstetricians  have  been 
recruited  just  as  any  other  practitioner? 

Dr.  Lahey.  Yes,  and  eye  doctors  also,  because  after  all  they  have 
a basic  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  medicine. 

(Off  the  record  discussion.) 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  Doctor,  you  have  been  most  helpful  to  us  and 
we  certainly  do  thank  you,  and  you  also,  Commander ; thank  you  very 
much. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning 
when  we  will  meet  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  room,  room  310, 
Senate  Office  Building,  where  Dr.  Parran,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  will  be  our  first  witness,  and  Dr.  Paul  de  Kruif 
will  be  the  next  witness. 

(Whereupon,  at  3 : 30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o’clock 
Tuesday  morning,  November  3, 1942,  to  meet  in  room  312  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building.) 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  S',  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  312,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman) 

presiding. 

Present : Senator  Pepper.  „ ^ , • i 

Also  present:  Dr.  Robert  K.  Lamb  and  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  special 

assistants  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  is  Surg.  Gen.  Thomas  Parran. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN,  SURGEON  GENERAL,  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Parran,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here. 
I will  ask  you  if  you  will  begin  by  indicating  briefly  the  war  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Parran.  The  war  has  brought  a large  number  of  problems  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  which  might  be  divided  as  follows : As  you 
know,  we  furnish  the  medical  service  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
and  with  the  very  large  increase  in  that  organization  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  recruit  additional  doctors  for  service  aboard  ships  as  well  as  at 
their  shore  establishments.  Moreover,  the  W%r  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration has  asked  us  to  carry  out  the  medical  work  for  that  organiza- 
tion, supplying  medical  care  to  all  of  their  maritime  training  places. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  nearly  2 years  ago,  soon  after  it 
was  organized,  asked  us  to  provide  the  medical  service  for  that  organi- 
zation, and  we  have  given  Reserve  commissions  to  a very  considerable 
number  of  doctors  both  in  the  central  office  and  in  the  various  areas. 

More  recently,  we  have  undertaken  to  organize  a team  of  doctors 
in  each  of  about  200  hospitals  who  will  be  available  in  the  event  of 
enemy  action;  to  establish  and  staff  the  emergency  base  hospitals 
which  would  be  necessary;  and  also  to  provide  medical  care  for 

0VRCUG0S. 

The  war  has  brought  with  it  very,  very  large  tasks.  AVith  the 
growth  of  industry  naturally  industrial  hygiene  has  become  accen- 
tuated. . 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  States  in  the  matter  of  venereal-disease 

control.  As  you  know,  under  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  provisions  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act, 
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grants  of  moneys  are  being  given  to  States  in  connection  with  their 
regular  liealtli  programs.  Those  programs  have  been  adapted  very 
materially  to  meet  the  war  needs,  and  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
increased  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  war  industry  and  in  the 
militai-y  areas.  Congress  has  given  us  additional  funds  under  the 
title  of  “Emergency  Health  and  Sanitation”  with  which  we  are  carry- 
ing out  a very  substantial  number  of  activities  in  the  control  of  com- 
municable diseases  and  providing  basic  health  services  in  and  around 
the  cautonments.  , 

With  the  beginning  of  the  national  emergency  we  undertook  to 
make  detailed  studies  of  health  conditions  in  each  of  these  war  areas 


as  they  developed.  Those  studies  furnished  the  basis  for  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Congress  for  community  facilities  under  the  Lanham 
Act.  We  have  just  completed  the  seventh  (>f  such  survey  of  health 
and  medical  needs  in  the  extra-military  war  and  industrial  areas,  a 
total  of  410  such  areas  into  which  some  5,700,000  people  have  moved. 
These  surveys  specify  the  needs  for  water  supplies,  for  sewage-disposal 
proA'isions,  for  hospital  facilities,  health  centers,  and  housing  re- 
luirements. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  could  you  give  us  the  summaries  of  the 
lequirements  that  you  found  by  that  survey  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I shall  be  glad  to,  Senator;  very  glad  to  insert  it  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  you  can,  I Avould  like  to  have  you  read  off  at 
least  typical  ones;  for  example,  housing. 

Dr.  Parran.  Housing  requirements? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes;  if  you  have  got  that  in  Army  districts,  or  by 
some  sort  of  geographical  units. 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is  by  individual  areas  and  service  units.  With 
your  permission  I will  give  you  the  total.  The  housing  units  author- 
ized in  this  area  are  293,422. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  area  is  that  now  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  In  410  areas  which  represent  the  major  Avar  industry 
ind  extra-military  areas.  We  liaA’e  not  included  in  this  the  large 
metropolitan  centers,  thinking  that  by  their  largeness  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  the  increases  in  population,  but  we  have  included  such 
places  as  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  on  doAvn  to  smaller-size  communities. 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  give  that  figure  again  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Units  authorized,  293,422;  and  the  additional  units 
•eqiiired,  603,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  housing  units  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  To  accommodate  the  migratory  workers  that  are 
expected  in  those  several  areas? 

Dr.  Parran.  Tliose  who  haA^e  come  or  it  is  expected  Avill  come. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  by  your  survey, 
n order  to  afford  adequate  housing  conditions  to  those  people? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  relates  primarily  to  adequate  housing  con- 
litions  just  for  the  war  Avorkers,  does  it?  You  did  not  go  back  and 
oick  up  the  civilian  population  and  analyze  the  situation  existing  in 
:hose  communities  and  think  about  lifting  the  local  populaton  up  to 
idequate  housing  standards  ? 
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Dr.  Parran.  No;  this  is  new  housing  which  is  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  people  who  are  expected  to  come  in  or  who  have  already  come 
in  In  the  matter  of  hospital  facilities,  for  example,  these  commun- 
ities have  176,165  beds  now.  Additional  beds  already  recommended 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  under  the  Lanham  Act,  20,493;  addi- 
tional beds  needed,  14,242.  The  standard  or  the  yardstick  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  estimate  4^  hospital  beds  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  again,  do  those  hospital  needs  relate  to  the 
war  workers  or  to  the  Avhole  population  of  the  area  you  analj^zed? 

Dr.  Parran.  This  is  to  bring  up  the  ratio  of  hospital  beds  to  4i/^ 
beds  per  1,000  of  the  total  population.  We  found  it  very  difficult  to 
separate  out  the  needs  for  hospitals  for  one  group  of  the  population 

and  another. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  percentage  of  the  population  would  you  say 
the  survey  covers? 

Dr.  Parran.  There  have  moved  into  these  areas,  as  I haAm  said, 
5,700,000  people.  The  normal  population  of  these  areas  was  54,000,000 
people,  so  it  is  slightly  over  a 10-percent  increase  in  population. 

Senator  Pepper^  That  suiwey  then  relates  to  the  provision  of  hos- 
pital facilities  for  some  60,000,000  people  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Essentially. 

Senator  Pepper.  Essentially? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Out  of  a total  population  of  130,000,000? 

Dr  Parr 

Dr.  Weber.  General,  out  of  the  20,000  that  have  been  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  what  number  have  act- 
ually been  provided  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  TAventy  thousand  hospital  beds;  total  hospitals,  334; 
estimated  cost,  $64,500,000.  Number  of  projects  recommended  by  the 
Public  Health  Service— the  dates  are  a little  different ; this  Avas  as  of 
October  1—290  hospitals;  approA’ed  by  the  President,  218,  number 
under  construction,  51;  number  of  projects  completed,  2. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  how  many  beds  actually  have  been  added?  Do 


YOU  know  the  number  ? 

‘ Dr.  Parran.  Only  tAvo  hospitals  had  been  completed  as  of  the 
date  of  this  tabulation,  which  is  about  a month  old.  I do  not  recall 
the  number  of  beds  in  those  tAvo  projects. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  you  mean  since  when? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  under  the  Lanham  Act. 

Senator  Peppkr.  When  was  the  Lanham  Act  passed,  do  you  recall . 

Dr.  Parran.  I forget  the  date  of  the  first  act,  but  I think  it  was  in 
April,  Avasn’t  it  ? — 1941 — the  spring  of  1941,  as  I recall. 

Dr.  Weber.  There  liaA’e  been  several  acts.  Senator. 

Dr.  Parran.  Additional  appropriations  and  authorizations. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes;  I knoAv.  They  come  through  this  commit- 
tee. What  I was  trying  to  get  at  was  the  period  of  time  in  which  this 
has  been  accomplished.  I mean,  does  it  mean  that  the  whole  war- 
construction  program  has  produced  two  hospitals  completed  so  far? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  Avdiat  the  record  shows. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  those  two  hospitals  ha\’e  how  many  beds? 

Dr.  PARR.AN.  I do  not  have  the  figure  as  to  the  number  of  beds  in 
them;  51  additional  projects  are  under  construction. 
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Senator  Pepper.  Fifty-one  additional  projects  are  under  construc- 
tion? 

Dr.  PARintN.  Yes.  This  program  ha.s  moved  ahead  very  slowly, 
Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  because  the  health  conditions  have  deteri- 
orated very  slowly  or  the  need  was  very  small  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  The  need  was  great;  but  initially  the  hospitals  asked 
for  beds,  the  construction  of  the  usual  character  involving  frequently 
much  critical  material,  and  then  as  the  situation  got  tighter  regarding 
materials  they  were  trimmed  down,  they  wert>  asked  to  revise  the  plans 
to  provide  only  for  temporary  construction.  The  War  Production 
Board  has  reviewed  the  project.  As  you  know,  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  act  is  under  the  Public  Works  Agency  and,  in 
addition,  the  War  Production  Board  has  reviewed  the  applications 
as  to  the  critical  materials.  In  some  instances  we  have  revised  our 
original  recommendations  to  jn-ovide  fewer  beds  and  the  cheaper  type 
of  construction,  using  less  critical  materials. 

Dr.  Weber.  General,  do  you  anticipate  that  those  51  projects  now 
under  construction  will  be  completed  in  the  immediate  future  ? Have 
any  of  them  been  .stopped  by  Mr.  Nelson's  order  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I am  not  sure.  I cannot  answer  } our  question.  Per- 
haps some  member  of  my  staff  who  is  hei'e  will  be  able  to  give  you  that 
answer. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  can  have  them  come  up  and  sit  with  you, 
Doctor,  if  you  like. 

Dr.  Parran.  We  do  not  have  the  information.  They  were  stopped 
in  the  sense  that  the  War  Production  Board  refused  initially  to  ap- 
prove the  original  requests,  or  requests  whiidi  involved  more  perma- 
nent types  of  construction  using  structural  steel  and  other  critical 
materials. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  the  whole  program  has  been  delayed  because  of 
.shortage  of  critical  materials,  and  now  that  the  estimates  have  been 
revised  you  do  not  know  whether  the  projects  now  under  way  will 
be  completed? 

Dr.  Parran.  The  Publ  ic  Health  Service  ])ait  is  only  to  review  and 
survey  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  unit  in  reference  to  hospitals, 
public  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  health  centers,  and  a few 
garbage  projects. 

Senator  Pepper.  D(Jctor,  would  you  not  consider  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  would  con.sult  the  head  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
(U*  some  other  medical  agency  before  they  stopped  the  hospital  pro- 
gram, or  have  they  become  directors  of  health  as  well  as  critical 
materials? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  has  not  worked  out  the  wav  vou  indicate.  Senator. 
What  happened  was  when  a large  number  of  projects  had  been  recom- 
mended by  us  and  aproved  by  the  President,  and  contracts  had  not 
yet  been  let,  the  War  Production  Boai  d issued  a general  order  regard- 
ing al  kinds  of  construction.  It  was  not  that  they  were  singling  out 
hospitals,  but  it  had  to  do  with  all  kinds  of  construction  for  which  they 
were  trying  to  save  critical  materials.  The  situation  seems  to  have 
gotten  tighter  and  tighter,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  hospitals  were  caught  in  that  blanket  order? 
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Dr.  Parran.  The  war  supplies  were  caught  in  that  order. 

Senator  Pei’per.  Did  the  War  Production  Board  sit  down  with  you 
and  ask  what  you  thought  were  absolutely  essential  health  reipiire- 
ments  and  how  narrowly  they  could  carve  it  down  to  the  bone  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  but  1 assume  they  had  our  certifications  wliicli 
went  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  were  contained  in  the  in- 
dividual documents. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  they  doctors  in  the  Federal  Works  Agency? 
Are  they  medical  men. 

Dr.  Parran.  We  act  as  medical  health  advisers  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  point  is  that  the  material  jieojile  decided 
the  meilical  question  of  how  many  hospitals  there  ought  to  be  in  the 
country? 

Dr.  Parran.  I would  not  quite  say  that.  I think  tliey  decided  how 
much  steel  could  be  spared  from  .ships,  tanks,  and  other  war  weapons. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  how  main^  Ih'es  could  be  sacrificed  by  imule- 
quate  hospital  facilities  in  gaining  that  much  critical  material  ? Is 
not  that  e.ssentially  the  question  of  balance  of  interest,  what  are  you 
going  to  pay  in  jiiiblic  health  for  the  things  you  gain  in  battleships, 
airplanes,  and  tanks?  It  is  a balance  of  interest.  It  is  strange  that 
no  medical  authoritv  has  been  taken  into  the  council,  in  the  determina- 
tion  of  that  question. 

Dr.  Weber.  General,  could  I ask  if  you  have  the  figures  there  on 
housing  units  that  have  been  conqdeted?  I think  you  mentioned 
over  200,000  had  been  authorized  as  against  an  additional  need  that 
you  estimate  is  over  GOO.OOO.  How  many  of  those  200,000  that  have 
been  authorized  have  actually  lieen  completed? 

Dr.  Parran.  I do  not  have  that  figure.  Senator.  I know,  continuing 
my  general  testimony  that  the  Service  pointed  out  the  needs  for  addi- 
tional water  supplies,  sewage  disposal,  and  in  some  instances  health 
centers. 

Senator  Pepper.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  summaries  for  that, 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes.  Public  water  supplies  costing  $36,900,000,  serv- 
ing 3,394,000  people— I beg  your  pardon.  I have  the  division  as  be- 
tween the  supjily  and  distribution  systems.  I am  trying  to  lump  them 
together.  Additional  capacity  in  gallons  per  day.  1,600,000,  costing 
$36,900,000;  a distribution  system  serving  a population  of  3,900,000 
costing  approximately  $50,000,000. 

On  sewage  disposal,  additional  population  to  be  served,  3.900,000,  at 
a cost  of  apiu'oximately  $60,000,000,  and  treatment  facilities  costing 
$57,000,000.  Our  estimates,  I should  say,  in  reference  to  sewage  treat- 
ment, have  needed  to  be  revised  downward.  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  not  recommending  the  construction  of  .sewage  treatment  jilants 
unle.ss  a nearby  water  supply  would  be  very  seriously  threatened,  and 
that  while  a desirable  health  measure  we  felt  it  was  one  in  which  we 
could  lower  our  standards  for  the  duration  in  order  to  save  on  mate- 
rials. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  that  complete  the  summaries  of  the  survey  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes.  We  have  made  an  estimate  that  these  communi- 
ties need  to  sjiend  for  general  public  health  approximately  $1  per 
cajuta.  They  are  spending  now  approximately  one-half  that  amount. 
That  about  completes  the  information. 
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Dr.  Weber.  General,  woiikl  it  be  fair  to  .say  that  tliese  e.stiinates  of 
needed  community  facilities  are  unrealistic  today  in  the  face  of  mate- 
rial shortages?  That  is,  you  are  able  to  show  on  the  basis  of  migra- 
tion of  over  5,()(X),t)00  persons  to  urban  ai'cas  having  54,000,000  persons, 
that  a certain  number  of  community  facilities,  sewage  dispossvl  plants, 
housing  iinits,  hospitals,  and  so  on.  should  he  erected,  hut  in  actir.d 
fact,  despite  the  appi'opriation  of  funds,  those  facilities  have  not  been 
constructed  in  the  main. 

Dr.  P.arran.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  There  is  no  assurance — in  lact,  it  appears  that  they 
will  definitely  not  he  constructed  because  o1  the  orders  of  the  ^\  . P.  B. 
ami  because  of  the  shortage  of  raw  materials.  AVouhl  that  he  a fair 
statement  ? 

Dr.  P.vRR.vN.  Yes.  xVll  of  us  are  trying  to  get  along  with  the  least 
possil)le.  In  some  instances,  a water  supi)ly  would  he  seriously  threat- 
ened if  sewage  treatment  were  not  provided,  and  those  projects  are 
receiving  the  approval  of  the  War  Pi'oduclion  Board.  In  connection 
with  water  supplies,  we  revised  downward  our  original  estimates.  The 
figures  which  I have  given  you  represent  what  we  think  are  the  essen- 
tial needs  now  in  the  light  of  present  condit  ions. 

Dr.  Weber.  Let  me  ask  you  tins:  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the_ field 
of  housing  we  may  face  rationing  fairly  shortly  in  certain  critical 
communities.  AVould  it  he  your  opinion  that  since  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  new  community  facilities  will  l)e  constructed,  that  some  meth- 
ods of  distributing  or  obtaining  adequate  community  services  will  have 
to  he  worked  out  in  regard  to  hospitals,  water  supplies,  and  so  on?  Is 
there  any  study  being  made  in  types  of  rationing  or  into  the  methods 
of  distribution  of  those  facilities? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes.  As  regards  housing,  last  January,  before  the 
Ignited  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  I recoiiimended  compulsory  habit- 
ability in  these  war  areas  as  a means  of  rationing  housing.  The  lios- 
pitals  are  being  rationed  now  in  the  sense  that  patients  who  have  oper- 
ations that  can  he  postponed  are  not  taken,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
a patient  stays  in  the  hospital  has  been  reduced  sharply.  In  many 
instances  obstetrical  cases  are  sent  home  by  ambulance  after  2 to  5 
days  folloAving  the  delivery,  if  the  case  is  a normal  one.  That  type  of 
I’ationing  is  being  practiced. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  That  type  of  rationing  already  exists  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, does  it  not? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Dr.  AA  eber.  Particularly  in  regard  to  obstetrical  cases. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  when  you  were  giA'en  the  directive  or  the  gen- 
eral admonition  to  make  these  surveys  you  were  told,  as  I understand 
you,  only  to  investigate  those  areas  in  which  there  have  been  migra- 
tions of  war  workers  and  what  the  additional  need  of  the  several  com- 
munities into  which  such  migrations  came  were  because  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  did  you  contemplate  in  your  survey  bringing 
the  level  of  the  general  population  in  housing  and  health  facilities 
up  to  the  standard  that  you  think  it  ought  to  reach,  or  did  you  deal 
just  with  these  migrations,  providing  physical  facilities  to  take  care  of 
the  migrations? 
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Dr.  Parran.  More  than  that,  especially  in  communities  where  the 
ratio  of  population  was  relatively  small  in  compari.son  with  the  total. 
The  financial  arrangement  as  to  what  proportion  a city  would  pay 
and  what  proportion  is  borne  out  of  the  Lanham  Act  is  handled  en- 
tirely by  the  Federal  AA'orks  Agency. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  you  were  confined  in  your  survey  to  about 
54.000,000  people,  to  theTommunities  housing  about  54,000.000  people 
out  of  the  130,000,000  people.  In  the  first  place,  you  were  kept  out  of 
areas  where  there  was  no  war  work  going  on,  and  you  were  siqiposed 
to  bring  up  community  facilities  where  migrations  occurred  only  to  a 
level  that  would  take  care  of  the  new  people  that  came  in? 

Dr.  Parran.  Essentially  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  I assume  you  were  aware  of  the  probable 
shortage  of  materials  and  the  like  when  you  made  your  recommenda- 
tions; and  that  you  ])rohahly  made  them  on  a conservative  basis  at 
that  time,  did  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  AVell.  the  Service,  maybe  more  than  a year  ago,  a year 
and  a half  ago,  before  we  realized  what  this  war  was  going  to  he 
like,  did  make  recommendations  in  certain  instances  for  seAvage  treat- 
ment ])lants  which  we  would  nut  make  today.  AA  e haA’e  tried  to 
adjust  our  recommendations  to  the  deepening  war  situation,  and  of 
course  the  scarcity  of  materials. 

Senatoi'  Pepper.  You  recommended  the  number  of  hospitals  that 
you  thought  were  the  minimum  required? 

Dr.  Parran.  Four  and  one-half  ]>er  thousand  population;  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  AA'hich  made  a total  of  ;?90  that  you  recommended  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  have  already  been  recom- 
mended ; yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  recommended  290  and  the  President  approved 
218,  and  only  2 have  been  finished  so  far? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  rest  of  them 
will  he  completed  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Fifty-one  ai-e  under  construction,  and  many  of  them 
are  well  toward  comi)letion.  That  is,  I think  it  is  likely  that  the 
total  218  will  he  constructed.  Most  of  them  are  cantonment  types  of 
buildings  and  are  for  the  areas  most  urgently  needing  hospital  beds. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  only  the  two  that  are  now  com])leted  are  to  be 
added  to  the  facilities  which  existed  when  the  Avar  started,  Avould  you 
say  the  number  Avas  adequate? 

Dr.  Parran.  By  no  means. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  only  the  51  that  are  in  process  of  construction 
are  completed,  Avill  they  be  adequate  or  inadequate? 

Dr.  Parran.  In  order  to  proA’ide  the  minimum  adequate  number 
of  beds  in  the.se  areas  AA*e  think  that  a total  of  34,000  beds  should  he 
constructed.  Of  those,  20,000  haA’e  noAv  been  authorized  and  another 
14,000  are  recommended. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  the  minimum,  in  your  opinion,  that  should 
be  required  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  AA’hat  Avould  he  the  effect  of  that  minimum  that  you 
have  recommended  not  being  met  in  construction  ? 
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Dr.  Parran.  a continued  rationinn;  of  the  bed.s  with  what  we  have, 
the  best  use  of  the  available  hospitals. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  will  be  its  actual  effect  in  terms  of  taking 
care  of  the  people  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Much  less  good  medical  c.ire.  It  is  difficult  to  fore- 
cast in  terms  of  death  rates  and  sickness  rates. 

Senator  Pra^PER.  Isn’t  it  jirobable  that  that  will  reflect  itself  in  more 
deaths,  a higher  rate  of  sickness,  and  more  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
thf)se  war  workers  who  turn  out  war  mateiiul? 

Dr.  Parr-\n.  One  would  assume  that  ccirtainly  would  be  the  case. 
But  just  the  exact  measure  of  it  I would  not  be  prepared  to  say.  On 
the  other  hand.  Senator,  I think  all  of  us  realize  someone  has  to 
balance  the  need  of  hospitals  up  against  the  need  for  another  tank  or 
another  ship. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  is  doing  that  now? 

Dr.  Parran.  I assume  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  they  doctors? 

Dr.  Parran.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  they  made  an  estimate  as  to  where  that  bal- 
ance of  interest  would  be  by  consultation  with  any  medical  authorities 
that  you  know?  Have  they  appraised  the  probable  effect  of  denying 
these  hospital  facilities  to  the  communities  upon  the  people  and  upon 
the  production  program? 

Dr.  Parran.  I cannot  answer  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  ahead,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Parran.  We  have  attempted  to  increase  the  number  of  nurses 
available  in  the  country  under  appropriations  given  by  the  Congress. 
In  1940  there  were  about  35,000  nurses  entering  training  schools,  and 
in  1941  about  45,000,  and  this  fall  about  55,000. 

In  addition  we  have  just  recommended  to  the  hospitals  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  shorten  their  period  of  training  nurses,  and  specifically 
that  after  the  end  of  2 years  training  the  student  nurses  be  moved 
out  of  the  nurses’  dormitories,  therefore  making  room  for  additional 
one-third  students  who  can  come  in  and  start  their  training.  This  has 
been  supplemented  by  a very  active  program  carried  on  by  the  Red 
Cross  under  which  50,000  nurses’  aides  are  being  trained  this  year,  and 
100,000  trained  next  year.  Moreover,  the  Red  Cross  has  given  instruc- 
tion in  home  nursing  and  the  care  of  the  sick  to  some  half  million 
people  this  year,  and  they  hope  to  increas<5  that  to  a million  next  year. 
The  Public  Health  Service  has  undertaken  to  help  the  States  in  a num- 
ber of  ways,  not  only  by  grants  of  money  but  by  the  recruitment  and 
assimiment  of  doctors,  engineers,  nurses',  and  other  technicians,  espe- 
cially laboratory  technicians.  At  the  moment  some  705  such  i)eople 
have  been  assigned  for  general  health  work,  50  for  industrial  hygiene 
work,  and  574  for  veneral  disease  control  woi-k. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  let  me  interiupt  you.  Take  the  luirses 
you  are  just  now  describing,  how  many  nui-ses  are  there  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  count  them.  About  300,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  made  the  survey  of  the  number  that  are 
needed  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many? 
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Dr.  Papjjan.  The  armed  forces  need  approximately  30,000  nurses, 
additional  nurse.s. 

Senator  Pi:ppir.  Is  that  as  a result  of  the  survev  vou  made? 

Dr.  Parr\n.  No,  sir;  that  was  reported  by  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  they  sav  they  need  30,000  ? 

Dr,  Parran.  Yes.  The  hospitals  of  the  country  report  approxi- 
mately about  a 30-percent  shortage  in  their  ward  nurses.  That  is  not 
a reduction  under  the  number  of  last  year  or  the  year  before,  but  the 
increased  jiatient  load  has  brought  the  need  for  additional  nurse  serv- 
ice. E-ssentially,  we  think  all  nursing  needs  will  be  met. 

Senator  Pepper.  As  to  the  actual  number  that  you  need  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes.  The  needs  will  be  met  by  the  training  in  the 
nurse  training  schools  of  65,000  to  70,000  new  students  next  year,  and 
55,000  to  6O,O0O  this  year.  That  we  think  will  supply  the  number 
of  nurses  needed,  especially  if  their  services  are  supplemented  with 
nurses  aides  and  less  well-trained  people.  At  the  moment,  hosjhtals 
are  using  one  trained  nurse  to  1.8  less  well-trained  persons.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  using  one  trained  nurse  to  four  nurses’  aides,  less 
well  trained. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then,  we  are  not  adding  but  about  75,000  to  the 
number  of  nurses  in  the  country  this  year? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  a]tproximately  the  amount. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  the  training  program  is  still  a minimum  of 
2 years? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  but  during  the  second  year  especially  those 
nurses  render  ward  service  in  addition  to  their  training. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  75,000  that  we  need  for  this  year  to  be  in 
training? 

Dr.  Parran.  I think  so.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  all  that  can  be 
admitted  and  housed  and  given  some  instruction,  and,  moreover,  with 
the  competition  of  war  industries  of  our  womenpower  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  get  more  nurses  than  that,  I anticipate.  I shall  feel  very 
fortunate  if  we  are  able  to  step  up  the  numbers  to  the  quotas  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  those  ladies  getting  anything  while  they  are 
in  training? 

Dr.  Parran.  Frequently  they  pay  tuition. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  the  nurses  pay  tuition  for  their  train- 


ing? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pr.rprji.  Well,  apprentices  in  the  factories  do  not  pay 

tuition,  do  they  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I think  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  nurses  that  are  needed 
in  the  national  defense  have  to  pay  tuition  for  their  training? 

Dr.  Parran.  AVe  have  authorized  the  hospitals  of  the  country,  the 
accredited  hospitals — let  me  express  it  differently.  AAY  have  made 
available  tuition  to  any  prosjiective  student  nurse  who  is  certified  to 
us  by  the  hospital  as  needing  tuition. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVhat  about  the  upkeep  of  that  nurse  while  she  is 

taking  the  training? 

Mliat  is  she  going  to  live  on? 

Dr.  Parran.  The  whole  system  in  the  nurse  set-up  in  the  past  has 
been  A’ery  chaotic. 
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Senator  Pepper.  That  is  not  wlmt  I am  concerned  about,  what  tlie 
system  has  l)een  in  tlie  jiast.  Let’s  ns  for-ret  what  the  pa.st  has  been, 
Doctor;  hut  let  xis  consider  what  the  United  States  of  America  now 
needs  and  then  how  well  we  have  met  those  needs.  If  there  are  75,000 
nurses  needed  this  year,  or  100,000  nurses,  then  would  not  it  be  the  duty 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  ^et  the  nm*ses  in  and  "et  them  in  train- 
in;!  and  provide  for  the  means  of  their  upkeep  while  they  are  in  train- 
ing: and  then  place  them  so  they  can  best  serve  the  population? 

Dr.  Parran.  We  are  attemptin;!  to  do  that  under  an  appropriation 
with  which  Ave  are  aidin;!  some  265  hospitals  in  driving  a basic  nurse- 
training course  at  a cost  of  about  $350  per  nurse. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  does  not  include  housing  and  .subsistence  for 
the  nurse  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Except  where  the  nur.^s  need  it. 

Dr.  Weuer.  How  many  hospitals  have  actually  tiled,  and  for  hoAv 
many  nurses,  requests  that  their  tuition  be  ])aid? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Of  the  $350,  AAhich  is  the  aATrage  cost  to  the  Federal 
GoA-ernment  for  training  a nurse,  I Avould  estimate  that  one-third  of  it 
is  for  tuition  and  the  additional  amount  is  for  the  added  cost  to  the 
hospital  for  the  instruction  to  the  nurse. 

I )r.  W EBER.  Doctor,  do  you  knoAV  hoAv  many  nur.^es  actually  in  round 
figures  haA'e  been  assisted  ? That  is,  Ave  liax  e a Federal  subsidy  for  the 

N.  Y.  A.  trainees,  but  Ave  haA'e  no  Federal  subsidy  for  nurses. 

Dr.  1’arrax.  TAA'eh'e  thousand  nurses  up  to  date,  divided  as  folloAA's: 

O. 200  new  students,  advanced  training  to  1.800  nurses,  refresher  courses 
to  1,000  nurses, 

Senatoi-  1*epper.  HaA'e  the  hospitals  been  recruiting  the  nurses  or  the 
Public  Health  Service? 

Dr.  Parrax.  The  hospitals  haA'e  been  recruiting  tlie  nurses. 

Senator  Pepper.  Pursuant  to  directions  bv  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Pursuant  to  plans  jointly  Av<»rked  out  Avith  the  training 
schools  and  ourseh'es. 

Senator  Pepper.  Suppose  the  Public  Health  Service  said  Ave  ought 
to  haA'e  an  additional  150,000  nurses,  and  suppose  the  Public  Health 
Service  itself  made  the  assignment  or  sought  to  recruit  that  150,000 
nurses,  and  sup})Ose  that  those  nurses  Avere  giA'en  enough  money  to  pro- 
A'ide  for  their  subsistence  and  their  tuition  while  they  Avere  in  training, 
and  then  suppo.se  that  they  Avere  placed  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
ill  institutions  and  in  .sucli  ])laces  as  they  could  get  their  training,  do 
you  think  that  the  number  needed  Avould  b(  available  from  the  Avonien 
population  of  the  country? 

Dr.  Parrax.  A limiting  factor.  Senator,  is  the  housing  facilities  in 
the  nurses’  dormitories. 

Senator  Pepper.  As  you  said  aAvhile  ago,  nurse  training  had  been 
recommemled  in  the  hospitals  of  the  country.  What  about  the  home, 
private  service  ? What  alxiut  that  method  of  training  ? 

Dr.  P ARRAx.  That  method  is  lieing  used  in  some  instances,  and  can 
be  extended  still  further.  I think  the  nurse  situation  Avill  be  reason- 
ably AA'ell  met.  Avill  be  adequately  met  if  the  nurse  training  schools 
Avill  put  their  student  nur.ses  on  a salary  after  the  end  of  24  months 
and  moA'e  them  out  of  the  dormitories,  theiebv  making  available  one- 
third  of  the  space  noAv  in  the  dormitories. 
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Senator  Pepper.  You  said  that  the  hospitals  will  do  that.  Have 

YOU  <n)t  any  assurance  that  they  will  do  that . 

* D?  Parrax.  Thev  are  being  pressed  very  hard  to  and  l am 
most  of  them  will,  but  there  is  no  compulsion  as  far  as  the  ledeial 

t„  he  ...pofm  a ,uuu.„al  en,e.-,ency 
in  respect  to  the  ])rovision  of  adequate  nurses  to  serve  tlie  iiopulation  . 
Do  you  lack  the  funds  or  do  you  lack  legislative  authontv  to  6o  JAliat 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  ot  the  counti>,  Doctoi  . 

1)7  P.M^AN.  I sl.nuld  lili  to  see  tvhether  or  not  the  mus^e  tra.n.nK 

schools  undertake  this  |)rooiarn  on  a voluntary  hasls  » 

willin.r  to  recommend  that  the  Federal  (.overmneiit  itself  take  o.ei 
Ihe  trJiidui;  of  nurses.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  traimuft  o her  people, 
because  the  training  school  is  integrated  Avitli  the  hospital,  it  is  dim 

cult  to  separate  one  from  the  other,  as  you  knoAV. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  Federal  Government  has  taken  oyei  the  tiain- 
intr  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  taken  over  the  training  of  certain  war 
AV(7rkers,  has  it  not?  It  has  provided  training  facilities  for 
tices  of  one  sort  or  another.  Is  there  any  reason  Avhy  the  I e.lei  al 
Government  is  not  eqiiallv  concerned  about  the  health  of  its  citi/eniA  . 

Dr  Parrax  I think  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  as  much  m 
terms  of  the  individual  nurse  student  as  it  is  in  reference  to  any  ot 
these  other  sectors,  Seiuitor. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  that  the  program  iipo 
which  voii  are  working  now  adequately  serves  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people?  Are  V()u  willing  to  state  that,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes,  if  the  ])rogram  Ave  have  outlined  to  the  hospitals 

is  carried  out  I think  there  should  be  no  shortage  of  nurses. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  people  t 

Dr  P \RP  ^ ^s 

Senator  Pepper.  So.  if  you  were  outlining  an  ideal  program  to  pro- 
tect and  preseiwe  the  public  health  of  the  Inited  States  you  AAOiild 
not  add  to  the  number  of  nurses  that  are  now  being  trained  under 

Amur  present  program?  ^ , , ..i  . „ 

^ Dr  Parrax.  That  are  uoav  being  trained  and  the  number  that  are 

now  being  trained  under  the  accelerated  plan  that  I have  descrilicNl. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  Ave  are  nearer  perfection,  then,  than  many 

of  us  have  thought.  _ _ , . i p, 

Dr  Parrax  The  nurse-training  centers  have  stepi>ed  up  then  en- 
rollment, as  I said,  from  35,000  to  55,000.  A great  many  inactive 
nurses  have  come  back  on  duty:  a great  many  maiwied  miiyes  who  have 
not  been  practicing  are  doing  nursing  Avork.  The  needs  are  being 

met  in  these  several  ways.  . , ^ . a ,-i 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  examined  the  situation  in  a lot  ot  south- 
ern counties  to  see  hoAv  many  nurses  are  available  to  the  population 

of  AA'hole  counties  in  this  country  ? i i „ 

Dr.  Parrax.  We  have  a survey  of  the  nurses  of  the  country  broken 

doAA'ii  bv  counties.  x-  ■ t-  w i Gf.ioo 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  not  there  many  counties  in  the  L nited  States 

AA'here  there  is  not  a single  accredited  nurse  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes.  I am  not  sure  that  there  are  many  such  counties. 
Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  do  you  knoAA'  that  in  the  State  of  Floiida, 
in  some  counties  over  half  of  the  child  deliveries  are  by  midAA  ives  and 
not  nurses?  Would  not  a nurse  be  better  to  perform  even  that  time- 
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tion  than  an  ordinary  midwife,  or  is  a conniy  tliat  has  no  muse  in  it 
or  one  nurse  in  it  aclequately  served  by  muses  in  tlie  United  Slates  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  it  is  not,  Senator;  but  yen  think  in  tliese  days  we 
have  got  to  do.  as  you  (leseril)ed.  arrive  at  a balance  of  intenst  as 
between  tlie  total  amount  of  manpower  tliat  we  have  for  one  or  anotlier 
job  ? A^"e  haven’t  felt  that  in  these  days  it  was  possible  to  develop 
for  the  Avhole  })opulation  the  sort  of  ideal  health  jirogram  which  some 
of  us  have  envisioned.  I do  not  belieA'e  there  is  e(iui{)inent,  and  there 
are  certainly  not  the  doctors  available  to  cany  out  such  a pi’ogram. 
However,  I think  many  needs  are  being  met  by  people  on  a voluntary 
basis  in  ways  that  we  had  not  envisioned  before  the  war,  as  the  self- 
help  in  nursing,  for  instance,  one  family  helj)  to  nurse  another. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  what  you  said,  did  amu  indicate  that  you  are 
assuming  the  functions  of  Mr.  McNutt  in' (he  distribution  of  man- 
power among  the  A arious  needs  of  tlie  country  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No.  I figure  I am  only  one  small  claimant  for  nian- 
poAver,  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  I did  not  ask  you  a minute  ago  Avhether  you 
thought  Ave  could  afford  to  give  the  people  all  the  nurses  they  need,  I 
asked  you  Iioav  many  nurses  the  country  needed  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  country.  You  said  aa  c did  not  need  any  more. 

Dr.  Parran.  I said  some  75,000  additional  nurses. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then,  you  tell  me  there  are  a lot  of  counties  Avhere 
there  are  no  nurses  at  all,  or  maybe  one.  Of  course,  that  is  pitifully 
inadequate.  Yet  you  submit  Avith  some  sense  of  futility,  some  sense 
of  frustration,  that  they  could  not  be  giA’cn  the  number  they  ought  to 
haA'e.  I would  like  to  know  AA'hetlier  you  are  testifying  about  AA'hat 
you  think  the  GoA'ernment  can  afford  to  do  in  the  sense  you  are  repre- 
senting the  GoA^ernment  oi’  Avhether  you  ar'e  testifying  from  your 
knoAvledge  of  the  needs  of  the  country  ? I am  not  asking  you  A\diat 
the  goA’ernmental  policy  ought  to  be;  Ave  are  trying  to  determine 
that  here  in  the  legislatiA’e  branch  of  the  GoA’crnment.  What  aac  Avant 
to  knoAv  is  what  are  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  Avhether  those  needs 
are  CA^er  met  will  luiA^e  to  be  determined  by  some  authority  or  agency 
that  Avill  divide  the  nurses  betAveen  the  sickroom  and  factory  and 
school,  because  it  is  the  people  we  are  dealing  Avith  right  iioav,  that  is, 
the  over-all  needs.  We  are  vitally  concerned  as  to  Avhether  the  public 
health  is  being  sacrificed  to  some  other  need.  Noav,  aa'c  are  relying 
very  heavily  on  you  to  be  purely  a reporter  of  the  facts  about  the 
people  of  our  country  and  their  health,  and  tlieir  health  needs.  Noav, 
in  AA-liat  Avay,  if  any,  does  the  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  tie 
in  Avith  that  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Seiwice? 

Dr.  Parran.  The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  offer  commissions 
:o  anv  doctor  Avho  has  not  beeui  cleared  bA^  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment  Service  as  being  not  essential. 

Senator  Peipper.  Hoav  is  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
Dperated  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  You  mean  in  reference  to  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Senator  Pepper.  How  liaA'e  they  gotten  doctors? 

Dr.  Parran.  1 hey  haA’e  made  a census  of  the  doctors  of  the  country. 
They  lun  e asked  the  States  to  report,  and  the  localities  to  report  upon 
ivho  are  essential  and  aa'Iio  are  not  essential. 

Senator  Pepper.  Noav,  avIio  makes  that  survey? 
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Dr.  Parran.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  Avith  its  re- 
gional and  State  committees.  . 

Senator  Pepper.  That  Avas  not  made  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation? ... 

Dr.  Parran.  Initially,  the  American  Medical  Association  made  a 

survey,  and  more  recently  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service, 
itself,  made  another  survey. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Lahey,  the  present  chief  of  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Service,  Avas  formerly  president  of  the  American  ^Ic-d- 

ical  Association? 

Dr.  Parran.  Last  year. 

Senator  Pepper.  I assume  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Noav,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
has  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  determined  the  need  of 
the  Army  and  NaA^y  for  doctors  that  they  recruited? 

Dr.  IhvRRAN.  Not  so  far  as  I knoAv. 

Senator  Pepper.  HaA’e  you  passed  on  the  directiA^es  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  Army  and  'Navy  to  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 

Service  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  far  as  you  knoAv,  nobody  has  represented  the 
public  in  the  decisions  made  as  to  the  number  of  doctors  needed  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Presumably  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  are  in  the  Army,  are  they  not?  I hey  are 
representing  the  Army  and  Navy,  you  AA’ould  assume,  AA'oiild  you  not, 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  the  ]niblic,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  making  of  their  plans  about  the  need 
of  the  Army  and  NaAW,  in  the  directives  that  have  been  issued  to  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service.  Noav,  Avould  you  haA’e  ap- 
proved, had  it  been  submitted  to  you  for  determination,  the  South 
Carolina  situation,  for  example,  Avhich  already  had  1 doctor  to  4.100 
people,  contributing  170  percent  of  its  quota  as  Aveighted  and  deter- 
mined by  this  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  the  armed 
services  in  relation  to  the  doctors? 

Dr.  Parran.  No.  I think  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
should  luiA^e  intensified  its  recruiting  efforts  in  the  States  Avhere  there 
was  a larger  surplus  rather  than  in  the  States  Avhich  you  say  had  a Ioav 
ratio  of  doctors  to  the  population  and  that  ratio  has  gone  doAvn  even 
more. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  in  some  instances  they  took  more  than  200 
percent  of  their  quota. 

Dr.  Parran.  I understand  that  is  the  case;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  the  Public  Health  Service  iioav  have  ade- 
quate data  concerning  the  health  needs  and  available  medical  facil- 
ities for  the  civilian  population  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  We  have  information  concerning  the  war  areas  in 
general. 

Senator  Pepper.  Only  the  Avar  areas? 

Dr.  Parran.  Chiefly  in  the  Avar  areas. 
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Senator  Pei’pek.  And  the  i^roportion  of  the  whole  |)0]>ulation,  tliat 
is.  tlie  miml)er  of  ])eoi)le  in  those  areas  is  estimated  to  l>e  about  54,- 
000.000  of  the  130.000.000  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Parr.vx.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  So.  even  dnrin<r  tlie  war  yon  have  not  been  jziven 
a directive  to  develop  a national  public-health  program;  you  have  only 
been  <riven  a directive  to  provide  certain  additional  facilities  for 
migratory  labor  engaged  in  war  work  in  certain  communities  of  the 
country  ? 

Dr.  R\rrax.  Yes. 


Senator  Pepper.  Do  yon  think  that  allocation  of  medical  personnel 
l)etween  military  services  and  civilian  work  should  have  been  handled 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  rather  than  through  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assipiment  Service  ? 

Dr.  Parr.\n.  I think  the  present  arranc,ement  is  the  best.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  aftei’  seeinji;  the  .system  as  it  was  set  nj)  in  Great  Britain 
18  months  a^o,  I discussed  that  system  with  the  Health  and  Medical 
Committee  and  others,  and  jxn  haps  was  responsible  to  some  extent  for 
a separate  jrroup  re})resentin^  the  medical  and  dental  professions  being 
set  up  to  deal  with  this  i:>roblem. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  that  system  that  ignores  civilian  needs 
for  medical  services  is  the  be.^t  of  all  ; in  3’our  ojiinion? 

Dr.  Parran.  Xo:  the  Pi'ocurement  and  Assignment  Service  has 
the  responsibility,  under  the  Executive  ordei  creating  it.  of  consider- 
ing the  needs  of  the  civilian  popidation  as  well  as  the  military,  to 
seek  to  .secure  doctors  for  military  service  with  the  least  damage  to 
civilian  health  and  medical  care. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  far.  then,  they  haven't  performed  their  duty 
if  they  have  neglected  to  ])rotect  the  civilian  population  in  that 
recruiting  ? 


Dr.  Parrax.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  itself  fre- 
quently has  not  been  the  recruiting  agenc}.  The  Arm\’  sent  into 
fields  all  over  the  country  a large  number  of  committeemen  who 
recruited  doctors  directly  without  reference  to  the  Piocurement  and 
Assignment  Service. 

Senator  Peppe:r.  The\'  w(>re  looking  after  the  needs,  of  course,  of 
the  armed  services. 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  So.  the  system  to  date,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  that 
there  has  been  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  carrving  out 
the  directives  of  the  Army  aiul  Xa\\v.  and  the  Arm^'  and  X'av.y  have 
been  doing  their  own  recruiting,  but  nobody  has  been  sitting"  in  on 
the  decision  as  to  the  number  of  doctors  needed  in  the  armed  services 
so  as  to  protect  the  civilian  population.  That  is  a fact:  isn’t  it? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Certainlv  there  has  been  a verv  active  recruitintr. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  nobody  has  been  sitting  in  on  tlieir  councils 
in  determining  the  number  of  doctors  needed  so  far  to  ])rotect  the 
civilian  [lopulation. 

Dr.  Parrax.  The  Prwurement  and  Assignment  Service  itself  has 
attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  doctors  going  from  certain  areas, 
hut  they  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  do.  Senator.  As  you  know,  it 
is  a voluntarv  group.  We  do  not  have  a national  service  act.  and  in 
the  absence  of  it  it  is  pretty  strong  medicine  to  say  to  a doctor,  “Yon 
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imiy  not  bear  arms  for  the  country  because  you  are  <>ne  doctor  for 
4,0t)0  ])eople  in  the  communit  y.'  4 hat  is  no  res})onsihilit  v on  which 

he  will  agree.  4Ve  mai’  neeil  to  come  to  that.  ()n  the  meilical  front 
the  time  ma^'  have  arrived.  I do  not  know.  I do  know  there  is  a 
serious  depletion  of  medical  manpower  in  certain  areas.  B ith  A'our 
permission,  I should  like  to  give  you  some  examples  of  areas  where 

the  number  of  doctors  is  all  too  few. 

Senator  Pe:pper.  I realize  that.  I started  to  saA'.  Is  it  not  a fact 
that  actual  pres.^iire  has  been  put  on  a lot  of  doctors  to  make  theni 
come  into  the  service  with  the  ihreat  that  they  wonld  be  drafted  if 
the,y  did  not  come  into  the  service? 

Dr.  Parrax.  That  is  tine. 

Senator  Pepper.  I had  a letter  Aesterday,  which  I sent  to  Dr.  Lahey 
for  iiiA’estigation.  where  I Avas  informed  that  a very  competent  doctor 
and  surgeon,  a physician  and  surgeon,  had  been  injured  while  oper- 
ating a tank.  The}’  put  him  in  a tank  corps.  That  maA'  or  may  not 
be  a^question  of  fact,  bnt  I nnderst(»od  ^-esterday  the  testimony  to  be 
that  some  doctors  had  been  taken  in  as  privates  by  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Dr.  IVeber.  Doctor,  may  I ask  yon  a question  there  ? 

The  committee  has  been  told  that  some  doctors  who  lun’e  resisted 
such  pressure  have  been  drafted,  liaA’e  remained  in  the  position  of 
privates  in  the  AriuA’  over  a long  period  of  time.  Do  a'ou  knoAv 
Avhether  that  is  factually  true  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I Avoukf  doubt  it.  I Avould  doubt  that  any  qualified 
doctor  is  now  serving  as  an  enlisted  man.  Certainh’  no  case  has  come 
to  my  attention. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Going  back  f(»r  a moment  to  the  question  of  recruiting, 
A’OU  sa}’  that  the  ArniA’  and  XaA’A’  haA^e  had  independent  ipcruiting 
"teams  in  the  field  other  than  the  recruiting  efforts  made  by  the  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  Service. 

Dr.  Parrax.  The  xVrmy  has  had  teams  in  the  field.  The  XaA'y  ap- 
]iarently  has  been  able  to  get  a sufficient  number  of  doctors  Avithout 
doing  that. 

Di-i  AYeber.  So  if  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  had 
said  to  an  individual,  “It  is  better  for  yon  to  .stay  in  A’our  community.” 
the  Arm}’  recruiting  team  could  come  to  him  and  say,  ‘“AA’e  Avant  you’*? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I think  that  has  been  stopped. 

Dr.  AAYber.  Do  you  knoAV  Avhether  it  has  been  stopped? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I think  I have  reliable  information  that  it  has  been 
stopped,  and  Avas  stopped  some  time  ago.  HoAAeA’er,  there  is  nothing 
to  preA’ent  a doctor  in  South  Carolina  aa’Iio  Avants  to  join  the  Army 
from  joining.  The  social  pj'essnres  for  young  men  to  get  into  the 
service  have  impelled  many  people  to  feel  that  the  best  Avay  to  serve 
their  country  Avas  in  a military  Avay  and  that  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  any  group  in  the  State  to  say.  “Xo.  you  cannot  go.’’  There  is  no 
hiAv  to  "keep  such  a man  practicing  in  Xorth  Carolina  or  South  Carolina. 
He  can  go  to  X^eAv  York  City  and  set  up  in  practice  there. 

Senator  Piobrer.  In  vieAV  of  the  situation  that  exists  in  some  of  the 
counties  in  the  South.  hoAv  can  you  reconcile  the  coerciA'e  measures  that 
ha\’e  been  resorted  to  by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Division 
in  cooperation  Avith  Selective  Service  to  force  doctors  into  the  service 
to  AA'hich  you  referred  a minute  ago? 
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Dr.  Parran.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Army  and  Navy  needs  must  be 
met  first.  That  is  a basic  thesis  on  wliich  all  of  us  have  been  pro- 
ceeding. 

Seinitor  Pepper.  By  which  you  mean  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
examination  by  anybody  who  has  any  concern  for  the  civilian  iiopu- 
lation  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  I am  not  saying  that  their  tables  of  organization 
should  not  be  subject  to  review  at  the  cabim  t level. 

Senator  Pepper.  As  a matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
final  authority  to  apportion  doctors  between  military  and  civilian 
needs  ? 

Dr.  Par.ran.  No  ; there  is  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  the  Army  is  taking  in 
doctors  at  the  rate  of  about  7.2  per  thousand,  and  the  Naw  at'^the 
rate  of  about  6.5. 

Dr.  Parran.  So  far  as  I know,  the  Army  has  not  made  public  its 
ratio  of  doctors  to  strength. 

Senator  Pepper.  'Well,  Dr.  Lahey  testified  yesterday  to  tho.^^e  figures 
here  before  this  committee. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator^ Pepper.  Now,  if  that  rate  is  continued  and  we  recruit  an 
A.rmy  of  (,500,000  men  what  will  happen  to  the  civilian  population 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  doctors  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I think.  Senator,  we  can  spare  from  civil  practice  a 
total  of,  let  us  say,  55,000  doctors,  if  we  ration,  if  we  spread  the  re- 
maining doctors  evenly  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  do  we  need  for  the  population,  Doctor? 
Do  you  mean  we  need  50,000  more  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  a total  of  50,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  would  that  be  ? 

Dr.  IhARRAN.  About  170,000  doctors  altogether  in  the  United  States. 
About  150,000  of  them  are  effective  doctors,  they  are  practicing,  the 
others  have  given  up  practice  or  their  teaching  work.  In  private  prac- 
tice there  are  about  125,000  that  are  in  private  jiractice  or  in  the 
.schools  in  full-tinui  teaching  positions  or  in  laboratory  positions,  in 
public  health  ])ositions,  all  doctors  other  than  those  who  are  practic- 
ing jirivate  medical  care.  Now,  out  of  those;  totals  we  find  that  there 
are  61,000  doctors  between  the  ages  of  45  and  64,  of  whom  some  55.000 
are  in  private  practice.  There  are  about  8.000  women  phvsicians.  ' In 
other  words,  there  is  a pool  of  about  75.000  doctors  ineligible  for  mili- 
tary sei’A’ice  that  consists  of  women,  men  over  45,  and  doctors  with 
physical  disabilities. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  nu^an  there  would  be  about  75,000  left  after 
the  Army  has  the  50,000  to  which  you  referred? 

Dr.  Parran.  The  75,000  ineligilde  because'  they  are  women,  because 
they  are  over  age,  and  because  they  have  physical  disabilities. 

Senator  Pepper.  ould  that  number  be  adequate  to  serve  the  civil- 
ian pojnilation.  in  vour  opinion? 

Dr.  W KBER,  A\  liat  do  you  understand  to  be  the  function  of  tliat 
country,  I think  we  could  spare  around  55,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  would  leave  120,000  or  125.000  doctors  alto- 
gether ? 
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Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  would  include  all  the  disabled  and  partially 
defective,  of  course? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  right,  that  would  give  us  a ratio  of  1 doctor 
to  about  1,500  people. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  in  your  opinion  is  that  an  adequate  number? 

Dr.  Parran.  I think  we  can  get  along  with  that  number  if  their 
services  are  available  evenly. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  would  require  a distribution  of  the  doctors 
over  the  country  which  is  not  now  the  case  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  would  require  rationing  of  medical  care  and 
hospital  facilities,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  would  ])ut  medical  service  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  not  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  buy,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  might  follow,  but  not  necessarily. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  if  that  number  were  taken  away  and  we  had 
only  tlie  munl)er  you  mentioned  left,  in  order  to  give  the  country  any 
sort  of  adequacy  of  service,  all  those  conditions  would  have  to  occur  ? 

Dr.  Parran. 'Unless  the  conditions  of  even  availability  of  medical 
service  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  pojndation  were  met,  there 
undoubtedly  would  be  many  places  Avhere  there  would  be  inadequate 
medical  care,  as  there  are  today. 

Mr.  Weuer.  General,  just  on  that  ]ioint,  we  know  from  normal  oc- 
currences in  peacetime  we  are  not  going  to  obtain  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  those  '(5.000  doctors  without  central  direction.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  just  to  give  you  an  example,  the  question  of  giving  some  income 
security  to  doctors  in  rural  areas. 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  true. 

Dr.  'VYeber.  It  is  a question  of  rationing  hospital  facilities,  a ques- 
tion of  seeing  to  it  that  the  industrial  worker  gets  the  services,  let  us 
say,  first  of  the  doctors  that  are  available.  All  these  steps  to  obtain 
a 'distribution  of  health  services  and  facilities  are  going  to  reciuire 
central  direction.  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  a national  health 

program  involving  all  of  these  aspects  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I am  not  prepared  now  to  recommend  the  compulsory 
allocation  of  doctors  in  advance  of  a national  service  act.  I think 
there  are  many  things  which  happened  up  to  now  that  cmi  be  done. 
Many  of  these  problems  which  seem  so  complicated,  as  we  view  them  in 
the  total  really  break  down  into  a multiplicity  of  relatively  simple 
problems. 

Senator  Parran.  Like  providing  a doctor  for  one  of  the  counties 
in  Florida  that  has  no  doctor  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  like  providing  a doctor  and  a dentist  for  'V’al- 
pariso,  Fla.,  at  the  request  of  the  State  defense  council.  We  were 
able  to  secure  a doctor  and  a dentist.  They  appointed  them  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  assigned  them  there.  Similarly  we  have 
assigned  two  doctors  to  the  State  Health  Department  of  Virginia, 
for  service  in  an  emergency  clinic,  in  a hospital  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
not  always  just  getting  a doctor,  it  is  getting  a particular  kind  of 
doctor.  Maybe  an  orthopedic  surgeon  is  needed  in  Vallejo,  Calif., 
or  again  a pediatrician  is  needed  somewhere  else. 
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S(Mi:itor  Pepper.  What  about  South  Cai’oliua  where  tliere  was  1 
doetor  to  4,500  people  in  peaeetime  and  now  there  are  many  fewer 
doctors  than  that  ? Wliat  about  tliat  situation? 

Dr.  Park.\n.  If  the  State  Health  Department  of  South  Carolina 
says  to  me  that  we  need  one  or  more  doctors  to  ]n'o])erly  ])rotect 
the  health  of  the  people  in  one  or  anothei’  area  in  the  State,  we  are 
prepared  to  recruit  such  meu,  put  them  in  our  reserve,  and  assign 
them  to  this  work,  just  as  we  assign  doctors  on  tin*  staff  of  venereal- 
disea.se  clinics,  to  operate  immunization  clinics,  child  nurse  clinics, 
and  SO  forth. 

Dr.  Weiier.  'J'he  initiative  dejiends  upon  the  State,  it  does  not 
dejnmd  u]:»on  you  or  the  Federal  (lovernment  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  On  our  own  initiative  we  investiu'ate  the  situation 
and  "ive  the  State  the  information  as  to  what  the  situation  is.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  many  of  these  needs  can  he  met.  They  can 
be  met  in  two  or  three  ways.  In  one  instance,  the  Ai'iny  mi^ht 
furlough  a doctor  back  home,  and  from  one  point  of  view  that  is 
A'ery  desirable.  He  knows  the  peo])le,  he  knows  the  community,  and 
lie  can  be  available  in  some  urfjent  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  what  is  the  Public  Health  Service  doiufr 
or  recommending:  with  respect  to  addin<^  to  the  country’s  supply  of 
doctors  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  The  medical  schools  have  increased  their  enrollment 
and  are  operating  fully  around  the  clock,  as  you  know.  If  that 
process  is  continued  after  the  war,  I think  we  shall  very  probably  have 
an  adequate  number  of  doctors. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  when?  After  the  war? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes;  when  the  men  come  back  from  service. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  Public  Health  Service  doing 
on  its  own  to  insure  a larger  number  of  doctoi'S  in  the  schools?  Is 
tuition  and  subsistence  being  offered  to  inv  men  that  are  capable 
of  taking  medical  training  by  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Dr.  Parrax.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  None  whatever? 

Dr.  Parrax^  None.  The  number  of  qual  ified  apifficants  for  medical 
schools,  however,  is  about  double  the  numlx'r  admitted  year  by  year. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  by  that  both  mentally  and  financially 
qualified? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Mentally  qualified, 

Senator  Pepper.  How  about  the  question  of  the  financial  disqualifi- 
cation to  serve  the  country  as  a doctor? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Well,  in  'medical  schools,  like  in  every  institution  of 
higher  learning,  there  is  a higher  ratio  of  boys  and  girls  from  the 
upper  income  groups,  of  course. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  the  condition  as  it  exists  now,  but  we  face  a 
national  shortage  of  doctors,  do  we  not  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  We  have  a shortage  now  for  military  and  civilian 
needs. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  have  a shortage  now  for  military  and  civilian 
needs,  and  therefore  Ave  have  the  greatest  public  need  for  additional 
doctors,  do  we  not? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Pepper.  Now,  are  the  medical  schools  going  to  be  left  to 
their  own  initiative  to  solve  that  public  need,  or  is  that  going  to  be  a 
public  responsibility  which  we  as  public  officials  will  face? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I do  not  think  that  is  an  urgent  matter  at  the  moment, 

Senator.  _ . . . ... 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  getting  additional  doctors  m training  is 

not  an  urgent  matter  now  ? . 

Dr.  Parrax.  The  medical  schools  are  taking  all  that  they  can  tram. 

They  have  two  applicants  for  every  person  admitted. 

Seniitor  Peppp:k.  Thpy  luivp  iio  iiiorp  facilities  for  training  doctors 
in  the  country,  facilities  that  are  not  being  employed? 

Dr.  Parr.a'x.  No;  they  have  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  You'coiild  not  train  any  more  doctors? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I^erhaps  some  schools  could  be  organized,  but  the  first 
results  would  flow  from  that  after  4*  a er  5 years  or  more. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  is  no  Avay  that  you  could  reduce  the  training 
period  so  as  to  get  them  qualified  to  render  some  assistance  to  tlie 

population  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I do  not  think  it  can  be  reduced. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  is  the  period  that  a doctor  must  go  through 
his  training  now  altogether  ? How  many  years? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Formerly  4 scholastic  years.  It  has  been  contracted 

into  3 now. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  more  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  One  year  of  interneship. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  do  not  mean  he  takes  his  academic  and  medical 
courses  in  4 years  ? 

Dr.  Parr.\'x.  The  medical  course  follows  after  either  2 years  of  col- 
lege or  4 years  of  college. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  years  of  medical  school  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Normally  4 years. 

Senator  Pepper.  So.  it  is  a minimum  of  how  many  years  now  ? 

Dr.  Parr.vx.  From  high  school? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  Parrax.  Nine  scholastic  years. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  if  we  start  now  to  train  doctors  the  first  one 
will  not  come  out  of  the  assembly  line  for  9 years. 

Dr.  Parrax.  Oh.  no;  there  are  many  qualified  college  students  who 
are  ready  to  go  into  medical  school  and  will  be  graduated  after  3 
calendar  years. 

Senatoi'  Pepper.  After  3 years? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  5 ou  cut  the  period  of  nurses  down  from  3 to  2 
years  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes.  • , i 

Seator  Pepper.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  ])eriod  of  the 

doctor's  training? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Not  as  yet. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yoii  do  not  think  in  an  emergency  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  diminish  that  period  of  training  any  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I am  not  pre])ared  to  answer  that  question.  Senator. 
It  requires  a very  wise  balance  as  between  numbers  and  quality. 
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Senator  Pepper.  I understood  from  Dr.  Lahey  or  someone  recently 
hat  they  were  putting  even  a good  many  civilians  into  a good  many 
daces  of  administrative  capacity,  for  example:  where  doctors  are 
j low  employed. 

Dr.  Weber.  Seven  thousand. 

Senator  Pepper.  Some  7,000  civilians.  I mean  a layman’s  unit, 
vhere  medical  men  had  been  put  into  administrative  places,  so  they 
‘onld  release  doctors  that  were  in  those  places. 

Dr.  10\RRAN.  That  is  what  is  now  being  (k'ne  in  the  general  office, 
r am  not  informed  as  to  the  Anny  practice,  but  in  the  State  health 
lej^artnients  we  are  doing  that,  in  our  own  service  we  are  doing  that, 
've  are  using  the  less  trained  personnel  to  relieve  the  nurse  and  doctor. 

Dr.  Weber.  Doctor,  as  I understand  it,  you  are  going  to  be  present 
! t this  conference  on  Saturdav  called  by  Dr.  Lahey  'f 

Dr.  Parran.  I had  a letter  from  Mr.  IMcNutt  saying  he  was  going 
o the  conference  between  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  and  the 
kirgeon  General. 

]\Ir.  M’eber.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  function  of  that 
( onference? 

Dr.  Parran.  I do  not  know. 

Dr.  Weber.  Can  we  assume  from  your  testimony  this  morning  that 
you  apju’ove  of  the  general  work  of  Procurement  and  Assignment? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  covers  a good  deal  of  territory.  I think  Dr. 
laihey  wouhl  be  the  first  to  say  that  it  has  not  functioned  with  100- 
lercent  efficiency.  I do  get  the  impression  that  it  is  functioning  better 
us  time  goes  on.  They  are  very  slow  in  getting  under  way.  Then, 
1 hei'e  was  the  urgent  need  of  the  Army  for  people,  and  the  Army  cut 
icross  lots  to  go  out  and  recruit  doctors  without  working  through 
-*rocurement  and  Assignment  because  Procurement  and  Assignment 
vas  so  slow. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  think  the  recruiting  team  method  has  been 
i topped? 

Dr.  1’arran.  I think  it  has  been  stopped.  I think  it  should  be 
(topped.  I would  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
i'o  so  far  to  prohibit  a doctor  because  he  happens  to  be  in  South  Caro- 
. ina  from  joining  the  Army. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  do  you  think  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
iiend  back  some  of  these,  for  example.  South  Carolina  doctors — ^back 
o their  State  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I suggested  that  as  one  method.  I suggested  also  the 
possibility  that  the  Public  Health  Service  can  still  recruit  some  doc- 
1 ors  from  the  areas  where  there  is  relatively  a surplus  and  assign 
1 hem  for  work  in  these  communities.  We  are  already  helping  the 
I ituation  by  assigning  a considerable  number  of  nurses,  but  that  pro- 
iP*am  can  be  stepped  up  greatly  providing  bedside  nursing  service 
: or  the  people  in  these  boom  areas. 

Senator’  Pepper.  In  other  words,  it  is  another  case  of  taking  the 
I opper  miners,  training  them  as  soldiers,  making  them  soldiers,  and 
ihen  sending  them  back  as  copper  miners  again. 

Dr.  Parran.  If  a doctor  were  sent  back,  that  would  be  a compar- 
i.ble  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  due  to  the  error  of  Government  policy  in  the 
beginning;  not  contemplating  civilian-  needs  as  well  as  the  military 
] leeds  of  the  country. 
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Doctor,  have  you  got  any  statistics  on  whether  or  not  there  are 
any  diseases  that  are  increasing  as  an  incident  of  the  war  ? Tuber- 
culosis, for  example?  . . . 

Dr.  Parran.  There  is  tendency  for  tuberculosis  increase,  especially 
tuberculosis  among  young  women.  It  is  a tendency  that  is  just  be- 
ginning, but  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  last  war  in  Great  Britain, 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  even  in  the  neutral  Eiiroiiean  countries,  we 
can  forecast  very  definitely  a rise  in  the  tuberculosis  rate. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVliat  a^e  our  plans  ftir  meeting  that  threat  to  the 

national  health  ? . 

Dr.  Parran.  I'he  jilans  are  before  this  committee,  I think,  in  a na- 
tional bill,  to  provide  community  and  tuberculosis  hospitals.  Perhaps 
that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  then  died  in  the  House  here  a 
couple  of  vears  auo. 

Senator’  Pepper.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  same  plan  that  we 


had  a couple  of  years  ago?  • , t i • i 

Dr.  Parran.  A plan  of  constructing  additional  hospitals  1 think 

will  be  needed,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  some  materials. 

Senator  Pepper.  Were  tho.se  plans  contemplated  in  the  290  hospitals 
you  recomniended,  of  which  the  President  a])]iroved  218?  _ 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  tuberculosis  hospitals  by  administrative  defini- 
tion iiave  been  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  Lanham  Act. 

Senator  Pepper.  I mention  that  because  you  recall  in  Orlando.  Fla., 
we  have  the  fir.st  and  the  State’s  only  tuberculosis  institution,  and 
any  increase  in  the  size  of  those  facilities  has  been  flatly  denied  until 

after  the  war. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  if  the  290  hospitals  that  you  recommended  are 
not  going  to  be  built,  in  all  probability  it  is  not  likely  that  any  hos- 
pitals will  be  built  to  take  care,  of  the  tubercular  patients,  then;  is 
tlicrG  ? 

Dr.  P.vrran.  Certainly.  I have  seen  very  little  hope  of  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  substantially,  we  do  not  have  any  plan  to  taKe 
care  of  the  increased  threat  to  national  health  that  is  coming  along 


with  the  war? 

Dr.  Parran.  We  have  the  plans  but  we  have  no  prospect  of  action. 

Senator  Pepper.  I mean  any  plan  that  offers  a prospect  of  success. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  of  accomplishment. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  have  studies  been  made  as  to  how  the  war 
work  by  war  workers  has  been  affected  by  public  health,  or  the  health 
of  those  war  workers? 

Dr.  Parran.  We  have  very  close  records  on  the  question  of  ab- 
senteeism from  work  on  account  of  sickness  and  with  the  war  drive 
or  zeal  of  workers  to  keep  up  production.  There  has  been  no  increase 
in  industrial  sickness  as  yet. 

Senator  Pepper.  Was  there  already  any  appreciable  loss  from  in- 
dustrial sickness  in  the  United  States  before  the  w,y  started? 

Dr.  Parran.  Oh,  yes;  sickness  causes  much  lost  time.  Eocently  it 
was  calculated  that  sick  and  injured  war-production  workers  lose 
6,000.000  work  days  every  month. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  tliat  important,  in  your  opinion,  to  war  pro- 
duction ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Tremendously  important. 
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Senator  Peppeh.  Would  it  aid  war  production  if  that  amount  of  loss 
cotdd  l>e  (lindnished  ? 

Dr.  Pakran.  It  undoul)tedly  woidd. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  the  ])uhlic  health  then  has  a vei'y  direct 
ivlationship  to  war  production  and  the  streiifith  of  the  Nation;  does 
it  not  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  at  your  fingertips.  Doctor,  the  number 
of  selectees  that  were  turned  down  because  they  could  not  pass  the 
physical  examination  for  the  Army  and  Na\y  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  A])})roxiniately  30  jxncent  of  the  total  were  rejected. 
Now,  some  of  them  are  being  taken  into  service,  even  though  they  have 
defects  which  initially  dis(|ua!ified  them. 

Senator  Pepier.  What  is  the  rehabilitation  program  that  the  Gov- 
ernment now  has  umler  way  for  those  rejects  among  the  selectees? 

Dr.  Parrax.  The  President,  last  October,  by  Executive  order,  dele- 
gated the  authority  to  the  Selective  Service  System,  to  General  Her- 
shey,  and  later  some  money  was  made  available. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I do  not  know  the  amount. 

Senator  Pepper.  $5,00().tH)0 — less  or  more  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  I am  sorry  I do  not  have  the  figure.  I can  furnish  it 
for  the  record.  All  the  money  that  has  been  made  available  1 think 
has  not  A'et  been  used. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  they  found  out  that  these  selectees  did 
not  have  these  defects  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  No.  They  run  into  all  sorts  of  difliculties.  Thev  tried 
the  system  in  two  States,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  only  a baker’s 
dozen  boys  were  finally  made  available  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Pepper.  Can  you  give  us  the  figure  of  the  total  number  of 
rejected  selectees  that  have  been  rehabilitated  and  made  available  to 
the  armed  services? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Relatively  few,  except  those  for  venereal  diseases. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  would  be  vour  best  estimate  as  to  the  number? 

Dr.  P .^RRAx.  For  the  conditions  other  than  venereal  disea.ses,  1 
should  sav  relatively  few.  That  does  not  count  the  bovs  who  tried 
to  volunteei'  and  were  turned  down  liecause  of  defective  teeth  and  then 
got  their  teeth  patched  up  on  their  own  initiative. 

Senator  Pepper.  Neither  does  it  count  the  ones  who  tried  to  volun- 
teer, were  turned  down,  and  who  did  not  correct  the  defect? 

Dr.  Pahrax.  That  is  right. 

Senator  PEPPrai.  The  number  of  selectees  rejected  for  physical  de- 
ficiencies was  about  30  percent  of  the  total  numlier  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes. 

Senator  Peppfjj.  Doctor,  as  a medical  man,  how  many  of  those  re- 
jects could  have  been  made  available  for  the  services,  for  the  armed 
services  by  an  adequate  rehabilitation  progiam? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Somewhere  between  one-fourth  and  one-half,  nearer 
25  percent,  could  be  made  fully  lit. 

Senator  Pepper.  At  least  25  percent  of  the  30  percent? 

Dr.  Parrax.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Could  have  been,  by  an  adequate  rehabilitation 
progi’am,  made  fit  ? 

I)r.  Parrax.  That  is  light. 
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Senator  Pepper.  In  a nation  which  is  struggling  for  enough  inen 
to  man  its  Army,  its  factories,  and  its  fields,  i^u’t  it  in  the  national 
interest  that  we  put  into  effect  an  adeipiate  rehabilitation  iirogram  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  In  my  opinion  it  is,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  liiit  except  for  the  (lii*ective  tlmt  the  I resnuMit 
<mve  to  General  Ilershey  and  some  money  maile  available  which 
Yielded  a total  of  only  a few  hundred  so  far.  that  is  all  that  has  been 

accomplished  on  this  rehabilitation  program? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes.  If  I might  say,  plus  the  very  substantial  num- 
ber of  men  with  venereal  diseases  who  have  bi'cn  treated  or  cured,  oi 
the  disease  has  been  arrested  ami  thereby  the  men  made  available 

for  service,  . , 

Senator  Pepper.  AVhat  has  been  done  with  reference  to  those  se- 
lectees with  venereal  diseases  and  who  have  been  rejected  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  They  have  been  pulled  u])  and  encouraged,  in  some 
cases  required,  to  take  treatment.  If  they  lapse  in  treatment,  the  Se- 
lective Service  Boards  are  notified  and  those  boards  call  the  men  up 
liefore  them.  The  Selective  Service  Board  actually  has  no  authority 
to  require  one  to  take  treatment,  but  under  the  State  quarantine  laws, 
Avith  the  substantially  additional  funds  we  have  been  giving  to  the 
States,  a very  active  program  has  been  carried  out.  I have  heard 
of  some  instances  of  boys  with  syphilis,  who  seemed  to  cheiish^a 
little  positivity  in  their  blood  so  they  would  not  be  called  up  by  J^e- 
lective  Service,  and  even  in  other  instances  of  the  employer  holding 
the  same  point  of  vieAV,  otherwise  he  would  lose  a valuable  factory  or 

farm  hand.  n j.- 

Senator  Pepper.  Has  the  Army  taken  in  any  of  these  venereally  af- 
fected people  and  given  them  corrective  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes;  beginning  last  spring,  they  began  to  take  the 
uncomplicated  cases  of  gonorrhea,  e.specially  those  cases  acquired 
somewhere  b.etween  the  local  board  examination  and  the  Army  induc- 
tion center.  More  recently  they  have  announced  they  will  take  certain 
types  of  iincomjilicated  syphilis  as  well  as  gonorrhea  as  soon  as  hos- 
pital provision  has  been  made.  Those  hosjiital  provisions  are  being 
made  and  are  aA’ailable  and  just  about  ivady^  in  niant  places. 

Senator  Pepper;  Is  it  proper  to  ask  you  if  you  have  inade^  an^ 
recommendations  about  the  rehabilitation  of  these  selectee  rejects, 
as  to  hoAv  they  could  be  rehabilitated  ? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  feel  free  to  tell  us  what  your  recom- 
mendation has  been?  ^ III 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes.  Tavo  years  ago  in  Se])tember  the  State  liealth 

officers  recommended  to  me  that  a law  should  lie  enacted  Avhich  would 
make  any  selectee  rejected  becaii.se  of  jihysical  defects  a beneficiary  of 
the  Federal  Government  entitled  to  medical  care,  just  as  a certain  group 
of  the  population  is  iioav  entitled  to  medical  care— merchant  seamen, 
for  e.xample,  and  members  of  the  armed  forces.  Later  on.  Ave  par- 
ticipated in  recommendations  to  the  administration  Avhich  resulted  in 
the  assignment  of  this  task  to  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Senator  Pepper.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  or  the  duty  to  take  care  of  the  selectee 
rejects,  and  tried  to  fit  them  for  military  service? 

Dr.  Parrax.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  venereal  diseases. 
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Sonator  Peppkk.  Between  what  ages  were  those  selectee  rejects,  gen- 
e rally,  Doctor? 

I)r.  Parkan.  Between  21  and  30,  the  bulk  of  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  nece.ssity  of  taking 
t le  18-  and  19-year-old  draftees  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  other  men 
1 1 the  twenties  for  example? 

Dr.  Parrax.  Yes. 

Senator  Peppi  R.  A number  of  whom  might  liave  been  supplied  by 
t lese  physical  rejects  had  they  been  properly  rehabilitated? 

Dr.  Parran.  Thex'e  aie  some  300.000  men  who  will  have  been  re- 
j ‘cted  on  account  of  venereal  diseases.  That  number  is  being 
a[)]u-oached  now.  That  is  the  total. 

Senator  Pepier.  And  then  a certain  additional  number  has  been 
rejected  on  account  of  general  deficiency"? 

Dr.  Parran.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  A quarter  of  whom,  as  you  said  awhile  ago,  could 
lave  been  rehaixilitated  by  an  adequate  program? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  Army  had  not  consulted  with  you.  Doctor, 
a>  to  how  you  can  rehabilitate  these  rejects,  as  to  whether  you  haA"e  a 
I fogram  that  will  achieve  that  result? 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  Army  has  consistently 
b?en  uninterested  in  taking  the  men  in  and  rehabilitating  them  in  the 
.^  rmy.  Many  of  us  have  thought  that  that  ^fould  be  a very  appro- 
priate way  of  hamlling  the  prolxlem.  The  conditioning  battalions  of 
na'U,  for  example,  would  be  under  control,  while  in  civil  life  there  is 
113  control  over  whether  or  not  a selectee  wishes  to  cherish  his  hernia 
o :•  to  get  it  fi.xed,  let  us  say. 

Senator  Pepper.  I think  all  of  that  indicates  then  that  the  Army  and 
tue  Navy,  and  the  Nation,  have  a very  vital  interest  in  a healthy 
c tizenry,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  protection  of 
p iblic  health  is  not  an  extravagant  waste,  but  it  has  come  to  be  now 
a military  necessity,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  really  has. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  when  we  ignore  its  importance,  we  are  ignor- 
ii  g a very  vital  element  in  our  military  strength? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  to 
u 5 as  to  how  medical  autliorit}’  and  money  made  available  to  the  United 
S :ates  Public  Health  Service  or  to  any  other  agency  that  is  appropriate 
ci.n  more  adequately  meet  the  problem  of  the  Nation’s  health  and 
si  lengthen  the  Nation’s  abilitv  to  wage  war  ? 

Dr.  P ARRAN.  Senator,  the  most  urgent  needs  can  be  met,  I think,  by 
additional  funds  for  which  estimates  have  been  prepared  and  are  now 
ii  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  that  affect  the  whole  jiopulation  or  just  these 
var  areas  where  there  are  only  54,000.000  peojile  located? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  war  areas. 

Senator  Pe:pper.  Do  the  selectees.  Doctor,  that  come  on  call  by  the 
Army  come  only  from  that  group  of  communities,  or  do  they  come 
fi  om  tlie  whole  country  ? 
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Dr.  Paril^n.  By  no  means.  The  trouble  is  now,  with  the  de])letion 
of  medical  manpower,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  doctors 
and  dentists  needed  to  do  the  rehabilitation  job.  Dental  defects  rep- 
resent the  largest  source,  and  there  is  just  not  the  dental  manpower 
left  in  the  civil  population. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  there  anything  being  done  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  dentists  in  training  by  the  Government  ? ... 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  the  Government  has  not  taken  any  position  in  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  we  have  got  the  case  then,  if  I am  summing  it 
up  correctly,  of  a method  of  procuring  doctors  which  totally  ignores 
a civilian  population  and  its  needs;  we  have  got  a palpable  case  of  a 
great  many  people  who  are  not  able  to  serve  in  the  armed  seiA  ices 
because  of  physical  defects,  at  least  one  quarter  of  which  are  remedial 
if  they  had  adequate  medical  attention;  with  the  present  shortage  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  except  in  the  instance  you  mentioned  about  some 
of  the  nurses  getting  tuition,  the  Government,  itself,  nor  t lie  armed 
services  have  launched  any  program  that  has  for  its  objective  the 
training  of  additional  doctors  or  any  appreciable  number  of  nurses, 
and  the  hospital  program  that  you  have  recommended  for  even  the 
military  areas  that  have  only  54,000,000  of  the  population  in  them  has 
so  far  been  realized  to  the  extent  of  2 hospitals  completed  and  51  under 
construction,  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  an  increase  in  tuberculosis 
in  the  country,  as  I understand,  due  to  the  war,  and  there  is  no  effective 
program  under  way  to  meet  that  menace,  and  0,000,000  man-hours  a 
month  are  being  lost  by  war  workers  because  of  bad  health  conditions, 
a good  bit  of  which  would  be  preventable  by  adeciuate  public-health 
programs,  and  there  is  not  any  essential  program  at  present  under 
waj" ; that  is  a correct  statement  of  your  summary,  I believe  ? 

dA  Parran.  You  paint  too  gloomy  a picture  on  that,  Senator.  After 
all,  we  cannot  help  but  compare  the  present  situation  with  the  past, 
because  we  move — the  present  of  toilay  is  the  past  of  tomorrow.  C om- 
pared  with  the  situation  in  the  last  war  we  are  immeasurably  better 
off  in  reference  to  public  health  activities  and  the  health  structure  in 
the  country.  In  tlie  last  war  we  took  a few  dollars  from  Red  Cross 
to  hire  occasional  nurses.  Now,  Congress  has  appropriated  $11,000,000 
under  title  VI  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  $12,500,000  for  the  Vene- 
real Disease  Act.  Our  estimates  for  emergency  health  and  sanitation 
work,  including  malaria,  will  run  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 
Congress  is  appropriating  several  million  dollars  for  the  tndning  of 
nurses.  IVe  are  adding  hospitals  in  all  of  the  war  production  areas 
and  establishing  blood  banks.  I agree  much  more  remains  to  be  (lone. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  altogether  Ave  are  approaching  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  $50,000,000  on  those  general  objectives? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  around  $50,000,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  a little  over  $4,000,000  a month. 

Dr.  Parran.  Add  to  that  the  hospitals  we  hope  to  get. 

Senator  Pepper.  For  130,000,000  people. 

Dr.  Parran.  So  that  some  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  general 
health  conditions  in  the  country  are  not  bad. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  as  compared  to  the  past? 

Dr.  Parran.  As  compared  to  the  past.  They  are  not  good  enough, 
I ao-ree.  There  has  been  a great  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people, 
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ihe  prest^.  to  forecast  an  influenza  epidemic.  I do  not  think  we  have 
evidence  to  show  that  we  sliall  or  shall  not  have  an  epidemic.  Cer- 
Uiinly.  one  cannot  say  that  theie  are  any  imminent  signs,  and  yet 
influenza  may  sti-ike  without  warning  like  a storm. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  if  influenza  struck  without  warning  like  a 
storm  in  a State  like  South  Carolina  which  in  peacetimes  only  had 
one  doctor  to  4,100  people  and  jiow  has  many  less,  the  consequences 
would  he  very  serious  to  the  people  affected,  'would  they  not? 

Dr.  Parran\  les.  We  have  no  specific  cure  for  influenza,  but  nurs- 
ing and  medical  care  are  im])ortant  in  minimizing  the  mortality. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Parr\x.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  de  Kruif. 

Before  we  take  you  on.  Doctor,  I have  a telegram  from  San  Angelo, 
I'ex.,  by  O.  C.  Fisher,  Congre.ssman-elect,  4'wenty-first  District,  and 
one  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by  H.  Clifford  Loos,  which  I ajn  going 
to  submit  to  the  reporter  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(I'he  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Los  Angkles,  Calif.,  October  SO,  191,2. 

h?EXATOR  CI-ACDE  PePPER, 

Wu.shint/toii,  D.  C. 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  suggestion  to  the  President  to  change 
:uethu(l  of  withdrawal  of  civilian  doctors  to  armed  forces.  There  are  many 
medical  groups  practicing  in  this  country  that  can  more  efficiently  handle  civilian 
m>eds.  Present  system  of  withdrawal  of  physicans  is  disintegrating  such  medical 
organizations.  For  economy  and  efficiency  these  medical  groups  should  be  forced 
to  continue  without  undue  molestation  of  medical  piu'sonnel.  It  is  obvious  that 
5 doctors  practicing  together  with  pooled  equipment  and  properly  organized  can 
render  an  eiiual  .service  to  6 doctors  'with  6 .sets  (>f  equipment  operating  as  6 
separate  medical  units.  The  Ross-I.oos  medical  grouji  of  Los  Angeles  of  ■which  I 
im  administrator  with  lit)  doctors  is  handling  over  loO.OOO  iieople.  The  exter- 
nination  of  this  old  medical  organization  would  throw  a large  load  of  medical 
•a.ses  on  the  community  at  large  which  could  not  he  .so  efficiently  handled.  We 
landle  many  groujis  of  the  rural  population  in  this  area  as  well  as  urban  dwellers 
ind  are  in  a position  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  petition.  Call  upon  us  if 
.ve  can  aid  in  anyway.  Congratulations. 

H.  Clifi'okd  Loos,  M.  D. 


Sax  Angelo,  Tex.,  December  3,  19’, 2. 

Hon.  CLAimE  Pepper. 

United  States  Senator,  Chairman  Manpower  SubcomnntTee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Referring  to  letter  received  by  you  from  Dr,  R.  R Windham,  of  San  Angelo, 
I am  personally  acquainted  witli  urgency  of  local  situation  involving  depletion 
»f  medical  staffs.  Fta*  example  clinical  hospital  of  San  Angelo  with  <10  beds  and 
^ full-time  doctors  noj'mally  on  staff  does  third  of  medical  and  hf)si>italization 
service  here.  Three  of  these  dotffors  already  called  into  service,  two  have  orders 
o report,  and  one  other  expecting  call.  Tliis  depletion  will  necessitate  closing 
hospital  and  clinic  and  will  seriously  imperil  local  civilian  requirements.  This 
s but  exaniple  of  drain  on  supply  of  local  physicians.  Replacements  on  staffs 
ound  to  be  impossible.  Lo<'al  situation  developing  into  really  critical  one.  Please 
ietermine  if  quota  of  calls  for  doctors  from  San  Angelo  is  not  already  sufficient 
ould  appreciate  your  endeavor  to  have  outstanding  orders  here  held  up  to 
ivert  serious  and  acute  local  problem. 

O.  C.  Fisher, 

Congrc.^-^}naH-clr(^t,  Twcftfif-firist  Texa.i  DiatrjcA. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DK.  PAUL  DE  KEUIF 

Seuiitor  Peiter.  Are  you  Dr.  Paul  de  Kruif  or  Mr.  Paul  de  Krml  ? 
Dr.  DE  Kruif.  That  depends,  Senator,  on  the  definition  ol  “doetor. 

Senator  Pepper.  Whv  do  you  say  that  ? 

Dr  de  Kruif.  I received  niv  Ph.  D.  dejiree  in  bacteriology  at  the 
ITiiversitv  of  2^Iichigan  in  1910.  and  1 am  called  “doctor  hv  my  asso- 
ciates in  iniblic  health  and  scientific  work,  but  recently  1 have  been 
demoted  from  my  doctor's  degree,  and  in  circles  high  in  the  medical 

profession  I am  now  called  “mister.  ’ ^ 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  was  it  that  was  responsible  tor  your  demotion, 

Doctor?  ^ . Af  T 1 t 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  The  Journal  of  the  American  iNIedical  Association. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  is  the  doctor  that  imblishes  that  journal  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  The  author  is  the  American  Medical  A.ssociation  itself. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  publication  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  The  editor  is  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein.  • i • 

Senator  1’epper.  Doctor,  you  said  you  were  a bacteriologist  by 


training? 


Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes,  sir.  . , , . „ , , 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  give  us  a little  bit  of  your  own  back- 
ground and  experience  ? , , . t , • i • i 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Briefly,  I taught  bacteriology  and  did  bacteriological 

research  in  the  University  of  ^Michigan  from  1912  to  1920.  vith  18 
months  out  during  my  service  during  the  war  as  a captain  in  the 
Sanitary  Corps  of  the  United  States  Anny.  From  1920  to  1922  I was 
bacteriologist  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research.  I 
then  left  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  ISIedical  Re.search  and  began  to 
devote  my  time  to  medical  reporting  for  lay  periodicals.  In  addition 
10  that  I*  have  kept  in  touch  constantly  with  medical  scientific  work. 
I have  particijiated  in  it  at  the  Kettering  Institute  of  iNledical  Research 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  consultant  in  their  work  in  research  on  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,’  and  I am  now  serving  as  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Chicago  in  charge  of  venereal  dhsease  control 
activities,  and  I am  also  serving  as  consultant  to  the  Michigan  State 
Health  Department  laboratories. 

Senator  Peeper.  Doctor,  }’ou  have  been  the  author  of  certain  publi- 
cations ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  IVhat  are  those? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Certain  books,  among  them:  Microbe  Hunters.  Men 
Against  Death,  the  Fight  for  Life,  and  I am  also  a roving  editor  and 
medical  reporter  for  the  Readers  Digest. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  from  your  wdde  experience  in  observing 
public  health  in  this  country,  what  would  you  say  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  medical  facilities,  hospitals  and  doctors  that  are  now  available 
to  the  people  of  this  country  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I think  they  are  inadequate. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  causes  you  to  say  that? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I say  that  from  my  experience  in  investigating  the 
situation  in  regard  to  medical  care,  in  regard  to  public-health  activi- 
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ties,  in  regard  to  scientific  research  in  respect  to  a certain  group  of 
disease  conditions. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVell,  now,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  population  of 
tliat  inadequacy?  A larger  number  of  people  die,  a larger  number  of 
peo{)le  are  disabled  by  illness  than  would  otherwise  die  and  be  dis- 
abled ? 

Dr.  i)E  Keuif.  Yes,  sir.  I think  many,  many  thousands  of  lives 
could  be  saved,  and  the  level  of  strength  and  health  of  millions  of 
people  could  be  lifted  if  we  had  adequate  public  health  and  medical 
care  facilities. 

Senator  1‘epper.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  the  30  percent  of 
the  number  of  selectees  who  were  called  and  rejected  because  of  phys- 
ical defects  might  have  been  diminished  had  they  had  as  children  and 
citizens  prior  to  their  induction  adequate  medical  care  and  attention? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVould  you  say  that  the  men  who  have  been  called 
into  the  armed  services  would  have  been  better  qualified  physically  as 
a whole  had  they  had  before  they  came  into  the  service  adequate  med- 
ical care  and  attention  ? 

Dr.  DE  IvRUiF.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  say  that  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
Xation's  civilian  population  would  be  increased  immeasurably  by 
adequate  medical  care  and  attention? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  now.  Doctor,  have  you  had  any  experience, 
or  knowledge  of,  the  method  employed  b}^  the  armed  services  now  in 
the  selection  of  their  medical  personnel  ? Do  you  know  how  it  is  done  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  I have  heard  Dr.  Parraii  testify  as  to  how  it  is  done, 
and  I have  also  read  the  testimony  before  this  committee  as  to  liow  it 
is  done. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  now,  did  you  understand  that  preliminary  to 
the  actual  functioning  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  made  a survey  of  the  doctors 
available  in  the  country? 

Di-.  DE  Kruie.  I do  not  know  if  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  suppose  it  were  a fact  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  made  the  original  survey  of  the  doctors  who  are 
available  in  the  country,  and  then  the  recommendations  as  to  those 
who  are  es.sential  in  the  areas  where  they  are  located  and  tho.se  not 
es.sential;  would  you  consider  it  ap]n‘opriate  that  a private  agency  of 
that  sort  should  make  that  kind  of  determination  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  I would  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Why  would  you  say  that.  Doctor? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  You  understand,  Senator  l^epper,  that  I do  not  set 
niyself  tqi  as  an  authority  in  this  matter.  I have  not  investigated 
it  in  a comprehensive  way.  As  Will  Rogers  has  said,  all  I know  is 
what  I read  in  the  papers.  On  the  other  hand.  I have  had  personal 
ex|)erience  in  a cotqde  of  situations  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country  which  would  indicate  that  such  a procedure  is  not  an  effective 
one  in  the  determination  of  what  doctor  should  go  and  what  doctor 
should  stav. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  us  the  details  of  those 
cases? 
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Dr.  DE  Kruie.  I would  be  glad  to.  The  first  one  that  conies  to 
mind  is  the  situation  that  arose  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  in  the  State  of  ^Michigan.  Since  193t>  I have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  tuberculosis  program.  The  city  of  Detroit  is 
worhi  famous  for  the  jirogress  it  has  made  in  the  control  ol  tubercu- 
losis. The  work  there  is  iniilt  around  a magnificent  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital known  as  the  Herman  Kieller_ Hospital,  and  when  the  Raid  on 
the  medical  manpower  of  the  country  began  the  .staff  ol  })liysicians 
at  the  Herman  Kieffer  Hospital  was  cut  from  16  to  '2.  It  has  to  serve 
about  000  tubercular  persons,  and  several  with  other  communicable 
diseases.  It  was  only  because  of  the  existence  in  Detroit  of  some  very 
determined  men  that  the  number  of  ])hysicians  was  brought  back  to 
something  near  adequacy  in  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Herman  Kieffer 
Hospital. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  in  spite  of  the  generally  admitted  medical  im- 
pression that  tuberculosis  is  on  the  increase  in  such  areas,  that  it  is 
incident  to  war  work,  here  was  the  one  effective  tuberculosis  hosiiital 
which  had  its  staff  diminished  fi'om  16  to  2 by  this  agency  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  I would  not  say  the  one,  I would  say  one  of  the  most 
effective  in  the  world. 

Senator  Pepper.  One  of  the  most  effective  in  the  world  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  local 
people  who  understood  the  situation  that  that  condition  was  stopped  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  By  very  tough  and  courageous  men,  certaiidy. 

Mr.  Weheu.  Woiild  not  it  be  fair  to  say,  if  the  remaining  2 percent 


were  taken,  it  would  have  been  closed? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  I could  see  no  other  answer,  Mr.  Weber. 

IMr.  Weber.  They  more  or  less  reached  what  is  called  in  Wash- 
ington the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  Their  backs  were  to  the  wall. 

Senator  Pepper.  Xow,  you  said  there  was  another  case? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  Also  in  iny  State  of  Michigan,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  raid  on  the  medical  manpower,  the  sanatoria  outside  of  Detroit, 
the  county  sanatoria.  State  sanatoria  were  threatened  with  a serious 
depletion 'of  their  medical  and  technical  personnel.  Xow,  this  was 
stopped  through  the  intervention  of  a certain  group  of  men  who 
voluntarily  went  to  the  State  committee  on  procurement  and  assign- 
ment and  demanded  and  got  the  freezing  of  those  men.  That  is  in 
Michigan,  mind  you.  What  has  hap])ened  in  regard  to  the  personnel 
of  other  institutions  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  I do  not  know.  I 
know  that  those  institutions  were  seriously  threatened  with  a deple- 
tion of  their  personnel. 

Senator  Pepper.  Xow,  how  do  you  account  for  that.  Doctor,  in  view 
of  the  medical  knowledge  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  by 
these  men  who  were  making  these  recommendations  and  selections? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  I can  only  account  for  if  on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  infoi'ined  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  these  institutions 
in  full  function  in  this  emergency. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  there  other  cases  that  liave  come  to  your 
attention  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  Yes.  A rather  flagrant  one.  It  so  happens  that  I am 
quite  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field 
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of  nutrition.  Tins  man  is  Dr.  Tom  Doujilas  Spies.  He  is  the  director 
of  the  Hillman  Nutrition  Clinic  at  the  Hillman  Hospital  in  Birmmfi- 
ham.  Ala.  This  nutrition  clinic  is  not  only  nationally  but  world 
famous.  It  is  the  largest  nutrition  clinic  in  hie  United  States,  I think, 
and  its  work  since  its  founding  in  103G  has  been  outstanding  both  in 
revealing  the  state  of  malnutrition  existing  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
country  and  also  in  recommending  means  to  cope  with  this  widi'spread 

malnutrition.  . 

For  example.  I am  tohl  that  whereas  some  out  of  10  men  Nation- 
wide are  rejected  by  the  draft  because  of  their  physical  disabilities,  in 
certain  States,  Southern  States  and  Southeastern  States  in  particular, 
that  figure  is,  I believe,  something  like  7 out  of  10.  It  is  very  high. 
A part  of  this  disability  is  to  be  ascribed  to  malnutrition.  This  clinic, 
the  Hillman  Hospital  Clinic,  was  unique  in  its  service  to  the  South  in 
regard  to  the  nutritional  status  of  its  population.  Dr.  Spies  was  loath 
to  join  the  armed  forces.  He  is  a bachelor,  he  is  !18  years  old,  and  con- 
sequently, if  you  were  not  .selecting  men  on  the  basis  of  their  particular 
function,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of  their  age,  he  would  go  into  the 
Army,  but  he  felt  he  was  rendering  the  great  est  possible  service  to  his 
country  by  staying  and  directing  the  work  of  the  Hillman  Clinic.  An 
effort  was*  made  by  a person  very  high  in  authority  in  the  Ainerican 
Medical  Association  to  init  the  finger  on  Di-.  S])ies  and  get  him  into 
the  Army.  This  was  only  ])revented  by  the  intervention  of  outside 
individuals,  who  insisted  to  Dr.  Spies’  local  draft  board  that  he  should 
be  declared  essential. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  a case  of  David  sending 
Ih’iah  to  the  front  because,  he  had  a wife,  because  this  man  was  a 
bachelor,  but  you  mean  to  use  your  phrase  that  they  did  put  the  finger 
on  him  ? 

Dr,  nE  Kruif.  They  did  put  the  finger  on  him.  I think  that  fellow 
who  was  named  Uriah,  was  not  he  the  Hittite  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  David  wanted  him  shot,  so  he  sent  him  away  to  the 
front  lines  because  he  wanted  his  jane.  4hnir  analogy  is  strongly 
apropos. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  say  there  was  an  intervention  in  that  case,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  work  this  man  was  doing  and 
they  were  induced  to  desist  from  taking  him  into  the  armed  services. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes,  sir.  I think.  Senator  1 *epper,  that  this  case  is  so 
flairrant  that  it  might  well  serve  as  a test  case,  as  a kind  of  a Dreyfuss 
case,  you  know,  to  show  the  people  of  the  country  what  kind  of  funny 
business  goes  on  in  regard  to  the  procurement  or  assignment  that  has 
gone  on. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  if  that  kind  of  thing  occurs  under  the  ]iresent 
system,  you  would  not  think  the  present  system  of  procurement  and 
assignment  of  doctors  was  a desirable  .system  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  i would  s*av  more,  sir;  I Ihink  vou  are  making  an 
understatement,  I think  it  is  odoriferous. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  there  been  any 
regard,  in  the  action  and  functioning  of  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service,  for  the  needs  of  the  civilian  population? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Not  that  I know  of,  sir. 
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Senator  Pepper.  I think  the  statement  was  made  that  if  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  to  take  the  number  of  doctors  they  need,  there  would 
still  be  enough  doctors  left  to  serve  adequately  the  population.  Do 
you  concur  in  that  statement? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I do  not  think  there  ever  were  enough  doctors  to  serve 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  population.  Maybe  on  Park  Avenue,  yes; 
but  not  in* general  in  the  country,  not  enough  doctors  nor  good  enough 
doctors.  I am  speaking  of  the  ideal,  and  that  is  what  we  should  set  up 
as  our  base  of  reference. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  were  not  enough  doctors  in  ]ieacetime,  and 
you  mean  to  say  then  that  there  could  not  be  enough  doctors  even  if 
less  of  them  were  taken  away  for  the  purpose  of  war  i 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a simple  arithmetical  conclu- 
sion. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  said,  I believe,  there  were  maybe  enougli  doc- 
tors on  Park  Avenue,  because  their  medical  services  could  be  procured 

by  people  who  had  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  By  those  who  could  pay  for  it,  yes,  which  I think  is 

an  infamous  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  a nation  engaged  in  total  war  needs 
to  use  its  manpower  to  the  best  advantage  in  every  aspect  of  its  national 
life,  and  that  if  the  population  is  to  be  adequately  served  by  its  doctors, 
the  population  has  got  to  have  access  to  the  doctors  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  liie  amount  of  money  they  have  ? 

Dr.  DE  Krof.  I think  even  more  than  that.  The  men  in  the  armed 
forces  are  the  cream  of  the  country  in  regard  to  their  health  and  unless 
they  are  shot  or  wounded  they  need  less  medical  attention  by  far  than 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  tlie  country  and  consequently  it  seenis  to  me 
to  be  a strange  situation  that  the  medical  care  should  be  weighted  so 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  healthiest  people  of  the  country.  Always  as- 
suming. of  course,  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a battle  in  which  a 
million  will  lie  wounded,  or  they  maybe  will  say  they  will  need  these 
men  in  the  event  of  a Stalingrad  in  this  country. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  how  many  members  are  there  of  the  Amer- 
ican IMedical  Association,  do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I would  not  know. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  percentage  of  all  the  qualified  medical  doctors 
in  the  country  belong  to  the  American  Medical  Association  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I also  cannot  answer  that.  A very  high  percentage, 
however. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  there  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  doctor 
from  being  a memlier  of  the  American  Medical  Association? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Oh.  ye.s. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  lui]i)})en  to  know  from  your  knowledge  of 
the.  profession  and  of  the  subject  Avhat  additional  training  jirograms 
for  doctors  the  American  Medical  xVssociation  has  recommended  for 
the  emergency  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I do  not  know.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  period  of  medical  training,  so  far  as  you  knoAV, 
has  not  been  diminished  during  the  emergency,  has  it  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  No. 
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Senaiur  Pepi’er.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  possible,  in  the  public 
nterest.  to  diminish  the  number  of  years  presently  required  for  the 
I'ompletion  of  a medical  course? 

Dr.  m:  Kruif.  I am  not  an  i\I.  I).,  and  maybe  I am  not  competent  to 
;tate  it.  but  I do  think  that  there  could  be  a .speed-up;  yes. 

Senator  Pepeer.  There  has  been  a speed-uj)  of  33 percent  in  the 
ime  of  training  re(]uired  for  nurses,  I believe. 

Dr.  PE  Kruif.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  F rom  3 years  down  to  2 years. 

Dr.  PE  Kruif.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  someone  expressed  the  idea  it  might  be  com- 
)res.sed  into  1 year  of  training, 

Di',  i)E  Kruif.  I believe  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Doctor:  In  your  opinion,  is 
he  country  likely  to  get  all  the  men  that  could  be  trained  with  the 
■ountry’s  facilities  so  long  as  they  have  to  be  financially  able,  as  they 
low  must  be,  to  sustain  themselves  or  be  maintained  by  their  families 
)ver  a [>eriod  of  7 years,  sa^G  and  by  the  expenses  of  tuition  and  books 
ind  the  other  school  expenses  in  addition  to  that,  as  well  as  it  would 
f a man  were  to  be  able  to  take  medical  training  merely  by  having  the 
facilities  available  and  the  aptitude  to  take  the  training? 

Dr.  PE  Kruif.  No;  no.  I think  the  present  method  of  selection, 
iccording  to  the  economic  level  of  the  jiarents,  is  an  infamous  one  and 
ilso  deprives  us  of  a great  deal  of  talent,  potential  talent  that  exists 
n the  boys  and  girls  of  the  lower  economic  levels. 

Senator  Pepper.  Koughly  speaking,  I wonder  how  much  it  would 
;ost  to  complete  the  medical  education  of  the  ordinary  man  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Tou  will  have  to  get  some  figure  on  that  from  some- 
lody  else,  Senator  Pepper.  I do  not  know  how  much  that  costs.  It 
s a lot  of  money,  though.  It  is  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  it  would  average  $1,000  a year,  probably. 

Dr.  i)E  Kruif.  That  is  including  the  maintenance'of  tlie  man? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  More  than  that,  sir,  I think. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  it  wei'e  only  $1,000  a year  and  it  took  7 years, 
hat  would  be  $7,000. 

Dr.  DE  ICri’if.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  is  only  1 percent  of  the  population  of  the 
[Jnited  States  which  makes  an  income  of  $10,000  a year  or  over,  I 
relieve. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes. 

Senalor  Pepper.  So  that  a relatively  small  number  of  people  have 
iccess  to  the  medical  schools  of  this  country. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes. 

Senato]'  Pepper.  Because  a relatively  small  number  of  people  are 
ible  to  affonl  the  training  tliat  the  professional  person  requires. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  There  are  some  efforts  at  |)resent  being  made  to  meet 
he  situation.  I know  of  one.  There  may  be  other  ones.  One  is 
jeing  made  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  at  Battle  Creek,  jMich., 
It  ])i'csent. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  a public  foundation? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  No  ; a privately  endowed  foundation.  There  is  being 
riet  aside  a considerable  sum  of  money  for  scholarships  or  fellowships 
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for  boys  that  need  the  medical  education.  Whether,  however,  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  I doubt.  I am  not  sure,  but  I do 

not  think  so.  ... 

Senator  Pepper.  You  do  not  know  of  any  plan  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  formulating  to  make  medical  training  accessible  to 

a larger  number  of  bovs  and  girls? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Not  that  I know  of.  So  that  I would  not  be  accused 
of  prejudice,  I must  say  that  such  may  exist.  I do  not  know  of  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  you  do  not  regard  1 doctor  to  1,500  people 
on  an  average  as  being  enough  doctors  for  the  people,  do  .you  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Not  that  they  are  being  well  taken  care  of,  no — as 
well  as  they  could  be. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  sure  you  would  not  regard  1 doctor  tor 
4,100  people  in  South  Carolina  as  enough  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I think  that  is  a horrible  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  if  the  South  Carolina  doctors  have  been  fur- 
ther depleted  in  number  by  giving  170  percent  of  their  quota  as 
weighted  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  their  plight  is  a very 

great  one,  isn’t  it  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I would  feel  so,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  Doctor,  to  get  back  to  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service,  you  do  not  regard  then  that  agency,  as  presently 
constituted,  as  qualified  either  by  disposition  or  general  knowledge  to 
speak  for  the  civilian  needs  of  the  country,  or  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
the  allocation  of  medical  manpower  between  the  armed  services  and 
the  civilian  population? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I do  not  think  they  are  qualified,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  the  matter 

ought  to  be  handled  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  Avould  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Dr.  DE  Kruuf.  I think  that  first  there  should  be  appointed  a fact- 
finding commission  with  power  to  investigate  the  result  of  the  present 
depletion  in  those  areas  which  have  been  depleted.  This  commis- 
sion should  be  composed  of  a mixed  commission,  maybe  of  a layman 
and  two  doctors  who  would  be  above  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the 
group  which  consistently  apologizes  for  the  present  adequacy  of 

medical  care.  . ,,11 

Dr.  Weber.  What  are  you  referring  to?  I he  American  Aleilical 

Association?  , • ■ 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  mean  that  these  physicians 

should  not  belong  to  the  American  INIedical  Association. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  you  Avould  be  willing  to  see  the  top  officials  of 
that  organization  to"^  be  appointed  on  that  fact-finding  body  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I do  not  think  you  would  get  much  else  but  a white- 
wash if  that  happened.  . , , , , 

Dr.  AVeber.  You  said  that  they  had  offered  no  national  health 

program  to  date  in  the  war. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Not  so  far  as  I know.  Not  a general  national  health 
program  implemented  by  the  Federal  GovermneiU. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  AATll,  health  is  a war  question,  do  you  feel  ( 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Your  question  is  an  understatement.  AAdiat  good 
are  tanks,  airplanes,  and  battleships  if  you  do  not  have  the  toji  men 
to  man  them  ? 
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l>r.  AVeheh.  If  it  is  a war  question,  that  means  it  is  a national  qnes- 
ion,  doesn't  it  ? 

Dr.  i)E  KrL'IE.  I do  not  tldnk  Michijian  is  fighting  the  Xazis  and 
lajis  alone. 

Dr.  AVEina:.  It  is  a pilniarv  concern  of  the  Xational  (Toverinnent  ^ 

Dr.  i)E  KuriE.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Webek.  Yet  we  have  no  national  wai -health  program  at  the 
Present  tiimC 

Dr.  DE  Kruie.  Xot  that  I know  of. 

Dr.  AVf.ber.  AVe  have  nothing  hut  scattered  individual  etfort  by 
states,  localities,  communities,  and  a separate  group  of  iloctors. 

Dr.  i)E  Kruif.  Yes. 

Dr.  AA’ebf.r.  AAhthout  the  leading  professional  oi'ganization  of 
hx'tors  for  the  defense  of  Americans  at  ail. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  So  far  as  I know,  that  is  ti'ue.  iNIav  I give  vou  a 
“ase  in  ])oint  of  what  might  be  done  right  now,  one  S[)ecific  instance, 
nstead  of  indulging  in  these  generalities? 


Dr.  AA'eber.  Yes. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  For  example,  at  the  present  time  many  tuberculous 
lien  have  been  found  by  the  screening  of  the  selectees.  They  gave 
X-rav  examinations,  a chest  film,  and  thev  find  a large  number  of 
1 uberculous  boys.  These  are  rejected,  of  coui-'e.  Xow,  the  finding  of 
1 hose  boys  gives  us  an  unprecedented  jiowerful  weapon  to  trace 
uberculosis  to  its  source.  Tliese  boys,  everyiaie  is  found,  his  name  is 
mown,  his  place  of  residence  is  known,  and  his  family  is  known.  He 
las  gotten  his  tuberculosis  from  somebody  in  his  region,  and  when  he 
s going  back  he  is  going  to  give  tuberculosis  to  other  people.  So 
1 hat  now,  if  there  were  in  a national-health  program  a TB  controller, 
et  us  say,  a Federal  man,  with  the  facilitie.'-  mnv  at  hand,  he  could 
nstitute  what  is  known  as  an  epidemiological  campaign,  and  an  active 
1 reatment  campaign  that  would  enormously  accelerate  the  decline  of 
1 uberculosis  and  aid  in  its  being  wiped  out. 

pr.  AA'eber.  AAdiere  we  find  a man  with  a veneral  disease  and  he  is 
rejected  they  attempt  to  follow  him  up,  or  they  do  follow’  him  up? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes ; there  are  some  very  good  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  AA’eber.  And  in  the  case  of  TB  also  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Xo.  The  venereal  program  is  very  much  stronger 
1 hail  the  tuberculosis  program. 

Dr.  AA'ebiji.  Is  tuberculosis  increasing. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  In  certain  States. 

Dr.  AA’^eber.  AA^ouhl  you  mind  naming  them  ? Do  you  know  any  of 
I hem  specifically? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Xo;  I wull  not  name  them  now,  but  if  you  will  com- 
inunicate  with  the  Xational  Tuberculosis  Association  in  Xew  York 
;’ou  can  get  a record  of  the  cities  where  it  is  increasing,  where  the 
igures  are  higher  in  1941 — and  1940 — than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
. laltimore  has  been  one  such  city,  I call  to  mind  just  now.  There  are 
other  ones. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  Honv  about  the  State  of  Michigan  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  The  situation  in  Michigan  at  the  present  time  is  as 
-ollows;  Detroit,  because  of  its  institution  of  a powerful  tuberculosis 
])rogram,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  industrial  high  spot  of  the 
( ountry  so  far  as  the  strain  upon  the  workers  increasing  tuberculosis. 
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is  actuallv  continuing  its  downward  trend  in  tubercuhisis  I he  Matt 
as  a whole  is  maintaining  its  mortality  on  a level.  1 he  citv  of  l)eti  oil 
is  still  going  down,  thanks  to  the  program  that  w-as  begun  in  lJ-9, 
intensified  in  1936,  and  still  in  full  progress,  thanks  to  a few  deter- 

For  exa)nple,  vou  a^i^ked  how  I would  sugfi’est  that  this  thiu<;  be 
corrected.  As  a specific  instance,  if  you  would  call  before  your  com- 
mittee Dr.  Ih-uce  H.  Douglas,  the  health  commissioner  of  Detroit,  and 
Dr  E J O'Brien,  member  of  the  Michigan  Sanatorium  Commission, 
which  has  been  the  sparkplug,  the  leader,  in  the  Detroit  tuberculosis 
campaign,  they  would  make  recommendations  to  you  tnat  would  thrill 

vou.  Senator  Pepper,  as  to  what  could  be  done  now. 

" Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  have  your  experience.s  led  you  to  lielieve 
that  we  have  been  making  an  economical  use  of  the  Xation  s man- 
power ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  You  mean  in  general  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes.  . 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I am  not  competent  to  judge  on  that.  sir.  I could 

not  iiass  on  that.  ' . . , n • i 

Senator  Pepper.  AAdiat  I mean  is  this:  AA  e are  iioav  talking  about 

a shortage  of  manpower.  The  fields  cannot  be  harvested,  the  various 
factories  are  having  their  output  severely  diminished  because  they 
haven’t  the  employees.  AVe  had  to  resort  to  the  drafting  of  18-  and 
19-year-old  boys  in  order  to  get  enough  men.  In  spite  of  those  strin- 
tieiicies  for  manpower  we  have  been  neglecting  public  health,  which 
has  a direct  relationship  to  the  effective  manpower  of  the  country. 


Is  not  that  a fair  conclusion? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Definitely  so;  sir.  , , 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  a nation  that  did  not  try  to  rehabilitate 
the  selectees  whom  it  had  rejected  would  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
concerned  about  the  economic  use  of  its  maiqiower,  would  it  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I think  that  conclusion  follows. 

Senator  Pepper.  AA’^ould  not  you  think  that  before  a nation  resorted 
to  the  draft  of  mothers  to  leave  their  homes  and  children  and  to  work 
in  factories  that  it  would  first  try  to  see  how  many  people  there  were, 
men  and  otherwise,  that  were  capable  of  working  except  for  physical 
defects  and  that  could  have  the  physical  defects  remedied  so  they 
would  be  effective  workers? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  first  move  to  be 
made. 

Senator  Pepper.  AA’^ould  not  it  be  be  naUiral  to  assume,  before  com- 
pulsion was  resorted  to  to  get  jieople  into  the  aimed  services  and 
factories  and  fields,  that  we  see  how  many  people  could  be  made  fit 
to  volunteer  for  those  various  services? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then,  isn’t  it  essential,  in  dealing  with  the  war 
manpower  problem,  that  we  deal  with  the  Xation’s  health,  in  your 

opinion?  . ^ . , 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  It  w ould  be  fundamental  to  deal  with  the  X^ation  s 

health,  to  do  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  any  manjwwer  jirogram  that  leaves  out  of 
consideration  the  fullest  use  of  the  Xation’s  facilities  for  protecting 
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the  public  health  is  not  a properly  balanced  or  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive })rograin  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I feel  that  to  be  tnie. 

Senator  Pepper.  This  thin"  ab(uit  the  Nation’s  health  is  not  just  a 
frill  or  furbehnv,  as  I iniderstand  you  then,  but  an  essential  and 
vital  matter  in  relation  to  the  Nation’s  strength? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I always  pp.t  first  not  oidy  essential  and  vital  matter 
but  the  essential  and  vital  matter  in  relation  to  the  Nation’s  strength. 
May  I add  one  thing,  sir  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  DE  Krcif.  Your  point  of  view  will  be  I'ebutted  by  those  who  say 
that  the  health  of  China,  India,  Poland,  and  Russia  is  so  much  worse 
than  ours,  that  ours  is  wonderful.  Will  you  please  remember  that, 
Senator  Pepper? 

Senator  Pepper.  I assume  that  you  intimate  that  what  we  should 
think  of  is  what  our  conditions  are  in  respect  to  what  they  might  be 
with  adequate  medical  care. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Always.  I feel,  sir,  since  we  are  arrogating  to  our- 
selves leadership  in  the  world  and  among  the  Allied  Nations,  that  the 
fii*st  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to  put  oui'  house  in  order  in  regard 
to  health. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  any  figures  or  any  information  that 
woidd  entitle  you  to  make  a comparison  between  what  we  have  done 
in  the  way  of  ])roviding  public-health  facilities  to  our  people  and  what 
the  Germans  have  done  in  that  respect  ? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  No;  I cannot,  sir.  Since  the  closing  of  the  frontier, 
you  know,  since  the  war,  I think  very  little  is  known  about  that.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  I think  we  got  figures,  but  it  was  generally  said 
among  friends  of  mine  that  the  Nazis  took  a great  deal  of  care  of  the 
health  of  their  soldiers  and  of  their  industrial  workers,  too;  but  I am 
not  an  authority  on  that  and  I have  no  figuri'S. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  any  study 
of  the  Russian  system  before  the  war? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  To  know  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  the 
citizenry  of  Russia  to  get  access  to  hospitals  and  to  medical  attention? 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I have  read  books  about  it,  and  one  book  in  particular, 
by  Dr.  John  Kingsbury  and  Sir  Arthur  Newsholm,  that  related  that 
such  facilities  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  citizens.  However, 
how  good  those  facilities  are  and  how  adequate  the  Russian  medical 
manpower  and  nursing  manpower  and  scientific  manpower  are,  I do 
nof  know. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  is  not  maybe  an  outlandish  assumption  to  make 
that  a good  deal  of  the  fertility  and  strength  that  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  re.sistance  of  the  Russians  to  the  Germans  is  attributed  to, 
among  other  things,  tho.se  facilities  and  those  conditions. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  I do  not  know.  The  Russians  are  hereditarily  a 
healthy  lot.  The  Russian  women  do  not  seem  to  have  much  trouble 
in  bearing  children,  because  of  the  ra])iditv  of  parturition.  They  bear 
their  children  very  quickly.  The  childbirth  takes  less  time  that  it 
does  in  many  other  western  countries,  and  consequently  you  cannot 
say  that  it  was  the  medical  care  tlqit  did  it,  because  tliey  are  such  tough, 
good  people,  you  see. 
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Senator  Pepper.  It  is  not  maybe  too  much  to  assume  that  it  might 
be  contributed  to  the  medical  care  and  attention  that  they  have  received 
that  has  made  them  a stronger  people  than  they  otherwise  would  be  ? 

Dr.  DE  IvRuiF.  I would  not  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  say  to  you, 
sir,  that  that  was  the  case. 

Senator  Pepper.  I can  summarize  one  of  the  suggestions  you  made, 
can  I not,  by  saying  that  you  believe  that  experience  has  proven  that 
the  American  Medical  Association,  whatever  their  virtues,  cannot  be 
depended  upon  by  the  United  States  to  provide  an  adequate,  complete, 

and  comprehensive  public-health  program?  . . , 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Not  alone.  They  should  participate  in  it,  but  they 

cannot  be  depended  upon  to  lead  it  and  to  organize  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  Such  leadership  and  such  responsibility  must  come 
primarily  from  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  BE  Kruif.  Definitely. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  thank  you  very  much.  I want  to  announce 
that  the  hearing  will  be  tomorrow  at  10  o’clock  in  the  caucus  room 
when  six  major  officials  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  will  be  present  to  testify 
on  this  question  of  manpower. 

Doctor,  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pepper. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  considering  you  an  esteemed  doctor. 

Dr.  DE  Kruif.  May  I say  one  thing.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  DE  IvKUTF,  You  can  always  be  sure  it  is  all  right  to  call  a man 
a doctor  who  is  a medicine  doctor,  a dentist  doctor,  a horse  doctor, 
a chiropractor,  but  not  a man  with  a Ph.  I).  in  bacteriology. 

Senator  Peeper.  Thank  you  Doctor.  The  hearing  will  be  recessed 
until  tomorrow  morniiig  at  10  o’clock  in  the  caucus  room. 

(Whereupon,  at  the  hour  of  12:40  p.  m.,  a recess  was  taken  until 
10  a.  m.  of  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  November  4,  1942,  in  the 
caucus  room.  Senate  Office  Building.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1942 

Uniti:d  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  svihconimittee  met.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
Rooin  318,  Senate  Oliice  Building.  Senator  Claude  Peii^ier  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senator  Pepper. 

Also  ])iesent : Dr.  Robert  K.  Lamb  and  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  special 
assistants  to  the  committee. 

Senatoi-  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Bittner,  j^lease. 

STATEMENT  OE  VAN  A.  BITTNER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT, 

UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  CONGRESS  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Senator  Peiu’er.  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  your  position,  your 
address,  and  then  make  such  statement  as  you  Avill  be  good  enough  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  manpoAver,  or  anything  properly  related  thereto, 
Mr.  Bittner? 

iMr.  Bittner.  Van  A.  Bittner,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  United 
SleehA'orkers  of  America,  56  Lincoln  Avenue,  Crafton,  Pa. 

iNIr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  last  Friday,  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  an  analysis  of  the  manpower  situation  before 
this  country  today,  lie  ])ointed  out  the  real  causes  of  any  manpower 
dilliculties  that  some  oj^  our  industries  and  areas  are  facing  and  he 
pointed  out  how  senseless  it  is  to  think  that  Ave  can  solve  any  of  our 
problem  by  simply  passing  a hiAv  to  draft  labor. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  our  manpoAA  er  problem  Ave  are  really  being 
alfected  by  a lot  of  interrelated  jiroblems — problems  of  supplying  hous- 
ing in  AATir  centers.  ])roblems  of  supplying  adequate  training  facilities 
in  the  areas  Avhere  the  skills  are  needed  and  geared  to  turn  out  the 
skilled  Avorkers  at  a time  Avhen  they  are  needed — problems  of  allocating 
contracts  to  factories  that  IniAU  the  available  labor  supply  or  that  can 
be  converted  to  turn  out  the  necessary  production  instead  of  concen- 
trating our  contracts  in  the  hands  of  large  monopolies  or  concentrating 
our  contracts  in  areas  Avhere  there  is  already  a labor  shortage.  We 
have  the  problem  of  organizing  and  gearing  our  industrial  and  man- 
pOAver  resources  into  a single  Nation-Avide  war-production  machine. 

These  are  problems  of  planning,  problems  of  organization.  You  do 
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not  eliminate  planlessness  by  a labor  draft  or  by  passing  a law.  You 
eliminate  planlessness  by  centralizing  responsibility  in  a single  direct- 
ing and  operating  agency,  an  agency  responsible  for  unified  policy  and 
uniform  })lanning. 

Mr.  Murray  spoke  as  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  an  organization  of 
more  than  5,000,000  members  in  the  most  important  war-production 
industries  in  the  country.  Mr.  Murray's  comments  were  based  on  the 
experience  of  all  of  the  important  affiliates  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Today  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  committee  will  hear  from  leaders  of  the 
unions  directly  engaged  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  producing  the 
materials  for  our  war  effort. 

I appear  here  today  as  the  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America.  This  organization  is  the  representative  of 
and  has  contracts  covering  more  han  600,000  workers  constituting  little 
short  of  100  percent  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  country.  The  steel 
industry  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  need  for  planning  and  the  com- 
plete uselessness  and  dangerousness  of  any  notion  of  a labor  draft. 
The  steel  industry  is  not  in  a position  to  claim  any  shortage  of  workers. 
The  steel  workers  of  this  Nation  are  willing  and  anxious  to  make  their 
contribution  to  turn  out  products  in  the  metal  which  is  a fundamental 
need  of  our  war  machine,  on  the  basis  of  vhich  the  steel  industry  is 
operated  and  planned  today,  the  average  hours  per  week  of  work  given 
to  our  members  according  to  the  latest  data  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  is  only  37. 

In  fact,  in  the  steel  industry,  an  industry  so  basic  to  our  war  effort, 
we  have  the  very  strange  situation  that  men  are  actually  unemployed 
or  are  working  only  2 or  3 davs  a week  in  many  instances.  This  has 
uot'n  due  to  a number  of  factor?.  In  some  aieas  mills  engaged  in  such 
vcork  as  the  production  of  thin  sheets  or  certain  types  of  wire  have  been 
sliut  down  and  skilled  steel  workers  put  out  of  work  for  weeks  at  a 
time  because  adequate  ])rovision  had  not  been  made  in  advance  for  the 
immediate  utilization  of  those  facilities  and  those  men  in  the  turning 
out  of  products  needed  for  the  war.  In  other  instances  the  unemploy- 
ment and  the  underemployment  of  steel  workers  has  been  caused  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  raw  steel  to  keep  the  finished  products 
and  factories  operating  at  capacity. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  haA’e  25  percei  t more  finishing  ca])acity 
in  the  country  than  raw  materi-.d  production,  and  faced  witli  this 
situation  we  have  mills  operating  part  time  and  men  employed  part 
time.  It  was  in  ]\Iarch  of  this  year  that  our  union  first  pointed  to 
the  need  for  planning  in  our  industry  and  in  the  entire  war-production 
effort.  We  ])ointed  then  to  the  danger  of  a lack  of  sera])  metal  for 
the  production  of  raw  steel,  and  we  pointe<l  then  to  the  need  for  an 
immediate  program  of  scrap  collection.  We  were  able  to  foiesee  tbe 
difficulty  then  because  our  members  working  in  tlie  steel  mills  are 
alive  to  the  need  for  fully  planned  production  and  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  using  our  entire  economic  machinery  for  Avinning  this 
Avar.  AVe  Avei-e  able  to  foresee  the  difficulties  because  our  concern, 
like  that  of  any  other  C.  I.  O.  union  in  this  war,  is  not  a cfincern  Avith 
profits  and  personal  interests,  but  a concern  for  maximum  Avar  j)ro- 
<hiction. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience,  therefore,  ihe  membei-s  of  the  United 
Steel  AVorkers  of  America  join  the  ]>lea  of  President  Alurrav  tliat  our 
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manpoAver  difficulties  be  recognized  as  difficulties  of  OA’er-all  produc- 
tion planning  and  organization'.  AA’e  urge  that  for  jnirjioses  of  that 
unified  production  planning  a central  agency  is  required  to  integrate 
our  entire  economic  structure,  our  procurement  agencies,  our  Avar 
})roduction  machinery,  our  manpoAver  agencies,  into  a single  machine 
for  Avinning  this  Avar. 

AAT  flatly  opjiose  all  of  the  various  proposals  for  labor  draft  legis- 
lation-^proposals  Avhich  can  serve  only  to  camouflage  our  failure  to 
dcA'elop  a really  coordinated  and  planned  production  schedule.  AA^e 
urge  that  labor  be  brought  into  full  participation  in  the  planning  and 
leadersbi])  of  our  Avar-production  organization  so  that  every  factory, 
cA’ery  mill,  and  every  mine  in  this  land,  eA’ery  man  and  Avoman  can 
be  permitted  to  play  his  necessary  role  in  the  final  victory. 

This  outlook  is  one  that  is  shared  by  all  of  our  C.  I.  O.  unions  in 
all  of  the  important  industries  in  AA'hich  they  operate.  You  Avill,  as 
I haA’e  said,  hear  from  those  unions  today. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Bittner,  that  is  a very  fine  statement.  You 
stated  that  in  a good  many  instances  Avork  Avas  not  provided  in  the 
steel  industry  for  the  Avorkers  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  the  average  number  of  hours  alloAved 
the  Avorkers  in  the  steel  industry  was  about  37  hours  a week. 

Air.  Bittner.  Thirty-seA-en  hours,  according  to  the  Avord  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  AAdiich  is  authoritatiA'e. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  you  Avould  say  they  should  not  begin  to  draft 
people  compulsorily  into  Avorking,  for  example,  in  the  steel  industry 
until  the  full  opportunity  to  Avork  the  full  Aveek  has  been  provided 
for  those  A’olunteers  to  AA’ork  in  that  industry? 

Air.  Bittner.  That  is  true.  I just  may  say,  Senator,  that  many 
of  the  large  managers  of  steel  companies  tell  me  that  tlieir  great 
))roblem,  the  one  thing  that  keeps  them  aAvake  at  night  thinking  of 
it,  is  furnishing  Avork  to  the  men  Avho  Avork  in  the  steel  mills. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  much  has  the  steel  industr}’  expanded  in 
terms  of  employees  since  the  war  began.  Air.  Bittner? 

Air.  Bittner.  AAYll.  the  steel  industry  has  not  expanded  so  much 
in  the  number  of  employees  as  it  has  in  the  number  of  hours  worked, 
because  work  Avas  terrible  in  the  steel  industrv  before  the  emergenev. 
I Avould  say  that  probably  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  100,000 
neAv  people  who  have  been  brought  into  the  steel  industry,  more  or 
less.  I Avould  not  say  for  certain. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  Avas  a great  deal  of  unemployment  in  that 
industry  before  the  war? 

Air.  IIittner.  Oh,  a tremendous  amount. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  what  you  haA’e  done  was  to  take  up  essentially 
the  slack  in  unemployment  in  the  industry  and  added  on  substantially 
1,000  additional  workers? 

Air.  Bittner.  Something  like  that ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Hoav  luiA’e  those  workers  been  recruited?  By  the 
GoA'ernment,  for  example,  through  the  United  States  Em])loyment 
Service,  or  hy  industry,  or  hy  the  unions,  or  hoAv  ? 

Air.  BiTiNER.  I Avould  say  a great  majority  of  them  have  been 
recruited  by  industry. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  by  the  management  ? 

Air.  Bittner.  By  the  management. 
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Senator  Pepper.  The  management  taking  in  additional  employees? 
Mr.  Bittner.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  has  there  been  any  apprenticeship  training 
in  the  steel  industry,  or  any  training  courses  provided  for  those 
workers  who  have  come  newly  into  the  industry? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Yes ; there  has  been  cpiite  an  intensive  training  course, 
in  most  of  the  larger  steel  mills  at  least. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  has  been  provided  by  the  jnanagement  in 
the  various  steel  mills? 

Mr.  Bittner.  The  management,  and  in  manv  instances  with  the 

^ ' * • 

cooperation  of  the  union  and  with  governmimtal  agencies. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  then  that  it  is  possible, 
by  the  volunteer  method  and  by  adequate  training  opportunities,  and 
by  projier  planning,  to  bring  into  the  steel  indtistry  a sufficient  number 
of  employees  to  make  full  use  of  the  steel  facilities  that  the  country 
bast 

Afr.  Bittner.  I think  there  is  no  question  about  that,  Senator. 
Further,  I would  say  that  if  the  people  now  in  the  steel  mills  were 
ati'orded  the  work  they  can  do  and  are  w lling  to  do,  that  I doubt 
Avhether  it  would  be  necessar}’  to  recruit  many  nev'  people  in  the  steel 
industry  of  this  country. 

Senator  Pepper.  "Well,  now,  INIr.  Bittner,  what  is  responsible  for 
the  average  low  employment,  relatively,  of  the  workers  in  the  steel 


industry? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  t rouliles  that  we  find : The 
War  Production  Board  and  the  procurement  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  have  an  order  for  a certain  steel  product,  and 
they  spread  that  out  in  such  shape  that  management  itself  does  not 
know  today  what  they  are  going  to  manufacture  in  many  instances 
tomorrow.  Because  of  that  fact  it  is  an  impossibility  to  get  the  ma- 
chines jiroperly  geared  and  get  the  proper  raw  products  into  the 
steel  mills  in  order  to  manufacture  the  things  that  the  Government 
desires.  That  is  one  thing. 

Secondly,  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  steel  plants  in  this  coun- 
try, which  to  us  are  just  as  necessary  in  this  war  effort  as  the  larger 
steel  plants,  that  are  not  getting  onlers.  Many  of  them  are  getting 
no  orders  at  all,  and  others  are  just  getting  a small  amount  of  orders. 
Many  of  these  orders  are  going  into  steel  nulls  where  they  are  already 
piled  up  with  orders.  A general  expansion  is  going  on  in  some  steel 
plants  that  will  not  be  finished  at  least  for  6 months  from  today,  and 
maybe  longer  than  that. 

As  we  say,  Senator,  it  is  a lack  of  coordination  of  the  planning 
and  organization  of  industry  in  the  country,  so  far  as  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  concerned.  There  are  too  many  people  that  have  a finger 
in  the  pie  and  not  enough  that  are  picking  up  the  pie  and  really 
eating  it  and  getting  their  teeth  into  it  as  they  should. 

Senator  Pepper.  I wonder  if  you  can  give  us  any  information  as 
to  how  the  system  Avorks  in  the  .steel  industry,  Mr.  Bittner.  For 
example,  does  the  Mhir  Pi'oduction  Board  take  all  the  orders  or  ap- 
plications for  the  use  of  steel  and  parcel  it  out  among  the  steel 
facilities  of  the  country  and  direct  those  facilities  as  to  where  and 
when  they  shall  deliver  those  orders,  or  does  the  "War  Production 
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Board  simply  issue  an  authorization  for  applicants  to  apply  to  the 
steel  industry  for  deliveries  of  steel? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Thev  do  both.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 
They  do  both.  Here  is  the  situation — and  I am  not  saving  this 
generally  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  I only  want  to  be  constructive: 
\Mu  will  find  among  the  steel  men  generally  in  the  AVar  Production 
Board  who  are  handling  that  phase  of  the  economic  life  of  our 
country,  men  that  were  failures  in  the  steel  industry,  as  far  as  man- 
agement is  concerned.  That  is  a situation  ive  run  into  very  often.  I 
do  not  say  that  is  true  of  all  of  them, — certainly  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Generally  sjieaking,  are  the  men  ivho  have  been 
brought  out  of  the  industry  into  Government  in  re.spect  to  steel, 
men  ivho  have  been  operators,  producers,  organizers  in  the  steel  indus- 
try? 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Or  have  they  not  been  in  that  category? 

Ml-.  Bittner.  Some  of  them  have  been  operating  men,  many  others 
have  been  salesmen,  and  the  salesman  in  the  steel  industry  knows  no 
more  about  producing  steel  than  the  sale.sman  in  some  other  indus- 
try knows  about  iiroducing  steel,  generally  speaking. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVell,  now,  have  you  had  any  ojiportunity  to  ob- 
serve whether  the  steel  industry  itself  has  exercised  any  discretion 
in  the  filling  of  orders  so  that,  for  example,  an  old  customer  of  a steel 
company  might  receive  some  natural  sympathy  and  consideration  if 
an  order  came  in  for  him,  whereas,  for  example,  a similar  attitude 
would  not  be  reflected  toward  a new  customer  that  files  an  order 


with  this  steel  company? 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  true.  That  is  just  one  of  the  things.  I do 
not  say  that  it  is  going  on  to  the  same  extent  today  that  it  was  3 
months  ago  or  6 months  ago,  but  that  is  one  of  the  troubles  that  we 
found.  In  other  words,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that  complete  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  got  to  Iuvat  in  an  oATr-all  mobilization  to 
Avin  the  Avar.  It  is  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  men  that  they  do  not 
Avant  to  lose  the  business  of  the  future  in  taking  care  of  the  business 
of  the  Avar. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  Avoids,  they  are  thinking  not  about  ]iost- 
war  planning  but  post -Avar  ]ireservation,  Avh.ile  Ave  are  supposed  to  be 
thinking  primarily  about  Avinning  the  Avar. 

iSIr.  BiTi'NER.  That  is  true.  Instead  of  post-war  planning,  they 
are  thinking  about  post-Avar  business. 

Senator  Pepper.  Air.  Bittner,  haAT  you  heard  of  the  rumor  or  report 
that  once  a month  the  principal  executiA’es,  the  management  of  steel, 
have  a meeting  in  some  jirotected  and  secluded  club  someAvhere  in 
the  country  Avhere  they  sit  doAA'n  together  and  practically,  outside  of 
the  Government,  decide  what  the  iiolicies  of  the  steel  industi’A'  ought 
to  be? 

Mr.  Bittner.  M^ell,  I have  heard  that  rumor.  Senator.  I haA’e  not 
lieen  able  to  get  anything  definite,  but  it  seems  to  be  there  is  some 
foundation  to  such  a rumor,  although,  as  I Iirat  said,  I Iuiat  no  defi- 
nite information  on  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  really  the  decisions  that  would  be  substan- 
tially controlling  in  the  steel  industry  in  such  case  Avould  be  made 
outside  the  Government,  and  Avhere  private  interests  Avere  largely 
the  ones  considered  ? 
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Mr.  BiTrxER.  That  is  truo,  with  the  further  understanding  tliat,  at 


least  it  seems  to  us.  in  the  steel  industry  in  many  instances  instead  of 
orinjxiu"  Government  and  the  needs  of  Government  into  the  steel 
ndustrv,  Avhat  thev  had  been  doiim  is  hringiim  the  steel  indust rv  needs 
into  (iovernment. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  you  hav('  not  observed  the  same 
mbordination  of  private  industry  to  the  public  "ood  which  is  ex- 
pected of  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  which  makes  itself  amenable  to 
the  policies  of  its  Government  in  time  of  war? 

^Ir.  Bittner.  We  do  not  see  that.  Of  course,  we  think,  Senator, 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  the  failure  of  our  Government  itself 
to  properly  coordinate  its  efforts. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  after  all,  except  in  the  case  of  willful  in- 
subordination or  resistance,  it  is  largely  the  faidt  of  the  Government 
if  all  elements  of  the  citizenry  are  not  brought  into  a proper  subordi- 
uation  to  the  public  good? 

Mr.  Bittner.  I think  so,  and  I also  think  this,  that  in  order  to 
[ret  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  groups  of  our  citizens  in  the  steel 
industry,  or  in  any  other  industry,  any  other  Avalk  of  life  in  our  life, 
that  when  we  give  responsibility  to  these  groups  to  carry  on  the  work 
they  will  accejpt  the  responsibility  and  be  glad  to  do  their  part. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  you  ascribe  the  principal  fault  to  a lack  of 
comprehensiveness  and  completeness  in  GoP’ernment  planning  ? 

Mr.  Bittni  r.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  in  turn  would  relate  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  organization  set-up? 

^Ir.  Bittner.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  the  Government  has  at  the  present  time  to 
do  such  planning? 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  right.  We  are  not  selfish,  Senator,  when  Ave 
say  this  to  you  and  through  you  to  our  Government.  Labor  believes 
that  they  can  play  a I’ery,  I'ery  important  part  in  coordinating  these 
efforts  of  Government,  because,  after  all,  it  is  our  Government  the 
same  as  it  is  every  other  group’s  Goi’ernment. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bittner.  If  labor  is  given  that  same  responsibility,  at  least  that 
same  resjionsibility — and  Ave  ask  no  privileges,  no  special  privileges, 
but  Ave  do  think  that  labor  should  be  given  that  same  responsbility  in 
GoA’ernment  agencies  that  management  is  gi'-en. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  do  a’ou  find  that  condition  to  exist  todav? 

Mr.  Bittxfr.  That  coiulition  does  not  exist  todav.  The  only  de- 
]iai1ment  of  Government  in  any  of  the  Avar  agencies  Avhere  labor  has 
the  same  responsibilities  as  goA’ernment  does  through  the  public  and 
as  management  through  employer  representatives  is  the  War  Labor 
Board,  Avhere  there  is  a tripartite  set-up  of  public  meinbers,  labor 
members,  and  enqiloyei’  members. 

Semitor  Pepper.  And  a’ou  feel  in  that  Board  labor  has  done  its 
part  to  the  public  good? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Yes.  sir:  Ave  do;  and  I think  the  public  members  on 
the  Board  Avould  so  te.^tifv. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  do  not  belieA'e  that  labor  is  represented  in 
makine:  the  decisions  that  are  made  in  the  principal  goA-ernmental 
places  ? 
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Mr.  Bittner.  I do  not.  Outside  of  the  War  I.abor  I>oard,  the  onlv 
function  of  labor  is  advisory  committees,  and  the  gn-at  trouble  AAith 
advisory  committees  generally  is  that  nobody  takes  their  advice. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  do  not  have  such  representation  in  the  ur 

Production  Board? 

]\Ir.  Bitiner.  We  do  not,  • • q 

Senator  Pepper.  Or  in  the  ManpoAver  Commission  f 

Mr.  Bittner.  We  do  not.  r.  , > 

Senator  Pepper.  Or  in  the  Economic  Stabilizauon  Bureau . 

Mr.  Bittner.  Xo;  Ave  have  not.  It  is  advisory  entirely  there  again 

in  the  Economic  Staliilizat ion  Bureau, 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  Avords,  you  do  not  find  a situation  analo- 
gous to  that  Avhich  exists  in  England,  Avhere  some  of  the  principal 
memlK'rs  of  the  cabinet  are  responsible  men  from  the  ranks  of  hibor . 
Mr.  Biitner.  No;  that  situation  does  not  exist  in  the  Lnited  States. 
Senator  Pepper,  Noav,  just  one  other  question  or  tAvo,  Mr.  Bittner. 
You  feel,  as  I understand' ymir  suggestions,  that  there  is  a division  m 
responsibility  and  authority  in  the  conduct  of  the  AAar  elloit . 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  right.  p i i f tc 

Senator  Pepper.  And  tluvt  only  in  the  person  of  the  President  is  tlie 

gOA'ernmental  poAA’er  consolidated. 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  that  authority  ought  to  be  a general  over- 
all authority  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Avhole  civilian  A\ar 

effort  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Yes,  sir,  i i 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  that  in  turn  ought  to  be  tied  intimatelj 

in  with  the  military  phases  of  tlie  Avar  effort,  so  there  would  be  a coiii'- 
prehensiveiiess  and  a conqileteness  in  the  conduct  of  the  Avar  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  Nation’s  effort  Avhich  Avould  keep  the  parts  prop- 
erly related  one  to  another  ? 

Mr  Bittner.  That  is  right.  Senator,  our  idea  on  tins  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  war  effort  is  for  the  military  branches  of  our  Government 
to  say  to  the  civilian  Avorking  population  of  this  country  AAiiat  they  need 
and  what  they  want  AA'hen  they  need  it  and  Avhen  they  Avant  it,  and  it  is 

our  duty  to  get  it  to  them.  ...  • p tv 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  think  such  a unity  of  command,  as  it 

were,  could  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a Avar  mobilization  board  which 
Avould  be  the  OATr-all  authority  under  Avhich  would  function  the  man- 
power agencies  and  the  services  of  supply,  and  the  production  agencies 

such  as  the  War  Production  Board  ? , • . 

Mr.  Bittner.  Something  along  that  order,  as  Ave  see  the  picture, 

will  ha\’e  to  be  done.  , rr.  i 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  such  as  is  recommended  by  the  iolan  com- 
mittee and  embodied  in  the  legislation  offered  by  Mr.  Tolan  in  the 
House  and  by  Senator  Kilgore  in  the  Senate? 

T^Ir.  Bittner.  Some  such  plan,  although  Ave  do  think  that  probably 
that  could  be  done  by  Executive  order  if  Ave  could  ever  get  over  to  the 

place  where  they  would  do  it.  , . 

Senator  Pepper.  Whether  it  should  be  by  legislation  or  by  Executive 

order  is  not  so  important  as  that  it  should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  not  so  important  as  Avinning  the  war.  That 

is  the  important  point. 
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Senator  PrrpiR.  Tlmt  is  ri<^ht.  lias  your  organization  had  any 
contact  witli  the  Manpower  Coininission  ^ 

Mr.  Binxun  Oh,  yes!  AVe  have  a member  of  our  organization  on 
the  advisory  committee. 

Senator  Peppek.  Has  tlie  Manpower  Commission  been  responsible 
for  the  obtaining  of  new  ein])loyees  in  the  steel  industry  and  for  their 
training  and  di.stribution  in  the  industry  ^ 

Mr.  Bittner.  They  have  gone  a long  way  in  that  direction;  yes,  sir. 
They  have  developed  quite  a training  system. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVliat  about  the  b\*deral  Employment  Service? 
Have  you  used  tliat  very  extensively  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  In  the  steel  industry,  as  I say,  we  have  not,  because 
ip  until  the  present  time,  generally  speaking— there  may  be  isolated 
Jistance.s — that  is  about  all  the  use  we  have  made  of  the  Employment 
^rvice. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  is  a manpower  authority  set  up  in  the  War 
Production  Board,  isn’t  there? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Yes. 

vVmator  Pepper.  I hen.  there  is  another  one  in  the  Services  of  Sup- 
ilies  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Anotlier  one  in  tlie  Services  of  Supiilies. 

Setiator  Pepper.  Another  one  in  the  regular  Manpower  Commis- 
1 ion  under  Mr.  McYutt  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  J hat  is  right,  and  the  War  Labor  Board  has  some- 
hing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then,  the  War  Labor  Board  seems  to  have  some- 
1 hing  to  do  with  manpower? 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  right. 

Senatoi’  Pepper.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  centralization  of  authority 
i .nd  coordination  that  would  be  most  etfective  toward  the  winnino’ 

' »f  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  true.  I say  this  to  you : Really,  when  you  go 
out  and  see  these  things  and  you  realize' tlie  treme'ndous  machine 
-litler  has,  it  just  makes  you  shudder  sometimes  wondering  what  is 
itoing  to  become  of  us  in  the  end. 

Se  nator  Pepper.  Any  questions.  Dr.  Lamb? 

Dr.  Lamb.  You  may  have  answered  these  que.stions,  ]Mr.  Bittner. 
^Vill  you  say  that  tliere  was  a sizable  backlog  of  big  orders  now  in 
Ihe  hands  of  the  large  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb,  lhat  is  to  .say,  that  the  rate  of  production  now  going 
<ii_  there  is  not  drawing  these  down,  but  ratlier  that  the  orders  are 
I iling  up? 

Mr.  Bittner.  In  many  instances,  they  are. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  about  the  utilization  of  small  steel  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Bittner.  "Well,  that  has  been  our  great  proldem.  We  have 
I lany  small  manufacturers  that  are  not  operating.  Some  of  the  plants 
are  closed  down  entirely,  others  are  just  operating  on  a piecemeal 
I asis,  and  in  many  instances  those  small  manufacturers  could  start 
r lanufacturing  immediately  rather  than  wait  until  their  plant  was 
eKpanded  and  new  machinery  brought  in,  because  there  are  so  many 
t lings  happening. 

I just  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  there  is  a mistaken  idea  in  this 
cnintr}’  that  the  fine  mechanics  and  fine  management  for  the  manu- 
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facturing  processes  are  all  in  large  industries.  In  fact,  my  observa- 
tion proves  to  me  that  it  is  just  the  other  way,  because  in  order  to  stay 
in  business  under  normal  times  the  small  manufacturer  had  to  be  on 
his  toes  to  a greater  degree  than  the  larger  corporations. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  in  these  smaller  com- 
panies you  have  some  of  the  most  flexible  management  and  some  of 
the  most  skilled  workers  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  que.stion  about  that. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I assume  that  you  have  some  instances  of  smaller  com- 
panies whicli  have  been  fortunate  and  which  have  expanded  consid- 
erably in  the  course  of  the  war  and  demonstrated  their  ability  to  rise 
to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Bittne:r.  Yes,  we  have  had  many  instances  of  that.  In  fact, 
our  experience  shows  us  that  these  smaller  manufacturers — some  of 
them  are  not  so  small  but  they  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
LTnited  States  Steel  Corporatio'n,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  and  others — 
have  clemonstrated  their  ability  not  only  to  manufacture  the  Avar 
needs  but  to  expand  even  more  rapidly  than  the  larger  companies. 
That  is  natural.  They  haven’t  had  to 'go  to  finance  committees  and 
banks  and  boards  of  directors.  Maybe  two  or  three  fellows  oavii  the 
factory,  they  get  together  and  decide  on  what  they  are  going  to  do 
and  do  it. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Their  record  of  conversion  would  you  say  was  ahead 
of  that  of  the  large  companies? 

IMr.  Bittner.  Well,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  it,  and  probably  in  many 
instances  far  ahead  of  it,  yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  That  is  where  they  have  gotten  into  war  production 
itself  without  access  to  new  facilities. 

]\Ir.  Bittner.  That  is  true. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Where  they  only  had  to  convert  the  existing  facili- 
ties. 

IMr.  Bittner.  That  is  right.  For  instance,  take  a large  steel  com- 
pany like  (he  Bethlehem  Steel,  Avhich  did  such  a tremendous  anunint 
of  expanding,  a tremendous  lot  of  their  time  has  been  spent  in  design- 
ing buildings,  designing  them  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  war  effort 
but  also  with  an  eye  on  the  future,  so  that  there  is  such  a tremendous 
lot  of  time  wasted  even  in  conversion  due  to  that  fact.  They  Avant 
to  do  big  things,  and  tlie  average  small  manufacturer,  he  is  AA'illing 
to  go  ahead  as  he  has  been,  he  does  not  care  so  much  about  the  picture 
of  his  factory  as  Avhat  he  is  making  in  it.  That  is  Avhat  counts  for 
him. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I believe  Mr.  IMurray  some  time  ago  proposed  a schedule 
clerk  for  the  entire  steel  industry.  Could  you  indicate  hoAV  that 
would  Avork  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  AYell,  I do  not  knoAV  exactly  Iioav  it  Avould  Avork.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Murray  and  the  CIO  have  been 
tremendously  interested  in  for,  oh,  the  last  18  months  or  two  years 
would  be  the  setting  up  of  this  joint  labor-management  relationship 
committee,  Avith  a top  somewhere  in  some  Government  agency  here  in 
Washington,  as  a revieAv  board,  so  that  at  least  we  would  knoAv  whether 
or  not  the  full  facilities  of  the  industry  were  being  used  either  by 
management  or  labor,  because,  after  all,  aat  say  to  you  it  needs  some 
planning  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned.  I am  not  arguing  here  that 
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labor  is  100  percent  perfect  or  anything  like,  but  our  unions  are 
ittempting  to  develop  these  things.  ‘ 

We  believe  this,  that  if  American  workers  know  the  facts  and 
American  management  generally  knows  what  the  Government  wants 
them  to  do  and  provides  the  easiest  method  instead  of  the  hardest 
way  around,  that  the  American  workers  and  management  generally 
will  do  the  things  that  the  Government  wants  them  to  do,  to  co- 
ordinate this  war  effort.  The  great  trouble  has  been  down  here  that 
se  ' k—  t o know  just  exactly  from  one  day  to  the  other  what 
hey  want  done. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Xow,  in  that  connection,  I believe  the  morning  ])apers 
,'arry  a stoiy  to  the  effect  that  union  reprt'sentatives  are  going  to 
oe  placed  on  materials  committees  as  part  of  the  new  materials  control 
ilan. 

Mr.  Bittxer.  I read  that  in  the  joaper,  too,  this  morning.  I just 
want  to  say  this,  that  if  action  is  not  taken  on  those  matters  much 
‘aster  than  it  has  been  on  other  similar  proposals,  I am  just  afraid  the 
var  may  be  over  before  we  get  the  committee  organized. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  of  the  draft  has  been  on 
iiteel  workers? 

Mr.  Bittner.  No  ; I could  not  say  exactly.  Of  course,  the  same  per- 
centage of  steel  workers  is  affected  by  the  draft  as  any  other  group 
I >f  workers. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  I am  getting  at  is  whether  steel  workers  have  been 
I'onsidered  a critical  skill. 

Mr.  Bittner.  They  have.  There  have  been  some  keymen  that  have 
leen  deferred,  I would  say  on  about  the  same  percentage  as  other  war 
: ndustries. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  steel  -workers  toward  the  ques- 
1 ion  of  three  shifts  as  over  against  longer  hours  in  terms  of  efficiency 

< if  operation  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Well,  many  of  our  steel  mills  are  working  three  shifts, 
would  say  the  majority  of  the  steel  mills  in  the  United  States  now 
! re  working  three  shifts. 

Dr.  I .,amb.  So  that  lengthening  the  hours  of  those  shifts  would  be 
difficult  because  three  full  shifts  would  take  uj)  practically  all  the  time 
i n the  week  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Well,  lengthening  the  hours  would  not  mean  any  more 
’ rork  for  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry,  as  it  is  proven  by  the  fact 

< hat  the  men  in  the  steel  industry  now  are  only  getting  35  hours. 

Dr.  Lamb.  The  difference  between  the  present  operations  and  the 

< thers  would  then  be  a better  loading  of  the  production  operations,  full 
joading  instead  of  operating  on  a 35-hour  or  J'.T-hour  basis? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Well,  that  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  not  altogether, 

I ecause  after  all  when  a plant  like  a large  steel  plant  operates  three 
s hifts  certainly  the  last  shift  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  first  one. 

Dr.  Lamb.  The  size  of  the  shift  is  smaller  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Well,  generally  speaking,  that  is  true,  but,  after  all, 

T ou  have  got  to  have  somebody  around  the  steel  mill  to  repair  the 
] iiachinery  and  keep  it  in  shape  so  that  it  wdll  do  the  w ork.  It  is  like 
I ny thing  else,  you  know.  If  you  just  work  steadily,  if  you  don’t  stop 
1 0 eat  or  anything,  you  will  soon  break  down. 

Dr.  Weber.  Mr.  Bittner,  do  you  know  of  any  steel  manufacturers 
tiat  advocate  a national  service  act  at  the  pre.sent  time? 
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Mr.  Bittner.  Well,  none  of  them  have  ever  said  that  to  me.  I think 
there  are  steel  manufacturers  that  want  a national  service  act.  I think 
there  are  quite  a large  number  of  employers  in  general  in  this  country 
that  want  a national  service  act.  They  w'ould  lose  nothing  by  a na- 
tional service  act,  and  a national  service  act  Avould  cover  up  their 
sins  of  management. 

Dr.  Weber.  I Avanted  to  ask  you  seA’cral  questions  in  regard  to  tlie 
C.  I.  O.’s  approach  to  farm  Avorkers.  There  is  a tremendous  amount 
of  agitation  going  on  at  the  present  time  in  terms  of  oblaining  com- 
pulsory poAA'ers  in  regard  to  farm  Avorkers,  and  this  .seems  to  be  the 
point  at  Avhich  the  drive  for  this  legi-'-lation  is  coi'iCeut rating  at  the 
present  time.  I Avould  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in 
the  N eAv  York  Times  of  todav  Avhich  savs  that  INIr.  EdAvard  A.  O'Neal, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  speaking  before  the  annual 
couA'cntion  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  farmer 
leader  urged  compulsory  deferment  of  farm  youths  Avhen  the  teen-age 
group  is  drafted,  and  also  proposed  adoption  of  a 54-hour  AvorkAveek 
for  industrial  labor. 

The  que.stion  that  I Avanted  to  ask  is.  Does  the  C.  I.  O.  have  a pro- 
gram in  regard  to  mobilization  of  farm  labor  ? 

iMr.  Bittner.  No.  The  C.  I.  O.  has  no  general  program  relati\'e 
to  the  mobilization  of  farm  labor.  In  other  Avords,  Ave  haA'e  had  our 
hands  full  looking  after  that  ]iart  of  industry  that  Ave  represent,  and 
AAT  leaAT  that  matter  to  the  real  farm  unions.  The  agricultural  Avork- 
ers, of  course,  may  have  some  ideas  about  these  things,  but  C.  I.  O. 
generally  does  not. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  C.  I.  O.  as  a Avhole  has  not  taken  any  action  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Has  not  taken  anv  definite  action  relatiA'e  to  such  a 

% 

program. 

Dr.  Weber.  IIoav  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Bittner,  to  separate  the  prin- 
cijiles  Avhich  goA’ern  the  mobilization  of  industrial  labor  from  the 
princiiiles  Avhich  govern  the  mobilization  of  farm  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  It  probably  Avould  be  a pretty  tough  job  to  do  it; 
hoAA'ever,  as  I say,  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  steelAvorkers  luiA'e  left  the  farm 
question  to  those  organizations  in  the  farm  industry.  We  may  say 
this  to  you,  that  our  experience,  from  Avhat  Ave  hear  from  the  farmers’ 
unions,  is  that  there  is  no  more  nece.ssity  for  drafting  labor  for  the 
farm  than  there  is  for  drafting  labor  in  industry,  and  according  to 
statement  You  just  read  here  of  Mr.  O’Neal’s,  if  he  does  not  know 
anything  m<jre  about  the  farm  problems  than  he  shoAVs  that  he  knoAvs 
about  indiU'try  by  advocating  a 54-hour  Aveek,  God  pity  the  farmers 
that  he  represents. 

Dr.  Webeie  Thank  A'oii. 

4/ 

Senator  Fitter.  Just  one  question.  Mr.  Bittner:  Do  you  haA’e  any 
knoAvledge  as  to  Avhether  the  so-called  electric-furnace  method  of 
making  alloy  steel  is  sufficiently  expanded  in  this  country  to  meet 
the  w’ar  needs  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  No;  it  is  not.  There  is  not  any  question  about  it,  it 
is  not,  and  it  shoukl  be. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  heard  in  steel  circles  any  comparison 
betAveen  the  volume  of  })roduction  of  the  electric-furnace  alloy  steel 
in  this  country  as  compared  Avith  that  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Well,  Ave  may  haA’e,  Senator.  I haven’t  that  infor- 
mation at  hand. 
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SiMiator  Pepper.  I have  heard  the  rejiort  tliat  the  (lennan  capacity 
of  inakinii  steel  of  that  soi-t  Avas  double  cnir  own,  and  1 wondered 
if  you  had  heard  any  confirmation  or  denial  of  that  report  in  steel 
circles. 

Mr.  Bittner.  I know  it  is  much  larg;er  but  I could  not  say  just 
exactly  how  much. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  was  .some  dilHctilty  in  obtainin<r  full  steel 
production  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  raw  steel,  I believe  you 
said. 

Mr.  Bittner.  Scrap. 

Senator  Pepper.  Or  scrap. 

Mr.  Bittner.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  one  of  our  real  problems. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  heard  of  whether  or  not  there  ai-e  in- 
ventories in  excess  of  needs  ? In  other  words,  an  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  inventories  in  va’-ious  parts  of  the  cotmtry  of  steel  Avhich 
might  properly  be  allocateil  and  put  into  more  immediate  use  ? 

Mr.  Bittner.  t)ur  imT.stigation  has  led  us  to  believe  that  I’ery 
thing.  You  see,  getting  down  to  this  scraji  ])roposition  which  to  us  is 
really  a tragedy,  as  you  know  previous  to  Pearl  Harbor  our  scrap  was 
going  to  Japan  shipload  after  shipload,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  of  it,  and  the  scrap  broker  in  America,  generally  speaking, 
IS  prettv  much  in  control  of  political  machines,  and  so  forth,  especially 
in  our  larger  industrial  cities,  and  it  is  because  of  that  fact,  Avith  all 
tliose  factors  Avorking  together,  that  Ave  have  never  been  able  to  iron 
out  the  scrap  situation.  Take  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  chief  sm-aj) 
dealer  in  Chicago,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  great  politicians  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  I hai'e  no  objection  to  that,  but  you  can  easily  under- 
stand that  it  does  make  it  harder  for  people  to  get  to  him  to  AA^ork 
out  these  things. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  feel  if  the  GoA'ernmimt  had  taken  a more  im- 
mediate hold  of  the  scrap  situation,  at  least  since  the  Avar  began,  that 
Ave  Avould  haA’e  had  a larger  quantity  of  raw  steel  available  to  the 
industry,  a larger  volume  of  steel  output  for  aa  ar  purposes,  and  a longer 
work  Aveek  for  the  steel  workers? 

Mr.  Bittner.  There  isn’t  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  all  this  problem,  as  you  suggest,  is  tied  in 
together,  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  ruAV  materials,  keejiing  the 
stream  floAving  and  keeping  manpoAver  fully  employed,  and  keeping 
all  the  facilities  effecti\Tly  at  AA’ork,  and  the  Avhole  thing  properly 
coordinated  ? 


Mr.  Bittner.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
sponge  iron  process,  of  Avhich  Ave  heard  a good  bit  in  the  press? 

Mr.  Bittner.  Well,  Aidiat  knowledge  I have  is  not  definite.  I know 
something  about  the  sponge  iron  production.  I just  Avant  to  say  this 
to  you  that  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  up  until  the  present  time  at 
least  it  is  my  understanding  from  our  people  on  W.  P.  B.  nobody  has 
seen  fit  to  get  the  formula  that  is  being  used  especially  in  Russia,  be- 
cause Russia  uses  more  of  that  than  any  other  country,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a new  producer  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  they  do  not 
have  much  scrap,  so  necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention  and  they 
Avent  ahead  Avith  this  business.  Here  is  the  thing  that  is  holding  that 
back,  as  we  see  it.  Senator;  As  I told  you,  these  scrap  brokers  do  not 
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Avant  some  substitute  for  scrap  manufactured  during  this  Avar,  be- 
cause scrap  broker.s,  generally  speaking,  even  in  the  inost  (kqiressiA’e 
times  Ave  had  in  the  country,  did  pretty  Avell,  and  it  is  a trememlous 
business. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bittner. 

Mr,  Bittner.  I A\-ould  like  to  say.  Senator,  the  next  Avitness  we  have 
it  Mr.  Reid  Robinson,  the  president  of  the  International  Union  of 

ine,  IMill.  and  Smelter  Workers. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEID  ROBINSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION  OF  MINE,  MILL,  AND  SMELTER  WORKERS  AND 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Senator  Pepper.  IMr.  Robinson,  state  your  name,  your  address,  the 
representative  capacity  in  Avhich  you  come  here,  and  then  make  any 
statement  you  care  to  make  on  this  Avhole  subject  of  manpoAver  in  Avar 
production. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  Reid  Robinson.  President  of  the  International 
Union  of  INIine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  and  vice  president  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  innumerable  formulae  proposed  “to  solve  the 
manpoAver  problem”  are  like  patches  on  a Avorn-out  tire.  Patches 
AA’on’t  make  the  tire  serviceable  if  the  casing  is  shot;  and  the  man- 
power formulae  that  have  been  advanced  Avill  not  solve  the  ])roblem 
before  the  Nation — because  manpoAver  is  merely  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing factors,  not  the  root  of  the  problem. 

it  is  easy  of  course  to  oversimplify  difficult  problems,  but  the  trou- 
ble Avith  the  manpoAA’er  problem  is  that  the  essential  simjjlicity  of  its 
nature  has  been  lost  in  a flood  of  proposals,  arguments,  and  excursions 
of  fantasy. 

We  in  the  International  Union  of  Mine.  INIill  and  Smelter  Workers 
and  in  the  C.  I.  O.  have  been  thinking  of  manpoAver  and  related  prob- 
lems ever  since  the  Avar  began. 

Our  approach  to  this  jiroblem  is  direct : Labor’s  energies  and  sAveat 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  production.  You  must  think  of  manpoAver  in 
terms  of  production  sought;  and  of  production  in  terms  of  manpoAver 
needed. 

That  is  AA’hy,  as  far  back  as  1940,  the  C.  I.  O.  through  its  president, 
Philip  Murray,  proposed  the  Industry  Council  Plan  Avhereby  labor 
might  join  Avith  management  and  government  on  a national  and 
industry-Avide  scale  to  plan  to  meet  our  country’s  requireiiients 
through  the  proper  utilization  of  raAv  materials,  the  machinery  to 
process  the.se  materials  and  the  manpoAA’er  to  A\’ork  the  machines. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  Pearl  Harbor,  my  organization  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  our  oAvn  Production  for  Vic- 
tory program,  designed  to  help  our  hungry  Avar  machine  acquire 
greater  amounts  of  the  basic  raAV  materials  through  the  proper  use 
of  the  mines,  mills,  and  smelters  and  the  miners,  millmen,  and  smelter- 
men. 
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AVhilo  it  is  a source  of  deep  pride  to  us  that  many  of  our  in-oposals 
Irive  been  accepted  bv  tbe  AVar  Production  Ibuird.  it  must  be  recog- 
niml.  nevertheless,  that  partial  acceptance  of  a program  imohing 
one  industry  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  total  war. 

We  in  o'ur  organization,  agree  completely  with  those  \a1io  ho  t 
that  total  war  against  tbe  Fascist-Axis  requires  an  unciimprimiisiug 
total  mobili/ation  of  tbe  entire  economy  o1  our  Aation  assembling, 

victorv  over  our  eueinies.  , 

\ud  we  liAld  that  speedy  victory  is  possible,  not  tbroiigb  a con- 

timuiiion  of  the  present  indecisive  character  ot  our  vai  elloit,  but 
thromdi  en<Ta«>in<^  the  enemv  at  once  in  an  aggressive  and  o\ervhelm- 
In.VllT.lliuha'  o",  K,„;op;.,  ,vhil,  Hitler's  arm.e»  are  Ix-mg 

'■  Cortain  V it  must  be  cl'ear  that  our  manpower  problem  cannot 
cvmul;  cstAmateil,  never  mind  solved,  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  tbe 
jHilitarv  nature  of  our  participation  in  tins  global  var. 

Tf  delayed  military  action  now  means  \ac  mil  neul  an  aiiin  oi 
Ojlwio  mere  men  i.i  the  epring-we  have  an  a.hle<l  manpower  prob- 

we  are  m.ing  to  eomimie  sp.>rallie  air  homhanlments  of  the  oon- 
tnmnrif  Enn,l,e‘o,,r  do, nestle 'nee  of  ntanpower  ,s  clearly  md.oated 

ihit'if  ivVarbrniiig  into  the  long-promised  and  long-delayed  second 
la,  d fat  in  Europe,  onr  military  needs  .eqmre  certain  basic  snp- 
paes-;rod.,eaio,;  for  which  nmk  be  assnrod  pr, ont.es  on  onr 

‘■'xhif  Iheirirth^^  reqnii-ement  in  solving  onr  manpower  prob- 

ipj.. Nation  mubt  knoAV  Avhat  kind  ol  a war  aie  to  i . 

TUV  lAT'ohlpiu  cannot  be  solved  by  inovinfl  men,  like  pieces  in  a ji^- 
saw  ptrle  ti™  just  wond  iit.  from  'New  Y,  .H<  to  Portland,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  one  paiticidar  employer.  tVe  mint  move  the  men  to  meet  the 

'’‘C»eTmi^love%“  need.  Imt  the  responsible  heads  of  onr 
ry"  f in  oiul  if  tbev  do  not  11  mouths  after  Pearl  Haiboi,  they 

mu  JVertb\it  taders^  be  shared  by  reprt-eiitatives  of  the  peoide  who 
K'eUie  need  and  are  ready  to  share  tbe  responsibilities  ot  .meeting  tbe 

so  happens  that  I represent  a union  which  has  bad  first-hand  expe- 
rici  c^w^  a^roacb  to  tlie  manpower  problem  Your  commit  ee 
should  know  what  this  is,  bow  it  works,  what  its  tailings  are,  and  wliat 

’^'(irSnnem'ber  8 tbe  AAbir  Alanpower  ( ommission  is.sned  its  order 
limitimr  the  movement  of  workers  in  tbe  n<.nferrous  metals  and  liiml^r 
iTidnstnes  in  12  AAYstern  States.  This  order  was  issued  aftei  coiifer- 
euw  between  representatives  of  management  and  labor  and  the  various 
Government  agencies  involved,  conferences  conducted  m a demociatic 
fashion  with  tbe  recommendations  ensuing  therefrom  based  on  ^ olu 

cooDprution  bv  mau*ii2!^mcnt  tind  Iciboi.  , ^ x 

‘ liulier  in  July,  our  union  bad  presented  to  tbe  Government  an 
anaTvsis  of  the  manpower  problems  in  our  industry.  After  pointing 
to  an  alarming  shortage  of  some  G.OOO  workers  in  tbe  copper,  lead,  an 
zinc  mines  and  mills  and  an  out-migration  of  some  2,000  men  a month 
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from  this  section  of  onr  industry,  we  presented  some  of  tbe  causes  for 
this  serious  trend.  Among  those  wm-e  inadequate  wages,  threats  of 
job  freezing  emanating  from  AA  asbington,  poor  ^yorking  conditions 
and  job  hazards,  inadequate  bousing,  transportation  dilliculties  en- 
hanced by  the  rubber  shortage,  discrimination  against  workers  because 
of  race,  trade-union  membership,  or  age,  and  tbe  draining  of  men  bv 
tbe  armed  forces.  All  tbe^e  were  contributing  factors;  no  one,  if 
solved  alone,  would  solve  the  entire  problem. 

By  the  time  the  AAbir  Manpower  Commission  order  of  September  8 
was  issued  restricting  the  movement  of  men  out  of  tbe  mines  and  mills 
and  smelters,  as  one  partial  solution  to  a general  problem,  plans  bad 
already  been  made  by  other  Government  agencies  to  help  overcome 
the  transportation  problem,  to  plan  for  enuu'gency  housing,  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  wage  adjustments,  to  restrict  the  drainage  of  man- 
power by  tbe  armed  services. 

One  thing  became  obvious  in  the  union’s  relationships  with  tbe 
various  Government  agencies  involved  in  this  problem:  that  there 
was  a real  desire  among  the  re.sponsible  Government  agencies  to  help 
solve  this  problem.  Our  oiganization  appreciates  tbe  cooperation, 
uuderstandiug,  intelligence,  and  actions  of  such  men  as  Fowler  llar- 
])er,  deputy  admini.strator  of  the  AA’^ar  Alanpower  Commission;  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  AlcSberry,  director  of  operations  of  the  AVar  Manpower 
Commission;  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hersliey,  director,  Selective  Sep'- 
ice  System;  and  AVendell  Lund,  director  of  the  Labor  Production 
I)ivision  of  the  AVar  Production  Board. 

That  tbe  ])lan  has  not  solved  the  i)roblem  is  not  tbe  fault  of  these 
officials.  Failure  of  this  ])roblem  lay  at  the  very  root  of  the  problem : 
the  impossibility  of  solving  any  problem  unless  it  is  treated  at  the 
source. 

Let  me  first  point  to  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  program  before 
indicating  some  of  its  failures. 

The  voluntary  ])rogram  had  these  assets: 

(1)  Putting  first  things  first,  it  attempted  to  insure  an  adequate 
manpower  su])i)ly  for  the  vital  raw  materials — metals  and  lumber — 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  tbe  entire  war  production  program. 

(2)  It  designated  tlie  entire  area  involved  as  critical  areas  to  which 
primary  attention  should  be  turned. 

(3)  It  called  for  tbe  cooperation  of  labor,  management,  and  tbe 
vari/ous  Government  ageiKtics  involved  to  help  solve  tbe,  mutual 
problem. 

(4)  It  is  planned  for  the  establishment  of  local  manpower  com- 
mittees of  labor  and  management,  to  be  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment manpower  and  employment  agencies,  to  serve  as  aid  and  appeals 
machinery. 

(5)  It  required  workers  to  remain  on  jobs  in  these  key  war  in- 
dustries, unless  legitimate  reasons  existed  for  permitting  the  workers 
to  leave  these  jobs.  Certificates  of  separation  were  to  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  such  employees  with 
legitimate  reasons  for  leaving,  so  that  these  M'orkers  might  be  hired 
by  other  employers. 

(6)  It  listed  a number  of  legitimate  reasons  which  Avonld  warrant 
a worker’s  leaving  his  job — wages  substantially  lower  than  a man 
could  earn  for  the  same  skill  on  similar  work;  skills  which  should 
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be  utilized  for  the  war  effort  but  Avbidi  w>'re  beiu"  wasted  on  jobs 
requiring  less  skill;  lack  of  housing;  transjiortation  difficulties,  such 
as  lack  of  tires  to  drive  to  and  from  woi’k  for  workers  who  have  a 50- 
lo  00-mile  round  trip;  and  compelling  ])ersonal  reasons — health, 
family  problems,  and  so  forth. 

In  short,  the  workers  in  these  industries  were  given  ample  evidence 
that  the  request  for  them  to  remain  on  the  job  was  a reasonable  one; 
that  they  were  not  to  be  frozen  on  the  job,  regardless  of  circumstances. 

(7)  The  employer  in  turn  was  not  to  discharge  a man  except  for 
gross  misconduct,  since  manpower  is  essential  to  the  industry. 

(8)  The  employer  further  was  not  to  refuse  to  hire  any  man,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  union  membership,  or  age,  excepting  for  inability  to 
perform  the  job  sought.  In  both  hiring  and  tiring  the  individual 
worker,  the  union  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  t lie  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  to  the  local  manj)ower  committee. 

This  program  has  been  under  way  for  approximately  2 months.  It 
is  possible  already  to  see  what  its  shortcomings  are,  even  though  it  is 
true  that  it  contains  in  it  the  basis  for  an  approach  to  the  handling  of 
the  man]mwer  problem,  insofar  as  the  movement  of  workers  alone  is 
concerned. 

Let  ns  see  now  what  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  this  plan  have  been: 

First,  the  announcement  of  this  program  was  tragically  mishandled 
by  the  Government  publicity  staffs  and  by  the  Nation’s  press.  It  was 
announced  as  a freezing  of  manpower,  which  caused  a sharp  drop  in 
morale  and  a complete  misunderstanding  in  the  field  as  to  the  voluntary 
and  coo|ierative  nature  of  the  program  actually  promulgated.  As  the 
union  had  pointed  out  in  its  July  memorandum  to  the  Government, 
every  rumor  of  job  freezing  emanating  from  AVashington  caused  mass 
out-migration  of  the  Avorkers  in  these  industries  Avho  were  resolved  to 
find  work  in  other  important  Avar  industries  at  better  Avages  and  better 
Avorking  conditions  before  they  should  be  held  for  the  duration  in  one 
job.  The  announcement  of  this  program  as  a freezing  order  not  only 
hurt  the  entire  apjAroach  to  this  problem,  but  also  discouraged  neAV 
Avorkers  from  entering  the  industry  to  meet  its  manpoAA'er  needs. 

Second,  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  program  had  not  yet 
been  set  up  in  the  field  Avhen  the  direct Ia’c  order  Avas  issued.  AA’^eeks 
AA'ent  by  before  the  local  manpoAver  committees  Avere  set  up.  Alean- 
Avhile.  there  Avas  no  appeals  machinery  that  lay  at  the  A*ery  heart  of  the 
A’olnntary  and  cooperatiA'e  jirogram. 

Third,  employees  Avho  remained  on  the  job  at  the  request  of  the 
union,  of  the  management,  and  the  GoA'ernment  saAV  other  Avorkers 
Avalk  aAvay  Avithout  going  through  the  ]iroc(  dure  of  acquiring  certifi- 
cates of  separation,  and  tlien  saAv  these  Avorkers  employed  by  other 
employers  in  other  industries. 

Fourth,  in  the  face  of  the  attempt  to  convince  the  men  that  the  most 
important  place  for  AA’orkers  Avas  in  this  industry,  the  drafting  of  men 
out  of  the  industry  and  the  accejitance  of  enlistments  out  of  the  indus- 
try continued.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  this  Avas  done  in  specific 
cases  by  regional  directors  of  selectiA’e  service,  eA’en  though  national 
headquarters  Avas  offering  its  complete  coo])eration  behind  this  pro- 
gram. I Avish  to  make  clear  that  this  Avas  not  a major  difficulty;  but 
to  the  extent  that  it  did  occur  it  Avas  a paradoxical  situation  in  Avhich 

GoA’ernment  continued  to  draAv  men  aAvav  from  an  industr\^  in  Avhich 
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it  said  men  must  remain  for  the  Avar  effort. 
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Fifth,  the  issuance  of  the  restrictive  order  Avas  conditioned  by  the 
expectation  on  the  part  of  management,  labor,  and  the  AA  ar  ManpoAver 
Commission  of  an  early  AAhxr  Labor  Board  decision  in  the  then  pend- 
ing cases  affecting  mines,  mills,  and  smelters  in  a number  of  tbe  A\  est- 
erTi  Slates.  'File  early  annonneement  of  a Avage  increase  Avas  <>xpected 
to  proA-e  to  the  Avorkers  that  their  just  demands  could  be  adjusted  and 
that  they  are  not  being  frozen  on  their  jobs  regardless  of  loAA’er  Avage 
standards  in  those  jobs.  AA’^hile  this  decision  finally  did  come  from  the 
Board,  it  came  6 Aveeks  later  and  after  much  skepticism  and  unrest  had 
cleA’eloped  in  the  field. 

To  those  ])oints  mu.st  be  added  the  fact  that  even  though  plans  had 
been  discussed  for  providing  housing;  ending  discriminatory  treat- 
ment against  the  Avorkers  because  of  race,  color,  union  membership, 
or  age;  and  proA'iding  transportation;  neA'ertheless,  housing  AA’as  not 
])roAuded,  transportation  difficulties  still  continued,  and  discrimina- 
tory treatment  bv  management  unfortunately  continued  also. 

the  best  progi-am  could  not  Avork  to  keep  Avorkers  if  there  were  no 
houses  for  the  men.  if  there  Avas  no  way  for  the  men  to  traA’el  to  the 
jobs,  if  employers  either  Avould  not  hire  men  or  employ  these  men  to 
make  maximum  utilization  of  their  .‘skills. 

One.  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  failures  described  in  this  voluntary 
procedure,  it  seems  clear,  is  the  lack  of  control  oAcr  the  refusal  of 
certain  employers  to  coopei'ate  in  requiring  certificates  of  separation 
from  job  applicants.  It  seems  necessary  for  management  to  realize 
that  if  Avoi-kers  are  exi^ected  to  limit  their  freedom  of  movement  volun- 
tarily, management,  too,  must  limit  their  rights  in  hiring  and  firing. 

Our  experience  Avould  indicate  that  some  central  agency,  combining 
represent  at  iA'es  of  Government,  labor,  and  management,  is  necessary 
to  control  the  floAV  of  labor  from  industry  to  industry  and  from  plant 
to  plant  Avithin  industry,  passing  upon  job  separations  and  handling 
all  hiring.  Such  a plan  Avould  prevent  labor  pirating:  such  a plan 
AYonld  prevent  the  failure  to  utilize  available  manpoAver  by  employers 
because  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

The  C.  I.  O.  long  ago  called  upon  Government  to  permit  labor  to 
share  national  leadership  in  all  levels  of  political  responsibility,  yes, 
even  in  the  Cabinet — asking  this  not  as  a faA’or  but  as  a right.  AAT 
agree  completely  Avith  the  statement  of  President  Philip  Alurray.  of 
the  C.  I.  O.,  before  your  committee  on  October  30.  that  the  Nation  still 
needs  full  participation  by  representatiA'es  of  labor  and  management 
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mnnity  and  in  every  plant. 

I AA-ould  like  in  closing  to  com]Aliment  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee for  his  request  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  a con- 
ference such  as  suggested  by  President  Philip  Murray  in  his  testimony 
last  Aveek  be  convened  of  selected  capable  leaders  from  GoA’ernment, 
Congress,  management,  and  labor  and  agriculture  to  formulate  plans 
for  establishing  a necessary  over-all  machinerv  to  integrate  procure- 
ment, production,  and  manpoAA’er  under  a unified  directing  and  plan- 
ning bod5^ 

Ea’cii  as  haphazardly  as  our  Nation  has  Avorked  during  the  past 
11  months,  Ave  luiA’e  made  astounding  progress  in  gathering  our  forces 
for  victory  oA’er  fascism.  Such  a unified  and  integrated  ju’ogi'am  as 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  requested  of  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  would  obviously  be  a major  step  forward  to  attuning 
the  American  production  machine  to  its  highest  capacity. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  liobinson,  I want  to  compliment  you  most 
highly  upon  this  very  clear,  able,  and  convincing  statement  that  you 
prei)ared.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  best  statements  that  has  been  made 
by  anybody  on  this  subject  since  it  has  been  up. 

Mr.  Robinscix.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pepper.  Your  statement  indicates  verv  cleai  h'  what  multi- 
lateral  problem  this  whole  question  of  manpower  presents  and  you 
vividly  show  how  all  these  diverse  factors  make  up  the  whole  or  do 
not  make  up  the  whole. 

For  example,  working  conditions  have  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory 
and  adequate;  wages  have  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  and  adequate; 
the  men  and  women  have  to  have  ability  to  get  to  the  place  of  work, 
as  you  point  out — and  that  perhaps  has  to  do  with  rationing  boards, 
ability  to  get  gasoline  and  tires  or  to  have  public  transportation 
facilities  jirovided;  the  employer  has  to  be  cooperative  not  only  in 
the  use  of  labor  which  he  has  but  in.  as  you  point  out.  not  taking  em- 
ployees who  have  se[)arated  themselves  from  other  employment  with- 
out adequate  certificates;  housing  facilities  have  to  be  available  to 
the  workers,  and  that  conteni})lates  the  coordination  of  the  housing 
authorities  into  the  picture,  all  of  which,  and  many  other  factors 
that  I have  not  mentioned  that  you  intimate,  show  the  necessity,  as 
1 understand  you,  of  the  manpower  problem  being  directed  from  a 
central  authoritv  and  source. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Which  would  have  the  ptAver  to  bring  into  coordi- 
nation all  of  the  diverse  elements  which  affect  the  qtiestion  of  man- 
power; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Definitely  so.  In  our  recant  experience,  there  was 
an  attempt  made  to  coordinate  all  of  these  various  factors  through 
an  iiiterclepartmental  committee  representing  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
and  so  on.  but  we  found  that  that  interdepartmental  committee,  while 
it  was  highly  cooiierative,  did  not  have  the  authority  to  work  together 
and  to  do  all  of  these  things  simultaneously,  with  the  result  that  the 
War  Maiq)ower  Commissioivs  order  came  out  jirior  to  the  time  that  the 
War  Labor  Board’s  decision  on  the  question  of  wages,  which,  because 
of  the  distortion  in  the  press  that  it  was  a freezing  order  by  the  Man- 
power Commission  and  the  workers  having  no  relief  on  the  question 
of  wages,  caused  a dropping  of  morale  and  a lowering  of  production. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  the  authority  that  is  supposed  to  deal  with  man- 
power has  no  power  to  bring  other  elements  into  coordination  and  to 
effect  the  timing  of  their  siction,  obviously  it  cannot  be  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words  if  housing  is  needed  in  a certain 
]ilace  before  you  can  get  workers  there  and  wlioever  is  in  charge  of  the 
manpower  situation  has  no  power  to  get  somebody  to  build  houses 
there,  he  is  st}anied  before  he  starts  in  getting  anything  done ; isn’t  that 
right  ? 

^Ir.  Robinson.  That  is  right.  That  is  brought  forward  in  the  re- 
cent order  by  the  Army  in  which  they  finloughed  ficon  the  Army  sev- 
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eral  hundred  men  who  claimed  that  they  had  the  ability  to  do  the  work 
in  the  mines,  and  they  were  immediately,  overnight,  ordered  to  go  from 
their  camps  into  these  various  mining  areas.  There  was  a question  of 
housing,  especially  as  it  related  to  the  needy  Negro  soldiers  that  were 
furloughed  and  it  created  a problem  where  the  Army,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  everyone  else,  got  into  a situation  where  it  would  have 
to  call  upon  all  of  us,  the  unions,  management,  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  to  help  them  out  of  that  difficult  circumstance. 

Senator  Pepper.  When,  if  there  had  been  an  adequate  organization 
of  the  manpower  question  or  jiroblem,  the  Army  would  have  simply 
turned  that  over  to  the  representative  of  the  manpower,  and  they  would 
have  had  authority,  if  necessary,  to  requisition  houses,  if  necessary  to 
requisition  the  transportation  facilities,  to  have  done  the  things  neces- 
sary to  get  the  jol)  effectively  done,  bringing  the  laborer  t()  his  job. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  have  put  into  the  mines  skilled  miners,  with 
the  other  phases  of  the  ])roblem  taken  care  of  in  a way  that  the  morale 
would  be  higher,  the  efficiency  would  be  higher,  and  we  would  get  the 
result  which  we  all  desire,  more  copper  to  deliver  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
jectiles to  INIr.  Hitler. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  think  those  men  who 
were  subsequently  sent  back  to  the  mines  should  ever  have  been  taken 
out  of  there  by  the  draft? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I would  thiidv  that  it  was  a lack  of  ])lanning  when 
they  drafted  these  men,  these  skilled  miners.  They  took  them  out  of 
the  mines  without  looking  to  the  future.  We  have  pointed  for  several 
months  to  this  singular  fact  that  they  kept  draining  skilled  miners 
from  the  mines  they  were  going  to  run  into  a shortage  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  mines,  and  it  seemed  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  mining 
communities  the  drain  by  the  draft  was  especially  heavy.  For  in- 
stance, out  in  the  small  mining  camps  in  Nevada  they  took  about  50 
percent  of  the  miners  from  that  town,  because  they  had  a quota  to 
fill  and  they  filled  Avith  skilled  copper  miners. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  was  no  coordination  betAveen  those  respon- 
sible for  filling  the  quota  of  the  Army  and  those  responsible  for 
keeping  an  adequate  supply  of  raAv  materials  running  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  country? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Absolutely  none,  as  far  as  we  can  learn. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  acted,  as  you  could  observe,  separately  and 
without  being  influenced  either  bv^  need  or  an\'  of  the  other  con- 
siderations. 

]\Ir.  Robinson.  We  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  avo  have  been 
able  to  get  as  much  integration  of  the  Avork  of  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  as  aa'C  have  through  our  insisting  on  their  looking  at 
these  problems  jointly. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  that  case  the  initiative  for  coordination  has 
come  from  inside  the  Government? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Very  definitely  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  Whereas,  normally,  you  would  expect  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  the  one  achieving  the  coordination  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  expect  the  Government  to  tell  us  what  the  job 
is,  and  we  Avill  see  that  it  gets  done. 

Senator  Pepper.  Noav,  suppose  there  had  been  a complete  coordina- 
tion of  effort  and  policy  betAveen,  for  example,  the  authorities  of  the 
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(iovonnnent  responsible  for  men  for  the  Ai  iny  and  tliose  responsible 
for  raw  materials  for  the  factories,  and  suppose  that  this  coordination 
had  Ix'en  expressed,  for  example,  through  coordination  between  the 
local  draft  boai’ds  and  properly  ca>nstituted  deferment  boards  having 
to  tlo  with  vocational  deferment,  then  the  needs  of  the  war  could 
have  been  reconciled  with  and  considered  in  relation  to  the  other, 
could  they  not? 

Mr.  IloiiiNsoN,  Yes,  that  is  very  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  when  the  man  who  was  looking  for  soldiers 
for  the  Army  said,  “I  must  have  so  many  men,’'  and  started  to  draw 
these  men  from  the  mines,  the  man  responsible  for  production  would 
have  said,  “Stop  a minute.  You  are  taking  essential  men  out  of  the 
mines,  and  without  the  mines  we  caunot  have  raw  materials,  and 
without  raw  materials  we  cannot  have  the  implements  of  war,”  and 
then  would  have  been  evolved  a reconciliation  of  these  diverse  inter- 
ests, which  really  are.  complementary  interests,  and  there  at  that  level, 
perhajis  not  higher  than  the  region,  the  problem  would  have  been 
properly  worked  out  without  all  this  unnecessary  waste  of  pulling 
those  nien  into  the  Army,  training  them  and  finally  sending  them 
back  to  the  mines? 

]\Ir.  Roiiixsox.  Yes;  and  with  the  additional  prolilem  that  when 
they  did  get  to  the  point  of  sending  them  back  to  the  mines — many  of 
thein  had  been  sent  to  the  far  .‘stretches  of  the  earth  in  this  Avar  effort, 
Avith  the  result  that,  for  instance,  in  a Butte  mine  they  Avould  bring  in 
a Pennsylvania  coal  miner  and  perha])s  an  Alabama  iron  ore  miner. 
Speaking  as  a miner  myself,  I knoAv  that  the  efficiency  in  the  mines 
Avill  be  loAvered  witli  a situation  like  that.  There  is  the  question  in 
mines  of  knoAving  the  ground  Avith  AA'hich  you  are  AA'orking,  and  had 
they  not  drafted  these  people  they  Avould  have  had  skilled — and  I 
will  use  Butte  as  an  instance  again — skilled  Butte  miners  handling 
the  copjier  production  in  Butte  rather  than  bringing  in  a Pennsyl- 
A’ania  coal  miner  into  copper  mining  in  the  Butte  mines.  That  goes 
too  for  the  sending  of  a Butte  copper  miner  into  the  Arizona  fiield. 
He  has  to  go  through  the  process  of  training,  and  so  on.  All  of  this 
could  IniA’e  been  prevented  had  there  been  the  coordination  that  you 
describe. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  knoAv  of  any  instances  Avhere  men  haA’^e 
been  brought  back  from  overseas  to  go  back  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Rumxsox.  No;  I don’t  think  there  has  been  any  instance  like 
that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Only  from  different  ]iarts  of  the  country  ? 

INfr.  Robtxsox.  They  selected  them  from  just  a A'ery  few  camps- 
They  haven’t  made  a thorough  survey  of  all  the  camps  throughout 
the  country.  \Ye  haA'e  asked  them  to  make  a reanalysis  of  this  Avhole 
])roblem.  so  that  they  can  bring  back  the  skilled  miner  to  the  job 
that  he  left,  because  we  know  that  production  will  increase  if  that  is 
done. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  they  just  take  the  men  from  the  camps  that  are 
proximate  to  the  ])laces  Avhere  there  are  shortages  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Romxsox’.  To  a certain  degree.  For  instance,  they  haA^e  trans- 
ferred a lot  of  men  from  camps  in  Wisconsin  to  the  ^lontana  fields, 
and  they  haA’e  taken  some  from  Georgia  to  go  into  the  southwestern 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  is  the  southwestern  field  ? 
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IMr.  Romxsox.  Ariz(»na.  New  Mexico,  and  .some  in  Utah.  Another 
thing  that  1 understaml  they  have  done,  although  I cannot  say  this 
as  a fact,  but  1 understand  that  rather  than  analyze  the  a})plicant‘s 
ability  to  do  this  job,  they  just  called  for  A'olunteers  of  those  that 
Avanted  to  come  back,  those  that  Avere  miners.  Avould  they  please  step 
forward,  and  quite  a feAV  stepjied  forward.  I heard  of  an  instance  of 
a lad  coming  into  the  Butte  mines  from  the  Army,  he  got  duAvn  in  the 
mine  and  he  ])ulled  himself  uj)  and  said,  “Well,  I am  here  for  90 
days.  I might  as  Avell  get  as  comfortable  as  I can.”  Of  course,  they 
had  to  send  him  back  to  the  Army.  There  is  no  planning  of  that  even 
Avithiu  the  Army,  there  is  no  planning  of  hoAv  they  can  get  the  most 
skillful  ])erson  back  on  the  job. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  think  then  it  is  essential  that  there  be  voca- 
tional deferment  boards  that  Avill  be  able  to  retain  in  the  critical  places, 
in  mining  and  in  industries  of  Avhich  you  have  spoken,  the  men  that 
are  suitable  to  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Romxsox.  Yes;  it  is  very  necessary. 

Dr.  Weber.  President  Robinson,  1 Avanted  to  ask  a few  questions 
about  the  Avage  difi'erentials  betAA^een  shipbuilding,  aircraft  and  min- 
ing, Time  is  rather  short,  and  President  Green,  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Union,  has  got  to  come  on.  I just  Avant  to  get  the  bare  outline  of 
the  differences  in  Avage  scales  before  the  recent  decision  of  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

Mr.  Romxsox.  There  Avas  a rather  substantial  difference  betAA'een 
the  rates  in  the  nonferrous  industry  and  in  shipbuilding  and  aircraft, 
ranging  anyAvhere  from  10  cents  an  hour  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

Dr.  'Weber.  What  did  that  amount  to  a AA’eek? 

Mr.  Robixsox.  Oh,  it  Avould  amount,  in  terms  of  the  Aveekly  scale, 
to  anywhere  from  $3  to  $10. 

Dr.  'Wei’.er.  And  as  the  I'esult  of  that  differential  Avorkers  Avere 
leaving  nonferrous  mining  and  going  to  shipbuilding  and  aircraft 
construction  ? 

JMr.  Romxsox.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Weber.  This  Avould  lead  one  to  think  that  wages  are  one  of  the 
key  factors  in  mobilization  of  manpoAA’er  today,  woiddn’t  it  ? 

IMr.  Romxsox.  Yes;  there  has  to  be  a stabilization  of  Avages  in  order 
to  meet  that  phase  of  the  manpoAver  problem. 

Dr.  We:ber.  I Avould  like  to  get  your  o])inion  on  Avhat  the  function 
of  Avages  is  today,  or  rather  AA’hat  should  determine  the  setting  of  sta- 
bilized Avages  in  an  industry.  That  is  to  say,  can  Ave  consider  that 
Avages  today  are  a product  of  collective  bargaining  considerations,  or 
should  Ave  consider  that  Avages  must  be  set  and  stabilized  in  terms  of 
manpoAver  mobilization  considerations? 

IMi'.  Romxsox.  Well,  I do  not  think  that  Ave  should  at  any  time  agree 
that  Avages  should  not  be  a part  of  free  collectiA’e  bargaining.  There 
are  certain  considerations  that  must  be  gWen  to  a stabilization  of  in- 
dustries, not  just  a single  industry. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  most  iiational  defense  industries  today,  the  Federal 
GoA-ernment  is  paying  for  the  contract,  that  is,  it  is  jMying  for  the 
material,  so  that  the  ultimate  employer  in  most  national  defense  in- 
dustries is  the  Government.  Most  contracts,  or  a large  number  of 
them,  are  on  a cost-})lus  or  costs-])lus-fee  basis,  and  so  on.  Is  there 
any  reason  Avhy  an  employer,  under  those  conditions,  should  object 
to  raising  wages,  stabilizing  them  in  an  industry  in  order  to  nrevent 
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the  withdrawal  of  those  workers  from,  let  us  say,  nonferrous  mining 
to  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  ? 

Mr.  lioiuNsoN.  I think  that  that  should  be  answered  in  this  way, 
that  in  order  to  prosecute  our  war  effort  to  the  fullest  the  wages  in 
all  industries  should  be  adequate  to  keep  the  worker  and  his  family 
in  good  health  and  good  condition,  able  to  give  his  fullest  to  the  war 
effort,  and  that,  aside  from  any  other  consideration,  keeping  the 
worker  in  good  health  and  a sound  physical  condition  which  requires 
an  adequate  wage  schedule  is  imperative. 

Dr.  AVebkk.  You  think  of  wages  then  in  terms  of  stabilized  wages 
by  industries,  for  those  industries  that  am  essential  to  national  de- 
fense, and  the  general  consideration  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  wage 
is  that  it  shoidd  be  a decent  living  standard  necessary  for  the  worker 
and  his  familv  ? 

Mr.  Koiunson.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  WEiiEK.  AVould  you  consider  that  infla-tion  should  be  taken  care 
of  through  rationing,  taxation,  bond  sales,  and  that  type  of  effort, 
rather  than  through  depressing  the  wages  paid^ 

Mr.  Koiunson.  The  answer  to  the  inflation  argument  is  only  by 
the.  fidl  application  of  the  President’s  7-]K)int  economic  program,  ap- 
plying it  in  its  fullest  force  to  every  section  of  our  society  today. 

Dr.  'Webek.  Now,  if  wages  are  one  of  the  key  factors  in  mobilizing 
manpower  and  wages  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  and  yet  ]\Ir.  McNutt  in  his  executive  order  ap])arently 
has  fairly  comprehensive  powers  in  regard  :o  manpower  mobilization, 
does  this  seem  to  you  to  be  a desirable  division  of  responsibilities? 

Mr.  Kobinson.  No;  because  there  cannot  be  that  coordination  that 
is  necessary  to  meet  all  of  the  different  ]ffiases  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lem and  the  production  problem  simultaneously. 

Dr.  Weber.  Thank  vou. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Robinson.  We  aiipreciate  very 
much  your  coming. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  GREEN,  PRESIDENT,  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 
OE  MARINE  SHIPBUILDING  WORKERS  OP  AMERICA,  CONGRESS 
OP  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator  Pepper.  You  will  state,  please,  your  name,  your  address, 
the  capacity  in  which  you  come,  and  make  such  statement  as  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  make  on  this  subject  of  manpower  and  war 
mobilization. 

Mr.  Green.  John  Green,  534  Cooper  Sti  eet,  Camden,  N.  J.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America.  C.  I.  O. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  we  have  long  been 
familiar  with  many  of  the  difficulties  now  associated  with  the  national 
manpower  situation.  This  No.  1 national  jiroblem  of  today  has  been 
our  industry’s  main  trouble  for  the  past  4 years.  We  have  learned 
that,  despite  the  jiartial  successes  we  have  achieved  through  the  bold 
and  pioneering  efforts  made  by  our  industry,  no  sectional  approach 
to  the  problem  can  be  truly  successful. 

Shipbuilding  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war. 
In  1919,  at  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1,  there  were  nearly  400,000  men 
employed  in  shipbuilding;  by  1929  the  number  had  fallen  to  50,000. 
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In  1938  we  had  climbed  back  to  70.000.  Today  there  are  about  1.000.- 
000  shipyard  workers,  and  current  estimates  expect  that  there  will  be 
about  2,000,000  by  the  end  of  1943. 

Such  violent  changes  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force  of  an  nulustry 
makes  an  organization  such  as  ours,  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America  (C.  I.  O.),  fully  conscious  of 
and  attentive  to  the  problems  of  labor  supply  and  turnover,  labor 
pirating,  migration,  and  full  utilization.  When  the  demiuids  for 
labor  so  exceed  the  normal  supply,  the  problems  arise  on  an  industry 
level  which  parallel  those  which  the  country  as  a Avhole  will  shortly  be 
confronted  with.  Our  industry  found,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  industry  to  do  so,  a way  out  of  many  of  the  diffic^ilties. 

Soon  after  the  Maritime  Commission  was  establishecl  in  1937  lor  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  shipbuilding  program,  the  Union  of  Maiine 
and  Shipbuilding  AVorkers  of  America  put  forward  proposals  for 
stabilization  of  the  industry.  Eventually,  the  Shipbuilding  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee  was  established  under  the  O.  P.  M.  The  committee 
is  now  organized  and  functions  on  a permanent  basis ; it  acts  as  a sort 
of  supreme  court  for  the  whole  industry.  It  is  a topside  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  management,  labor,  and  of  the  govern- 
ugt‘ucips  coucoriiGcl  "with  tliG  iiKliistry.  I ani  coiiyincotl  tliat  tliG 
success  of  this  set-up,  limited  though  it  is  by  its  restricted  scope,  is 
indicative  of  the  kind  of  solution  which  should  be  found  (1)  lor  other 
industries  and  (2)  for  the  over-all  national  problem.  Committees 
representing  Government,  labor,  and  management  are  the  leasonable 

democratic  way  to  handle  our  problems. 

Although  oiir  industry  has  attacked  with  some  success  some  of  the 
bin-  difficulties  through  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Conmiittee,  we 
ha%e  a number  of  sore  spots.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  situa- 
tion in  the  repair  yaivls.  These  yards  still  follow  their  peacetmie 
practice  of  maintaining  their  separate  pools  of  reserve  labor.  Our 
union  has  repeatedly  called  for  the  institution  of  central  Idling  undei 
the  control  of  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  with  joint  labor  and  management 
cooiieration.  Ship  repair  workers  who  are  shaped  up  should  lepoit 
to  the  hiring  agency  instead  of  to  the  yard.  Calls  for  employment 
from  the  yards  should  be  directed  to  the  hiring  agency.  Thus  it 
would  no  longer  be  possible  for  one  yard  to  have  a surplus  ot  labor 
Avhile  another  yard  is  short  of  men.  AVe  are  hopeful  that  this  system 

will  start  shortly  in  New  York.  . ^ , if 

Despite  the  shortage  of  skilled  shipyard  workers.^  thousands  ot 
qualified  Avorkers  are  unemployed  in  the  Ports  of  New  Tork  and 
Boston.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Mayor  of  Boston  accom- 
panied a delegation  of  members  of  our  Local  T nion  No.  25  from  E:ist 
Boston  to  AA^ashington  in  an  effort  to  assist  them  to  have  AVork  allo- 
cated by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  East  Boston  1 ards. 

The  irregularity  of  repair  Avork  is  partly  responsible,  and  our  union 

has  proposed : . i i i f 

(1)  Transferring  Navy  repair  Avork  to  private  yards,  and  tlius  tree 

the  navy  yards  for  iicav  Avork. 

(2)  Place  conversion  Avork,  for  example,  merchant  ships  into  car- 
riers, in  repair  yards. 

(3)  AAdiere  the  repair  yards  are  near  shipbuilding  yards,  some 
neAv  boats  could  be  transferred  to  the  repair  yards  for  outfitting. 
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(4)  \\  e think  that  tliere  shoiikl  be  direct  lal)or  representation  in 
tlie  office  of  the  coordinator  of  ship  repair  and  conversion.  This 
Mould  expedite  inaximuin  utilization  of  inanpoAver  and  Avays. 

I Mould  like  to  make  an  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time. 
I have  inade  statements  that  the  ])roductive  manpoM’er  per  man  in 
the  Ih-itish  shipbuildiiifr  industry  is  sujieiior  to  that  M'hicli  mo  are 
irettin^  in  our  shipbuildiiiir  and  ship  rejiair  yards  in  this  country. 
Wq  lun  e lai<l  stress  on  sjieed,  hut  I believe,  and  I have  ^*ood  rt^asons 
to  believe,  that  if  our  manpoMor  Avas  ])io})erly  allocated  and  CAoluated 
tiiat  Ave  can  meet  the  ])roductive  manpoAver  that  is  being  attained 
in  the  British  shijiyards. 

I haA'e  liere  a release  dated  Xovemlier  l<t  in  Avhich  Herbert  INFor- 
1 ison,  the  Home  k^ecurity  -Minister,  states — or  the  neAvsjiaper  article 
quotes  him  as  stating; 


lie  added  lliat  Tlrifish 
Thar  ef  any  fonnlry  and 
seas. 


siiinludlders'  output  ]»ei'  man  was  twice  r?^*eator  than 
tliat  SO  iiercent  of  wai*  i)roduction  Avas  shipped  over- 


1 o pay  manpower  has  now  become  onr  most  important  national 
proltleni  is  to  misstate  tlie  issue.  It  is  meiely  anot'lier  aspect  of  the 
same  ])roblem  wliicli  has  successively  been  called  inflation,  raw  ma- 
terials. conversion  of  jiroductive  resources,  that  is,  it  is  merely  the 
late.st  phase  of  total  war  mobilization  to  i-each  the  headlines.  It 
should  he  considered  in  ('onjunction  with  them.  The  ])rohlem  is 
the  mobilization  of  everything  we  have  got  for  the  single  task  of 
deteating  the  enemv. 

During  the  jiast  5 months  I have  sat  as  a reju’esentative  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
on  the  Dabor-Alanagement  Committee  of  the  War  Manpower  Director. 
It  litis  bc(Mi  (III  cducutional  experience.  If  I hiid  to  j^iim  up  the  re- 
.suits  of  the  experience  in  a phrase,  I would  say  that  it  has  taught  me 
that  a disease  .such  as  measles  cannot  be  cured'  by  treating  each  indi- 
vidual pimple  separately.  Our  countrv  is  faced  with  a numlier  of 
(lemands  on  its  manpower,  for  the  armed  forces,  for  war  production, 
for  the  nnnimuin  civilian  requirements,  and  for  agriculture.  Hitherto 
it  seems  to  me,  each  of  these  has  been  allowed  to  grab  how  and  Avhere 
it  could  with  little,  if  any,  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  others.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a series  of  crimes. 

Every  week  when  the  Lahor-iManagement  Committee  met  in  Wash- 
ington, we  were  confronted  with  one  or  other  of  these  critical  situa- 
tions. Our  statf  would  report  on  the  facts  and  the  committee  would 
attempt  to  ilevise  a ]X)ultice  to  take  care  of  the  particular  jhmple  under 
consideration.  In  this  Avay,  we  handled  labor  piracy,  migration,  the 
nnjiortation  of  IMexicans  to  help  agriculture  in  California,  the  lack 
of  labor  m the  nonferrous  mines,  the  lumbei-  shortage,  the  imminent 
shortage  on  dairy  and  livestock  farms,  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  actions  of  the  committee  are  a matter  of  record.  I should  like 
to  .say  that  I was  continually  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  obviou.sly 
were  solving  nothing  because  our  partial  approach  to  the  problem 
merely  paved  the  way  to  the  next  eruption  and  did  nothing  at  all  to 
^et  at  tlie  central  point  of  infection. 

This  Mas  M'ell  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  allocation  of  man- 
lOM-er  to  supiily  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces.  The  jirocediire  of 
)CCupational  deferment  Mas,  of  course,  an  attemiit  to  reconcile  the 
leeds  of  industry  with  those  of  the  militarv.  The  failure  of  this  de- 
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Tice,  through  the  autonomv  of  the  local  selective-service  hoards,  was 
ag'U-avated  bv  the  continuance  of  voluntary  enlistment.  Our  com- 
mhtee  Mas  poMerle.ss  M’hen  confronted  M'ith  the  fact  that  the  aimed 
forces  Mere  staging  energetic  recruiting  campaigns,  attracting  into 
the  forces  numbers  of  workers  essential  to  the  war  industries  whicli 
had  the  task  of  supplying  those  same  forces.  We  were  attempting  to 
fill  the  bathtub  of  industrial  manpower  Mhile  the  dram  of  voluntary 

enlistment  had  been  left  open.  a f 

It  M-as  clear  from  the  problems  presented  to  our  committee  that 

our  actions  could  lie  nullified  overnight  by  actions  of  some  other  gov- 
ernmental agency.  Divisions  of  the  War  Production  Board  made  im- 
iiortant  maiipoM’er  decisions  M'hen  they  allocated  contiimts,  decided 
on  ])hmt  sites,  or  concentrated  less  essential  industries.  Decisions  ot 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  on  wage  and  other  issues  have  im- 
portant conseoueiices  on  the  distriliutioii  of  manpoM'er.  I he  same  is 
true  of  the  actions  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  tjie  Alan- 
time  Commission.  We  learned  eciually  that  the  activities  of  lederal 
Housing-  agencies  and  the  functioning  of  the  State  social-security  laws 
vitally  affect  the  efficient  distribution  and  full  utilization  ot  our  avail- 
able supplv  of  maiipoM'er.  ^ ^ i i 

The  (luestioii  of  manpoM’er  is  merely  one  asjiect  of  the  total  problem 

of  mobilizing  our  M'hole  country  for  the  Mar  effort.  Ihe  first  step 
must  be  to  integrate  the  numerous  governmental  agencies  at  present 
AA’itli  tho  ])r()bloni.  This  Ctiiiiiot  bv  ucliioAvd  b\  pidciuj^ 
a coordiiuitor.  without  effective  power,  ovm-  the  existing  autoiumious 
agencies  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Othce  of  1 rice  Control,  the 
AlanpoM-er  Commission,  and  so  forth.  There  should  be  one  over-all 
af^enev  for  all  phases  of  the  war  effort.  This  agency  should  niake  t he 
fundamental  policy  decisions  and  then  decentralize  the  adininistration. 
But  decentralization  only  leads  to  chaos  unless  there  has  first  been  the 

necessarv  integration.  . 

When' this  has  been  done  it  M’ill  be  possible  to  determine  Iiom'  much 

of  the  present  difficulty  is  due  to  a lack  of  enforcement  power  and 
hoM'  much  to  Meakness'of  our  governmental  structure. 

The  time  will  then  have  come  for  consideration  of  the  sanctions 


and  the  degree  of  compulsion  Mdiich  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  our 
*mal  of  victory.  The  labor-management  committee  of  the  War  Man- 
poM’er Director  has  made  considerable  study  of  the  types  of  national 
service  le<nslation  which  has  been  introduced  in  other  belligerent 
countries,  particularlv  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  Legislation  in 
anv  country  can  onlv  be  rightly  understood  in  relation  to  the  rest  ot 
that  country's  social'and  econoniic  arrangements,  nevertheless,  certain 
limited  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  others. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  the  Avhole  content  of  such  legis- 
lation but  I M’ould  like  to  refer  to  Avhat  is  probably  the  main  problem — 
the  problem  of  the  transfer  of  labor  from  less  essential  to  more  essen- 
tial Avork.  We  are  alreadv  familiar  here  Avith  some  of  the  more 
obvious  so-called  vohmtarv'  inducements  to  transfer— such  as  higher 
M ages  and  draft  deferment'.  Alost  of  the  other  industrialized  countries 
enmiged  in  the  Avar  have  found  it  necessary  to  ]iass  on  to  some  form 
of '"direct  compulsory  transfer.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  encoun- 
tered occurs  Avhen  tlie  transfer  iiwolves  shifting  men  to  a job  at  a 
lesser  rate  of  pay  or  with  Avorse  Avorking  conditions  than  he  previ- 
ously enjoyed. 
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England  found  this  trouble  ^Yhen  she  trit*d  to  return  miners  to  work 
in  the  mines.  Wartime  Transference  of  Labour  in  Great  Britain,  a 
})ublication  of  the  International  Labour  Otlice,  indicates  the  more 
satisfactory  solution  when  he  comments:  “Tlie  fact  that  a number  of 
these  workers  have  preferred  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  return  to  the 
mines  testifies  to  the  sloAvness  of  jirogress  toward  improving  wages, 
conditions  of  work,  and  welfare  arrangements  for  miners.”  Even 
after  her  compidsory  legislation,  improvement  of  conditions  to  make 
transfer  attractive  was  the  jmlicy  pursued.  The  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neering Union,  a British  organization  covering  a large  number  of  war 
workers,  concluded  in  1941  a national  agreement  with  the  employers 
m the  industry,  under  which  the  rate  of  the  transferred  man  must  be 

■‘the  rate  of  the  job  to  which  he  has  been  transferred,  whichever  is  the 
higher.” 

An  agreement  made  in  October  1941  between  the  Engineerino-  and 
Allied  Employers’  National  Federation  and  the  Confederation  of 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions  illustrates  the  same  principle. 
A similar,  but  more  complicated  arrangement  was  worked  out  on  an 
industi y-'\^  ide  basis  in  the  textile  trade.  Ihe  same  International 
Labor  Office  publication  states : 


In  addition  to  the  application  and  ^rradual  extension  of  the  essential  work 
miers,  the  ino.st  effective  proftress  in  overcoming  wafte  barriers  to  tr:uisfereiice 
s beiiifr  made  throiifth  joint  conferences  of  emplovers  and  workers  (sometimes 
'onvened  at  the  initiative  of  the  Government)  at  which  efforts  are  made  to  raise 
he  wages  in  particular  essential  industries. 


In  addition  to  the  other  things  found  necessary  in  Britain,  the  pay- 
nent  of  transportation  expenses,  settling-in  grants,  separation  allow- 
inces,  the  institution  of  welfare  services,  and  so  forth,  we  have  other 
ihstacles  to  overcome  here.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  absence  of 
i strong,  nationally  organized  employment  .service.  In  view  of  the 
lational  cliaracter  of  the  manpower  problem,  the  survival  of  ideas  of 
iitate  autonomy  in  the  employmenfservice  amounts  to  sabotage  of  the 
\ai  effort.  Similar  words  are  applicable  to  outmoded  State  laws  re- 
: tricting  the  recruitment  of  labor  in  one  State  for  transportation  to 
othep.  No  enemy  agent  could  devise  a more  effective  way  of  pre- 
■enting  us  from  fully  utilizing  our  available  labor  force. 

The  varying  State  social-security  laws  also  present  obstacles.  The 
-federal  Government  must  be  given  the  power  to  ensure  that  when  a 
’ worker  travels  from  one  State  to  another  in  order  to  serve  more  fully 
( 'Ui  national  needs,  he  shall  at  least  not  suffer'  the  loss  of  his  hard-won 
(quities  in  workmen’s  comjrensation,  unemjiloyment  compensation, 
i nd  so  forth. 

The  general  principle  of  labor-management  cooperation  should  be 
! pplied  to  our  whole  organization  for  war.  It  is  essential  that  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  of  our  total  war  organization  there  should  be  a 
] hut  labor-inanagement  committee.  Similar  (mmmittees  should  func- 
tion  at  subsidiary  national,  regional,  and  local  levels.  If,  and  we 
1 now  this  is  possible,  agreemeirt  between  labor  and  management  can 
e thus  reached  at  the  source  of  the  decision,  the  country  will  fall  into 
ne  M ith  the  minimum  of  friction  and  with  the  need  for  the  minimum 
c f comjndsion.  In  this  way  I believe  we  can  obtain  what  we  all  desire 
t le  achievement  of  speedy  and  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  not 
( nly  without  the  loss  of  our  free  American  economv  but,  to  a large 
e 'ctent,  because  of  it.  • 
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Senator  PErpER.  Mr.  Green,  that  is  certainly  a splendid  statement. 
It  indicates  a very  fine  grasp  oi  this  whole  problem.  A ou  have  had  an 
opportunity,  by  your  experience,  as  you  indicate,  to  see  just  how  inte- 
grated the  'whole  problem  is,  haven’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I certainly  have,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  unless  all  the  elements  of  it  may  be  brought 
into  harmony  you  have  nothing  but  discord  and  failure? 

Mr.  Greeny  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  what  has  been  the  means  of  securing  generally 
the  workers  that  have  come  into  the  shipyards?  Have  they  been 
secured  by  the  shiiiyard  management  or  by  the  labor  unions  or  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  or  have  they  just  come  volun- 
tarily? . . , ^ 

Mr.  Green.  I would  say  a partial  combination  of  the  whole.  Cer- 
tain labor  unions  supply  the  labor;  other  employers  hire  at  the  gate, 
and  in  one  or  two  particular  instances,  the  employment  services  are 
used  for  the  imrpose  of  getting  key  men.  It  is  my  observation,  sir — 
and  I live  riglit  against  a shipyaixl — that  something  has  to  be  done 
and  done  fast  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  a proiier  manpower  and 
get  ju'oper  production. 

Senator  Pepper.  Ah)U  mean  then  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary, 
if  we  adequately  use  our  maiqiower,  to  have  something  in  the  nature 
of  A'ocational  deferment  boards,  or  a service  that  will  stop  that  kind 
of  thing? 

]\Ir.  Green,  ('orrect.  Senator. 

Senator  Pepitr.  Has  there  been  much  difficulty  in  getting  labor 
in  the  shijivards?  Is  there  a shortage  at  tlie  present  time? 

]Mr.  Green.  ()h.  there  is  a shortage,  sii',  of  the  skilled  mechanics, 
but  there  l)as  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  manpower  for  the  ship- 
building industry. 

Senator  Pepper.  I was  going  to  ask  if  there  had  been  any  training 
program  for  workers  in  the  shipyards. 

Mr.  Green.  There  are  training  programs  .set  iqi.  but  they  have  not 
been  coordinated  or  set  up  so  that  they  function  from  a national  point 
of  view.  We  find,  where  the  labor-management  group  set  up  their 
own,  that  we  do  a better  job  than  has  been  done  by  the  training 
director  heiv  from  Washington. 

Senator  Peppe:r.  Now.  has  there  been  any  appreciable  upgrading 
of  workers,  lifting  jieople  up  to  more  skilled  occupations  by  training- 
within-the-indust  ry  ? 

IMr.  Green.  In  some  spots,  yes;  and  in  other  spots,  no;  the  reason 
lieing  that  management  has  an  understanding  that  they  will  not  jiirate 
one  from  the  other.  We  find  in  the  case  of  people  in  those  plants  who 
ask  to  be  iqigraded  for  the  ])eriod  of  3 months  or  G months,  whatever 
the  agreement  is,  the  management  just  tells  them,  ‘‘No;  nothing  do- 
ing; you  haven’t  qualified.”  and  they  have  gone  out  and  gotten  them- 
.selves  jobs  in  other  shipyards,  and  Ave  find  that  they  are  told  to  go 
back  to  get  a release,  which  they  do  not  get. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  feel  that  that  condition  is  attributable  in 
any  degree  to,  for  exa’npile,  the  lack  of  adequate  policies  requiring 
the  full  use  of  labor’s  ability  within  the  industry? 

Mr.  Green.  Certainly;  it  is  a matter  of  record,  sir,  I don’t  care  who 
knows  it,  that  manjAower  has  been  Avasted  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. 
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Senator  Pki'per.  Due  to  a lark  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  man- 
[H)\ver  tltat  they  liave? 

]\Ir.  Gkeex.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  pErpEH.  Xoav,  if  there  were  (Toverninent  ins})eetors  who 
had  to  do  with  the  full  utilization  of  tlie  manpower  employed  in 
he  shiphuildine-  industry,  there  would  he  s(»me  opportunity  to  have 
liat  situation  biouii'ht  to  tlu‘  attention  of  propei*  authorities  and  some 
hance  to  coiavct  it,  Avould  tliere  ]iot  ^ 

]\Ir.  Green.  Y es;  and  tlie  evil  eoiild  be  minimized. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  I take  it  that  that  kind  of  a j^oliey  then  does 
lot  jM'ovide  very  iniieli  for  tlie  transfer  of  workers  where  thev  might 
>e  desirable,  that  is,  they  would  he  able  to  transfer  workers  Avithin 
he  particular  plant  from  one  job  to  another  where  they  might  serve 
jest  or  from  a surplus  that  I'xisted  maybe  in  another  plant  in  another 
»ai‘t  of  the  coiiiiti'y  to  a deficiency  that  e.xisted  in  the  ]>articular  jilace, 
here  is  not  enough  coordination  in  the  wliole  use  of  mau])ower  to 
nake  that  very  freijuent,  I assume? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  correct,  sir.  When  I told  you.  as  elected  repre- 
■entatiye  of  this  organization  that  I presented  in  1037  to  the  ^Maritime 
ommission  a stabilization  jirogram.  I had  in  mind  this  whole  ques- 
ion  of  transferring  hack  and  forth  as  ea<’h  skill  was  needed  or 
vquired. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  about  the  housing  conditions  existing  in  the 
areas  Avhere  shipbuilding  is  in  progress;  are  thev  adequate? 

Mr.  Green.  Deplorable  in  most  spots.  For  exanqile.  I will  cite 
you  one  that  is  now  a matter  of  record.  JMohile.  Ala.,  where  people 
i re  living  in  huts.  I am  talking  ahiait  that  aiea  now. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Green.  They  are  being  evicted  from  their  homes  because  of 
leal  estate  sharks  who  connive  in  some  way  or  another  to  get  around 
the  rent  ceiling  by  having  people  put  down  $25  to  make  the  transfer 
in  buying  the  home  aiul  then  charge  anywhere  from  $t>0  to  $70  a 
1 lonth  rent.  The  housing  conditions  in  Chickasaw  and  in  Mobile — 

. cannot  say  for  Xew  Orleans,  because  I did  not  survey  that  too  much, 

1 lit  the  other  shipyards  in  Mi.ssissippi  and  in  the  Houston  area  are  in 
{ deplorable  state  insofar  as  housing  is  conceined. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  have  the  manjiower  authoi-ities  d()iie  Avith 
1 espect  to  proA'iding  adequate  housing  condititais  in  those  communi- 
t ies  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Sir.  I told  you — the  record  Avill  s]>eak  for  itself — I liaA’e 
i ,<ed  eA*erything  at  my  command  to  convince  them.  I have  fought 
A.dth  the  Xavy,  fought  with  the  Army,  and  [ liave  fought  Avith  the 
I laritime  Commi.ssion,  and  up  until  this  time  they  tell  us  that  they 
cannot  release  e.ssential  materials  for  housing. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  told  a'ou  that  ? 

^ilr.  Green.  Those  representing  the  Housing  Authority  on  the  War 
I’roduction  Board. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  know  whether  thei  e has  lieeii  any  integra- 
t on  of  authority,  or,  rather,  any  reconciliation  of  these  various  inter- 
ests by  any  essential  authority,  that  is,  to  decide  hoAv  much  critical 
1 laterial  can  he  alloAved  for  housing  facilities  in  these  areas  and  how 
rmch  Avill  liaA’e  to  go  into  the  making  of  implements  of  Avar? 

Mr.  Green.  I understand  that  they  are  pnqiaring  some  plans  for 
1 mited  Avar  housing. 
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Senator  PEPPiai.  I AAonder  if  the  same  authority  Avhich  allocates 
material  for  guns,  tanks,  and  implements  of  Avar  also  makes  the  decision 
as  to  the  necessity  for  housing  conditions,  or  Avhether  or  not  the  housing 
needs,  the  needs  of  the  Avorkers  to  have  homes  or  quarters  Avithin  which 
to  live,  are  considered  as  a part  of  the  raAV  material  necessary  for 
jjroduction  ? 

IMr.  Green.  Up  until  the  present  time  I ha\'e  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand it  that  Avav. 

Senator  Pepi-er.  In  other  AA'orcls,  is  there  real  coordination  of  author- 
ity, or  do  you  find  if  you  Avant  a house  built  you  have  to  go  to  one 
agency,  and  if  you  Avant  critical  materials  for  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
you  liaA’e  to  go  to  another  agency  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  is  such  a division  of  authority  that  no  one 
tribunal  has  authority  to  sajq  ‘‘Yes;  I Avill  alloAV  so  much  to  this,  so 
much  to  that,  and  so  much  to  the  other"’  to  keei)  the  Avhole  thing  moA’inir 
m harmony  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Xo;  it  has  been  the  ])olicy  here  to  shop  and  to  do  the  best 
you  can.  Until  such  time  as  the  Avhole  thing  is  integrated  we  AA’ill  still 
be  shopping  around  getting  noAvliere. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  the  Director  of  ManpoAver  have  authority 
to  say  to  the  Housing  Authority,  “You  build  so  many  houses  at  a certain 
time,”  and  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  materials  Avith  AA’hich  to  build 
them  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I belieAT  he  has  under  ExecutiA’e  orders. 

Senator  Pepper.  Has  it  been  exercised? 

Mr.  Green.  Not  up  until  the  present  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  Has  the  Director  of  ManpoAAer  authority  to  direct 
that  Avages  be  increased  in  a certain  nlant  in  order  to  keep"  the  labor 
there  ? 

]\Ir.  Green.  Well,  as  I say.  Ave  have  been  treating  this  in  the  boldest 
manner,  and  it  is  the  Labor-iManagement  Committee’s  recommendation 
to  the  War  Labor  Board,  insofar  as  nonferrous  miners  are  concerned, 
that  their  Avages  lie  raised  someAvhere  in  accf'rdauce  Avith  the  level  of 
the  Avages  paid  in  the  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  industries. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  the  War  Labor  Board  subordinate  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Director  of  the  iManpoAver  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Absolutely  not.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  theA^  are  independent  ? 

iSIr.  Green.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  Avords.  the  IMaiqjoAver  Commission  may 
find  it  is  unable  to  jirovide  Avorkers  in  a giAvm  industry  because  the  scale 
of  Avages  set  iq)  by  the  War  Labor  Board  Avill  not  attract  the  men? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  the  iManpoAA'er  Commission,  for  example,  haAT 
any  authority  to  do  anything  about  Avorking  conditions  in  an  area  so  as 
to  make  that  attractiAT  to  men  so  they  can  keep  them  there? 

iMr.  Green.  Up  until  the  present  time,  I would  say  no,  but  I think 
they  also  have  the  authority.  Somebody  has  got  to  have  the  authority, 


sir. 


Senator  Pepper.  You  .mean  somebody  should  have  the  authority? 
Mr.  Green.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Pepper.  Now,  then,  does  tlie  War  :Manpower  Commission 
have  authority  to  assure  transportation  facilities  tliroujrh  United 
States  rationing  boards  that  may  be  necessary  for  workers  in  a given 
area  ? 


]\Ir.  Green.  We  have  discussed  all  of  these  problems  in  the  Labor 
Management  Committee,  and  up  until  the  })resent  time  we  have  not 
found  out  whether  he  has  that  authority  or  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  the  War  Manpc»wer  Commission  have  author- 
ity to  give  Avorkers  an  immunity  from  prosecution  or  rather  give  those 
who  might  induce  workers  to  come  from  one  area  to  another  immunity 
from  prosecution  in  the  several  States? 

Mr.  Green.  I do  not  believe  they  have,  sir. 

Senator  Pepp^.  Does  anybody  provide  transportation  to  a worker 
who  might  be  willing,  for  example,  to  come  from  Florida,  we  will  say, 
to  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  work  in  a shipyard?  Does  anybody  offer  him 
transportation  to  get  over  there  and  see  that  he  has  "a  ticket  to  come 
there,  if  necessary,  to  see  that  he  has  a priority  on  a bus  or  plane  or 
train,  and  when  he  gets  to  Mobile  see  that  he  has  a house  to  live  in  and 
a public  conveyance  or  private  conveyance  to  get  to  his  iob,  and  so 
forth? 


Mr.  Green.  Absolut (dy.  There  is  only  one  tran.sportation  paid  to 
Avorkers,  that  is  the  Higgins  special  froni  Ncav  York  to  Portland. 

Senator  Pe:ppi:r.  That  was  done  just  by  the  initiative  of  the  em- 
ployer ? 

jSIr.  Green.  Yes;  but  I undei'stand  tl  at  the  men  will  have  to  i)av 
that  back. 


Senator  Pepper.  So,  if  I understand  you  con-ectly,  the  first  job 
Ave  haA’e  to  do  to  soh^e  the  manj)oAver  problem  is  properly  to  organize 
and  formulate  governmental  ]K)licies  and  a machinery  that  Avill  take 
]iito  consideration  all  these  various  elements,  and  then  Ave  Avill  have  to 
giA'e  sufficient  poAver  to  the  agencies  set  up  to  handle  these  ])roblems  to 
do  the  job,  and  then,  as  I think  you  A’ery  ably  suggested,  Avheii  adequate 
])olicies  are  formulated  and  adequate  machinery  is  set  up  to  carry 
them  out,  you  find  then  that  here  and  there  and  elseAvhere  sanctions 
are  necessary,  tliat  is,  the  poAA’er  to  demand  and  require  compliance  is 
necessaiw,  then  is  the  time  to  talk  about  compulsion  and  coercion. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  correct,  sir;  but  [ Avant  it  thoroughly  imder- 
.stood  that  even  in  Britain  it  is  only  a A’ery  slight  compulsion.  As  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  they  haA’e  depended  more  or  less  on  the  labor- 
management  function  to  do  the  job  rather  than  use  the  compulsion 
machinery. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  Mr.  Green,  you  Iuia’c  been  immensely  help- 
ful to  me.  Dr.  Lamb  has  some  questions. 

Dr.  liAArn.  Mr.  Green,  you  are  a member  of  the  Labor-lNIanagement 
Policy  Committee  Avhich  has  just  submitted  a report  to  Mr.  McNutt 
Avho.  in  turn,  bas  sent  it  to  the  President,  according  to  the  papers,  but 
I take  it’  from  AA'hat  you  haA’e  said  this  morning  that  you  Avould  not 
consider  that  the  recommendations  made  in  that  report  are  any  sub- 
stitutes for  an  over-all  program  of  the  kind  outlined  in  your  paper 
here,  they  are  only  a first  step  in  that  dire<ition  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Absolutely.  The  recommendations  in  that  report  are 
AA’hat  Avill  take  care  of  day-to-day  jiroblems  until  such  times  as  the 
jiroper  integration  and  function  machinery  is  set  up. 
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Dr.  Lamb.  In  other  Avords,  they  are  a sort  of  a larger  scale  example 
of  the  sort  of  jioultice  Avhich  you  described  in  your  pa})cr? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Lamb.  With  respect  to  the  stabilization  agreement,  I take  it 
from  Avhat  you  said  that  the  Avage  stabilization  part  of  the  operations 
has  Avorked  reasonably  Avell,  Avhereas  the  other  a.si)ects  of  the  job  of 
stabilizing  employment  in  the  industry  by  jiroA’ision  of  housing,  trans- 
jiortatiou  and  adequate  o]iportunity  for  iqigrading  haA’e  not  Avorked 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  correct,  sir,  and  may  I state  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  that  aa’c  haA’e  placed  it  on  the  agenda  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Shijiyard  Stabilization  Committee  to  be  held  in  Ncav 
York  on  the  16th  day  of  NoA’ember.  At  the  present  time  Ave  have  only 
stabilized  the  .standard  skilled  mechanics’  rates.  We  have  not  broutrlit 
in  line  the  intermediate  cla.ssifications  and  the  minimum  rate  through- 
out the  country. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  that  Avhat  projiortion  of  the  million  that  you  men- 
tioned as  emploved  in  the  industry  Avould  you  say  are  noAV  coA’ered  in  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  25  percent. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Noav,  I believe  that  in  the  neAvspaper  accounts  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Herbert  INIorrison,  it  AAas  stated  that  he  had  given 
a figure  of  double  efficiency  in  Great  Britain  o\  er  the  accomplishment 
in  the  shipliuilding  indiistiy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Green.  In  any  country. 

Dr.  I..AMB.  In  any  country.  You  described  AA’liat  you  think  are  the 
reasons  Avhy  Ave  are  falling  short.  Would  you  summarize  them  briefly  ? 
Of  course,  your  jiaper  indicates  it  in  general. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  Ave  haA’e  got  to  look  to  the  background  of  this 
thing  to  get  the  proper  basis  for  evaluation.  I tried  to  point  out  to 
you  that  the  employment  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  been  raised 
from  50,000  to  ahno.st  a million  people.  That  Avas  the  available  ship- 
building that  Ave  had.  We  had  to  train  and  bring  others  along.  In 
Britain,  Avhat  they  haA’e  done,  they  haA’e  kept  their  shipbuilders  intact. 
They  learned  their  lesson  from  the  last  Avar,  and  their  men  are  accus- 
toined  to  it  and  they  knoAv  the  ‘‘knoAV-hoAv”  of  the  industry.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  don't  pay  any  attention  to  these  “high  fainting”  head- 
lines about  the  j)roduction  of  certain  people  in  this  country,  about  shi])- 
building  being  a mass-production  industry.  It  is  still,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a custom-built  industry,  and  it  requires  the  “knoAv-hoAv*’  of 
the  man  at  the  bench  and  at  the  machine  to  get  out  the  production. 
Britain  has  taken  care  that  she  has  kept  those  men  intact  and  she  is 
getting  production.  That  is  Avhat  I Avould  say  Avas  the  main  reason, 
jAus  the  fact,  as  I haA’e  said,  and  I say  it  Avithont  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  our  industry  is  one  of  the  most  inefficient  of  all  our  Avar  industries. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  point  of  the  use  made  of  manpoAAer? 

Mr.  Green.  Eixactly,  and  because  of  its  background  again.  It  was 
made  up  of  interlocking  directorates,  aa’Iio  had  no  intentions  of  trying 
to  go  into  shipbuilding  on  a production  basis.  They  are  operated 
on  a time  schedule,  and  Ave  see  that  is  true  today. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  yon  Avould  say  that  although  the  labor  efficiency  Avas 
l)eing  stepped  u]i,  much  more  could  be  accomplished  and  accomplished 
along  the  lines  of  training,  upgrading,  and  possibly  in  some  instances 
transfers  from  yards  Avhere  there  Avas  an  oversupply  of  existing  labor? 
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Mr.  Greex.  Proper  utilizution  of  the  man’s  ability  to  do  the  job. 
Place  the  men  in  the  places  wliere  they  can  do  the  job  best. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  this  you  think  requirt's  a conibination  of  Govern- 
ment inspection,  a laboi'-management  committt'e,  supervision  and 
suggestion  ? 

. ^ were  lioping  that  the  labor-manage- 

ment committee  would  be  able  to  do  that,  but  up  until  tlie  present 
time  we  have  failed. 

Dr.  W EHER.  President  Green.  T meant  to  ask  some  questions  of  Pres- 
ident Robinson  and  I overlooked  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I in- 
tended to  ask  every  witness  today  about  this  question  of  farm  labor. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  the  C.  I.  "O.  does  not  have  a program  which 
embraces  the  mobilization  of  farm  labor? 

Mr.  Greex.  I believe,  sir — and  I am  si)eaking  now  without  any  au- 
thority from  the  C.  I.  O..  but  as  a member  of  the  labor-management 
})olicT  committee  of  the  Manpower  Commission — that  no  over-all  plan 
can  be  Avorked  out  unless  farm  labor  is  integrated  into  the  Avhole  man- 
power situation. 

Dr.  WEnrm  It  is  your  opinion  then  that  the  principles  which 
govern  industrial  manpower  mobilization  must  include  farm  labor 
mobilization  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  You  cannot  leave  any  one  section  of  the  Nation  out 
in  an  oA'er-all  manpower  problem. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  have  ex})lanation  as  to  why  the  C.  I.  O.,  in  its 
organization,  has  no  manpower  program  for  agriculture  ? 

^Ii’.  Greex.  I belieA’e  I can.  Insofar  as  the  farmers  are  concerned, 
they  have  about  as  many  representatives  as  Ave  have  agencies  liere  in 
M ashington,  and  none  of  them  liaA’e  been  coordinated  so  as  to  submit 
or  to  help  draft  a plan  that  Avill  be  suitable  to  tlie  farmers. 

Dr.  EBER.  As  you  probably  knoAA-,  an  amendment  Avas  passed  bv 
the  Senate,  62  to  6,  to  the  draft  bill  for  the  18-  and  19-year-old  youth. 
Noav,  that  amendment  provides  for  the  deferment  of  farm  Av'orkers 
by  Selective  Service,  when  the  Selective  Service  has  determined  that 
that  farming  occupation  and  the  exerci.se  of  that  occupation  on  that 
farm  is  essential  to  the  Avar  effort.  If  this  amendment  pas.ses  Avith 
this  bill  it  Avill  begin  to  establish  a set  of  nian])OAA’er  principles  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  Avhich  Avill  make  blanket  deferments  for  cer- 
tain farming  occupations  as  the  primary  method  of  handling  that 
jii'oblem.  So  far  as  anyone  knoAAs,  no  labor  oi’ganization  of  the 
camntry  lias  expressed  its  opinion  on  that  amendment,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  .setting  the  principles  for  mobilizing  farm  labor.  It 
is  because  the  farm  organizations  are  pressing  A’ery  hard  on  the 
question  of  mobilizing  farm  labor  that  it  seems  to  me  pertinent  that 
labor  organizations  Avhicli  in  jirinciple  at  least  say  that  they  speak 
for  labor  might  take  some  interest  in  farm  labiir.  I am  sort  of 
speechify  iiig  there,  but  as  I understand  it.  your  Labor-^Ianagement 
t’ommittee  in  the  War  ISIanpoAver  Commission  did  consider  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  labor.  Noav.  as  I understand  it.  the  Labor- 
Management  Comniittee  agreed  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  AA’ork- 
ers  on  the  basis  of  certain  considerations,  one  of  Avhich  Avas  the  jobs 
should  be  offered  first  to  domestic  American  woikers.  Do  vou  kiioAv 
Avhether  that  Avas  done  by  the  Employment  Sei'A’ice? 
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]\Ir.  Greex.  Yes,  sir.  They  said  that  they  had  made  a surAey. 

Dr.  Weber.  Who  said  they  had  made  a survey  ? 

Mr.  Greex.  The  Director. 

Dr.  Webe:r.  INlr.  Corson? 

Mr.  Greex.  ]\Ir.  Corson.  lie  said  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  get 
the  helji,  desjiite  the  fact  of  our  ]irotestations  that  there  Avas  available 
at  that  time  from  statistics  given  to  us  as  a committee  some  200.000  farm 
laborers  in  Louisiana.  They  then  brought  before  us  the  director  in 
that  area.  aaIio  agreed  that  our  information  was  correct,  but  that  they 
needed  about  oO.OtiO  more  in  about  tAvo  Aveeks’  time  for  the  haiwesting 
of  the  crops  in  that  area,  and  it  was  foolish  for  the  transport  people 
to  take  them  from  there  to  California  AA'hen  they  needed  that  help 
in  Louisiana.  They  a.sked  for  3,000.  as  you  no  doubt  know,  and  the 
conimittee  finally  agreed  to  alloAv  1.500  Mexicans  to  be  shijiped  into 
this  country.  I have  just  been  informed  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
CIO  affiliate,  the  Agricultural  and  Cannery  Workers  Union,  has  a 
])lan  to  cover  farm  Avorkers.  I am  not  in  a position  to  know  about 
that  plan. 

Dr.  EBER.  Might  I ask  about  the  second  condition  Avhich  aahs  put 
doAvn  by  the  La^r-Management  Advisory  Committee  for  the  im- 
portation (>f  Mexican  Avorkers?  As  I understand  it,  it  was  that  the 
Avages  paid  to  Mexican  Avorkers  should  be  guaranteed  to  domestic 
Amei  ican  agiiciiltural  Avorkers  Avhen  their  transportation  was  paid  bv 
the  Federal  Government.  Is  that  correct  ? 

]\Ir.  Greex.  Xo;  that  is  not  correct.  If  my  memory  serA’es  me,  they 
did  offer  as  high  as  80  cents  an  hour  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
to  try  to  procure  farm  labor,  and  on  the  failure  of  getting  them  on 
that  high  rate  then  the  Mexicans  Avere  brought  in. 

Dr.  Weber.  Let  me  call  this  to  your  attention : At  the  present  time, 
in  Arizona  certain  cotton  groAA'ers  are  refusing  to  pay  the  30  cents 
an  hour  minimum  for  domestic  agricultural  Avorkers.  There  has  lien 
a tremendous  amount  of  iiressure  jdaced  upon  the  Washington  agencies 
in  charge  of  this.  There  is  some  likelihood  that  the  30  cents  an  hour 
guaranteed  to  Mexican  Avorkers  Avill  be  waived  for  domestic  American 
Avorkers.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  Labor-Management  Ad- 
visory Committee  agreed  to  the  imjjortation  of  Mexican  workers  pro- 
vided that  the  domestic  Avorkers  Avere  likeAvise  guaranteed  this  mini- 
mum of  30  cents  an  hour  ? 

]\Ir.  Greex.  Exactly. 

Dr.  AVebe:r.  Then,  Avould  you  consider  it  to  be  a violation  of  the 
agreement  of  the  Labor-Maiiagement  Advisory  Committee « 

Mr.  Greex.  Certainlv. 

Dr.  Weber.  There  is  another  item  in  the  Xcav  York  Times  todav, 
on  page  35.  Avhich  states : ‘ ’ 

Senator  Downey  of  Califcn'iiia  said  today  that  he  considered  a further  im- 
portation of  Mexican  workers  to  he  the  chief  solution  of  the  western  farm  labor 
prolilem. 

Ht*  voiced  this  opinion  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  prepared  to  consider 
President  Roosevelts  reipu'st  for  powers  to  act  in  that  direction. 

While  the  President  did  not  mention  Mexican  labor  in  his  messajje  to  Congress 
yesterday,  he  asked  authority  to  suspend  laws  which  iinp(>ded  the  “fret*  move- 
ment of  persons,  property,  and  information  into  and  out  of  the  Ignited  States” 
Congressional  informants  who  preferr(*d  not  to  be  named  said  his  main  pnriiose 
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was  to  obtain  farm  labor  from  Canada  and  from  Moxico  atid  other  I^atin-Americau 
<-ountries. 

Chairman  Van  Nnys  said  the  Jndieiary  Commiitee  would  give  “prompr,  careful, 
and  sympathetic  consideration"  to  any  administration  bill  of  this  nature. 


Do  you  consider  that  that  subject  is  of  tiny  interest  to  the  orgtiuized 
labor  movement? 

^Ir.  Gbkex.  I think  it  is,  sir. 

Dr.  Webeu.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Green,  we  tire  iory  much  oldioed  to  you. 
Thank  you  tor  your  message. 

Mr.  Di  •iesen. 


STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  DRIESEN,  INTE  RNATIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICAN  COMMUNICATIONS  ASSOCIATION,  CONGRESS  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Driesen,  you  mav  ."tate  vour  name,  vour  rettre- 
sentation,  and  then  whatever  else  you  maj  desire  to  state. 

Mr.  Drip:sen.  My  name  is  Daniel  Drie.sen.  I am  the  international 
representative  of  the  American  Communications  Association  affiliated 
with  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  communications  systems  of  our  Xation  today  constitute  a 
rapidly  developing  bottleneck  to  war  production.  In  the  telegraj)h 
industry  this  developing  bottleneck  is  due  to  a chaotic  manpower  situa- 
tion. In  the  telephone  industry  this  developing  bottleneck  is  largely 
due  to  lack  of  planning  for  the  most  adequate  utilization  of  critical 
materials.  Both  of  these  are  symptoms  of  a lack  of  over-all  planning 
for  the  communications  industry  to  meet  tlie  war  needs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  lack  of  planning  on  the  man- 
power situation  in  the  telegraph  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
briefly  the  present  situation  within  the  industry.  The  communica- 
tions systems  of  the  United  States  might  be  described  as  the  nervous 
system  of  our  Nation  at  war.  Without  efficient,  rapid  intercity  com- 
munications, it  would  be  impossible  to  coordinate  our  vast  production 
effort.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  exercise  the 
necessary  measures  of  control  over  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for  our 
armed  forces  to  function  without  it.  Any  impairment  in  the  efficiency 
of  communications  has  a disruptive  effect  on  the  war  effort  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Today  telegraph  service  is  in  a state  of  rapid  and  dangerous  deterio- 
ration. The  over-all  average  speed  of  seiu  ice,  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination,  of  a full-rate  telegram  sent  over  the  lines  of  anv  of  the 
telegraph  companies  in  the  period  from  1926  to  1929  was  about  20 
minutes.  The  over-all  average  speed  of  service  of  telegraph  today 
is  conservatively  estimated  at  2i/^  hours,  with  a large  percentage  ()f 
messages  being  delivered  after  3 hours  and  sf)ine  after  24  hours.  This 
deterioration  of  service  has  been  accompanied  by  an  enormous  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  errors,  misdirected,  and  mutilated  telegrams. 

As  indication  of  the  effect  of  such  telegraph  .service  on  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  can  be  seen  from  the  following  examples  which 
are  culled  from  among  many  which  have  been  called  to  our  attention, 
and,  incidentally,  which  we  liave  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  Boaid  of  War  Communications, 
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Messages  from  the  Chief  of  Stall’  to  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
which  have  been  delayed  for  over  14  hours. 

Messages  to  the  First  Fighter  Command  in  New  York  City  regard- 
ing air-raid  warnings  which  have  been  delayed  more  than  1 hour. 

Complaints  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Army  Medical  Depot 
in  8t.  Louis  of  continual  delays. 

Continual  delays  in  messages  to  and  from  the  Fourth  Corps  Area  in 
Atlanta. 

Delays  of  more  than  10  hours  in  messages  to  and  from  the  Ninth 
Corps  Area  in  Utah. 

Delays  and  mutilations  in  messages  to  the  Coast  Gutird  Heaihpiar- 
ters,  Washington.  D.  C. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  delays  on  war  production,  it  can  be  said 
that  there  is  no  war  ])lant  in  the  entire  country  which  has  not  exjDeri- 
enced  the  hampering  effect  of  delayed  telegi'aph  service  on  its  produc- 
tion goals.  The  following  are  merely  a few  examples. 

The  Machine  Tool  Industry  in  Cincinnati:  Continual  delays  on 
messages  to  and  from  every  single  machine  tool  plant  in  the  city. 

The  .steel  industry  in  St.  Louis:  In  the  month  of  August  the  Scullin 
Steel  C<i.  sent  telegrams  to  a large  number  of  employees  notifying 
them  of  a change  in  shifts.  Delivery  of  the  messages  was  delayed 
so  long  that  an  entire  day’s  Avork  was  lost.  A spokesman  for  the 
Scullin  Steel  Co.,  commenting  on  this  incident  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Dt'inocrat  for  August  28,  stated,  “We  might  as  Avell  send  out  penny 
po.st  cards  as  to  get  that  kind  of  service  fi'om  the  telegi’aph  companies.” 
Incidentally,  a similar  incident  Avas  reported  in  connection  Avith  the 
U.  S.  Cartridge  Co.  in  the  same  city. 

The  aircraft  industry  in  Baltimore:  Innumerable  instances  of  delavs 
of  messages  to  and  from  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  can  be  cited.  Simi- 
lar instances  re])orted  in  connection  Avith  telegrams  of  other  aircraft 
companies  throughout  the  country. 

The  major  reason  for  this  deterioration  is  the  chaotic  labor  supply 
situation  due  to  the  substandard  Avages  and  the  lack  of  a program  of 
labor  recruiting  and  training. 

Wages:  The  national  average  Avage  for  all  Postal  Telegraph  em- 
ployees. excluding  messengers,  is  the  faiRa.-itically  Ioav  figure  of  $0.4973 
per" hour.  The  average  hourly  Avage  for  all  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  United  States  for  July  was  $0.85.  or  71  percent  above  the  Postal 
average.  The  aA’erage  for  durable  goods  industries  in  Avhich  most 
Avar  production  is  concentrated  is  $0,946  or  90  percent  aboA'e  the  Postal 
aA’erage.  Not  only  is  the  national  aA’erage  for  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries 71  percent  aboA’e  the  Postal  aA’erage.  but  in  24  States  not  one 
single  Postal  Avorker  receiA’es  an  hourly  Avage  as  high  as  the  national 
aA’erage. 

Western  Lhiion  Avages  are  on  the  average  25  percent  higher  than 
Postal  Telegraph.  They  exhibit  the  same  trend  in  a slightly  less  ex- 
aggerated form. 

Turn-over:  Before  examining  the  turn-over  situation  in  this  indus- 
try it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  telegrapli  industry  is  almost  unique 
in  the  proportion  of  skilled  Avorkers  it  requires  and  in  the  split  second 
integration  of  a far-flung  chain  of  operations  that  is  necessary  for 
the  speed  of  service  which  justifies  the  existence  of  the  industry.  Both 
the  necessar}’  skill  and  the  smooth  participation  in  a complex  series  of 
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operations  frequently  Ccarried  out  at  a distance  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  can  be  carried  out  only  through  actual  telegraph 
experience. 

I have  a table  on  the  turn-over  in  Postal  Telegraph,  1942,  which  will 
submit  for  the  record,  with  your  permission. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


City 


Albany,  X.  Y 

Atlania,  Ga 

Aupiista.  Ga 

Baltimtire.  Md. 

Birniin^ham,  Ala. 

Boston.  Mass 

Buffalo,  X.  Y 

Chicago,  111  

Cincinnati.  Ohio ... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ga 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines.  Iowa  . . . 

Fresno,  Calif  

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Louisville,  Ky  

Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Memphis.  Toim 

Miami.  Kla.-  

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Xew  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  X".  Y 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Maine 

Providence,  R.  I 

Raleigh,  X,  C 

St.  Louis,  Mo - 

San  Francisco.  Calif 

Syracuse.  X.  Y 

Tampa,  Fla..  

Waterbury,  Conn 

Total 


Tum-over  in  Postal  Telegraph  (19Jf2) 

[Sampling— 33  cities] 


Number 
of  ex* 

i employees 
reporting 

Average 

seniority 

(years) 

1 

1 

Average 
weekly 
postal 
wage  at 
time  of 
leaving 

Average 
weekly 
wage  on 
new'  job 
1 at  time  of 
' reporting 

Average 

wage 

increase 

(percent) 

7 

$25. 45 

$41.43 

62.8 

33 

4.  5 

17.48 

28. 62 

63.7 

18 

6.3 

19.  59 

32. 94 

68.1 

8 

32 

3.9 

17. 16 
18. 71 

28.13 
36. 46 

63. 9 
94.02 

78 

18. 88 

33.00 

74.8 

19 

3.6 

18.61 

35. 14 

68.8 

106 

1.7 

15.26 

25.41 

66.5 

20 

2.0 

13.84 

20. 62 

49.0 

4 

6.5 

24. 59 

50.  58 

105.7 

4 

1.25 

12.31 

38.  25 

210.7 

9 

9.4 

19.07 

30, 88 

61.9 

8 

10.4 

26.6:1 

45. 88 

72.3 

5 

1.3 

14.78 

28. 79 

94.8 

11 

3.8 

19.  71 

28.  77 

45.9 

28 

7. 1 

19. 60 

35.  50 

81.1 

5 

9.4 

20.17 

32. 81 

62.7 

10 

5.8 

20.  26 

35. 32 

74.3 

18 

4.7 

15. 72 

28. 61 

82.0 

27 

5.3 

16. 62 

31.26 

88.1 

5 

8.7 

17. 42 

35.90 

106.1 

12 

5.1 

17. 82 

29. 55 

65.8 

21 

4.9 

19. 20 

31.90 

66.1 

37 

7.9 

19. 23 

30. 82 

60.3 

39 

2.5 

15. 40 

23.  75 

54.2 

5 

12.4 

26. 08 

52.  70 

102.7 

4 

7.  25 

20.63 

47.  50 

130.2 

5 

.5 

13. 30 

20.  74 

55.9 

9 

5.6 

20. 83 

30.  28 

45.4 

67 

2.5 

17.  70 

33. 18 

87.5 

16 

10. 1 

18.  59 

49.  37 

165.6 

11 

6.6 

16.  66 

31.82 

93.8 

2 

12. 00 

26. 00 

116.7 

683 

1,4 

17.68 

31.10 

75.9 

Mr.  Driesen.  Resignations  in  Postal  Telegrapli,  excluding  mes- 
sengers whose  quit  rate  is  over  400  percent,  in  1940  were  under  20 
percent,  in  1941  about  33  percent,  and  in  1942,  if  the  rate  for  the  first 
8 months  continues,  it  will  be  about  63  percent.  In  order  to  get  be- 
hind these  cold  figures,  the  Union  asked  its  locals  to  try  to  find  out  from 
those  members  who  left  the  company  for  other  jobs  after  January  1, 
1942,  why  they  left,  what  jobs  they  went  to,  and  how  their  present 
pay  compared  with  the  wages  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  they 
quit. 

We  received  reports  from  683  workers  in  33  cities  with  an  average 
seniority  of  4.4  years — clearly  a good  sampling  though  by  no  means  a 
complete  list  of  quits.  I would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a sum- 
mary of  this  data  by  city.  It  will  be  observ^ed  that  the  average  weekly 
wage  at  time  of  leaving  Postal  was  $17.68,  and  at  the  time  of  reporting 
to  the  new  jobs  $31.1(1- 
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Senator  Pepper.  Were  those  men,  women,  or  boys? 

Mr.  Driesex.  Men  and  women,  excluding  messengers.  That  was  a 
gain  of  no  less  than  75.9  percent. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Postal  quit  rate  stands  out  in  even  sharper  relief 
when  we  examine  where  these  people  go.  Only  20  of  them  went  to 
other  communications  companies,  wliereas  at  least  88  went  into  non-war 
enterprises.  Tlie  rest  are  distributed  aniong  the  Army  and  Navy — 
civilian  jobs — civil  service,  airlines,  railroads,  and  various  war  in- 
dustries. The  important  point  is  that  many,  the  exact  percentage  is 
not  determinable,  have  not  only  left  the  communications  field  but  are 
doing  work  completely  unrelated  to  their  telegraph  experience.  Many 
a skilled  operator  is  a'wekler.  His  skill  as  a telegrapher  has  been  lost 
to  the  war  effort. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  the  specific  language  in  which 
these  people  state  their  reasons  for  leaving  Postal.  They  repeat, 
“More  money,'’  with  a despairing  monotony. 

It  is  higlily  significant  that  this  average  wage  increase  of  75.9 
percent  still  did  not  bring  these  683  woi*kers  to  the  national  average  of 
$38.52  per  week  for  all  manufacturing  industries.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  labor  pirating,  unusual  job  opportunities  due  to  special  local 
conditions,  or  other  factors  usually  ascribed  to  a tight  labor  market. 
On  the  contrary,  in  merely  going  to  other  jobs  that  are  still  well 
below  average  in  their  remuneration,  these  communications  workers 
received  what  amounts  to  a wage  increase  of  75  percent.  And,  mind 
you,  these  are  workers  who  have  been  belatedly  recognized  to  be  in  the 
critical  category. 

We  say  quite'frankly  that  it  requires  a tremendous  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  their  country  on  the  part  of  the  present  staff  to  remain  at 
their  positions  under  present  conditions.  Only  the  patriotism  of 
these  workers  and  the  leadership  which  the  C.  I,  O.  has  given  in  its 
effort  to  bring  about  a conversion  of  the  industry  to  a wartime  basis 
have  prevented  the  present  high  turnover  rate  from  reaching  the 
astronomical  proportions — 400  percent  to  500  percent — which  already 
prevail  among  the  messengers. 

Training:  Immediately  linked  with  the  turnover  is  the  problem  of 
recruiting  and  training  replacements.  The  telegraph  industry  today 
is  seriously  understaffed.  An  indication  of  this  can  be  seen  from  the 
situation  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  the  largest  telegraph  office  in  the  world. 

The  traffic  superintendent  in  the  main  office  of  Western  Union 
estimates  that  he  is  short  100  operators.  Of  course,  .shortage  is  re- 
lated to  the  standard  of  service  which  the  company  strives  to  attain. 
We  estimate  that  on  the  basis  of  obtaining  a speed  of  service  of  20 
minutes,  which  Avas  attained  in  a previous  period,  this  shortage  is  far 


greater. 

In  the  ])hiut  department  in  the  New  York  main  office  of  Western 
Union,  which  has  the  job  of  rejiairiug  and  maintaining  equipment, 
it  is  e.^timated  by  the  production  committee  of  the  Ncav  York  local  of 
American  Communications  Association  that  an  addition  of  30  percent 
of  the  total  plant  force  in  NeAV  York  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  present 
situation  of  frequently  occurring  breakdoAvns  in  plant  and  equipment. 
Incidentally,  in  the  re]iair  shop  which  repairs  and  constructs  telegraph 
printers  aiid  other  Western  Uiiion  equipment,  in  the  past  year  over 
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21!)  people  <piit— while  tlu*re  are  only  lOe  on  the  staif— a turn-over  of 

o\ei  15()  percent.  Incidentally,  some  ol  these  ])eople  had  as  hhdi  as 
20  years’  seniority. 

lo  Inrtlier  illnsrrate  the  shortage  wt‘  mij>ht  ])oint  to  a letter  of 
August  2S  front  the  general  manajier  of  the  Metropolitan  Division 
in  Uestern  I nion,  iiroincj  the  commercial  employees  to  come  in  at 
iii^ht  and  help  out  in  the  traffic  dej)artmeut  because  of  the  unbearable 
burden  on  the  regular  employees. 

A further  indication  of  the  situation  mijxht  be  seen  fi'om  the  fact 
^lat  liours  of  overtime  work  increased  anion<x  the  operators  in  the 
New  \ork  office  by  230  jiercent  subsequmt  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Oper- 
ators in  some  cases  woi‘k  as  many  as  DO  liours  a week.  Of  course, 
the  result  has  been  a greater  degree  of  absenteeism  as  the  people 
crack  up  under  the  strain. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  presently  existing,  it  is  all  the  more  urgent 
that  employees  wlio  leave  be  rejilaced  promptly  with  ade([uately 
trained,  efficient  personnel.  Obviously,  that  is  inlpossilile  under  the 
present  wage  scales.  But  a contributing  factor  which  greatly  aggra- 
vates the  situation  is  the  lack  of  a training  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  industry. 

^ Ihe^history  of  the  etforts  of  our  organization  to  induce  the  respon- 
sible Government  agencies  and  the  companies  in  tlie  industry  to 
e\olve  a training  program  for  the  industry  is  very  illuminating  in 
this  connection.  ()n  January  20,  1942,  at  a meeting  of  the  Manage- 
ment-Dabor  Advis(u*y  Committee  of  the  Board  of  M ar  Communica- 
tions,  the  labor  members  of  the  committee  proposed  that  an  immediate 
survey  be  made  to  deteiaiiine  the  predictable  projected  })ersonnel 
needs  of  (</)  the  industry,  (b)  the  armed  forces,  and '(c)  the  Office  of 
C lyilian  Defense.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a survey  be  made  of 
existin'^  available  skills  and  of  existinj;  trainin*;  facilities.  It  would 
then  be  possible  to  map  out  a recruitment  and  trainin^^  ])ro^rani  to 
meet  the  Avar  needs  of  the  communications  industry. 

This  fairly  simple  pia)cedure  evoked  little  interest  from  the  e.stima- 
ble  industry  re])resentatives.  Since  i\Ir.  Joseph  Sellv.  President  of 
the  American  Communications  Association,  bad  indicated  a burniiijn; 
interest  in  this  (luestion.  it  was  sujrjrested  that  be  make  inquii'ies  o'? 

the  various  groujis  mentioned  aboA’e  as  to  the  feasibilitv  of  such  a 
jiroffram. 

In  an  interview  with  the  assistant  to  tb(‘  Chief  Sipial  Officer  of  the 
-Vrmy,  we  were  told  that  the  comjianies  were  furnishing  everythino’ 
necessary  along  these  lines.  In  fact,  everything  Avas  just  dandy.  On 
that  A'ery  day  the  Army  was  running  adA’ertisements  in  the  press 
street  cars,  aiul  so  forth,  for  20,000  skilled  communications  Avorkers 
to  man  air-raid  interceptor  a|)j)aratus  and  other  military  communica- 
tions facilities.  The  Chief  of  Communications  in  the  XaA\v  indicated 
that  the  Xa\y  program  was  quite  adequate  at  present  and'  that  there 
Avas  no  need  to  estimate  future  requii’ements. 

In  the  meantime,  local  draft  boards  Avere  inducting  into  the  Armv 
many  of  the  most  highly  skilled  AA'orkers  in  the  entire  industry.  It 
was  only  at  the  recent  date  of  October  12.  1942.  10  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  Avar,  that  General  Hershey  issued  a bulletin  classifying 
various  categories  of  communicating  occupations  as  essential.  It  was 
only  at  this  late  date  that,  according  to  Selective  Service  Bulletin  No. 
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7,  “the  War  l\IanpoAA’er  Commission  has  certified  that 
tions  serA'ice  is  an  actiA’itv  essential  to  the  Avar  effort.  ’ 


commiinica- 
It  took  them 


10  months  to  find  that  out. 

There  still  has  been  no  surAV'y  made  to  determine  the  oA’er-all  aA  ail- 
ability  of  personnel  in  the  communications  industry.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  lack  of  planning  to  provide  aA’ailable  manpower  is 
particularly  inexcusable  in  the  communications  indust ly,  Avhere  it  is 
possible  to  predict  Avith  a fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  future  require- 

. I*  . 1 • 1 i 


It  is  a Avell  established  fact  that  the  volume  of  intercity  coinmunica- 
tions  traffic  normally  increases  in  direct  ])ro])ortion  to  the  increased 
Amfurne  of  production.  I might  add  that  the  volume  of  intercity  com- 
munications, telephone  and  telegraph,  is  as  good  an  index  of  ra])id 
production  as  the  car  lines.  By  projecting  the  progiam  for  increased 
])roduction  necessitated  by  the  AA’ar  effort,  it  is  ])OSsible  to  project  the 
increase  in  communications  traffic  Avhich  Avill  be  re([uired  cqntiiigent 
on  the  increase  in  production;  and  it  is  then  possible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  personnel  necessai’y  to  handle  that  increased  traffic  Avith 
the  requisite  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

Our  union,  in  testimony  before* the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  in  April,  projected  these  anticipated  increases  in  graph 


form  Avithout  undue  difficulty. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  although  the  telegraph  industry 
today  is  a bottleneck  to  Avar  production  due  to  serious  undei-staffing  in 
the  industry,  there  is  no  shortage  in  any  community  of  the  United 
States  of  aA’ailable  manpower  capable  of  jierforming  95  i>ercent  of  the 
functions  required  in  this  industry.  This  is  true  because  at  the  jn-esent 
time  a majority  of  the  Avorkers  in  this  industry  are  Avomen  and  there 
are  no  functions  Avithin  the  industry  except  that  of  lineman  Avhich 
cannot  be  performed  by  female  labor. 

With  a correct  training  program  adequate  personnel  can  be  obtained 
to  man  the  communications  industry.  In  addition,  many  of  those  who 
haA^e  left  the  industry  and  are  AA’orking  in  occupations  Avhere  they  do 
not  use  their  specialized  skills  can  be  induced  to  return  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  Avar  effort  once  the  Avages  are  stabilized. 

We  need  only  point  to  the  example  in  the  maritime  industry  AA'here, 
Avith  the  cooperation  of  the  maritime  unions,  the  AVar  Shipping 
Administration  has  thus  far  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  A’oluntary 


return  of  essential  Avorkers  to  the  maritime  industry — and  Ave  might 
add  Avhere  they  face  innumerable  dangers. 

Of  course,  this  brings  us  to  the  relation  of  morale  to  manpoAA’er,  AVe 
have  had  numerous  cases  of  Avorkers  A\dio  liaA’e  left  the  communications 


industry  to  go  to  other  industries  because  they  Avanted  to  take  a more 
actiA’e  ]«irt  in  the  Avar  effort.  Such  an  attitude  is  a reflection  of  the 
business-as-usual  attitude  of  the  companies  and  the  failure  to  grasp 
the  problems  in  the  industry  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  GoA’ernment 
agencies. 

As  for  freezing  A\*orkers  to  their  jobs  in  the  communications  industry, 
here  truly,  as  Mr,  Murray  has  said,  a job  freeze  simply  freezes  chaos. 
Further,  to  freeze  Avorkers  Avithin  an  industry  Avhich  has  failed  to  pay 
a wage  Avhich  Avould  enable  the  Avorkers  to  maintain  health  and  func- 
tion efficiently  Avould  merely  accentuate  the  present  rapid  deterioration 
of  this  vital  Avar  industry. 
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Oni  Union  has  sponsored  and  has  given  every  possible  support  to 
the  torination  of  labor-management  protiuctioir committees  in  every 
telegraph  center  in  the  Nation.  The  reports  from  these  labor-man- 
ageinent  meetings  reiterate  again  and  again  the  sound  practical  steps 
winch  must  be  ttdcen  to  gear  the  communications  imlnstry  to  the  war 
ettort.  Our  Union  has  a production  progi’am  which  we  believe  will 
(U)  the  job.  I wish  to  state  the  five  points  of  this  proo-ram— and 
this  IS  merely  an  outline: 

1.  kSei  \ ice  goals  must  be  set  on  the  standard  of  20  minutes’  service 
from  sender  to  receiver. 

2.  All  traffic  not  vital  to  the  war  effmi  must  be  eliminated. 

3.  A program  of  labor  recruiting  and  training  to  provide  an  ad- 
equate  supply  of  efficient  personnel  must  be  immediately  undertaken. 
1 he  rehabilitation  of  existing  plant  and  equiinnent 'must  be  im- 
mediately undertaken.  I might  add  that  as  tlie  result  of  the  inade- 

qimte  labor  supply  of  the  plant,  this  industrv  has  deteriorated  ter- 
rincly  ni  the  last  period. 

4.  Wages  must  be  raised  from  their  present  substandard  level  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  industry  by  stopjiing  the  present  disastrous 
labor  turnover  and  to  bolster  morale. 

T v 'r*"  program  should  be  financed  by  Government. 

I belie\e  that  the  problem  of  manpower  in  tlie  communications 
industry  presents  a concrete  example  of  the  need  expressed  by  Mr. 
Murray  to  establish  the  necessary  macliinery  for  the  integration 
of  our  procurement,  production,  and  manpower  agencies  and  resources 
under  a unified  diiecting  and  planning  body.  Such  a chaotic  picture 

in  a vital  wair  industry  wandd  not  be  possible  in  a planned  over-all 
production  program. 

I might  add  that  the  manpower  situation  in  the  telegraph  industry 
described  above  is  the  heart  of  the  production  problem  in  this  in- 
dustry. Yet  it  has  been  treated  thus  far  as  an  incidental  question 
winch  involves  the  special  interests  of  the  labor  unions  involved. 

The  facts  which  I cited  above  are  now  available  as  the  result 
of  a special  study  of  the  speed  of  telegraj'h  service  made  bv  the  Fed- 
eral (’omniunications  Commission  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  War 

Communications.  This  study  was  made  after  repeated  requests  by 
our  organization.  i ^ ■ j 

But  we  learn  from  industry  sources,  who  by  the  w^ay  seem  quite 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  report,  that  the  report ‘is  a military 
secret.  When  I sjieak  of  industry  sources,  I mean  the  industry  maga- 
zine  in  the  field  of  telephoning  and  telegraphing,  and  a special  letter 
of  the  industry  called  “Daily  Communications  Report”,  which  is 
described  in  detail  in  the  conference  on  ihis  report,  but  nobody  an- 
nounced that  this  report  “is  a military  s'^cret.” 

Thus,  when  the  facts  are  presented  by  labor  they  receive  the  well 
know-n  brush-off.  When  they  are  presented  by  a Government  agency, 
they  become  a military  secret.  ‘ o : 

But  the  fact  remains  that  10  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  there  is 
still  no  production  program  for  the  communications  industry. 

oenator  Pepper.  Well,  w’e  thank  you  very  much  for  that  very 
comprehensive  statement  and  for  coming  liere  this  morning  to  give  it 
to  us.  I believe  I will  not  detain  you  to  ask  questions  now,  since 
you  have  made  such  a full  statement  as  you  have. 
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We  will  adjourn  to  2:30  this  afternoon,  at  which  time  there  are 
two  other  witnesses  to  appear. 

( Whereujion,  at  the  hour  of  1 : 05  p.  ni.,  the  committee  recessed  until 
2 : 30  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2:30  o’clock,  pursuant  to  recess.) 

Senator  Pepper.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Driesen,  Avill  you  come  forward,  please'^ 

• 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  DEIESEN— Resumed 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Driesen,  I was  very  much  interested  in  the 
comprehensive  survey  you  presented  this  moniing  of  the  American 
communications  industry,  and  thought  your  analog}^  of  it  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  body  wais  very  apt. 

In  your  statement  about  the  wage  level  in  the  communications  in- 
dustry you  w ere  referring  only  to  telegrahic 

Mr.  Driesen  (interposing).  That  is  right. 

Senator  PEimER.  Not  to  telephone? 

Dir.  Driesen.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  waage  level  in  the  telegraphic  industry,  being 
low’  as  compared  to  other  industrial  averages,  raises  a very  interesting 
question.  First,  whether  a good  bit  of  this  manpower  problem  can- 
not be  solved  by  adeipiate  wage  inducements,  not  excessive  but  reason- 
able wage  inducements  relative  to  other  wages  that  might  be  attractive 
to  the  worker. 

Now’  that  raises,  in  turn,  another  question,  whether  the  wages 
should  be  raised  in  the  industry  from  which  migrations  begin  to  ap- 
pear, or  whether  the  wages  should  be  held  dow’ii  in  all  the  other  ave- 
nues that  they  might  enter.  That  w’ould  probably  be  a job  for  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilizatjon.  But  if  the  wages 
W’ere  to  be  raised  in  the  industry  fi'om  which  the  migration  w’as  about 
to  occur,  where  the  level  w as  low,  then  the  question  w’ould  arise  as  to 
whether  Government  subsidy  should  be  retjuired  or  w’hether  the  pub- 
lic should  be  required  to  pay  more  for  the  services  rendered,  or  whether 
management  should  be  required  to  cut  more  deeply  into  its  dividends 
and  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  w'ages,  w’ould  it  not  ? 

Dir.  Driesen.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  if  it  were  a question  of  whether  increased  rates 
should  be  adopted,  that  is  one  categoiy  of  powers  that  must  be  em- 
ployed: and  if  it  were  a question  of  adjusting  w’ages  between  indus- 
tries, of  course  that  is  another  power  that  must  be  used;  and  if  it 
were  a question  of  subsidy,  then  of  course  the  authority  that  deals 
with  the  subject  has  to  have  the  power  to  carry  through  the  commit- 
ment for  a subsidy,  does  it  not  ? 

Dir.  Driesen.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Even  that  little  aspect  of  the  matter  indicates,  does 
it  not,  the  broad  scope  of  the  powers  that  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  would  effectively  deal  with  this  problem  ? 

Dir.  Driesen.  That  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  our  opinion,  however, 
that  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  operations  in  the  com- 
munications industry,  namely  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
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Sion,  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  Board  of  War  Communications,  have 
Jiot  exercised  the  power  they  now  liave  to  evolve  a production  lu-oLn-am 
and  to  indicate  tlie  thini2:s  whicli  are  necessarv  and  which  can  be  done 
to  make  our  communications  systems  function  elfectively. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well  noAV,  there  apiin  if  they  are  to' do  that  lob  of 
makintt  our  communications  systems  efiectively  function,  thev  have 
/jot  to  ha\e  broader  powers  to  do  the  thinus  necessarv  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  job,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Briesex.  les.  sir;  but  you  see  in  the  communications  indiistrv, 
under  the  war  powers  dide^ated  to  the  President  bv  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  section  (iOG  of  the  (\)mnuinications  Act  of  'l934.  the  President 
_ J s*  tic  A can  now  take  the  ajipropriate  steps,  which  they 

lune  not  taken.  In  other  words  Ave  have  a miniature  of  the  lack  of 
control  and  centralization  that  yim  recpiire  throiiohoiit  the  indu.strv. 
A\e  luiAe  a miniature  of  tliat  situation  in  the  communications  industry. 

ksenator  Pepper,  loii  think,  them,  that  the  GoAernment  alreadA’  has 
the  i)o\yer  to  etfecthmly  deal  Avith  the  problems  in  your  industrV  but 
that  it  is  not  exercisinsjf  that  poAver? 

Mr.  Driesex.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  has  failed  {)i  incipally  in  not  devisiiu*-  a 
sufiiciently  comprehensiA'e  plan  ? 

~Mi\  Driesex.  That  is  true.  Further,  Ave  think  that  the  plan  has 
been  presented  to  the  Government  by  labor  and  that  this  plan  is  very 
comprehensiA’e,  but  there  has  bc*en  no  consideration  of  it  bv  either  the 
M ar  Production  Board,  Communications  Branch,  or  the  Federal  Com- 
inunicat  ions  Commi.ssion. 

Senator  Pepper.  M ell.  to  a considerable  decree  is  it  not  proper  to 
i^ay  that  the  Government  is  actually  the  emjiloyer,  or  rather  the  one 
that  is  footing  the  bills  for  the  communications  industry  ? 

INIr.  Driesex.  IVell,  not  at  the  present  time.  I Avoiild  put  it  this 
Avay.  hat  Ave  are  concerned  Avith  is  communications  facilities  that 
the  GoA’ernment  must  have  to  pro.seciite  the  Avar. 

Senator  Pepper.  I mean,  aren't  mo.^t  of  the  me.ssages,  in  dollar 
A'olume.  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  Avar  ? 

Mr.  Driesex.  \es;  A ery  definitely. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  aber  all  the  Government  is  paviiur  the  bill 
isn  t it  ? 

Mr.  Driesex.  Yes;  Aery  definitely. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  it  is  not ‘today  strictly  a question  of  collec- 
tive bar^iaining.  as  in  the  normal  case,  biit  a matter  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  national  policy  ? 

Mr.  Drie.se;x.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  A ])olicy  that  Avill  so  stabilize  Ava^es,  for  example, 
in  that  industry,  as  to  bring  them  in  such  harmony  Avith  other  activi- 
ties as  to  make  the  employment  encouraging  and  attractiA’e  to  its  oAA’n 
eiu])loyees  so  that  they  AA’on’t  leaA  e it  ? 

Mr.  Driesex.  Well,  it  happens  in  this  particular  case  that  the 
effective  AA’orking  out  of  collective  bargaining  relationships,  the  hi,story 
of  the  effective  AA’orking  out  of  these  relationships,  has  aided  in  the 
development  of  a production  program  and  in  keeping  essential  Avorkers 
in  the  industry.  A large  part  of  the  disorganization  of  this  industry 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  frankly,  the  industry  isn’t  completely  organized 
and  that  you  don't  have 
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Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  You  say  that  the  industry  is  not 
conijiletely  oi'ganized 

Mr.  Driesex.  It  isn’t,  that  is  right,  and  you  don't  haA’e  the  imple- 
menting value  of  collectiA’e  bargaining. 

►Senator  Pepper  (contiiiuing)i  To  A\Iiat  extent  isn't  it  organized? 

Mr.  Driesex.  I\  ell,  the  AVestern  Union  Telegraph  is  not  completeU'' 
organized  and  the  Bell  Tele])hone  is  organized  veiw  loosely,  a federa- 
tion of  independent  unions. 

►Senator  Pepper.  AVouldn't  there  be  some  Avay  Avhereby  the  industry 
either  could  become  organized  as  to  its  employees,  or  the  employees 
could,  in  .some  Avay,  indicate  to  the  management  and  to  the  GoA’ern- 
ment, or  to  the  Government,  that  if  they  had  a reasonable  raise  in 
Avages  they  AAOuld  obligate  themselves  not  volimtarilv  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Driesex.  \ ery  definitel3^  The  employees  in  this  industry  haA’e 
already  done  that. 

Senator  Peppe:r.  I Avonder  if,  in  all  other,  or  if  in  many  other  in- 
dustries. the  same  thing  couldn’t  be  done.  For  example,  in  an  in- 
dustry that  is  AA’ell  organized,  AA'here  most  of  the  emjiloyees  are  members 
of  re.sponsible  unions,  Avhy  Avouldn’t  it  be  possible  for  the  Government 
and  those  unions  to  enter  into  an  understanding  or  agreement  Avhereby, 
upon  they  being  alloAved  reasonable  Avages  in  relation  to  other  indus- 
tries similarly  serA’ing,  and  reasonably  .satisfactory  AA’orking  conditions 
and  the  like,  and  given  certain  recognition  by  the  employer,  they  AA’ould 
be  Avilling  to  agree  that  they  Avould  not  attempt  to  detach  themselves 
Irom  their  employment  Avithout  the  permission  of  their  union,  Avorking 
Avith  the  GoA’ernment  ? 

Mr.  Drie.sex.  AVell,  it  is  certainly  correct,  and  Ave  have  a very  "ood 
example  of  that  as  I pointed  out,  in  the  maritime  industrv.  ‘ 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  knoAv  in  hoAv  manv  industries  siich  a ijlan  is 
being  AA’orked  out  ? 

Mr.  Driesex.  I only  knoAv  of  that  one  industrv,  the  maritime 
industry.  ‘ ' 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  something  like  that  might  be  one  Avav  of 
aA’oiding  the  necessity  of  a coerciA’e  freezing  order,  and  mi<dit  b'rimr 
about  a much  better  morale  among  the  Avorkers  if  it  Avere  AA-orked  out 
on  some  comprehensiA’e  jilan? 

Mr.  Driesex.  That  is  right.  This  communications  industrv  is  a 
]Rirticularly  good  example  of  a situation  where  a freeze  at  the  p'resent 
time  AA’ould  literally  create  chaos. 

Senator  PppER.  So  from  Avhat  I uiulerstand  vou  to  sav,  if  a Avorker 
leaA’es  your  industry  and  goes  into  another,  the‘n  he  has  to  be  trained 
tAvice,  he  lo.<es  the  benefit  of  the  training  he  had  in  your  industrv. 

and  he  has  to  be  trained  all  over  again  in  the  other,  and  there  is  a‘n 
economic  loss? 

^ ^’ke  to  emphasize  a 

point  I didn  t make  in  my  presentation,  and  that  is  that  the  Avorkers 

in  this  industry  have  a great  deal  of  seniority,  and  when  you  <rct  Avork- 
ers  Avitli  20  and  30  and  40  yeai*s’  seniority  leavin<r  the  indiistrv  it  is 

simply  because  they  don’t  get  enough  Avages  to  maintain  them'seh’es 
and  tliat  is  the  sole  reason,  ’ 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  you  Avould  say  that  the  manpower  iiroblem 
IS  very  directly  affected  by  the  matter  of  the  stabilization  of  wa^es 
and  you  might  say  working  conditions,  between  industries?  ^ ’ 
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Mr.  Driesen.  Tliat  is  true. 

Dr.  Merer  M hat  proposals  has  your  union  made  to  straighten  out 
the  present  chaotic*  wage  situation  in  this  industry? 

Mr  Driesen.  Well,  we  presently  liave  two  mapir  cases  pending  he- 
tore  the  \\  ar  Labor  Board,  one  m Postal  Telegraph,  nationally,  and 
one  in  tlw  M estern  Union  in  New  York  City,  which  is  the  largest  tele- 
graph office  in  the  world,  employing  about  7,500  people,  and  we  have 
made  comprehensive  proposals  for  wage  stabilization  in  this  country, 
and  inciden  tally  the  projiosals  in  licit  her  ca.se  would  entail  wa^e  iii- 
crea.ses  to  the  point  where  these  workers  would  get  as  high  wajes  as 
tlio  national  average  in  the  durable  goods  industrievS, 

Dr.  Weber.  Does  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  acceiitance  or  the  institution  of  wa^^e  .stabiliza- 
tion agreements  in  the  communications  industry  ? 

Mr.  Drii.sex.  No;  the  Feileral  Communications  Commission  has  no 
data  that 

Di.  A\  KBER  ( interjiosing) . Does  it  liave  any  authority?  That  is  to 
say,  I want  to  know  how  many  various  agmicies  you  have  had  business 
1 witnesses  this  morning  explained  that  what  goes  on 

in  \\  ashington  might  be  called  sho]iping  around  from  window  to  win- 
dow and  agency  to  agency.  At  how  many  agencies  has  vour  union 
shojiped  in  connection  with  this  problem? 

Mr.  Driesen.  I have  been  shopping  on  this  very  problem  at  the  Fed- 
eial  C ommiinications  ( ommission,  the  Board  of  War  Cdimmunications 
the  ('ommiinications  Branch  of  the  ’War  Production  Board,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  had  hearings  on  the 
matter,  and  also  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commm-ce  Com- 
mittee, Olid  the  Mar  ^lanpoiver  Commission  has  been  somewhat 
conceined  ^ith  the  problem.  There  are  also  .several  other  a<^‘encies 

Dr.  M'erer.  The  Mdir  Labor  Board? 

Mr.  Di  IIESEN.  Yes. 

Dr.  ’\Veber.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration? 

Mr.  Driesen.  No. 

Dr.  M EBER.  So  all-told  about  six  or  seven  agt*ncies  are  involved^ 

Mr.  Driesen.  MTll,  we  have  had  dealings  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  tires  for  motor  mes.sengers,  and  there  are  several  prob- 
lems in  this  industry — we  have  had  th.em  up  with  the  O.  P.  A. 

Idc  es  an^  single  one  of  these  agencies  have  the  power 
to  .sot  up  a unified  program  both  for  manpower  and  production  in 
communications?  ’ 

:Mr.  Driesen.  Well,  they  all  have  stated  that  they  haven’t. 

Dr.  Meber.  \ on  mean  that  the  six  various  agencies  that  you  have 
dealt  with  all  say  that  they  have  the  authority  to  establish  nianpower 
jirograms  in  the  communications  industry  ? 

]\Ir.  Driesen.  They  say  they  have  not  the  authority. 

Dr.  MTber.  None  of  them  has  the  authority? 

Mr.  Drie.^jen.  That  is  what  they  say,  they  pass  the  buck  to  the  other 
agencies.  Just  as  a sidelight  on  that,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  the  communications  industry,  and 
tnere  are  about  800,000  workers  in  the  communications  industry.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  doesn’t  have  one  single  person 
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on  its  entire  .staff  that  makes  any  .study  of  labor  problems  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Dr.  Merer.  ^ ou  mean  that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  no  data  on  mau])ower  questions  connected  with  this  indnsti'v? 

Mr.  Driesen.  Not  only  on  manpower  questions  connected  with  the 
industry,  but  they  don't  even  know  the  present  types  of  labor  in  the 
communications  industry.  The  forms  which  the  conqianies  report  on 
were  made  up  in  1919,  and  this  industry  has  been  completely  re\  amped 
but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the.se  forms. 

Dr.  MT.rer.  Is  there  any  agency  in  M'ashington  which  has  man- 
power data  on  the  communications  industry? 

IMr.  Driesen.  No. 

Dr.  MTrer.  And  this  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
agencies  in  M'ashington  dealing  with  the  question? 

Mr.  Driesen.  Very  vigorously. 

Dr.  Werer.  I notice  from  your  statement  that  your  union  brought 
before  tbe  Mhir  ('ommunications  Board  the  lack  of  a training  pro- 
gram in  this  industry  in  January  of  1912. 

Mr.  Driesen.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  MTrer.  Have  you  attenqited  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commi.ssion  since  its  establishment  in  April 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  Driesen.  No. 

Dr.  Werer.  Has  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or  the 
Mhir  Communications  Board  made  any 

Mr.  Driesen  ( inter])osing) . MT*  did  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  AVar  ^Manpower  Commission  because  the  Fedend  Communica- 
tions Commission  at  one  time  employed  a liai.son  man  who  has  uoav 
left  the  Commi.ssion  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  our  data  to  the 
AVar  Manpower  Commission.  This  particular  individual  left  the 
Commission  for  another  agency. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  And  there  is  still  no  over-all  training  program  in  the 
field  of  communications  ? 

Mr.  Driesen.  That  is  right,  not  only  as  far  as  private  industry  is 
concerned  but  as  far  as  the  needs  in  the  armed  forces  are  concerned. 

Dr.  AA^erer.  The  armed  forces  recruit  directly  from  the  presently 
existing  supply  of  communications  workers? 

Mr.  Driesen.  AATdl,  I will  give  you  a good  example.  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  a particular  day  about  2 months  ago  every  plant 
man  employed  by  Postal  Telegraph  left  Postal  and  got  a job  in  the 
Signal  Corps  and  that  made  I^ostal  Telegraph’s  operations  almost 
impo.ssible  for  a considerable  ]ieriod  of  time. 

Dr.  AATiber.  AAhmld  you  go  into  a little  detail  on  that?  Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  vou  sav  that  the  Armv  has  no  training 
program  in  the  field  of  communications? 

Air.  Drie.sen.  No;  the  Army  has  a training  program  but  they  also 
take  peo])le  from  private  industry.  Certain  tyiies  of  communica- 
tions workers  require  considerable  training,  up  to  5 years. 

Dr.  AA’^erer.  But  the  Army  is  taking  the  present  existing  supiily; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Air.  Driesen.  That  is  right.  For  example,  the  air  raid  detection 
work,  radio  communications,  requires  highly  skilled  radio  engineers, 
and  the  Army  has  obtained  most  of  the.se  people  from  private  radio 
companies. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Are  those  skilled  workers  drawn  into  the  Army  on  the 
basis  of  any  plan  of  withdrawal? 

Air.  Driesen.  Xo. 

Dr.  Weber.  From  civilian  industry? 

Mr.  DRrESK;x.  Xo. 

Dr.  Weber.  Are  they  recruited  on  the  basis  of  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  individual  ? 

Air.  Driese:x.  Very  largely. 

Dr.  Weber.  Does  the  pay  scale  in  the  Army  ditfer  as  much  as  $10 
or  $15  a week  from  what  they  are  receiving  in  ]:>rivate  indu.stry? 

Air.  Driesex.  It  is  higher — I will  put  it  this  way.  Let's  first  take 
telegraph  and  telephone.  The  civil-service  rating  for  a telephone 
operator  is  $1,280;  for  telegraph  operator  it  is  $1,440  and  $1,020,  and 
for  a Alorse  telegraj)!!  operator  it  is  $1,820.  That  is  the  civil-service 
rating.  These  ratings  are  all  higher  than  the  .starting  wages  in  either 
Postal  Telegraph  or  Western  Union.  They  are  at  about  the  same  level 
as  the  starting  wages  in  Bell  Telephone.  The  telephone  i-ating  in  the 
(Government  is  the  lowest  and  about  on  the  same  j)lane  as  private  in- 
dustry. In  the  other  categories  it  is  higher.  And  Postal  Telegraph 
and  A\"estern  Union — particularly  Postal  in  AVa.shington.  for  example, 
has  been  little  more  than  a training  ground  for  Government  operators 
who  get  their  training  in  these  companies  and  when  they  can  pass 
a teletype  examination  they  get  a job  with  the  Government. 

Dr.  AVeber.  As  I understand  it.  you  say  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  made  .some  type  c>f  study.  That  is,  on  page 
8vousav: 

Thu  facts  arc  now  available  as  the  result  of  a siu'oial  study  of  the  speed  of 
feleu'rapli  service  made  by  the  Federal  Commnnit'a lions  ('ommission  at  Tlie  request 
of  the  Board  <»f  War  C’omiimiiicalituis.  This  study  was  made  after  repeated 
requests  by  our  organization. 

lliat  study  is  of  the  spt^ed  of  seiwice,  it  is  a production  study? 

Mr.  DiiiESKx.  It  is  a production  study  and  it  also  jroes  into  tlie 
causes  for  the  slow-down  in  the  s]>eed  of  telefiraph  service. 

Dr.  Wehek.  And  you  indicate  that  this  repoit  is  secret  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Driesex.  Yes;  tlie  report  was  discussed  in  ^reat  detail  in  a 
journal,  an  industrial  journal,  called  Tele-(^onununications  Report. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  mean  that  wliat  is  su])])Osed  to  be  the  contents  of 
that  report  was  discussed  in  the  magazine  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Driesex.  Tlnit  is  ri^lit.  and  tlie  last  issue  of  the  ma<zazine  of 
the  industry  reports  that  this  report  is  now  a military  secret  and 
cannot  l»e  revealed. 

Dr.  Y EREin  That  is  to  sav  that  anvone  who  rea<ls  the  magazine  of 
the  industi'v  ]m)h:!l)ly  knows  about  as  uuk  h about  the  report  as  the 
industry  knows  about  it? 

Air.  Driesex.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  a military  secret  ? 

Air.  Di  UESEx.  A es ; tlu'  report,  fi’om  tin  aciaaint  of  the  industry 
itself,  reenforces  all  our  contentions  on  the  chaotic  ])roduction  situa- 
tion in  this  industry  and  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  a manpower  situa- 
tion. The  re])ort  savs  that.  The  iviioi’t  .‘^ays  that  the  allegations  made 
that  the  Arniv  military  messages  had  been  delaved.  causing  incal- 


culable losses  of  various  kinds,  is  true.  The  information  I give  you 
there  I culled  from  the  indu.stry  journals,  but  the  Government  will  not 
release  this  report  to  the  public  or  to  labor,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
supplied  the  Government  luobably  with  very  much  of  the  information 
therein. 

Dr.  AATber.  So  you  are  suggesting  that  what  we  have  here  is  an  in- 
dustry very  similar  to  a coiijier  or  nonferrous  metal  mine,  where  the 
indu.stry  is  absolutely  es.sential  to  the  war  etfort  and  yet  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a situation  close  to  a break-d«twii  because  of  the 
manpower  shortage,  which  in  turn  is  based  on  the  lack  of  a training 
program,  suh.staiidard  wages  and  other  conditions  which  have  not  been 
dealt  with  by  any  of  the  agencies  responsible? 

Air.  Driesex.  AATll,  to  put  it  mildly,  planning  in  this  indu.stry  is  in  a 
very  primitive  state.  The  industry  hasn’t  even  isolated  the  problem 
which  is  rapid  intercity  communications.  Xow  if  you  isolate  the  prob- 
lem you  will  see  that  there  are  two  kinds,  telephone  and  telegraph.  In 
telephone,  any  expansion  requires  enormous  uses  of  cojiper.  In  tele- 
graph, expansion  is  a matter  of  reallocation  of  manpower. 

Yet  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time  is  to  expand 
telephone  and  use  critical  materials,  and  contract  telegraph  where  no 
critical  materials  are  involved.  Air.  James  Lawrence  Fly  in  a radio 
speech  last  Saturday  night  indicated  that  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
(iovernment. 

Dr.  AV  EBER.  Have  you  brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the  AA’ar 
Production  Board  ? 

Air.  Driesex.  AT.s. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  Do  they  acknowledge  that  critical  material  such  as  cop- 
per will  be  used  in  that  expansion? 

Air.  Driesex.  Oh,  yes,  very  definitely. 

Dr.  AA’^eber.  How  many  tons  of  cojiper  are  required  ? 

Air.  Driesex.  AATll,  I couldn’t  tell  you  offhand,  but  the  telephone 
conqianies,  of  cour.se,  are  the  greatest  users  of  copper  in  the  country. 
I do  know  that  to  build  the  new  transcontinental  line  required  some 
270,000  tons  of  copper,  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  civilian  supjily. 

Dr.  AATber.  And  your  .suggestion  is  that  rather  than  ex{iand  the 
telephone  industry,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  develoj)  a manpower  policy 
for  telegi’aph  which  would  jiermit  it  to  handle  the  inci'easeil  load  with- 
out increased  facilities? 

Air.  Driesex.  A'es;  and  also  to  plan  the  most  effective  u.se  of  both 
tele])hone  and  telegratdi  facilitie.s.  I do  not  in  any  sense  wish  to  imply 
that  we  should  curtail  tele])hone. 

Dr.  AV  ebe:r.  A'ou  are  not  suggesting  that  we  sh.ouhl  ration  tele- 
jthones  ? 

Mr.  Driesex.  AATll.  that  might  he  well  too,  but  that  is  not  the  pri- 
mary and  most  obvious  thing  to  do  right  now. 

Senator  Pepper.  I think  that  is  all.  Thank  you  very  much.  That 
has  been  very  helpful  to  us,  Air.  Driesen. 

Air.  Xixon,  please. 

All*.  Xixon,  if  you  will  state  your  name,  the  representative  cajiacity 
in  which  you  come,  and  then  such  statement  as  you  care  to  make,  we 
will  thank  you. 

78420 — 42— pt.  1 
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STATEMENT  OF  EUSS  NIXON,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE, 

UNITED  ELECTRICAL,  RADIO  AND  MACHINE  WORKERS  OF 

AMERICA,  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Nixon".  My  name  is  Russ  Nixon,  and  I am  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Pilectrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America. 

I prefer.  Senator  Pe])per,  not  to  just  read  my  statement,  I would 
rather  talk  extemporaneously,  although  the  sub.stance  of  my  remarks 
is  contained  in  the  statement  you  have. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  will  have  your  statement  incorporated  in  the 
record,  and  yon  may  supplement  'it  by  such  comments  as  yon  care  to 
make. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nixon  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  oral  remarks.) 

Mr.  Nixon.  As  yon  know,  the  union  1 represent  is  engajied  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical,  radio,  and  machine  ecpiipment.  We  repre- 
sent, under  our  contracts,  something  more  than  450,000  people,  and 
such  corporations  as  General  Electric.  Westinghouse.  General  iNIotors 
Electrical  Divisions.  Allis-Chalmers.  R.  C.  A.,  and  some  more  than 
800  other  i)lants.  We  are  principally  in  the  fabricating  end  of  the 
war  production  program. 

By  this  time  it  will  have  been  made  apparent  to  you  that  labor’s 
approach  to  this  manpower  problem  is  based  ]U‘inci|)ally  upon  its 
emjihasis  upon  the  inevitable  interconnection  between  over-all  war 
])roduction  ])lanning  and  the  specilic  manpower  problem  with  Avhich 
you  are  concei-ned. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  it  is  just  impossible  to  a])proach  this  problem 
in  a piecemeal  fashion  apart  from  the  over-all  problems  of  total  mobili- 
zation of  all  of  our  resources.  That  fact,  which  has  IxHm  emphasized 
to  you,  determines  oui-  approach  to  many  sjiecific  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  particularly  with  manpowei-,' and  it  is  our  position"' that 
no  legislation  is  required  at  this  time.  IVe  feel  that  existing  powers, 
})liis  tlie  jiossibility  of  the  establishment  of  increased  powers  through 
executive  orders  of  the  Bresident,  are  amjile  to  meet  the  present  press- 
ing problems.  For  that  reason,  we  take  a joosition  strongly  opposed 
to  immediate  enactment  of  legislation. 

For  my  own  organization,  I want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
while  we  recognize  this  strong  position  against  legislation  at  the 
present  time,  tluit  does  not  necessarily  rule  out  for  the  future  the  jiossi- 
bility  or  the  desirability  of  legislative  enactments.  I say  that  betaiuse 
1 think  it  is  important  that  you  and  that  I he  country  as  a'  whole  under- 
stand that  labor’s  sole  objective  in  this  whole  question  is  the  winning 
of  the  war.  We  don  t have  any  other  question  of  freeing  ourselyes 
from  the  control  of  legislation  at  the  cost  of  the  war  effort;  we  don’t 
have,  and  I believe  this  is  general,  any  dogmatic  allegiance  to  lack  of 
compulsion  except  as  we  think  that  Voluntary  methods  may  be  the 
best  and  most  effective  means  of  contributing'to  the  war  effort. 

In  pait,  the  explanation  of  the  reason  ^vhy  we  oppose  legislation 
now  will  be  found  in  our  evaluation  of  the  reasons  why  legislation 
is  being  proposed  in  certain  circles  at  the  ]>resent  time.  I am  r"eferrimr 
now,  of  course,  to  rigid  manpower-control  legislation  which  has  been 
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suggested,  and,  it  should  be  clear,  not  to  the  type  of  legislation  that 
you  yourself  have  introduced. 

I think  that  the  first  reason  for  the  suggestion  of  this  legislation  in 
large  part  is  that  certain  forces  in  the  country  seek  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  the  necessary  wage  adjustments  that  would  inevitably 
come  from  the  establishment  of  stable  labor  market  conditions.  You 
brought  this  question  up  a few  moments  ago  when  you  were  question- 
ing Mr.  Driesen.  T think  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  the  past 
there  have  been  created  inequities  in  the  wage  structure  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  successfully  fight  off 
labor  organizations,  fight  off  the  attempt  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions in  their  plants ; in  some  areas,  for  various  reasons  labor  standards 
have  been  kept  as  a substandard  level.  In  a time  such  as  the  i)resent, 
when  there  is  a shortage  of  labor,  generally  speaking,  in  which  there 
is  a seller’s  market  in  the  labor  market,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency 
for  these  inequities  to  be  smoothed  out  in  an  upward  fashion,  there 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  for  the  worker  in  a substandard  plant  or 
imlustry  to  want  to  go  to  the  industry  where  he  can  earn  the  standard 
wages.  ' And  I am  afraid  that  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  are 
thousands  of  employers  who  see  at  the  present  time  the  danger  of  the 
competitive  advantage  that  they  have  enjoyed  over  the  years  through 
substandard  wages,  being  suddenly  wiped  out,  and  for  that  reason 
there  is  a ])rofouncl  and  basic  drive  coming  from  certain  circles  to 
substitute,  for  wage  adjustments  and  wage  stabilization,  a program 
of  freezing  labor  on  its  jobs. 

They  use  the  argument  of  inflation,  in  part,  to  offset  any  drive  for 
upward  wage  adjustments,  and  then  they  propose  freezing  labor  on  the 
job. 

It  is  our  position  that  any  constructive  and  effective  manpower  pro- 
gram must  recognize,  in  a disciplined,  organized  fashion,  orderly 
fashion,  the  role  that  wage  stabilization  must  play.  This  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  fiscal  requirements  of  our  country.  It  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  necessity  of  stabilizing  our  economy  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  danger  of  inflation,  and  it  certainly  is  necessary  that 
we  avoid  a situation  in  which  we  have  certain  workers  working  for  a 
low  rate  compelled  to  stay  on  that  job  while  they  see  their  brother 
workers,  merely  because  of  an  accident  of  their  location,  being  paid  at 
a higher  rate.  " That  will  not  contribute  to  the  sound,  solid  morale  that 
is  required  in  this  war  effort. 

Now  a second  reason  for  some  suggestion  of  legislation,  I believe — 
my  organization  believes — is  that  to  properly  handle  this  problem  we 
must  have  total  mobilization  of  all  our  resources  for  the  war  effort 
along  the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Tolan-Pepper  bill, 
along  the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Tolan  committee  over 
a period  of  months.  It  must  be  recognized  here  that  this  type  of  an 
approach  to  the  Avar  effort  means  that  we  cast  aside  many  of  the 
traditional  freedoms  of  American  industry,  Ave  cast  aside  laissez 
faire  guides  in  our  economy  to  a A^ery  large  extent,  Ave  cast  aside  the 
simple  guide  of  profitability  and  replace  it  with  the  all-compelling 
guide  of  what  is  necessary  to  mobilize  all  of  our  resources  for  total 
war.  We  haA’e  to  recognize  that  in  doing  this  we  create  resentment 
and  fear  in  the  minds  of  many,  many  industrial  leaders,  and  they  seek. 
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I am  afraid,  to  avoid  the  implications  of  total  mobilization  of  all  oiir 
ec(Hiomy  through  attempting  to  arbitrarily  invoke  rigid  controls,  and 
freezing  on  one  part  of  that  problem,  th<‘  labor  problem. 

Xow  one  other  reason,  in  our  judgment.  Avhy  this  ty{>e  of  legislation 
is  proj)osed,  particularly  by  certain  groups  in  the  administration,  is 
in  an  attemj)t  on  the  part  of  those  elements  in  the  administration  to 
veil  their  own  very  serious  failures  with  regard  to  our  production,  to 
veil  those  failures  behind  an  emidiasis  upon  the  labor  iiroblem  as 
such,  and  to  imply  that  in  some  way  Congress  has  been  derelict  by 
not  having  earlier  passed  manpower  legislation. 

We  have  to  be  pretty  honest,  I think,  as  we  apjiroach  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  entering  into  the  war,  and  we  have  to  recogjiize  that  after 
a year  in  the  war,  and  after  a good  bit  longer  than  that  in  the  defense 
jn-ogram,  we  are  a long,  long  way  from  total  mobilization  of  our  re- 
sources. we  are  not  in  a position  to  render  what  we  must  render  if  we 
are  going  to  })lay  our  proper  ]>art  in  total  war.  And  that  means 
sjiecific  faihires  down  along  the  line  during  the  past  months,  failures  of 
O.  P.  M.,  failures  of  S.  P.  A.  B.,  failures  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
It  means  failure  along  the  line,  in  many  respects,  of  the  Army,  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  ^Maritime  Commission.  It  means  failure  of  the  War 
Mani)ower  Commission  in  many  vital  respects.  This.  I think,  has 
come  to  concern  the  people  of  this  country  to  a very  marked  degree,  and 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  ado])t  a position  that  we  are  not  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  our  proper  job  in  war  mobilization,  but  nobody  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  And  I think  the  people  of  America  are  beginning  to 
look  for  the  person  that  is  responsible,  and  I think  that  some  people  in 
Government  circles,  fearful  of  the  resentment  of  the  public,  are  seeking 
for  some  way  to  hide  their  own  shortcomings,  and  have  turned  to  that 
good,  reliable  whipping  boy,  labor,  and  they  would  apply  the  lash  by 
api)lyiug  compulsory  labor-freezing  legislation  with  its  strong  impli- 
cation that  not  they,  but  somehow  labor,  is  responsible  for  our  failures 
to  date. 

Then  in  honesty,  and  in  fairness  to  a lot  of  people,  I think  you  have 
to  add  a fourth  category,  that  there  are  some  very  honest,  well- 
intentioned  but  misguided  j^eople  who  arc  {)roposing  this  type  of  an 
approach  to  the  maniiower  problem. 

As  I said  before,  this  union  of  mine,  together  Avith  the  C.  I.  O..  has 
long  associated  itself  with  the  type  of  proposals  that  have  emanated 
from  the  Tolan  committee,  for  centralized,  integrated  production 
])lanning.  We  continue,  to  associate  ourselves  Avith  that  proposal  and 
Avith  those  principles  of  operation.  It  is  our  feeling  that  at  the  present 
time  this  can  best  be  handled  through  an  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  that  this  is  e.ssentially  a probhan  of  the  executive  branch 
of  GoA'ernment  rather  than  the  legislative  branch  of  Go\ernment. 

Senator  Peitkr.  And  you  have  no  doubt  in  mind  flexibility  to  meet 
varving  conditions? 

:\rr.  N ixoN.  AVe  luiA’e  in  mind  flexibility,  and  Ave  hat'e  in  mind  speed 
as  Avell.  AVe  also  hat-e  in  mind  that  the  very  nature  of  the  ])roblem, 
sir.  is  such  that  it  is  probably  better  to  be  handled  by  the  Executiv^e 
otiice  of  the  President  rather  than  by  niore  than  500  Members  of 
Congress  attempting  to  deal  Avith  the  ])roblems  of  administering  a 
victorv  effort. 
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I Avant  to  hasten  to  say  this,  that  this  in  no  way  im])lies  a lack  of 
enthusia.sm  for  the  activities  that  Congress  has  Ix^en  engaged  in  and  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  further  actions  from  Congress  on  this  type  of 
question.  I think  there  is  no  question  but  that  Congress  has  a A’ery 
significant  role  to  ])lay  in  analyzing  critically  this  situation,  pointing 
out  the  shortcomings,  bringing  to  the  peo]de  of  this  country  Avhat  is 
Avrong  Avith  our  Avar-production  eflort,  and  telling  the  Executive  about 
it,  and  bringing  the  pressure  of  the  people,  because  they  are  the  moi’e 

direct  representatives  of  the  people.  • , i 

Noav  it  may  be  that  if  there  is  a resi.stance  in  the  executiA’e  branch 
to  meet  these  problems,  the  only  solution  Avill  be  through  congressional 
action.  It  happens  to  be  our  ojiinion  at  this  time  that  Ave  still  can 
moA'B  ahead  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  Avith  regard 
to  manpower  and  Avith  regard  to  total  mobilization,  more  effectiA^ely 
through  the  executive  actions  of  the  Government,  at  least  Ave  are 
ready  to  try  that  and  still  Avant  to  try  that  rather  than  legislation. 
Noav,  that  is  a verv  frank  statement  of  our  considered  thought  on 
that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  it  Avould  be  merely  a question  of  huv 
and  fact  as  to  Avhether  the  executiA’e  does  have,  under  existing  statu- 
tory provisions,  the  authority  necessary  for  an  over-all  and  compre- 
hensive program? 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  is  true. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  You  Avouldn't  IniAe  us  think  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  present  the  case  of  alternatiA’es.  Avould  you  ? 1 hat  is  to  say, 

if  you  Avere  pressing  for  action  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, this  does  not  automatically  exclude  j)ressing  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  on  the  same  general  lines  of  action,  does  it? 

Air.  Nixon.  No;  I don't  think  so;  I think  that  Ave  do  have  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  making  a choice  as  to  Avhich  is  the  proper  jdace  to 
proceed  right  uoaa’.  I realize  that  Avhat  your  question  implies  is 
action  on  tAvo  fronts  on  this  thing,  smd  I see  no  objection  to  it. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  Of  course,  if  we  make  a casual  stiuly  of  the  actions  of 
ihe  administration  itself,  it  Avould  a])pear  that  the  fir.st  front  upon 
Avhich  the  administration  alAvays  moves  is  the  congressional  front, 
that  is  to  say.  Avhen  there  is  any  basic  policy  question  before  it,  its 
first  action  is  to  turn  and  see  Avhat  the  Congress  Avishes  to  ilo.  Iioav  the 
Congre.ss  AA’ill  respond;  and  the  limits  to  its  action  and  the  direction 
of  its  action,  I think  yoti  Avill  agree  Avith  me.  frequently  haA’e  been 
set  by  congressional  opinion  and  tone,  so — I just  Avant  to  ptit  in  this 
suggestion  to  you — it  seems  not  quite  so  effectiA'e  to  limit  yourself  to 
one  branch  of  the  GoA’ernment  in  pushing  the  Avar-mobilization  ])olicy. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Of  cour.se,  Gmgress  Inisn’t  been  inactive  on  this  (pies- 
tion  up  to  the  pre.sent  time.  The  activities  of  the  Tolan  committee,  the 
iiitere.st  of  Senator  Pepper  in  these  problems,  has  had  an  extremely 
significant  or  perhaps  subtle  influence  on  the  administratiA’e  branches 
of  the  Government.  I think  Ave  luiA’e  to  also  acknoAvledge  that  AA’hat 
you  might  projiose  out  of  your  Avisdom  in  the  committee,  might  be 
quite  different  once  it  had  to  face  the  varied  currents  of  discussion  on 
the  broader  forum  of  the  Congress  and  Senate  floor. 

Senator  Pepper.  At  least  Congre.ss  Avould  have  no  desire  to  do  any- 
thing that  Avas  already  being  Avell  done. 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  is  certainly  true. 
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Soniitnr  Pepper.  And  Avonld  feel  it  nei'pssarv  to  intoi  v(‘np  h\  loms- 
lation  onl^f  in  ca.sp  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a laek  of  legislative 
authority  adequately  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  N ixoN.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  I notice  a .sentence  on  jiage  3 of  yonr  statement : 


Coiiicrcss  should  bring  its  influence  to  be.ar  on  the  execulive  liranches  for  the 
proper  uctions  of  war  inoliilization. 


I would  lake  that  to  mean  that  Congress  should  bring  not  ])art  but 
alb  or  as  much  as  possible,  of  its  influence  to  bear  on  the  executive 
branches  as  it  possibly  could.  Tbe  legislative  path  of  action  in  (\m- 
gress  is  its  most  powerful  type  of  influence,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  XixoN.  I think  I have  made  my  position  clear  that  there  are 
areas  of  opei'ation  in  the  administration  of  the  war  effort  which  are 
executive  rather  than  legislative,  and  we  seek  to  enqihasize  that  dis- 
tinction without  in  any  way  detracting  from  our  em]ihasis  upon  the 
paid  that  Congress  has  to  play. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  short,  if  the  executive  were  already  dealing  with 
this  problem  in  the  comprehensive  way  that  is  pro]iosed  by  the  Tolan 
committee  report,  and  by  the  legislatio  i to  which  you  referred  as 
offered  by  Mr.  Tolan  in  the  House  and  Senator  Kilixore  and  my.self  in 
the  Senate,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Congress  to  concern 
itself  with  the  problem? 


Mr.  Nixon.  That  is  certainly  correct. 

I would  like  to  make  one  other  ])oint.  As  you  may  know,  my  organ- 
ization is  represented  on  the  Labor-Management  Policy  Committee 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  through  the  person  of  our  director 
of  organization,  James  ISIatles.  He  authorized  me  to  say  here  that 
it  is  the  understanding  of  this  committee  that  the  proposals  which  it 
has  recently  submitted  to  the  President  through  Chairman  McNutt 
are  interim  proposals  for  the  handling  of  the  pressing  manpower 
problems  through  the  existing  machinery,  and  that  they  de|xmd  upon 
and  presume  that  the  over-all  type  of  reorganization  of  our  war  effort 
which  is  suggested  by  the  Toliin-Pepper  bill  and  by  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee’s reports,  will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  that  will  change,  then, 
some  of  the  nature  of  the  report  that  they  have  already  given  to  the 
President. 

Dr.  Weber.  Mr.  Nixon,  what  indications  does  your  union  have 
that  those  reorganizations  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government?  If  it  is  a military  secret,  don’t  tell  us. 

Mr.  Nixon.  If  it  was  a military  secret,  I wouldn’t  know  it.  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  assurances  there  are  or  what  straws  in  the  wind 
there  are.  I think  that  there  is  an  important  straw  in  the  wind  in 
the  sense  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  feel  pretty  strongly  about 
this  thing.  The  Manpower  C'ommission,  the  Lator-Management 
Policy  Committee,  merely  says  that  the  issuance  of  this  report  to  the 
President  is  based  upon  the  presumption  lliat  these  steps  will  be  taken 
and  that  this  reorganization  will  be  forthcoming. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  other  words,  the  President  understands  from  this 
report  of  the  Labor-Management  Committee  that  that  committee  sup- 
ports the  proposals,  the  reorganization  pi-oposals,  made  by  the  Tolan 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I think  he  does. 
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Dr.  Weber.  It  is  youi‘  impression  that  the  Ijabor-Management  Com- 
mittee has  .s(‘cn  the  President  and  said  that  they  supi)orted  the 

Mr.  Nixon  (interposing).  They  didn’t  .see  the  President,  they  sub- 
mitted their  propo.sals  to  the  President  through  Mr.  McNutt,  the 
C'hairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and  it  was  their  un- 
derstanding in  submitting  this  interim  set  of  juvqiosals  that  there 
must  be  forthcoming  a reorganization  of  our  war  etfoid,  which  will 
integrate  the  various  dejiartments  of  Government  along  the  general 
lines  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Tolan  committee  reports. 

I would  like  to  just  indicate  a cmqile  of  fields  in  which  there  is 
a very  immediate  need  for  some  congressional  action,  without  saving 
that  these  proposals  are  all  inclusive.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  You  may  know  that  there  has 
been  a large  sui'vey  on  the  registration  of  manpower.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  has  lieen  unable  to  analyze  that  survey 
for  war  manpower  jiurposes  because  it  has  not  been  appropriated  the 
funds  by  Congress.  The  solution  of  their  difficulty  is  obvious.  They 
need  the  money  to  do  this  job. 

Then  in  addition,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Employment 
Service  of  the  United  States  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  in  actuality 
it  is  oidy  semifederalized,  that  while  it  is  supposed  to  be  federalized 
there  ai-e  provisions  there  which  maintain  in  many  States  a primary 
allegiance  of  its  personnel  to  the  State  officials  rather  than  to  the 
Federal  officials. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Congress 
had  not  responded  to  certain  Budget  requests? 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  Requests  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  for 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Employment  Service  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  is  correct. 


Senator  Pepper.  How  much  has  the  Congress  failed  to  provide, 
and  when  was  the  request  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I am  not  just  sure  of  the.  dates  on  that,  sir.  Do  you 
know.  Dr.  Weber? 

Dr.  Weber.  That  was  submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  in  the  Senate  sometime  in  the  spring,  along  in  April,  shortly 
after  the  creation  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  just  a few  days  ago.  I recall  

Dr.  Weber  (interposing).  There  was  a siqiplementary  reque.st,  and 
whether  that  will  be  acted  on  is  still  uncertain,  too. 

Senator  Pepper.  There  was  an  appropriation  bill  a few  days  ago, 
a deficiency  appropriation  bill,  that  contained  a rather  large  item 
of  funds  for  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  that  fund  was  cut  for  the  Employment  Service 
from  $19,000,000  to  around  $12,000,000, 1 believe. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I wouldn’t  want  to  attenqit  to  give  von  the  details 
of  that  as  to  this  particular  situation,  btit  my  point  is  that  the 
Employment  Service  has  a serious  jiroblem  of  getting  sufficient 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  immediate  increased  job  that  it  has,  and 
particularly  to  analyze  this  registration. 

Senator  Pepper.  Analyze  what? 

Mr.  Nixon.  This  registration  of  manpower;  it  has  the  files. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  registration  of  manpower? 
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Mr.  Nixon.  Ihis  is  tlie  registration  of  )nan]io\ver  which  was  taken, 
not  loiifx  af^o,  of  all  the  men  between  IS  and  65.  It  has  information 
on  their  Avhereabonts  and  their  skills. 

Senator  I^epper.  Are  von  talkini;  about  the  selective  seiA'ice  regis- 
tration? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Iknployment  Service  has  tho.se  rec- 
ords; has  the  records  and  would  like  to  analvze  them  for  man- 
power purposes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  those  records  do  not  include  the  woman- 
power  of  the  country  at  all.  do  they? 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  think  you  can  adecpiately  deal  with  the 
manpower  ])rohlem  without  considering  adequately  the  woman- 
power  ])roblem? 

Mr.  Nixon.  No.  I think  that,  as  the  President  has  indicated,  it  is 
extremely  necessary  to  also  have  a similar  registration  for  the 
womanpower  of  the  country,  but  obviously  if  you  can't  analyze  the 
results  that  you  get  on  the  registration  of  man])ower,  it  doesn’t  do 
much  good  merely  to  take  a registration  of  woman])ower. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now.  then,  tliose  registrations  in  some  ca.ses  are 
rather  old  now,  are  thev  not?  Some  of  them  registered  in  the  first 
draft. 

Mr.  Nixon.  I think  that  would  be  the  evaluation  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  although  I think  the  Employment  Service  should  talk 
on  this  rather  than  myself,  but  they  aie  still  of  considerable  value. 

Senator  Pepper.  No  doubt.  Put  if  a real  inventory  of  the  man- 
power resources  of  the  country  were  taken,  would  it  not,  in  your 
o})inion,  be  preferable  to  have  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  do  that 
with  .M)inething  like  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  conducted  the 
1940  census,  so  that  it  might  bring  up  to  date  a complete  and  ac- 
curate record  of  the  whole  population,  its  skills  and  whereabouts? 

j\Ir.  Nixon.  You  are  making  a very  basic  point  that  we  neeil  to  have 
an  inventory  of  all  our  manpower,  and  1 agree  with  you  100  per- 
cent; there  is  no  question  about  that. 

I would  like  to  just  say  a few  words  about  some  of  the  individual 
experiences  of  onr  own  organization  among  its  450,000  members, 
which  has  some  relationshi])  to  this  problem. 

Throughout  our  experience  in  the  field,  it  has  been  emphasized  to  us 
that  there  is  a thorough  lack  of  planned  production,  and  that  it  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  manjiower  situation.  This  lack  of  planning  in  a 
large  degree  is  indicated,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  we  have  great 
exces.ses  of  manpower  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  we  have  extreme  shortages  of  manpower.  The  no- 
torious problem  of  the  New  York  area,  and  also  in  small  business 
tbroughout  the  country  is  an  illustration  of  this  particular  problem, 
and  it  is  reflec-ted  in  the  manpower  question  by  having  in  some  places 
.shortages  of  labor  and  in  other  [)laces  o\  ersupplies  of  labor. 

The  lack  of  jdanning  and  the  relatioiuship  of  over-all  planning  to 
manpower  is  reflected,  too,  in  the  fact  that  we  are  now  having  lay-offs 
of  workers  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Pepper.  Because  they  haven’t  got  jobs? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Becau.se  they  haven’t  got  jobs  and  liecause  there  is  either 
a shortage  of  materials  or  because  of  .some  lack  of  proper  scheduling. 
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that  they  have  been  making  a certain  ])iece  of  equipnamt  which  is 
made  uj)  too  far  in  advance,  and  our  people  an*  laid  off.  That  is 
happening  throughout  the  country  in  plant  after  plant,  in  the  most 
vital  war  production  jilaiits  that  we  have.  Now  that  is  a maiqiower 
problem,  it  reflects  a lack  of  jilanning  of  maniiower. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  situat  ion  also  shows,  does  it  not,  the  neces- 
sary correlation  there  must  be  between  mechanical  production  and  the 
u.se  of  raw  materials  and  the  use  of  manpower? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Absolutely. 

Thei’e  is  one  other  thing  I Avant  to  point  out  to  you.  and  that  has  to 
do  with  the  degree  of  utilization  of  labor.  It  has  heen  .suggested  by 
the  Tolan  committee  that  it  is  verv  desirable  to  have  some  kind  of 
labor  inspector;  that  in  some  way  it  is  necessary  to  check  and  see 
whether  or  not  manpower  in  a given  plant  is  being  fully  utilized.  1 
have  to  rejiort  to  you  that  in  a great  number  of  plants  thronghout  the 
country  skilled  men  are  being  hired  to  do  nothing;  they  are  standing 
around  inside  plants  with  no  Avork  to  do.  Their  employer  is  afraid  to 
let  them  go  becau.se.  if  he  does,  they  Avill  go  to  some  other  plant  or  move 
to  some  other  area,  for  Avork.  so  he  pays  them  a regular  daily  Avage  and 
they  stay  on  the  job  and  play  cards  and  sit  around  and  do  nothing. 
We  are  getting  reports  of  that  from  all  oA'er  the  country. 

I don't  need  to  tell  you  what  this  means  in  terms  of  Avar  ]n-oduction, 
but  I want  to  emphasize  one  thing  of  Avhat  it  means  in  terms  of  the 
morale  of  our  peojile.  You  just  can’t  go  to  the  country  and  tell  our 
j)eo])le,  “Produce  faster,  work  faster.  A\e  have  got  to  have  Avar  ])ro- 
duction.”  and  at  the  same  time  be  laying  men  and  Avomen  off  of  their 
jobs  and  at  the  same  time  having  men  hired  for  a job  and  doing  no 
Avork. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  cour.sp,  there  are  many  situations  in  which 
skilled  men  are  not  having  their  full  skills  utilized,  and  this  sjireads 
thronghout  many,  many  plants  oA'er  Avhich  Ave  have  jurisdiction,  using 
only  a A^ery  small  percentage  of  their  time  at  their  highest  degree  of 
skill. 

We  liaA'e  urged,  from  the  A'ery  beginning  of  the  ])rogram,  that  there 
be  an  integrated  training  program,  integrated  to  the  needs  of  jirodnc- 
tion.  That  has  neA’er  dewdoped;  it  just  doesn’t  exist  in  the  country 
as  a AAdiole.  and  as  a result  Ave  luiA’e  idle  machines  because  aa'c  don’t 
IniAe  enough  men  trained  to  do  the  job,  in  some  of  the  most  im])ortant 
Avar  production  plants  in  the  country.  I am  thinking  of  one.  for  ex- 
ample, in  NeAv  England,  where  they  make  .small  tools  of  a A'ery,  A’ery 
important  type,  a plant  of  more  than  6,000  men,  and  I dare  say  if  you 
AA’ere  to  aA'erage  uj)  the  degree  of  use  of  the  machine  hours  in  that 
plant  that  you  would  find  they  are  operating  at  less  than  70-percent 
capacity  because  they  don’t  have  the  manpoAver  to  do  the  job.  They 
baA’e  a whole  ncAv  section  of  that  ])lant.  Avitb  the  machines  standing 
there,  not  yet  put  to  Avork  becau.se  they  don’t  have  the  manpoAver  yet 
aA^ailable  to  do  that  Avork. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well.  Mr.  Nixon,  do  those  experiences  and  observa- 
tions lead  you  to  belieA’e  that  the  Tolan  committee  Avas  right  Avhen  it 
recommended  the  use  of  labor  utilization  inspectors  so  that  they  Avould 
knoAv  boAv  efficiently  the  labor  is  being  used  in  the  various  indiustries? 

Mr.  Nixon.  That  type  of  close  check-up  on  war  production  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 
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JSf'natoi’  PErpKR.  Foi-  exaniplo,  tlip  liafiich  commitloo  ivcommondpil 
that  we  p:el  mure  use  out  of  our  old  tilt's  as  a method  of  adtliua'  to  tlie 
ruliher  resourees  of  the  country.  You  aiv  suii^estiuo;  that  liy  projier 
supervision  and  coordination  and  jilannin^  we  could  add  to  our  man- 
power resources  liy  utilizing  more  fully  the  labor  we  already  have? 

l\Ir.  XixoN.  That  is  true,  and  let’s  understaml  one  tiling,  too,  that 
the  ajiencies  of  irovernment  have  many  ins|iectors  in  these  jilants. 
General  Somervell,  when  he  testified  before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. said  he  had  1.050.000  men  workinir  in  the  Services  of  Sipiplies, 
and  they  have  inspectors  throucliout  all  the  war  plants.  Yet  they  are 
not  directed  or  trained  to  do  this  essential  job  of  finding  out  whether 
or  not  we  are  g’ettinji  the  maximum  in  terms  of  ]n'oduction  from  the 
resources  you  have  in  a f];iven  plant.  I say  that  because,  with  re<::ard  to 
this  question,  there  is— — - 

Senator  Pepper  (interposin<z).  Suppose  the  inspectors  should  find 
there  is  a shortajre  in  one  ])lant  of  manpower  and  a surplus  in  another; 
have  they  "ot  any  ]>ower  to  move  them  from  one  ])lant  to  another, 
furnish  them  with  housing  facilities,  furnish  them  with  transportation, 
and  make  arranjrements  for  them  to  over  there? 

j\Ir.  Xixox.  Of  course  there  are  no  such  arrangements  ami  no  such 
powers,  and  only  in  a few  minds  such  as  yours  has  there  been  a real 
conception  of  the  need  of  that  type  of  thinji.  Obviou.sly  they  ilon’t 
have  those  arrangements  when  they  haven’t  even  conceived  of  the 
necessity  of  inspecting. 

Senator  Pepper.  I have  no  doubt  that  General  Somervell  would  be  a 


very  effective  chief  if  he  were  head  of  an  authority  that  was  set  up  to 
handle  the  question  of  manpower,  but  with  limited  authority  and 
means  to  tackle  it,  I don't  know  whether  he  is  able  to  do  the  job  effec- 
tively or  not. 


Mr.  Nixon.  There  is  one  thing  that  labor  can’t  understand,  and 
that  is  that  if  these  people  are  being  held  back  from  doing  these  things 
by  the  lack  of  power,  or  by  the  lack  of  some  kind  of  help  from  Con- 
gress. it  would  seem  to  us  that  they  would  owe  to  the  country  and 
to  Congress  some  kind  of  an  indication  of  what  the}^  need,  and  we 
don't  have  that  forthcoming  fi-om  the  war  agencies  at  the  present 
time. 


(At  this  point  Senator  Pepper,  due  to  a previous  engagement,  was 
forced  to  absent  himself  from  the  remainder  of  the  session.) 

Mr.  Nixon.  I would  like  to  make  two  more  brief  points.  One  is 
with  regard  to  what  you  might  call  new  sources  of  labor;  that  is,  new 
for  war  production.  I refer  to  the  utilization  of  womanpower,  aliens, 
and  Negro  labor. 

There  just  is  no  over-all  direction,  from  a manpower  point  of  view, 
to  bring  about  full  and  adequate  utilization  of  these  sources  of  labor. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  ve  have  examples  of  increased 
utilization  of  women  and  of  Negroes,  and  we  boast  sometimes  about 
the  degree  to  which  we  are  doing  things.  Those  boasts  can  be  based 
only  on  an  increase  that  is  relative  to  a very  small  use  at  some  time 
in  the  past,  rather  than  to  any  type  of  realistic  approach  to  the  total 
effective  utilization  of  these  .sources  of  labor. 


Again  to  refer  to  this  plant  that  I just  mentioned  a short  time  ago, 
there  are  only  one  or  two  Negroes  out  of  six  or  seven  thousand  workers 
in  that  entire  plant.  As  serious  a problem  of  lalior  .shortage  as  they 
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face  there,  they  have  not  yet  .seen  fit  to  really  develop  the  lUilization 
of  Negro  labor. 

Not  only  that,  (hey  have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  on  the 
use  of  women,  and  in  all  of  this  the  discretion  of  how  far  they  go, 
of  what  they  (lo,  in  connection  with  this  particular  type  of  improved 
manjKiwer  jiolicy,  is  purely  up  to  their  own  discretion,  dhere  is  no 
over-all  governmental  direction  with  relationship  to  this  problem. 

Now  I Avould  like  to  conclude  by  referring  to  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent INIurray,  and  akso  of  Senator  Thomas,  for  the  calling  of  a joint 
conference  of  labor,  management  and  Government,  to  deal  with  this 
manpower  problem  in  a voluntary  way.  I am  not  sure  that  tlie 
country  as  a whole  ap]U'eciates  the  full  significance  of  the  consequences 
of  the  conference  that  was  called  last  December  1941,  supervised  by 
Chairman  Davis  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  Senator  Thomas,  for 
the  pur])o.se  of  arriving  in  a voluntary  fashion  at  some  agreement 
with  regard  to  strikes  in  war  iiulmstries,  I am  not  sure  that  the  public 
fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  on  a very  voluntary  basis  this  group 
met  and  evolved  a })olicy  which  has  been  as  successful  a policy  as 
one  could  have  possibly  hoped  for,  virtually  solving,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, the  strike  problem  for  the  war. 

I mention  this  here  because  of  the  significant  and,  as  I am  told, 
decisive  contribution  to  that  conference  made  by  Senator  Thomas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  potentialities  of 
voluntary,  cooperative  action  on  this  type  of  a problem.  I think 
Senator  Thomas  is  wise  in  urging  it,  and  I think  that  President  Murray 
is  very  wise  in  urging  that  type  of  an  approach  to  the  problem. 

That  concludes  what  I want  to  say. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  function  do  you  envisage  by  the  labor-manage- 
ment committees  in  the  plants,  in  manpower  mobilization,  Mr.  Nixon? 

Mr.  Nixon.  What  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Weber.  The  labor-management  production  committees  in  the 
plants,  what  manpower  functions  do  you  think  that  they  might  well 
have  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  Are  you  talking  about  where  the  labor-management 
councils  really  function? 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nixon,  In  those  very  few,  in  the  very,  very  great  minority 
of  cases  w’here  they  have  a real  function,  I would  say  that  such  a 
council  might  function  first  on  the  question  of  draft  deferments 
within  a plant,  and  that  they  might  function  with  regard  to  labor 
utilization  in  cooperation  with  the  so-called  labor  inspectors.  They 
certainly  have  a most  significant  function  to  play  with  regard  to 
training,  because  whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  men  in  the  plant 
know  that  the  men  in  the  plant  do  the  training.  The  training  of 
new'  w'orkers  is  done  for  the  most  significant  jiart  in  the  ]ilant,  on 
the  job,  by  skilled  workers  who  contribute  their  skill  and  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  new  man. 

I wouldn’t  w’ant  to  misguide  the  committee  on  this  ]rarticular  issue, 
into  thinking  that  labor  production  councils  are  really  of  greater 
significance  than  they  really  are. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  is  their  significance  at  the  present  time  ? 
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^Ir,  Nixon.  Lot  nio  just  say  lliat  tlioii’  si<iiiilioanoo  has  boon  con- 
sidorably  oxajrjioratod.  In  savin, ir  tliat.  I don't  say  that  they  are  not 
oxtrenioly  ini])ortant,  tliat  tin*  etlective  lunoiioninjr  of  mana^tMuetit- 
lahor  production  councils  is  not  extremely  ini[)ortant.  that  there  are 
niany  cases  where  they  are  operating  in  a very  fine  fashion  and  mak- 
ing a very  i^reat  contribution;  hut  I am  sayinj*:  this,  that  perhaps  in 
the  last  majority  of  cases,  in  the  vast  majority  of  war  industries,  the 
joint  lahor-manairement  production  councils  are  just  not  functioidnj? 
eflt'ctively,  they  either  don’t  exist  or  where  they  do  exist  they  have 
a paper  existence  in  many  cases,  or  if  they  have  anythiiifi  more  than 
a ])aper  existence  they  are  dealing  w ith  minor  problems  and  not  with 
the  basic  problems  of  war  product ioti. 

I think  a Senate  committee  that  is  paying  attention  to  this  (juestion 
shoitld  have  the  tnith  on  that  particulai  matter. 

Dr.  W EBER.  So  that  out  of  15,000  war  ])lauts.  we  wotdd  find  manaue- 
ment-labor  production  cottncils  of  some  type  in  how  many  ^ 

Mr.  Nixon.  I think  the  War  Production  Board  rejtorts  about  1.500. 
although  I am  not  sure  of  that  figure. 

Dr.  Weber.  Of  that  number,  bow  many  do  they  thiidv  are  effective? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I hesitate  to  try  and  answer  th.at  (piestion  of  how  many 
they  think  are  etlective.  I supiiose  the  "War  Production  Board  thinks 
1,500  of  them  are  etlective. 

Dr.  AVeber.  AVhat  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I hesitate  to  try  to  make  a statistical  indication.  I 
would  say  it  is  a small  proportion  of  them  that  are  reallv  ojierating 
effectively,  I don’t  su])pose  a fourth  of  them  are  really  operating 
effectively  on  the  vital  production  ])robl.*ms  they  face  in  their  plants. 

Dr.  AA  EBER.  Is  your  union  satisfied  with  the  emphasis  and  support 
which  the  administration  has  given  to  the  labor-management  [uoduc- 
tion  cf)mmittee  drive? 

Mr.  Nixon.  AA”ell,  the  only  sitpport  That  we  have  had.  of  course,  is 
a coujffe  of  speeches  by  Air.  Nelson  and  some  rather  ineffective  and 
superficial  gestures  by  the  Labor  Produc  tion  Division  in  certain  sitit- 
ations,  w’hich  have  really  no  effect.  AA’^here  they  have  developed,  they 
have  developed  on  the  basis  of  relationship  between  labor  and  man- 
agement rather  than  bt'cause  of  an}'  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Dr.  AA’^eber.  So  that,  in  the  opinion  of  yottr  union,  the  functioning 
of  the  present  labor-management  production  committees  and  the  initi- 
ative for  their  estalclishment,  has  not  come  ]irimarily  from  the  admin- 
i.stration  or  from  the  AAhir  Production  Board? 

Air.  Nixon.  Before  Donald  Nelson  made  his  statement  on  war  pro- 
duction councils,  my  union  had  approximately  100  such  cotmcils  in 
operation.  AA^e  were  contactc'd  by  reprc'^entativc's  of  Donald  Nelson 
liefore  he  made  his  spm’h.  for  advice  as  to  how  to  make  these  things 
function.  J^o  obviously  in  otir  case,  while  his  spet'ch  gave  a certain 
kind  of  imjietus,  that  speech  has  not  been  rep(>at(‘d  either  in  tei'ins  of 
juiblic  utterances  or  in  terms  of  any  effe'-tuat ion  of  AAhir  PrcKluction 
Board  policy  with  respect  to  production  councils. 

Dr.  AA  EBER.  But  at  various  times  the  spokesmen  of  organizecl  labor 
in  the  country  have  met  with  Air.  Nelson  on  this  subject,  haven’t  they, 
and  thcw  have  been  given  some  indication  that  the  administration 
would  push  the  labor-management  pi'oduction  committee  drive? 
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Mr.  Nixon.  I suppose  that  the  appointment  of  Air.  Alarshall.  of 
AVestinghouse,  as  chairman  of  the  AA"ar  Production  drive  is  a certain 
kind  of  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Dr.  AA’^eber.  AAdien  was  he  ajipointed  ? 

Mr.  Nixon.  I would  say  3 or  4 weeks  ago. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  committees  that  at  the 
pre.sent  time  are  concerned  with  plant  training,  labor  utilization,  or 
occupational  deferment?  Are  there  any  of  them  that  have  any  part 
of  those  responsibilities? 

Mr.  Ni.xon.  I think  you  would  find  that  some  of  our  committees  are 
operating  on  those  questions,  but  I would  not  say  it  was  general.  It 
must  be  understood  that  mv  union  is  extremely  desirous  of  establishing 
these  committees  in  effective  oiieration,  we  think  they  are  extremely 
important  foi‘  the  war  effort,  we  think  that  they  have  an  extremely 
great  contribution  to  make. 

Our  concern  is  not  in  the  lack  of  their  potential  contribution,  but  in 
the  fact  that  that  potential  contribution  has  not  been  realized. 

Dr.  AA’^eber.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Air.  Nixon  is  as  follows:) 


Thp  winning  of  the  war  at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  the  tirst  objective  of 
this  union.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  approach  the  manpower  problem. 
Labor  puts  no  other  consideration  before  this  basic  objective,  and  its  -strong  oppo- 
sition to  manpower-ccc.trol  legi.slation  at  this  time  is  ba.sed  purely  upon  what  it 
considers  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  war  effort. 

The  heart  of  labor’s  approach  to  the  manpower  problem  is  the  understanding 
of  tlie  complete  interdependence  between  manpower  problems  and  a proper, 
planned  program  of  total  mobilization  of  all  our  national  resources  for  the  war. 
The  manpower  question  cannot  be  handled  piecemeal  and  apart  from  the  larger 
war  mobilization  question,  not  merely  because  that  would  not  .solve  the  manpower 
problem,  but  also  because  it  would  fail  to  meet  the  basic  problems  of  war  pro- 
duction. This  union  is  thoroughly  opi>o.<ed  to  manpower  legi.slation  at  this 
time. 

Proposals  for  legislation  arl.se  from  various  sources  and  for  various  reasons. 
First,  proposals  to  freeze  labor  ai’e  forthcoming  from  reactiimary  business  ele- 
ments who  would  seek  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  wage  adjustments  to  stabilize 
the  labor  market.  In  the  past,  various  employers  have  succeeded,  by  numerous 
devices,  in  preserving  substandard  levels  of  wages  for  their  employees.  In  a time 
like  the  present  these  employees  naturally  would  leave  substandard  wage  jobs 
for  work  at  standard  pay.  Consequently  these  employers  foresee  the  loss  of  the 
conqietitive  advantage  they  have  gained  as  a result  of  years  of  successful  strug- 
gle against  labor  organization  and  improvement  of  working  conditions.  Their 
only  answer  is  arbitrary  freezing  of  men  on  the  jobs.  They  misuse  the  inflation 
issue  to  protect  their  privileged  position  of  exploitation  in  arguin.g  agauist  elimi- 
nation of  wage  inequalities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  urge  the  frec'zing  of 
labor  on  low-paid  jobs  through  legi.slation. 

Second,  some  forces  propose  labor  freezing  legi.slation  at  this  time  in  a de.sperate 
last-ditch  effort  to  forestall  the  establishment  of  truly  centrally  platined  mobili- 
zation of  our  national  resources  for  the  war.  Such  total  mobilization  inevitably 
invades  the  traditional  fields  of  free  activity  of  American  industry.  It  limits 
free  enterjirise  and  does  away  with  laissez  faire  control  (tf  the  economy.  It  sub- 
stitutes for  the  simple  market  guide  of  profitability  the  all-compelling Objectives 
of  total  mobilization  of  all  our  national  resources  for  use  in  total  war.  To  avoid 
these  eon-sequences  many  interests  are  gra.sping  at  a straw  in  the  hope  that  if 
only  they  can  freeze  labor  iierhaps  they  can  avoid  added  regulation  of  their 
usual  corporate  freedoms. 

Third,  legislation  is  proposed  at  this  time  by  certain  administration  forces  who 
seek  in  this  way  to  veil  their  own  grievous  failures  to  org.anize  properly  the  re- 
sources of  tile  Nation  for  the  war  elTort.  It  must  be  candidly  recognized  that 
almost  a year  after  our  entry  into  the  war  this  Nation  is  .vet  far  fr.im  having 
organized  its  full  economic  strength  for  maximum  military’ efforts.  The  Amer- 
ican people  inevitably  are  asking  themselves  who  is  to  hlame  for  this  failure. 
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Tlio  adininistraiion  with  its  auThvtrity  over  I ho  war  ajronoios.  tlie  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  War  Ih’oduciion  Board,  and  the  War  Man- 
pinver  Commission,  has  res]ionsil)iIity  for  tlie  success  or  failure  totally  to  mobilize 
our  Nation.  Some  of  the  administration  representatives.  oonsci<uis  of  their  own 
overwhelming  failure,  and  fearing  a deluge  of  public  indignati«m  as  a result,  seek 
to  confuse  and  divert  public  attention  from  their  t>wn  shortcomings  to  that  old 
reliable  whiiiping  boy,  labor.  I'hey  would  apply  the  lash  through  coniptils<iry 
manpower  legislaii<m  with  its  implication  of  labor's  resixinsihility  for  what  is 
in  reality  the  failure  of  the  administration  in  the  field  of  war  mohilizat ion. 

Tliis  union,  with  the  ('ongress  of  Indnst li.il  Oi'ganiz:itions  in  gemu’al.  has 
long  sup])oi'ted  the  gcaieral  type  of  projiosals  to  be  fouiul  in  the  various  n'ports 
of  the  Tolaii  ctunmittee.  requesting  centralized,  planned  war  production.  We 
coiitimie  to  assoeiatt*  ourselves  with  th<»se  pr<tposals.  It  is  onr  prcsetil  view  tliut 
the  objectives  sought  by  the  Tolan  committee  are  In^st  to  be  achieved  through 
cxectuive  action,  rather  than  through  legislation.  Iiah^ed.  it  should  be  clear 
that  war  mobilization  is  a task  of  the  execut-ve  branch  rather  than  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  governimuit.  Feeling  very  strongly  that  under  the  circum- 
stanc(*s  the  maiip<iwer  question  slionld  not  be  handled  by  legislali<»n  at  this 
time,  it  should  still  be  clear  that  the  possible  necessity  of  congressional  action 
at  some  time  in  the  future  is  not  ruled  out.  Above  ali.  it  should  he  recogniz<'d 
that  it  is  our  view  that  Congress  has  a imtst  important  role  to  play,  and  must 
continue  critically  to  evaluate  the  actions  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment ami  point  our  its  shortcomings.  C'(mgress  should  bring  its  infiucnce  to 
bear  on  the  executive  branches  for  the  proper  actions  of  war  mobilization. 

Above  all,  our  approach  on  this  problem  must  be  understo<Kl  in  connection 
with  our  demand  for  an  over-all  reorganization  of  our  war  agencies  in  order 
to  give  fully  integrated,  central  direction  to  the  t(»tal  mobilization  of  man- 
power and  all  other  national  resmirce.s  for  The  war.  This  nition  is  represented 
on  the  Lahor-Managemeiir  Policy  Committee  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion by  its  Director  of  Organization,  Mr.  James  J.  Matles.  I am  authorized  to 
say  for  him  that  the  recent  proposal  of  that  c<imniitree.  sulmiitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Chairman  McNutt,  is  understood  t<»  be  an  interim  proiM»sal  to  handle 
pressing  maiqxtwer  problems  under  existing  machinery  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
general  reorganization  of  war  agiaicies.  The  proposal  presumes  tliat  the  iiec- 
t‘ss:iry  over-all  reoruanization  of  our  governmental  war  agencies  along  the  lines 
of  the  Tolau  committee's  proposals  will  be  forthcoming.  This  will  put  an  end 
to  the  inexcusable  and  tragic  jurisdictional  competition  and  confusion  between 
tlie  War  ManiM>wer  Commission  and  the  War  Pnuluethni  Board  and  other  war 
agencies.  This  step  must  he  made.  It  is  <uir  lirst  and  primary  war  produ(*tion 
problem  and  is  the  absolutely  imperative  prerequisite  to  any  stable  and  rational 
handling  of  the  maniM)wer  problem. 

Two  actions  which  Congress  might  immediately  take  to  improve  the  situation 
might  well  be  pointed  out.  First,  legislation  strengthening  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  is  vitally  needed.  The  United  States  Employment  Service 
has  taken  a registration  of  maniMiwer  but  has  been  unable  to  analyze  These  files 
because  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  funds  for  this  puri)ose.  'Furthermore, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  various  reasons  still  remains  only 
semifederalized  in  actuality,  and  thus  its  oiK^rating  effectiA^eness  is  weakened. 
These  defects  must  be  corrected.  Second,  the  jjrocurement  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Army,  Navy,  and  ^laritime  Commis>ion,  particularly,  should  he  re- 
quired by  law  to  follow  the  directives  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in  the 
placement  of  their  order.s 

The  experiences  of  this  unhm.  in  its  hundreds  of  plants  throughout  the  Nation, 
bears  testimony  to  the  lack  of  any  adctpiarc  program  for  the  mobilization  of  our 
national  resources.  Training  programs  liave  not  been  developed  in  adequate 
size  or  scojie.  There  has  been  no  (dfective  integrati<»n  of  the  training  program 
to  the  actual  over-all  needs  of  expanding  war  production  and  the  expanding 
size  of  onr  Army  and  Navy.  Machines  lie  idle  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  men. 
The  uTiUzation  of  Negroes,  aliens,  and  women  proceeds  in  an  utterly  haphazard 
fashion,  without  effect h’c,  conscious  direction  from  governmental  agencies. 
Above  all,  the  shortcomings  of  onr  over-all  war  production  progi’am  liave  created 
s(‘rious  manpower  problems  in  the  jilants  where  our  workers  are  employed.  In 
some  areas  we  have  large  i»ools  of  unemployed  men  and  women.  In  other  areas 
with  overloaded  contracts  we  have  idle  niachifies  because  of  the  lack  of  men 
and  women.  In  still  other  plants,  and  these,  unfortunately,  are  very  numerous, 
as  tlie  result  of  the  lack  of  balance  in  our  war-production  program,  skilled  work- 
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ers  iirc  t'lnployod  to  stmul  iirnuiid  and  do  nolhins.  Iiy  an  niniiluycr  who  liojw*!.!  to 
b('  able  to  ust'  tboin  soon,  Otbor  skilloil  wni  kers  arc  not  Ix'inj;  used  at  their  full 
skill. 

Yonr  disenssion  of  tlie  manpower  proldein  is  forninate  lieeauso  it  points  out 
.so  eb'arly  our  sliorteoininj^s  and  onr  i eiiuirenients.  Toial  war  recpiires  total 
mobilization  of  all  resources. 

Dr.  Wkbkr.  Mr.  'Wislmrt,  will  you  state  for  tlie  record,  please,  your 
name,  addres.s,  and  otlicial  hiisiiies.s  connection  l' 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  WISHAET,  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR,  UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE,  AIRCRAFT,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Air.  \VisH.\KT.  Afy  name  is  James  Wisliart ; bnsine.ss  address.  411 
AVe.st  Milwaukee  Street,  Detroit,  Alich.  I am  research  director  of  the 
United  Antomuhile,  Aircraft,  and  Agricultural  Implement  IVorkers  of 
America. 


Dr.  Wkbkr.  Yon  may  proceed  Avith  your  statement. 

Mr.  WiSHART.  I .should  he  glad  simjtly  to  .snhmit  the  statement  and 
have  it  made  part  of  the  record,  to  save  yonr  time. 

Dr.  Weber.  That  may  he  done,  hut  could  yon  also  summarize  it 
orally  in  about  o minutes? 

(Air.  'Wishart’s  prepared  statement  will  he  found  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  oral  remarks.) 

Air.  WisiiART.  The  statement  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  Detroit 
situation  Avliich  differs  in  .some  material  aspects  from  tlie  situation  in 
other  areas  where  more  critical  labor  shortages  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

I'p  to  approximately  2 months  ago,  Detroit  was  an  area  of  actual 
labor  surplus,  we  had  large  numbers  of  workers  unemployed  during 
the  period  of  change-over  from  the  automobile  production  to  war  pro- 
duction. So  that  the  manpower  problem  in  Detroit  is  a thing  of 
comparatively  recent  development. 

Aly  statement  indicates  the  anticipated  increase  in  employment  in 
Detroit  Avar  factories  on  the  basis  of  projected  production  schedules  up 
to  the  middle  of  1943. 

I Avill  say  very  frankly  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  material 
situation,  and  the  shoi-tages  Avhicli  in  many  cases  are  hampering  the 
operation  of  Avar  plants,  that  the  total  figure  there  for  employment  may 
he  open  to  some  cpiestion.  I don’t  belieA’e  it  Avill  be  quite  as  large  as 
the  prophecies  Ave  have  receiAed  from  the  AVar  Production  Board 
Avonld  indicate. 

llowev’er,  it  is  A’eiy  clear  that  at  lea.st  100.000  additional  workers  Avill 
he  required  in  Detroit.  AYry  large  numbers  of  Avorkers  are  being 
taken  out  of  AAar  plants  through  selective  service.  Tlie  city  is  tre- 
mendously croAvded  and  no  housing  is  available,  and  the  manpoAver 
problem  has  become  one  of  central  importance  in  the  Avliole  question 
of  Avar  production  in  Detroit. 

Ill  brief,  tlie  position  of  the  U.  A.  AA".  is  that  the  pulling  in  of  Avorkers 
from  outside  of  Detroit,  from  the  farm  region  of  Alichigan,  from 
otlier  centers  in  Alichigan,  and  from  outside  the  State  of  Alichigan, 
must  stop;  and  that  the  increased  labor  force  in  Detroit  must  come 
primarily  from  available  labor  reserves  in  that  city  at  the  present 
time. 
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I5y  that  Ave  moan  women,  Xo^roos,  ami  wo  moan  certain  otlior  minor- 
ity j^ronjis  Avliich  liave  not  boon  drawn  into  the  war  prodnctioji  olTort. 

In  addition  to  that,  I think  it  is  very  imi)ortant  to  ompliasizo  a 
poijit  that  Mr.  Xixon  was  speakino'  of  some  minutes  a^o,  and  that  is 
the  more  efficient  utilization  of  labor.  1 can  supplement  his  testimony 
there  by  sayinj;  that  in  many  plants  hoarding  of  labor,  particularly  in 
tile  skilled  classifications,  is  going  on  to  a A'ory  high  degree  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  in  addition  the  curtailments,  the  sloAv-downs, 
created  by  material  shortages,  result  in  a comparatively  low  level  of 
efficiencv  in  the  utilization  of  Avorkers  now  employed. 

I think  that  Avhole  problem  should  lie  tied  in  A'ery  directly  to  the 
question  of  labor-management  production  committees;  tied  in  also 
very  directly  Avith  the  problem  of  fuller  and  more  eft'ecti\e  labor 
represent  at  ioii' 

Dr.  AVeher  (interposing).  Cmdd  I interrupt  you  there?  What  is 
the  status  of  the  labor-management  production  committee  drive  in  the 
automobile  industry  ? 

Mr.  WisiiAKT.  The  status  of  the  drive  there  is  very  bad.  I should 
say  that  there  are  not  more  than  15  or  20  plants  in  the  industry  in 
Avhich  there  are  any  eifectiA’ely  functioning  labor-management  pro- 
duction committees. 

Dr.  Weber.  Whose  plants  are  those? 

Mr.  WisiiART.  I could  cite  tlie  Packard  Aircraft  Engine  plants  and 
marine  engine  diA'ision.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Ford 
plants.  But  Avith  the  exception  of  certain  other  of  the  smaller  ])lants, 
tliat  is,  the  plants  of  tAvo  or  three  hundred,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  noAv  existing  or  operating  in  the  imlustry. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  General  ^Motors  and  Chrysler  Avelcome  the  idea? 

Mr.  W iSHART.  ]\Ir.  C.  E.  Wilson,  if  I remember  the  neAvs})a]ier  story 
correctly,  had  some  very  sharp  criticism  to  bring  foi'Avard  against 
Mr.  Nelson’s  proposal  when  that  ])roposal  Avas  first  advanced. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  Avas  that  criticism? 

Mr.  WisHART.  Specifically  IMr.  Wilson  implied  that  the  pro])osal  of 
labor-management  production  committees  Avould  infringe  on  essen- 
tial management  prerogatiA’es  in  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 

Dr.  Weber.  Has  your  union  made  any  representations  to  General 
Motors  and  Chrysler  ? 

Mr.  WTshart.  Our  union  has  consistently  sought  to  establish  these 
committees  in  the  plants  of  General  Motcn’s  and  Chrysler, 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  have  contracts  Avith  both  of  those  companies? 

Mr.  W ISIIAKT,  We  h aA^e  signed  contracts,  AA'e  haA*e  been  carrying  on 
collective  bargaining  in  those  plants  since  1937. 

Dr.  Weber.  Does  either  Geneial  Motors  or  Chrysler  advance  any 
teclnncal  arguments  in  regard  to  engineering  considerations  and  mass 
production  methods,  against  the  proposal  for  labor-management  i)ro- 
duction  committees? 

Mr.  AT  ISHART.  No  arguments  of  that  kind  have  been  advanced.  I 
might  say  in  this  case  that  through  the  initiative  of  our  local  unions, 
labor-management  committees  AA'ere  smuggled  into  one  or  two  plants 
of  tbe  General  Motors  Corporation.  HoAvever,  the  functions  of  these 
committees  were  so  restricted,  so  much  diA'erted  from  basic  production 
problems,  that  their  value  has  been  highly  questionable,  although  I 
should  say  in  all  justice  that  in  the  Oldsmobile  plant  of  the  General 
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Motors  Corporation,  now  engaged  in  ordnance  production,  there  has 
been  a certain  amount  of  effective  work  done,  although  from  the  in- 
formation I have  that  Avas  without  the  knoAvledge  of  the  higher  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  the  corporation  itself. 

Dr.  Weber.  Has  either  the  automobile  union  or  the  C.  I.  O.  made 
any  representations  to  the  ATar  Production  Board  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  labor-management  production  committees  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  Chrysler  plants  ? 

Mr.  AVishart.  AVe  have  made  consistent  representations  to  various 
officials  of  the  ATar  Production  Board — Mr.  Batt,  Mr.  Nelson,  Air. 
AVendell  Lund,  and  particularly  to  Air.  Ernest  Kanzler  in  Detroit. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Have  those  suggestions  been  acted  upon  by  those  offi- 
cials ; has  any  official  AT,  P.  B.  lequest  been  made  to  General  Alotors 
or  Chrysler  Avith  regard  to  the  establishment  of  these  committees? 

Air.  WiSHART.  There  has  been  no  effective  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  corporations.  There  may  haA’e  been  certain  releases,  cer- 
tain generalized  statements  from  the  AAhar  Production  Board,  Avhich 
Avere  received  by  these  corporations,  but  there  Avas  nothing  of  AA'hat  Ave 
considered  effective  action. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  Is  the  establishment  of  these  labor-management  pro- 
duction committees  a part  of  the  policy  of  the  AA’^ar  Production  Board; 
is  it  a national  policy  or  is  it  a press  lelease  service? 

Air.  AVishart,  In  our  opinion  the  latter  characterization  is  more 
accurate.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  impression  that  our  people  who 
ha\^e  been  Avorking  in  fairly  direct  contact  Avith  the  AA’^ar  Production 
Board  have  is  that  the  Avhole  labor-management  set-up,  as  initiated 
by  the  Board,  Avas  too  much  influenced  by  certain  men  with  company 
adA’ertising  backgrounds,  Avho  ap]iarentiy  had  considerable  respon- 
sibility with  those  committees  in  the  first  formatiA^e  stages. 

As  Air.  Nixon  has  suggested,  the  responsibility  has  been  passed  on 
to  different  hands  in  the  AA’^ar  Pi’oduction  Board  at  the  present  time, 
but  so  far  as  Ave  luiA’e  seen,  the  results  have  not  been  effectiA'e. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  Air.  Kanzler,  who  noAv  heads  the  industry  committees 
of  tbe  AAhir  Production  Board,  Avas  formerlv  the  head  of  the  Automo- 
tiA’e  Branch  of  the  AATir  Production  Board  Avith  headquarters  in 
Detroit  ? 

Air.  AVishart.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  AVeber.  AA’’ere  any  re]n’esentations  made  by  your  union  to  Air. 
Kanzler  when  he  Avas  in  Detroit,  urging  the  establishment  of  these 
committees? 

Air.  AATshart.  Consistent  representations  Avere  made  there.  A con- 
sistent effort  Avas  made  also  to  secure  Air.  Kanzler’s  cooix'ration  in 
improving  certain  obviously  bad  production  situations  which  existed 
in  many  plants  of  the  automotiA’e  industry. 

Dr.  AVeber.  AAliat  Avere  the  results  of  those  representations? 

Air.  AA^ishart.  So  far  as  I knoAV  there  Avere  no  results  from  those 
representations  AvhatsooA^er. 

I should  like  to  cite  here  certain  figures  AAdiich  we  gathered  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  our  Research  Department  on  the  employment  of 
Avomen  in  Detroit.  I think  you  Avill  find  that  in  that  center  there 
has  been  less  deATlopment  along  that  line  than  in  any  other  basically 
important  war-prochiction  center. 

78420 — 42— pt.  1 ^21 
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Fifty-fivo  percent  of  tlie  plants  covered  are  now  ein])1oyin^  women. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6 percent  in  tlie  t<Ral  number  of  ])lants  employinjr 
wonieii.  over  tlie  same  ])eriod  last  year.  This  survey  was  taken  abont  4 
weeks  a^ro.  Women  represent  abont  6 percent  of  the  total  employment 
in  the  industry.  This  is  a total  increase  of  5.3  percent  of  the  female 
em])loyment  over  a year  ajjo. 

They  are  now  employed  in  abont  percent  the  classifications  in 
plants  where  hirinjr  policies  have  jziven  them  entrance.  There  are 
verv  serious  wa^je  differentials,  avera^iii"  21  percent. 

Dr.  W F.BKR.  For  the  same  type  of  work? 

Mr.  WisHART.  For  the  same  type  of  work,  that  is  correct.  That 
situation  is  now  beinji  rajiidly  modified  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  tbe  (xeneral  INIotors  ca.^e,  where  the  ]U’inciple  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  was  enunciated  and  certain  machinery  estab- 
lished to  ap]dy  that  principle  in  the  direct  o])eration  of  the  plants. 

Dr.  AVeber.  How  manv  women  have  lieen  trained  in  the  Detroit 
area  ? That  is,  I understand  that  there  is  a great  demand  for  welders, 
or  that  a great  demand  is  expected  for  welders  in  the  Detroit  area,  is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  AVishart.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  AA’'eber.  Have  many  women  been  trained  to  become  welders? 

Mr.  AA’isiiart.  I am  sorry  but  I can't  give  you  tbe  correct  informa- 
tion on  that.  I would  be  glad  to  file  a supplementary  statement  giving 
you  those  exact  figures. 

Dr,  AA’eber.  AA’ould  you  inquire  and  inform  the  committee  whether 
or  not  the  training  of  women  as  AV(dders  was  geared  in  with  the 
develo]nnent  of  the  tank  program  in  the  Detroit  area  ? 

Mr.  AA’isiiart.  There  lias  been  no  such  geai’ing  in  that  I know 
about.  The  only  training  which  has  gone  on  there  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  training  women  for  aircraft  welding.  The  tank  produc- 
tion program  itself,  as  it  Avas  initiated,  did  not  contemiilate  much, 
if  any,  employment  of  Avomen. 

I might  speak  also  of  certain  conditions  in  the  AA'est  Coast  aircraft 
indu.stry  in  Avhich  we  have  a number  of  ])lants  organized.  There  you 
Avill  find,  I think,  an  average  of  about  25  percent  female  employees, 
'riiat  has  been  a deA’ehqnnent  brought  about  by  tbe  much  more 
stringent  labor  sup|)ly  situation  existing  there  than  noAv  exists  in 
Detroit,  and  the  evidence  we  liaA'e  receiA’ed.  the  information,  indicates 
that  these  AAomen  are  performing  A’ery  effectiA-ely  and  efficiently  on 
their  neAv  aircraft  jobs. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  AAdiat  percentage  are  they  in  the  Detroit  aircraft 
factories  ? 

IVIr.  AATsiiart.  In  the  Detroit  aircraft  factories  they  Avould  average 
at  the  ]u-e.sent  time  no  more  than  10  percent. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  As  against  25  percent  for  the  AA^est  coast  aircraft 
plants? 

Mr.  AATshart.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  AA’  EBER.  AATiat  does  Mr.  Ford  anticipate  the  percentage  AA’ill  be 
at  AAHIoav  Run  ? 

Mr.  AA  iSHART.  Mr.  Ford  has  ventim>d  no  predictions  on  that,  that  I 
am  familiar  Avith.  At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  5,000 
women  out  of  25,000  total  employment,  in  the  AVilloAv  Run  plant, 
Avhich  Avould  indicate  perhaps  a fairer  consideration  to  women  than 


has  existed  at  certain  other  plants.  But  on  the  other  hand  of  course 

you  haA’e  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  AA'illoAv  Run  em- 
ployment repres^ents  ncAv  hirings  and  that  Mr.  Ford  Avas  forced  to  a 
certain  extent  there  to  depend  on  Avomen  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  labor 
market. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Then  your  basic  point  about  the  Detroit  labor  market, 
I Avould  take  it  from  your  jiaper,  is  that  you  are  going  to  need  at  least 
170,000  more  Avorkers? 

Mr.  AA^'ishart.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  AAuiBER.  And  that  the  housing  and  community  facility  situations 
in  that  area  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  jAennit  large  scale  migra- 
tion to  continue  into  that  area  to  fill  that  labor  demand  ; and  that  this 
dictates  the  mobilization  of  the  labor  in  the  area,  i)articularly  Avomen 
and  the  minority  groiq)S  that  have  not  been  trained  or  employed  up  to 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  AATsiiart.  That  is  correct. 


Dr.  AA'eber.  Do  I gather  correctly  from  your  paper  that  despite  this 
perspectiA’c,  the  projier  planning  of  training  facilities,  the  proper 
changes  necessary  in  hiring  practices,  are  not  being  undertaken  at  the 
pr  esent  time? 


Mr.  AATsiiart.  That  is  absolutely  cm  rect,  Avith  the  exception  of  one 
or  tAvo  companies.  I might  refer  to  the  Murray  Aircraft  Co.  as  a 
comjnniy  tliat  h:is  initiated  a fairly  elfectiA-e  training  scheme,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  genuine  carried  through  by  most  manufacturers  to 
establish  a training  program  Avhich  Avill  establish  a labor  supply  to 
gear  into  the  retjuirements.  no  effectiA’^e  program  to  train  replacements 
for  employees  subject  to  selectiA'e  service.  Avith  the  re.‘=ult  that  I exjiect 
ATry  sharp  shortages  in  these  skilled  or  semiskilled  occupations  within 
the  next  feiv  months. 


Dr.  AVeber.  In  connection  Avith  selective  service,  does  Amur  union 
advocate  occupational  deferment  lioards,  separate  from  the  ]u-esent 
local  boards?  That  is.  the  occiqiational  deferment  boards  Avould  pass 
upon  occupational  ileferment  alone,  and  the  present  local  boards  Avould 
pass  upon  dependency  and  physical  fitness? 

jVIr.  AATshart.  No  official  position  has  been  taken  in  our  union  on 
that  exact  machinery.  HoAAever,  Ave  feel  that  some  such  machinery  is 
essential. 


Dr.  AA^eber.  Are  manA’  skilled  Avorkers  obtaining  deferment  in  the 
Detroit  area  ? 

Mr.  AATshart.  Among  tool  and  die  makers  there  has  been  compara- 
th’ely  little  dilliculty  in  securing  deferment,  and  that  is  the  largest 
group  of  highly  skilled  Avorkers  in  Detroit.  However,  among  certain 
other  occupational  groups  Avhich  are  just  as  essential  in  many  Avays  to 
Avar  jiroduction,  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  securing  deferments. 

I am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  the  maintenance  AAelders.  I am  ad- 
Aused  by  the  representatives  of  those  groups,  particularly  from  the 
Ford  plant,  that  A'ery  large  sections  of  Avorkers  trained  in  this  trade 
have  been  called  into  the  Army,  Avith  the  result  that  there  is  consid- 
erable difficulty,  sometimes,  in  securing  enough  skilled  Avorkers  to  carry 
I through  essential  machinery  repairs  to  keep  production  going. 

I Dr.  AA'eber.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  employer  in  these 

I cases  has  requested  a deferment  and  filed  form  42-A? 
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Mr.  WisnART.  It  is  our  inipi-essiou  tliat  in  many  cases  the  employer 
has  not  taken  effective  action. 

Dr.  Weuer.  That  is,  the  responsibility,  then,  in  many  cases,  has  lain 
on  the  neglifience  of  the  employer? 

Mr.  "WTshart.  That  is  in  a certain  measure  responsible.  In  other 
areas  I know  that  local  selective-service  hoards  have  not  had  an  under- 
standing of  the  actual  requirements  of  war  production  for  workers 
in  certain  skilled  categories. 

Dr.  Weber.  Does  the  AVar  AlanpoA^'er  Commission  have  a func- 
tioning office  in  the  Detroit  area? 

Mr.  WiSHART.  One  has  been  established  just  recently  for  the  Michi- 
gan-Ohio  area,  with  committees  established  in  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
and  for  both  States,  regional  committees  covering  the  two  States 
there.  It  is  too  early  to  say  a great  deal  about  the  functioning  of  the 
local  set-ups  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in  Michigan.  They 
haven't  had  a chance  yet,  and  I think  that  should  be  said,  in  fairness,  to 
jmove  themselves  one  way  or  another. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  mention? 

Mr.  AATshart.  I shoidd  like  to  say  something  about  the  material 
situation  and  the  fact  that  many  workers  engaged  in  vital  war  pro- 
duction are  being  employed  no  more  than  4 or  5 days  a week.  The 
effect  of  that  on  morale  and  the  whole  attitude  toward  the  war  pro- 
duction program  is  easy  to  understand. 

One  other  point — and  I believe  it  is  an  important  one — is  that 
in  many  cases  facilities  have  been  overbuilt.  I am  thinking  partic- 
ularly of  the  tank-production  program  of  the  country. 

Dr.  AAT.BER.  You  mean  they  have  been  overbuilt  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  material? 

Mr.  AATshart.  In  relation  to  the  supi)ly  of  material. 

Mr.  AAYber.  For  fabricating? 

!Mr.  AATshart.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  AATber.  So  that  they  are  not  in  use  24  hours  a day  ? 

Mr.  AATshart.  By  no  means. 

Dr.  AAYber.  They  could  be  if  they  had  the  alloy  steel,  though? 

Mr.  AATshart.  I don’t  believe  I*  would  be  revealing  any  military 
secret  to  say  that  one  major  tank  plant  was  advised  last  month  that 
their  production  quota  would  be  40  percent  of  what  it  had  been  in 
previous  months. 

Dr.  AVeber.  But  the  basic  problem  there  is  a shortage  of  alloy  steel? 

Mr.  AVishart.  The  steel  shortage  is  the  sharpest  one  so  far  as  tank 
production  is  concerned. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  new  master  control  plan 
which  was  announced  the  day  before  election,  by  the  AATir  Production 
Board? 

Mr.  AA'ishart.  I have  looked  through  a copy  of  the  plan  and  tried 
to  form  some  conclusions  in  relation  to  it.  My  first  impression  can 
he  summarized  as  follows: 

It  doesn’t  give  the  immediate  answer  needed  if  there  is  any  general 
])erspective  of  effective  offensive  action  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1943.  The  8-month  period  before  this  i)lan  can  be  fully  effective  is 
one  which  appears  to  me  as  an  indi\  idual  to  he  too  long  a period, 
bv  far. 
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In  the  second  place,  I think  there  should  be  definite  provision  for 
labor  representation  all  through  that  plan.  It  reju’esents  a tiemen- 
do\is  concentration  of  basic  power ; it  involves  direct  labor  issues, 
labor-manpower  issue-s,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  such  a set-up  is 
allowed  to  go  ahead  without  proper  representation  from  all  the 
groups  and  parties  involved  and  interested  in  decisions,  it  ma\  lead 
to  the  same  kind  of  confusion  and  chaos  which  has  existed  before. 

However,  we  must  give  full  credit  to  the  plan  as  one  which  for 
the  first  time  recognizes  the  importmice  of  adjusting  production  sched- 
ules to  available  supplies  and  establishing  a system  of  flow  of  materials 
which  will  be,  to  a certain  extent,  realistic. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  AATll.  that  is  the  primary  point  which  probably  will 
be  debated  for  the  next  3 or  4 months  as  to  whether  or  not  this  material 
control  plan  actually  does  present  a realistic  method  of  obtaining  a 
scheduled  flow  of  materials  on  the  basis  of  production  schedules. 

However,  the  point  that  you  indicate,  about  the  relationship  of 
production  and  offensive  action,  is  very  interesting  hut  not  one  upon 
which  the  committee  would  be  particularly  interested  at  the  moment. 
They  would  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  a realistic  phin  for  getting  the  scheduled  flow  of  ma- 
terials, and  I wondered  if  you  had  examined  the  plan  from  that  .stand- 
point at  all  ? ...  1 • 1 i! 

]\Ii\  AATshart.  In  my  personal  opinion  it  doesn  t provide  for  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  adjust  to  the  changes  in  military  requirements,  the 
changes  in  design,  the  possible  expansion  of  production,  hut  I vould 
characterize  it  as  a .step  forward  in  the  sense  that  it  recognizes  the 
problem  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  AATber.  That  is  to  say  that  almost  the  entire  country  has  known 
since  March  that  we  have  a shortage  of  materials  and  it  is  officially 
recognized  bv  the  AA’^ar  Production  Board  on  November  2. 

Mr.  AVishart.  AAT  consider  that  progress. 

Dr.  AATber.  And  this  will  go  into  effect  in  April  1943  about  1 year 
and  a month  after  material  shortages  have  caused  the  unemployment 
in  war  industries — and  this  you  feel  is  a step  forward  ? 

Mr.  AATshart.  I could  characterize  it  in  no  other  wav.  I should 
not  say,  however,  that  it  was  an  adequate  step  forward  insofar  as  I 
am  abie  to  understand  the  somewhat  complex  arrangements  projected 


in  that  plan. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Do  you  have  anything  else  to  add,  Mr.  AATshart  ? 

Mr.  AVishart.  That  is  all  I have  to  say. 

Dr.  AATber.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance  and  your 
statement.  I am  very  sorry  ’ that  Senator  Pepper  didn’t  have  the 
ojiportunity  to  hear  you  discuss  this  Detroit  situation,  but  he  ^^ill  be 

able  to  read  it  from  the  record. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  AA^ishart  is  as  follows :) 

For  iicrhaps  the  first  time  in  its  liistory.  the  auto  indu.stry  will  face  the 
threat  of  an  over-all  labor  shortage.  That  is  the  pmphecy  hehimi  the  in.lnstry  ein- 
ployineiit  figures  recently  released  by  the  Automotive  Section  of  the  War  Produc- 

^^^AccoM^ing  to  these  War  Production  Board  estimates,  a total  of  823,888  workers 
were  employed  in  automotive  plants  during  the  month  of  July.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  correct,  total  employment  in  these  plants  as  of  October  1942,  must  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  900,000.  Anticiiwted  peak  employment  for  the  industry 
is  1,401,500.  This  total  to  be  reached  by  June  of  1943  is  niore  than  double 
the  greatest  number  of  workers  employed  in  any  peacetime  period. 
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In  the  Detroit  area,  conversion  unemployment  is  no  longer  reflectfnl  in  general 
euiployment  tigures.  Uy  August,  manufacturing  employment  in  the  area  had 
risen  to  a total  of  091,(1(10 — greater  hy  some  S9,(l()0  woi'kers  than  the  employment 
figure  of  502,000  recorded  for  June  of  1941.  , 

Despite  the  over  all  increased  employmeni,  there  are  yet  a substiintial  group 
of  auto  workers  who  have  not  been  called  hack  to  work  in  Detroit,  Flint,  and 
other  cities. 

For  October,  total  Detroit  manufacturing  employment  of  6.58,000  is  predicted 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  Out  of  this  October  total  some 
568,000  workers  will  be  employed  in  major  Di?troit  war  production  plants. 

But  to  reach  the  peak  war  employment  expected  for  1943,  a total  of  approxi- 
mately 170,000  new  workers  must  be  hired  in  these  plants.  This  total  includes 
hiring  to  replace  workers  now  employed  who  will  be  called  into  the  armed 
services. 

Where  will  these  170.000  or  more  workers  be  found?  Upon  a successful 
answer  to  this  question  will  depend  the  entire  success  of  the  automotive  industry 
in  fulfilling  its  schedule  of  war  production. 

And  for  such  a successful  answer,  the  industry’s  pre.sent  unplanned  and 
haphazard  procedures  of  hiring  of  the  auto  industry  will  be  clearly  impossible. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  wmr  industry  in  the  Detroit  area  met  its  labor  problems 
by  drawing  workers  from  the  surrounding  countryside  or  from  other  industrial 
centers  not  fully  involved  in  the  war  production  program.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  the  new  hires  in  one  major  war-plant  area  where  workers  whose 
previous  employment  had  been  outside  the  Detroit  area.  Others  came  in  about 
equal  proportions  from  nonessential  industrial  plants  or  from  service  trades. 

The  population  of  Detroit  has  been  increased  during  the  last  12  months  by 
at  least  300, 0(X).  This  influx  of  new  workers  and  their  families  has  brought  the 
city's  transportation  system  to  the  point  of  breakdown.  Houses  for  workers 
are  simply  not  available  at  the  present  time,  and  thousands  of  essential  war 
■workers  now  face  winter  ■v\nth  no  shelter  but  that  offered  by  flimsy  shacks 
or  trailers. 

In  addition  to  this,  serious  labor  shortages  have  been  created  throughout  the 
State,  particularly  iu  agricultural  sections,  by  Detroit’s  continual  drain  upon 
available  manpower. 

Continuance  of  tbe  present  flow  of  workers  into  Detroit  is  impossible.  Neither 
Detroit  nor  its  surrounding  regions  can  be  adjusted  any  longer  to  the  movement 
of  20.000  or  more  workers  a month  into  that  city. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  mobdization  of  the  tremendous  reserves 
of  unused  labor  now  in  the  city.  Well  over  100,000  women,  a large  percentage 
of  whom  have  had  previous  industrial  experience,  must  be  called  on.  Dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices  which  have  barred  Negroes  from  employment  in 
many  plants  must  be  ended.  A whole  range  of  adjustments  to  improve  plant 
and  labor  efiiciency  must  be  undertaken.  E\  ery  worker  must  be  employed  full- 
time at  his  peak  efficiency  and  the  hoarding  of  labor  which  has  occurred  in  a 
number  of  plants  must  be  stopped.  The  present  incredible  chaos  in  the  supplying 
of  raw  materials  and  parts  to  major  Detroit  jdants  must  be  ended. 

The  oi)eration  of  selective  service  must  be  genuinely  and  immediately  coor- 
dinated with  production  and  labor  supply  recpiiremeuts. 

All  of  these  measures  and  others  which  might  likewise  be  proposed  are  con- 
tingent upon  one  thing— upon  the  effective  unification  of  the.se  multitudinous 
Government  agencies  which  now  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction, manpower,  selective  service,  and  the  Nation’s  general  economic  life. 

The  chaos  which  now  threatens  the  war-production  program  of  the  automotive 
industry  is  the  end  product  of  the  chaos  and  conflict  which  has  marked  the 
planning  of  the  whole  war  effort  by  Government  and  industry. 

Certainly  this  situation  cannot  be  met  bj-  the  exerci.se  of  arbitrary  powers 
over  workers.  Freezing  workers  to  their  jolis  will  not  build  a single  new  bus 
or  house  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  will  not  train  a single  woman  to  take  a 
draftee’s  job  or  guarantee  the  efflcient  organization  of  labor  in  a single  plant. 

What  is  required  is  coordination  of  planning  on  the  part  of  all  Government 
agencies  for  the  establishment  of  policies  essential  to  meet  the  Nation’s  war 
problems.  Power  necessary  to  apply  such  policies  will  be  called  for  by  the  labor 
movement  as  by  all  other  groups  in  the  Nation  devoted  to  the  cause  of  victory. 

But  such  power  must  be  exercised  along  the  lines  of  those  democratic  principles 
which  alone  may  be  depended  on  to  create  the  labor  and  popular  morale  essential 
to  the  war  effort.  Specifically  this  means  thai  there  must  be  effective  representa- 
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tion  of  labor  in  all  agencies  responsible  for  mobilizing  the  Nation's  economic  and 

productive  power.  , 

Coordination  and  the  centralization  of  pinver— these  are  measures  essential  to 

the  war  effort.  But  such  cetitralizaf ion  must  not  be  aiiplied  with  the  whiplash 
methods  of  the  Fascist  dictators.  That  would  be  equally  disastrous  to  the  very 
principles  for  wdiich  we  tight,  and  to  the  direct  production  of  war  materials. 

In  our  struggle  for  the  fret'dom  of  the  people  we  must  give  the  people  themselves 

a direct  and  resiionsible  part. 


Dr.  AVeber.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Friday  morn- 
ing at  10  o’clock,  at  which  time  IVIr.  Morris  Fishbein,  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  Mr.  Henry  Kaiser,  shipbuikler;  and  Mr.  Bimde- 
sen,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Health  Board;  and  a number  of  other 

people  will  be  present  to  testify.  _ . ., 

(Whereupon,  at  4:25  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Triday 

morning,  November  6, 1942,  at  10  o’clock.) 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Coaimittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.  in 
room  310,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present;  Senator  Pepper  (chairman). 

Also  present:  Dr.  Robert  K.  Lamb  and  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  special 

assistants  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I will  ask  Mr.  Kaiser  if  he  will  come  up  first,  please. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  yours  is  one  of  the  best  known  names  in 
America,  you  might  state  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  being  here  from 
your  busy  and  constructiv’e  life,  and  will  welcome  any  statement,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  that  you  feel  disposed  to  make  affecting  this  question  of  man- 
power, the  question  of  the  public  health,  or  any  of  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation’s  manpower. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  J.  KAISER,  SHIPBUILDER,  ACCOMPANIED 

BY  M.  MILLER  AND  DR.  SIDNEY  GARFIELD,  OF  THE  KAISER 

INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Kaiser.  On  the  question  of  manpower,  I would  like  it  understood 
that  I am  not  here  to  criticize  any  work  that  anyone  is  doing  on  the 
manpower  situation,  who  are  working  unquestionably  very  seriously 
and  devotedly  in  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  anything  that  I 
present  here  is  merely  presented  as  suggestions  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  helpful  in  getting  directly  the  viewpoint  of  our  experience  in 
the  areas  in  which  we  are  working  industrially. 

There  may  be  also  weaknesses  in  our  suggestions,  and  they  are  pre- 
sented with  that  view  in  mind,  with  the  idea  of  only  being  helpful. 

In  response  to  your  request  to  appear,  I hav^e  had,  since  that  time,  all 
of  the  heads  of  our  various  organizations  in  the  areas  study  the  prob- 
lem and  asked  them  to  come  through  jointly  with  a report  as  well  as 
asked  a representativ^e  to  come  from  there  to  be  here  with  me  in  order 
that,  if  there  were  any  details  that  I was  not  familiar  with,  I could 
ask  him  and  he  report  to  you.  Likewise,  the  same  thing  on  the  medical 
situation. 

Now,  I am  presenting  here,  first,  their  problems.  These  may  seem 
critical;  they  are  not  critical,  they  are  merely  the  problems.  And, 
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second,  is  a suggestion  whicli  might  solve  those  problems.  So  I am 
not  coining  here  only  with  the  problems,  but  I am  coming  here  with  a 
suggestion  that  might  solve  them. 

Briefly,  the  suggestion  is  that  this  is  an  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  to  regulate  all  our  manpower 

Senator  1 epper  (interjiosing).  Mr.  Kaiser,  you  have  a statement,  I 
believe,  there.  Do  you  care  to  read  that  or  have  one  of  your  men  read 
it  or  would  you  ]irefer  to  summarize  it? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  If  you  would  like  it  read,  it  is  a long  statement  and 
would  take  15  or  20  minutes  or  maybe  longer. 

Senator  Pepper.  I think,  ^Ir.  Kaiser,  that  it  contains  a content  that 
will  justify  hearing  it. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  All  right,  I will  ask  Mr.  Miller  to  read  it. 

Mr.  IMieler.  dhis  is  in  the  form  of  a telegram  from  ^Ir.  Ed<iar  F. 
Kaiser  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser : 

Reference  manpower  situation  as  it  affect  < our  shipyard  operations  and  the 
over  all  policy  of  effective  allocation  of  total  manpower." 

The  present  imlicy  of  the  armed  forces  l>el•miftin^'  voluntary  enlistment  is  con- 
fusing to  our  men.  Those  who  are  subject  to  selective-service  call  or  who  thiidv 
they  soon  may  he  subject  to  call  believe  they  shoidd  enlist  so  that  they  will  he 
able,  tlrst,  to  secure  the  highest  possible  armed  service  ratitig.  and,  second,  to 
choose  the  branch  of  service  that  they  personally  desire.  Such  a policy,  there- 
lore.  results  in  uncontrolled  loss  of  manpower  from  war  industry  and  e.ssential 
civilian  indust r.v. 

There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  coordination  between  selective  service  and  AVar 
Manpower  Commission,  d'here  is  no  definite  x)"lic.v  as  t<»  the  jiriority  of  war 
industry  or  essential  civilian  industry  with  relation  to  selective  service.  The 
emph>yer,  tinu-efore,  is  not  clear  as  to  what  program  of  training  he  should 
adopt  because  he  doesn’t  know  which  personnel  may  be  called  or  may  v(duntarily 
enlist  ;ind  therefore  cannot  intelligently  progi'am  his  training  schedule*. 

The  present  policy  of  selective  seiwice.  by  (piotiis,  in  each  State  in  the  Union 
hs,  in  our  opinion,  resulting  in  ineflicient  use  of  manpower  by  armed  forces,  war 
industrie*s.  and  essential  civiliati  industry.  .\rnu*d  services  are  draining  certain 
critical  war  industry  and  essential  civilian  leroduction  areas  while  otlie-r  areas 
have  .surplus.  This  also  is  particularly  true  with  re.<pect  to  the  medical  situation. 
While  plans  are  under  consideration,  no  dclinite  action  has  been  taken  with 
respect  to  communities  that  are  increasing  in  popidation  and,  therefore,  should 
have  a stabilized  medical  manpower. 

The  fact  that  no  policy  has  been  adojited  concerning  curtailment  of  non- 
es.sential  civilian  industry,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  tends  further  toward 
unbalanced  use  of  effective  manpower.  This  situation  is  not  improved  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  defined  policy  on  selective  service— for  example,  the"  man 
in  nonessential  civilian  industry  does  not  know  whether  or  not  he  will  be  called 
for  selective  service  if  he  does  transfer  employment  to  a war  industry  or  an 
essential  civilian  industry  and  therefore  he  makes  no  move  pending  either  being 
called  into  the  service,  or  the  establishment  of  ,i  defined  policy. 

There  is  no  established  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  women  in  industry 
and  therefore  the  emplo.ver  is  not  intelligently  programming  the  use  of  women 
in  industry.  Such  action  is  now  dependent  on  each  particular  emidoyer. 

Insofar  as  we  know,  there  are  no  available  figures  indicating  tlie  sources  of 
unemjtloyed  manpower.  We  know  New  York  has  unemiiloyed  manpower  because 
there  is  such  a large  group  available,  but  we  cannot  ascertain  from  War  Man- 
power Commission  what  other  pools  of  unemiiloyed  exist,  if  an.v. 

Ihei'efore,  we — as  other  employers — do  noi  know  on  an  intelligent  basis  of 
available  surve.v  figure.®,  where  such  unenpiloyment  pools  exist. 

There  is  no  defined  policy  of  transporting  available  unemiiloyed  or  nonessen- 
tial civilian  industry  M'orkers  to  war  industry  or  e.s.sentlal  civilian  industry  areas. 
This  re.®ults  in  each  employer  establi.«hing  different  conditions  and  methods 
of  transportation. 

(At  tills  point  Mr.  Kaiser  continiikl  with  the  statement.) 

Mr.  Kaiser  (reading) : 
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There  is  no  defined  policy  of  priority  on  labor.  This  results  in  both  labor 
unions  and  War  Manpower"  Commission  being  unable  to  have  a defined  policy 
witli  rt*si)Ot*!'  to  ulloc'iitioii  of  productive  iiiuiipo^NCi. 

There  has  been  nincii  discussi<ui  with  respect  to  the  so-called  freezing  of  labor. 
It  should  be  termed  “stabilization  of  labor.’* 

Now,  I want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  we  do  luit  favor  a 
freezing  of  labor  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  same 
results  can  be  obtained  by  freezing  labor  because  it  removes  the  free- 
dom of  a man  to  work,  lind  that  freedom  should  be  governed  by  the 
union  which  he  has  selected  to  represent  him.  "SVe  believe  that  the 
union  should  be  given  a definite  responsibility,  a job  to  do,  and  that 
they  should  look  after  that  job.  I firmly  am  of  that  opinion,  and  I 
want  that  me.ssage  to  go  forward,  that  the  unions  themselves,  luiA'ing 
a responsibility,  should  fulfill  that  responsibility;  that  they  should 
gee — as  long  as  they  have  been  diosen  by  the  men  as  their  representa- 
tives— they  should'see  that  the  men  do  the  thing,  at  this  hour  of  our 
grave  peril,  to  give  us  the  greatest  inan])ower  we  ever  had,  and  the 
men  must  feel  themselves  guided  and  aided  and  advised  and  con- 
trolled by  their  own  unions  to  do  the  thing  that  is  necessary  to  protect 
us  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  rather  than  freeze  it.  we  should  have  them,  they  them- 
selves, understand  that  responsibility  seriously  that  they  hold,  and  it 
can  be  done.  I think,  through  such  a suggestion  as  we  are  now  pro- 
posing, and  they  would  feel  it  more.  [Continuing:] 

AVe  were  previously  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  stabilize 
labor  at  once.  However,  in  view  of  your  reque.st.  and  after  giving  serioits 
consideration.  w*e  are  definitely  opposed  to  the  Govi'rnment  stabilization  of  labor, 
or  at  least  until  siu-h  time  as  the  above-mentioned  matters  have  been  clarified, 
and  we  have  a mon*  accurate  knowledge  of  our  available  productive*  labor.  The 
Government  stabilization  of  labor  would,  in  our  judgment,  create  two  very  serious 
conditions: 

1.  Destroy  incentive,  aiul  tlins  break  down  morale.  If  Governinont  stabilizes 
manpower,  the  inuu  may  l<»so  interest  because  lie  is  stabilized. 

2.  If  Ooveriiinent  stabilizes  manpower,  it  nii.srlit  even  approach  a situation 
where  the  employer  conld  iu»t  freely  discharjie  a man  exce[»t  for  extreme  reastms. 
It  would  further  bring  rpiite  a union  problem,  because  if  a man  were  stabilized, 
he  might  decide  that  he  should  no  longer  pay  dues  since  the  (rovernmont  estab- 
lishes the  conditions  and  the  wag(‘s,  and  since  he  is  stabilized  he  takes  the 
position — why  should  he  any  longer  liny  dues. 

This  is  certainly  a time  when  the  Nation  lU'eds  the  support  of  the  unions  and 
all  groups.  Government  stahilization  at  this  time  might  require  a eheek-off 
system  for  all  industry.  There  is  no  clear  polit-y  and  no  unified  agency  that 
can  direct  hy  voluntary  agreement  within  the  regional  areas  transfm*  of  labor 
between  industries.  This  has  created  a condition  whereby  a man  employed  in 
war  indnstiy  transfers  solely  because  he  is  looking  for  a Ixdter  position  on  a 
higher  rate  of  pay.  This  results  in  loss  of  a man  who  has  had  training  in  the 
industry,  and  creates  demand  for  additional  training  in  the  industry  to  which 
he  transfers,  and  further  tends  toward  inci’cnsing  labor  t\irnover,  which  is 
inefficient  at  a time  when  maximnm  producrion  effort  is  required. 

I will  now  go  to  tlie  ivcommendiition.s.  Thos?  are  the  recommenda- 
tions, these  are  joined  in  I»y  all  of  the  heads — the  telegram  is  signed  hy 
Edgar  Kaiser.  Imt  is  not'the  individual  opinion  of  Edgar  Kaiser — 
it  is  concurred  in  by  all  of  our  industries  that  have  been  talked  to, 
as  well  as  hy  onr  labor  relations  head  who  has  gone  into  it  very  thor- 
oughly, and  he  helieves  that,  with  all  of  them,  that  this  is  a comhined 
opinion 

Senator  Pi:rrER  (interposing).  Mr.  Kaiser,  for  the  record,  Edgar 
Kaiser  is  your  son,  and  occupies  what  po.sition? 
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Mr.  Kaiser.  He  is  general  maunder  of  the  Northwest  Oregon  yards, 
but  tliose  are  not  tlie  only  yards  Ave  are  operating,  and  I had  him  get 
all  of  the  boys  together  and  talk  with  all  of  them  and  get  our  labor 
relations  man  up,  and  they  went  out  also  into  other  areas  to  get 
opinions  as  to  what  was  the  best  solution  they  could  make.  It  was 
iny  desire  to  come  here  Avith  some  sort  of  a suggestion  that  Avould  be 
constructiA’e. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Kaiser,  just  as  a preliminary  background,  you 
are  employing  at  the  jiresent  time  substantially  Iioaa’  many  men? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  A qnarler  of  a million. 

Senator  Pepper.  Some  quarter  of  a million? 

IVIr.  Kaiser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Scattered  OAcr  hoAv  large  an  area? 

Mr.  Kaisfji.  It  is  a tremendous  area. 

Senator  I’epper.  A good  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  you  liaAe  had  quite  an  extensiA'e  experience 
geographically  and  in  the  number  employed  and  in  the  types  of  opera- 
tions that  you  are  carrying  on? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  IVe  think  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  long  liaA’e  you  been  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Kaiser? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Thirty  years. 

Senator  Pepper.  Some  30  years  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes,  sir;  over  30  years. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  you  haA^e  had  a unique  opportunity  to  come  in 
contract  with  the  problems  of  using  manpoAA'er  in  public  Avork,  have 

vou  not  ? 

& 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Noav  it  is  out  of  that  rich  background  of  ex- 
perience that  these  suggestions  come  Avhich  you  are  now  about  to 
giA'e  us  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  les;  out  of  that,  and  the  fact  that  aac  are  in  an 
emergency  and  meeting  an  entirely  ucav  condition,  and  suddenly  it  is 
. . developing  to  become  more  serious  because  the  volume  of  our'Avork 

r i is  tremendously  increasing  and  the  shortage  of  manpoAver  is  de- 

r A'eloping. 

: For  instance,  in  just  tAvo  of  our  yards  in  the  last  month  Ave  produced 

j i 29  Liberty  ships.  Noav  that  is  a tremendous  increase  in  volume  over 

what  we  have  been  doing,  and  that  production  is  constantly  on  the 
increase.  And  Ave  are  of  the  opinion  that  outside  of  a suggestion  of 
this  kind  we  are  developing  curves  in  manpower  AA'hereby  Ave  believe 
that  it  is  very  important  to  reduce  the  man-hours  on  every  single 
item  we  are  doing.  For  instance,  the  man-hours  on  our  Liberty  ships, 
from  the  first  ones  Ave  built  until  the  present  ones,  ha\'e  decreased 
something  like  200  percent.  A Liberty  ship  noAv  is  being  built  Avith 
less  than  one-half  of  the  man-hours.  Of  course,  that  is  industry’s 
problem,  too. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  Avords,  the  more  efficient  utilization  of 
the  labor  you  have 

Mr.  Kaiser  (interpo.sing).  Yes.  I don’t  come  here  to  say  that  it  is 
alone  a GoA^ernment  problem,  I think  it  is  a problem  that  industry 
should  soh^e  and  should  help  to  solve,  and  they  have  tAvo  things  to 
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do  in  that,  they  have  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Government  as  to 
hoAv  they  can  be  better  served  by  their  GoA’ernment,  as  Avell  as  them- 
selves lowering  their  oavii  man-hours  Avith  the  men.  And  the  men 
understand  that.  I have  nothing  but  the  highest  praise,  I can’t  speak 
too  highly  of  the  service  the  men  are  rendering  us  and  of  their  effort 
in  a general  Avay — there  ahvays  can  be  imperfections  in  any  organi- 
zation— but  in  a general  Avay  the  men  are  rendering  a great  service  to 
their  country,  labor  is. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  is  the  job  of  management,  then,  in  this  time 
Avhen  you  Avant  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  manpoAver,  to  see  to  it 
that  AVork  is  provided  for  these  men  and  women  so  that  they  can  Avork 
the  number  of  hours  a Aveek  that  may  be  agreed  to  be  proper  and 
reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes ; and  Avith  the  best  methods  to  get  the  loAvest  man- 
hours per  individual  unit  that  they  may  be  producing.  That  is  the 
first  job  of  industry.  Tlie  second  job  of  industry  is  to  try  to  get  it  so 
organized  that  they  can  place  those  men  and  train  those  men  with  the 
least  loss  possible,  because  if  they  suddenly — just  for  an  illustration, 
as  pointed  out  here — if  they  have  just  completed  a training  program 
and  suddenly  those  men  are  taken  aAvay,  there  must  be  some  coor- 
dination, some  advance  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  each  section  of  the  Goa"- 
ernment  Avill  do,  Avhat  their  performance  Avill  be,  so  they  can  anticipate 
these  things  in  advance. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Kaiser,  we  had  a Avitness  recently  Avho  spoke 
of  a great  union,  a national  union  in  a vital  industry,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  loAv  average  number  of  hours  per  week  Avorked  liy  the  employees  of 
that  industry  attributable  to  a shortage  of  raAv  material.  Noav  there 
again  is  another  factor  in  the  equation,  is  it  not,  to  keep  the  most 
efficient  use  in  progress,  of  manpoAver? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  There  is  no  question  about  the  raAv  material  problem. 
The  raw-material  problem — you  haA^e  to  start  with  the  grass  roots  or 
the  values  Ave  have  under  the  ground  in  onr  country  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  production. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  the  question  of  the  efficient  use  of  man- 
poAver,  then,  you  suggest  is  directly  related  to  the  question  of  the  effi- 
cient production  and  use  of  raAV  materials  ? 

Mr.  ILaiser.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Pepper.  I suppose  in  addition  to  that,  you  haA'e  to  have 
transportation  facilities  to  get  men  and  women  to  and  from  their 
work,  you  have  to  have  a place  for  them  to  liA’e 

Mr.  Kaiser  (interposing).  IVell,  there  is  no  question  but  Avhat  you 
are  touching  on  very  important  subjects.  In  other  Avords,  the  number 
I of  hours  that  a man  Avorks  on  his  job  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 

) that  is  the  number  of  hours  that  he  uses  in  doing  his  job.  If  he  Avorks 

i 8 hours  and  it  takes  him  3 hours  to  come  and  go  to  his  Avork,  that  is 

j 11  hours,  and  if  it  takes  him  3 hours  to  eat,  that  is  already  14,  and 

there  are  other  times  that  it  takes,  and  a'ou  can  realh’  see  that  this 
i question  of  transportation  and  housing  are  the  tAvo  important  problems. 

! Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Kaiser,  I interrupted  you  in  the  making  of 

' yonr  recommendations.  Yon  go  right  ahead. 

I Mr.  Kaiser.  All  right. 

i We  recoaimeiul  the  acluption  of  a policy  (mtlined  briefly  as  follows: 

I 1.  Establish  a new  manpower  couiuiitlee,  composed  of  one  member  from  each 

\ of  the  following:  Army,  Navy,  maritime,  agriculture,  war  industry,  essential 
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civilian  industry,  one  neutral  represent  at  ive,  and  two  from  labor — a nine-member 
coiiimitiee.  This  cominitiee  sball  have  luil  authority  with  respect  to  all  man- 
power including  seuclive  service  foi*  the  armed  forces  and  ])r<Hluctive  manpower. 
This  c<nimiittee  will  establish  remonal  areas  tbroughoiit  the  Nation.  In  each 
regional  area,  one  man  will  be  responsible  for  the  area  directly  to  the  committee. 
The  policies  of  the  region  will  be  clearly  delined  by  the  national  committee  with 
respect  to  application  <»f  selective  service  to  recruitment  for  the  armed  forces, 
for  labor,  for  war  industry,  labor  for  essential  civilian  industry,  and  labor  for 
agriculture,  thus  resulting  in  a uniform  nalicnal  policy  throughtmr  the  cimntry. 
The  national  committee,  through  its  regional  directors,  will  iinmediafely  survey 
ail  manpower  includiui;  selective  service  and  at  The  same  time  will  establish 
national  quotas  for  selective  service  and  nor  State  quotas. 

2.  ITohihit  voluntary  enlistment  in  all  armed  forces  at  <»nce  and  recruit  into 
the  armed  forces  by  selective  service  only. 

(.'lassify  all  manpower  in  the  Xation  in  four  groups: 

A.  Armed  forct^s. 

B.  War  industries. 

i\  Essential  civilian  industries,  including  agriculture. 

D.  Nonessential  civilian  industries. 

This  can  he  quickly  accomplished  by  an  analysis  of  the  Selective  Service 
classiti('ation  forms  and  employer  rejiorts.  The  President,  through  the  War 
Production  P»oai*(l,  can  clarify  for  the  new  ^Manpower  Committee,  those  indus- 
tries that  are  essential  civilian  industries  and  those  that  are  nonessential.  All 
labor  fur  war  industry  and  essential  civilian  industry  will  be  cleared  by  local 
4>flices  under  the  direction  of  the  regional  oihces  of  the  now  c<tmmittee.  The 
emiib>yer  in  all  ctises,  whether  he  has  union  contracts  or  not,  will  xjlace  orders 
for  labor  with  the  local  oliice  of  the  n‘gion.  The  local  office  will  then  refer  the 
men  to  unions  in  the  case  of  the  employer  wlio  has  union  contracts,  or  directly 
to  the  employer  if  be  has  nonunion  c(mtracts.  This  gives  the  Manpower  (\»m- 
mittee  full  control  of  all  war  industry  and  essential  civilian  industry  labor,  and 
still  permits  the  unioiiKS  to  function  in  their  intended  capacity. 

4.  The  new  committee  will  immediately  d(  termine  by  survey  and  industrial 
committees,  the  i)ercentage  of  w<»men  that  cm  be  used  in  sijecitic  war  indus- 
tries and  specitic  es.sential  civilian  industries.  For  example — let  us  say  that 
the  ]>ercenT:’go  of  women  In  new  ship  constniction  is  established  by  the  com- 
mittee at  25  percent.  A schedule  will  then  be  established  by  the  committee  per- 
mitting a reasonable  i>eriod  of  Time  for  the  sJtipyard  to  accomplish  the  required 
percentage,  for  example  one  month  after  the  effective  date,  2^^  percent  women 
required.  Two  months — a percent,  and  a 2\->  ])er<*ent  increase  per  month  there- 
after until  the  quota  is  reached,  the  qinUa  to  he  different  for  eacli  industry, 
and  the  percent  of  increase  by  inonths  until  the  quota  is  reached,  likewise  dif- 
ferent, The  use  of  women  by  the  employer  i>  not  compulsory  but  the  incentive 
for  The  employer  to  a(*complish  the  re<iuired  ])ercentage  can  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  All  labor  in  war  industry  aid  esesntial  civilian  industry  is 
classitied  in  priority  1 and  priority  2.  Xo  employer  is  entitled  to  labor  priority  1 
unless  he  has  the  required  quota  of  w'omeu  in  his  industry. 

Xow  that  is  the  important  point — 

If  an  employer  has  the  required  quota,  he  ihereftire  i.s  entitled  to  labor  prior- 
ity 1,  Without  labor  priority  1 he  cannot  re<  ruit  labor  outside  Ids  area.  If  he 
has  priority  1,  he  immediately  makes  application  to  the  new  regional  director, 
who  in  turn  advises  him  in  wldeh  area  he  may  recruit  available  manpower.  At 
the  employer’s  option  the  regional  director  either  arranges  for  the  available 
men  in  the  required  quantity,  if  po.ssible,  to  he  sent  by  train  at  government 
expense  to  tbe  empbtyer,  or  tlie  empbtyer  ma>  send  his  own  organization  to  the 
area  where  recruitment  i.s  to  he  done  with  tl-e  consent  of  the  regional  direct(»r 
in  the  area  in  which  the  recruiMnent  i.s  to  he  made,  and  men  can  lie  V(»luntari1y 
recruited  through  the  local  office  to  tbe  ]iariicular  area  where  recruitment  is 
anlhorizcd  by  authority  of  the  ivgicmal  direcT<tr  in  that  area.  This  permits, 
at  the  option  of  the  employer,  screeidng  of  men  being  recruited  and  also  perndts 
the  small  employer  who  cannot  afford  to  laH-rnit  in  this  manner,  or  who  should 
not  siKMid  the  money  if  the  nund>er  of  men  to  ho  recruited  is  small,  to  request 
the  regional  office  to  do  the  recndtinenr  for  the  employer. 

5.  Selective  service  will  operate  in  the  following  manner:  All  men  in  lA 
classitication  will  be  withdrawn  from  iionessential  civilian  industries  as  the 
new  manpower  commitlees  indicate  that  .^uch  men  are  necessary  for  the 
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armed  forces.  This  moaiis  that  any  man  in  a lA  classidcation  now  engaged 
in  nonessential  civilian  industry,  is  immediately  subject  t(»  call,  and  further 
prohibits  the  situation  that  now  exists,  namely,  where  selective-service  fpiotas 
established  by  States  in  some  areas — all  lA  men  are  exhausted  from  civiliau 
industry,  ami  thenT»n'e  2H  ami  2A  men  are  being  called;  whereas,  in  other 
areas  there  are  still  lA  men  available.  Selective  service  is  now  attem])ting 
t<»  balance  their  quotas  but  this  is  a very  difficult  and  slow  process.  2B,  3A 


men 


subject 


next  from  mmessential  civilian  industry 


before  any  2B,  3A,  or  men  are  taken  from  essential  civilian  industry  or 
war  industries.  Simultaneously,  lA  men  in  war  indu.stries  or  essential  civilian 
industries  will  immediately  be  resurvey,  and  they  will  be  classified  into  two 
groups ; 

1.  Those  irreplaceable  and  entitled  to  permanent  deferment. 

2.  Those  who  may  be  replaced.  A specific  time  will  be  set  for  their 
induction,  permitting  the  employer  to  replace  tbe  man  and  at  tbe  end  <»f  such 
time  no  additional  time  will  be  allowed,  and  the  lA  man  is  immediately 
inducted. 

The  effect  of  tbe  above  will  be  to  automatically  take  men  at  once  in  all 
selective-service  classifications  out  of  nonessential  civilian  industry.  After 
all  classifications  are  removed  fi*uin  iionessential  civilian  industries  and  the 
lA  men  from  war  indu.stries  and  essential  civilian  industries,  then  same  pro- 
cedure would  he  applicable  to  the  other  classifications  in  their  respective 
order.  The  effect  of  this  and  tbe  simultaneous  ii.se  of  labor  priority  classi- 
ficatimi  1 and  classification  2 will  f<»rce  essential  civilian  industry  and  war 
industries  t<»  use  women  and  also  transfer  men  from  nonesseiiTial  civiliau 
industries  to  essential  civilian  iiuliistru's  and  war  industries. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  tbe  above  will  permit  tbe  armed  services  to  recruit 
effe(*tively  with  the  least  effect  on  productive  effort. 

VVe  have  not  mentioned  labor  priority  2.  War  industry  and  essential 
civiliau  industry  in  labor  priority  2 could  recruit  only  men  or  women  who  are 
available  in  the  area.  The  only  advantage  of  being  in  labor  priority  1 is  to 
have  the  right  to  recruit  men  (Uitside. 

ITnder  the  above  system,  deferment  boards  wcmld  still  exist,  but  they  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  regional  director,  who.  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the 
new  over-all  MaiiiKAver  Committee.  Establish  by  voluntary  agreement  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  regional  director,  stabilization  agreements  between  all 
war  industries  and  all  essential  civilian  industries.  The  union  would  also,  where 
it  is  involved,  be  a party  to  these  voluntary  agreements  under  the  supervision  of 
the  regional  director.  If,  after  operation  of  such  voluntary  agreements  under 
the  supervision  of  the  regional  dh*ector,  the  proct'dure  does  not  (>perate  success- 
fully, then,  based  upon  the  experience  gained,  Government  stabilization  could  be, 
if  necessary,  inaugurated,  hut  Ixdh  lahni’  and  management  would  have  had  an 
opp(n-tunity.  under  the  dii-ection  of  a regional  director,  to  work  out  a voluntary 
arrangement.  This  would  accompli.sh  a voinntary  stahilizati<m. 

It  is  onr  judgment  That  the  above  policy  as  a whole  accomplishes  the  use  of 
selective  service  and  the  stoppage  of  iionessential  civilian  industry.  That  it  con- 
trols a distrihntnm  of  available  manpower,  and  that  it  creates  incentive  to  the 
employer  to  bring  women  into  the  imlustry.  That  it  permits  the  armed  forces 
to  secure  manpower  by  sidective  service  fn>m — first — nonessential  civilian  indus- 
tries, and  later,  essential  iiulustries  and  war  industries. 

hero  on  that  question  of  takinji  care  of  these  men.  I would  like 
to  have  Dr.  Garfield  make  a few  statements  so  it  will  come  in  at  this 
time,  and  I think  it  will  show  that  we  have  the  same  problem  there. 
Senator  Pepper.  State  vonr  fnll  name  and  address,  please.  Doctor. 
Dr.  Garfield.  Di-.  Sidney  Garfield.  Oakland.  Calif. 

Senator  I^epper.  Doctor,  ^ive  ns  a little  of  your  hackffronnd,  so  that 
the  record  will  contain  it. 

Dr.  Garfiei.d.  I am  in  charfre  of  the  medical  program  of  the  Kai-^^er 
Shipyards,  that  is  both  down  south  in  Richmond,  Calif.,  and  up  in 
Vancouvei’,  Wash. 

It  has  IxH^n  Mr.  Kaiser’s  jiolicy 

Senator  Pepper  ( interposinp-).  Just  a minute;  are  you  a Graduate 
of  an  ap]iroved  medical  school  ? 
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Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  is  your  school? 

Dr.  Garfield.  The  University  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right;  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I would  like  to  say  this,  that  Dr.  Garfield  started  serving 
our  medical  end  at,  I think,  Parker  Dam,  and  from  there  he  went  on 
through  with  us  and  gave  us  a great  deal  of  service  off  and  on  until 
^ally,  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  we  established  probably  one  of  the 
finest  hospitals  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
with  3 operating  rooms  and  120  beds. 

Senator  Pepper.  I had  the  thrill  of  visiting  that  project  one  time, 
Mr.  Kaiser,  while  it  was  in  the  process  of  construction,  by  your  kind- 
ness, and  it  was  certainly  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I am  glad  it  was;  thank  you. 

At  Grand  Coulee  we  there  found  out  what  we  really  could  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  giving  attention  to  the  medical  care  of  the  men, 
not  only  to  their  accidents  but  also  to  their  health,  and  we  therefore 
proceeded  in  this  industry  to  do  the  things  that  he  will  tell  you  about. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  years  now,  altogether,  have  you  been 
with  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Dr.  Garfield  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Nine  years. 

Senator  Pepper.  Engaged  primarily  in  protecting  the  health  of 
the  employees  of  these  companies  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  For  the  purpose  of  making  them  able  to  render 
more  efficient  work,  primarily,  to  these  organizations  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right,  Doctor,  go  ahead. 

Dr.  Garfield.  It  has  been  Mr.  Kaiser’s  policy  to  create  on  each 
job  that  he  has,  where  those  facilities  do  not  exist,  a complete  medical 
service,  which  includes  a hospital,  medical  service  during  sickness,  and 
so  forth.  The  two  areas  that  we  have  now  that  are  critical  areas  are 
Richmond  and  Vancouver,  Wa.sh.  At  Richmond 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Richmond,  Calif.? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

At  Richmond,  where  we  employ  70,0()0  men,  Mr.  Kaiser  has  caused 
to  be  built  a hospital  of  130  beds,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  city  of 
Oakland.  We  have  staffed  the  hospital  with  36  physicians. 

Let  me  first  state  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  physicians  in  our 
yards  at  the  present  time,  that  is,  the  ^'ancouver  or  R'ichmond  yards. 
Also  in  the  Richmond  area  we  have  caused  to  be  built  right  at  the 
shipyards  another  hospital  of  65  beds,  completely  equipped  with  surg- 
eries and  everything  you  need  to  care  for  these  men. 

Up  in  Vancouver,  where  we  now  have  22,000  men,  and  anticipate 
50,000  men,  we  have  another  hospital  erected,  of  70  beds  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  18  physicians,  nurses,  and  all  the  necessary  staff'  to 
operate  it. 

Now,  in  selecting  our  staff  of  these  shipyard  hospitals,  as  much  as 
possible  we  have  chosen  men  who  we  figured  the  Army  or  Navy  would 
not  accept.  Of  our  36  doctors  at  Richmond,  12  are  over  40  years  of 
age,  14  have  physical  defects  for  which  the  Army  has  rejected  them, 
and  about  13  are  healthy,  active  men,  13  out  of  36. 

At  Vancouver 
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Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  And  young,  are  they  young  men 
also? 

Dr.  Garfield.  These  13  are  all  in  their  30’s — pardon  me,  2 are  40. 

Senator  Piu'per.  Are  they  married? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them  is  married. 

Now,  our  particular  problem  is  this — the  Procurement  Board  in 
the  Richmond  area 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  You  mean  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Board,  of  which  Dr.  Lahey  is  the  Cliairman  ? 

Dr.  Garfieid.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pei>per.  Acting  under  the  War  Manpower  Commission  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

We  have  two  particular  problems.  One  is  in  Richmond  and  one  in 
Vancouver,  and  they  are  different.  The  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Board  in  Richmond  area  is  not  sympathetic  with  our  program. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  your  program  of  keeping  jmur  workers 
healthy  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  providing  for  their  medical  care  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right.  Our  program  not  only  includes  care 
for  their  accidents,  but  it  also  includes  care  for  their  health,  nonin- 
dustrial illness,  on  a prepayment 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing) . You  mean  you  try  to  provide  in  vour 
medical  facilities  medical  attention  whether  the  cause  for  it  ensued 
directly  from  their  work  or  from  general  conditions? 

Dr.  (lARFiELi).  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a complete  program. 

We  know  that  90  percent  of  absenteeism  due  to  illness  is  due  to 
nonindustrial  illness,  and  it  is  our  job  to  cut  that  down  to  get  maxi- 
mum production.  The  only  way  we  know  of  doing  that  is 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  By  “nonindustrial  illness’’  you  mean 
illness  attributable  to  causes  not  directly  connected  with  their  work  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board,  as  I stated,  are  not  sym- 
pathetic with  that  program.  The  Medical  Association  in  general 
hasn’t  liked  our  doing  prepaid  medicine. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Although  they  can’t  serve  it,  they  haven’t  the  facilities 
to  serve  us  at  all. 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  into  a little  detail  on  that,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that.  Doctor?  You  don’t  mean  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  people 
being  healthy,  do  voir? 

Dr.  Garfield.  No,  they  aren’t  in  favor  of  our  coming  into  that  area 
,and  taking  over  the  care  of  those  men.  Incidentalhv  we  didn’t  do  it 
in  Richmond 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Did  you  coerce  this  plan  upon  these 
people  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  No,  it  is  purely  voluntary. 

Senator  Pepper.  Were  these  American  citizens  that  j’ou  Avere  giving 
this  attention  to  ? 

Dr.  Garfiei  d.  Yes.  and  it  is  purely  A^oluntnry. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  did  they  concur  in  the  plan  that  Avas  prepared 
for  their  benefit  ? 

Dr.  Gari’ield.  They  are  all  signing  up  for  it. 
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Mr.  Kaiskr.  I would  like  to  say  this,  in  that  connection,  so  as  to 
make  it  clear.  It  is  purely  a voluntary  service  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  and  unfortunately,  because  of  the  ti  emendous  investment  needed, 
I haven’t  had  the  nece.ssary  money  to  provide  the  facilities  as  rapidly 
as  the  men  have  asked  for  this,  anti  we  ha\’e  shut  off  taking — in  one  area 
we  only  have  39.000  who  have  a])plied,  and  we  have  been  forced  to 
stop. taking  the  men  because  of  the  fact  that  we  didn’t  have  sufficient 
facilities  to  take  care  of  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  does  the  man  himself  do  to  get  the.  benefft 
of  this? 

Mr.  K.usfji.  He  pays  50  cents  a week. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  goes  into  a fund  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  That  goes  into  a foundation. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well  now,  do  you  sujiplement  those  funds  or  does 
management  supplement  those  funds  any,  Mr.  Kaiser  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I started  and  built  the  facilities,  and  furnished  them 
as  a foundation. 

Senator  Peppiji.  And  then  the  fees  that  the  men  pay,  or  the  em- 
ployees ])ay,  are  essentially  for  operating  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes,  and  we  are  extending — any  that  is  left  over  is 
u.‘^ed  as  a foundation.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  anticipating 
those  fees  and  borrowing  additional  money  to  expand  the  facilities 
so  we  can  take  on  more  men. 

Senator  Pepper.  I was  curious  about  your  remark,  Doctor.  Did 
you  attempt  to  em])loy  physicians  and  doctors  and  nur.ses  who  were 
of  disrepute  in  the  medical  profession  or  incom])etent  ? Was  that  the 
reason  the  Medical  Association  did  not  sympathize  with  your  effort? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Oh.  no;  the  history  of  the  Medical  Association — you 
know  what  lupipened  here  in  W ashington  on  the  gi'oup  medical  prepay- 
ment basis — the  medical  profession  naturally  reacts  to  something  like 
that  in  a contrary  manner,  they  don’t  like  jirepaid  medicine.  Xow  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  tlie  only  way  we  know,  and  we  put  it  up 
to  them  before  we  started  it,  we  told  them  we  were  going  to  do  it  and 
asked  them  if  there  was  any  other  solution.  It  is  the  only  way  we 
know  of  taking  care  of  tho.se  men  adequately. 

Senator  Pipper.  As  a doctor,  have  you  any  reason  to  suggest  as  to 
why  the  Medical  Association,  as  such,  is  opposed  to  what  you  call  the 
prepaid  medicine? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Well,  it  is  just  a change  in  the  old  traditional  way  of 
handling  medicine. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  doctors  that  are  Avorking  for  you  in  your  hos- 
pitals  under  the  Kaiser  organization,  and  the  nimses  employed  there, 

I hey  are  American  citizens,  too,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  they  come  voluntarily? 

Dr.  Garfield.  We  have  a feAV  aliens  that  we  have  taken  on,  as  far  as 
doctors  go. 

Senator  I’epper.  Those  are  some  of  the  I’efugee  doctors? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  essentially  it  was  a voluntary  process,  these 
doctors  and  nurses  coming  into  your  institution? 

Dr.  Garfield,  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  pay  them  a fair  compensation,  do  you? 
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Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Which  is  satisfactory  to  them? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  they  are  men  and  Avomen  of  professional 
repute  and  personal  integrity? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  the  patients  themselves  come  voluntarily 
into  this  association? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes.  ... 

Senator  Pepper.  The  technical  staff  conies  voluntarily  into  the 

association? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  so  does  the  management  of  the  comiiany  in 
the  provision  of  the  foundation  facilities? 

Dr.  Gareteld.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  all  the  people  directly  concerned,  so  far  as 
you  know,  are  satisfied  Avith  the  arrangement? 

Dr.  Garfieij).  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kaisi;r.  Senator,  this  Avould  be  A'ery  interesting  to  you.  since  you 
were  at  Grand  Coulee.  At  Grand  Coulee  we  Avent  farther  than  the 
men  themselves,  aat  also  went  to  the  families  and  took  on  the  health  <)f 
the  families ; and  in  the  early  stages — all  through  the  Avhole  stage  it  is 
A'oluntary,  please  belkwe  that — in  the  earh’  stages  A\e  only  got  those 
families  that  Aiere  A’ery  sick,  and  it  A\as  not  at  all  profitable,  in  fact 
it  looked  like  a loss;  is  that  correct.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  K.aiser.  And  aab  only  had  about  10  percent.  And  then  sud- 
denly, as  the  result  of  the  service  to  the  families,  voluntarily  it  in- 
creased to  90  percent,  and  Avhen  Ave  finished  Coulee  Dam  Ave  had  90 
]iercent  of  the  families.  xVnd,  Doctor,  you  can  say  hoAV  the  deaths 
decreased.  This  is  interesting. 

Dr.  Garfield.  The  mo.st  amazing  ]iart  of  the  Avhole  thing  Avas  that 
AA'hen  Ave  had  the  plan  started  and  in  o])eration,  people  stopjx*d  dying. 
That  sounds  funny,  but  actually  Avhat  it  meant  Avas  that  they  came  to 
us 

Senator  Pepper.  You  don’t  mean  that  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation opposed  a plan  Avhich  made  it  po.ssible  for  people  to  stop  dying, 
do  you?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kaiser.  This  is  interesting. 

Dr.  Garfield.  Nobody  opposeil  us  u]i  tbere  because  aap  AA’ere  there 
alone,  there  AA’ere  no  other  doctors  ami  no  other  hospitals,  and  they 
let  us  alone.  The  reason  they  stopped  dying  Avas  the  fact  that_  they 
AA’ould  come  to  us  Avith  their  early  synqitoms.  There  Avasn’t  the  factor 
of  medical  cost  to  kee]i  them  aAA'ay'.  They  AA’ould  come  to  us  Avith  the 
first  pain  in  their  abdomen.  Avhen  they  first  got  their  colds,  and  Ave 
Avould  catch  their  appendicitis  cases  before  they  ruiitured,  Avould  get 
the  pneumonia  cases  before  they  Avere  terminal,  and  Ave  AV{)uld  take 
care  of  them  and  get  them  aa’cII.'  It  really  Avas  amazing;  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  .struck  us,  and  aa’c  are  sold  on  it.  Financially  Ave  believe 
we  lost  money  on  the  operation  up  there,  but  as  far  as  that  reflects  on 
their  health,  it  was  tremendous. 

Senator  Pepper.  Noav,  Doctor,  this  is  Avhat  hnwers  would  call  a 
conclusion,  and  a question  of  an  expert,  but  since  you  have  had  this 
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experience  and  since  you  are  a doctor,  I think  you  would  qualify  in  any 
court  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question.  Is  it  your  opinion,  based 
upon  your  experience  in  this  place  and  other  places  where  this  plan  has 
been  put  into  effect,  that  a number  of  human  lives  have  been  saved  by 
the  operation  of  this  plan  which  could  not  liaA^e  been  saved  by  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  system  of  private  medical  care  paid  by  your 
own  funds  in  the  normal  way? 

Dr.  Garfiei.d.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

I sun  afraid  we  are  making  too  much  of  an  issue  out  of  this  in 
relation  to  our  problem. 

Now  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board  hasn’t  come  out  and 
said,  “Now  we  don’t  like  you  be  cause  you  are  doing  this,  and  we  are 
going  to  take  your  doctors  away,”  but  indirectly  there  is  that  sort  of  a 
feeling  in  the  situation.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  sympathetic 
with  what  we  are  doing,  and  I think  they  are  not  sympathetic  with 
keeping  our  organization  going. 

Now  they  have  asked  me  to  replace  all  our  doctors  with  older  men. 
We  have  11  doctors  down  in  the  Kichmond  area  who  ai'e  over  40,  60, 
and  some  as  high  as  65.  Those  men  can  do  a limited  amount  of  work — 
they  aren’t  active  any  more,  they  have  to  sit  in  one  spot.  We  liave  a 
tremendcjus  volume  of  work  taking  care  of  70,000  men,  both  industrial 
and  nonindustrial,  and  it  is  a job.  lA'e  need  a certain  number  of 
young,  active  men  to  do  that  work,  parti'*ularly  our  specialists. 

AVhen  we  create  this  service,  we  build  it  around  a specialist  group — 
surgeons,  orthopedic  men,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat — to  give  the  men 
the  best  possible  service. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  in  any  kind  of  an  efficient  medical 
organization  which  is  comprehensive  in  character,  there  are  a few  key 
men,  and  if  you  take  those  key  men  out  you  break  down  the  strength 
of  the  organization? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  say  they  want  to  take  those  key  men  away 
from  A’ou  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  They  have  asked  us  to  replace  all  the  men  who  are 
available  for  Army  service. 

Senator  Pepper.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  job  those  key  men  are  doing 
is  to  keep  men  working  in  the  shipyards  and  in  the  other  war  work  that 
the  Kaiser  Co.  is  doing? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  all  they  are  doing. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  they  are  contributing  essential  things  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right,  and  they  are  doing  it  this  way — 1 doctor 
to  2,0U0  men.  Now  the  Army,  according  to  what  Mr.  McNutt  told  us 
the  other  day,  has  40,000  doctors  to  4Vo  million  men,  ap^iroximately. 
That  is  1 to  100.  We  are  doing  it  with  1 to  2,000.  Not  only  that,  but 
we  are  taking  care  of  all  the  sick  men,  all  the  men  that  the  Army  didn’t 
take.  e have  no  plwsical  examinations  on  our  job,  that  is  a union 
demand,  and  even  if  it  wasn’t  a union  demand,  we  would  have  to  keep 
everybody  working  we  possibly’  could.  "W^e  are  taking  care  of  men  on 
those  jobs — some  of  them  have  cancer  and  they  are  physically  unfit, 
all  sorts  of  conditions — but  we  are  keeping  them  working. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Senator,  the  doctor  is  bringing  out  a point  that  is  very 
important,  and  he  is  bringing  out  this  point — that  in  the  Army  we  have 
1 doctor  to  each  100  men,  where  in  the  army  of  supply,  the  men  who 
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are  producing  the  things  that  those  men  need  in  the  field  fo  be  pro- 
tected, we  only  have  1 to  2,000.  It  is  a problem  worthy  of  a lot  of  con- 
sideration, aiid  I don’t  know  what  the  answer  is,  but  it  should  be 
known  that  that  problem  exists. 

Mr.  Pepper.  At  least,  Mr.  Kaiser,  if  your  suggestion  were 
adopted  and  there  were  an  over-all  manpower  committee 

Mr.  Kaiser  (interposing).  That  is  the  answer. 

Senator  Pepper  (continuing).  The  same  committee  that  procured 
doctors  for  the  armed  services  would  be  concerned  about  the  procure- 
ment of  doctors  for  this  army  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes ; the  whole  thing  is  all  one  problem. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  while  the  Army  is  telling  you  that 
you  must  let  them  have  all  your  young  men,  you  might  say  to  the  Army, 
“You  must  take  some  of  our  older  men”? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  That  is  right. 

And  Dr.  Garfield’s  position  is  that  wuth  the  medical  society  prac- 
tically directing  and  handling  the  procurement  service,  if  they  are 
not  in  symjiatliy  with  our  prepaid  medical  service — which  some  of 
them  are  and  some  of  them  are  not,  that  is  clear  to  everyone — but  if 
they  are  not,  they  are  not  the  ones  in  any  case  to  direct  a service  of 
this  kind  or  to  be  associated  with  it.  There  could  be  prejudice  and 
it  shouldn’t  be  there. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  I understand,  then,  from  you,  Mr.  Kaiser,  and 
you.  Doctor,  that  although  the  present  procurement  and  assignment 
organization  under  the  Manpower  Commission  occupies  on  its  surface 
an  official  status,  nevertheless  you  find,  or  you  believe,  that  it  repre- 
sents essentially  the  views  of  the  American  INIedical  Association  in 
its  policies 

Dr.  Garfield.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about  that,  and 
fundamentally  they  are  doing  a good  job.  They  don’t  realize  the 
importance  of  prorluction,  they  haven’t  come  over  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Oakland  to  see  our  shipyards,  they  don’t  know  what  we  are 
doing.  I have  told  them,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  goes.  We 
need  somebody  in  back  of  it  Avho  is  primarily  interested  in  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Senator  Pepper,  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I 
went  to  see  Dr.  Lahey.  Dr.  Lahey  understands  this  problem;  I 
couldn’t  imagine  a man  who  could  be  more  devoted  and  more  sincere 
and  with  greater  leadership,  and  a very  fine  individual,  but  he  never- 
theless is  only  one  man,  and  he  doesn’t  control;  it  is  the  system  that 
you  are  concerned  with. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  just,  what  I was  going  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Kaiser.  Dr.  Lahey  came  before  our  committee  a few^  days  ago,  and 
the  Doctor  exhibited  all  those  fine  qualities  you  have  mentioned. 
Moreover,  he  exhibited  that  he  was  practically  an  automaton — I say 
it  without  deprecation — a marionette  for  the  procurement  people 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  they  just  said,  “We  want  so  many  doctors,” 
and  it  was  their  job  to  go  out  and  get  so  many  doctors.  They  did 
decide  sometimes,  through  the  recommendations  of  the  medical  asso- 
ciation or  as  a result  of  a survey,  the  people  in  a given  community 
who  were  eligible  to  come  in,  who  are  essential  or  nonessential;  but 
essentially  there  wasn’t  any  agency  at  the  top  who  was  dividing 
the  Nation’s  medical  manpower  between  the  Services  of  Supply  and 
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the  fighting  services;  that  is,  the  services  that  were  nearer  the  front 
line  of  battle,  and  that  is  Avhy  you  are  suggesting  the  necessity  of 
the  over-all  consideration  of  this  proble)n 

Mr.  Kaiser.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Garfield.  Let  me  mention  our  Vancouver  problem.  It  isn’t 
so  long. 

Up  there  the  Procurement  and  As.sigiunent  Service  are  very  sym- 
pathetic Avith  our  program;  they  backed  us  100  percent,  every  doctor 
AA’e  luiA'e  they  said,  “You  can  keep.”  Put  they  do  one  thing  which 
stops  us,  they  say  to  us,  “You  cannot  take  care  of  anybody  but  your 
emjiloyees.” 

Now,  Vancouver  is  an  area  of  18,000  people.  In  connection  with 
our  shijiyfU'd  workers,  Mr.  Kaiser  has  caused  to  have  built  about  15,000 
family  units  in  the  area  and  bring  into  those  units  about  50,000  people. 
With  the  men  in  oui’  yards,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  population 
from  18,000  to  100,000  people  in  that  area.  The  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Board  tells  us; 

Your  men  are  O.  K.  working  at  the  .varcls,  taking  care  of  your  employees,  but 
yon  must  not  tnku  of  tlioso  families.  If  you  do,  we  will  declare  your  men 
nonessemial  and  they  will  be  taken  into  the  Army. 

Senator  Peppioj.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  The  director  of  the  State  procurement  service.  I 
have  a letter  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Pepper.  ITndei'  the  National  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Sendee,  headed  by  Dr.  Lahey,  in  the  Manpower  Commission? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  they  told  you  if  you  allowed  your  medical  staff 
to  give  medical  attention  to  the  families  of  your  workers  in  the  same 
community  in  which  your  operations  Avere  carried  on,  that  they  would 
jmnish  you  by  declaring  your  doctors  that  AA'ere  serving  these  people 
nonessential  and  i)ut  them  into  the  Armj  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  aap  Iuia’c  a letter  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  letter  available  so  that  you  could  alloAv 
us  to  have  it  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  I liaA  e a copy  of  the  letter  here. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  Avould  like  to  Iuiat  it.  You  just  read  it,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I Avant  to  continually  impress  upon  you  that  aac  are 
not  here  to  criticize,  we  are  here  to  AV(irk  to  help  and  to  get  some 
results. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  thing  you  are  interested  in  is  efficient  produc- 
tion for  Avar  ? 

Mr.  ICviser.  That  is  right,  Ave  are  very  serious,  and  it  is  merely 
suggestions  that  we  are  offering.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  selfish,  and  Ave 
don’t  want  to  be  that  way. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  find  it.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Tes.  It  is  Avritten  by  the  chairman  of  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service. 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Garfield.  Do  you  Avant  the  Avhole  letter,  or  the  part  pertinent 
to  this  particular  thing? 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  all  right. 

Dr.  Garfield  (reading) : 
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Eviployecs'  famiUj  care. — That  no  prepayment  plan  shall  be  adupred  for  the 
care  of  the  employees'  deixMidents.  Further,  that  such  deptaidents  may  have 
all  the  facilities  of  the  company  hospital  under  the  care  of  physicians  of  their 
choice.  The  comijany  reserves  the  right  of  staff  supervision — 

The  “company’’  is  our  medical  service — 

That  no  full-time  physician  who  is  an  employee  of  the  company  shall  tre^at  such 
dependents  except  in  an  emergency.  This  plan  shall  be  effective  until  local 
medical  care  should  become  insufficient  or  unforeseen  exigencies  arise  demanding 
reconsideration. 

Now  they  don’t  thresiten  us  there,  but  that  is  Avhat  they  told  ns  in 
that  meeting. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  orally  told  you  that  yon  Avoidd  have  these 
men  classified  as  eligible  for  armed  service  and  brought  into  the  armed 
service  if  you  violated  the  instructions  they  gaA’e  yon  here  of  con- 
fining their  nu'dical  attention  to  your  employees  only,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency? 

Dr.  Garfieei).  Yes.  Noav,  incidentally,  that  Avould  he  satisfactory 
AA’ith  ns;  Ave  ai-e  not  anxious  to  go  out  into  the  field  of  taking  care  of 
those  families. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  We  haA’en't  the  facilities. 

Di‘.  Garfield.  But  there  are  only  15  doctors  in  Vancouver.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  40.000  peojde  there,  and  it  is  going  to  l>e 
increased  to  100.000.  Those  doctors  are  Avorking  at  capacity  iioav. 
Now  all  these  people  coming  into  that  area  are  going  to  need  medical 
attention,  and  it  is  going  to  reflect  on  onr  job. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  Avhat  I can’t  understand  is — yon  said  that 
that  letter  Avas  fi-om  the  chairman  of  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Sei'A’ice  for  doctors  in.VancouA’er,  or  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

Dr.  Gap, FIELD.  The  State  of  Washington. 

Senator  Pepper.  Acting  under  the  National  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  in  the  War  ^lanpoAA'er  Commission? 

Di-.  Garfield.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  I can’t  understand  is  Avhy  that  agency  has 
the  slightest  concern  about  whether  any  prepayment  plan  or  anything 
like  that  is  adopted.  Has  the  ^lanpoAver  Commission  adopted  any 
policy  on  ]irepayment  plans  for  medical  attention  for  the  civilian 
population? 

Dr.  Garfield.  They  are  using  this  Procurement  and  .Assignment 
Service  to  take  care  of  things  that  they  don’t  like. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  aaIio  doesn’t  like? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  the  Medical  Society  doesn’t  like. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  connection  has  the  Medical  Society  got  with 
this  problem  ? I thought  that  Avas  from  the  chairman  of  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Committee  for  doctoi’s  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Garfield.  Well,  he  is  a doctor  of  the  Medical  Society. 

Senator  Pepper.  lleisAvhat? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yon  see,  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
are  composed  of  medical  men  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Washington. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  this  chairman  of  the  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Seivice  liaA^e  any  official  position  in  any  of  the  medical 
societies  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  He  is  chairman  of  the  State  medical  society. 
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Seiiatoi  Pepper.  Oh,  he  is  also  cliairman  of  the  State  medical 
society  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  same  man  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  procurement  of  doctors  for  the 
ser\  ices  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  also  the  State  chairman  of  the 

medical  society,  which  is  a local  brancli  of  the  American  I^Iedical 
Society  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  lie  takes  advantage  of  his  position  as  a public 

official  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  his  private  medical  association:  is 
that  correct?  ’ 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  relationship,  then,  between  tlie  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  of  the  AUar  Manpower  Commission, 
and  the  private  organization  of  private  professional  men,  known  as 
the  American  Medical  Association,  is  very  intimate? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Well,  they  are  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  public  policy  emanates  primarily  from  a 
jirivate  source  in  many  respects,  according  to  your  experience,  in  the 
procurement  of  doctors  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes;  I don’t  want  this  to  be  interpreted  as  an  attack 
on  the  medical  society,  it  isn’t.  But  they  are  stopping  us  from  doing 
something  that  is  very  necessary  in  that  area,  and  which  bothers  us 
quite  a bit. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  which  has  a directly  injurious  effect  upon  the 
health  and  the  lives  of  American  citizens,  primarily  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  families  of  war  workers  in  the  area  that  you  have  described? 

Dr.  Garfield.  There  is  no  question  that  it  will  have.  We  have  the 
medical  staff  there  to  do  the  job,  and  people  come  to  us  for  medical 
care  and  we  can’t  take  care  of  them,  we  are  not  allowed  to,  we  call 
doctors  from  Vancouver  to  do  it,  and  they  are' too  busy  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  that  connection,  doctor,  this  great  increase  in  the 
population  of  Vancouver  will  be  the  faimlies  of  your  workers? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Lamb.  For  the  most  part? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Those  housing  facilities  were  built  for  our  people. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Specifically  for  them? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  that  the  health  conditions  in  those  dwellings  will  be 
the  health  conditions  of  the  families  of  yiiur  workers? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Surely. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  what  happens  to  those  families  will  directly  affect 
the  worker  on  the  job? 

Dr.  Garfield.  It  goes  farther  than  that.  If  we  .should  have  an  epi- 
demic in  that  housing  area,  it  might  stop  our  job.  If  we  had  to  quar- 
antine that  area,  it  would  stop  our  job  and  stop  production;  it  is 
really  a dangerous,  critical  .situation. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  one  for  which,  as  the  expansion  takes  place,  there 
are  no  facilities  in  sight  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  No  facilities.  Now  we  could  provide  for  it,  and  that 
is  Avhat  we  want  to  do,  but  we  are  stopped  by  this  order  of  the  medical 
societv. 
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Now  I haven’t  gone  back  to  them  and  argued  the  thing  more,  which 
I should  have  done.  This  thing  happened  fast,  and  the  only  reason 
I am  here — I didn’t  know  I was  going  to  be  here — ^but  I might  go 
back  there  and  by  arguing  with  them  and  talking  them  into  it,  I 
might  turn  them  around  to  our  viewpoint,  but  it  would  be  quite  a 
job  because  the  local  medical  society  does  not  v’ant  us  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  medical  care  of  those  people.  Noav  they  are  not 
equipped  to  do  it,  they  haven’t  got  the  time  and  they  are  all  busy  now. 
But  still  they  want  us  to  stay  out  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Kaiskr.  They  hai^en’t  any  hospitals  to  do  it  in. 

Dr.  Garfield.  The  hospitals  there  are  all  filled  up. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  from  what  I understand  you  to  say,  the 
Medical  Society  would  rather  the  women  and  children  who  aVe  the 
families  of  the  war  Avorkers  in  the  Kaiser  yards  in  that  area,  build- 
ing ships  for  the  L^nited  States  of  America,  Avould  go  Avithout 
medical  care  and  attention  than  that  they  .should  receiAT  it  through 
the  facilities  that  you  liaAT  described? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Well,  no,  they  don’t  say  that;  thej’  say  they  will 
take  care  of  it  somehoAA'. 

Senator  Peppfr.  Do  thev  haA’e  the  facilities? 

Dr.  Garfield.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  then  what  I said  is  substantially  the  fact, 
Avhether  it  is  the  intent  or  not  of  the  society? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  if  you  don’t  furnish  this  service 
to  them,  it  is  not  available.  Yet  they  don’t  Avant  you  to  furnish  it? 

Dr.  Garfield.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kaisir.  The  best  illustration  is  that  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  there  haA'e  been  no  increased  facilities  and  there- 
fore there  is  that  situation. 

Dr.  Garfield.  There  are  fewer  doctors  there  than  there  were  5 
months  ago,  and  no  hospital  facilities  have  been  added  except  the 
ones  Ave  built. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  what  you  say  strikes  me  Avith  particular 
force,  because  I haAT  heard  it  hurled  as  a criticism  against  some 
so-called  New  Dealers  in  the  GoA^ernment,  that  they  were  trying  to 
advance  social  gains  as  a part  of  the  war  effort  under  the  cloak  of 
the  war.  From  what  you  have  said,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there  may 
be  some  who  have  tried  to  protect  special  interests  under  the  cloak 
of  the  Avar,  too. 

Dr.  G.ARF1ELD.  Right. 

Senator  Pepper.  I AAanted  to  ask  you,  !Mr.  Kaiser,  from  what  you 
haA'e  said,  and  from  your  vast  experience,  whether  it  Avould  be 
jiroper  to  say  that  health  is  a military  necessity,  that  health  is  neces- 
sarv  to  the  Avar  effort  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  There  isn’t  any  question  but  Avhat  it  is,  absolutely. 
We  have  thought  so  befoie  the  Avar,  best  illustrated  by  Avhat  we 
have  done  in  the  Avay  of  hosiiital  facilities  and  care  of  the  men, 
and  Ave  are  going  on  Avith  that  after  the  Avar,  Ave  are  going  to  con- 
tinually do  this  thing,  because  aat  believe  that  this  Avill  be  of  benefit 
to  the  Medical  Association,  because  we  believe  that  our  people  should 
become  medically  conscious,  and  AA’hen  they  do  there  is  opportunity 
for  anyone,  privately  or  othei'Avise.  We  do  not  belieA^e  th;it  should 
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he  a Guvenimeut  service,  we  believe  that  should  be  an  industrial 
service  created  by  the  industrialists  who  are  responsible  for  employ- 
ing those  men. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  otlier  words,  ^Ir.  Kaiser,  you  believe  that  the 
doctors  would  not  suffer  by  healtli  facilities  being  extended  to  a 
larger  nuniber  of  people,  because  there  would  be  a greater  demand 
for  doctors!; 

Mr.  Kaiser.  That  is  exactly  what  I believe,  but  I believe  more 
forcibly  that  that  isn’t  anywhere  near  as  important  as  it  is  to  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  indusf  rialists  who  are  responsible 
for  the  industry  of  this  country  take  care  of  those  men  and  jirovide 
them  with  the  facilities  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
them  voluntarily.  Unquestionably  it  should  be  a foundation  and  not 
a profitable  institution;  it  should  be  a foundati(»n  created  by  industry 
that  should  go  on  and  on  and  be  a perpetual  care  of  every  man  that 
is  employed — and  that  is  my  ambition.  But  it  involves  a great  deal 
of  investment  and  can  only  be  done  gradually.  But  now  that  Ave  are 
in  this  thing  as  Ave  are  and  it  is  a Avar  supply  service,  it  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  therefore  it  is  of  Autal  importance  that  the  Medical 
As.sociation  or  every  man  in  America  recognize  its  vital  importance. 

The  question  is  if  it  is  not  equally  as  important  to  serve  the  supply 
lines  as  it  is  to  do  the  fighting,  because  if  those  men  are  left  Avithout 
seiwice,  thev  cannot  do  anv  fighting. 

Dr.  Lamb.  First  a question,  Mr.  Kaiser,  about  this  medical  care 
jirograni  that  you  have  described.  Would  you  say — I got  the  impres- 
sion from  something  you  said  earlier  that  you  Avould  say  that  once 
this  program  was  knoAvn  to  the  workers  and  had  begun  to  roll,  the 
voluntary  prepayment  jilan  Avould  build  up  in  such  a Avay  that  it 
would  ultimately  be  on  not  a profit-making  basis,  but  a balanced- 
budget  basis? 

^Ir.  Kaiser.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Lamb,  So  that  any  })Ossibility  that  at  Grand  Coulee  you  had 
originally  lost  money,  Avas  due  to  the  .small  participation? 

Air.  Kaiser.  That  is  right,  that  Avas  early;  the  total  service  finally 
came  out  all  right.  That  Avas  not  a foundation.  Xoav  I am  going 
ahead  Avith  a foundation  so  that  any  returns  are  immediately  going 
to  the  advancement  of  that  service. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I Avould  like  to  turn  to  some  of  the  points  that  you  made 
with  respect  to  manpower  mobilization,  and  take  up  first  the  que.stion 
of  freezing. 

From  what  you  say,  I gather  that  you  think  freezing,  if  it  Avere 
arbitrarily  done,  Avould  freeze  Avorkers  in  the  Avrong  place  and  that 
the  problem  is  how  to  equalize  the  supply  AA’hich  AA’e  have  betAveen  Avar 
and  essential  civilian  and  at  present  nonessential  industry;  to  transfer 
it,  and  to  train  and  upgrade  it,  and  that  a mere  freezing  without 

these  other  facilities  Avill  actuallv  worsen  our  .situation  rather  than 

•/ 

improve  it  ? 

Air.  Kaiser.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Laaib.  That  is  correct,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I absolutely  believe  that  in  the  fir.st  place  freezing 
is  not  necessary,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable,  and  that  it  does  affect 
freedom.  And  where  it  affects  freedom  it  affects  jiroduction,  because 
you  must  be  free  to  produce  whether  you  are  an  individual  or  a group 
or  an  industrialist. 
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Dr.  Laaib.  You  suggested  a committee.  Mould  you  giA'e  the  com- 
position of  that  committee  again? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  One  member  from  the  Army,  one  from  the  xaA’y.  one 
from  the  Maritime  Commission,  one  from  Agriculture,  one  from  Avar 
industries,  one  from  essential  civilian  industries,  a neutral  I’epreseiit- 

atUe,  and  two  from  labor.  , . j?  i • 

Dr.  Laaib.  I also  note  that  you  suggest  the  regionalization  ot  this 

system. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Absolutely. 

Dr.  Laaib.  Just  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Absolutely.  You  not  only  need  to  regionalize  it,  but 
the  men  in  the  regions  should  also  regionalize. 

Dr.  Laaib.  So  the  real  basis  becomes  the  indiA'idnal  community, 
Avith  emphasis  on  the  industries — and  es])ecially,  of  course,  the  war 
industries — or  agriculture,  in  that  community? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  The  Avhole  thing. 

Dr.  Laaib.  But  the  policies  must  be  centralized  and  as  far  as  possible 
balanced  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  TvAaib.  For  the  country  as  a AA'hole? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  That  is  right,  that  is  what  the  nine-member  com- 
mittee does,  it  establishes  the  policies  and  the.se  indiA’iduals  carry  them 

out  actively.  . . 

Dr.  Laaib.  lYould  you  liaA’e  similar  regional  committees,  or  simply 

one  national  committee? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  No,  no ; one  man 

Dr.  Laaib  (interposing).  One  man  in  each  region  to  be  the  director 
of  the  region? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes;  to  get  the  job  done. 

Dr.  Laaib.  Your  opinion  Avould  be,  then — and  I say,  as  you  must 
know,  some  of  your  critics  huA'e  suggested  that  in  going  across  the 
country  to  get  labor  you  haie  been  further  disrupting  the  labor 
market — would  you  reply  to  that  that  this  was  a natural  action  which 
any  industrialist  under  the  circumstances  would  haA^e  to  take  until 
such  time  as  order  was  brought  out  of  this  particular  chaos? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  1X611,  that  is  true,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  that 
the  unions  are  noAv  taking  oA^er  that  responsibility  at  their  oaaui  request. 
They  have  now  offered  to  do  that  job.  That  is  a part  of  the  union’s 
job.  If  they  are  going  to  manage  labor  they  also  liaA’e  to  provide  it, 
and  yet  they  can’t  be  completely  free,  and  through  this  sort  of  a sys- 
tem it  would  apply  to  eA’erjmne,  and  the  little  felloAV  could  do  exactly 
what  we  did  at  New  York,  he  could  get  it  through  this  kind  of  a 
SA^stem.  This  is  not  a selfish  suggestion,  it  is  a suggestion  that  pro- 
Audes  for  every  industry.  This  is  a cooperatiA'e  thing,  and  each  in- 
dustry relies  on  the  other  industry  for  something,  and  therefore  this 
would  accomplish  that. 

Dr.  Laaib.  In  other  Avords,  your  suggestions  here  arise  out  of  your 
recent  experiences,  and  are  an  attempt  to  regularize  the  situation 
Avhich  you  liaA’e  discoA’ered? 

Mr.  Kai.ser.  That  is  true.  M"e  don’t  feel  that  every  single  indi- 
vidual could  immediately  do  what  was  done  there,  but  Avhat  Avas  neces- 
sary to  do  to  get  the  results,  the  men  were  idle  there,  Ave  cooperated 
with  the  GoA’ernment  in  doing  it,  under  their  direction.  It  Avasn't  Avhat 
many  criticize  us  about. 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  were  told  to  go  to  New  York  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  We  went  to  them  and  said,  “Where  can  we  get 
men?”  and  they  said,  “Go  to  New  York,  they  have  400,000  unem- 
ployed there.”  We  would  have  preferred  to  go  much  closer  home, 
but  they  wouldn’t  let  us. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  We  did  instantly  what  ve  were  told  to  do. 

Dr.  Lamb.  You  gave  a figure  of  25  percent  as  an  illustration  of 
the  number  of  women  who  might  be  employed  in  shipyards  or  ship- 
building. Was  that  a rough  estimate? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  just  using  an  example.  We  are  now  con- 
ducting in  our  shipyards  an  actual  survey  in  each  department  to 
determine  how’  many  women  we  can  use  in  the  various  crafts.  That 
survey  is  not  completed,  and  any  figure  until  then  is  merely  a guess. 
W e will  have  that  accurately  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Such  a figure  could  be  immediately  given  by  each  indus- 
try in  an  area  to  the  regional  man,  and  this  thing  could  act  very 
quickly  and  rapidly  under  those  circumstances. 

Dr.  Lamb.  AVhat  would  your  response  be  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  which  has  been  suggested  recently,  and  already  operates  in 
England,  of  labor  supply  or  labor  utilization  inspectors  to  operate 
out  of  the  manpower  agency,  to  transmit  from  one  jilant  and  operation 
to  another  the  experiences  gained,  one  from  the  other,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  extent  to  which  full  labor  utili/ation  is  being  accomplished 
within  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I think  that  is  always  very  helpful,  but  whether  it  is 
rajiid  enough  for  the  action  that  you  need,  I think  that  should  go 
along  with  this  and  be  very  helpful.  Yiii  mean  that  the  studies 

Dr.  Lamb  (interposing).  These  wouldn’t  be  studies  conducted  at  a 
distance;  this  isn’t  the  question  of  the  Manning  table  or  occupational 
analysis,  this  is  an  actual  production  engineer  job  trying  to  tailor-make 
the  labor  utilization,  plant  by  plant,  so  that  you  bring  the  less  elfective 
and  efficient  plants  up  to  the  level  of  the  lest,  as  far  as  that  is  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  operate  in  connection  with,  for  example,  your 
occiqiational  deferment  lioards,  so  that  the  selection  of  men  to  be  taken 
from  the  plants,  men  with  certain  skills,  Avould  be  on  a balanced  basis. 

For  example,  if  you  had  a man  who  ought  to  be  deferred  temporar- 
ily, he  wouldn’t  be  taken  immediately;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fie 
wouldn’t  be  guaranteed  a permanent  deferment,  but  only  for  a period 
to  train  up  his  successor,  that  sort  of  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  It  is  a recommendation  bc^ard  you  suggest,  is  it? 

Dr.  Lamb.  I am  suggesting  two  things:  Labor  utilization  in- 
spectors to  operate  out  of  the  manpower  agency  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  contracting  agencies;  and,  at  the  same  time,  occupational 
deferment  boards  to  separate  the  deferment  from  the  present  local 
board  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  technically  qualified  people,  the 
inspector  to  operate  very  closely  with  the  occupational  deferment 
board  so  that  individual  ciefernients  are  on  the  basis  of  actual  skill. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Let’s  assume  you  had  that,  and  then  this  suggestion  we 
have  applied.  He  would  still  be  under  that  regional  office? 

Dr.  Lamb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I think  it  would  be  very  helpful,  because  he  needs  all 
the  services  he  can  get  of  that  kind. 
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Dr.  Lamb.  And  by  that  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  as  to 
the  uses  being  made  throughout  the  area  would  be  centralized,  and 
for  example  your  nonessential  civilian  industries  could  quickly  be 
drawn  down. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I think  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Kaiser,  you  feel  that  it  is  necessary  in  the 
husbanding  of  our  manpower  that  we  differentiate  between  the  essen- 
tial and  the  nonessential  industries  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  For  example,  somebody  engaged  in  a certain  un- 
necessary type  of  recreation  or  in  the  making  or  distribution  of  some 
luxury,  would  have  to  be  drawn  out  of  that  industry  into  one  where 
his  services  were  needed  in  the  national  effort  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  best  illustration  I can  give  you  of  that  is  this.  Before  the  war, 
or  just  about  at  the  time  of  the  war,  we  had  erected  a cement  plant 
that  produced  many  hundreds  of  barrels  of  cement  that  were  sold  to  the 
trade.  And  immediately  upon  war  being  declared,  we  issued  instruc- 
tions to  them  that  no  more  cement  was  to  be  sold  except  to  war  indus- 
tries. We  lost  our  entire  sales  department  immediately — of  course, 
there  was  no  need  for  them — but  we  felt  that  nothing  should  be  directed 

except  in  the  interests  of  the  war. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Kaiser,  you  have  made  an  enviable  record  for 
organization.  I assume  that  one  of  the  essentials  to  organization  is 
the  abilitv  to  see  the  over-all  picture,  to  put  all  the  parts  in  the  clock 
so  they  rvill  all  work  together  and  keep  time? 

Mr.*  Kaiser.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  you  have  suggested  an  over-all  civilian 
authority  which  Avill  hai’e  to  do  with  the  manpower  problem  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes. 

• Senator  Pepper.  Now  the  United  States  of  America  is  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  e.ssential  busincas  of  conducting  a war. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  around  that  essential  purpose  must  be 
organized  the  manpower  resources  of  the  country,  and  they  must  be 
effectii’ely  mobilized  into  action  consistent  with  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Weber  has  some  questions. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Of  course,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  are  also 
involved  in  this  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  I understand.  But  some  peojile  have  spoken  alxiut 
putting  the  policy  of  compulsion  into  immediate  effect,  and  some  have 
even  thought  that  Selective  Service — which  is  purely  a military  organ- 
ization— might  be  the  agency  that  ought  to  handle  the  civilian  use 
of  manpower.  Yon  would  not  subscribe  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I have  never  been  successful  in  doing  anything  by  com- 
pulsion, and  I think  industry  and  the  Navy  and  the  Army  should  be 
first  given  the  job  to  do  this,  and  to  show  that  we  can  do  things  by 
free  movement. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Weber. 

Dr.  Weber.  I wanted  to  ask  what  your  experience  has  been  with 
occupational  deferment  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I think  I am  a little  closer  to  that  than  Mr.  Kaiser  is. 

The  experience  with  occupational  deferment  has  not  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. We  don’t  get  a very  large  percentage  of  our  men  deferred, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  ]ust  what  the  general  answer  is  because  we  find 
that  each  draft  board,  although  they  hav('  instructions  which  they  are 
supposed  to  follow,  they  each  act  as  individual  agencies  and  each  makes 
their  own  policy.  Where  one  draft  board  will  be  very  helpful  and 
recognize  that  shipyard  construction  is  an  essential  industry  and  go 
along  with  us,  some  other  local  board  will  take  the  position,  ‘‘Well,  we 
need  the  men.”  They  have  quotas  to  till.  It  is  because  of  this  un- 
balanced quota  system,  where  one  draft  board  has  all  the  1-^A  men 
exhausted  and  have  to  take  the  2-A's  and  3-A's.  Another  draft  board 
has  a lot  of  1-A’s  and  they  don’t  bother  us  very  much.  It  is  not  co- 
ordinated, it  is  disorganized,  and  results  show  that. 

Dr.  Weber.  How  many  separate  local  draft  boards  do  you  deal 
with  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  one  yard  I am  connected  with,  Vancouver — 
I can’t  answer  that  question,  because  we  take  men  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  those  men  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  local 
draft  boards,  whether  from  New  York  or  Missouri  or  wherever. 

That  is  another  point,  they  are  so  far  from  their  homes  that  those 
particular  boards  have  no  conceiition  of  what  Ave  are  doing,  and  we 
can’t  get  any  consideration  from  them  at  all.  They  are  back  there, 
and  that  man  has  left  the  country  and  they  say,  “Let  him  go,  we  will 
keep  the  local  boys  at  home.” 

Mr.  Kaiser.  How  many  have  Ave  under  training  at  all  times,  roughly, 
in  your  yard,  Mr.  Miller  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  Three  or  four  thousand  jieople  going  through  school 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  We  have  3,000  or  4,000  going  through  school  all  the 
time.  Multi])ly  that  by  as  many  yards  as  there  are  in  the  Nation — 
but  by  8 yards  in  our  case,  and  Ave  have  3‘2,000  men  going  through 
school. 

You  may  have  just  gotten  them  through  school  and  they  don’t 
liaA’e  any  knoAvledge,  they  either  get  frightened  and  decide  they  Avant 
to  join,  or  this  or  that,  and  the  training  is  then  hopeless. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  lose  more  bv  enlistment  than  bv  actual  draft, 
but  it  is  mostly  enlistments  of  those  Avho  expect  to  be  called,  so  they 
can  be  more  selecth^e  as  to  the  branch  of  service  they  go  into. 

Dr.  Weber.  xVre  you  losing  skilled  workers  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  and  in  addition  to  the  skilled  Avorkers  Ave  are 
also  losing  supervisorA'  Avoi’kers.  and  it  is  harder  to  fill  such  jobs. 
We  can’t  teach  supervision,  and  your  pixxluction  can  only  be  as  effec- 
tive as  your  supervision. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  you  have  requested  deferment  for  those  skilled 
Avorkers  ? 

Mr.  ISIiLLER.  Yes;  and  in  some  cases  Ave  haA'e  got  it,  and  in  some 
cases  AA’e  haA^en’t,  depending  upon  the  attitude  of  the  local  board. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  decision  depends  completely  upon  the  individual 
local  board? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a recourse  of  an  appeal,  but  in  most  cases  we 
find  the  local  board  turns  it  doAvn  unh*ss  Ave  have  a A^ery  specific 
case. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Have  you  appealed  in  any  cases? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  in  a number  of  cases. 

Dr.  AVeber.  AAdiat  has  happened  to  the  appeals,  in  the  main? 

jMr.  Miller.  In  some  cases  Ave  haA*e  been  successful,  and  in  other 
cases  not. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Do-  you  find  that  the  local  board  confers  Avitli 
the  local  employment  service  on  the  question  of  occupational 
essentiality  ? 

Mr.  Mtt.t.fr,  I don’t  knoAA’ — you  mean  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service? 

Dr.  AAYber.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  I don’t  knoAv  hoAv  closely  they  work  together. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  AAliat  are  you  recommending,  specifically,  to  deal  Avith 
occupational  deferment  ? 

Air.  Miller.  In  this  particular  plan,  b}-  putting  both  the  military 
requirements  and  the  industrial  requirements  under  one  board;  then 
set  up  a specific  plan  Avhere  you  Avould  draAv  all  the  1-A  men  except 
those  feAv — there  aren’t  a lot  of  1-A  men  aaIio  are  skilled  mechanics, 
because  most  of  them  are  younger  people.  Give  us  a definite  policy 
that  Ave  are  going  to  AvithdraAV  all  the  1-A  men  from  your  yard  as 
of  a ce»i'tain  date.  The  advantage  of  having  it  as  a national  policy 
is  that  you  get  a uniform  AvithdraAval  all  OAer  the  country. 

In  our  particular  area  at  Portland,  where  Ave  have  doubled  the 

Avorking  po{)ulation  in  the  last  year,  Ave  .still  have  quotas  ba.'^d  upon 

the  old  original  population.  Now  there  are  other  areas  in  the  coun- 

tiw  Avhere  there  hasn’t  been  anv  great  influx  of  Avar  industrA’,  and 

their  quotas  are  too  low  for  military  serAuce  in  comparison  to  Avhat 

thev  need  for  industrial  service.  AAY  are  .balanced  on  the  otlier  side — 

there  is  no  uniformitT. 

»/ 

Dr.  AAYber.  You  Avant.  then,  an  agency  Avhich  Avill  make  decisions 
betAveen  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  Army,  in  the  first  instance? 

Air.  AIiller.  A>s,  sir. 

Dr.  AVeber.  And,  secondly,  to  establish  national  policies  on  Avith- 
dra Avals  of  the  labor  force  ? 

Air.  AIiller.  Rather  than  local ; j^es. 

Dr.  AATber.  And.  third,  this  agency  to  make  these  decisions  on  Avith- 
drawals  on  the  basis  of  occupational  essentiality? 

Air.  AIiller.  Right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Air.  Kaiser,  Ave  are  A^ery  much  obliged  to  you.  You 
knoAv  there  is  a Avhole  lot  Ave  Avould  like  to  ask  you  about,  but  we  must 
respect  youi-  time. 

Thank  you  very  heartily  for  coming. 

Air.  Kaiser.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Peppi:r.  Dr.  Alorris  Fishbein. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Would  it  be  remiss  to  ask  that  Dr.  Garfield  remain 
while  I correct  some  matters  and  so  that  he  might  correct  me  if  I am 
Avrong  as  to  certain  statements  he  made  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  This  is  not  a debating  society  betAveen  you  and  Dr. 
Garfield,  but  if  he  cares  to  remain  Ave  AAould  be  glad  to  have  him. 
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Dr.  Fisbein,  1 understand  that;  it  is  just  on  the  question  of  policy. 

Senator  Peiter.  Will  you  state  your  name  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein. 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  do  you  live,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Chicago. 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  did  you  receive  your  medical  education  ? 

The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Kush  Medical 

College,  Chicago. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Following  my  graduation  I was  about  a year  and  a 
half  in  practice  and  in  pathologic  research. 

v^enator  Pepper.  And  where  was  that  carried  on,  larffely? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  In  Chicago. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  have  been  in  active  practice  only  about  IV? 
years  since  your  graduation? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  covers  what  period,  doctor? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  From  1912  to  toward  the  end  of  1913. 

Senator  Pepper,  You  are  not  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
Cine? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  is  your  employment  at  the  present  time  ? 

Dr.  Fishbfjn.  I am  editor  of  the  Joiirijal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  of  Hygeia,  a health  magazine.  I also  am  professorial 
lecturer  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Medicine, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  are  the  subjects  of  your  lectures  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Medical  economics  and  history  of  medicine. 

Senator  Pepper.^  They  are  not  technical  subjects  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Not  iiractical  medicine. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  long  have  you  liehl  your  present  position  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I have  been  editor  since  i924,  and  assistant  editor 
from  the  end  of  1913  up  to  1924. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  what  manner  were  you  chosen  for  vour  iiresent 
position  ? • X 

Dr.  IipiBEiN.  I was  chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  which  is  the  body  elected  by  the  house  of 
delegates  to  administer  its  affairs. 

Senator  Peppm.  Will  you  give  us  a brief  summary  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  organization  known  as  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
number  who  are  in  it,  and  what  its  organizational  set-up  is.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Fishbfjn.  The  American  Medical  Association  is  a voluntary 
organization,  voluntary  membership  organization.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  about  176.000  doctors  licensed  to  practice.  There  are 

123.000,  approximately,  who  are  members  of  the  American  Medical 
As.sociation, 

These  members  are  organized  into  county  medical  societies,  which 
in  turn  are  organized  into  State  medical  societies.  The  county  medical 
societies  elect  delegates  to  the  State  medical  associations  and  the  liouse 
of  delegates  of  each  of  the  State  associations  elects  delegates  to  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  house 
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of  eleleoates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  the  body  charged 
with  establishing  all  policies  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  have  annual  conventions? 

Dr  Fishbein.  There'  is  an  annual  convention  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates’and  of  the  organization,  and  in  addition  to  tlnit,  special  meet- 
ings when  called  for.  _ i i f 

Senator  Pepper.  That  annual  convention  embraces  which  house  ot 

delegates,  the  national  house? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  The  national  house  of  delegates.  ^ 

Senator  Pepper.  The  one  that  is  elected  by  the  States  . 

Dr.  Fishbein.  By  the  State  house  of  delegates.  . ^ -u  j 

Senator  Pepper.  And  the  national  house  of  delegates  selects  a board 

of  trustees?  „ i i -t  £ 

Dr.  Fishbein.  The  national  house  of  delegates  selects  a board  ot 

trustees.  , 1^.111 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  are  there  on  that  board  . 

Dr.  Fishbein.  There  are  nine  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  1 wo 

are  elected  each  year  to  serve  a term  of  5 years,  and  the  maximum 

term  is  10  years  for  any  trustee.  1 x?  x -.9 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  employed,  then,  by  the  boaid  ot  trustees. 
Dr.  Fishbein.  I am  employed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  have  a national  headquarters  of  the  asso- 
ciation? . . . 

Dr  Fishbein.  The  national  headquarters  is  in  Chicago.  _ 

Senator  Pepper.  How  much  of  a clerical  and  managerial  staff  is 

emiiloved? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  We  einplov  from  630  to  040  people. 

Senator  Peppir.  Are  yoii  considered  the  executive  director  ot  the 

ormiiiizational  set-up  of  the  association?  _ . , 

Dr.  Fishbein.  No,  sir;  the  association  is  organized  with  a secretary 
and  general  manager,  who  is  the  executive  director.  That  is  Dr.  West. 
I anrthe  editor  in  charge  of  publications. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  determines  the  public  policy  tor  tlie  asso- 
ciation? ^ . . . , 

Dr.  Fishbein.  The  house  of  delegates  determines  all  policies,  and 

the  officials  of  the  association  are  charged  with  niaintainmg  and  ex- 
tending to  the  profession  the  policies  of  the  association. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  sit  in  with  the  group  which  determines 

the  policies  of  the  association  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I have  no  voice  in  the  house  of  delegates  except  wlien 

called  to  give  information.  1 -xi  xi 

Senator  Pepper.  As  a practical  matter,  (l<)  you  consult  ^^ltn  the 

members  of  this  body  in  the  formation  of  policies  ? _ 

Dr  Fishbein.  I may  appear  before  anv  committee.  All  actions  ot 
the  h’ouse  of  delegates  are  taken  by  setting  up  a reference  committee 
which  hears  the  proposed  action,  and  any  member  of  the  association 
mav  apiiear  before  any  reference  committee.  The  reference  commit- 
tee  brings  back  its  report  to  the  house  and  then  the  house  acts  on  the 
report  of  the  reference  committee,  after  debate. 

Senator  Pepper.  xVs  a ]iractical  day-by-day  matter,  the  articulation 
of  the  policy  occurs  primarily  in  the  ])ublication  known  as  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  xVssociation? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Yes. 

7S420— 1 23 
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Senator  Pepper.  Of  wliicli  you  are  editor? 

Dr.  F isimEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  tliat  yon  are  tlie  one  who  articulates  these  poli- 
cies that  are  formed,  yon  say.  hy  these  authorities? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Of  course,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Delegate.s 
are  published,  broadcast,  to  the  medical  ])i'ofession  atul  the  Nation  as 
soon  as  an  action  is  taken;  the  artici  lation  of  the  ])olicy  is  in  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  delegates  liicli  are  publishcil  as  a routine 
matter  without  modification. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  times  are  those  ])ublications  issued; 
how  many  times  is  the  action  of  tlie  house  of  delegates  published  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  It  is  published  at  onc<‘  when  the  action  is  taken,  and 
(hen  maybe  it  is  published  rejjeatedly  if  discussion  is  needed. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  times  j)er  year  is  the  Journal  of  the 
American  IMedical  Association  published? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Every  week. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  public  gets  a chance  to  see  and  hear  the 
articulation  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  hear  what  is  uttered  by  the  body  which  you 
refer  to,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  That  de]iends.  of  course,  on  the  importance  of  the 
policy  in  relationship  to  the  ]mblic  situation. 

At  the  last  annual  conv’ention  of  the  association  in  Atlantic  City 
there  were  in  attendance  representatives  of  every  jiress  association  and 
ini])ortant  newspa])er  in  the  country,  .>-0  that  the  actions  were  wide- 
.spread  throughout  the  Nation. 

S(‘uator  Pepper.  Put  the  only  weekly  publication,  the  oidy  regular 
periodical  of  the  American  iViedical  Association,  is  the  Journal  of 
which  you  are  the  editor? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  No;  there  is  also  anoiher  publication  which  is  sent 
to  all  newspapers  and  press  agencies  throughout  the  country  each 
week. 

Senator  Pepper.  IVliat  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  That  is  known  as  the  American  IMediral  Association 
News.  So  that  all  matters  having  to  do  with  activities  are  sent  out 
each  week. 

Smiator  Pepper.  IVho  is  the  editor  of  that  ? 

Di‘.  Fisiip.eix.  *V  layimin  naimal  Lavrence  Salter. 

Senator  Pepi-er.  Is  his  oflice  in  the  headciuartei-s  of  the  association 
in  Chicago? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  AYs. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  there  any  practical  coo]ieration  between  you 
and  him? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  He  jirepares  the  publication,  and  naturally  it  is 
().  K.'d  by  the  editor  and  the  general  manager. 

Smiator  Pepper.  lYhich  means  you? 

Di-.  Fisiibeix.  And  Dr.  IVest. 

Si'iiator  Pepper.  So.  as  a matter  of  fact  you  are  considered  are  you 
not,  Doctor,  the  able  and  eloquent  voice  of  the  American  Medical 
' “^sociation  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  IVell.  that  is  not  my  term. 

Senator  Pepper.  Alaybe  I should  hai'e  said  the  pen  instead  of  the 
\ (lice  ? 
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Di'.  Fisiibeix.  I ])ref('r  to  be  kmtwn  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Mi'dical  Association. 

Simator  Pepper.  Ofttimes  we  cannot  limit  ourselves  below  the  repu- 
tation that  we  have  gained.  Doctor.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  yon 
make  any  public  addre.‘^ses ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Alany. 

.'Senator  Pepper,  lloughly.  how  many  .speeches  do  you  make  in  the 
conr.se  of  a year,  would  yon  say? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  About  100. 

Senator  Pep'‘er.  Does  any  other  official  of  the  .American  Aledical 
Ass()ci:'tion  mak“  as  many  addresses? 

I)i‘.  Fisiibeix.  I would  say  that  many  of  them  make  addres.s(*s. 
Dr.  Dover,  who  is  head  of  our  btinaui  of  healtli  education,  makes 

* y 

]>erhaj)s  (iO  addresses  a year. 

Senator  Pepper.  He  speaks  ]irimarily  about  ]mblic  health  matters. 
mor(‘  or  h"^s  on  technical  subjects  I would  assume? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  He  speaks  on  public  health.  Now  each  of  our 
trustees  makes  addre.s.^es.  I would  sav  that  on  an  average  each 


trustee  may  speak  from  in  to  1;?  times  a year. 
Senator  Pepper.  On  matters  of  American 


Medical  Association 


])olicy  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Almost  wholly  on  policy. 

.Senator  Pepper.  But  it  woiUd  not  do  any  disservice  to  the  great 
contriliution  tliat  yoii  have  made  to  the  medical  association  would  it. 
Doctor,  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  .Vmerican  jiuiilic  is  conceriuul, 
and  ffcnerallv  so  far  as  the  American  Medical  Association  members 
are  concerned,  you  are  the  man,  the  official,  tin*  agency,  through 
Achi<'h  the  podeies  of  the  Anan'ican  Medical  As.sociation  are  regu- 
larly expressed  iip writing  and  in  speech? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  Doctor,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  whether  you  are  ac(;uainted  with  the  Assignment  and  Procure- 
ment Service,  or  rather  the  Ih.-otairement  and  Assignment  Serx’ice 
which  is  set  u]i  under  the  'War  Alanpower  Commission? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  I am  acijuainted  with  that  service. 

.‘“'enator  Pepper.  AVho  is  the  head  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Dr.  Frank  Laliev. 

Senator  Pepper.  He  was  at  one  time  presiileiit  of  the  American 
Aledical  Association,  was  he  not  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  A"es,  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  Board. 

Senator  Pepper.  He  has  some  assistants? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  He  has  a board,  including  four  other  men. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  they  members  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix’.  There  are  123.000  members  of  the  American  AIrdical 
Association  and  it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  physi- 
cian of  any  rejmte  at  all  is  a member,  so  that  these  men  are  all 
members  except  Dr.  Camalier  who  is  on  that  board  and  is  a member 
of  the  American  Dental  Association — C.  'Willard  Camalier. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  von  have  anvthing  to  do  with  Dr.  Lahev’s 

selection  as  chairman  of  the  Procuremenr  and  Assignment  Ihiard 

1.  . 

of  the  AViir  Manpower  Commission,  for  doctors? 
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Dr.  Fishbeix.  The  establislmient  of  the  Procumnent  and  Assign- 
ment Board — I can  <>ive  you  the  cx)ini)lete  story  of  it  if  you  ^vish, 
it  is  a little  lon^ 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Lot  me  ask  you  this?  Did  you 
make  any  recommendations  on  the  subject? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I was  one  of  some  3(>  men  who  made  the  recom- 
mendations of  a group  of  men  to  the  Coordinator  of  Health,  De- 
fense, and  Welfare. 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  was  that  Coordinator? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Mr.  !McXutt  was,  at  that  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  recommended  along  with  some  other  people, 
to  Mr.  McNutt,  that  Dr.  Lahey  be  s«dected  as  chairman  of  this 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Board? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  At  that  time  Dr.  Lahey  was  president  of  tlie 
American  Medical  Association  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  Dr.  Lahey  accepted  that  resjamsihility  and 
has  occupied  that  position  since  that  time? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  Dr.  Fishbein,  was  a survey  made  ot  the 
doctors  of  the  country  by  the  American  Medical  Association  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  The  American  Medical  Association  established,  about 
1905,  a regular  system  of  keeping  a recor<l  available  of  every  physician 
in  the  United  States,  including  as  well  his  recoi-d  of  graduation,  his 
background  after  graduation,  his  preliminary  education,  and  a record 
of  the  deaths  of  physicians.  Tliat  directory  is  published  every  2 
years.  It  is  maintained  as  a going  concern  so  that  week  by  week 
it  is  kept  up  to  date. 

When,  in  June  1940,  it  appeared  that  we  might  he  engaged  m a 
war,  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  asked  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  IVIedical  Association,  at  its  meet- 
ing, to  make  a study  of  the  available  manpower  of  the  Nation  in  the 
field  of  medicine  in  order  to  make  certain  that  a rapidly  ex])anding 
Army  and  Navy,  and  industry,  and  the  civilians  of  the  country  might 
be  provided  throughout  the  period  of  the  emergency  with  adequate 
medical  service,  it  was  recognized  at  oik  e that  the  demands  of  a large 
Armv  would  be  considerable 

Senator  Pepper.  You  say  “with  adequate  medical  service” — did  they 
ask  you  to  decide  also  the  question  as  to  whether  the  country  and 
the  civilian  and  military  population  needed  any  more  doctors  than 
the  country  already  had  available? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  question  was  to  be  included  in  the  study ; yes, 
sir.  So  that  immediately  following  that  session  a meeting  was  held 
with  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  hoard 
of  trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  who  set  up  a com- 
mittee on  medical  preparedness  which  was  to  be  charged  with  the 
function  of  preparing  the  medical  profession  for  the  emergency. 

In  June  1940,  therefore,  plans  were  made  to  make  a new  and  imme- 
diate survey  of  the  entire  medical  profession  of  the  country  iA  order 
to  determine  how  many  physicians  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  at 
once  for  the  armed  forces  in  case  of  need,  since  at  that  time  obviously 
the  only  source  of  medical  officers  for  the  armed  forces  was  A’oluntary 
enlistment. 
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Then,  when  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  passed,  obviously  thue 
was  another  source  for  medical  ofiicers  ot  the  Arm\,  namelv,  those 
men  included  under  selective  service  who  were  also  physicians. 

Now.  immediately  the  results  of  that  survey  were  trans  erred  to 
a rmnch-card  svsteni.  and  that  punch-card  system  nas  establisiied 
iiAhe  headquarters  of  the  American  MediCid  Association,  and  on 
each  ininch  card  there  are  some  possible  80  dillerent  points  n>garding 
each  phvsician  in  the  country,  with  regard  to  his  availability  toi 
any  of  these  services,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  industrial  medicine,  oi 

Whei/it  became  apparent  that  this  ])roblem  was  one  of  much  laigei 
scope  tliaii  one  tliat  could  be  handled  by  any  civilian  organization, 
it  Avas  sugiTcsted  that  since  the  Government  had  itselt  already  estab- 
lisb.  (1  a National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Trained  Personnel  m Inch 
did  1 ot.  however,  include  the  data  regarding  the  medical  iirotessioii 
and  the  dental  inofession  and  the  veterinarian  profession,  that  the 
V M \ turn  over  to  the  (ioveninuMU  its  pimcli-caru  system  oo\erm^ 
liVhoHi)vs  of  ll»e  country.  So  a complete  s^^t  of  siimlur  curds  Avas 


me  uociors  oi  me  ^ ^ i rp  • i 

made  and  presented  to  the  National  Roster  of  hcientihc  and  Trained 

Personnel,  which  is  now  a i>art  of  the  War  Manpower  amimission 
Senator  Peiekr.  Who  made  up  the  Ro.sler  of  Scientific  and  iraineil 

Personnel  other  than  the  doctor 


l^cj'soniiei  omei  man  mv  -r  i t • • ii  . 

Dr.  Fishbeix  (interposing) . That  was  made  up,  I believe,  origmalh , 

as  a part  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 


11*  'i 

Sciiatoi’  PErrKii.  It  Avas  made  hy  a pulilio  a^viicy. 

l)i.  Fisiiniix.  liv  tl)c  GoveiamicMit. 

Senator  Ih:i  rra. ‘ihit  in  the  case  of  the  doctors  the  roster  was  pre- 

]>ar«sl  hv  the  doctors  themselves?  ....  , 

l)i*.  Fisinu-ix.  AVell.  I will  proceed  ikav.  The  orio'mal  inventory 
Avas  i)J‘er>and  hv  the  doctors  themselves  and  it  was  decided  to  tuin  tins 


\\  liiv.  

over  and  our  cards  were  copied  completely  and  turned  over  to  the 
National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Trained  Personnel.  By  tha 


that  time, 

a UOlUU  W I IV  li  w *4V  * ^ , . 

liowever.  we  were  already  in  the  war  and  there  had  been  considerable 
><hifts  (d‘  iiopnlation  and'of  the  medical  iirofession.  I would  say  that 
i)V  that  time  already  at  least  20,000  physicians  had  gone  into  the  armei 
forcc'^  So  a new  questionnaire  was  (irejiared  by  the  Procurement  and 
\ssi<niinent  Service,  working  with  the  National  Roster  for  Scientific 
and  Id  a i ned  Personnel . That  new  quest ionnaire,  Avhich  w as  developed 
bv  them,  was  then  sent  again  t((  every  doctor  and  dentist  m the  luiiteil 
Slates  aiul  to  the  veterinarians,  and  they  now  have  the  two  sets  they 
have  the  original  set  and  they  have  the  newer  inventory  Avhich  was 

made  in  1942.  . . i • i t. 

Senator  Pebber.  That  last  (luestionnaire  is  not  the  one  wliicli  lir. 

Lahev  referred  to  :is  the  one  which  was  acconqianied  by  a very  strong 
intiniation  that  if  thev  didn't  come  in  as  the  Procurement  and  A.ssigii- 
ment  Ser\  ice  suggested,  their  names  would  be  turned  over  to  the  selec- 
tive .'service.  Avas  it  ? . . , - • • 1 1 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  intiniation,  of  course,  is  mqilicit  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  need  not  be  an  intimation.  Every  man  in  the 
United  Slates  under  4.5  years  of  age  is  subject  to  selective  service;  so 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  medical  profession  or  anyone  to  turn  oA'er 
their  names  to  selectiA'e  service. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  if  I understood  Dr.  Lahey  correctly,  at  tho 
time  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board  sent  out  the  call  for 


i 


f 
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the  doctors  tiiat  they  regarded  as  nones^ential,  to  come  in,  they  albO 
sent  a copy  of  that  call  to  Selective  Sei  vice  authorities,  which  gave 
a very  strong  suggestion  to  the  recipient  of  the  IJoard  of  Piocnre- 
nient  and  Assignment’s  message  that  if  they  didn’t  complv  with  its 
direction,  there  would  he  coercion  applietl  to  them  by  the  Selective 
Sc'rvice  authorities,  is  that  right  ^ 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  ()f  course,  i happen  to  have  seen  all  of  the  state- 
ments sent  by  Selective  Service  to  the  Selective  Service  Doards,  and 
J hapjien  to  have  seen  also  all  of  the  letters  sent  by  Procurement 
and  Assignment  to  individual  physicians,  and  I wotdcj  not  have  said 
that  there  was  coercion. 

Senator  Pepper.  \(ni  mean  that  you  have  beeti  working  intimately 
with  the  Selective  Service  authorities  in  die  procurement  of  iloctors^ 

]\Ir.  Fisiibein.  Xo. 

Seimtor  Pepper.  How  did  you  Inqipen  to  see  these  letters? 

Dr.  FrsHBEiN.  'rhere  are  28,000  doctors  cont rilniting  their  services 
to  the  Selective  Service  Boards,  and  these  doctors  naturally  make 
available  to  anyone — these  things  are  available  to  everyone,  you  can 
go  into  any  Selective  Service  Board  or  Appeal  Board  aiursee  the 
memorandii  sent  by  Selective  Service — those  are  public  property. 

^ Senator  Pepper.  You  saw  these  directives  in  the  headipiarters  of 
Selective  Service  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I have  seen  such  directives  in  the  headquarters  of 
Selective  Service.  There  is  also  a medical  department  of  Selective 
Service  headed  by  Colonel  Roundtree. 

Senator  I*ei’Per.  Do  you  have  any  offu  ial  position  in  that  medical 
dejiartment  of  Selective  Service? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  by  reason  of  your  piominence  in  the  medical 
jirofession  and  your  i-esponsible  place  in  die  direction  and  expre.ssion 
of  policy  for  the  American  INIedical  Association,  you  have  had  an 
intimate  relationship  v.ith  these  medical  authorities  in  the  Selective 
Service  System? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I would  say  that  ])riniarily  as  an  active  journali.st 
1 see  pretty  nearly  everything  that  1 can  see  that  would  interest  the 
readers  of  niv  magazine. 

Senator  Pepper.  I wonder  if  other  publishers  of  magazines  ai-e  given 
the  same  entree  to  the  records  of  the  Selective  Service  System? 

Dr.  hibiiBEiN.  1 have  not  seen  the  I'ycords  of  the  Selective  Service 
Sy.steni:  I liave  seen  the  memoranda  issued  to  local  boards  and  appeal 
boards,  which  are  generally  jniblished  widely. 

Senator  Pepper.  I wonder  if  othei-  personnel  in  Selective  Service 
heailquarters  is  kept  in  as  intimate  touch  with  their  professional 
connections  hi  the  country  as  the  medical  authorities  appear  to  have 
kejit  you  informed  as  to  what  was  of  medical  significance? 

Dr.  hisHBEiN.  I should  think  so.  I have  sat  in  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education,  and  I happen  to  know  that  the  engi- 
neers (if  the  country,  and  the  architects- -a  11  ti-ained  personnel~;u'e 
Avell  in  touch  with  the  plans  regarding  the  procurement  of  trained 
personnel.  That  is  obviously  necessary  since  you  begin  in  the  grade 
school  to  prepare  men  for  trained  positions. 

Senator  Pepper.  I was  wondering  wheiher  or  not  you  Avould  say 
that  because  of  your  influence,  or  rather  your  a.ssociation  ivith  these 
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medical  authorities  in  the  Selective  Service  System,  that  you  or  the 
American  ^ledical  Association  has  luul  any  material  infhuuue  upon 
the  iiolicy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  procurement  of 

doctors? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I would  say  only  insofar  as  we  luue  published  our 

opinions  and  thev  have  listened  to  them. 

Senator  Peppiir.  Does  the  Board  of  Procurement  and  Assignment 
have  doctors  acting  under  the  Manpower  C'ommission  of  any  Mate 

organization?  , 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  They  have  an  organization  not  only  in  each  State  hut 

in  each  corps  area.  ... 

Senator  Pepper.  Who  constitutes  the  head  of  the  fstate  organiza- 
tion ? , V • ^ 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  In  each  State  the  Procurement  aiul  Assignmeiit 

Board  itself  selected  its  own  State  representatives;  those  vary  in  dif- 
ferent States.  £ 1 I 1 

Senator  Pepper.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  you  know  any  of  the  lieaus 

of  the  State  boards  and  know  Avhether  or  not  they  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  State  medical  associations? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  1 would  say  that  some  do  and  some  dont.  ihe  en- 
deavor was,  I believe,  to  find  in  each  instance  a doctor  avIio  was  of 
suflicieiit  age  so  that  he  himself  would  not  be  called  into  the  milit.iiA 
sei'vice,  because  the  medical  profession  has  vieved  the  problem  as  being 
first  the  supplving  of  the  armed  forces  with  the  jihysicians  necessaiA 
to  meet  the  needs  of  troops  in  camp,  in  training,  and  in  combat. 

Senator  Pei  per.  Who  Avas  it  that  had  that  idea  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  That  idea  Avas  the  general  idea  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a Avhole.  Hie  original  policy  adopted  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates stated  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  T misunderstand  you  ? M hen  you  speak  of  the 
Ilian  of  the  American  .Medical  Association  or  of  the  medical  authori- 
tii's  for  furnishing  medical  facilities  to  the  armed  services,  are  you 
talking  about  some  agency  other  than  the  Government  deciding  hoAV 

it  Avoidd' use  its  medical  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  No,  sir:  Ave  lun'e  no  authority  over  medical  personnel. 
The  A.  M.  A.  has  no  authority  and  the  Procurenient  ami  Assignment 
Service  has  no  authority;  the  authority  rests  Avith  the  local  boards. 

Senator  Pepper.  Hie  diairmaii  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
ffoard  at  the  time  of  his  selection  Avas  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  Yes.  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Pepper.  Could  you  tell  us  in  hoAV  many  Mates  the  heai  of 
the  Procurenient  and  Assignment  Board  aauis.  at  the  time  of  his  selec  - 
tion, or  is  now.  head  of  the  medical  society  for  that  particular  state? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I Avould  say  that  in  a small  proportion,  the  smallest 
proportion,  it  Avas  the  iiresident.  In  some  instances  it  Avas  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  council;  in  some  instances  it  Avas  the  secretary;  in  some 
instances  it  Avas  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on _ medical  ])repared- 
ness  of  the  State  medical  society;  and  in  some  instances  it  Avas  a 
])hysician  Avho  Avas  merely  knoAvn  to  be  the  best  physician  available 

for  the  position. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  hoAV  many  States  Avoiild  you  say,  from  your 
intimate  acquaintance  Avith  thehu'ganization  of  the  State  societies. 
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it  Avas  true  that  some  official  of  the  State  medical  society  Avas  the 
State  head  of  the  Procurement  and  Assi;>nment  Sei  Auce  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Well,  does  that  "o  doAA  n to  committee  appointments 
also  in  the  State  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  You  knoAA’,  Doctor,  Avhat  I am  gettiiur  at. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  We  luiA’e  the  State  president,  the  State  Auce  presi- 
dent, the  secretai’A"  of  the  State  medical  society,  the  council  of  the  State 
medical  society,  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  State  medical  society 
Avith  its  chairman.  Then  aac  IniA’e  innumerable  committees;  aa’c  IniA’e 
the  committee  on  medical  preparedness  of  the  State  medical  society. 

I Avould  say  that  in  practically  exei'y  instance — aa’cII,  not  CA’ery, 
because  I could  name  possibly  fiA^e  AA’here  the  man  had  held  no  posi- 
tion in  the  State  society — but  let’s  say  that  in  43  States  the  man  had  a 
relationshiji  to  the  State  medical  society. 

Senatoi'  Pepper.  Noaa  , Doctor,  as  a matter  of  fact — it  is  a fact,  is 
it  not,  that  in  setting  up  its  Procurement  and  Assignment  SerA’ice  the 
United  States  Goi'ernment  essentially  took  OA^er  the  organization  of 
the  American  Medical  Association? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  No  ; that  Avould  not  be  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  they  took  oyer  the  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  But  AA-e  change  our  president  eA’ery  year. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  they  took  oyer  in  the  States  some  official  or 
some  prominent  committee  member  of  the  A.  ]VI.  A.  to  be  the  head 
of  the  State  Procurenieht  and  Assignment  Seryice  for  doctors? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  Avould  Iuiat  to  be  coupled  AAuth  the  statement 
that  practically  e\^ery  reputable  doctor  in  the  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  M.  A. 

Senator  Pepper.  I didn’t  ask  you  Avhether  they  took  oyer  members 
or  not.  Ill  the  case  of  Dr.  Lahey,  they  took  the  president  of  the 

A.M.A.? 


Dr.  F isHBEix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  you  haye  already  told  us  that  in  seyeral 
States  they  took  oyer  generally — there  may  haye  been  an  exceiition 
in  5 States — but  in  at  least  43  of  the  48  Stiites  they  took  oyer  one  of 
the  officials,  one  of  the  prominent  officials  of  the" State  medical  so- 
ciety, or  one  of  the  prominent  committee  chairmen,  as  head  of  the 
State  Procurement  and  Assignment  Sendee? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  Avould  be  correct,  usually  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  medical  preparedness  in  that  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  all  the  men  aaIio  liaA'e  been  actii'e  in  the 
funetdoning  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Seryice — or  most  of 
them — haA’e  been  actii'e  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 


ciation ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a question  AA'hich  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ansAver,  Avhen  you  say  “All.”  If  yon  AAould  say  “most  of  the 
men,”  I Avould  say  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Noav  then,  doctor.  Dr.  Lahey  I believe  further  testi- 
fied to  us  that  the  quotas  Avere  turned  over  to  them  by  the  armed 
serAuces  and 

Dr.  Fishbeix*  (interposing).  The  armed  services  stated  to  them  their 
need  for  physicians. 
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Senator  Pepper.  And  they  Avent  out  to  get  the  personnel  that  the 
armed  services  required? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now  you  have  heard  the  statement  made  here  tins 
morning  that  Mr.  McNutt  had  stated  that  we  had  in  the  armed  services 

doctor  for  CMcli  100  men — is  that  statisticully  coiicct. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  The  Army  endeavors  to  secure  6.5  doctors  per  thou- 
sand men,  of,  of  course,  if  you  take  the  Army  and  the  NaA'y  together, 
Ave  have,  I believe,  to  give  a round  number  because  Ave  are  not  supposed, 

I believe,  to  give  exact  figures,  something  over  40,000  doctors  in  the 
armed  forces  at  this  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well  noAV,  Doctor,  did  any  authority,  representing 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  population  of  this  United  States  for  health 
attention,  sit  in  at  the  time  those  quotas  were  made  and  those  direc- 
ti A*es  were  issued? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  The  quotas  of  the  Army?  _ 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes — to  consider  what  the  needs  of  the  civdian 

population  Avere  ? . , 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  As  far  as  I knoAv,  no  civilian  has  endeavoreil,  in  the 

field  of  medicine,  to  tell  the  Army  Avhat  their  needs  Avere. 

Senator  Pepper.  ObAUOusly  the  taking  of  doctors  from  the  country 
Avill  affect  the  public  health,  Avill  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  regard  the  doctors  and  the  nurses,  of  course, 
as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  it  is  almost  possible  to  say  that  in  the 
fixing  of  the  quotas  for  the  armed  seiwices,  the  public  health  thinking 
of  the  health  of  the  civilian  ])opulation — Avas  not  considered? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  No;  it  Avould  not  be  possible  to  say  that  because  after 
all  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  Avas  charged  by  the 
President  in  his  clirectiA’e,  AA’ith  the  conseiwation  of  ciA’ilian  health,  of 
industrial  health,  and  of  the  health  of  the  armed  forces. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  knoAV  of  any  instance.  Doctor.  Avhere  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Board  turned  doAvn  any  request  for  a 
quota  that  Avas  issued  to  them  in  the  form  of  a directive  or  request  by 
the  armed  services? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I would  say  rather  that  the  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Seryice  approached  the  matter  scientifically 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Will  you  excuse  me  I am  trying 
to  get  an  ansAver  to  my  question.  Did  they  turn  doAAii  any  request 
made  by  the  armed  services? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I Avould  say  that  in  certain  instances  Avhen  the 
armed  services  had  reipiested  a man,  they  had  refused  to  release 
that  man,  haA’ing  declared  him  essential  for  civilian  health.  That 
has  happened  many  times. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  the  armed  services  never  did  tell  them 
Avhat  man  to  call  in  as  an  individual,  so  Dr.  Lahey  testified? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Oh  yes,  because  men  enlist  Amlunta.rily  and  the  man 
Avho  enlists  voluntarily  is  cleared  through  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Sei'A’ice  just  as  Avell  as  the  man  aa'Iio  is  draAA'ii  in  by 
his  draft  board. 


L 
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Senator  Pepper.  Xow  in  tlie  State  of  South  (’arolina.  if  I recall 
correctly  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lahey,  there  had  b('en  a survey  made 
and  a (luota  e.stahlished  as  to  the  numher  of  doctors  that  covdd  l)e 
taken  from  that  State. 

Dr.  Fisiiuein.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Peppeie  And  that  was  beino-  handled  on  a State-wide 
avera<i;e  by  1 doctor  to  every  4,100  people. 

Dr.  Fishheix.  That  is  a little  tall,  hut  I have  the  exact  fioures 
and  1 can  leave  them  here. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  the  (|uota  that  was  established  for  that  State 
was.  by  the  various  means  by  which  doctors  were  taken  into  the 
armed  services,  after  a M'hile  170  pei  cent. 

Dr.  Fishreix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  IYpper.  So  that  in  a State  which  already  had  a defi- 
ciency of  doctors  the  existing’  system  allowed  70  ])ercent  more  doctors 
to  uo  into  the  armed  seivices  and  out  of  the  civilian  poindation, 
than  the  Amei'ican  Medical  Association  had  said  was  the  (juota  for 
that  State,  isn’t  that  a fact  { 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Well,  let's  j^et  that  sti  ai^ht  aji'ain. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  or  is  that  not  a fact  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  is  not  a fact.  The  American  INIedical  Asso- 
ciation had  nothin*!  whatevt'r  to  do  in  any  way,  shape,  maimer,  or 
form  with  establishing  quotas  for  anythin^'. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  the  Procurement  and  Assi<inment  Service 
make  up  those  quotas^ 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  decided 
of  itself,  and  without  any  consultation  with  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  they  wished  to  set  for  this  year  a minimum  of 
1 doctor  to  each  1.500  jieople  remaining  in  the  ciA'iliau  population. 
That  figure  was  reached  on  the  basis  of  innumerable  studies  which 
had  been  made  by  various  agencies  including  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  our  own  Bure  ui  of  Economics,  the  British 
figures,  which  had  to  do  with  Britain’s  method  of  securing  physi- 
cians, the  method  of  securing  physicians  in  Sweden  and  Spain  and 
so  forth;  and  on  the  basis  of  all  those  figures  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  itself  established  as  a reasonable  quota  for  this 
year,  1 doctiir  to  each  1.500  jieople,  and  nuule  the  statement  that 
when  the  enrollment  had  reached  that  figure  physicians  would  not 
be  further  withdrawn  from  that  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  statement  wasn't  kept  then,  was  it? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I would  say  this,  that  in  some  of  those  States  there 
never  was  1 doctor  to  each  1,500  jieople,  there  never  was  a ratio 
of  1 doctor  to  each  1.500  people.  I here  are  many  areas  of  the 
country  where  that  figure  has  never  prevailed.  Naturally  you  could 
not  have  begun  the  war,  ])erhaps,  on  the  basis  of  saying,  “We  will 
take  no  physicians  from  South  Carolina.” 

Senator  Pepper.  You  don’t  mean  to  s:iy,  Doctor,  that  Dr.  Lahey 
and  his  statf  didn’t  know’  that? 

Dr.  Fishbiux.  Thev  knew  that,  thev  knew  that  very  well,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  before 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Are  you  aware  of  the  testimony  that 
he  gave  that  they  had  weighted  the.se  ({uotas.  taking  into  consideration 
the  disj)arities  in  the  several  States? 

Di‘.  Fishbeix.  Yes.  sir. 
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Senator  Pepper.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  Dr.  Laliey  wasn  t 
capable  of  doing  a com])etent  job  in  the  making  of  these  quotas,  in  the 
setting  of  these  (juotas? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I think  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board  has 
done  a most  competent  ami  efficient  job  all  the  way  through. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  you  would  regard  Dr.  Lahey  as  competent  to 
lake  into  consideration  these  dilferentials,  and  when  he  says  that  he 
made  a weighted  (piota  for  South  Carolina,  you  Avould  think  that  he 
knew’  what  he  Avas  talking  about? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  is  correct.  i 

Senator  Pepper.  And  Avhen  he  later  came  in  and  saitl  that  South 
Carolina  had  contributed  170  percent  of  that  quota  then  the  conclusion 
IS  inescapable,  is  it  not,  that  in  some  Avay  or  another  there  Avas  not  a 
jiroper  coordination  in  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  of  the  ciAulian  po])ulation? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Y e began  the  Avar  AA’ith  the  highest  ])erc(*ntage  of 
jihysicians  to  population  of  any  nation  in  the  Avorld,  approximately  1 
doctor  to  each  700  people.  Y’e  had  a disproportionate  di.stribution  of 
those  doctors.  Avhich  is  a fact  that  has  been  knoAvn  at  least  since  1913, 
namely  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  doctors  to  congregate  in  large  cities. 
A dis])roportionate  distribution  of  doctors  has  always  i?revailed  in 
this  country  to  a considerable  extent,  but  there  I want  to  lie  fair  and 
sav  also  tliat  there  are  other  disproportions  in  this  country  Avhich 
have  not  yet  b(‘en  settled. 

Noav  Av’hen  you  began  to  enroll  doctors  there  seemed  to  be  such  a 
vast  siqiply  of  doctors  for  an  army  in  training  of  one  million  men — 
A-’hich  Avas' at  first  contenqilated  as  eA’eryone  knoAA’s — that  no  thought 
was  gi\’en  to  the  idea  that  Ave  might  sti'ip  any  portion  of  the  count ry. 

Tlien,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Avhen  Ave  moved  up  suddenly  to  a concept 
of  an  army  of  4^5  million  men  in  the  armed  forces,  your  demand  be- 
came tremendously  greater  on  all  ty]ies  of  ])roiessional  service,  includ- 
ing doctors.  XoAv,  Avhen  you  nioA’e  up  to  dU  million  there  Avill  lx‘ 

still  more 

Senator  Pepper  (inter))osing).  Yet  it  is  a fact,  is  it  not.  Doctor, 
that  so  far.  at  least  up  until  the  present  time,  in  the  recruitment  of 
doctors  tliere  has  not  lieen  any  over-all  authority  Avhich  has  Aveighed 
and  measured  the  needs  of  the  armed  services  and  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population,  and,  in  the  taking  in  of  doctors  taken  into  con- 
^dderation  the  needs  of  both? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I Avould  say  that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service.  Avhich  has  no  authority  to  tell  any  doctor  to  go  in  or  not  to 
in — they  merely  IniA’e  the  ])’ow’er  of  declaring  that  he  is  or  is  not 
essential  iii  the  position  Avhich  he  occupies,  making  that  recommenda- 
tion to  a local  board,  Avhich  has  the  real  authority,  the  authority  rests 
AA’ith  the  local  draft  boards  and  there  is  no  authority  over  men  ()v<*r  45 
years  of  age  at  the  present  time,  and  that  constitutes  Avell  oA’cr  half 
of  your  medical  profession,  because  the  doctors  graduate  late:  that  is 
the  next  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  is  no  single  authority 
anyAvhere  available  that  could  say.  as  you  liaA’e  suggested,  to  any 
doctor,  “You  go,”  or  “You  stay.”  Tlu-re  is  no  .=uch  authority  except 

the  local  draft  board. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  there  has  been  no  central  authority  so  far 
Avhich  has  considered  the  OA’er-all  health  needs  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion alono;  Avith  those  of  the  armed  seiwices? 
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Dr.  Fishbein.  That  is  not  true  because  the  Procureiaem  and  Assijiii- 
inent  Service,  when  established  by  the  President,  was  definitely  chai-<^ed 
with  considering  just  that  distribution. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  it  hasn’t  functioned  in  that  capacity,  has  it? 

Dr.  F isiiBEiN.  I would  say  that  it  hasn’t  functioned  100  percent. 
I know  very  few  agencies  that  have.  But  I would  say  that  it  is  func- 
tioning better  all  the  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes;  it  may  he  functioning  better  but  within  the 
week  Dr.  Lahey  testified  before  this  committee  that  up  until  the  i)resent 
time  there  has  been  no  consultation  by  anybody  that  he  knows  of,  on 
behalf  of  the  civilian  population,  as  to  the  retention  outside  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  number  of  doctors  nece.ssary  to  maintain  the 
healtli  of  the  civilian  population;  and  you  don’t  know,  in  your  official 
position  or  with  your  wide  knowledge,  of  any  authority  that  has  been 
{lermitted  to  speak  authoritatively  for  the  civilian  ])oi)ulation  in 
]n-eserving  its  quota  of  doctors,  do  you? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  correct  either,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  industry 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Who  is  responsible  for  170  peirent 
of  South  Carolina’s  quota  going  into  the  .H'rvice? 

Dr.  Fisiibi:ix.  I would  say  largely  the  general  system  of  Selective 
Service  having  comjdete  authority  over  men  under  45  years  of  age. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  represented  on  Selective  Service? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  anybody  represent  the  civilian  population, 
with  respect  to  doctors,  on  the  selective  service  board  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  what  I suggest  is  true? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  To  that  extent  you  would  l>e  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  the  selective  service,  boards  are  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  armed  services  for  the  accpiisition  of  men,  not  the 
re})resentatives  of  the  civilian  ])opulation? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  Xow  Doctor,  does  this  Assignment  and  Procure- 
ment Service  have  representatives  in  the  counties? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  It  doesn’t  quite  go  down  that  far.  I would  say  that 
many  counties  have  representatives  who  are  set  up  through  their 
State  agency,  but  they  are  just  advisory.  There  are  many  counties  in 
this  country  that  do  not  have  a representative  of  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  in  them,  .some  do  and  .some  do  not.  I would  .say 
it  was  on  the  basis  that  some  do  and  .some  do  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  said  that  our  doctors  were  like  lots  <»f  other 


people  and  had  gravitated  into  certain  large  centers  .so  that  we  had  a 
disproportionate  distribution  of  doctors  over  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Xow  public  health  is  a question  of  fact,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  is  a question  of  geogra])hy;  the  need  for  public 
health  exists  where  the  people  exi.^^t  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Well,  the  need  for  public  health  exists  every^vhere, 
Avhetlier  there  are  jieople  tliere  or  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  not  thinking  about  making  the  cactus  more 
healthy,  we  are  talking  about  people. 
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Dr.  Fishbein.  ^ly  ]ioint  would  Ix'  that  a severe  swanqiy  area  in  a 
district  where  there  were  very  few  people  might  still  be  the  breeding 
plaee  for  enough  mosquito  menaces,  so  your  biggest  health  problem 
wotdd  be  in  that  area  with  very  few  people. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let’s  augment  my  .statement  by  saying  that  the 
problem  of  |)ublic  health  is  related  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  to  those  condilions  which  endanger  the  health  of  the 
)le  ? 

I)r.  Fishbein.  Correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  Xh)W  then,  we  are  engaged,  it  has  been  said,  in 
total  Avar,  are  Ave  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  regard  the  health  of  the  people  as  being 
essential  to  the  elfective  prosecution  of  that  Avar? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  That  is  vital  to  the  elfective  prosecution  of  the  Avar. 

Senator  1’epper.  So  avc  cannot,  in  your  opinion,  .successfully  Avage 
this  Avar  unless  avc  attend  adequately  to  the  health  of  the  people? 
])r.  Fishbein.  Correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  Xoav.  then.  Avhat  plan  has  the  American  Medical 
Association  been  able  to  dcA’i.se  that  Avotdd  assure  the  public  health 
)f  the  ])cople  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  That  is.  of  course,  the  broade.st  qtu'stion  yet,  and  I 
Avould  begin  at  once  by  saying  that  to  reflect  the  present  situation 
it  is  as  folloAVs:  In  the  Uiiited  States  Ave  have  a vast  iniblic  health 
system  beginning  Avith  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
iiicluding  also  the  ])ublic  health  deiiartments  of  the  States  and 
counties.  Avhere  there  are  .-uch  aA’ailable.  and  through  the  contact 
(;f  the  Procui'ement  and  Assignment  Service  Avith  a special  coni- 
mitteee  on  public  health,  arrangements  lunv^  been  made  to  declare 
essential — so  that  they  Avould  not  be  taken  up  by  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice Boards — all  inqiortant  public  health  officials. 

Xoav  in  connection  Avith  that  also,  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  established  a special  committee  on  industrial  inedicine. 
Thei-e  Avas  also  established  a committee  on  industrial  medicine  Avith 
tlie  Health  and  iSIedical  Committee,  Avhich  Avas  a jiart  of  the  Office 
of  Defense.  Health  and  Welfare.  There  is  also  an  Industrial  iMedi- 
cal  Division  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  There 
is  also  a Committee  on  Industrial  Health  in  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Xo  one  man  perhaps  is  a member  of  all  four  of  these. 
Some  men  are  on  various  coinmittiH^s. 

These  various  committees  having  to  do  Avith  industrial  health 
have  given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  jiroblem  of  main- 
taining industrial  jdiysicians  for  all  industries  associated  Avith  the 
Avar  effort.  They  haA'e  passed  on  the  industrial  physicians  Avhose 
names  have  been’  sent  either  to  the  Local  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment office  or  the  national  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  as 
kev  men  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  Avorkers  in  industry. 

Many  industries  throughout  the  country  have  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments, many  have  very  small  industrial  establishments.  Great 
Britain  has  recognized  the  vital  character  of  this  problem  by  having  a 
regulation  that  any  industry  employing  more  than  500  men  shouM 
have  a full-time  physician  associated  Avith  that  industry,  and  Avhen 
they  employ  more  men  they  should  have  additional  physicians  and 
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.should  have  au  industrial  medical  sei-vice.  We  have  not  come  to  the 
])oiut  of  regulation  through  any  such  Federal  agency,  hut  we  do  have 
the  general  recommeudatiou  which  has  <jnne  out  from  :dl  of  these 
committees  on  indu.strial  medicine  as  to  the  manner  in  w’hich  industrial 
health  should  be  maintained  in  this  emergency. 

But  we  have  been  confronted  witli  the  fact — and  when  I say  "we" 
I mean  all  ])ersons  seriously  concerned  with  all  of  these  problem.s, 
because  1 have  lieeu  concerned  with  them  oidy  as  a man  who  gives 
juiblic  information  as  to  what  has  gone  oi  — we  have  been 

Senator  Pepper  (interi)osing).  You  don't  mean  that  you  work  for 
the  Government  i 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  No;  I run  a magaziut',  T am  an  editor. 

Senator  Peipee.  For  a grou))  of  piad'e-siomd  men  in  the  country  1 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Yes;  and  I also  do  some  writing  for  the  public. 

Now’  I would  say  this,  that  one  of  the  problems  which  has  coid'i’onted 
the  medical  profession  most  seriously  is  the  fact  that  this  is  a young 
man's  war  on  the  condjat  front.  A doctor  over  .■)()  years  of  age  fails 
to  pieces  uiuler  war  conditions.  Great  Britain  has  said  that  a doctor 
over  40  years  of  age  falls  to  pieces  under  combat  conditions  and  cannot 
be  put  up  at  the  front. 

We  have  au  armed  force  going  out  for  this  Nation,  an  Army,  a 
Navy,  and  an  air  force.  The  air  force  is  a new  bodv  which  has  alreadv 
demanded  upward  of  8,000  doctors  to  meet  the  needs  (jf  that  body.  If 
we  are  to  have,  an  air  force  of  2,0()0.000  men,  they  will  need  more 
doctors,  8,000  will  not  cover  their  needs.  They  must  have  young 
doctors.  If  young  doctoi’s  take  positions  in  industry  which  can  equally 
well  be  tilled  by  doctcn's  past  middle  age,  the  needs  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  air  force,  if  reduced  to  a minimum,  camiot  be  met. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  essential  needs  of  the 
armed  forces,  how  many  doct(»rs  ])er  1.000  men  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I say  now  that  they  are  a.'-king  0..')  men  per  1.000.  But 
if  they  reduce  that  to  w’hat  Great  Britain  lias.  4.5  per  l.OOO.  there 
would  still  not  be  enough  young  doctors  to  meet  their  needs  if  young 
doctors,  men  under  37  years  of  age.  take  jobs  in  industry  in  ordei-  to 

avoid  military  seiwice. 

% 

Senator  Peeper.  Are  there  any  doctors  in  the  armed  sel■vice^  engaged 
in  administrative  woi'k? 

Dr.  Fishbetx.  By  a joint  directive  from  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Board,  both  Army  and  Navy  meilical  departments  have  been  iu.structed 
to  take  from  the  desk  every  doctor  cajiable  of  giving  medical  .'^eiwice 
in  the  field. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well.  now.  Doctor,  suppose  that  you  should  litul 
doctors  occu]n'iug  key  ]daces  in  industry,  that  is  the  mainteuauce  of 
the  health  of  the  eiujiloyees  of  companies  that  build  ships  and  cannon 
and  airplanes  and  the  implements  of  war,  then  it  would  be  the  old 
question  of  determining  wliich  is  more  important,  the  man  or  the  gun, 
wouldn’t  it? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Senator  lYpper.  that  (piestion  has  been  given  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  groiqis  ot  the  leading  industrial  ])hy- 
sicians  in  the  United  States,  and  I mean  the  industrial  jihysicia-us  for 
organizations  as  large  as  General  INIotors.  du  Pont,  Chrysler,  and 
Ford.  All  these  men  avIio  are  the  leading  industrial  physicians  in 
the  United  States  have  sat  on  these  boards  which  are  making  the 
decisions  as  to  what  constitutes  an  essential  physician  in  industry. 
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Considering  this  matter  pui'ely  as  a matter  of  general  information, 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  any  man  can  have,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
a man  who  has  built  u])  an  indu.strial  organization  for  a great  industry 
of  the  scope  of  (Jeueral  Motois  or  du  Pont,  and  who  has  all  of  his 
])hysiciaus  of  various  grades  and  specialties  rendering  sendee,  does 
not  wish,  in  wartime,  to  see  one  man  moved  out  of  that  job. 

We  didn't  like  the  idea  of  taking  what  1 would  say  were  seven  key 
men  from  the  head(piartei's  of  the  American  Medical  Asso<dation 
D'cause  we  have  to  take  iit  other  men.  ohler.  and  train  them  to  fit  jobs 

for  which  we  hav('  trained  men  foi'  10  and  15  vears.  But  we  made 

% 

a decision  verv  earlv  that  if  the  armed  foi'ces  needeil  a man  he  was 
to  go.  and  we  would  take  an  older  man  and  train  him  in  the  ]ob. 

Senator  Peppe:r.  Now  who  knows  more  about  the  public  health,  the 
armed  forces  or  competent  jieople  who  have  the  responsibility  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  our  industrial  o|)erations.  and  the  ptd>])le  who  are  in 
direct  touch  w ith  the  public  health  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I would  agree  wdth  you  at  once  that  the  leading 
industrial  [ihysiciaiis  of  the  Idiited  States  know  much  more  about 
industrial  medicine  than  I do.  and  these  decisions  have  been  made  by 
the  leading  physicians  in  indu.strial  medicine  in  this  country. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mcau  the  decisions  in  a local  draft  board? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  i mean  the  decisions  having  to  do  with  the  standards 
Avhich  should  determine  whether  or  not  a physician  in  industrial 
medicine  was  r)i-  was  not  an  essential  man  in  that  pi.sition. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well.  now.  live  man  who  is  the  head  of  a particular 
medical  unit  would  also  have  some  very  important  knowledge  on  that 
subject.  Avould  he  not? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  The  man  who  is  the  head  of  that  unit,  this  being  a 
denuM-racy.  has  ojien  to  him  four  or  iive  dilferent  methods  of  ap- 
proach for  carrying  his  problem  to  the  highest  point,  namely,  Wash- 
ington. He  can  carry  his  ])roblem  to  the  National  Selective  Service 
System.  When  a draft  board  takes  a man  Avhom  he  considers  essen- 
tial, he  is  privileged  to  file  an  apiieal;  In*  can  carry  that  to  his  Aiqieal 
Board;  he  can  carry  it  from  the  Appeal  IFiard  to  the  National  Selec- 
tive Service  Sy.stem.  And  s])ecifically,  if  there  are  11  doctors  under 
37  years  of  age  emphned  in  any  hospital  associated  with  an  industry, 
and  if  a draft  board  takes  any  one  of  those  11  Avho  are  essential  to 
that  iiidustrv.  the  man  in  charge  has  tAVo  methods  bv  \chich  he  can 
retain  the  man.  The  man  can  ajipeal  and  the  imlustry  can  a|)peal  on 
his  behalf,  that  is  through  the  draft  board  route. 

Noav  through  the  procurement  and  assignment  route  he  can  appeal 
to  the  State  procurement  officer;  from  the  State  procurement  oliicer 
he  can  apjieal  to  the  Cor])s  Area  Procurement  Board;  from  the  Corps 
Area  Procurement  Board  to  the  National  Board  of  Procurement  and 
Assignment,  on  Avhich  the  final  decision  Avuiild  rest. 

Noav,  If  no  such  appeal  has  come  up  on  behalf  of  any  man  from 
the  agency  that  Avants  to  keep  the  man.  the  fault  cannot  rest  Avith  the 
agency  at  the  toji,  it  must  rest  Avith  the  man  Avho  failed  to  file  the 
appeal. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  that  that  is  one  of  the  methods  he  may 
[uirsiie.  Can  you  tel!  us  hoAv  many  men  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  facilities  have  been  kept  out  of  the  clutches 
of  Selective  Service  liy  any  of  the  procurement  and  assignment 
officials  ? 


I 
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Dr.  Fisiirein.  hundreds. 

Senator  1’epper.  Give  us  your  best  estimate. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I wouldn4  like  to  fri^e  an  e.stimate  but  I Avill  file  a 
definite  statement  with  you  as  soon  as  I investigate  the  matter. 

Senator  Pepper.  xVll  right,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  that. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I would  have  to  make  a special  investigation  on  that 
point,  but  I can  have  the  information  for  you  within  a day.^ 

Senator  Pepi*er.  Now,  in  the  various  counties  I believe  you  said 
there  were  repre.sentatives  of  the  procurement  and  assignment  service  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  In  some,  not  in  all.  1 bei’e  are,  for  instance,  8 coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  with  less  than  five  peofile  to  a square  mile. 
No  one  attempts  to  handle  that  situation  b}'^  setting  up  an  organiza- 
tion; it  just  can't  be  done.  By  that  I mean  that  I would  .say  that  in 
some  2,000  counties  there  are  probably  men  who  would  act  for  the 
procurement  and  assignment  service,  or  committees  of  men,  in  grading 
doctors  as  essential  or  as  not  essential. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Lamb  has  some  ([uestions. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  connection  with  your  point  of  a moment  ago,  Doctor, 
essential  physicians  in  industry  such  as  you  were  de.scribing  are  not 
limited  to  tbo.se  employed  specifically  by  the  large  industries;  that  is 
to  say,  the  health  of  industrial  workei's  tlepends  very  largely  upon  the 
average  individual  physician  in  a given  community,  or  a member  of  a 
hospital  staff,  or  what  not  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Appeals  on  individual  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service,  which  I think  this  committee  has  already  determined,  are 
not  well  protected  by  the  present  occupational  deferment  machinery, 
are  no  substitute  for  the  good  working  of  a sy.stem  in  which  the  overall 
plan  is  adequate — you  would  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Dr.  Lamb.  So  that  your  statement  of  a moment  ago  that  these  defer- 
ments might  be  secured  for  individuals,  is  not,  in  your  e.stimation.  any 
sub.stitute  for  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Oh,  no.  To  move  on  to  that  next  step  which  you  have 
just  raised,  I am  convinced  that  there  must  be  and  will  be — of  course, 
if  this  war  lasts — an  over-all  control  over  all  jirofessional  and  trained 
personnel.  There  must  be,  because  in  no  field  is  there  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  meet  the  special  needs  created  by  an  Army  of  the  size 
l)ro}Kjsed. 

Dr.  L.vmb.  Right  on  that  point,  we  have  at  the  present  time  about 
lU.OiiO  physicians,  you  said,  in  the  armed  services  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  I take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  they  are  the 
great  majority  of  those  under  40? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes;  it  is  about  half  of  those  under  40.  The  average 
age  of  graduation  is  28  years,  and  the}  graduate  each  year  between 
o.oOO  and  C,(i00  doctors.  They  take  1 year  of  internship  before  they 
lire  considered  competent,  ami  then  if  tliey  care  to  go  into  a specialty 
they  must  take  .a  residency.  All  that  is  being  looked  after — that  is,  tlm 
maintenance  of  a minimum  number  of  residents  and  the  maintenance 
of  a minimum  imniher  of  interns — that  has  all  been  given  thought. 

But  if  you  would  take  the  figure  of  40  to  28  it  would  give  you  a 
12-year  period,  and  in  that  12-year  period  it  would  give  you  72.000 
doctors  under  40.  which  is  just  about  right. 

* This  information  iiad  not  lieon  receivod  at  tim(‘of  Koinj:  to  press. 
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Dr.  Lamb.  Now.  if  we  liave  a seven-and-a-lialf-million-men  Army, 
as  stated  by  Secretarv  Stimson.  as  the  goal  for  1043,  ihat  would  mean 
that  if  all  those  who  are  serving  in  the  armed  services  are  in  that  cate- 
<Torv  of  under  40.  vou  will  have  all  of  the  doctors  of  that  age;  is  tliat 

C(UT0Ct  ^ , ..V  1 

Dr.  Fisiimax.  Dm  forlimately  for  us  they  are  not  all  under  40,  and 
the  exact  lijiures  are  available  as  to  jtt^t  how  many  are  nu\^  in  tlie 
aiaued  forces  and  in  the  civilian  population,  under  40  and  alxwe  40, 

Dr  Lamb.  Would  vou  give  those  to  the  coniimttei'  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  1 will  leave  them  with  you.  In  fact,  1 would  say  this, 
that  iov  everv  5-Vcar-age  group  beginning  AVith  the  first  year  of  tlie 
medical  .school  and  upwanl,  as  high  as  they  go,  we  have  all  the  doctors 

of  this  countrv  classified , , , i 

Dr.  L.VMB  (inter])osing).  I understand,  but  1 am  concerned  with 

these  particular  figures  at  the  moment.  . , , . i i 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I will  leave  those,  or  I can  read  tliem  if  you  would 

])refer  ? 

Dr.  Lamb.  Please  give  them  to  us  now.  „ ^ 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  This  figure  is  as  of  the  end  of  1941.  I have  the  figures 

Dr.  Lamb  (interposing).  Those  are  really  not  substantially  signifi- 
cant at  the  moment,  however,  because  Ave  have,  as  you  say,  nidiicted  a 
vcrv  hirjie  number  of  doctors  in  the  interval,  so  that  youi  njxuies  toi 

JanuaiVl941  wouldn't  be  up  to  date. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I Avill  give  them  to  you  for  Septemlier  1942.  1 might 

sav  that  I Avoiild  prefer  to  leave  these  figures  Avith  the  committee,  as  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  armed 

forces  to  give  out  exact  numbers. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Would  you  give  percentages,  then.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Here  are  the  naval  officers,  and  here  are  the  Army 

^^^Dn  Lamb.  That  is.  the  percentage  of  doctors  under  40  at  the  present 

time  in  the  armed  services  and  those  OA'er  ? , • • ■ i 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Here  is  a rough  estimate.  Total  physicians  in  the 

continental  Luiited  States.  176,091.  -n  , , * 

Dr.  Lamb.  May  I iiiterru])t  ? Dr.  Lahey  testified  that  out  of  that 

176,000  you  Avould  not  clas.^^ify  more  than  120,000  of  them  as  efiertiAe 

pliA'sicians.  . . „ -v-  i 

Dr.  Fi.shbeix.  That  is.  effective  for  all  juirposes.  Noav.  Ave  classilA  . 

for  example,  a bare  10  percent  of  the  men  over  65  as  effective  for 


ns  say  under  45  about  84.000  doctor.^  effective  doctors,  in  the  country, 
and  they  Avould  lie  considered,  let  us  say.  effective  for  all  purpiKses. 
the  men  under  45  vears  of  age. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  part  of  those  are  included  in  the  40.005  or  more 
in  the  armed  forcis? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I Avould  sav  that  the  large  majority  of  them  are 
included  in  the  40.000,  but  you  see  there  is  a total  there  of  85,000 

doctors  so  there  is  still  half  of  those  left. 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  other  AAords.  Ave  have  aiiproximately  45.000  doctors, 
or  less,  noAA’  aA’ailable  and  considered  to  be  in  their  prime,  for  the 
serA’ice  of  120.000.000  ])eople  ? 

78420 — 42— pt.  1 24 
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Dr.  Imsiiukin.  that  is  not  (jiiite  right  for  the  simple  reason 

that  the  age  period  from  4.“)  to  :>:>  gives  you  dd.UOO  doctors;  and  from 
• i;)  to  ().).  3().()U0  doctors.  Now,  the  eifective  age  for  the  civilian 
|)oi>nlat ion,  p('rha{)s  tlie  best  age  for  the  civilian  population  of  the 
doctor  is  no  to  Go. 

Dr.  Laaib.  If  I may  interrupt,  you  have  now  given  us  143.000 
doctors  under  (io.  and  a moment  ago  we  W(‘re  discussing  the  possibility 
tliat  only  liiO.OO!)  physicians  in  the  country  were  eifective.  and  that 
gives  u.s  at  least  t!3.000  who  are  not  in  the  effective  class. 

I)i’.  b isiiBEix.  If  you  want  to  class  all  of  the  olficers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  as  not  in  the  eifective  class 

Dr.  Lamb  (interposing).  We  are  concei-ned  with  their  elfectiveness 
f()r  the  pur})ose  of  caring  for  the  civilian  population  and  your  figure 
of  1 to  each  I.oOO  was  based  on  that. 

Dr.  bisHBKiN.  Do  you  refer  to  tlie  medical  practice,  to  medical 
teaching 

I)r.  Lamb  (interposing),  lhat  is  pi'ecis<dy  the  point,  that  the  figure 
of  1 to  l.oOO  doesn  t mean  a thing,  it  is  a pure  abstraction.  In  the  first 
place,  let's  take  the  State  of  South  Can  lina.  You  start  with  1 to 
4. lot)  as  your  ratio,  jn'e-war. 

Dr.  I'isHBEix.  1 will  give  you  Soutli  Carolina.  I think  broken  down 
fully  as  to  each  exact  picture  in  South  Caiolina. 

Y e ha\e  Alabama  worked  over  l)y  counties,  and  w(‘  ai'e  giaiiluallv 
having  each  State  worked  over  by  counties,  but  it  takes  a little  time. 
Again,  as  I say,  I don't  believe  that  I 

Dr.  L.vaib  (interposing).  Y hat  is  the  pr(>-war  figure  for  S<auh 
Carolina,  was  it  1 to  4.100? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.^  Xot  for  the  State  as  a whole. 

Dr.  Laaib.  Y hat  is  the  ])resent  tigure  for  South  Carolina? 

Dr.  b isiiBKix.  I would  sav  that  the  present  figure  for  South  Carolina 
is  1 to  iM3l. 

Dr.  Laaib.  One  to  two  thousand  one  liiindred? 

Dr.  FrsHc.Eix.  Something  like  that;  they  h.ave  176  percent,  let's 
say.  of  their  ({uota.  sonuRliing  like  that.  If  you  rvill  peiinit  me  to 
make  .some  notes  <)f  exactly  what  you  want.  l' have  it  all  here  but  I 

have  so  many  ditferent  classifications  ot  d(K-tors,  bv  siu'cialty.  bv 
age ■ • ' • 

Dr.  I.aaib  (interposing).  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Lahey  the  other  day 
indicated  that  he  believed  the  figure  in  South  Carolina  v.as  1 to  4.10’0 
before  the  war  started.  ' 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  In  certain  areas.  He  certainly  conldn’t  possibly  have 
•Slid  f(>r  South  Carolina  as  a whole  because  tliat  is  not  the  fact  and  I 
am  (piite  .sine  that  Dr.  Lahey  wished  to  bring  out  the  facts.  I will 
you  Soutli  ('aroliiia  as  of 

Dr.  Laaib  (interposing).  Let  us  leave  the  question  of  South  Caro- 
liua  for  a inouuMit 

Dr  Fisiibeix  (interposing).  I have  it  right  here,  it  is  not  too  much 
trouble.  I have  my  iiopuiation  tables  hei’e  and  it  has  to  be  calculated 
jrom  that.  As  vou  >ay,  let's  leave  it  for  the  time  bein<>-. 

Dr.  I..AMB.  Let  s take*  the  ([uestion  of  those  areas  within  South  Caro- 
lina and  Texas  and  Oklahoma  whei'e  the  ratio  is  not  1 to  4,1(J()  but 

there  are  some  are.is  where  it  is  1 to  7.000;  there  are  areas  like  thaC^ 

Dr.  bisiiBEix.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Laaib.  That  has  not,  however,  stopped  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Board  from  taking  doctors  from  those  areas,  nor  has  it 
stopped  the  recruiting  teams  from  entering  siu'h  areas? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  No.  that  is  not  true ; the  recruiting  teams  have  already 

been  withdrawn  in  43  States.  . , . , i 

Dr.  Laaib.  I am  not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  tney  have  now  been 

Avithdrawn,  but  with  the  fact  that  they  have  visited  Mich  areas  and 
litivu  i‘U(*ruitu(l  froni  t How  loujx  tlu\\  \\  itlKU  u ^ 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Earlv  in  October. 

Dr.  Laaib.  Commander  Lapham  testified  that  there  were  still  per- 
haps four  or  live  recruiting  teams  in  certain  States. 

Dr.  b isiiBEix.  ^ es.  New  \ ork,  Pennsylvania,  'lassachusetts,  Illi- 
nois, and  Cali  fornia.  . -11.  X'  1)  1 

Dr.  La.mb.  To  get  back  to  the  main  point,  you  saitl  that  as  ot  1 earl 

Harbor  we  began  a iniicb  greater  recruitment  of  doctors? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Correct. 

Dr.  Laaib.  Y>  had  at  that  time  an  army  of  about  a million? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Yes.  . . , , , i 

Dr.  Laaib.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  at  that  time,  it  should  iiot  have 

been  foreseen  what  the  eliect  of  taking  40.000  physicians  from  the 

communities  into  the  armed  services  would  be? 


Dr.  Fi.siibein.  You  are  criticizing  the  Government  for  not  foreseeing 

many  things  that  have  not  been  foreseen? 

Di-.  Laaib.  I am  raising  the  question  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment,  operations  which,  as  I uiulerstand  it 
were  based  upon  previous  plans  worked  out  with  the  American  (Medi- 
cal Association  and  canned  out  in  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
bv  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
' Dr.  Fisiibeix  (interposing).  Yon  are  making  about  lour  assump- 
tions which  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Thank  vou.  YOU  you  state  your  corrections? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yoii  are  assuming,  in  the  first  jilace,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Meilical  Association  dreAv  up  plans  for  ccntrolling  the  over-all 
distribution  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  I nited  States,  and  they 

Oiihi’t.  . 

Dr.  Lamb.  I am  not  assuming  anything  of  the  .sort. 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  It  is  in  your  question,  if  you  will  have  the  record 

^^br.  Lamb.  I am  assuming  that  originally  the  plans  worked  out  for 
Procurement  and  Assignment  are  those  which  were  worked  oiit  through 
the  o])erations  of  your  county  by  county  and  State  by  State  esn- 

mating  svstem.  is  t hat  correct  ? _ 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  They  declared  certain  doctors  available  and  certain 

doctors  perhaps  unavailable,  but  ^ 

Dr.  IjAAIb  (interposing).  And  this  is  the  Iraniework  under  which 

Procurement  and  Assignment  has  gone  on.  Ydiat  sort  of  protests 
has  the  American  Aledical  Association  made  with  res])ect  to  the 
continuation  of  enlistment  of  dindors? 


Dr.  Fishbe'X.  I would  say  that  there  have  been  innumerable  letters 
that  iiave  gone  forward  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  to 
the  SeevetiU-  of  Y"ar.  I would  say  that  as  rapidly  as  it  ai>peared 
that  in  '•ortain  areas  the  condition  was  becoming  ^vhat  would  ordi- 
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nai’ily  be  called  tiiilit.  authorities  represeiitiu^  the  anued  forces  were 
informed  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  areas  of  the  country  conditions 
were  hecondn^'  tifxht  and  that  some  action  shotiid  he  taken.  ]5ut  that 
action  Itad  to  Ite  taken  hy  Federal  a<rent  ies. 

J)r.  Lamh.  Fmt  no  ell’ort  was  made  Ut  retpiest  that  enlistments  stop 

entirely  and  that  some  other  system  he  suhstituted? 

» • 

Dr.  Fisiinnix.  Oh.  yes;  I woitid  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
• • *■  • 

recruitinj;  teams  w:is  not  it  matter  of  a sinol(>  action  suddetdy  with- 
drawing- all  the  reci'uitin<t:  teams,  hut  that  jiist  as  soon  as  it  was 
apparent  that  recruitment  should  sto[)  in  certain  areas,  it  stopped 
in  those  areas,  eyen  hy  direct  recommendation  from  the  corps  area 
commander  mIio,  under  our  present  system  of  Army  control  has  the- 
control,  in  his  corps  area,  oyer  the  recruitiiuj  teams. 

Dr.  I.,AMn.  Would  you  testify.  Doctor,  that  in  January  of  this  year 
it  was  impossible  for  the  .Vmerican  Medical  Association  to  foresee 
the  effects  of  enlistment  ? 

Dr.  FisHiiKi.v.  I thiiik  tliat  they  wen  clearly  understood  in  ,fanuarv 
of  this  A’ear  hy  the  Procurement  and  As-^i<i,nment  Sert  ice. 

Dr.  Daaib.  ere  there  atiy  rejtresentat  ions  hy  the  Anu  rican  Medical 
Ass(K'iation  to  either  the  sur^u*ons  o'eneral  or  the  Procurement  and 
Assijrnment  Sei-yice,  demanding  that  in  January  enlistments  .sliouhl 
he  stopped  of  doctors  and  that  some  other  system  should  he  substituted 
therefor? 

Dr.  h isiiniax.  M e are  not  in  the  habit  of  demanding-  anythin^'. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Were  letters  written  alon«i  those  lines? 

Dr.  Fishbkix.  Yes. 

Dr.  L.vmb.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  witli  any  letters  to  that 
effect  written  hy  the  American  Medical  Association  in  January  of 

this  year  ? 

% 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I think  it  Avould  he  more  in  order  for  you  to  reipiest 
either  the  Secretary  of  AVar  or  the  Suriteon  (feneral  of  the  Army  to 
produce  such  correspondence,  than  to  a.sk  us  to  pioduce  our  corre- 
spondence with  them,  and  I think  that  the  Surgeon  Genei-al  would  tell 
you  that  that  matter  has  been  looked  aftei’. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Since  this  was  a matter  of  initiatiye  on  your  ])art  it 
seems  a correct  request,  hut  the  committee.  I am  sure,  will  he  tflad  to 
rc(]uest  that  correspondence  from  these  other  sources. 

Dr.  P'lsiiBEix.  I am  (luite  willino;  to  ask  the  ]x*rmission  of  the 
SecretaiT  of  War  to  .‘^end  you  the  con i spondence  we  had  with  him, 
if  you  wish  to  haye  it.  I don’t  know  •where  the.se  aiithoi'ities  lie. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I am  sure  that  Senator  Pepper  would  he  ola^l  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Secretary  of  War  to  secure  that  correspondence. 

Now  this  question  with  respect  to  the  ratio  of  1 to  1.500 — ohyiously 
that  is  an  acerajjfe  and  therefore  has  \ ery  little  relationship  to  this 
1 to  4.100  or  1 to  7.000.  or  what  not  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  On  that  I aoree  with  you. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Yet  it  is  your  belief  that  quotas  should  he  established 
for  areas  in  which  those  ratios  preyail  and  that  further  recruitment 
of  physicians  should  he  carried  on  through  the  Procurement  and 
A.ssifjnment  Board? 

Dr.  h ishbein.  On  the  contrary.  I haye  .stated  to  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Sendee  repeatedly,  and  indeed  as  late  as  yesterday, 
that  a quota  based  on  an  oyer-all  (piota  for  a State  like  Alabama, 
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where  they  liace  one  larjre  city  with  a concentration  of  d(.ct..rs  in  W 

and  a laroe  rural  area  without  a concentratKm  of 

.-ettino-  up  of  an  arbitrary  quota  lor  the  fetate  of  1 to  LaOd  wouM 

produce  an  ine(piitahle  and  intolerable  situation.  n,. 9 

Dr.  Lamb.  You  haye  so  protested  since  last  December  repeatedl>  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Haye  you  letters  written  to  that  etfect  oyer  this  peiiod 

of  time,  or  ^yere  those  protests  oral?  _ f + i T 

Dr  Fishbein.  I imagine  I can  find  some  written  protests  hut  1 

imarnne  the  committee,  could  call,  if  they  wished,  yanous  individual 
meinbers  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  w hoin  i 
have  stateil  definitely  that  the  answer  for  Alabama  as  a Avhole,  lor 
Florida  as  a whole,  and  for  any  of  these  States  where  they  have  one 
or  two  large  cities  and  a large  rural  area,  the  answer  is  not  b>  a btate 

^'^^Dr.  Lamb.  You  stated  earlier  that,  of  course,  no  one  would  have 
Avanted  South  Carolina  to  be  told  that  she  should  not  send  physicians 
to  the  Army.  Is  there  any  reason  an  over-all  plan  might  not  Inue 
excluded,  let’s  take  for  example,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Dr.  Fishbein.  The  one  reason  for  an  over-ad  plan  that  aaouIu  be 
applied  indiscriminately  on  a broad  basis  is  the  situation  of  pei- 
mitting— and  that  still  prevails— of  permitting  young  men  AAdiom 
everybody  knows  ought  to  he  in  the  Army,  from  staying  out  of  the 
Arniv.  Now.  when  you  have  an  Army  that  needs  young  men  prefer- 
ably‘for  the  kind  of  Avar  that  is  being  fought,  and  AYlien  you  haye  a 
considerable  percentage  of  your  Army’s  needs  supplied  hy  physicians 
over  50  years  of  age,  avIio  perhaps  should  not  he  in  at  all  but  were 
needed  to  meet  the  Army’s  needs,  and  avIio  have  therefore  enlisted 
and  Avho  Avill  he  retained  in  this  country  in  imporTant  po.sts  in  con- 
nection Avith  training  camps,  then  if  you  go  into  a conimunity  as  1 
did  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  in  KosavcII.  N.  :Mcx..  and  in  M u uia 
Falls.  Tex.,  and  in  certain  areas  right  in  Illinois.  Avhere  numliers 
of  old  physicians  have  gone,  and  young  iihysiciaiis.  under  the  statement 
that  they  Avere  essential  to  some  industry,  or  because  they  luul  one 
child  or  two  children  failed  to  enlist,  and  there  is  no  way  to  make 
them  go  if  they  don’t  want  to  go,  except  through  selective  service— 
you  destroy  the  morale  of  your  entire  group  in  that  area 

Noav  that,  I venture  to  say,  is  ]irohably  the  chief  dilnculty  of  tlie 
doctors  as  a AA'hole  in  the  country  at  this  time,  in  relationship  to  nien 
under  37  aaJio  are  holding  positions  in  industries,  in  industrial  medical 
plants,  and  aaIio  are  holding  those  positions  Avhile  much  (ilder  men 
are  going  from  those  very  communities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed 

forcGS. 

Dr.  (tareieli).  INIay  I as-ik  you  a question.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Yes. 

Dr.  Garfield.  Why  couldn’t  men  oA’er  40  take  care  of  the  ha>e 
ho.spitals  in  a thousand  or  so  Army  hospitals  in  thi>  country?  Hoaa^ 
many  of  the  younger  men  are  in  active  service?  Are  you  aAvare  of 
the  fact  that  the  SeA'enty-thiiM  Evacuation  Ihiit  has  40  of  the  best 
A'oum*'  surgeons  in  the  country,  it  aaais  formed  in  lehiuaiA,  and  fi()in 
February  until  iioav  they  liaA’e  lieen  stationed  in  some  small  hospital 
in  California  doing  nothing? 
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Dr.  FisiiHKix.  I jtni  essentiiilly  a civilian  doctor  and  I venture  to 
state  that  if  you  were  to  ask  the  Uidted  States  Army  Medical  De- 
j)ariment  altom  the  necessity  for  j)hydcians  in  the  armed  forces  and 
how  it  is  proposed  that  they  will  use  them,  that  the  United  States 
Army  will  be  able  to  tell  you  why  ])hysicians  must  be  in  training^. 
But  1 will  ^ive  you  a concrete  instance. 

I was  asked  on  l)ehalf  of  a physician  from  Boston  who  is  a well- 
known.  competent  o})hthalmolo^ist  and  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Army, 
why  that  physician  had  been  3 months  in  a hospital  and  in  a medical 
unit  of  the  Army  in  Alabama  without  seeinjj:  any  eye  cases,  why  was 
he  down  there  not  seeino-  any  eye  cases.  But  if  the  tatik  uidt'  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  were  at  that  moment  in  Eu\  pt  he  wotdd 
be  seeing  more  eye  cases  than  he  coidd  ])ossibly  hauille.  and  he  must 
be  trained  with  Ids  unit.  You  can’t  tiain  him  in  Boston  to  ^o  with  a 
tank  uidi  when  that  unit  starts  out. 

Dr.  (lAKFiELD.  Do  they  train  him  in  eye  work.  Doctetid 

Dr.  Fisiibetx.  They  train  him  primarily  in  the  functions  of  a medi- 
cal ollicer  in  the  Army,  and  as  fai-  as  l’  know — and  aira.in  1 am  no 
authority  on  military  medical  ser\dce — it  becomes  essential  in  oj>erat- 
ing  the  armed  forces  to  train  men  witli  the  units  which  tliev  are  to 
accompany,  and  you  can't  train  a man  in  one  place  and  then  oixler  him 
to  the  unit  when  the  unit  goes  into  battle. 

Dr.  (jARFiEi.D.  Isn  t it  true  that  there  are  40  base  hospnals  beinu' 
built  in  this  country  with  innumerable  Army  hospitals  throughout 
^ . t d(  c tot  •s  over  45  man  those  hospitals  ^ 

Dr.  bisniiEiN'.  Iht'v  not  oidy  could,  but  there  are  many,  many 
doctors^ over  45  doing  that.  I have  seen  a urologist  whom  I know 
to  be  57  3xnirs  ()f  age,  working  in  one  of  those  hospitals,  and  I have 
been  in  areas  in  Florida,  in  Army  areas,  within  the  ])ast  vear,  where 
I have  .seen  gynecologists  operating  on  soldiers,  those  gvnecologists 
endistc'd  in  the  Anuy  and  tliey  were  men  well  over  45  years  of  age, 
and  they  were  enlisted  with ‘the  delinite  idea  that  thev  would  be 
retained  in  this  country. 

But  again — and  I will  return  to  my  original  ligtire — if  we  must 
have  young  men  with  the  xVrmy,  if  we 'must  have  men  under  37  years 
of  age,  or  at  least  under  40  years  of  age,  to  meet  modern  conditions  of 
warfare,  and  if  the  needs  of  the  Army  in  combat  are  to  be  met,  some 
over-all  agency  nuist  be  concerned  with  utili/diig  the  supply  of  young 
men  and  replacing  them,  as  far  as  po'-sible  in  civilian  life'and  'in  the 
whole  area,  with  ohhn-  men.  That  is  scientilic  handling  of  the  men. 

Xow.  when  we  come  to  keymen,  .so-called,  in  an  area  such  as  Dr. 
(rarheld  mentioned — in  the  fir.st  place,  this  is  as  good  a time  as  any 
to  coi  rect  a complete  misstatement  of  fact — the  policy  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  thuTice,  by  tlie  War  Manj)ower 
Commission,  and  after  adoption  by  them,  apju-oved  by  the  American 
Medical  A.ssociation.  for  the  setting  up  of  prepajunent  ])lans  in  all 
indiistiaal  areas  where  the  n(*eds  of  a rapidly  growing  industrial 
community  demand  that  as  the  most  ellicient  way  of  rendering  medical 
service. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Doctor.  Avhen  was  that  adopted? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  That  was  adopted  by  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  Board  at  least  3 inont'hs  ago;  it  was  adojned  by  the 
committee  on  war  jjaiticipation  of  the  American  iMedical  Associa- 
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tion  about  2i/o  montbs  ago;  it  was  adopted  by  (he  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Amei’ican  Medical  Association  in  the  se<‘ond  w(*ek  in  ^^(*ptembel . 
Di’.  La:ub.  Has  it  yet  reached  the  procurement  and  assignment  local 

offices? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  It  was  given  out  to  the  public  and  was  given  out  to 

all  agencies,  as  far  as  I know,  i i l' 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  they  are  already  acting  upon  that  to  the  best  ol 

3’oi  1 r kn  o wledge  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  To  the  Ix^st  of  my  knowledge.  Anyone  that  wants 

to  find  it  can  have  a copy  of  it ; it  is  there. 

Here  again,  this  is  an  awfully  large  country  and  there  are  120.000.- 
000  civilians  to  be  handled,  and  in  a .service  that  embraces  thousands 
of  })eo])le.  thousands  of  men.  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  one  man 
somewhere  may  not  know  everything  that  is  going  on.  4'hat  is  (|uite 
possible  with  i‘espect  to  this  man,  whoever  the  ])erson  is.  I haven  t any 
idea,  with  whom  Dr.  Garfield  conferred  on  this  matter. 

Dr.  Garfieu).  Three  State^^ — California.  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Dr.  Fisiibein.  If  they  will  read  the  jiolicy  as  it  was  adopted  arid 
has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  iMedical  Associa- 
tion, and  released  to  the  press  and  in  other  ways  given  out.  the  ]dan 
for  meetin£T  the  civilian  needs  in  relationship  to  medicine  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discus.^ed  and  carefully  worked  out  and  is  already  func- 
tioning in'many  places.  I will  give  you  if  you  want — -I  will  put  them 
in  the  record — the  names  of  many  areas  Avhich  are  already  being 
su])])lied  rvith  doctors  because  they  have  a shortage  of  doctors,  and 
the.se  are  being  siqiplied  by  a voluntary  system,  by  doctors  who  Ir.ive 
volunteered  to  move  to  other  areas,  and  some  of  them  are  going  to 

such  places.  _ . . . . 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Then  I take  it,  Doctor,  you  believe  in  iirejiaid  medicine  ? 
Dr.  Fisiibein.  I believe  in  prepaid  medicine  to  such  an  extent  that 
our  own  employees  are  insured  under  a hospitalization  jdan. 

Mr.  K.mser.  And  you  support  it  wholeheartedly? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I doirt  say  all  plans.  1 bidieve  in  })repayment  ])hins 
that  are  set  up  on  a legitimate  basis:  there  are  many  strange  plans 
set  up  oil  a peculiar  basis. 

iMr.  Kaisfr.  IVe  are  a.ssuming  that  they  are  legitimate,  we  wouldn’t 
want  anything  that  was  illegitimate. 

The  next  thing  is.  if  you  were  in  my  yiosition  and  you  couldn’t 
get  your  men  into  a hosjutal  and  you  were  in  an  area,  what  would 
you  do  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  IVell,  it  all  dejiends.  This  question  was  asked  me 
bv  another  committee  before  which  I testified  recently 


Mr.  Kaiser  (interposing).  This  is  a specific  case.  Ave  have  100.000 
nien- 


Dr.  Fisiibein  (interposing).  In  the  first  ]ilace  1 btdieve  always  in 
operating  Avithin  the  law,  AvhencA'er  ])ossible. 

IMr.  Kaiser.  IVe  are  agreeable  to  that. 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  Obviously  certain  States  have  hiAvs  regulating  medi- 
cal practice  in  such  States,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  a man 
into  the  State  of  Florida — and  I mention  Florida  merely  btyause 
that  is  one  of  the  States  that  has  the  most  rigid  hnvs  that  exist  in  the 
countrv 
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Mr.  Kaiser  (interposing).  I would  liKe  to  get  back  to  wliere  I was — 
you  will  get  me  lost. 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Washington.  Oregon,  and  California. 

Uv.  K AiSER.  Yes.  Here  is  the  (giestion  exactly,  i woiibl  like  to 
get  back  to  it  because,  you  are  carrying  me  all  over  the  country  and 
1 will  be  lost.  What  would  you  do  about  my  specific  case? 

Dr.  Fishheix.  I would  sav  that  if  I were  vou  1 would  ask  mv 

ft  • • • * 

medical  director  to  look  into  all  the  I'ossibdities  and  not  to  try  to 
solve  the  problem  sitting  there  where  he  was.  but  to  go  to  the  places 
where  people  have  the  information  as  to  how  the  ])roblem  is  to  be 
solved. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yon  mean  to  come  to  yon.  Doctor? 

Dr,  Fishbeix.  No,  sir;  come  to  the  LYderal  agencies  which  are 
charged  with  this  task,  and  that  is  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  in  the  case. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  are  being  run  bv  the  American  Medical 

Cr  ft 

Association  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Mr.  Pepper,  I Mould  question  that  statement  very 
strongly.  If  yon  can  establish  the  fact 

Senator  Pepper  ( intei'posing) . Haven't  yon  Morked  hand  in  glove 
Muth  McNutt  on  this  problem;  yon  consulted  M'ith  him  on  his  speeches, 
didn’t  von? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  No;  that  is  ab.solntely  untrue.  I have  never  seen — 
I can  make,  this  as  a statement  of  fact,  Senator  Pepper — I have  never 
seen  in  my  life  a sjieech  of  Mr.  McNutt  before  it  was  written,  i have 
published  tvo  of  them  after  they  Mere  Muvitten. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Dr.  Fishbein,  are  you  the  chairman  or  diiector  of  in- 
formation for  I’rocurement  and  Assignment? 

Di’.  Fishbeix.  T am  chairman  of  the  committee  on  information. 
My  purpose  is  to  disseminate  to  the  public— and  this  is  the  only  func- 
tion 1 have — through  various  jiress  agencies  and  through  medical 
pt'riodicals  the  information  M'hich  that  agency  M’ishes  to  send  out. 

Nom’,  then,  if  yon  can  tell  me  any  M'ay  in  M'hich  the  Prcx-nrement 
and  Assignment  Service  could  .secure  the  cooperation  and  functioning 
of  the  medical  profession  M'ithont  letting  the  doctors  of  the  country 
knoM’  M'hat  their  decisions  Mere  and  hoM'  they  function,  and  since 
obviously  the  juiblicat  ions  M'hich  I may  reach,  including  medical  and 
lay  publications,  are  the  best  May  of  reaching  the  medical  profession 
of  the  United  States,  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  would 
Ik*  operating  inefficiently  if  it  failed  to  utilize  those  legitimate  means 
of  publicity. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  your  services? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Well,  my  .services  consi.st  principally  in  this,  that 
when  they  send  me  a statement  and  say  “Please  give  this  publicity,”  I 
j)nblish  it  in  onr  journal,  I send  it  to  all  the  other  medical  journals 
of  the  country,  and  I send  it  to  the  jiress  of  the  country.  Nom'  if  any- 
thing can  be  found  Mrong  M'ith  that  procedure,  anything  out  of  the 
M'ay.  M'hich  indicates  anv  control  over  their  actions,  I M'onld  like  to 

ft  ft  f 

have  yoti  iioint  it  out. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  often  have  yon  consulted  M'ith  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Agency  or  Mr.  McNutt? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I M’onld  say  that  M'hen  they  had  matters  of  publicity 
to  be  given  out  they  sent  them  to  me  by  )uail  in  95  percent  of  the  cases. 
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and  that  maybe  I have  been  present  at  one  or  tM'o  meetings  Mhere  they 
Avished  me  to  be  present  in  order  that  I might  give  out  publicity.  I 

do  not  sit  Avith  the  board  at  their  meetings^ 

Senator  IYpper.  Getting  back  to  Mr.  Kaiser  s question  as  to  what 
yon  Avonld  do  in  his  ca.se  in  trying  to  provide  medical  attention — ^ 

Dr.  Fishbeix  (interposing).' 1 knoAv  that  Mr.  Kaiser  personally  is 
not  going  out  to  hire  doctors,  he  is  going  to  ask  one  of  his  subordinates 
to  hamlle  the  matter,  and  that  is  obviously  Dr.  Garfield.  Now  if  Dr. 
Garfield  had  utilized  methods  A\diich  other  men  in  the  State  of  M ash- 
ington  Avere  utilizing  to  get  doctors  to  replace  the  younger  men,  he 
probably  could  ha\'e  gotten  them. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I Mould  like  to  make  this  point,  and  you  Avill  be  glad 
to  knoAV  this  for  your  information,  that  in  the  Portland  area  Ave  do 
liaA'e  or  did  liaA’e  that  problem,  but  the  doctors  as  a Avhole  took  hold 
of  tlie  problem  themselves,  organized  all  the  hospitals  ami  did  render 
this  service,  Ave  did  nothing  there,  but  tliat  Avas  not  done  in  the  other 
cities.  Noav  Avhat  Avould  yon  lun'e  AA'here  it  Avas  not  done? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  What  diil  Dr.  Garfield  do,  did  he  go  beyond  those 
peojile  to  am’  agency?  As  far  as  I knoAv  he  has  never,  certainly, 
taken  the  matter  up  directly  Avith  the  national  Procurement  and 
Assiirnment  office.  ObA’ionslA’  if  he  had  theA’  are  in  a position  to  look 
into  the  picture. 

Put  I do  not  belieA’e,  ])er.sonally,  that  they  Avonld  be  Avarranted  in 
marking  ail  his  young  men  “essential.” 

Dr.  Garfield.  We  organized  onr  medical  service  at  Richmond  before 
there  Avas  a Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  in  the  first  place, 
and  AA’e  chose  people  Avhom  aa'c  thought  Avere  ineligible  for  the  Army 
as  much  as  possible. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  But  the  Army  thought  differently? 

Dr.  Garfield.  No,  I beg  your  parilon,  the  Army  hoav  is  recla-si ly- 
ing them. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I mean  the  Army  might  think  differently  because 
they  thought  differently  than  a lot  of  people  on  a lot  of  things\  The 
standards  for  the  Army  have  changed  greatly  since  December  T.  We 
didn’t  take  in  men,  before  December  7,  aa'Iio  had  less  than  12  teeth,  so 
Ave  had  a 35-percent  rejection  on  account  of  teeth.  Noav  avc  have  got 
a 3-i)ercent  rejection  on  account  of  teeth. 

Dr.  Garfieij).  We  took  men  from  all  over  the  country,  Ave  got  the 
best  men  Ave  could.  Noaa'  Procurement  and  Assignment  says,  “Ton 
send  all  A'onr  men  back  to  the  Army  and  see  if  they  Avant  them, ' and 
that  Avoidd  break  up  onr  medical  organization. 

d here  is  one  other  thing.  We  had  a shortage  of  beds  in  the  area.  Do 
■v’on  Avant  ns  to  go  to  the  GoA’ernment  and  ask  tliem  for  funds  to  build 
those  hospitals  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  You  have  to  ask  them  for  materials,  Avhether  you 

ask  them  for  funds  or  not. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  No  : they  don’t  give  yon  the  materials. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Hoav  do  yon  get  them? 

iMr.  Kaiser.  Priorities. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Do  yon  knoAv  Avhat  the  priority  rating  on  hospitals  is? 

^Ir.  Kaiser.  It  is  A-1  Avhen  it  comes  to  shipbuilding,  because  that 
is  the  only  Avay  yon  can  get  the  doctors  yon  are  talking  about,  over 
there,  by  giving  them  a ship  to  go  over  in.  I Avant  yon  to  get  that 
clear. 
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Dr.  FisiHiKix.  I lia])])(‘ti  to  know  wl  at  Dr.  Parraii  testitit'd  al)out 
coiiriTiiiiiii'  ilio  huililiiiii'  of  ho-pitals.  Now  I know,  ami  ovoryhody 
knows,  that  in  the  new  areas  of  imiusti'ial  employment 

Mi‘.  Kmski;  ( interposine;).  You  are  eettino;  away  from  mv  sliip. 

i)r.  Fisimrix.  NO;  I am  not.  In  ne\^  industrial  areas  snelt  as  those 
with  wliicii  you  are  eoneeraied.  heeause  obviously  you  didn't  liave  all 
tiiose  peopi(>  there  hefoi-e  we  i2()t  into  the  war.  tliere  ai'e  a total  of 
about  h.OUO.OOl)  people  in  the  United  States  who  have  moved  for  an 
industrial  job  a>  the  result  of  tlu‘  war — now.  wherever  they  have  e()m', 
we  need  hospitals,  we  neetl  one  at  Valpai'aiso.  Fla.:  we  need  them  out 
in  Kiehmond.  probably;  and  we  need  duun  in  Vancouver — but  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a hos)>ital  usinu'  inivate  funds  or  (iovernment 
funds  now  without  obtainina'  a ndease  t>n  essential  materials. 

Mi-.  Kaiseii.  We  ai-e  doin<;  it  today.  inci'easin<x  our  facilities. 

Dr.  Fisiiueix.  Aaain  1 would  sav.  Mr.  Ivaiser.  that  von  ai-e  a very 
strona  man.  and  you  act  manv  thina's  done  th.at  other  men  who  are 
not  (piite  so  active  do  not  aet  done. 

Mr.  Kaiseii.  That  is  a beautiful  out.  but  aaain  how  can  we  a^'t  the 
vouna  !nan  over  to  do  tlu-  tiahtina  unless  he  lias  somethina  to  sail  in  ? 

Dr.  Fisiinnx.  And  how  can  you  a^t  him  to  sail  unless  you  have  a 
doctor  with  him? 

Mr.  Kaiser.  He  thei-efore  needs  tran.-portation  and  his  health,  and 
the  health  of  the  men  that  are  buildina  this  transportation  becomes 
fully  as  inqiortant  as  the  men  we  send  o^er. 

Dr.  Fisiireix.  Well,  that  is  sliahtly  debatable  as  to  whether  or  not 
a sailor  or  a Marine  vdio  is  li<ihtino-  is  more  impoitant  than  a ship- 
builder. but  I don't  want  to  debate  that. 

.Mr.  Kaiser.  Please.  I asked  you  a ([uestion.  and  don't  aive  the  an- 
swer from  me.  I ask  you  to  aK't*  it  foi'  yourself.  Is  it  important  to 
have  transportation  ? 

ih'.  Fisiiueix.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imjiortance. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  And  is  it  equally  as  important  to  liave  the  men  there  to 
build  the  transportation? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  It  is  important. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Is  it  equally  as  important? 

Dr.  Fistibein.  Equally  as  important. 

iMr.  Kaiser.  Xow  the  next  question  is — in  that  particular,  where 
we  ilidn't  have  that  service,  wouldn’t  you  have  created  it  ? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  If  1 were  there  I would  have  had  it,  if  I had  been  in 
Dr.  Garfield's  place  I would  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  I reallv  think  vou  would  do  a remarkable  work  if  you 
woidd  immediately  jzet  busy,  where  it  isn’t  beino:  done  today,  and 
see  that  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  rather  than  defending  it, 
correct  it. 

Dr.  Fishrein.  Pardon  me:  I am  not  defending  anything.  I am  try- 
ing to  show  you  that  your  statements  have  been  made,  and  also  those  of 
Dr.  Garfiehl,  without  a knowledge  of  wliat  has  already  been  done  and 
is  bcin<r  done.  You  are  concerned  only  with  your  little  ]n-oblem. 

iMr.  K,user.  But  it  is  only  a model  of  them  all,  and  I am  now  sug- 
gestingthat  you  be  concerned  wuth  them  all  and  get  thus  done.  - 

Dr.  Fishrein.  Siqqiose  I told  you  that  already  we  have  reports  from 
16  States  in  which  there  was  said  to  be  a shortage  of  doctors  in  certain 
areas,  and  that  10  of  those  States  have  rejiorted  that  there  is  an  actual 
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shnriage,  and  all  the  others  ha\e  been  re»iuested  to  ;-uj)])ly  tiie  inlor- 
nialion,  and  that  in  10  of  those  States  the  shoi-tages  have  been  (.'or- 
rected.  1 can  read  you  some  (d'  these.  Ai  NIobile.  Ala.,  the  shortage 
has  beiui  coi'i'ccted  by  lurnishing  doctors  to  go  down  and  nii'et  the 
shortage. 

Now.  then,  again  1 would  say  this — and  this  is  specifically  on  your 
])rublein — that  somebody  has  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
a young  man  under  67  years  of  age.  in  industry,  who  is  a jihysician, 
is'niore  important  to  that  indnsiry  or  more  important  to  the  armed 
forces,  and  that  decision  cannot  be  made  by  the  man  who  employs  that 
young  doctor  in  the  industry ; that  decision  must  be  made  by  an  agency 
which  is  able  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a conqiletely  unbiased  w’ay. 

Senatoi-  Pepper.  Would  that  agency  be  the  armed  servict-s  ? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  No;  by  no  means. 

Senator  Pepper.  Aren't  they  the  ones  now  making  it  ? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  No,  sir.  The  President's  directive  to  the  Pi'ocure- 
nient  and  Assignment  Service  and  to  the  Oilice  of  Defense,  Health, 
and  IVellare,  which  was  iMr.  iMcNutt  s oilice  at  the  time  because  that 
was  before  there  was  a IVar  Manpower  Conimi.''iion,  the  President  s 
liirective  to  tlu'iu  said  that  they  should  have  the  consideration  of  an 
over-all  distribution  of  doctors  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces, 
of  industry,  and  of  the  civilian  ])Oi)ulation.  And  simultaneously 
with  that  there  went  an  order  to  the  Army  Medical  Department,  the 
Navy  IMedical  Department,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
and  all  other  agencies  enqiloying  physicians,  telling  them  that  this 
agency-  had  been  established  by-  or<ler  of  the  President  Im-  that  job, 
and  tliat  they  would  submit  their  requirements  to  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Service,  w-fiich  would  aid  them  in  meeting  their  needs. 

Senator  Pe.pper.  You  indicate,  then,  that  the  President  intended 
that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  .should  act  as  tlie  over- 
all agency  for  the  .selection  of  medical  personnel,  but  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  they-  have  jierformed  that  function,  do  y-ou  ? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  They  have  performed  it  within  the  law  as  it  now- 
stands,  which  ])uts  tile  burden  of  ultimate  decision  reg:irding  any 
nian's  service,  wh.en  that  man  is  under  45,  on  the  local  ilraft  board. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  then,  the  matter  has  not  been  decided  by  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  under  the  M ar  Nlaiqiower 
Commission;  it  has  been  decided  by  the  local  service  boards? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  The  local  draft  board.s.  All  matters  of  essential ity- 
and  the  ultimate  decision  of  forcing  a young  doctor  into  the  Army 
liave  rested  with  the  local  draft  boards. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  President’s  directive  has  not  been  carried 

out,  it  has  not  been  effective  ? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  Noav.  again  let  ns  say  that  it  has  been  more  effective 
in  relationship  to  medicine  than  any  similar  effort  in  relationship  to 
anything  else. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  in  s])ite  of  that  fact,  you  have  '^ome  States 
where  more  than  200  percent  of  the  quotas  of  the  doctors  have  beiui 
taken  in,  and  in  a State  like  South  Carolina  you  have  170  percent  and 
in  a State  like  Alabama,  190  jiercent : who  allowed  that  to  ha]q>en  ? 

Dr.  Fishrein.  Well,  it  is  still  a free  country — that  is  what  permitte<l 
it  to  happen.  The  fact  is  that  a man  under  45  is  under  the  control 
of  the  selective  service  board:  a man  over  45  is  not  under  aiiv 
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body's  control  in  the  United  States,  and  the  vast  number  of  doctors 

% 

over  45 

Senator  I^eiter  (interposing).  They  were  allowed  to  A'olunteer, 
then '? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  Yes. 

Senator  1’epper.  Was  that  decided  by  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  or  by  the  armed  forces  accepting  them? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  The  armed  forces  obA'iously  accepted  theni,  but  keep 
in  mind  your  dates  again,  keep  in  mind  that  the  directive  for  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  did  not  go  through  until  the 
end  of  October  1941. 

Senator  Pepper.  Hoav  many  doctors  had  been  taken  in  by  that 


time? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I will  have  to  submit  these  individual  hgures  to  you : 
they  are  all  here  on  the  tables  and  I will  answer  all  your  (piestions 
when  I get  the  record.^ 

Senator  Pepper.  Koughly,  how  many  had  been  taken  in  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  Into  the  Armv  and  Nua'v  bv  October  1.  1941  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I would  say  roughly  between  15.009  and  2O,00n,  ami 
20,000  more  came  in  between  January  1942  and  September  1942. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  the  shortage  that  the  civilian  population 
now  experiences  is  due  to  the  number  that  have  gone  in  since  that  time, 
substantially  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  Very  likely. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  now  the  question  is  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  allow  that  hit-and-miss  sy.'^tem  to  continue  to  operate,  or  whether 
the  President’s  directive  is  going  to  be  made  etfective  and  some  over-all 
arrency  shall  determine  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population? 

Di’.  Fisiibein.  I would  say  that  it  operates  effectively  except  for 
the  unpredictable  actions  in  certain  areas  of  local  draft  boards,  it  oper- 
ates effectively  now;  it  didn’t  operate  effectively  before. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  that  it  operates  effectively  only  to  the 
tletrree  that  the  local  draft  boards  and  the  armed  services  allow  it  to 


operate? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  The  armed  i^ervices  are  giving  cumjffete  cooj)era- 
tioPi 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  They  are  not  giving  complete  coop- 
eration if  the  draft  boards,  which  represent  the  Army,  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  not  a part  of  a comprehensii'e  plan  for  the  whole  country. 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  I would  say  that  to  the  extent 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  ^ye 
haven’t  had  a plan  so  far;  the  President  may  have  intended  to  set  up 
one  when  he  created  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  but 
up  to  a few  days  ago,  at  least,  there  ham’t  been  a national  plan  for  the 
procureimmt  and  distribution  of  doctors  to  assure  j)iiblic  health  to 
the  civilian  population? 

Dr,  Flshbein.  I don't  think  such  a statement  could  be  made  with  all 
the  facts  before  you. 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  has  it  been  operating,  then? 

Dr.  Fisiibein.  Let  us  sav  that  suppose  we  had  done  Avhat  we  did  in 
World  War  No.  1 


1 This  information  had  not  hoon  rocoivod  at  tiim  of  froing  to  press. 
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Sciiatoi'  Pepper  (iptorposiii^).  I ani  abkin^  [vou  to  ■ 

Wkere  has  tliere  beon  an  over-all  authority  that  has  been  looking  a 

^^*Dr! VisHBEiN.  \h)U  mean  an  authority  to  pick  up  doctors  and  nune 

^*'senaVorT4pPER.  To  say  what  doctors  shall  come  in  and  what  doctors 

^^'l^r^ihsH^EiN  The  recommendation  has  been  made  in  innumerable 
in^ances  that  certain  doctors  stay  out.  ami  the  vast  majority  of  selec- 
tive-service boards  have  respected  those  recommendations. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  they  Avere  pure  reeonunemlations  and  diclnt 

have  anv  authority? 

Dr.  Fishbetx.  Onlv  reeoimnendatioub. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  Doctor,  to  get  back  to  this  group  health  m- 
mirance  von  heard  the  testinionv  of  Dr.  Garheld  that  the  head  of  the 
Procureiiient  and  Assignment ‘in  the  State  of  Washington  raised 
obiection  to  their  medical  facilities  being  extended  to  the  meinbers 
of  hie  families  of  their  employees.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  from 

personal  knowledge  that  that  is  not  the  fact? 

Dr  Fishbein.  No,  sir:  I would  like  to  look  it  up,  though. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right,  you  have  that  privilege  I am  sure. 

Dr  (Dreifld.  Incidentally  that  is  not  only  on  the  prepayment  plan, 
but  tiiev  wouldn’t  let  us  lake  care  of  them  as  private  patients.  ^ 

Dr  Fishbein.  I would  like  to  ask  you  who  stopped  aou,  Doctoi, 
from'taking  care  of  anybody?  Did  you  try  to  take  care  of  civilians 

and  have  them  stop  you  ? . , , , -i 

Dr.  (Jareieii).  We  Avere  alraid  to  because  they  said^ 

Dr.  Fishbein-  (interposing).  Oh,  now,  Mr.  Kaiser  Avouldn  t be 

”*i)!‘'(!AKFTQ.u.  Tlu-v  Stated  tliat  if  were  to  do  that  they  would 
declare  our  doctors  ■nonessential;  they  were  cooperative  up  to  tliat 

^'du  Fimihkin.  Did  you  read  that  part  where  they  said  they  would 
declare  yuur  doctors  nonessential  \ 

Dr.  (jAKEIEED.  No.  . • } 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  You  haven’t  that  in  A\nting  ; 

Dr.  (i.\KFlEI.D.  No.  _ . 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  this,  fhe  man  aaIio  is  re- 
puted to  have  made  that  statement  was  head  of  the  I rocuremeiit  and 

Assignment  for  the  State  of  Washington? 

Dr  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Senator  Pepper.  He  had  the  power  to  make  recommendations  as 

to  who  Avas  essential  and  Avho  Avas  nonessential  as  a doctor,  did  he  not . 
Dr.  Gareieu).  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  was  the  only  governmental  agency  there 
was  to  make  such  recommendations,  was  it  not . 

Senator ™pper.  And  you  assumed  that  if  the  doctors  had  violated 
the  restraint  that  he  had  imposed,  he  Avould  liaAe  had  the  poAAer  to 
have  recommended  that  they  be  regarded  as  nonessential? 

Dr.  Gareiexi).  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  that  recoinmendation  would  have,  lieen 
observed  by  the  War  Manpower  authorities  and  by  the  Army  Ke- 
cruiting  Service,  emanating  from  Washington? 
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Dr.  (lAKFiEi.i).  Yrs,  sir. 

Dr.  Imshheix.  I would  say  that  no  man  h:is  that  authority,  that  he 
has  never  been  iiiven  any  sncli  authority  l)v  any  aoenev  that  I know 
anything  al)out. 

Senator  Pi'i'rr.ii.  ^ on  mean  tha.t  the  Prociii’enient  and  -Vssiiinnumt 
rejiresentatiA'es  in  tiie  States  do  not  rrconnnend  a>  to  whetlier  a man 
is  e>sential  or  nonesscmtiaD 

Dr.  hisHBFiN.  I liey  have  no  authority  to  say  to  any  man  tliat  unless 
you  do  thus  and  so  I will  make  you  essential. 

Senator  Pijm’KH.  Do  they  have  the  uithority  to  recommend  to  the 
selective-service  authorities  those  who  are  essential  and  those  who 
are  not  essential  { 

Dr.  FisiiiiKix.  They  recommend 

Senator  Pi:i*in:R  ( imerposinir).  The\  do  have  that  authority^ 

I)r.  Fishbeix.  'Fhey  recommend  under  an  established  policV  of  the 
national  Procurement  and  AssicnmenI  Sei  vice. 

Senator  Pepbei;.  But  they  do  lune  the  power  to  fxo  into  a coni- 
ip'ndty  and  say,  “dhat  man  is  noiu'ssential,’*  and  “d  hat  man  is  essen- 
tial,' and  to  make  that  recommendation  to  the  selective-service  au- 
thorities? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  ddiey  have  that  authority. 

Senator  Pepiek.  N<»w.  if  tliat  official  chose  to  <tive  furtherance  to  a 
policy  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  apiinst  the  particular 
kind  of  fxroup  health,  and  if  he  were,  in  furtherance  of  that  ih'sire,  to 
desiirnate  a certain  doctor  as  bein<i;  nonessential,  in  alt  probability 
you  say  that  the  local  draft  boai'd  would  take  tl;at  man  into  the  sei’vice 
if  he  were  within  the  eligible  a<^e  limit  ? 

Dr.  F'ishpeix.  I will  have  to  come  back  first  to  the  statement  that 
the  A.  M.  A.  has  such  a policy — they  have  no  such  })olicy. 

Senator  Pepper.  I am  not  asking  you  that,  1 ask  you  if  that  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  olhcial  were  to  make  that  recommendation 
to  the  select ive-service  authorities  that  a jiarticular  doctor  was  non- 
essential,  would  the  selective-service  authorities  not  in  all  probability 
take  that  man  into  the  service? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  That  is  correct. 

Simator  Pepper.  Do  you  think  it  is  wholesome  public  policv  for  the 
(Tovernment  to  have  as  its  representative  in  the  selection  of  medical 
jiersonnel  a man  who  is  in  a jiosition,  at  least,  to  further  ]>rivate  inter- 
ests hv  what  he  does? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Well,  that  would  involve,  if  a different  policy  were 
adopted,  the  destruction  of  the  entire  Selective  Service  System. 

Senator  Pepper,  Would  it  be  the  Stdective  Service  System  or  the 
system  of  the  American  Medical  Associ  dion  tliat  would  be  disrupted? 

Di-.  Fisiibeix.  ddie  American  IMedical  Association  has  no  system  in 
relationsidii  to  these  matters. 

Senator  Pepper.  No;  I am  asking'  y<  u would  it  not  be  appi'ojiriate 
for  decisions  of  that  character  to  be  made  by  sonu'  official  who  has  no 
])er.sonal  or  jirofessional  interest  in  the  matter  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  The  decision  now  rc'sts  with  ihe  selective-service, 
which  detei'inines  whether  or  not  the  nun  is  or  is  not  esseiitinl. 

Senator  Pepi-er.  But  the  select ive-seiwice.  as  you  have  said,  in  the 
selection  of  medical  pei'sonnel  relies  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assiirnment  Service? 
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Dr.  Fisiibeix.  I would  say  that  in  many  instances  they  cousiiler 
that  thiit  is  authoritative,  reliable  evidence. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  they  do — and  you  jmt  into  that  place  a repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Medical  Association — llial  man  has  the 
liower,  at  least,  by  his  action,  to  further  a ])ersonal  and  professional 

intere.st,  does  he  not  ? . 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  I would  say  that  wherever  you  jmt  a dishonest  man 
or  one  who  does  not  deal  justly,  you  have  trouble. 

Senator  Pepper.  But,  generally  sjieakinjj:.  you  try  to  di.sassociate  a 
jniblic  oliiciaFs  functioning  with' his  personal  interest,  do  you  not,  or 
from  his  personal  interest  ? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  I venture  to  say  that  practically  every  representa- 
tive jiliysician,  whether  or  not  a member  of  the  A.  INI.  A.,  who  today 
IS  cliar'ged  ivith  the  duty  of  declaring  that  some  men  are  essential 
and  others  are  not  es.seutial.  is  carrying  that  out  in  a more  high- 
minded  and  idealistic  way  than  it  po.s.sibly  could  be  carried  out  by 
anv  other  official. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Senator  Pepiier.  I think  that  the  Doctor  would  be  glad 
to  know  this.  This  is  a conversation  between  Dr.  Cutting  and  Dr. 
Flescher.  who  is  chairman  of  the  State  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Board  of  the  State  of  C'alifornia,  and  I will  read  just  a portion; 

Dr.  FU*s(‘her  said  tlial  as.  foi’  thp  pntp'aia  L^pt‘akiiig  "f  om*  program]  as  a 
■whole,  it  was  not  liis  place  or  jurisdiction  to  (piestion  the  ethical  end  of  it, 
allluaigli  In*  ^vas  auainst  cori  tuation  medicine  of  wliicli  this  is  a tyix^  [this 

lie  tlmnglu  that  the  California 


is  ri.u'hi  along  tiie  lines  of  your  ihoi__._. 
physicians'  service  and  im^flicai  jirofession  thems(d^■es  should  talce  t'are  of  it. 
If  tins  grou])  [wliicii  is  our  group  1 went  into  tin*  povm’age  of  the  new  iiousiiig 
projects  gi»ing  on  in  Kicimiond.  lie  would  he  very  mucli  opposed  to  it. 

Dr.  FistiPKix.  He  has  a riglit  to  he  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  K.mskh.  Xow  you  uiainttiin  tliat  he  is  not  liuman  and  bein^- 
opposed  to  it  he  would  tlierefore.  even  though  he  is  not  human,  and 
being  serioiwly  oppo,si>d  to  it — we  have  fraiddy  felt  very  much  his 
attitude  of  o|)position.  I don't  dec  lare  him  dish.onesl  hut  he  is  m t 
in  favor  of  it  and  still  he  governs,  throngli  his  leconnnemlations.  tlie 
men  that  we  can  or  cannot  have,  and  Dr.  GarHehl  leels  that  he  is 
doing  him  a great  liarni. 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  Xow  1 will  say  again,  and  say  it  as  simply  as  jios- 
sihk‘.  that  an  atteni])t  has  In'cm  made,  as  nearly  as  1 can  judge  it. 
from  observin':  what  has  been  done,  an  attempt  has  been  mad(‘  to 
admnhster  this  recommendation  of  who  is  or  who  is  not  essential  ni 
a certain  area,  with  stiiet  regard  for  tiie  functions  that  the  jiliysicians 
were'  earryin«r  out.  and  I could  give  you  iuuumerahle  eases  of  that, 
and  it  is  'without  regard  to  any  (giestiou  of  competition  in  |)raetiee. 
distribution  (<i  practice,  among  the  pc'ople  who  remain,  or  any  such 
matter. 

But  that  the  iiolieies  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
on  a national  scale  have  held  that  iiiasimieh  as  this  is  a war  in  which 
jirimarily  the  services  of  younger  men  arc'  lU'cled  with  troops  in  the 
held,  tluit  young  men  nnd'er  'M  years  of  age  who  take  full-time  lyisi- 
tions  in  industry,  in  teaching,  in  reseairli.  with  iiu^dical  organizations 
or  in  any  other  way.  and  hiH-aiise  they  are  holding  such  a position 
avoid  being  called  into  active  service  Avith  the  troops,  that  those 
A-oum:  meirmust  be  snhjeet  to  some  higher  agency  than  the  industry 
itself?  and  so  they  have  adopted  a p'lliey  that  Avlieii  yon  could  show 
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that  fi  V()im<2:  man — as  is  the  ease  with  I>r.  (rartlehl  who  is  liimself 
a vouni;  man — tliat  when  yon  can  show  that  a yonnw  man  is  your 
keyman.  that  is  all  very  well,  hut  when  you  have  a doctor  under  37 
yeiirs  of  age  and  you  hold  him  because  he  is  a specialist  in  nose  and 
throat  diseases,  or  you  hold  him  because  be  is  a specialist  in  urology, 
or  you  hold  him  because  be  is  a specialist  in  obstetrics  and  a part 
of  your  organization,  then  obviously  this  higher  agency  which  is 
looking  toward  the  fact  that  Ave  must  win  this  war  as  our  tiriine 
etfort,  and  that  we  have  to  have  young  men  to  Avin  the  Avar,  simply 
has  to  decide  on  the  higher  Ica’cI. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Weber  wants  to  ask  a question  on  that  point. 

Dr.  Weber.  On  that  point,  Avhat  [laiticulnr  function  do  obstetri- 
cians serve  in  the  armed  services^ 

Dr.  Fismbeix.  A A’ery  good  point.  The  United  States  Government 
has  set  up  a system  Avhereby  the  AviA’es  of  all  soldiers,  privates,  in  the 
Army,  if  they  become  pregnant  and  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
camp,  may  ha\e  tlieir  deliveries  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Army.  I 
have  seen  the  nurseries  in  at  least  a dozen  Army  hospitals  filled  Avith 
infants.  I happen  to  knoAv  that  there  are  800  obstetric  cases  sched- 
uled during  the  next  4 months  at  Fort  Knox;  there  are  90  cases  a 
month  scheduled  in  Beaumont  Hospital  at  El  Paso,  Tex. — and  that 
prevails  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  Old  men  that  are  falling  to  j)ieces  can  do  that.  Doctor, 
like  AA)u  and  I. 


Dr.  Fisiibeix.  They  are  using  old  men  for  that. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  portion  of  the  obstetricians  noAv  serving  Avith  the 
armed  forces  are  being  used  for  obstetrical  jmrposes? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I will  have  to  check  on  that  figure. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Would  you  say  it  Avas  as  much  as  25  percent  ? 

Dr.  Fishbijx.  I think  they  are  being  assigned  to  that  and  the  care 
of  these  children. 

Dr.  Lamb.  To  date  you  Avould  say  that  25  ])ercent  of  those  uoav 
serving  Avith  the  armed  services  were  so  employed  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I think  that  Avould  be  reasonable,  but  there  is  .still 
an  expectancy  in  obstetrics. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  know  Iioav  many  expectancies  there  are  in  the 
city  of  Wa.shington? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  1 should  imagine  qidte  a feAA' — I hai’e  some  clippings 
here. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Has  the  American  Medical  Association  made  any  effort 
to  determine  the  use  being  made  of  doctors  in  the  armed  services? 

Dr.  Fisiibeix.  I Avould  say  this,  that  \Ae  knoAV  the  use  that  is  being 
made,  that  those  reports  are  obviously  available  to  various  agencies 
like  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  and  that  I have  had 
I Avoidd  say  on  an  average  tAvo  to  thn^e  complaints  a Aveek  on  my 
desk  from  doctors  in  the  Army  and  XaA'y  to  the  effect  that  their  seiw- 
ices  AA'ere  not  being  u.sed  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  I have  one 
or  tAvo  right  Avith  me. 

Dr.  Lamb.  You  have  investigated  those? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  E\’ery  one  has  been  inv’estigated. 

Dr.  Laaib.  And  you  are  .satisfied  that  they  are  not  correct? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I Avould  say  that  Avhere  they  IniA’e  not  been  correct — 
I not  only  liaAe  im^estigated  them  personally  hut  I ha\’e  sent  infor- 
mation anonymously  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Aiany  and  Xa\’y, 
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giving  them  only  the  area,  and  wherever  possible  the  man  has  been 
moved. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Hoav  long  has  the  Massachusetts  general  unit  been  serving 
in  Florida  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I couldn’t  tell  you. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Has  it  been  there  since  January? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I couldn’t  tell  you  where  it  is  at  all. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Do  you  knoAv  what  use  is  being  made  of  the  Massachusetts 
general  unit  at  the  present  time  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I can  find  out. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I have  information  AAdiich  leads  me  to  believ^e  that  that, 
and  a number  of  other  units,  are  doing  virtually  nothing;  that,  for 
example,  doctors  who  hav'e  been  accustomed  to  operate  as  much  as  8 
to  10  times  a day,  hav’e  not  done  that  many  operations  since  they  entered 
the  armed  service. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I knew  that  question  was  coming  and  the  only  way 
I can  ansAver  it  is  to  ask  you  this  question : Suppose  the  General  Staff 
or  the  Joint  Army  and  Xa\w  Board,  or  even  some  higher  group,  were 
to  decide  that  it  was  time  to  start  a so-called  second  front,  and  that 
we  were  to  mobilize  a million  and  a half  men  for  immediate  shipment 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  shipped,  as  rapidly  as  Mr.  Kaiser  could 
get  the  ships  ready ; that  they  Avere  to  start  to  moA^e  them  as  fast  as 
possible.  And  suppose  that  in  order  to  get  all  of  these  men  ready  for 
this  moA'ement  we  made  effective,  ordered  into  actii'e  duty,  ei^ery  hos- 
pital unit  that  had  definitely  been  enrolled  in  the  Army  by  that  section, 
which  is  under  Colonel  Fitts.  Suppose  we  got  them  all  organized  and 
ready  to  go  and  then  suppose  that  the  Grand  Board  of  Strategy  de- 
cided, “Well,  Ave  can’t  go  yet,  this  isn’t  the  time”  for  some  reason  or 
other,  “We  may  go  next  month  or  the  month  after” — then  this  Army 
board  is  confronted  with  the  proposition — shall  we  order  all  these  doc- 
tors back  home  in  ciidlian  life,  or  shall  we  hold  them  1 month  or  2 
months  so  that  they  can  be  ready. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Or  5 or  6 months? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  is  up  to  the  Army.  I Avill  say  again  that  I 
knoAA’  nothing  whate\’er  about  military  affairs,  and  that  I feel  that  in 
time  of  war  the  people  at  the  top,  including  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
must  make  those  decisions. 

Dr.  Lamb.  But  these  decisions  are  relative  to  the  civilian  population, 
and  you  ha\-e  a definite  interest  in  that  matter? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I have  the  interest 

Dr.  Laaib  (interposing).  There  are  already  40,000  doctors  m the 
armed  forces.  If  Ave  maintain  the  present  ratio,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
71/,  million  Army,  Ave  will  have  over  70,000  doctors  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  if  we  haA’e  a 10,000,000-man  Army,  Ave  shall  have  over  100,000 
doctors  in  the  armed  forces.  What  would  you  say  Avas  the  proper  ratio 
of  doctors  to  the  population,  Avhich  Avas  the  absolute  minimum,  and 
hoAV  much  further  can  we  go  in  that  direction  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I have  observed  what  has  happened  in  Great  Britain 
and  I knoAV  Avhat  is  happening  in  Russia,  and  1 AA’ould  say  that  since 
we  have  set  up  an  agency  Avhich  knoAvs  more  about  the  total  available 
doctors  than  anybodv  else,  they  have  the  assets  and  the  needs,  they 
knoAv  Avhat  the  picture  is,  nobody  else  knows  it  as  Avell  as  they  do 

Dr.  Lamb  (interposing) . If  I may  interrupt  you,  may  I say  that 
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that  knowledge  has  not  materially  affected  the  question  of  these  with- 
drawals on  this  scale,  because  either  enlistments  or  selective  service, 
as  you  said,  have  previously  had  the  } trior  authority.  So  that  this 
agency  with  full  knowledge,  if  it  has  such  knowledge,  has  not  been 
able  to  atfect  the  outcome  of  these  decisions? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I would  say  that  it  is  within  the  authority  of  the 
Army  to  change  its  ratios  any  time  they  find  it  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Would  you  have  any  opinion  with  respect  to  desirable 
ratios? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I would  not  even  have  the  impudence  to  do  that.  I 
would  say  to  the  Army,  “The  situation  in  civilian  life  is  becoming 
critical,  and  will  you,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  economize  on  your  rise  of 
doctors  so  as  to  leave  the  utmost  possible  for  the  civilian  population?” 

Dr.  Lamb.  How  recently  have  you  sai<l  that  to  the  Army  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Well,  I will  venture  to  say  that  I must  have  said  that 
in  personal  conversations  or  in  writing,  many  times. 

Dr.  Lamb.  What  was  the  first  date  at  which  you  said  that  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Well,  I think  the  first  date  at  which  I said  it  was  in 
1940,  in  June,  when  we  had  a joint  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  United  States  I’ublic  Health  Service,  at  which 
time  we  pointed  out  that  we  had  just  so  many  doctors  and  that  sooner 
or  later  we  would  have  to  have  definite  quotas  for  each  group  to  be 
served,  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  population. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Why  “sooner  or  later”;  why  not  at  the  start? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Because  at  the  start  we  had  an  excess  of  doctors  in 
relation  to  the  population  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Purely  statistical? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I agree  that  there  weri;  certain  areas  that  were  with- 
out doctors,  there  always  have  been  certain  areas  without  doctors,  but — 
and  bear  this  in  mind— there  are  certain  proposals  that  are  being  made 
in  relationship  to  meeting  these  needs,  which  are  so  close  to  a totali- 
tarian concept  of  government,  and  so  Ear  from  a democratic  system 
of  government,  that  one  opposes  them  on  that  basis  rather  than  on  the 
basis 

Dr.  Lamb  (interposing).  In  other  words.  Doctor,  you  feel  that  the 
proposals  which  are  being  made,  some  of  them,  are  so  extreme  that  it  is 
preferable  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  No  ; I have  never  said  that.  It  is  an  old  rule  of  mine 
in  all  hearings  never  to  permit  the  questioner  to  put  words  in  my 
mouth,  so  I prefer  that  you  do  not  tell  me  what  I propose.  I will  tell 
you  what  I propose. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I am  asking  you  to  tell  me  what  you  propose. 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I pro])ose,  obviously,  that  the  mechanisms  which  have 
been  assigned  by  this  Government  to  meet  this  situation  be  utilized  to 
the  utmost. 

Dr.  Lamb.  And  revised? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  As  needed. 

Dr.  Lamb.  How  would  you  revise  them  immediately  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I would  say  first  of  all  that  already — and  I have  said 
this  once  or  twice — that  already,  wherever  a shortage  of  physicians  has 
been  made  clearly  apparent,  and  we  are  conducting,  incidentally, 
innumerable  surveys,  I have  here  the  survey  of  the  Public  Health 
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Service,  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics,  of  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service,  surveying  all  these  areas 

Dr.  Lamb  (interposing).  But  your  decisions  with  re.«pect  to  these 
surveys  have  been  made  upon  the  previous  assumption  that  the  ratio 
of  1 to  1,500  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  can  be  applied  in  some 

fashion  to  these  areas  of  shortage  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I believe  if  you  had  asked  Dr.  Lahey  that,  he  would 
have  told  you  that  that  was  certainly  not  the  concept.  Just  yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Allocations  of  the  Procurement  and  A.ssignment 
Service,  determined  that  in  any  area  where  such  a decision  had  to  be 
made  where  there  was  a large  city,  and  then  a big  lural  area  where 
V^ou  might  get  to  1 to  7,000,  that  obviously  you  would  have  to  correct 
all  your  figures  on  that  area  on  the  basis  that  the  large  city  was 
sucking  in  all  the  doctors  and  that  special  arrangements  had  to  be 

made  to  meet  those  rural  situations. 

Let  me  go  just  a little  further,  because  I want  to  show  you  that  this 
thing  is  much  bigger  than  it  might  seem  at  fir.st. 

These  are  two  "concrete  instances;  There  is  a physician  in  North'. 
Dakota  who  serves  a terrific  rural  area.  He  serves  a radius  of  over 
200  miles  from  his  office.  The  only  way  he  can  serve  that,  obviously, 
is  by  motorcar.  If  you  today  took  that  away,  he  couldn’t  serve  any 
of  the  area  except  wliat  was  right  next  to  him.  The  only  way  he  can 
serve  that  area  by  motorcar  is  to  travel  as  rapidly  as  he  can  possibly 
travel,  and  to  have  snow  tires  in  winter,  and  to  have  enough  gasoline 
to  permit  him  to  move.  Unless  you  grant  that  doctor  two  extra  snow 
tires  in  addition  to  the  five  tires  that  he  is  allowed,  and  unless  you 
grant  him  enough  gasoline  to  cover  his  area,  you  decrease  his  capacity 

by  90  percent. 

Dr.  Lamb.  Yes,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Fishbein.  Now  then,  there  are  Federal  agencies  which  have 
already  forbidden  him  to  have  snow  tires,  they  say,  “If  you  get  two 
snow  tires  you  will  have  to  give  up  two  of  your  other  tires.” 

Dr.  Lamb.  In  that  situation,  wouldn’t  it  be  a good  tliiiig  for  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  have  some  sort  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  getting  those  tires? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I am  not  sure  what  service  ought  to  have  it,  but  the 
way  I go  about  getting  it  is  according  to  Mr.  Kaiser’s  technique.  I 
see  the  Tire  Administrator  and  say,  “We  have  no  res})onsibility  or 
authority,  but  we  have  publicity,  and  if  you  persist  in  what  seems  to 
us  to  be  a rather  odd  attitude,  we  shall  publish  these  facts.” 

Senator  Peiter.  You  mean  you  personally  ? 

Dr.  Fishbein.  I would  send  him  a letter  and  I would  say  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  Journal  feels 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  I was  interested  in  the  initiative 
that  you,  as  a private  citizen,  exhibited.  You  mean  you,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Journal,  are  going  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment— 

Dr.  Fishbein  (interposing).  No;  only  for  the  publicity. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  you  want  to  be  the  whipping  boy  that  will 
see  to  it 
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Dr.  Fishbeix  (interposing).  I can  write  a letter  to  the  New  York 
I'imes,  as  many  other  people  do,  and  get  the  publicity,  they  would 
print  it,  I wouldnk  have  to  print  it  in  the  Journal. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  is  interesting  that  you,  in  your  capacity  as  a paid 
representative  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  would  exhibit 
the  initiative  that  you- 


. Fishbeix  (interposing).  I have  always  exhibited  the  utmost 
initiative;  I have  always  exhibited  the  utmost  initiative  of  which  I am 
capable. 

Senator  Pepper.  I think  the  poor  condition  of  public  health  in  the 
United  States  probably  proves  you  are  correct  in  what  you  have  said. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  may  be. 

Now,  tlie  next  step,  Senator  Pepper,  would  have  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a doctor  who  is  a pediatrician  in  a small  town  in  Illinois,  and 
he  draws  his  ]iediatric  practice  from  an  area  in  that  neighborhood  of 
a little  over  a hundred  miles.  The  farm  women  bring  in  their  babies 
to  this  pediatrician.  As  far  as  I know,  no  method  has  been  provided 
for  jiermitting  farm  women  to  bring  their  babies  in  to  where  the  doc- 
tor is.  In  other  words,  they  also  must  exceed  their  total  ration  of 
gasoline  in  order  to  bring  the  baby  to  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Weber.  Are  pediatricians  being  taken  into  the  Army? 

Dr.  Fishbeix’.  All  classes  of  doctors  are  being  taken  into  the  Army. 

Dr.  M EBER.  I M anted  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  obstetricians. 
4 oil  mentioned  that  some  of  them  are  being  used  in  their  particular 
specialized  professional  capacity  in  dealing  with  the  wives  of  privates 
around  cantonments? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  War  Department, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  to  request  that  pri- 
vates’ wives  not  come  to  the  camp  areas. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  They  have  provided  some  housing  for  officers’  wives, 
but  in  the  main  we  will  say  that  90  percent  of  the  wives  of  privates 
are  remaining  at  home? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  the  question  of  bringing  children  into  the  world, 
and  their  projier  care  in  infancy,  is  a very  critical  question  in  Ameri- 
can public  health? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  And  you  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  in  relation  to 
this  obstetric  service? 

Dr.  Weber.  And  yet  we  find  that  the  Army  is  taking  obstetricians 
and  pediatricians  into  the  Army  in  the  same  proportion  and  ratio 
that  they  are  all  other  doctors. 

Dr.  Fishbeix’.  Well,  I would  again  say  that  I know  innumerable 
obstetricians  and  pediatricians  who  are  iii  the  Army,  I keep  very  close 
track  of  that,  and  and  I would  say  that  it  is  very  likely — in  fact,  I 
have  the  evidence  here  of  a number  of  an  as  where  there  is  now  a short- 
age of  ob.stetrical  talent. 

Dr.  Weber.  Washington,  D.  C.,  I think,  is  one. 

Dr.  Fishbeix’.  In  Germany  they  have  a fuehrer  for  medicine  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Hitler,  and  this  fuehrer  for  medicine  has  decreed — 
as  it  is  quite  conceivable  we  might  sometime  have  in  this  country — 
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this  fuehrer  lias  decreed  that  no  woman  with  a normal  obstetrical  case 
shall  have  a physician,  that  that  shall  be  handled  by  some  other  group 
in  the  population,  because  the  German  Army  is  so  short  of  doctors, 
due  to  a very  large  number  of  wounded,  that  they  have  had  to  with- 
draw from  their  medical  group  great  numbers  of  doctors  who  were 
serving  civilian  populations. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  let  me  interrupt  you.  In  the  United 
States,  do  you  have  any  statistics  on  the  number  of  deliveries  that 
occur  in  the  several  States  in  normal  times  in  this  country  by  midwives 
and  not  by  doctors? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Take  my  State  of  Florida,  for  example.  Are  the 
majority  of  child  deliveries  in  normal  peacetimes  by  doctors  or  mid- 
wives ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  varies  State  by  State,  depending  on  the  number 
of  doctors  available,  the  number  of  whites  versus  colored  fiopulation. 
For  imstaiice 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing) . Do  you  happen  to  know  those  figures 
for  Florida  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I think  I can  give  it  to  you  in  generalization,  and  I 
can  get  you  the  exact  figures  very  promptly.  But  I happen  to  know 
that  pretty  well,  too,  because  I have  been  down  there  on  various  oc- 
casions, and 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  de- 
liveries are  by  midwives  or  Iw  doctors  in  Florida  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix’.  I would  say  that  the  State  of  Florida  holds  pretty 
well  to  the  country  as  a whole,  that  the  vast  majority  of  white  women 
are  by  physicians,  and  in  hospitals,  and  that  the  majority  of  deliveries 
by  Negroes  are  not  in  hospitals  and  not  by  doctors. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  you  will,  will  you  put  in  the  record  information 
to  show  for  the  country  and  State  by  State,  how  many  deliveries  are 
by  midwives  and  how  many  by  doctors  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Yes,  sir : and  I can  add  to  that  the  relative  maternal 
and  infant  mortality  which  goes  Avith  that.^ 

Senator  Pepper.  For  example,  in  Florida  I was  advised  at  one  time 
that  after  the  W.  P.  A.  had  put  on  a lot  of  nurses  and  after  the  mid- 
wives had  been  given  instructions  in  their  duties,  that  infant  mortality 
in  Florida  in  the  next  year  decreased  more  than  10  percent. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I would  believe  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  was  outside  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  That  is  true,  and  that  has  been  done  in  various  other 
places — in  Oklahoma,  Avhere  four  centers  were  set  up  for  obstetrical 
care,  particularly  for  people  in  the  low-income  groups,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  send  good  medical  service  from  these  four  centers. 

Mr.  Kaiser.  The  doctor  has  intimated  that  he  would  emulate  my 
technique  in  getting  results  by  threatening  publicity.  I think  that 
brings  home  a very  important  question,  because  if  he  really  believes 
in  that  policy,  possibly  the  medical  profession  or  medical  society  must 
likewise  believe  in  it,  and  that  justifies  the  position  that  we  have  been 
holding.  My  feeling  is  that  he  who,  by  threatened  publicity,  ac- 
complishes anything,  should  be  removed  from  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. I likewise  feel  that  Avay  about  myself  and  the  medical  association, 
if  that  is  the  policy  they  follow. 

^ This  information  had  not  been  received  at  time  of  ^^oiug  to  press. 
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Dr.  Fishbeix,  May  I say  this,  that  in  a democracy — you  have  dealt 
with  a fundamental  concept — if  we  presume  that  the  people  of  this 
•country  are  the  ones  who  run  the  country,  the  people  must  know. 
And  tile  only  way  to  ^et  action  is  to  let  the  people  know',  and  if 
you  have  an  area  in  w'hich  there  is  a shortage  of  doctors  and  you 
want  doctors,  you  Inne  a right  to  let  the  people  know’  that  you  are 
short  of  doctors.  And  then  if  you  attempt  various  strong-arm  meth- 
ods to  accomplish  things  that  are  outside  the  law,  and  any  new'spaper 
finds  that  out,  they  have  a right  to  let  the  jiublic  know'. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  the  American  Medical  Association  finds  a defi- 
ciency in  doctors  in  the  country,  are  you  going  to  give  publicity  to 
that  deficiency  and  use  the  full  glare  of  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
to  remedy  that  condition? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  We  are  doing  that  all  the  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  if  you  should  find  that  group  insurance  of  a 
legitimate  character  would  be  a method  of  using  more  efficiently 
the  medical  talent  and  personnel  of  the  country,  are  you  going  to 
use  that  same  publicity  to  achieve  that  purpose? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  We  not  only  have  used  the  publicity,  but  we  have 
adopted  the  policy.  There  are  13  Stale  medical  societies  that  have 
set  up  such  plans,  there  are  over  300  counties  that  have  set  up  pre- 
payment plans  for  supplying  medical  service,  and  again  we  probably 
have  failed  in  our  publicity  in  not  letting  enough  people  know'  that 
the  medical  profession  is  itself  w'orking  out  these  plans. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  you  find  instances  in  which  members  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  staffs  have  used  their  public  position 
and  power  to  serve  some  private  end,  are  you  going  to  give  the  spot- 
light of  publicity  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I would  be  the  first  to  recommend  removal.  If  I 
should  find  that  any  doctor  endeavored  to  coerce  Dr.  Garfield,  any 
doctor,  if  it  came  to  my  personal  knowledge  that  any  doctor  en- 
deavored to  coerce  Dr.  Garfield  by  saying  to  him,  “You  will  either 
do  this  or  you  will  be  marked  essential  for  military  service,”  I 
would  be  the  first  to  recommend  that  that  man  be  removed  from 
that  position. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  if  you  found  that  there  was  an  appreciable 
danger  that  that  position  was  being  abused  to  serve  private  ends, 
then  you  would  recommend  the  reexamination  of  the  policy  of  using 
such  personnel  in  a Government  position  ? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  If  I found  that  any  system  was  capable  of  coercion 
in  what  is  presumed  to  be  a democracy,  I would  recommend  a change 
in  the  system,  because  I have  always  been  a believer  in  democracy. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  regard  the  American  Medical  Association 
as  a perfect  example  of  democracy  in  its  functions? 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  I w'ould  say  that  it  is  organized  like  the  United 
States  Government,  and  it  comes  as  near  to  functioning  like  the 
Government  as  the  Government  comes  to  functioning  as  a democracy 
should  function. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Fishbeix.  Now’,  Senator  Pepper,  does  this  conclude  what  I 
have  to  say?  I have  one  more  statement  to  make  Avhich  has  to  do 
with  a direct  charge,  using  the  language  of  gangsterism,  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  had  “put  the  finger”  on  certain  doctors 
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to  force  them  into  the  Army.  That  statement  was  made  by  a witness 
before  this  hearing,  and  w’ldely  reported  m the  press  of  the  Lnitecl 

States.  , , . . T 1 

And  in  a statement— wliether  made  here  or  in  the  press,  I do  not 

know— that  witness  identified  the  man  on  whom  the  finger  was 

put:  and  I would  say  that  I,  typical  of  what  we  endeavor  to  do  to 

get  at  the  basic  facts— that  that  man  himself  has  made  a lull  ex- 

I ^lanation  of  what  was  meant  by  that  statement,  and  that  it  was 

1 Now,  if  you  wish  to  have  that  further  identified,  I can  identity 

. the  whole  incident  for  you,  but  inasmuch  as  it  comes  in  the  realm  of 

definite  fact,  I think  it  should  be  in  the  record  that  the  statement  that 
i was  made,  that  the  A.  M.  A.  had  “put  the  finger”  on  some  doctor  to 

J force  him  into  the  Army,  was  a statement  absolutely  w’lthout  any 

I basis  in  fact,  and  that  if  the  doctor  mentioned  w'ere  questioned  by 

1 the  committee  he  would  himself  say  that  there  had  never  been  any- 

i one  put  any  “finger”  on  him,  anyone  representing  the  American 

J Medical  Association. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

1 

I 

' STATEMENT  OF  DR.  E.  J.  O’BRIEN 


I 

■* 
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Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter,  and 

vour  address  ? . 

" Dr.  O’Briex.  Dr.  E.  J.  O’Brien,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Senator  Pei>per.  And  any  representative  capacity  you  have ? 

Dr.  O’Briex.  I am  a member  of  the  council  of  the  American  rhoracic 
Society,  president  of  the  State  sanatorium  commission,  and  chief  tho- 
racic surgeon  in  about  eight  hospitals  in  Michigan,  and  one  in  Ohio. 
I am  also  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  Wayne  University. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  suppose  you  first  make  any  statement  that 
you  have  in  mind,  and  then  we  can  interrogate  you  if  it  will  help  you 
to  bring  out  any  of  the  matters  that  we  are  interested  in. 

Dr.  O’Briex.*^  Senator,  I was  asked  only  yesterday  afternoon  to  come 
here,  and  came  in  by  plane.  However,  I gathered  quite  a bit  during 
the  course  of  the  morning,  and  there  are  some  things  that  struck  me 
as  very  pertinent.  I think  that  the  matter  of  public  health,  as  a whole, 
is  much  bigger  than  any  individual  or  any  group  of  individuals  or  any 
society.  I believe  that  public  health  is  something  in  which  we  are  all 
vitally  interested  if  for  nothing  else  than  self-presei\ation.  I tliink  it 
was  brought  out  quite  clearly  this  morning  that  there  is  some  disloca- 
tion of  proper  authority  in  the  determination  of  a fair  quota  ot  doc- 
tors both  for  our  armecl  forces,  and  for  the  civilian  population. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  do  you  then  regard  the  public  health  as 
vitally  related  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war? 

Dr.  O’Briex.  Yes;  very  much.  . 

Senator  Pepper.  And  if  the  Government  neglects  to  concern  itself 
about  the  public  health,  can  it  hope  to  achieve  an  efficient  use  of  its 

manpower  resources?  i i .t 

Dr.  O’Briex.  I don’t  think  so.  Senator.  I want  to  state  here  that  1 

am  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  as  most  doctors 
are,  and  I do  not  believe  that  the  agencies  set  up  either  under  or  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  Medical  Association  are  working  out 
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efiiciently.  I tliink  that  they  have  done  a good  job  with  their  limited 
powers,  but  tliey  lack  real  authority  to  i-revent  improper  allocation  of 
doctors.  ^ e Ipiow  that  many  hospital  units — one,  the  Massachusetts 
vjeneral  Hospital,  was  mentioned  this  morning — are  not  efficiently 
utilizing  their  personnel.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  unit,  sent  to 
isattle  Creek  months  ago  is  another  example.  The  Northwestern  Uni- 
Aei.sity  unit  was  at  Battle  Creek  for  months  and  months  doing  almost 
nothing.  J he  Harper  Hospital  unit  of  Detroit  left  in  July  for  Camp  ’ 
Custer  at  Battle  Creek,  and  is  now  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  waiting  for  action, 
the  Wayne  University  iinit  is  scattered;  some  are  in  Springfield, 
JVlo.,  and  others  are  waiting  to  be  called.  These  are  a few  of  the 
examples.  Hundreds  of  men,  among  the  best  of  our  profession,  are 
idling  away  their  time  while  the  home  front  suffers.  There  is  a serious 
shortage  of  electors.  The  inen  in  these  units  are  part  of  the  cream  of 
the  pi  ofession ; the  civilian  pojuilation  is  deprived  of  their  much- 

^ ^ e 1 1 li  a unit.  If  this  were  neces.sary  for 

prosecution  of  th(‘  war,  no  one  would  criticize,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  these  excellent  men  should  be  taken  away 
from  their  practice,  and  left  in  camp  for  months  and  months  doing 
nothing,  comparatively.  These  men  are  all  specialists.  They  are  not 
picked  haphazardly,  but  because  of  their  special  ability.  Nevertheless, 
the.se  men  have  been  in  camp,  their  efficiency  deteriorating  because  of 
lack  of  work.  Our  first  year  of  war  has  1 leen  mostly  one  of  production, 
when  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  iieecled  the  best  of 
medical  care  to  keep  them  fit  for  their  jobs.  In  spite  of  this,  40,000 
doctors  have  been  sent  to  camp,  many  of  them  doing  clerical  work.  It 
does,  of  course,  take  some  time  to  train  mim  for  military  service  abroad, 
but  certainly  not  this  number  for  such  a long  period  of  time. 

In  the  Herman  Kiefer  Hospital  in  Detroit,  there  was  a time  when 
the  staff  was  depleted  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  only  two  full- 
time medical  residents  on  the  tuberculosis  service.  The  Army  did 
not  take  these  men  deliberately.  Indiiectly,  however,  the  war  was 
responsible.  Some  enlisted.  Some  were  drafted.  Some  left  for 
private  practices.  Others  finished  their  training,  and  left.  These 
men  could  not  lie  replaced  because  the  group  of  young  men,  from 
which  our  I’eplacements  come,  had  gone  into  the  Army,  This  can 
mean  only  lack  of  foresight  and  correlation  some  place. 

I am  not  a believer  in  regimentation,  as  such,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  one  doctor  can  be  taken  in  to  the  Army  to  be  sent  Avherever 
he  is  needed  most,  other  doctors  at  home  should  be  kept  where  they 
are  best  fitted  and  most  essential,  a policy  now  considered  for  all  our 
manpower.  I am  sure  most  doctors  are  willing  to  serve  our  country — 
in  the  Army  or  out  of  it — Avherever  they  are  needed  most  to  help  win 
the  Avar. 

I think  the  boards  will  do  the  best  they  possibly  can  with  their  lim- 
ited power.  Our  Michigan  procurement  and  assignment  has;  but  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Michigan  alone.  Mlien  we  Avere  in  distress,  our 
hospitals  depleted,  and  so  forth,  a meeting  of  the  advisoiy  council  of 
the  State  department  of  health,  and  the  State  Sanatorium  Commission 
was  called.  I told  them  that  I Avas  afraid  of  a breakdoAtn  in  our 
tuberculosis  program  because  of  the  depiction  of  our  staffs.  Michigan 
is  supposed  to  have — and  has,  I think — rme  of  the  best  set-ups  for  the 
management  of  tuberculosis  in  this  country.  I do  not  think  anyone 
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will  question  this.  Nevertheless,  it  looked  as  if  this  program  Avas 
going  to  be  curtailed  seriously.  A committee  was  appointed,  of  Avhich 
I Avas  a member,  and  this  committee  Avrote  to  the  procurement  and 
assignment  board,  and  told  them  of  our  troubles.  We  asked  that  at 
least  the  medical  directors  of  the  tuberculosis  sanatoria  throughout 
the  State  be  kept  at  their  posts  together  with  the  men  these  directors 
considered  essential.  This  Avas  agreed  to,  and  our  program  still  con- 
tinues. This  was  not  achieved  because  these  boards  had  the  power 
to  control  the  moAvments  of  any  individual,  but  merely  because  they 
AA'ere  understanding  and  cooperatiA’e,  and  added  their  influence  to  our 
pleas.  I think,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  come  control  board 
whose  decisions  should  have  teeth  in  them,  and  avIio  Avill  stand 
against  the  onslaughts  of  those  less  informed  or  less  interested.  It 
is  hard  to  recommend 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  Pardon  me.  For  example,  the  Pro- 
curement and  Assigmnent,  if  they  were  going  to  be  the  agencies,  would 
have  the  authority  to  say  to  the  Army,  “Here  are  so  many  for  you,” 
and  to  the  civilian  population,  “Here  are  so  many  for  you  and  for 
the  various  areas.” 

Dr.  O’Brien.  That  is  right,  Senator.  Somebody  must  have  the 
authority  to  see  that  proper  allocation  is  made.  I don’t  care  who 
it  is,  but  somebody  must  luiA^e  it.  I am  particularly  interested  in  the 
lack  of  what  is  being  done,  not  only  noAV,  but  before  the  war,  about 
communicable  diseases.  The  South,  not  because  of  lack  in  professional 
ability,  conscientious  Avelfare  Avorkers,  and  so  forth,  or  desire  to  do 
so,  but  because  of  lack  of  funds,  in  many  areas,  does  not  have  an  op- 
portunity or  adequate  facilities  for  the  control  of  such  diseases.  Hoaa’- 
ever,  there  are  thousands  of  people  throughout  the  whole  country, 
coughing  and  spitting  death  and  destruction  from  tubercle  bacilli  in 
streetcars,  hotels,  theaters,  homes,  and  eAvryAvhere ; but  from  a national 
vieAA’point,  nothing  is  being  done  about  it.  Much  of  our  prospectiA’e 
manpoAA'er  is  lost  because  of  illness  and  death  due  to  tlie  short-sighted 
lack'of  control  of  this  controllable,  communicable  disease.  Certainly, 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  doing  little  about  it. 

In  certain  localities,  such  as  Detroit,  something  is  being  done  about 
it.  In  our  city,  the  council  Amted  $1,000,000  just  to  find  these  patients 
who  are  menacing  our  city’s  health,  and  Ave  Avere  really  getting  re.uilts 
when  our  mayor  (who  is  now  under  sentence  for  graft)  cut  this  item 
in  our  budget,  and  hamjiered  our  efforts.  This  Avas  done  under  the 
guise  of  economy.  Previous  to  this  case-finding  campaign,  80  or  90 
percent  of  the  patients  entering  our  tuberculosis  sanatoria  Avere  found 
to  haA’e  advanced  disease.  Only  about  10  percent  of  patients  AA’ere 
discoA^ered  in  the  early  stages  AA’lien  a large  percentage  could  be  sal- 
vaged. During  the  height  of  our  case-finding  program,  in  some  areas 
Ave  reached  the  figure  of  40  percent  of  patients  found  with  early  disease. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  X-ray  of  our  people. 

I liaA'e  no  fight  Avith  Dr.  Fishbein  nor  the  American  IMedical  Asso- 
ciation, but  I believe  firmly  that  public  health  is  bigger  than  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals.  In  the  examination  of  our  boys  for 
the  armed  forces,  we  shall  probably  X-ray  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  million 
men.  Many  of  these  men  are  going  to  be  found  to  have  actiA’^e  tuber- 
culosis ; others,  with  only  healed  childhood  types  of  tuberculosis.  But 
all  of  them  were  infected  by  someone  who  had  active  disease,  and  if  a 
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check  of  tlieir  liomes  and  contacts  were  made,  many  new  cases  would  be 
found.  If  we  had  sufficient  hos]>ital  beds  to  put  them  in  where  they 
could  l>e  isolated  and  cured,  we  woidd  sab  ajxe  mucli  of  our  manpower, 
and  secure  a much  better  state  of  health  both  now  and  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Herdth  is  essential  to  our  military  effort.  We  are  losing  soldiers, 
and  other  citizens,  and  shall  continue  to  lose  them  unless  we  take 
advantage  of  the  golden  opportunity  that  now  presents  itself,  to  find 
the  individuals  who  are  destroying  this  manpower.  The  opportunity 
is  thrown  into  our  laps,  and  nothing  much  is  being  done  about  it  except 
in  a desultory  way  in  scattered  communities. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  tuberculosis  consiilered  to  be  increasing  as  an 
incident  of  the  war,  in  certain  areas? 

Dr.  O'Brien.  This  has  not  been  tabulated  accurately  as  yet.  Senator, 
but  it  will  certainly  increase  especially  ii.  great  industrial  centers  un- 
less we  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  case  finding  that  our 
Army  examination  affords  us.  Everybody  gets  tuberculosis  from 
someone  who  has  it.  If  we  can  so  easily  find  those  who  have  it,  it 
seems  a pity  and  a waste  of  money  and  manpovrer  not  to  make  the 
most,  intelligently,  of  this  opportunity.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
more  money  and  more  beds  available.  We  must  have  at  least  three 
beds  to  every  death.  But  surely  this  is  not  much  money  these  days. 
In  the  end,  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many  times  the  amoiuit  ex- 
pended in  actual  cost  of  caring  for  those  who  are  unnecessarily  in- 
valided by  the  disease.  Even  if  one  forgets  the  pain  and  suffering 
caused  by  tuberculosis,  and  the  enormous  economic  waste  which  must 
result,  self-preservation  alone  should  want  this  controllable  disease 
eradicated.  Not  doing  so  may  mean  your  health,  Senator,  or  that  of 
your  family  or  mine,  and  all  others,  'it  is  essential,  however,  to  have 
a definite  plan  and  program  for  the  elimination  of  this  disease.  It 
matters  not  ivhether  this  program  is  carried  on  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  as  such,  or  by  some  other  agency  as  long  as  it  is  done. 

But  getting  back  to  the  allocation  of  doctors,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  why  we  should  have  one  man  to  a hundred  in  the  Army,  which  is 
composed  of  perfectly  normal  and  healthy  individuals,  and  leave  the 
civilian  population  with  one  doctor  t<)  one  to  three  thousand  or 
more.  I would  not  presume  to  tell  the  Army  what  to  do,  but  I feel 
that  this  distribution  of  doctors  is  not  fair  to  the  public,  and,  as  yet, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  me  interrupt  to  ask  this.  According  to  your 
best  judgment,  how  many  people  die  every  year,  in  the  United  States, 
from  tuberculosis? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  I think  about  sixty-thousand-odd.  Senator  Pepper. 

Senator  Pepper.  Sixty-thousan'd-odd.  By  adequate  medical  care 
and  attention,  how  many  of  those  deaths  could  be  prevented? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  Well,  eventually  they  could  all  be  prevented.  Tuber- 
culosis is  a controllable,  and  therefore  preventable,  disease.  We  can- 
not stop  it  right  aw^ay.  Senator,  but  if,  for  example,  everybody  in  the 
United  States  were  examined  tomorrow  with  an  X-ray,  and  if  we  had 
beds  enough  for  those  found  who  had  ad  ive  tuberculosis  in  order  that 
they  might  be  isolated,  we  would  stop  the  spread  almost  immediately. 
Many  of  those  found  would  be  sick  for  long  time,  of  course,  and  many 
would  die,  although  we  can  salvage  a large  percentage  of  the  tuber- 
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culous  now  with  modern  treatment.  But  if  such  a program  weie  cai- 
ried  on  nationally  and  persevered  in,  I think  tuberculosis  would  cease 
to  be  a serious  matter  in  the  course  of  our  lifetime. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  main"  of  the  rejects  in  the  Army  have  been 

attributed  to  tuberculosis?  i i t 

Dr.  O’Brien.  I haven’t  those  figures.  I did  not  even  kno^y  that  1 

Avas  to  come  here  until  late  yesterday  so  I am  not  prepared  with  such 
sties 

Senator  Pepper.  I know  that,  in  my  State,  Ave  had  a fcAv  years  ago, 
under  the  Public  Moi’ks  Administration  program,  the  first  and  only 
hospital  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis  people  in  the  Avhole  State  of 
Florida.  Since  that  time,  we  have  tried  desperately  to  get  an  extension 
of  the  facilities  of  this  institution,  and  Ave  utterly  failed  on  the  state- 
ment that  AA'e  did  not  have  the  facilities  or  the  materials  for  their 
Avarranting  any  extension,  and  it  AA’Ould  haA’e  to  be  postponed  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  If  it  is  not  being  done  in  that  State,  then  in  no 
other  part  of  the  country  is  there  any  provision  being  made  to  take 
care  of  the  discovered  tuberculous  patients  or  victims  Avho  come  in 

through  the  SelectiA^e  Service  System.  . pi 

Dr.  O’Brien.  There  is  no  concerted  national  effort  to  care  for  the 
situation.  In  Detroit  and  some  other  communities,  cooperation  has 
been  effected  betAveen  Selective  Service  and  public  health  officials,  but 
the  \"ast  majority  of  individuals  found  to  have  tuberculosis,  or  who 
could  be  found  through  Selective  Service  examination,  are  not  prop- 
erly segregated,  nor  has  the  sourc*e  of  their  disease  been  traced. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Parran  testified  here  before  this  committee  that 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  rejects  from  military  service  under  the  Selec- 
th^e  Service  System  could  be  rehabilitated  with  proper  attention  and 

care  if  proper  facilities  AA’ere  provided. 

Dr.  O’Brien.  If  you  ai’e  speaking  of  tuberculosis,  I would  add  about 
50  percent  more  and  make  it  75  or  80  percent  that  could  be  salvaged  be- 
cause most  of  the  individuals  so  found  have  fairly  early  disease,  and 
we  most  assuredh"  can  sah'age  most  of  them.  Certainly,  25  percent 
is  much  too  Ioav  an  estimate.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  according  to  our  figures 
in  tlie  State  of  IMichigan  Avhere  Ave  really  try  to  take  care  of  tuber- 
culosis. To  take  proper  care  of  it,  you  must  hai-e  sufficient  beds  to 
care  for  the  patients,  and  enough  money  to  take  care  of  their  families. 

Senator  Pepper.  Can  you  imagine  Dr.  Parran  stating  or  imagine 
the  condition  which  he  was  forced  to  describe  Avhen  he  said  he  had 
recommended  290  hospitals  to  take  care  of  the  millions  of  war  Avorkers 
that  were  being  moA’ed  around  from  place  to  place?  That  Avas  some 
good  while  ago.  The  President  had  approA’ed  218,  but  only  2 have 
been  completed;  51  were  under  construction  Avhen  he  spoke  rather 
discouragingly  about  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  hospital  con- 
struction program. 

Dr.  O’Brien.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  any  break-down  in  the  health 
program  for  those  who  are  left  here  to  build  the  ships  and  tanks  and 
airplanes  or  AA’ork  in  the  munitions  plants,  et  cetera,  AA'Ould  be  a 
calamity.  If  we  think  these  people  are  important,  and  they  are,  I 
think  the  health  of  their  families  should  be  most  important  too,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  fair  to  say  that  they  must  take  what  is  left  after  the 
Army  gets  their  men,  but  rather  a proper  ratio  must  be  maintained. 
Dr.  Lamb,  I believe,  this  morning  emphasized  what  the  situation  may 
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be  if  the  present  ratio  of  doctors  in  the  Army  and  for  the  civilian 
population  were  continued  until  we  had  an  Army  of  10,000,000.  He 
stated  that  there  would  be  about  20,000  etfective  doctors  left  for  the 
population  of  160,000,000  people.  Such  a situation  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

Senator  Pepper.  One  hundred  and  twenty  million  people? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  Yes,  sir.  So  I think  there  must  be  a more  carefully 
planned  allocation  of  doctors  so  all  our  people  may  be  properly  served. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  O’Brien,  are  you  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
for  how  long  ? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  I have  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  33  years. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  in  public  capacity  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  ? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
that  we  approach  this  whole  question  of  the  health  of  the  people  with 
as  much  freshness  of  point  of  view  as  we  can  and  with  as  little  op- 
portunity for  prejudice  or  personal  interest  to  interfere  with  an  ade- 
quate health  program  as  can  possibly  be  done? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  Yes,  sir;  health  is  bigger  than  individuals.  That  is 
my  main  premise.  Health  is  all  we  hare  that  is  worth  while,  and  we 
must  have  a definite  plan  to  care  for  it.  Wliether  we  continue  our 
efforts  to  care  for  it  in  a democratic  or  totalitarian  way  does  not  make 
any  difference  as  long  as  it  is  done.  If  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  includes  me  and  my  colleagues,  can  do  it  without  outside 
assistance,  that  is  fine.  As  long  as  it  is  done,  it  does  not  matter  who 
does  it.  There  should  not  be  any  let-up  in  the  attempt  to  control 
disease  because  of  individual  preference  of  societies  or  anything  else. 
Members  of  the  American  Medical  Association  must  really  be  in  charge 
of  rnedical  ]iractice,  as  such,  because  they  represent  the  best  in  the 
medical  jirofe.ssion.  There  are  not  many  doctors  of  consequence  who 
do  not  belong  to  it.  Therefore,  any  doctors  who  would  be  members  of 
an  over-all  board  or  group  working  in  the  interest  of  public  health, 
proper  allocation  of  doctors,  and  so  forth,  would,  of  course,  be  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  In  such  a board  the  people  should  be  represented 
as  well,  as  it  is  thev  who  have  the  disease. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Weber  had  some  questions. 

Dr.  Weber.  This  may  be  off  the  record,  but  I am  just  particularly 
interested  at  the  moment  in  obstetricians  because  of  a certain  family 
problem.  I am  particularly  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Army  makes 
no  special  rule  in  regards  to  obstetricians.  That  is,  they  take  the  men 
in  just  as  the}'  take  in  any  other  group  of  doctors  or  dentists  or  what- 
ever they  are  working  with.  What  is  your  particular  viewpoint  on 
that  ? Do  you  think  that  obstetricians  should  be  classified  as  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  civilian  population?  Or  should  they  be 
taken  just  as  ordinary  practitioners? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  I have  not  checked  into  this,  but  I heard  this  morning 
that  there  is  a large  maternity  clinic  io  care  for  the  families  of  the 
men  in  the  Army.  That  is  something  I did  not  know  before.  Because 
of  my  ignorance  of  this  fact,  I would  have  thought  obstetricians  were 
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more  essential  at  home.  In  the  last  war,  we  did  not  have  such  a clinic 
witli  the  Army. 

Dr.  Weber.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  in  the  Detroit  area  ? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  men  in  charge,  and  I 
made  the  statement  that  they  are  very  fair.  When  I went  to  them 
with  the  problem  of  the  scuttling  of  our  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and 
told  them  of  the  men  whom  we  thought  essential,  and  so  forth,  they 
immediately  classified  them  as  such.  But  may  I elaborate  on  that  a 
little  bit  ? 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes.  Please  do. 

Dr.  O’Brien.  They  are  classified  as  essential,  and  put  off  for  6 
months,  but  what  is  going  to  happen  after  the  6 months,  we  do  not 
know'.  Neither  does  Procurement  and  Assignment  or  Selective  Serv- 
ice. I would  like  to  have  some  board  control  matters,  wdio  would 
be  able  to  tell  us  in  order  that  a proper  health  program  may  be 
maintained. 

Dr.  Weber.  I wanted  to  ask  if  the  officials  of  Procurement  and 
Assignment  in  the  Detroit  area  are  officials  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  unit  there. 

Dr.  O’Brien.  I wmuld  think  so. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  I could  not  say  whether  they  are  officials  or  not,  but 
they  are  all  members. 

Dr.  Weber.  Your  hospital  there  was  cut  down  from  16  to  2 physi- 
cians, you  say  ? 

Dr.  O’BRteN.  We  were  down  to  two  full-time  medical  residents  in  the 
tuberculosis  division  at  one  time.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  that  was  for  a hospital  of  900  patients? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  A hospital  of  about  700. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  it  now’  has  how  many  physicians  ? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  It  had  16.  I believe  at  the  last  count,  it  had  5. 

Dr.  Weber.  How’  did  it  decrease  from  16  to  2?  What  was  the  cause? 

Dr.  O’Brien.  That  was  due  to  a chain  of  circumstances,  as  I stated 
before.  The  Army  took  some.  Some  left  to  go  into  private  practice, 
a thing  I think  should  not  take  place  in  these  times.  I think  those 
w’ho  are  essential  in  a hospital  of  this  sort  should  be  kept  there  until 
the  w’ar  is  over.  Also,  the  group  of  men  w'ho  were  supposed  to  come 
in  as  replacements  were  taken  into  the  Army  so  our  source  of  supply 
was  very  limited. 

I would  like  to  say,  also,  that  I think  there  should  be  more  regulation 
of  the  State  boards  of  registration.  For  instance,  we  have  had  to  turn 
dow’n  a number  of  doctors,  recently,  from  Canada ; they  we»’e  highly 
qualified  men,  but  we  could  not  take  them.  I am  not  for  letting  the 
bars  dowm,  and  taking  in  all  the  refugees,  but  I think  there  is  a certain 
group  of  doctors  that  could  be  brought  in.  A lot  of  men  are  in  this 
country  from  South  America,  our  good  neighbor.  I think  they  should 
get  a license,  as  should  Canadians  for  the  duration.  I am  not  in  favor 
of  permitting  these  doctors  to  come  in  and  take  the  place  of  our  boys 
Avho  have  gone  to  w ar,  and  having  them  find,  when  they  return,  that 
their  practices  have  gone  to  somebody  else  who  stayed  at  home.  But 
this  would  not  take  place  if  these  men  were  given  a license  for  the 
duration  only. 
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Senator  Pepper.  If  they  were  given  a conditional  license  or  terminal 
license  bv  the  local  board? 

Dr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  Their  licenses  should  terminate  at  the  end  ot 

the  war.  . . . . • i 1 1 i 

Senator  Pepper.  All  of  us  are  sympathetic  with  that  it  it  should  be 

necessary'  for  the  Federal  Government  to  step  into  this  field  on  account 
of  the  co'ncern  about  the  national  health,  and  if  some  local  associations 
or  local  registration  authority  would  not  cooperate,  do  you  believe  the 
national  need  would  justify  the  Federal  Government  in  using  the 

power  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end  ? 

Dr.  OT5R1EN.  I certainly  do  think  so.  I believe  that  anything  that 
IS  necessary  should  be  done  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  preserving  the 
public  health,  and  controlling  disease.  If  those  of  us  in  charge  now 
cannot  do  it.  let  us  get  somebody  who  can.  Let  us  not  let  people  die 
needlessly  when  they  can  be  salvaged.  Whether  you  call  this  totali- 
tarianism or  industrial  medicine  or  group  medicine  or  American 
Medical  Association.  I do  not  care.  I want  public  health  taken  care  of. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  we  thanh  you.  There  are  hundreds  of 
questions  we  should  like  to  ask  you,  but  we  are  running  against 
time,  and  we  appreciate  very  much  your  coming  here.  You  have 

been  very  helpful.  , t-.  •£ 

I want  to  read  into  the  record  a dispatch  from  Dr.  Paul  De  Jiruit, 

dated  at  Holland,  Mich.,  November  5,  and  is  as  follows: 

Despatches  from  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Cliioago  Sun  and  from  the 
United  Press  allege  that  in  testifying  before  your  committee  November  3 I 
said  that  “I  had  been  expelled  from  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
liberal  ideas.”  As  you  know  1 made  no  such  statement.  ^ly  testimony  could 
not  have  been  so  grossly  misunderstood  and  the  falsification  of  my  testimony 
must  have  arisen  from  sources  attempting  assassination  of  my  character.  I 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  physicians  of  America  are  sound  at  heart  and 
are  working  for  the  help  of  the  country.  I have  not  attacked  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  such.  I believe  that  just  as  American  labor  is  mis- 
represented by  certain  racketeers  so  also  American  medicine  is  misrepresented 
by  a few  men  who  have  tried  and  are  trying  to  block  cooperation  between  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Federal  Government  in  organizing  a 
health  program  that  would  strengthen  the  Nation  in  the  present  emergency. 

I believe  that  the  physicians  of  the  countr,\  once  they  realize  this  will  take  care 
of  the  situation  and  clean  their  own  house.  Respectfully  reiiuest  that  you  read 
this  telegram  into  the  records  Friday  morning,  November  6. 

P.wn  De  Kruif. 

Senator  Peppeu.  I Avouid  also  like  to  read  into  the  record  a telegram 
received  from  Dr.  Clin  West,  secretai’v  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, dated  Chicago,  November  5,  as  follows: 

In  an  item  in  the  Chicago  Sun  for  November  4 it  is  stated  that  Paul  De  Kruif 
stated  at  a uieetiug  of  the  Manpower  Investigation  Subcommittee  of  the  Semite 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Please  be  informed  that  Paul  De  Kniif  has  never  been 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  he  does  not  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  insofar  as  our 
rt'cords  indi(*ate  has  never  been  licensed  to  practice  medicine.  Available  infor- 
mation is  to  the  etYect  that  De  Kruif  holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
lie  has  never  been  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  nor 
as  an  associate  fellow.  In  the  item  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun  it  is 
stated  that  De  Kruif  attacked  the  American  :Medical  Association  for  “allegedly 
oarrving  on  a reci'uiting  campaign  to  put  doctors  into  the  armed  services,  citing 
insf;im*es  in  which  he  claimed  the  organization  had  put  the  fi  iger  on  doctors 
of  importance  in  order  to  force  them  into  tlie  Army.”  Any  such  statement  from 
whatever  source  it  inav  emanate  is  without  even  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  issuance 
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of  commissions  or  with  the  assignment  of  medical  officers.  Tlie  association  has 
earnestly  uttempteil  to  cooi)erate  to  the  fullest  with  all  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  medical  and  public  health  aspects  of  the  war  program, 

Clin  West, 

Secretary^  American  Medical  A-s>sociotion, 

Also  I will  insert  into  the  record  a telegram  from  Dr.  Herman  N. 
Buiidesen,  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
as  follows : 

Re  your  telephone  message  requesting  that  I be  in  Washington  on  Friday 
morning,  I regret  to  advise  that  as  chief  of  emergency  service  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  I already  had  planned  an  inspectiim  tour  of  the  district  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  which  will  take  me  out  of  Chicago  and  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  your  meeting  on  Friday.  I shall,  however,  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness for  future  orders.  Much  favorable  constructive  publicity  is  being  dissem- 
inated over  the  country  as  a result  of  Senator  Pepper's  activities. 

Please  give  him  my  kind  peisonal  regard.s. 

Hebman  N.  Bundesen,  M.  D., 

President,  Board  of  Health. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Michael  Davis,  will  you  come  forward  and  give 
the  reporter  your  full  name  and  address  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


Dr.  Davis,  My  name  is  Michael  M.  Davis,  my  address  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  go  right  ahead.  Doctor,  and  make  any 
statement  you  care  to  make  on  this  question  ? 

Dr.  Davis.  I should  like  to  make  a statement  that  refers  to  three 
points.  I should  like  to  say  something  regarding  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  service  with  reference  to  the  way  it  has  exercised  the 
responsibilities  which  the  order  creating  it  gave  to  it. 

I should  like  to  olier  certain  suggestions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion under  which  it  seems  to  me  the  situation  in  the  future  should 


be  handled;  and  thirdly  I should  like  to  say  something  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  physicians  could  in  the  future  be  assigned  after 
the}^  have  been  procured,  to  civilian  areas  which  need  them,  a matter 
which  this  morning  was  hardly  touched  upon. 

As  regards  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  there  are  cer- 
tain points  which  I feel  should  he  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee if  they  are  not  already'  in  the  record. 

There  has  been  discussion  as  to  the  quotas.  That  has  been  referred 
to  a number  of  times,  and  the  fact  tliat  certain  States  have  been  over- 
drawn far  beyond  their  quotas,  while  other  few  pupuloiis  States  are 
under  their  quotas.  It  may  not  be  clear  that  tlie  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  having  been  gi\'en  responsibility  for  considering 
civilian  as  well  as  military  and  industrial  needs,  did  not  give  out  the 
quotas  to  the  States  until  long  after  Pearl  Haihor,  until  a})proxi- 
mately  the  late  spring — the  late  May  or  June — gave  out  to  the  indi- 
vidual States  the  quotas  by  which  they  were  supposed  in  the  future  to 
be  guided  in  the  recruitment  physicians  or  m their  advisory  rehi- 
fionc  tn  Sploptivp.  .^PT’vipp.  Tlie  hiteiiess  of  the  date  at  which  the 


quotas  were  given  out  are  in  themselves  an  evidence  of  the  slowness 
with  which  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  moved  from 
the  stage  of  being  a registration  agency  to  a point  at  which  it  became 
an  agency  exercising  effective  influence  upon  the  actual  task  of  pro- 
curement and  assignment. 
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Then  it  was  not  until  your  committee  brought  out  in  your  record 
the  manner  in  which  the  processes  of  recu’uitment  for  the  Army  had 
actually  proceeded — that  is,  not  until  the  last  few  days — that  it  had 
become  available  to  the  public  how  unevenly  the  recruitment  practices 
had  been  handled.  There  has  been  ample  opportunity,  both  through 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  general 
jDress,  for  both  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  to  be  informed 
as  to  how  recruitment  was  proceeding,  so  that  even  if  the  Army  is 
slow  to  change  its  procedures,  even  if  there-  were  pressure  of  public 
opinion  to  stop  medical  recruitment  in  States  which  were  getting  up 
be^’ond  their  quota,  perhaps  some  change  would  be  brought  about  so 
that  the  efforts  to  recruit  physicians  for  the  Army  should  be  con- 
centrated in  this  limited  number  of  Stales  which  had  and  still  have 
considerable  numbers  of  eligible  physicians  within  their  quotas. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis? 

Dr.  Davis.  Yes. 


Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  a physician  ? 

Dr.  Da\ts.  I want  to  make  this  clear.  Like  Dr.  De  Kruif,  I am  a 
doctor  of  philosophy.  I have  been  in  medical  work  as  a hospital  ad- 
ministrator and  hospital  consultant  and  in  the  study  of  medical  eco- 
nomic questions  for  practically  all  of  my  working  life,  but  I am  not 
a physician  and  therefore  I am  not  a member,  of  course,  of  the  or- 
ganized medicine  profession. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  like  Dr.  Fishbein  in  that  most  of  your 
professional  life  has  been  spent  in  administrative  matters  affecting 
the  public  health,  rather  than  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  a 
doctor. 


Dr.  Davis.  Obviously,  not  being  an  M.  D.,  I could  not  practice 
the  profession  of  a doctor.  I have  been  concerned  with  adminis- 
trative work  in  hospitals  and  related  matters,  and  I have  been  con- 
cerned with  studying  and  writing  on  the  subject  in  many  parts  of  the 
countrv. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  I understand  you  to  saj^  that  you  did  not 
consider  that  the  country  had  had  this  matter  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  number  of  physicians  that  were  being  retained  in  the 
civilian  service  and  those  that  were  being  taken  into  the  Army,  rela- 
tively, until  some  weeks  ago  when  this  committee,  first  through  the 
testimony  of  a doctor  from  Texas  and  through  some  other  informa- 
tion, made  the  matter  public  in  its  prelindnary  report? 

Dr.  Davis.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  had  been 
no  publicity  before  that  time  given  to  the  unevenness  of  the  way  in 
which  these  quotas  had  been  handled. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  you  know  that  today,  for  example,  there  was 
being  held  in  Washington  a conference  of  the  various  representa- 
tives of  the  various  agencies  to  discuss  this  very  problem  that  this 
committee  has  disclosed  to  the  country,  and  try  to  find  some  way  to 
adjust  the  problem? 

Dr.  Davis.  I did  not  know  that. 


Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Leahy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service,  made  that  announcement  to  the  committee,  that 
he  was  calling  such  a conference.  He  also  made  it  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  such  a conference  had  no  authority,  that  there  was  still 
no  over-all,  general  agency  created  that  had  any  teeth  in  it,  as  Dr. 
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? O’Brien  said,  but  it  was  just  going  to  be  consultation,  because,  as 

i’  Dr.  Leahy  put  it,  there  was  always  a serious  shortage  of  doctors  for 

the  civilian  population.  Is  that  your  opinion,  that  there  is  still  a 
serious  shortage  in  the  civilian  population  of  doctors  ? 

■ Dr.  Davis.  I am  of  the  ojiinion  that  at  the  present  time  the  number 

' of  doctors  that  has  thus  far  been  taken  into  the  Army,  would  not, 

taking  the  Nation  as  a whole,  constitute  a serious  shortage  if  the 
i doctors  were  more  equitably  distributed  in  relation  to  the  need,  and 

^ if  the  conditions  of  practice  were  such  that  the  fullest  opportunity 

^ could  be  taken  to  use  the  doctors’  time  to  the  maximum. 

I Senator  Pepper.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  private  compensa- 

ijj  tion  system  that  is  in  vogue,  is  it  likely  that  medical  services  are 

'■i.  distributed  according  to  medical  need  ? 

J Dr.  Davis.  I think  we  have  very  good  evidence  to  the  contrary, 

i 1 because  it  has  been  perfectly  clear  that  for  many  years  past — it  was 

I suggested  this  morning — that  physicians  have  tended  to  go  in  dis- 

; proportionate  numbers  to  the  cities,  that  is,  to  the  places  in  which 

the  relatively  large  proportion  of  wealthy  and  paying  patients  were 
i!  found.  A very  close  correlation  exists  between  the  average  per 

1 capita  of  wealth  areas  in  the  country,  and  the  distribution  of  hospitals 

'I  and  physicians.  That  situation  has  been  going  on  for  a long  time 

and  has  been  relatively,  on  the  whole,  increasing  rather  than  de- 


■ 

i 
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creasing. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  the  existence  of  medical  facilities  and 
medical  attention  are  more  nearly  to  be  found  congruous  to  the  wealth 
and  ability  to  pay  for  those  services  than  with  the  need  for  those 
services  ? 

Dr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  And  I should  like  to  point  out  another  item 
which  I think  has  a bearing  upon  the  unevenness  of  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service,  namely,  the  vague  and  often  confused 
character  of  the  instructions  which  it  has  given  out.  I am  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  hospital  world  professionally.  Recently  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  in  St.  Louis 
a few  weeks  ago,  I had  occasion  to  talk  with  hospital  administrators 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  men  who  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned, of  course,  with  the  maintenance  of  their  staffs,  and  I was 
struck  by  the  great  difficulty  which  they  had  in  agreeing  among 
themselves  on  the  basis  on  which  they  were  to  review  their  staffs  and 
declare  or  recommend  that  so  and  so  or  so  and  so,  members  of 
their  staff,  were  essential  or  not,  I turn  back  to  a pronouncement 
of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  which  I would  like  to 
read  two  or  three  sentences  from.  This  comes  from  the  August  1 issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  where  Dr. 
Leahy,  the  chaipman,  had  set  down  a series  of  frequently  asked 
questions  with  the  answers  as  released  by  the  board.  There  are  two 
questions  that  were  asked  relating  to  essentiality  of  a physician  on 
the  hospital  staff : 

On  what  basis  do  you  call  a man  essential  at  a hospital?  What  yardstick 
do  you  use  to  call  men  essential  to  the  hospital  staff? 

And  the  answer  quoted  is : 

Each  hospital  is  supposed  to  make  its  own  list  of  essential  men,  which  is 
submitted  to  the  State  chairman  of  the  procurement  and  assignment.  If 
he  agrees,  they  are  considered  essential.  If  he  does  not,  the  hospital  will  be 
required  to  modify  its  list. 
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I submit  that  the  hospital  administration  does  not  receive  from  that 
answer  anything  at  all  as  to  the  standards  on  which  they  are  to 
proceed  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  individual  stalf  member  is 
essential.  And  that  is  an  extremely  important  matter,  because  such 
a determination  involves  the  whole  future  of  the  staff  member  for  a 
few  years,  at  least,  and  it  should  be  determined  on  what  basis  his 
essentiality  is  to  be  determined.  Clearly  there  should  be  some  criteria 
or  standards  enunciated  which  should  guide  individuals  in  making 
up  their  decisions. 

This  is  merely  one  illustration  which  I offer  of  the  failure  to  give 
clear-cut  criteria  or  standards  on  which  individual  physicians  or  hos- 
pital administrators  or  hospital  boards  should  proceed  to  determine 
this  very  vital  question.  | 

There  is  another  point  that  I woidd  like  to  lay  stress  on,  because  | 

it  seems  to  me  to  be  basic.  The  whole  foundation  of  the  organiza-  | 

tion  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has  been  built  up,  I 

and  the  national  organization  has  functioned,  on  the  policy  that  the  I 

primary  responsibility  rested  with  the  States  and  localities  and  with  j 

a minimum  responsibility  upon  the  national  group.  I could  illus-  ^ 

trate  that  in  this  way.  It  happened  that  last  July  a public  forum  ^ 

on  the  air  was  held  in  which  the  then  executive  officer,  Colonel  Seeley,  | 

of  Procurement  and  Assignment,  and  myself  and  one  other  man  ' 

took  part.  At  that  time  Colonel  Seeley  stated  that  the  matter  of 
meeting  the  civilian  need  for  physicians  in  areas  was  primarily  a 
local  and  State  problem.  A month  later  than  that,  in  an  official 
pronouncement  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  same 
principle  w’as  repeated,  that  the  decision  of  civilian  needs  is  essen- 
tially a State  and  local  problem. 

So  long  as  that  principle  carries  through  clearly,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  there  can  be  a proper  balance  between  the  relative  needs  of 
States,  so  long  as  the  State  is  the  primary  unit  for  decision.  That  j 

principle,  of  course,  may  be  taken  along  with  another  point  which  I 

goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  and  has  a great  bearing  on  ^ 

the  future,  namely,  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded  in  relation  to  this 
matter  of  the  judgment  of  the  essentiality  of  physicians  for  indus- 
trial, military,  or  civilian  service,  the  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration has  rested  wholly  upon  a group  of  physicians.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  if  one  considers  that  in  terms  of  the  locality,  that  if  you 
are  considering  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  additional  physi-  i; 

cians  are  needed  in  the  area,  that  yon  ])lace  upon  a group  of  physi-  | 

cians  living  and  practicing  in  that  anai  a question  in  which  their  " 

personal  interests  are  inevitably  involved  with  their  public  judg-  y 

ments.  And  that  is  a decision  which  I think  it  is  undesirable  to  p 

place  upon  any  man.  I work  with  physiciaiis,  and  I have  worked 
with  physicians  all  my  life.  What  I say  is  no  reflection  upon  them.  i 

On  the  contrary,  I may  say  that  I have  found,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  j 

that  physicians  are  especially  idealistic  and  public-spirited,  with  a ' 

high  degree  of  public  consciousness  of  duty  to  the  community,  but 
I believe  that  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  no  men  can  be  trusted  with  ; 

judgments  affecting  the  lives  of  others  when  their  personal  interests  ’ 

and  their  public  judgments  are  both  involved  in  the  same  case.  } 
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Senator  Pepper.  Would  that  lead  you  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  in  essentially  having 
adopted  the  officials  and  the  lists  of  the  American  :\Iedical  Associa- 
tion in  the  determination  of  who  are  eligible  and  who  are  ineligible 
for  the  armed  services  ? 

Dr.  Davis.  I think  that  the  very  close  working  relations  whic-h  un- 
doubtedly exist  between  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
and  the  American  Medical  Association,  State  and  local  branches,  are 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  body  set  up  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  this  medical  manpower  question  is  wholly  a professional 
group. 

The  point  to  which  I am  alluding  is  that  I believe  that  the  basic 
decision  as  to  local  and  State  needs  should  be  made  by  a group  in 
which  certain  public  interests  are  represented  along  with  certain 
professional  groups.  And  I believe  that  the  over-all  situation 
nationally  should  be  in  a similar  mixed  body. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  there  not  in  your  opinion  a difference  between 
taking  the  technical  advice  and  counsel  and  deriving  technical  Icnowl- 
edge  from  technical  men,  and  in  putting  the  technical  men  in  the 
places  to  make  the  final  decision.  For  example,  a judge  on  the  bench 
will  hear  the  testimony  of  medical  men  about  a medical  (p'-estion.  but 
after  all  he  sits  representing  the  public  and  determines  the  decision 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  its  competency  and 
relevancy  as  he  sees  it.  While  no  one  might  (jnestioii  tlie  absolute 
necessity  of  the  ISIanpower  Commission  and  the  Selective  Service 
in  seeking  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  medical  men,  yet  when  it 
comes  to  the  decision,  if  it  were  left  to  the  medical  men  solely,  that 
woidd  make  them  substantially  the  administrative  agency  itself, 
would  it  not  ? ^ 

Dr.  Dams.  Yes,  sir;  and  I believe  that  until  basic  defect  in  the 
present  whole  set-up  is  corrected  that  we  cannot  have  a satisfactory 
policy.  If  I may  enlarge  upon  that  point  a little  bit  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  right  ahead. 

' Dr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be  set  up,  as  your  com- 
mittee and  others  have  suggested,  or  that  another  congressional  com- 
mittee has  suggested,  a general  manpower  body,  as  was  suggested  this 
morning  by  Mr.  Kaiser,  in  which  various  interests  should  be  repre- 
sented as  an  authoritative  body,  that  the  same  general  principle  needs 
to  be  applied  in  controlling  the  subsidiary  but  important  question  of 
medical  manpower,  that  is,  that  a body  in  which  the  groups  of  the 
public  directly  affected— labor,  industrial  management  as  applied  to 
industrial  areiis,  farm  groups  as  applied  to  rural  areas,  the  general 
public,  and,  of  course,  the  medical  profession  and  the  allied  profession 
of  dentistrv,  and  others,  if  von  like— would  be  brought  in  to  decide 
and  outline  the  basic  policies  for  the  Nation,  and  only  such  a body 
which  incorporates  in  its  decisions  both  the  public  points  of  view 
along  with  the  professional  and  technical  knowledge,  can  be  a proper 
bodv  to  leave  these  matters  to. 

I 'would  like  to  go  further  and  apply  that  to  the  local  level.  A 
situation  such  as  Mr.  Kaiser  described  this  morning  indicates  to  my 
mind  that  the  decision  as  to  the  local  needs  in  his  area  for  more  physi- 
eij^ns— for  the  introduction  of  more  physicians— their  employment  in 
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one  fashion  or  another,  aiul  that  in  that  decision  the  workers  in  Mr. 
Kaiser’s  factories,  and  Mr.  Kaiser  as  the  eaiployer,  they  both  have  a 
vital  stake,  as  well  as  the  physicians  of  the  locality  have  a vital  stake 
in  it,  and  the  basic  decision  on  that,  or  the  recommendation  as  to 
whetlier  more  physicians  are  needed,  should  be  made  by  a group  in 
which  all  of  those  interests  are  represented  locally,  as  well  as  for  the 
consideration  of  the  technical  information  that  the  physicians  alone 
have  to  offer. 

I would  like  to  give  an  illustration  of  how  the  present  policy  has 
worked  in  a community  very  near  to  us  here — that  is,  in  Baltimore. 
You  have  already  heard,  and  it  is  common  knowledge,  of  the  serious 
conditions  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  neai  the  Glenn  Martin  bomber 
plant.  In  that  Middle  Kiver  section,  it  has  been  made  well  known, 
through  publications  in  the  Baltimore  papei-s  and  otherwise,  that  there 
are  over  50,000  persons  now  in  an  area  that  had  a small  population 
awhile  ago,  and  that  there  have  been  and  still  are  only  six  resident 
doctors  in  the  area.  To  get  a doctor  out  from  Baltimore  is  difficult 
and  expensive  on  account  of  the  mileage  charges,  and  so  forth.  It  may 
not  be  so  fully  known,  although  it  is  also  a matter  of  public  knowledge, 
that  in  order  to  begin  to  meet  that  situation,  a plan  was  worked  out  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,  acting  under  the  authority  which  they  have  under  the 
two  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  by  which  they  can  spend  certain 
public  funds  appropriated  to  them  by  Congress  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Health  Department.  A plan  was  worked  out  to  meet  the  very 
critical  situation  in  obstetrical  care  in  that  area  by  which  an  additional 
physician,  a woman  physician,  was  to  be  there,  a woman  so  that  she 
would  not  be  involved  in  the  draft,  and  she  was  to  be  introduced  on 
full-time  salary,  and  an  arrangement  was  worked  out  Avith  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  so  that  she  would  be  given  some  special  supplementary 
training  for  a period  to  make  her  ready.  The  plan  was  to  place  her  in 
this  area  Avith  a small  trailer  hospital,  and  it  was  to  go  into  effect 
about  the  first  of  October.  The  plan  in  the  initial  stages  was  approved 
by  the  six  local  physicians,  and  I presume  the  county  board  of  the 
county,  because  it  was  a county  matter,  not  being  Avithin  the  city  limits 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Unfortunately,  late  in  the  game  and  after  all  of  the  arrangements 
had  been  made  and  after  the  Avoman  physieian  had  been  engaged  and 
was  already  about  completing  her  training  jit  Jolms  Hopkins,  a change 
took  place  in  the  minds  of  the  six  local  physicians  and  they  changed 
their  views  and  opposed  the  plan,  so  that  the  steps  by  Avhich  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Child reiVs  Bureau  could  supply 
their  funds  Avere  broken  down,  because  the  consent  of  the  county  health 
officer  and  of  the  State  Health  Department  necessary  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  those  funds  Avas  no  longer  available,  because  the  plan  Avas  no 
longer  approA'ed  by  the  local  medical  group ; in  other  words,  the  needs 
of  a number  of  Avomen  in  this  urea  Avith  a population  enormously 
grown  from  the  original  number  and  only  with  the  same  number  of 
doctors  that  Avere  there  before,  and  yet  the  United  States  Government 
could  not  proceed  to  carry  out  an  already  Avell-made-out  plan’ because 
of  the  objection  of  the  six  local  doctors  in  that  area. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  six  private  doctors,  then,  by  objecting  to  that 
plan,  caused  the  county  health  unit  and  the  State  health  unit  to  dis- 
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approA’e  of  it,  and  that  in  turn  caused  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  be  unable  to  go  ahead  effectiA’ely  with  the  plan  ? 

Dr.  Daaus.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  PEimER.  So  that  there  was  a case  where  a private  group, 
because  they  privately  disapproved  of  this  health  plan,  throttled  the 
public  agencies  AA’hich  Avere  trying  to  put  public  health  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  people  avIio  otherAvise  Avould  not  have  them^ 

Dr.  Daats.  Yes.  The  present  system,  I believe,  is  basically  Avrong 
at  the  initial  point  where  action  should  take  place,  namely,  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  local  needs  being  dependent  upon  a group  Avhich 
inevitably  has  a double  interest  in  view.  In  other  Avords,  it  seenis 
to  me  that  any  basic  correctiA^e  requires  the  introduction  of  a joint 
body  representing  the  public  interests  concerned,  as  Avell  as  the  private 
proiessional  group  at  both  the  local  and  national  levels,  in  deter- 
mining this  matter. 

If  we  come  to  the  question  not  of  the  procurement  of  doctors,  but 
of  the  assignment  of  doctors  to  meet  civilian  needs,  I should  like  to 
say  something  on  that  subject.  We  had  this  morning  an  exaniple  of 
one  type  of  procedure  Avhich  would  be  appropriate  to  an  industrial  area 
with  greatly  increased  population,  in  which  a single  large  industry 
Avas  dominant.  There  it  is  possible  to  do  what  Mr.  Kaiser  is  at- 
tempting to  do,  namely,  employ  physicians  on  salary,  utilizing  exisU 
ing  hospitals,  or  building  new  ones,  and  set  up  a clinic  Avith  a staff 
of  salaried  doctors  to  carry  on  the  care  of  illness  caused  by  industry 
or  caused  by  general  reasons,  for  the  Avorkers  and  perhaps  for  their 
families.  That  scheme  is  one  pattern  under  Avhich  doctors  can  be 
assigned,  and  it  is  nongovernmental  in  pattern  in  the  local  situation, 
but  it  will  require  some  authoritative  governmental  agencies  or  agency 
in  there  to  engineer  that  pattern,  because  industry,  by  and  large,  and 
the  organized  workers  in  industry— and  I mean  large  Avar  industries 
in  isolated  areas— will  have  to  have  some  help  in  most  cases  in  order 
to  get  the  doctors  and  get  their  plants  organized  as  quickly  as 

possible.  . 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Davis,  I had  a questionnaire  AAhich  came  to 

me  recently,  and  I did  not  ha\"e  a chance  to  answer  it  until  A esterday. 
It  evidently  was  a uniform  questionnaire  that  is  being  sent  out  from 
the  medical  officers  or  certain  doctors  in  my  State.  Doavii  at  the 
bottom  it  said  something  about  “The  candidate  for  Congress  will 
sign  here.”  Evidently  it  was  a questionnaire  that  was  intended  to 
be^ submitted  to  all  candidates  for  Congress,  and  perhaps  it  Avas  also 
intended  to  be  addressed  to  all  Members  of  Congress  sitting  at  the 
present  time  also.  This  questionnaire  had  a number  of  questions 
projiosed,  and  one  of  them  was,  “Do  you  favor  the  medical  profession 
being  subject  to  the  antitrust  hiAvs,  as  has  been  held  by  the  courts?” 
And,  “Do  you  favor  restricting  the  choice  of  the  patient  in  the 
selection  of  the  doctor?”  and  the  like.  One  of  the  questions  asked 
was,  “Are  you  willing  to  leaA-e  to  the  doctors  of  the  country  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  and  plans  and  arrangements  to  meet  public  health 
needs?”  In  all  of  those  other  cases,  I Avas  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions in  a way  that  apparently  would  be  agreeable  to  the  questioner, 
except  in  that  respect,  and  I Avas  forced  to  say,  “No,  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  public  agencies,  the  State  and  local  government  and  the 
National  Government,  and  other  agencies  that  have  a direct  relation- 
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ship  to  the  problem.”  Now,  do  you  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
leave  to  the  lawyers  entirely  the  question  of  what  kind  of  laws  we 
are  iroing  to  have,  and  to  the  doctors  entirely  the  question  of  what 
kiiufof  medical  and  health  facilities  we  iire  going  to  have,  without 

the  people  having  anything  to  say  at  all  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Davis.  I believe  in  something  that  I think  Abraham  Lincoln 
said,  that  no  man  is  wise  enough  to  tell  another  man  what  he  must 
or  must  not  do,  without  that  mairs  consent,  and  I don  t think 
physicians  are  wise  enough  to  decide  public  questions  without  public 

^^'sLiator  Pepper.  It  is  a matter  about  winch  all  of  us  should  collabo- 
rate, is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  National  Government,  the  State  government, 
the  local  health  agencies,  the  doctors,  and  all  the  other  agencies  that 
are  concerned  about  the  vital  question  oi  public  health. 

Dr.  Davis.  I should  like  to  add  something  on  the  point  that  1 was 
making  a moment  ago.  It  was  mentioned  this  morning  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  in  favor  of  and  has  approved  the 
principle  of  prepayment  plans.  That  is  true.  I have  read  about 
their  approval,  but  that  approval  is  conditioned  in  certain  ways  that 
are  rather  important.  It  is  conditioned  by  the  requirement  that  the 
plans  must  comply  with  certain  broad  princi])les  which  have  been 
approved  bv  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  prepayment  plans,  principles  that  were  laid  down  some  time 
ao-o,  and  actuallv  since  those  principles  were  laid  down  the  various 
local  and  State  Wdical  societies  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  least  indirectly  have  been  involved  in  action  against  a 
number  of  prepayment  plans,  so  that  unless  the  prepayment  plans 
comply  with  certain  requirements,  they  actually  are  not  approved 
by  the"  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  particular  type  of  pre- 
payment plan  that,  so  far  as  I know,  has  not  been  approyed  in  any 
instance  by  a State  or  local  medical  sm  iety  is  the  type  of  prepay- 
ment plan  which  encourages  a group  of  salaried  physicians  working 
as  an  organization,  or  staff  of  a hospital,  or  a clinic,  and  working  and 
carrying^  on  on  the  basis  of  group  practice,  with  the  support  and 
yoluntary  contributions  of  the  workers  and  their  families,  ii  it  be 
located  in  a strictly  industrial  area  and  organized  to  serve  them. 

In  other  words,  there  are  only  certain  types  of  prepayment  plans 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  many  places,  of  which  the  situation  in 
Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  only  one  example,  to 
prevent  such  plans.  Tliere  is  no  indication  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  or  its  State  and  local  societies  will  accept  tlie  type  or 
plan  which,  for  instance,  Mr.  Kaiser  has  suggested,  because  there  is 
(rood  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  that  in  a time  when  the  utmost 
possible  must  be  done  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  the  doctors  that 
we  have  got,  and  where  you  have  a concentrated  population  you  can 
iret  the  most  out  of  your  doctors  if  you  organize  their  time  and  not 
leave  them  to  compete  with  another  on  the  usual  private  practice 

‘i  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Federal  system  of  medicine,  but  I think 
that  during  a war  period,  and  with  a limited  nTimber  ot  pliysRuans, 
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I think  the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  body  that  can  exercise 
the  necessary  authority  and  exercise  the  necessary  influence  over  the 
State  and  local  bodies  of  all  kinds  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  the 
limited  number  of  doctors  that  we  have,  even  as  compared  w ith 
peace  times,  after  we  have  furnished  the  Army  even  on  a reduced 

ratio.  . , . 1 . 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  w'ords,  during  this  emergency,  sucli  a 

so-called  group  health  plan,  where  its  membership  is  based  upon 
voluntary  cooperation,  may  be  the  only  w*ay  that  we  can  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  medical  services  that  we  have  ? 

Dr.  Da\ts.  Yes,  sir.  And  I also  w’ant  to  add  that  there  are  some 
local  circumstances  where  such  plans  are  not  practicable.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  State  of  California,  the  California  Medical  Society  is 
practically  the  sponsor  and  the  responsible  body  for  the  California 
Physicians  Services,  which  sponsors  a prepayment  plan,  but  the 
prepayment  plan  is  based  on  the  so-called  ‘"free  choice”  or  private 
practice  principle  in  ■which  those  in  the  area  have  a free  choice. 
Such  a plan  is  all  right  in  peace  times  if  the  rates  are  low  enough. 
It  has  not  done  very  well  in  California  so  far,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  such  a plan  may  make  out  pretty  well.  There 
have  been  examples  in  peace  times  of  such  a plan  working  out  very 
well  in  a place  like,  to  mention  one,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  were  a 
person  may  call  upon  any  physician  in  the  community;  and  there 
it  has  worked  out  pretty  well.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  an- 
other type  of  situation— you  have  rural  areas  where  the  number  of 
doctors  has  been  few  to  start  with,  and  has  been  greatly  cut  down 
and  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  a doctor  in  the 
community,  like  in  Valparaiso,  Fla.  That  was  only  accomplished 
after  a council  of  the  State  medical  society  gave  its  approval,  and 
only  then  was  the  State  medical  officer  ready  to  send  his  formal 
statement  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  on  the  basis  of  which  it  >^as 

possible  for  the  Service  to  act.  . 

Just  a further  word  regarding  the  Federal  agency  that  must  do  tms 
job.  Assuming  that  there  is  some  over-all  national  body  which  will 
include  both  public  and  professional  representatives  in  determining 
policy,  and  assuming  that  the  local  need  for  doctors  is  also  determined, 
not  by  a wholly  medical  group  but  by  a similarly  mixed  groiip,  I think 
it  would  be  pcissible  to  expect  an  organization  like  the  ITnited  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  be  effective  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  carrying  through  a program  of  assigning  doctors 
and  of  organizing  local  facilities  which  will  make  those  doctors’  time 

most  effective.  . 

Dr.  Weber.  It  does  not  have  that  authority  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  Davis.  It  can  only  act  now  on  the  basis  of  requests  coming  from 
the  State.  It  can  only  spend  money  then.  I believe  that  in  the  period 
during  w'hicli  we  are  at  war,  the  President  can  declare  any  area  an 
area  of  urgent  need,  and  in  those  areas  so  declared,  iii  healtli  niatteis 
the  Public  Health  Service  would  then  have  the  right  to  send  commis- 
sioned health  officers  into  the  area,  irrespective  of  State  license  laws, 
to  carry  out  any  medical  services  in  the  area.  Obviously,  that  is  a 
power  which  would  be  exercised  with  caution.  In  that  way  they  are 
aiding  the  local  bodies.  They  could  decide  with  the  proper  local  people 
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what  hospitals  should  be  built  there,  if  more  are  needed,  and  how  the 
doctors’  work  shoidd  be  correlated  with  the  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  just  send  doctors  around  or  assign  them,  I should  like  very 
much  to  know  just  how  these  certain  number  of  doctors  \vhich  were 
referred  to  this  morning  as  having  very  recently  been  assigned  by  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment,  as  to  how  they  have  been  assigned  and 
to  what  duties,  and  how  they  are  supposed  to  work,  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  as  I brought  out  before,  that  their  time  shall  be  used 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  is  a problem  of  organization  and  not  merely 
of  ticketing  certain  doctors  and  saying  to  them,  ‘‘You  go  there  and  start 
practice.”  These  men  are  mostly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  going  to  be 
men  who  have  already  acquired  a practice.  If  they  leave  that  prac- 
tice, they  are  leaving  evei’ything  they  have  worked  for,  for  the  dura- 
tion at  least,  and  they  may  never  be  able  to  come  back  to  it.  Obviously, 
the  Government,  which  asks  them  to  leave,  directly  or  indirectly,  must 
give  them  something,  must  pay  their  uioa  ing  expenses,  must  give  them 
a guaranty  for  the  duration,  unless  they  make  an  arrangement  with 
industry,  like  Mr.  Kaiser  told  us  about. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a problem  required  to  meet  our  civilian 
needs.  It  requires  organizing  ability  in  which  not  only  the  doctors 
themselves  are  involved,  but  hospitals,  industries,  local  groups  in  rural 
areas,  the  unions  if  it  is  a large  industrial  area  in  which  unions  are  im- 
portant, as  most  of  them  will  be  now.  So  that  all  of  these  bodies  must 
be  drawn  in,  and  we  must  have  a national  agency  which  can  furnish 
some  personnel  to  help  the  localities  to  organize. 

But,  again,  all  these  studies  come  after  the  basic  decision  as  to  what 
the  needs  are  and  what  the  general  policies  are  and  have  been  made 
by  a group  in  which  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession  is  repre- 
sented from  the  start  of  the  whole  thing. 

I have  great  confidence  and  I would  like  to  be  on  record  as  making 
clear  that  I have  great  confidence  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  I believe  that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
like  every  other  group  composed  mainly,  as  it  is,  of  medical  officers, 
cannot  easily  work  under  the  severe  j>ressures  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected from  the  organized  profession,  local.  State,  and  national,  unless 
it  is  protected  against  those  pressures  by  being  responsible  to  a mixed 
policy  determination  body  in  which  public  lay  groups  as  well  as 
medical  men  are  jointly  members.  Thus  protected,  I believe  that 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  would  be  an  effective  body. 
Of  course,  I also  believe  that  the  organized  medical  profession  has 
a proper  and  necessary  relation  to  any  such  procedure  as  we  are 
talking  about,  in  an  advisory  way;  but  I believe  that  the  experience 
of  many  types,  and  especially  experience  with  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  shows  that  in  making  the  liasic  decisions  and  as  an  ad- 
ministrative body  carrying  out  decisions  we  cannot  place  reliance  upon 
a wholly  or  primarily  professional  group. 

I would  like  to  say  another  word  or  two  on  the  further  question  of 
assignment.  There  is  a question  of  finances  that  is  involved  that 
may  be  rather  important.  How  many  million  dollars  is  there  going 
to  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  spend  to  place  into 
civilian  areas  doctors  that  will  meet  their  needs,  assuming  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  an  over-all  body  that  will  determine  the  policy?  I 
doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  make  an  estimate  of  that  now  that  can  be 
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reliable,  because  only  after  that  has  been  canvassed  in  terms  of  the 
situation  in  each  area,  can  that  be  determined. 

We  will  have  at  least  the  following  types  of  situations,  lirst  areas 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  must  send  a commissioned  Federal 
officer  on  salary  and  in  uniform,  who  will  carry  on  the  care,  pre- 
ventive and  curative,  of  tlie  population  in  that  area,  either  alone,  if 
he  is  the  only  man  there,  or  in  cooperation  with  the  other  doctors 
that  may  be  there.  That  will  be  wholly  a Federal  charge. 

Dr.  MYiiER.  And  you  think  the  number  of  such  areas  would  be 
small? 

Dr.  Davis.  Kelatively  so  in  comparison  with  the  other  types.  There 
will  be  areas  in  which  you  have  a large  dominating  industry,  such 
as  Kaiser,  for  instance,  in  which  the  management  of  the  industry 
and  the  workers  would  be  able  and  desirous  of  meeting  all  of  the 
operating  expenses,  and  in  which,  if  hospital  facilities  were  necessary. 
Federal  aid  as  is  now  possible  technically  under  the  Lanham  Act 
would  be  available  for  building  of  the  hospital  if  the  material  situ- 
ation can  be  straightened  out,  but  in  Avhich  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  to  aid  in  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  need  and  the  number  of  doctors,  and  in  helping  in 
an  advisory  way  the  unions  and  the  management  in  organizing  their 
scheme  if  they  needed  such  aid  and  in  furnishing  them  with  lists 
of  doctors,  if  "they  were  necessary,  from  a national  pool,  drawn  pri- 
marily from  the  States  that  now  have  more  doctors  than  their  quotas 
provide  for. 

Another  type  is  a mixed  type  in  which  a community  needing  more 
doctors  but  with  diffused  industries  and  with  no  outstanding  or  domi- 
nating ones  and  where  it  is  possible  that  a number  of  doctors  will 
go  in  there  on  a ]irivate  basis  to  supplement  the  existing  doctors,  but 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  meet  certain  expenses 
of  moving  the  doctors  and  their  families  and  of  providing  an  initial 
guaranty  and  some  funds  so  that  they  can  set  up  their  offices,  and 
so  forth,  and  possibly  providing  them  with  a certain  guaranteed 
income  while  they  are  making  their  start  in  the  new  community. 

I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  judge  as  to  just  what  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  those  different  demands  would  be  until  we  have 
made  a statistical  analysis  of  this  situation.  We  have  some  of  those, 
but  meanwhile,  action  need  not  wait  until  such  further  academic 
studies. 

Dr.  Webeb.  Does  that  complete  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir,  unless  you  have  some  questions. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I think  I would  like  to  follow  up  this  question  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Is  it  not  your  impression  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  bypassed  in  recruiting  of  doctors  by  the 
Army  and  the  Kav}’? 

Dr.  Davis.  I don’t  know  quite  what  you  mean  by  “bypassing”  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I think  the  general  attitude  of  everyone  has 
necessarily  been  that  the  Army  needs  come  first.  Nobody  wants  to 
oppose  the  Army,  or  no  individual  wants  to  be  in  the  position  of 
saying  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  go  into  the  national  military  service. 

Dr.  Lamb.  I am  sorry  that  I did  not  make  the  question  clear. 
Why  was  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  set  up  separate  and  out- 
side of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service?  Do  you  feel  that 
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the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was  competent  to  recruit 

personnel  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  ? » i j 

Dr.  Davis.  I feel  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  us  nation- 
allv,  and  we  should  be  very  much  further  alonjr  today  it  the  Public 
Health  Service  had  been  given  the  necessary  authority,  and  of  course 
some  funds,  a year  ago— more  than  a year  ago— when  we  first  began 
to  see  this  situation,  and  if  a body  representing  both  the  public  and 
the  professions  as  its  advisory  and  policy-determining  group  were 
ortranized  so  that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Serv  ice  would 
never  have  been  called  into  existence  in  its  present  form,  but  in 
which  a joint  group  of  public  and  professionals  wmtld  have  been  m 
a position  to  control  the  policy,  with  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
the  administrative  agency  doing  the  actual  job  m the  held. 

Dr.  Lamb.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  had  been  designated  originally  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tion of  obtaining  the  medical  personnel  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
the  public  interest,  that  is,  the  medical  interests  of  the  cwiljan 
population,  would  doubtless  have  come  to  the  fore  much  more  quick  y ? 

Dr  Davis.  Very  much  so,  provided  the  Public  Health  Seiwice, 
which  is  itself  necessarily  much  subject  to  the  same  pressures  from 
organized  medicine  that  other  medical  groups  are,  had  been  pro- 
terted  against  those  iiressures  by  the  organization  of  this  policy- 
determining  body  composed  of  both  medical  and  lay  representatives. 

Dr  Lamb.  In  other  words,  if  the  job  of  recruiting  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  this  advisory 
lay  body  would  have  immediately  begin  l to  exercise  some  influence  on 

tllOS0  OollClGS  ? 

Dr  Davis  I think  so,  without  question,  because  they  would  have 
been  in  a position  to  judge  the  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coun- 

Dr!  Lvlim  Wo  first  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  Procurement 

and  Assignment  Service  ? • tv  r i • i a 

Dr  Davis.  I believe  it  is  on  record  that  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation suggested  the  idea,  and  that  that  was  taken  up  finally  by  the 
Government  and  put  through  just  a little  over  a year  ago. 

Dr  Lamb.  Your  main  point  is  that  medical  personnel,  being  a short 
item  today,  and  one  of  which  the  supply  cannot  be  expanded  quickly, 
would  face  thorough-going  change  in  the  way  in  which  naedical  serv- 
ices have  been  distributed?  For  examjile,  in  South  Carolina— -South 
Carolina  has  been  mentioned  very  frecqiently  here— there  we  have  a 
State  in  which  we  have  1 doctor,  let  us  say,  to  6,000  persons.  In  New 
York  we  have  1 to  1,000;  there  is  a possibility  that  some  system  or 
distributing  medical  personnel  for  the  civilian  population  has  to  be 
worked  out,  but  there  is  not  yet  on  papt  r any  such  method  tor  distrib- 
uting that  personnel.  That  is  what  you  have  addressed  to  primarily 

Dr.  Davis.  Primarily;  yes.  And  to  point  out  that  the  body  which 
must  determine  that  method  and  those  policies  must  be  a group  in 
which  the  public  is  represented  by  various  groups  as  well  as  the 

medical  profession.  _ xt  i Ci.  i.  t>  ur.. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  the  United  States  Public 

Health  Service  is  the  "most  competent  to  undertake  the  administration 

of  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  medical  personnel  or  services  that 

may  be  necessary  ? 
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Dr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I believe  that  is  so.  I think  if  you  were  to  set 
up  a new’  body,  you  w’ould  practically  have  to  duplicate  not  the 
Federal  organization,  but  the  local  organization  in  the  Public  Health 

Service.  . , i ^ 

Dr.  Weber;  Do  you  fear  that  the  same  interests  that  preferred  to  set 

up  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  separate  from  the  Lnited 
States  Public  Health  Service,  will  likewise  prefer  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  not  be  the  body  to  administer  a new 
method  of  distributing  medical  personnel  and  facilities? 

Dr.  Davis.  No  ; not  necessarily,  and  I would  like  to  make  myself  clear 

on  this  point.  , , _ , , 

In  the  first  place,  I do  not  want  to  have  it  inferred  that  I regard  the 
American  Medical  Association  or  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  as  actuated  by  any  sinister  motives  wliatsoever.  I have  known 
physicians  too  long,  and  I have  known  too  many  men  in  the  American 
Medical  Association  councils  who  are  public-spirited  men  of  the  high- 
est type  of  individuals.  I see  no  sinister  motive.  I see  short- 
sightedness and  specialized  points  of  view  which  do  not  take  into 
account  the  other  interests  of  the  public  that  should  be  represented. 

As  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  I think  that  I would  not  be  able 
to  say  that  you  could  get  anv  other  body  any  better  than  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Certainly,  we  could  not  set  up  any 
other  body  at  short  notice  that  would  be  nearly  as  effective. 

I believe  that  the  interests  tliat  are  behind  the— I feel  that  tlie 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  would  be  delighted  to  be  able 
to  use  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  as  its  field  agent  for 
carrying  out  the  policies  which  it  desires,  and  that  under  the  great 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  which  I am  quite  sure  is  being  created  by 
the  hearings  of  Senator  Pepper’s  committee  which  are  now  being 
conducted,  I am  sure  that  there  will  be  a great  activation  of  methods 
on  the  part  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  if  it  continues  to 
exist,  but  I think  that  the  method  which  they  w’ould  most  prefer 
would  be  that  the  United  States  Health  Service  should  be  m terms 
of  policy  wholly  subordinated  to  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service,  that  is  that  the  policy-determining  body,  shall  be  the  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  Service,  and  the  Public  Health  Seri  ice 
shall  be  an  agent  or  a tool  of  that  body  in  carrying  out  the  policies. 

I also  feel  that  such  a scheme  will  not  be  very  effective,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I do  not  believe  that  a group  specialized  as  that 
has  shown  anything  like  the  type  of  imagination  or  administrative 
experience  wdiich  would  be  likely  to  make  it  effective. 

We  have  w^asted  a great  deal  of  time  already  and  time  is  very 
precious,  and  action  should  be  taken  pretty  soon. 

Dr.  Weber.  Coming  back  to  your  point— as  I understand  it,  you 
said  that  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  advisory  lay  personnel  to  that  agency  make  it  less  amenable 
to  the  viewpoint  of  organized  medicine  than  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment,  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  for  that  reason,  you  feel  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  will  not  obtain  the  support  from  the  medical 
profession  as  a whole  that  you  ivould  give  it,  for  instance? 
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Dr.  Davis.  I am  not  sure  about  that.  I am  inclined  to  tliink  that 
YOU  can  count  upon  two  things  from  the  mexlical  profession— you 
can  count  upon  their  patriotism  first.  The  individual  position  is 
relatively  idealistic  and  certainly  a patriotic  man  who,  if  he  knows 
clearly  what  the  Nation  wants,  will  do  it.  The  trouble  is  he  has  not 
been  informed  about  these  matters  by  the  chief  source  of  information, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

If  a major  national  body  through  this  committee  works  out  a 
policy  and  makes  that  clear  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  profes- 
sion,! think  you  Avill  have  a very  large  amount  of  cooperation  from 
the  profession,  which  will  spring  even  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation largely  into  line,  if  you  set  up_  an  eflective  machineiy  in 
which  the  medical  profession  is  representing,  but  not  in  control. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  response  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  personnel  in  the  country  to  national  policy  depends  upon 
the  type  of  information  that  it  obtains  in  regard  to  what  the  existing 
situation  happens  to  be,  and  you  are  saying  that  the  organs  of  the 
medical  profession  at  this  time  have  not  provided  a genuine  picture 

of  what  is  happening?  ^ , . , , t i -c  • 

Dr.  Davis.  Yes;  I think  that  is  true.  I think  the  medical  profession 

shares  with  every  intelligent  man  the  conviction  that  they  will  be 
(Tuided  bv  the  facts,  if  they  have  them,  but  they  have  not  had  them. 

I woukl  like  to  put  into’  the  record  something  which  will  take  me 
about  a minute  to  read.  It  illustrates  that  there  are  local  groups  of 
doctors  who  are  very  keen  on  this  subject,  because  they  are  laced  with 

local  needs.  , . , , 

Here  is  one  illustration  of  what  a local  area  could  do  with  some 

Government  aid,  as  proposed  in  an  editorial  in  the  official  jouinal  o 
the  Mississippi  State  Medical  Society.  It  says : 

The  doctor  shortage  in  tl:is  country  is  growing  more  acute  in  our  State  and 
in  the  South  each  day  * * * Ihaictiti(Uiers  must  use  all  their  energy  m treat- 
ing the  sick  instead  of  dividing  their  time  with  ix^rsonal  interests  . the 

small  town  might  have  a medical  center  furnished  hy  the  town  and  the  county, 
consisting  of  a hospital  and  a medical  arts  huiiding  large  enough  to  accommodate 
every  doctor,  dentist,  phai’inucist,  and  the  public  health  dexjartment.  The  i*p^ 
nitai  would  function  best  if  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  alike,  with 
the  doctors  treated  on  the  same  footing  * ♦ Office  building  self-suppoi ted 

from  rent  * =►  * such  a set-up  a real  centor  for  treating  the  sick  and  educat- 

ing the  public — center  to  lie  supplied  with  bus  service  for  transporting  sick  to 
and  from  hospitals  (Mississippi  Doctor,  September  15)42.  v.  20,  181). 

If  you  sit  down  with  a group  of  local  doctors  who  have  a local 
situation  where  the  needs  are  iiretty  obvious,  once  they  are  drawn  to 
their  attention,  and  with  men  who  aie  really  up  against  the  local 
facts,  you  are  going  to  be  im])ressed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
to  be  like  any  other  group  of  patriotic  men  who  will  work  out  the 
problem,  just  as  this  editorial  says,  that  here  was  a group  of  doctors 
who  was  trying  to  work  out  how  the  job  could  be  done,  and  every 
doctor  did  the  maximum  for  the  local  public  which  they  are  there  to 
serve, 

I inerelv  bring  that  out  because  you  vould  get  a very  large  amount 
of  cooperation  from  the  doctors  all  o^'er  the  country  as  individuals 
and  as  groups,  once  the  situation  is  < lear  to  those  doctors  and  the 
over-all  national  policy  is  made  a matter  of  patriotic  duty. 

Dr.  Weber.  Thank  you  very  much,  I )r.  Davis. 
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We  have  two  farmers  from  the  grass  roots  of  Ohio,  and  I will 
ask  iNIr.  Howell  and  Mr.  Ilodson  to  come  forward  and  give  their  names 
and  their  addresses  and  occupation  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  I.  HOWELL,  TIEEIN,  OHIO,  AGEICULTURAL 

EXTENSION  AGENT 

Mr.  Howell.  My  Name  is  M.  L.  Howell,  and  my  address  is  Tiffin, 
Seneca  County,  Ohio.  I am  agricultural  extension  agent. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  you  give  u^  a little  bit  of  your  expeiience  so 
that  the  record  can  show  your  competence  in  speaking  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I have  been  a farmer  in  my  OAvn  right  in  Seneca 
County,  Ohio.  I am  extension  agent  in  Tiffin.  Ohio,  for  the  last  10 
years.  I am  a member  of  the  Seneca  County  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  War  Board.  I have  been  in  close  contact  with 
the  farmers  of  that  county  for  10  years. 

I have  been  counsel  to  the  Selective  Service  Board  Xos.  1 and  2 
of  Seneca  County  since  the  induction  began,  and  I have  made  a close 
study  of  the  farm  labor  disappearance  in  Seneca  County  during  this 
time.  I have  also  made  a study  of  farm  labor  disappearance  in  other 
localities  within  the  State. 

Dr.  Weber.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  whatever  you  wish  to  say 
about  the  subject. 

Mr.  Howell.  I would  like  to  say  in  the  first  place  two  things,  if 
I can  be  given  the  time,  and  one  of  them  is  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  disappearance  of  farm  labor.  In  Seneca  County,  which  is  a 
county  of  327  farms,  the  average  size  of  the  farm  is  112  acres,  and 
during  the  past  2 years  there  has  been  a significant  disappearance 
of  farm  labor  from  the  farms.  Out  of  eveiy  three  men  that  have 
disappeared  about  one  has  gone  into  the  armed  forces  and  tAvo  have 
gone  into  the  industries. 

The  point  that  I am  making  is  that  in  Seneca  County  we  have 
arrived  at  the  place  where  labor  disappearance  is  about  to  bring 
agriculture  as  a whole,  using  our  county  as  an  example,  to  the  hunger 
point. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  you  locate  Seneca  County  in  Ohio  for  us  and 
say  what  cities  it  is  closest  to  and  what  crops  it  groAvs? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  Seneca  County  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Tiffin  is  the  county  seat.  Eighty  miles  out  of  Cleveland  soutliAvest. 
Sixty  miles  out  of  Toledo  in  a southeasterly  direction.  We  groAV  there 
about  65,000  acres  of  corn,  about  58,000  acres  of  wheat,  about  35,000 
acres  of  oats,  about  60,000  acres  of  grass,  and  about  40,000  or  45,000 
acres  of  soybeans. 

We  deliA'^er  for  kill  about  80,000  head  of  hogs  a year.  We  milk 
17,000  cows.  We  haA^e  a sheep  population  of  about  60,000. 

That  is  about  the  general  trend. 

Dr.  Weber.  Hoav  many  people  live  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  We  have  a shade  under  50,000.  Tiffin  is  the  largest 
little  toAvn  Avith  17,000  people.  The  farm  population  is  about  14,600 
to  15,000  people  Ih’ing  outside  the  small  Anllages.  There  are  about 
five  or  six  villages.  Fostoria  has  a population  of  around  8,000. 

Dr.  Weber.  After  listening  to  those  figures,  you  would  think  you 
were  from  Texas,  and  not  deep  from  the  heart  of  Ohio.  But  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Howeix.  I have  been  in  close  t<nich  with  both  the  Selecbve 
Service  boards,  and  they  have  done  the  best  job  that  they  can.  Our 
contention  is  that  the  Department  of  ^Sn^’nlUire  shoid^^ 
Nation-wide  farm  labor  stabilization  policy.  The  farm  laboi  m all 
the  farm  areas  should  be  retained  on  the  condition  that  the  laborei 
on  the  farm,  whether  he  be  an  operator,  tenant  farmer,  or  hired  man, 
or  a member  of  the  farmers  family,  that  laborer  should  be  en- 
cmira<red  to  stav  there  by  these  methods : First,  there  should  be  seUip 
in  the  county  bv  the  United  States  Departnaent  of  Agriculture  War 
Board,  a Farin  Labor  Committee.  I'his  Farm  Labor  Committee 
should  have  bench  marks  on  the  county  down  to  the  last  man  and 
the  exact  situation  in  the  county,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  collaboration  without  a doubt  with  the  Selective  Ser\ ice  System, 
could  say  with  regard  to  farm  labor  that  is  necessary  mid  that  can- 
not be  replaced  on  the  farm  and  working  on  such  a farm  as  that 
wlLre  tlm  farm  is  what  I call  a defense  unit,  that  is  producing  an 
adequate  amount  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  meat  and  fishing 
ven-etables  and  fruit  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  significant,  that  farm 
labor  should  appear  before  the  Farm  Labor  Board  Stabilization 
Committee  there,  and  that  committee  should  prepare  a picture  of 
the  crop  pattern,  the  normal  units  on  the  farm,  the  relationship 
of  that^farm  to  the  War  effort,  and  that  this  man  would  not  be 
elio-ible  to  Selective  Service  or  to  volunteer  enlistment  in  any  branch 
of  "the  armed  forces,  or  to  employment  in  any  branch  of  industry 
until  after  he  had  been  before  this  board,  this  board  had  decided 
lliat  ewen  though  he  were  essential,  he  could  be  replaced  without 

ini iirv  to  the  farm  labor  supply  of  that  territory.  i • -u 

Tins  same  board  then,  to  avoid  freezing 
probably  would  be  disastrous  now,  should  adjudicate  between  the 
farm  operator  and  this  laborer  as  to  the  wages  that  this  farm  laboier 

^^^Tlle  reason  for  that  is  that  the  selective  boards  have  done  a good 
iob  but  they  are  incompetent  by  experience  and  training  and  back- 
ground to  properly  evaluate  the  cropjnng  pattern  in  relation  to  the 

availability  of  that  farm  labor  to  military  service. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  the  Selective  Service 

board  is  doing  everything  that  it  can  do,  but  its  personal  is  not 
Xiitent  to  pass  upon  the  need  lor  farm  labor  m relation  to  the 

flpiiuincl  for  ftirm  Isbor  in  tlitit  9.r6R  . i . ji  ci  i x* 

Mr  Howell.  That  is  right,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Selective 

Service  boards  are  handed  a quota.  They  are  asked  to  deliver  to 
the  armed  forces,  say  300  men  in  December.  Our  disappearance  from 

the  farms  is  severe  now,  ^ n 4.  mi  fRpir 

Dr.  Weber.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  first  of  all  fill  their 
quota.  ^ 

Mr  Howelij,  That  is  right.  . , 

Dr!  Weber.  They  feel  that  their  first  responsibility  is  to  the 

Army  ? . . 1 x 

IVIr  Howell.  That  is  right.  . - , i • a 

Dr!  Weber.  And  they  are  unable  to  classify  these  people  in  regard 

to  whether  or  not  they  are  essential  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  right.  . , , « 

Dr.  Weber.  For  lack  of  technical  knowledge  ( 
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Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir.  And  for  lack  of  experience  in  tliat  par- 
ticular field.  Whereas,  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  set 
up  a labor-.stabilization  policy,  clotlie  the  United  States  Departinent 
of  Agriculture  with  an  authority  or  directive  to  appoint  a committee 
of  five  or  six  good  farmers  there,  then  those  men  are  aeqainted  ivith 
the  situation  and  they  can  properly  evaluate  the  need  of  that. 

Dr.  Weber.  AYhat  is  your  opinion  of  Senator  Tydings'  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  drafting  18-  and  19-year-old  young  people?  That 
amendment  calls  for  blanket  deferment  of  farm  labor  where  the  Selec- 
tive Service  judges  the  farm  to  be  essential  to  the  food-for-victory 
program?  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a woi-kable  mechanism? 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  got  the  headlines  of  Senator  Tydings’ 
amendment  there? 

Dr.  Weber.  No;  I have  not. 

Mr.  Howell.  I have  read  it  recently,  I think.  It  was  liere  for  dis- 
cussion yesterday,  wasn’t  it? 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes. 


Mr.  Howell.  Senator  Tydings’  amendment  is  well  intentioned,  but 
it  misses  the  point,  for  this  reason : "We  have  taken  the  stand  in  Seneca 
County  that  residence  on  the  farm  should  not  be  used  as  a method 
of  draft  evasion. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  favor  of  teclmically  qualified 
boards 

Mr.  Howell  (interposing).  Blanketing  has  this  disadvantage.  It 
sets  aside  a special  class,  and  there  is  no  special  class,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  our  whole  set-up  that  is  entitled  to  a blanket  exception. 

The  next  thing  in  connection  with  Senator  Tydings’  proposal  is 
that  it  misses  the  point  for  the  reason  that  the  present  regulations 
entitle  the  Selective  Service  Board  to  grant  an  occupational  deferment 
for  a period  of  6 months  and,  insofar  as  they  want  to,  they  stick  to 
General  Hershey’s  instruction,  and  they  are  in  the  position  where  they 
can  perpetually  defer  this  man  for  the  duration,  but  when  they  give 
a man  one  or  two  deferments,  other  people  around  who  are  coming 
around  for  the  first  deferment  say,  “Well,  you  have  deferred  my 
neighbor’s  son  here  three  times  now ; surely  you  must  defer  my  boy."^’ 

Therefore  I don’t  think  that  you  could  saiely  put  this  matter  into 
a general  blanket  order.  Certain  boys  must  still  go  to  the  armed 
forces  from  the  farm,  but  when  a boy  or  a man  is  inducted  in  the 
armed  forces,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  productive 
efficiency  of  that  farm  unit,  the  Nation  as  a whole  suffers. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Howell,  of  ISIr.  iMcNutt’s 
recent  order  for  deferment  of  workers  in  dairying  or  poultry  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  intended  in  the  right  direction  but  it  misses  the 
point.  It  does  not  provide  for  any  community  group  who  are  by 
experience  and  by  information  qualified  to  sift  out  from  the  farm 
residents  that  class  of  men  that  could  be  spared  from  the  farm  and 
to  return  to  the  farm  that  class  of  men  that  cannot  be  spared.  For 
this  reason,  I believe  it  leaves  the  selection  of  farm  labor  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Board,  which  is  open  to  two  bad  things.  I said  in  the 
beginning,  I am  closely  in  toiich  with  both  service  boards  in  our  countj^ 
and  they  are  doing  the  best  job  they  possibly  can,  but  they  are  not 
properly  qualified  to  properly  evaluate  the  need  of  a specific  man 
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on  a specific  farm  in  terms  of  the  output  of  that  faian  toward  the  war 
effort. 


Second,  they  get  one  deferment,  and  it  leaves  the  boy  or  the  man 
on  the  farm  unstable  and  uncertain.  He  doesn’t  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  get  the  deferment  the  next  t une  or  not.  We  sent  a lot  of  men 
away  leaving  the  hogs  to  be  fed,  and  the  soybeans  in  the  field,  and  the 
fruit  in  the  orchard ; all  that  sort  of  thing.  I know  a woman  who  is 
carrying  the  corn  out  of  the  field  herself,  milking  10  cows,  feeding  a 
bunch  of  fattening  hogs,  and  she  is  doing  the  work  for  150  chickens. 
She  has  one  daughter  about  16  years  old  who  is  in  high  school.  Her 
husband  is  at  home  sick  in  bed.  Then  I had  to  persuade  the  selective- 
service  board  to  tie  to  them  a neighbor  boy  who  is  being  inducted  into 
the  Army  forces  now  to  take  up  that  job  over  there.  If  we  had  the 
machinery  set  up  which  I am  discussing,  that  boy  could  be  transferred 
\ to  this  farm,  and  it  would  wipe  out  the  uncertainty. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  there  is  today  no  mechanism  for  deferring  farm 
workers  on  an  occupational  basis — transferring  them  from  one  farm  to 
another,  even  one  that  is  next  door  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Howell.  No  ; there  is  not.  So  far  as  the  personnel  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  make  any  particular  concern,  but  where  there  are  two 
adjoining  farms,  it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  war  effort  that  both  of 
those  farms  be  kept  up  as  either  one.  In  neither  case  should  there  be 
an  excuse  for  induction  evasion. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  the  occupational  deferment  board  would  have 
to  have  some  real  power,  would  it  not,  to  keep  a man  who  is  ordered 
by  them,  by  that  board,  to  remain  at  home,  from  being  criticized  by 
his  neighbors  for  maybe  being  a slacker? 

Mr.  Howell.  I think  that  an  authority  or  directive  created  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  which  agriculture  would  be  declared  an 
essential  war  effort  would  do  that,  an(l  then  the  United  States  Congress 
should  clothe  that  occupational  board  with  authority  to  locate  that  man 
there,  and  before  he  could  move  out  (4  that  job  he  should  then  appear 
before  this  board  and  show  reasons  and  cause.  They  should  be  author- 
ized to  relieve  him  from  his  job  with  the  understanding  that  when  he 
leaves  that  job  he  is  immediately  up  before  the  selective-service  board 
for  induction  into  the  armed  forces. 

Dr.  Lamb.  You  would  have  these  deferments  based  upon  a county- 
wide program  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I live  in  a county,  and  my  whole  thinking  is,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  in  terms  of  the  county,  and  while  I relate  it  to  other  coun- 
ties, I believe  that  the  county  unit  would  be  the  best  basis,  because  five 
good  farmers  in  the  county  can  exactly  evaluate  the  farm  situations  of 
all  of  the  farms  in  the  county  where  data  is  available,  and  it  is  avail- 
able in  all  of  the  counties.  Therefore,  they  might  not  know  what  to 
clo  across  the  county  line,  but  they  would  know  it  within  the  county 
line.  I would  say  that  if  the  LTnited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture War  Board,  which  is  a board  qualified  to  select  such  people,  would 
appoint  five  good  farmers,  then  these  five  farmers  would  be  conversant 
with  the  agricultural  situation  and  they  would  know  the  value  of  a man 
on  a specific  farm,  and  I would  confine  it  to  a county  board  the  same 
as  we  did  other  committees. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  McNutt’s  recent  directive 
regarding  cows,  12  cows  to  a herd?  Have  you  made  any  observation 
of  that  ? 
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Mr.  Howell.  I think  that  is  a practical  situation.  I made  a study 
yesterday  in  Cleveland.  In  August  of  tliis  year  there  vere  30  peicent 
more  milk  cows  went  to  slaughter  in  1942  than  there  were  in  August 
1941.  In  the  month  of  September,  just  now,  there  were  30  perctmt 
more  cows  went  to  slaughter  than  there  were  a year  ago,  whicli 
means  that  the  cow  population  is  disappearing,  because  old  men  and 
women  and  children  cannot  handle  the  milking  of  any  number  ot 
cows  efficiently.  A 12-cow  unit  under  the  hands  of  a skillfid  man 
will  average  to  the  market  from  10,000  to  12.000  or  fiaau  (,500  to 
12,000  pounds  per  cow.  The  same  unit  cared  for  by  ordinary  labor 
will  deliver  to  mai-ket  from  4,000  to  5,000  or  6,000  pouiuls.  I think 
that  about  such  a 12-cow  unit  when  it  is  augmented  with  the  hog 
unit  that  Governor  McNutt  mentioned  and  the  chicken  unit  that  he 
mentioned — 1 think  that  is  a fair  basis.  I think  that  a farm  is  going 
to  make  a contribution  to  the  national  defense  if  it  makes  a con- 
tribution like  that. 

Dr.  Weber.  How  about  farms  with  less  than  12  cows?  \Muit 
prcjportion  of  the  cow  population  would  you  saj'  was  from  such 
f cirms  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  do  not  have  a lot  of  big  dairies.  The  milk  of 
the  United  States  is  produced  by  the  little  farmer  and  not  by  the 
big  dairy.  We  have  a good  many  8-  or  9-  or  10-  or  11-  or  12-  and 
16-cow  herds  in  our  country.  I will  make  a rough  guess  that  60 
percent  of  the  milk  in  Seneca  County  is  produced  by  herds  of  12 
cows  and  upward. 

Dr.  Weber.  Then  if  you  removed  the  men  from  the  farms  with 
herds  of  12  cows  and  “^down,  you  would  have  40  percent  in  that 
category  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  There  may  be  a 5-  or  6-cow  herd  with  a 9-  or  10-  or 
11-brood-sow  growth,  and  there  you  would  get  over  a hundred  head 
of  hogs.  You  will  find  any  line  of  cases  where  you  will  have  a 
multiple  set  of  units  under  "Mr.  McNutt’s  proposition  which  juakes 
the  farm  an  essential  war  eft'ort  farm  even  tJiough  they  have  less 
thanT2  cows  on  the  farm. 

Dr.  Weber.  Mr.  iNIcNutt’s  order,  is  that  already  operative?  Have 
the  local  service  boards  given  any  attention  to  it  whatsoever  in  Oliio? 

Mr.  Howell.  I am  pretty  close  to  both  the  service  boards,  and  I 
suppose  this  is  on  the  record.  I talked  with  the  Selective  Service 
boards,  and  they  told  me  that  they  cannot  operate  that  order  be- 
cause tliey  have  no  way  of  knowmg  excepting  what  information 
the  War  Board  affords  to  individuals.  They  tell  me  then  that  it 
is  impossible  to  a certain  extent,  because  they  have  to  fill  tlm  quota 
and  they  have  not  got  a leg  to  stand  on.  In  discussing  this  with 
Selective  Service  Board  No.  2 the  day  before  yesterday  he  said  : 

Here  is  a farm  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  we  have  taken  his  hoy ; an<l 
here  is  a farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  his  boy  is  np  for  draft  and 
coming  in  the  18-  to  2U-year-ohl  draft.  We  liave  not  got  a leg  to  .stand  on. 
We  have  already  inducted  tliis  one  boy  and  we  cannot  defer  the  other. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  both  the  same  type  of  farm? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes  ,sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  they  cannot  call  back  the  boy  they  have  already 
inducted  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  st>. 

— :.‘T 
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Di.  EBER.  And  they  do  not  feel  thut  tliev  can  stand  up  under  tlie 
community  pressure  if  they  defer  the  other  boy  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  If  Congress  would  authorize  the  a])poiiitiueiit  of  a 
civil  committee  to  size  up  the  situation — we  cannot  get  the  labor  back, 
but  unless  we  stop  the  disappearance  of  labor,  then  we  are  cutting  the 
farm  production  to  the  hunger  point,  and  then  a drastic  rationing  pro- 
gram is  just  ahead,  and  that  will  destroy  labor  and  all  of  its  relation- 
ships, because  every  man  in  industry  is  going  on  a shorter  ration,  and 
his  w’ife  and  his  children  too,  and  il  seems  to  me  that  the  emergency 
is  sufficiently  keen  so  that  the  necessary  and  essential  man  and  the 
man  that  cannot  be  replaced  and  the  man  making  a (;ontribution  to 
food  i^roduction  must  be  kept  there  on  the  farm. 

Dr.  Weber.  Your  view  is,  from  your  own  pm-sonal  knowledge,  you 
know  that  in  Seneca  County  from  boards  No.  1 and  No.  2,  Mr.  McNutt’s 
order  is  not  being  carried  out,  and  it  cannot  lie  carried  out  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  occupational  deferment  classifications  that  are  sent 
down  the  line  to  the  local  boards  from  industry  cannot  be  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Howell. . 1 hat  is  right.  I have  data  with  me  that  show  not 
alone  Seneca  County  but  other  counties  where  the  disappearance  has 
been  just  as  severe. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  you  say  that  the  local  service  or  the  set-up  as 
it  now  exists  cannot  carry  out  a blanket  deferment  order? 

Mr.  Howell.  I am  sure  of  that. 


Dr.  Weber.  And  they  cannot  carry  out  a selective  order  in  die  terms 
of  occupational  deferment? 

Mr.  Howell.  I don’t  think  so,  wii  hout  a civilian  committee. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  yon  won’t  get  the  local  selective  service  as  it  is 
now  set  up,  relieving  this  situation? 

Mr.  Howell.  I don’t  think  yon  will. 

Dr.  WiaiER.  Do  you  know  of  any  farmers  that  have  left  their  farms 
to  go  into  industry  and  attempted  to  get  hired  workers  to  run  their 
farms? 


Mr.  Howeua,.  Yes.  There  are  lots  of  instances  of  that  kind.  I 
could  not  just  name  John  Brown  and  Jim  Jones,  but  I can  tell  you 
many  men  by  name  and  describe  their  crop  pattein  and  where  all  of 
their  help  has  left  them  for  industry  because  they  are  afraid  of  future 
induction. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  know  of  any  -ases  in  which  farm  owners  have 
left  the  farm  to  take  jobs  in  industry  and  attempted  to  get  men  to  run 
their  farms  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  I know  one  fellow  by  name  of  Lou — 1 don’t 
call  his  last  name  to  mind  right  now,  but  I can  tell  you  his  name  in  a 
minute — he  has  about  700  acres  of  land,  and  he  originally  farmed  it. 
He  is  in  the  sales  business  and  attempted  to  hire  help,  and  he  told  me 
a couple  of  weeks  ago  that  his  help  has  disappeared  to  the  extent  that 
now  he  has  got  to  go  down  to  the  ranges  and  try  to  get  a man  to  put  in 
charge. 

Dr.  Weber.  It  seems  possible  to  overcome  a certain  i)roportion  of 
the  farm  labor  shortage  by  a more  complete  use  of  existing  farm 
machinery,  that  is,  to  keep  it  in  constant  use.  Have  there  been  any 
neighborhood  pools  of  farm  machinery  in  Seneca  County  or  in  the 
other  comitioji  in  Ohio  that  you  know  of  ? 
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Mr.  Howell.  In  Seneca  C ouiity  specifically,  there  are  a great  many 
neighbors  that  have  bought  a combine  together,  they  have  bought  a 
tractor  together,  they  have  bought  a corn  shredder  and  a corn  picker, 
and  a pick-up  baler,  that  way.  In  Seneca  County  there  is  quite  a 
custom  trade,  that  is,  in  which  a man  buys  a combine  and  drives  around 
and  does  custom  work  for  his  neighbors,  but  there  is  this  labor  disap- 
pearance, and  even  though 

Dr.  Weber  (interposing).  But  theie  is  no  spark-plugging  of  this 
idea  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  War  Board? 

Mr.  IIowELi,.  To  some  extent  it  is.  There  was  an  understanding 
that  they  would  try  to  reach  farmers  and  urge  them  to  spread  the  use 
of  their  machinery  jointly.  There  has  been  coopexation  between  ma- 
chinei-y  dealers  and  machinery  operators  to  try  to  spread  the  machinery 
out  ovex‘  the  territoiw  as  far  as  possible. 

Di‘.  Webei!.  Not  only  ai'e  they  sujiposed  to  i-ation  it,  but  they  are 
to  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  existing  machinery. 

Mr.  Howei,l.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  there  are  no  jilans  on  a State  scale  in  Ohio  to  take 
machinery  from  the  northern  end  of  the  State,  let  us  say,  and  then 
move  to  tlie  southern  end,  and  thus  move  with  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  lloAVEi.L.  No;  there  is  no  such  thing  to  my  knowledge. 

Dr.  Weber.  Has  there  been  any  organization,  or  the  use  of  school 
children,  particularly  in  the  high  schools,  for  harvesting? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  have  had  quite  a little  experience  in  that  respect, 
not  only  from  school  children,  but  Mexican  labor. 

Dr.  Wi:ber.  Yon  grow  some  sugar  beets  there? 

i\Ii-.  Howell.  About  2,t>00  acres  of  sugai-,  and  we  grow  quite  a few 
tomatoes  and  that  soi  t of  thing. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  get  that  Mexican  labor  out  of  Michigan  after  it 
has  come  up  from  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Howx:ll.  They  bring  the  labor  up  thei-e,  and  the  farmers  house 
the  labor  on  their  farms,  and  so  foi’th. 

Dr.  Weber.  How  much  labor  comes  up  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  About  1,(500  units  in  onr  immediate  area. 

Dr.  Weber.  Did  you  get  that  this  year? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  same  amount  as  before? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  amount  as  before. 

Dr.  Weber.  At  the  same  pay  rate? 

Mr.  Howeil.  We  inci’eased  the  rates  all  along  the  line. 

Dr.  Weber.  How  much? 

Mr.  Howeix.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a labor  hearing 
out  there,  and  they  agreed  upon  a stipulated  rate  for  all  of  the  sugar- 
beet  area.  In  sevei’al  specific  industides  in  my  county,  and  in  Sandusky, 
the  packing  industry,  Heinz,  got  shoi-t  of  help,  and  myself  and  an- 
other gentleman  went  to  the  schools  and  talked  to  the  school  people 
and  we  had  good  coo])ei’ation.  We  telephoned  to  Mr.  Bricker,  the 
Governoi’,  and  he  helped  quite  a bit  in  ui'ging  that  cooperatives  be 
done,  and  we  had  20  to  oO  children  and  the  like  of  that  through  the 
cooi’dinated  effoi’ts  of  the  registration  of  labor  and 

Dr.  Weber  (interposing).  You  would  tnick  them  out  to  a farm? 
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Mr.  Howell.  Yes;  and  they  were  taken  to  the  orchard  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  or  they  were  hauled  out  to  the  tomato  patcli. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  pay  scale  did  they  get  ^ 

Mr.  Howell.  I don’t  knoAV  wliat  the  scale  Avas.  but  they  made 
the  pay  satisfactory.  Then,  women  volunteered  in  the  toAvns,  preach- 
ers’ Avives,  doctors’  Aviv'es,  and  laborers,  and  those,  volunteered  into 
a detail,  and  the  detail  Avas  taken  into  the  plant  to  peel  tomatoes. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  Seneca  County,  you  had  Avhat  the  President  calls 
an  all-out  community  effort  to  get  the  crops  in. 

Mr.  Hoaa’Ell.  We  Avill  liaAe  to  haA’e  much  more  next  A'ear.  But 
emergency  labor  is  one  situation,  and  we  could  meet  that  to  quite  an 
extent,  but  take  the  year-around  farm  situation,  that  is  the  toughest 
problem  we  haA^e. 

Dr.  Weber.  Harvesting  labor  voii  can  get  b\’  Avith  these  emergencv 
measures,  but  the  skilled  all-around-the-vear  farm  labor  is  Amur 

/ « V 

problem  { 

,Mr.  Hoavell.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is  the  reason  Avhy  the  selective  service  is  so  im- 
portant in  facing  up  to  a farm  labor  shortage,  because  this  is  the 
man  that  the  selectiA’e  service  particularly  is  taking  from  the  farm — 
that  is  the  all-year-round  farm  laborer? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  It  is  not  taking  the  Avornen  or  the  doctors’  Avives? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  it  is  not  taking  school  children,  and  it  is  not 
taking  labor  that  you  can  utilize  on  an  emergency  basis  for  har- 
vesting? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  It  is  the  all-year-i’ound  skilled  farm  labor  that  they 
are  taking  ? 

iMr.  Hoaa'ell.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  that  is  the  I'eason  Avhy  selective  occupational 
deferment  is  so  important? 

iMr.  Hoavell.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  How  haA’e  farm  AAages  changed  in  the  past  year  in 
Seneca  County  ? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  AVell,  we  began  Avith  a general  level  of  $40  to  $50, 
going  back  to  the  dei)ression,  whii-h  I guess  eAmrybody  has  forgotten 
by  noAv.  But  then  you  hired  first-class  farm  labor  for  $20  a month 
and  board  and  room — that  Avas  during  the  depression.  In  1937  and 
1938  AA’e  came  to  $40  and  $45. 

Dr.  AA  '’eber.  How  about  at  tlie  piesent  time? 

Air.  Hoavell.  $50  or  $00  or  $70  or  $80  a month  for  farm  hands. 
You  just  cannot  let  a man  disappear  eAmn  though  you  pay  him  more 
than  the  price  of  the  products  Avarrants.  And  board  and  room 
extra.  One  man  got  $70  a month  right  across  the  table,  and  his 
room  and  his  board  and  his  Avashing  of  his  clothes.  He  Avas  de- 
ferred the  first  time,  and  there  Avas  no  certainty  Avhether  he  could 
he  deferred  again,  so  he  AA^ent  and  enlisted.  AATll,  this  farmer  Avas 
about  05  years  of  age.  and  his  Avife  Avas  the  same  age,  and  they  han- 
dled 15  coAA's,  13  soAvs,  150  laying  hens,  besides  the, field  crops.  They 
start  out  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  they  go  to  bed  at  10  o’clock 
at  night.  And  I could  multiply  tliat  instance  many  times. 
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Dr.  AA^EBiat.  It  is  the  all-year-round  skilled  man  on  the  farm  that 
is  going? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Therefore  the  crux  of  the  thing  is  the  selectiA’e  service 
for  the  farm-labor  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  I think  the  Avhole  manpoAver  mobilization  is  to  put 
in  a systematized  ]dan — I am  speaking  for  agriculture,  of  course — 
so  that  there  is  a board  out  there  of  chdlians  set  up  that  know  the 
situation,  and  that  labor  mobilization  and  stabilization  will  be  in 
their  hands,  and  I believe  Ave  can  saA’e  a good  deal  of  labor  on  our 
farms. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  Yet  me  ask  you  this : You  say  that  the  farm  Avages  have 
gone  up.  Do  you  find  that  the  farmers  in  the  county  haA'e  com- 
peted against  each  other  to  pay  increases  to  obtain  labor  ? 

Air.  Hoavell.  I Avould  have  to  say  yes,  to  a certain  extent.  Here  is 
a man  without  help,  and  his  crop  is  at  stake.  He  is  standing  to  lose 
it  all.  There  may  be  same  competition,  but  not  very  much,  because 
there  is  a certain  ethics  among  farmers,  and  if  a man  has  a farm  hand 
and  that  man  goes  to  some  other  neighbor  to  hire  out,  the  neighbor 
Avon’t  hire  him  because  he  is  Avorking  for  someone  else.  That  keeps 
it  down  to  a certain  extent. 

Dr.  AVebp;r.  And  there  is  a c{uestion  of  bad  feeling  that  might  con- 
tinue for  the  next  30  yeai's  until  they  are  both  dead  ? 

Mr.  Hoavell.  That’s  right.  And  you  have  to  help  each  other. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  In  other  Avords,  the  fai'mers  are  pooling  together  to 
get  their  crops  in  where  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Hoavtill.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  more  changing  this  year,  ex- 
changing, than  I have  CA^er  seen  before.  I have  seen  children  of  14 
Avorking,  the  farmer’s  Avife  Avorking,  and  the  farmer  himself — all  three 
handling  the  whole  outside  by  themselves.  Oftentimes  there  AviU  be 
tAvo  farms  situated  close  together,  and  the  menfolk  will  exchange,  and 
in  that  Avay  they  can  carry  on  the  Avork  AAdiere  they  could  not  do  it 
otherwise.  So  that  if  one  man  hired  another  man’s  help,  it  would 
throAv  a wrench  into  the  exchange  of  labor  throughout  the  territory. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  are  proposing  that  farm  labor  and  farm  Avages  be 
established  by  agreement  between  the  farm  laborer  and  the  farm  em- 
ployer after  a hearing  by  this  board  set  up  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Hoaa-ell.  I think  this  board  ought  to  be  clothed  Avith  authority 
to  say,  “Now,  it  looks  to  me  like  you  haAT  got  to  come  up  to  a certain 
figure  with  this  hired  help,”  and' I believe  they  must  say  to  the  hired 
man  that  he  has  to  be  satisfied  Avith  that  figure.  That  committee 
could  sit  doAvn  betAveen  them  and  say,  “Boys,  you  have  got  to  work 
that  out  together,”  but  I think  that  the  board  shoidd  be  clothed  Avith 
authority  to  say  Avhat  it  should  be  at  the  last  analysis. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Do  you  find  that  the  crops  advocated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  food-for-victory  program  are  being  raised  in 
> our  county? 

Mr.  Hoaa’ell.  The  general  whole  drive  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  farmers  is  toAvard  eating  crops  and  soybean  crops.  There 
is  a fine  cooperation.  AVe  made  our  goal  in  1942.  That  is  from  50  or 
60  personal  statements  from  farmers  Avho  havT  expanded  their  pro- 
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gram.  I said,  “How  did  yon  do  it?”  And  they  said,  “By  longer 
liours,  working  our  women  and  children,  and  better  feeding  methods.” 

Dr.  Weber,  Do  they  expect  to  raise  those  goals  next  year? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  have  had  one  meeting  with  300  people  attending. 
We  had  a meeting  of  750  farmers  3 or  4 nights  ago.  They  say  that  if 
their  help  can  be  left  at  the  present  level,  they  will  do  the  best  they 
can.  Many  farmers  say  they  will  make  the  goal  by  working  longer 
and  harder  and  making  use  of  the  machinery  they  have.  If  they  can 
get  wire  fence,  they  will  ti'y  to  make  the  goal,  and  I say  that  we  will 
make  the  increase  of  15  percent  on  top  of  what  we  have  this  year,  but 
we  cannot  make  it  if  the  help  disappears. 

Dr.  Weber.  How  soon  does  the  solution  to  this  farm-labor  question 
have  to  be  developed  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  If  it  is  left  until  the  planting  season,  we  are  rvuned  for 
next  year. 

Dr.  Weber.  If  this  thing  is  pennitted  to  drift  until  the  spring  of 
1943,  you  are  out  of  luck  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  There  is  a milk  intaker  at  Cleveland  takes  26,000 
pounds  a day.  One  day  last  week  his  income  for  that  day  was  2,000 
pounds  less  than  the  normal  for  that  day.  Why?  Because  the 
farmers  had  to  sow  their  wheat  for  this  fall.  Thev  had  to  cut  their 
corn;  cut  it  and  shock  it.  We  had  to  get  the  beets  out.  We  had  to 
get  the  combines  going.  We  had  to  get  the  soybeans  out.  The  farmers 
were  between  one  thing  and  anotlier,  and  in  the  absence  of  help,  they 
had  to  get  the  field  work  done  at  a specific  time,  and  therefore  the  cows 
had  to  be  neglected  and  the  milk  flow  curtailed  in  that  territory. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  one  thing  that  vou  want  to  call  attention  to,  and  the 
thing  you  want  to  put  all  the  em]>liasis  on.  is  the  occupation-deferment 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  right.  I am  willing  to  stake  my  point  on  that. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  proportion  of  this  farm  labor  has  gone  into 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  every  man  that  went 
into  the  Army  two  men  went  into  industry,  but  I don’t  see,  without  a 
general  freezing  order  all  across  the  board,  that  you  are  going  to  freeze 
any  individual  to  that  particular  point,  because  if  you  do  that,  you 
have  got  to  freeze  labor  at  every  point,  and  every  profession,  and  every 
man  to  his  job,  and  you  cannot  do  that. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  same  principh  s which  govern  the  mobilization  of 
farm  labor  are  going  to  govern  the  mobilization  of  industrial  labor? 

Mr.  Howell.  I think  that  is  sensible. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  you  cannot  do  one  without  the  other? 

Mr.  Howell.  I don’t  believe  so.  Not  in  a great  democracy  like  we 
have.  So  that  all  we  can  attack  is  tlie  grcnip  that  is  going  in  that 
direction,  and  if  we  do  that  we  v ill  hold  a lot  of  labor  that  is  going 
into  the  draft  that  won’t  go  into  industry.  Their  statement  is  a state- 
ment that  the  people  don’t  understand  the  situation,  they  will  question 
it.  I say  that  although  the  draft  situation  is  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing, there  will  not  be  as  many  ])eople  going  into  industry  for  this 
reason,  that  there  are  a lot  of  boys  going  into  industry  that  never 
worked  with  a wrench  or  a mechanic’s  tools,  but  they  are  farm  boys. 
They  are  inducted  into  the  Army,  but  they  will  stay  on  the  farm  even 
though  industry  will  pay  them  a larger  wage. 
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I Dr.  Weber.  You  mean  that  the  son  of  a farmer  would  rather  stay  on 

j the  farm,  which  is  his  farm,  and  get  himself  $75  or  $80  a month,  rather 

I than  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  get  $200  a month  and  eat  smudge  all  day,  or 

\ coal  dust,  and  face  the  probable  unemployment,  perhaps,  when  the  war 
i is  over? 

Mr.  Howeijl.  Yes. 

! Dr.  Weber.  In  other  words,  farm  boys  have  enough  sense  to  see  that 

j all  is  not  so  rosy  by  rushing  into  industry  now  ? 

' Mr.  Howell.  Yes;  they  are  rooted  on  the  farm  and  they  are  show- 

ing long-headed,  good  sense  in  staying  there. 

; Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  wish  to  say  something  in  addition  to  this  very 

I clear  testimony  by  Mr.  Howell,  INIr.  Hodson  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  HODSON,  PIONEER,  OHIO 


Mr.  Hodson.  Yes,  sir.  I am  a farmer,  too. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  you  give  a little  bit  of  your  experience  so  that 
the  record  can  show  your  competence  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  Well,  while  I am  a fanner,  I have  some  contacts  in 
the  country  in  addition.  I do  not  see,  we  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
on  everything,  you  know. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  you  give  your  history  as  a farmer? 

Mr.  Hodson.  I was  born  where  I live  todav,  and  my  father  before 
me  was  raised  there,  and  he  is  97  years  of  age  today. 

Dr.  Weber.  M’liat  do  you  grow  on  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  I will  say  further  in  regard  to  myself  that  I have 
been  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  and  all  of 
its  affiliated  organizations  for  the  past  15  years. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  know  Mr.  Murray  Lincoln? 

Mr.  Hodson.  I have  known  him  for  25  years  My  contacts  neces- 
sarily are  all  over  the  State  as  well  as  in  a good  many  other  States 
in  some  respects.  In>  those  contacts,  I don’t  need  to  re])cat  what 
Mr.  Howell  said  as  to  the  condition  on  the  farm  in  regard  to  farm 
labor.  I could  cite  you  also  my  personal  experience  and  many  cases 
where  the  farm  b(w  or  farm  help  has  been  taken  in  which  their  sales 
have  been  held  down  and  the  farm  is  already  out  of  the  livestock 
business.  We  don’t  know  whether  it  will  be  out  of  production  or 
not.  In  some  cases  it  will. 

Our  local  newspaper  during  this  fall  has  carried  anywhere  from 
7 to  8 and  as  high  as  15  advertisements  each  week  of  farm  sales  or 
livestock  sales.  ISIy  own  community  is  dairying  and  poultry,  funda- 
mentally. I am  in  Williams  County  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
State,  next  to  Indiana  and  Michigan.  In  that  particular  county, 
dairyir.g  and  poultry  are  the  largest  industries,  and  dairying  and  poul- 
try are  the  two  things  that  are  going  to  suffer  the  worst  from  the 
reduction  in  jn’oduction  next  year.  I am  satisfied  it  will  be  borne 
out  next  year,  and  you  will  find  that  will  be  the  case  I have  been 
in  the  dairv  industry  myself  in  purebred  cattle  breeding  business  all 
my  life,  and  I know  these  herds  are  being  rapidly  depleted.  I have 
talked  and  had  occasion  as  a trustee  to  talk  with  some  of  the  fac- 
tories, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  experiencing  a reduction  in  milk 
supply  now,  and,  of  course,  the  fluid  milk  industry  in  the  cities  is 
getting  severely  curtailed  in  many  cases  and  they  are  worrying  very 
much  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
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As  to  the  draft  boards,  I don’t  \\  ant  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Howell 
and  I am  not  disagreeing,  but  I have  found  that  there  is  a great 
variation  in  the  attitude  of  draft  boards.  In  my  own  case,  my  county 
has  two  car>able  farmers  on  the  drait  board.  They  are  selective  serv- 
ice boards  now — they  used  to  be  called  draft  boards,  but  you  can  call 
them  either  one.  In  our  case  they  have  done  everj^ thing  that 
could  Avithin  their  power  to  take  ( are  of  this  farm  situation.  But 
they  have  not  done  one  thing  that  1 have  said  that  if  I were  sitting 
on  that  board  that  1 would  do.  I vould  supply  all  the  ai'ailable 
Avithout  doing  an  absolute  injustice  to  the  community  and  the  public 
at  large,  all  that  I could  find  Avithout  doing  that,  and  then  I would 
stop  there  rather  than  going  ahead  and  filling  my  quota. 

Dr.  Webek.  You  Avould  just  not  fulfill  the  quota  ^ . 

Mr.  Hodson.  I Avould  not  fulfill  the  quota  if  it  Avas  to  do  more  injury 

than  the  benefit  could  possibly  do.  p icn  • i-  t 

Dr.  Weber.  But  the  board  does  continue  to  tiilhll  its  quota? 

Mr.  Hodson.  In  our  case  it  does  fulfill  the  quota. 

Dr.  Weber.  It  does  it  at  the  e.xjiense  of  taking  all  of  your  year- 

around  help  if  necessary?  . ^ xi  • 

Mr.  Hodson.  Well,  I Avon’t  take  the  time  noAv  to  go  into  this 

Dr.  Weber  (interposing).  Let  us  take  the  time.  Do  you  kmiw  of 
cases  in  which  they  have  taken  all  of  your  year-around  skilled  help  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  Yes;  here  is  a Mr.  Oyer  Avho  farms  200  acre^  He 
has  been  milking  15’ cows.  His  son  Avas  taken  in  the  draft.  He  has 
reduced  that  herd  to  8.  He  has  been  unable  to  get  any  further  help, 
and  probably  will  have  to  reduce  that  herd  to  4. 

I Avant  to  say  first  that  most  farmers — not  most  but  a large  per- 
centage— are  men  of  my  OAvn  age,  that  are  getting  up  above  their 
fifties  to  their  seventies,  and  a great  many  of  them,  like  my  own 
boys,  ha\'e  gone  into  industry.  ^ly  oaa’u  boy  is  the  manager  of  a Avar 
iilant  doing  a service  there,  and  Ave  are  left  Avith  the  younger  boys 
to  look  after  it,  and  when  these  boys  go  it  is  necessary  that  the  oper- 
ations have  to  be  curtailed  A\dien  the  help  is  not  here  to  do  it. 

Here  is  Mr.  McGinnis.  His  boy  Avas  drafted  and  he  sold  16  cows 

out  of  his  herd. 

Dr.  Weber.  Did  he  sell  those  coavs  for  slaughter  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  I cannot  give  you  specifically,  this  case,  but  in  prac- 
tically all  of  these  sales  that  are  being  held,  the  livestock  buyers— 
it  appears  that  the  slaughterers  are  prasent,  and  they  buy  a great 
many  coavs.  A good  many  of  thos(i  coavs  go  to  slaughter;  yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Are  large  dairies  buying  the^ 
cows?  What  I am  asking  you  is— a medium-sized  farmer  who  is 
runnino-  his  farm  Avith  his'two  sons  and  who  has  han^ested  his  crop 
in  the  fall,  and  those  two  sons  are  drafted  and  he  finds  it  necessary, 
let  us  say,  to  reduce  a herd  of  30  milk  coavs  to  10;  do  the  large  dairies 
Avith  milking  machinery  and  so  on.  are  they  buying  up  any  of  those 

herds  and  enlarging  their  operations?  • i. 

Mr.  Hodson.  Not  to  any  extent  at  all.  I speak  advisedly  in  that. 
That  is  not  true,  because  I am  in  contact  Avith  many  of  that  type  of 
operations.  They  do  buy  a feAV  Avhere  there  are  some  outstanding 
individuals  that  they  may  Avant,  you  understand,  but  to  enlarge  their 
herd,  no,  becaue  of  the  difficulty'  in  obtaining  help,  and  I can  cite  you 
a Mr.  Trov  for  one  instance. 
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Dr.  We^R.  Are  those  farms  that  have  12  milk  coavs,  are  they  going 
to  have  milking  machines? 

Mr.  Hodson.  In  some  cases  they  have,  but  not  many  of  them.  As 
a man  who  has  had  7 years  of  experience  in  handling  and  in  sellnig 
and  in  installing  milking  machines,  I say  that  on  the  small  dairies, 
although  some  people  will  tell  you  to  the  contrary,  I say  that  there 
is  no  great  saving  of  labor  by  using  milking  machines  on  that  type 

of  farm.  . . , . . , - 

Dr.  Weber.  No  saving  Avith  a milking  machine  in  that  type  of 

farm  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  That’s  right.  You  have  got  to  get  about  a 15-coav 

herd  to  have  any  appreciate  saving. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  finishing  of  the  milking  has  to  be  dotie  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  unless  you  IniA^e  a large  herd,  the  inilking  machine, 
both  the  capital  investment  and  the  use  of  the  machine,  is  not  going 
to  materially  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  expended  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  That  is  true.  You  liaAT  the  preparing  of  the  machine, 
the  washing  and  the  sanitation  and  so  forth,  and  that’s  a lot  of  work 
in  itself. 

Dr.  Weber.  Both  from  the  lack  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  Avon’t  save  him  any  labor  anyAvay, 
he  is  not  in  a position  to  mechanize  his  dairying  operation  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  No.  And  at  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
machines  at  all. 

Dr.  Weber.  Of  course,  in  1941  before  this  ma(.ffiine  rationing  or 
curtailment  program,  and  the  deliA'ery  of  machines  had  been  cut 
down,  there  Avas  a tremendous  increase  in  the  jiurchase  of  milking 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  They  all  Avent  out  for  them. 

Dr.  Weber.  Every  farsighted  farmer  could  see  Avhat  Avas  coming, 
and  they  grabbed  eveiy  milking  machine  in  sight,  ju.st  like  urban 

people  grabbed  washing  machines. 

Mr.  Hodson.  Again  getting  back  to  the  Selectivi?  Service  Board,  we 
have  adjoining  counties  that  do  not  liaA^e  that  situation.  Ihey  do 
not  liaA’e  farmers  on  their  boards.  In  some  cases  they  liaA’e  not  b(?en 
at  all  sympathetic,  and  in  other  cases  are  quite  sympathetic.  Not 
blaming  them,  they  had  no  understanding  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  you  say  even  in  your  county  Avhere  you  liaA^e  good 
competent  farmers  on  the  board,  they  haA'e  felt  that  their  fiist 
responsibility  Avas  to  meet  the  quota  ? 

Mr.  Hodson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  they  have  taken  people  Avho  you  believe  siioukl  be 

deferred  on  occupational  grounds? 

Mr.  Hodson.  I should  have  said  first  that  the  farmers  are  just  as 
patricitic,  and  those  boys  art'  as  much  so,  as  any  other  folks,  and 

more  so  than  some  other  folks. 

Dr.  Weber.  I don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hodson.  Those  boys  in  a large  percentage  of  cases  aviII  not 
ask  for  deferment  because  thev  Avill  not  be  pointed  out  as  slackers, 
and  they  enlist  for  the  same"  reason.  Until  agriculture  has  been 
made  a ‘war  effort— and  I think  that  should  be  done  by  an  a (it  of 
Congress — the  mere  putting  out  of  such  an  order  from  any  division 
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does  not  take  away  the  sti<xnia  as  it  should  be  done. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  is  the  effect  of  Mr.  McNutt’s  order?  Is  that 
having  any  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Selective  Service  boards 
that  you  are  familiar  with  ? 

Mr.  Hodsox.  It  has  not  been  out  long  enough  to  have  any  effect 
that  you  can  notice  yet. 

Dr.  Weber.  It  is  out  about  a month,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Hodsox.  Yes.  The  12-cow  dairy  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
stock  does  not  effectively  take  into  consideration  the  operations  of 
the  farm.  A man  may  be  operating  an  es.sential  farm  and  not  have 
practically  any  stock.  You  have  many  of  them  in  Wood  County 
down  there.  That  is  not  given  sufficient  consideration.  There  are 
so  many  other  factors  than  that  alone,  I don’t  think  it  is  at  all 
workable  or  practical.  The  order  came  out  I believe  about  the  27th, 
and  I asked  a member  of  the  Selective  Service  Board  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  I saw  him  before  leaving  home  for  Columbus,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  just  received  that  order  and  he  was  very 
much  pleased  to  receive  it  because  they  had  been  deferring  a number 
of  these  boys  for  short  times — 2 or  3 or  4 or  o months — hoping  that 
something  of  this  kind  would  come  out,  and  it  provides  that  even 
though  they  have  been  ordered  to  be  inducted,  if  it  has  not  been 
done,  that  their  cases  shall  be  reopened,  as  I understand,  and  in  that 
case,  that  board  is  going  to  be  veiy  sympathetic  in  the  use  of  that 
order. 

Dr.  Weber.  Suppose  it  runs  into  the  difficulty  of  meeting  its  quota 
if  they  comply  with  that  order,  what  are  they  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hodsox.  He  did  not  answer  that  question. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Hodsox.  I don’t  want  to  be  quoted  for  somebody  else.  I 
could  tell  you  what  I would  do,  but  I may  do  a very  different  thing 
than  they  would. 

I want  to  agree  with  Mr.  Howell  especially  in  regard  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  so-called  War  Board  to  examine  these  cases  and  report 
their  recommendations  to  the  Selective  Service  Board.  I think  it 
has  got  to  go  even  further  than  that.  It  must  be  given  some  power 
of  insisting  on  those  deferments  that  are  necessary. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  feel  that  they  must  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine deferment  in  regard  to  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Hodsox.  Absolutely,  with  an  overhead  reviewing  board. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  that  dependency  and  physical  condition  should 
remain  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  existing  local  board? 

Mr.  Hodsox.  That  is  true.  And  on  the  matter  of  pleasing  your 
labor,  I think  your  proper  safeguards  should  be  there,  and  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  in  that  way.  Of  course,  there  should  be  a 
board  of  review  between  the  worker  and  the  farmer,  the  farmer 
and  his  labor,  to  see  that  the  proper  compensation  is  paid.  That 
would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  feel,  with  a system  of  wage  boards  and  a system 
of  appeal  boards,  that  it  is  possible  to  set  up  wage  adjustments? 

Mr.  Hodsox.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  your  all-year-round  farm  labor  can  be  re- 
quired to  stay  on  the  farm  once  it  has  been  deferred  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  Hodsox.  Of  course,  the  deferment  from  military  service — 
I cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Howell  that  that  will  answer  the 
question  because  of  the  industrial  competition,  but  a system  of 
freezing  labor,  in  other  words,  not  allowing  labor  to  leave  one  farm 
or  even  one  farmer  for  another  without  having  presented  his  case 
to  some  board  for  decisioin,  I believe  that  will  work  out  and  could 
I be  made  workable  and  would  avoid  a great  deal  of  this  unnecessary 
i moving  from  one  job  to  another.  A lot  of  people,  you  know,  are 

. in  the  habit  of  only  staying  a short  time  in  one  job,  and  then  they 

want  to  move  on  to  something  else. 

' Dr.  Weber.  You  understand  that  such  an  arrangement  will  have 
; to  be  contingent  upon  the  farmer  being  willing  to  accept  direction  in 
i terms  of  what  type  crop  he  is  raising.  For  example,  this  year  we 
were  supposed  to  adjust  our  agricultural  economy  to  the  war  produc- 
( tion.  Actually  we  have  not  done  it.  The  South  has  produced  about 
’ 4,000,000  bales  of  short-staple  cotton  more  than  was  provided  for  in 

the  food-for-victory  goals,  and  yet  the  farm  labor  has  harvested  those 
' 4.000,000  bales  of  cotton  that  we  don’t  need,  and  that  labor  might  have 

gone  into  the  harvesting  of  more  essential  crops.  Those  4,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  might  very  well  have  been  utilized — the  labor  to  pro- 
duce them — on  Ohio  farms  or  some  other  place.  So  that  as  we  tend 
to  approach  more  systematic  direction  of  one  phase  of  farm  economy, 
we  are  going  to  find  it  equally  necessary  to  impose  production  require- 
ments in  terms  of  what  harvest  they  will  derive  from  that  labor. 

Mr.  Hodsox.  But  may  I say  that  that  may  be  done  through  incentive 
payments  rather  than  through  attempted  force,  because  that  won’t 
work;  it  simply  will  not  work. 

Dr.  Weber.  This  is  what  the  labor  leaders  of  the  country  are  saying 
about  labor — that  freezing  won’t  work.  In  attempting  to  supply 
farm  labor,  it  may  be  that  the  way  to  do  that  perhaps  will  be  in  incen- 
tive payments  to  the  farmer,  so  that  when  they  go  to  a farmer  they  will 
be  able  to  tell  him  that  tliey  will  be  able  to  supply  him  with  the  labor 
if  he  will  produce  a certain  crop  which  is  necessary  for  the  war  effort 
with  that  labor.  But  you  say  that  that  won’t  work  because  you  can’t 
force  the  farmer  to  grow  what  he  does  not  want  to  grow.  You  have  to 
give  him  an  incentive  on  prices.  They  say,  “You  want  to  freeze  us  to 
a certain  crop.” 

Mr.  Hodsox.  I did  not  say  that  you  would  freeze  him.  You  should 
freeze  him  to  the  extent  that  he  has  to  comply  with  some  impartial 
board  as  to  whether  he  should  pay  a man  $40  a month  or  $50  or  $60  a 
month.  But  that  is  necessary  in' any  event,  even  without  any  board, 
because  if  a man  is  dissatisfied  with  his  pay,  I don’t  want  him,  be- 
cause he  won’t  be  any  good  anyway. 

Dr.  Weber.  If  the  Government  attempts  to  tell  every  faimer  what 
he  has  got  to  raise,  regardless,  there  is  a slight  tendency  of  the  old 
mule  to  balk. 

Mr.  Hodsox.  You  can’t  make  a man  produce  if  he  doesn’t  want  to. 

Dr.  Weber.  There  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  the  cat. 

Mr.  Hodsox.  The  farmers  are  generally  agreed  that  the  next  inove 
is  in  the  way  of  incentive  j)ayments.  Whether  anybody  likes  it  or 
not,  incentive  payments  is  the  only  Avay  to  bring  production  about. 
' I don’t  want  to  impose  upon  your  time 
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Dr.  Weber  (interposing).  Yon  go  right  ahead;  I have  all  the  time 

in  the  world.  , 

Mr.  Hodson.  As  a farmer  and  in  actual  contact  with  farmers,  Mr. 

Howell  has  all  of  this  data  on  Seneca  County  and  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties  which  would  in  a general  way  cover  jiractically  all 
of  the  other  agricultural  communities,  but  I think  I feel  from  the 
farmer’s  standpoint  the  situation  even  more  closely  than  our  extension 
agents  that  we  lean  on  so  much,  that  the  older  men  that  are  left  on 
these  farms  are  helpless.  I would  not  only  have  to  cite  my  own  in- 
stance—I am  using  a cane  today  that  I never  had  to  do  before— but 
I am  still  helping  when  I go  back  on  the  farm.  I milk  my  share  of 
the  cows  as  best  1 can.  I am  getting  to  an  age,  and  I have  arthritis, 
where  I cannot  do  the  whole  thing.  When  the  help  goes,  we  have  only 
one  alternative,  that  is  to  cut  down  to  what  we  can  take  care  of. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  women’s  help — or  ladies’  help,  because  the 
farm  lady  is  just  as  much  a lady  as  anyone  else.  I have  seen  what 
Mr.  Howell  has  pointed  out  over  and  over  and  over  again.  This 
summer  I was  riding  a combine  in  the  oats  field  beside  a neighboi . 
The  temperature  was  between  90°  and  100°  in  the  shade,  and  there 
were  two  brothers,  and  they  were  operating  each  other  s farms, 
they  were  cutting  their  oats,  and  it  was  very  heavy  this  year,  and 
their  wives  were  doing  the  shocking.  And  I. will  say  that  they  did 
a good  job,  better  than  my  hii-ed  man  did.  But  that  is  not  a con- 
servation of  labor.  Those  women,  one  of  them  got  in  the  hospital 
and  the  other  was  under  a doctor's  care  later,  and  that  is  what  it  is 
coming  to,  with  this  use  of  childi-en  and  ivomen  labor  on  the  farm. 
Farm  labor  is  too  heavy  for  women  in  90  percent  of  the  work,  and  I 
say  90  percent  of  the  women.  There  are  a few  of  course  that  are 
strong  enough  to  do  it,  but  if  that  is  to  be  carried  to  any  further 
extent,  and  even  to  the  extent  that  it  is  being  carried  now,  it  is 
o-oing  to  produce  an  absolute  injury  to  the  Nation  as  a whole  in  the 
days  to  come.  Women  that  are  pregnant,  carrying  children,  and 
women  that  will  later  be  carrying  children  are  out  there  impairing 
their  health  in  a way  that  will  be  not  only  to  themselves  a detriment, 
but  to  the  whole  community,  because  they  will  be  thrown  into  hos- 
pitals, on  public  care,  and  so  forth.  There  is  nothing  that  disgusts 
the  average  farmer  more  than  to  tell  him  that  you  are  going  to 
send  him  out  a bunch  of  girls  or  women  to  do  his  work.  Certain 
light  jobs  they  can  help  with,  yes,  such  as  picking  apples  and  things 
like  that  in  some  cases,  but  putting  a woman  on  the  mower  or  loading 
hay  and  operating  a tractor— and  I have  operated  one  for  25  years 
myself  on  the  farm,  and  I know  it  is  too  hard  work  for  an  average 
woman  to  be  doing,  and  I think  that  we  are  making  a great  mistake 
when  we  urge  that  type  of  labor  too  far.  It  has  got  to  be  more  of 
a volunteer  matter  than  a matter  of  pressure. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  think  that  the  use  of  women  down  on  the  farm 
has  got  to  be  surrounded  with  very  careful  safeguards? 

]\Ir.  H0D.SON.  Absolutely.  And  understand,  these  neighbors  of 
— they  are  comparatively  young  men,  ambitious,  but  they  cannot 
get  help,  and  they  want  their  cro])s  taken  care  of,  and  the  women  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  going  to  not  only  prove  a handicap, 
but  I think  it  is  going  to  put  these  boys  where,  at  an  age  where  they 
should  be  in  their  prime,  they  may  not  be  able  to  carry  on. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Whenever  we  have  a labor  problem  today,  somebody 
counsels — they  ask,  “Where  are  the  women?”  And  with  the  farmer 
shortage,  they  do  the  same  thing,  but  the  farmers  know  that  the 
women  cannot  do  the  heavy  work  on  the  fai’in. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Absolutely.  I have  been  running  a dairy  since  1898 — 
jiractically  all  my  life — but  my  Avife  has  never  learned  to  milk  a 
cow,  and  i am  proud  of  it. 

Dr.  Weber.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wanted  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Not  unlei^s  you  had  particular  questions. 

Dr.  Weber.  There  was  no  particular  question.  I might  say  that 
I think  the  testimony  of  both  of  you  gentlemen  from  Ohio  is  very 
excellent  and  verv  clear  and  very  much  down  to  the  ground.  We 
know  we  have  in  Washington  an  endless  number  of  people  that  con- 
sider  these  questions. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I want  to  say  that  I appreciate  your  position.  I have 
had  a little  experience  in  legislative  Avork  and  I had  12  or  15  years 
on  tlie  other  side  of  the  fence  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I under.stand 
your  jiroblem  jiretty  Avell. 

‘ Dr.  Weber.  Thank  you.  We  Avill  recess  iioav  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  10  o’clock. 

(AYliereiipon,  at  4:45  p.  m.,  a recess  Avas  taken  until  Tuesday. 
November  10, 1942.  at  10  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  or  the 
CoiMMm'EE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

W ashington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in 
room  310,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pepper  and  Milikin. 

Also  present:  Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  special  assistant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  hearing  Avill  now  begin. 

Please  state  your  name  and  address  and  the  capacity  in  which 
you  appear,  please,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  B.  ROBERTSON,  INTERNATIONAL  PRESI- 
DENT, BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINE- 

MEN 

Mr.  Robertson.  My  name  is  David  B.  Robertson,  international 
president,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  with 
headquarters  at  318  Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Senator  Pepper.  I'hank  you,  Mr.  Robertson.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  opening  my  statement,  I wish  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  this  committee  to  present  a few  views  on  this 
very  important  question. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  views,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson. 

Mr.  Robertson.  For  the  past  20  years  I have  been  president  of  a 
labor  organization  which  has  been  active  for  69  years  and  which 
represents  some  110,000  employees  engaged  in  engine  service  on  the 
American  and  Canadian  railroads.  I have  been  a part  of  the  labor 
movement  for  42  years.  During  those  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege, and  in  part  my  obligation,  to  observe  and  be  informed  with 
respect  to  government,  management,  and  labor  situations. 

Senator  Pepper.  Pardon  me,  you  say  your  organization  does  in- 
clude the  Canadian  railroads? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  All  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  have  jurisdiction 
in  Canada,  that  is,  those  men  engaged  in  transportation  activities 
in  Canada  belong  to  the  brotherhoods. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  good. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  I have  some  knowledge  of  how  labor  on  this  con- 
tinent feels,  as  members  of  my  organization  reside  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  and  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Any 
opinions  which  I express  here  will  necessarily  reflect  a composite  of 
their  points  of  view. 

As  we  were  in  the  last  war,  we  are.  in  the  present  conflict  interested 
in  our  members  who  are  in  the  armed  forces.  Three  thousand 
members  of  our  brotherhood  have  left  their  normal  tasks,  and  our 
brotherhood  pays  their  dues  and  makes  their  life  insurance  pay- 
ments while  they  are  in  the  service  of  the  Allied  nations.  They 
are  still  our  members. 

I say  to  you  that  the  members  of  onr  organization  and  their  neigh- 
bors are  earnestly  conscious  of  what  it  takes  to  l)ring  victory  to  our 
armed  forces.  They  are  not  hesitating  and  will  not  hesitate  to  sacri- 
fice fully  to  help  smash  the  Axis.  In  the  civilian  requirements  for 
war,  they  fnlly  respond;  they  will  move  quickly  and  with  efficiency 
every  ton  of  war  materials  and  necessary  civilian  goods  demanded  of 
the  rails.  Their  morale  is  high,  because  they  are  free  and  not  under 
compulsion  of  law  or  Government  edict.  They  are  already  com- 
pletely organized  and  highly  responsive  to  whatevei'  Government 
requires  in  order  to  win  this  war.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to 
extend  themselves  of  their  own  volition  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their 
ability  and  endurance  but  they  do  not  need,  or  desire  outside  com- 
pulsion. 

I believe  that  inoderatinn,  restraint,  and  cooperation  in  the  war 
effort  are  definitelv  essential  attributes  of  all  American  labor  today. 


ment  may  work  in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  in  their  administration. 
I believe  with  this  human  material.  ]irofonndly  conscious  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process,  you  can  mold  a force  vastly  superior  to  any  com- 
pulsory system  of  regimentation. 

It  is  tlie  responsibility  of  Government  to  lead  this  tremendous  force 
by  efficient  and  dependable  direction  toward  the  gi-eatest  possible  u.se 
of  the  Nation’s  manpower. 

There  is  little  or  no  confusion  in  ( ur  ranks  concerning  the  war  and 
its  dire  necessities;  but  there  has  been  observed  consiclerable  serious 
confusion  in  the  councils  of  government  as  to  what  we  are  expected  to 
do  to  help  streamline  the  processes  in  order  to  win  the  war.  There 
seems  to  lie  a lack  of  unity  here  respecting  the  direction  of  manpower ; 
the  piling  of  agency  on  agency,  the  lack  of  dependable  data  to  point 
the  Avay  of  what  is  required  of  us.  Frankly,  gentlemen,  we  want 
leadership  and  intelligent  direction,  not  compulsion;  for  with  com- 
pulsion comes  moral  unwillingness,  the  disintegration  of  freedom  and 
the  loss  of  essential  morale  on  which  the  winning  of  this  war  abso- 
lutely depends. 

I am  mindful  of  what  the  President,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
said,  and  I quote : 

It  may  be  that  all  of  our  volunteer  effort — however  well-intentioned  and  well- 
administered — will  not  suffice  to  solve  the  itrtfhlem.  In  that  case,  we  '^hall  have 
to  adopt  new  legislation. 

And  again  he  said,  and  I quote  further : 

We  shall  be  compelled  to  stop  workers  from  moving  from  one  war  job  to 
another  as  a matter  of  personal  preference;  to  stop  employers  from  stealing 
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labor  from  each  other;  to  use  oMer  men  and  handicapped  people  and  married 
women. 

The  root  causes  of  this  condition — the  real  causes — are  not  found 
amongst  the  workers.  Perhaps  we  haven’t  the  time  now  to  find  the.se 
root  causes,  for  the  wiimiiig  of  this  war  is  so  urgent. 

As  Rubber  Administrator  Jeffers  has  recently  so  aptly  said: 

The  whole  damned  thing  has  been  muddled  up  for  months,  and  I’m  going 
through  with  this  or  else — . 

The  manpower  qtiestion  is  admittedly  mnddled.  Irresponsible 
orders  are  given,  almost  by  private  initiative,  as  witness  the  recent 
proposal  of  representatives  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  for  freezing  of  maintenance 
workers  at  46  cents  an  hour,  chiefly  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
in  12  Western  States;  also  because  of  a claimed  shortage  of  labor, 
the  suggestion  of  importation  of  4,000  Mexican  laborers,  when  9,000 
American  workers  were  available  for  those  4,000  jobs. 

If  there  is  sonietliing  Avrong  with  the  operation  of  Selective  Ser- 
vice in  its  proper  coordination  with  the  policies  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  the  course  of  eorrection  should  promptly  be  set. 
I have  followed  the  debates  in  Congress  on  this  question;  I under- 
stand that  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  Avill  be  ready  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1943,  with  data  on  the  occupational  life  of  43,000,000  Ameri- 
cans, During  the  Senatorial  discussion  on  this  subject,  I experi- 
enced considerable  surprise.  Senator  Austin,  who  ably  discussed  this 
question,  said : 

If  it  is  assumed  that  information  given  to  us  through  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate  is  true,  that  it  takes  from  ir»  to  18  civilians  in  pro- 
duction, or  in  our  industries,  to  sustain  properly  one  man  in  the  field  of 
battle,  15  times  7,500,0ii0  (our  projected  armed  forces)  is  112..500,000,  and  if 
it  be  true  that  we  have  only  between  60,000,000  and  65,000,000  working  units  to 
IK^rform  the  service  of  112.(K)0,<XX),  we  face  a serious  problem.' 

That  is  an  excerpt  frt)m  page  8720.  Congressional  Record.  October 
20,  1942. 

Such  impossible  and  confusing  statistics  leave  us  despondent  and 
perplexed. 

To  us,  representing  labor,  the  solving  of  the  problem  seems  to  be 
a relatively  simple  task.  Gentlemen,  the  maiqiower  problem,  we 
believe,  can  be  overcome  by  forthrightness  of  leadership  and  by 
national  standardization  of  working  conditions,  wages,  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  overtime  rates.  By  forthrightness  of  leader- 
ship we  mean  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  typified  by  Justice 
Byrnes  and  Bill  Jeffers.  We  can  depend  on  their  forthrightness. 
We  know  that  they  are  fair,  that  they  are  thinking  only  of  sustain- 
ing high  public  morale  and  of  victory  in  the  war  effort.  That  is 
what  we  favor.  If  such  leadership  informs  us  that  standardization 
of  Avorking  conditions,  of  Avages,  and  of  adjustment  of  OA^ertime 
rates  are  neoessary  as  a j)art  of  the  Avar  effort,  let  us  all  eoojterate 
ill  Avorking  it  out.  The  organization  I represent  is  prepared  to  do  its 
part.  That  Avill  obviate  iiiiatiug  and  other  shifts  in  manpoAver 
arii^ing  out  of  diffeioiitials  in  wages  and  Avorkiug  conditions  and  the 
freezing  of  employment  would  not  be  necessary. 

From  folloAving  the  recoi’d  of  Congre.ss,  I take  it  that  the  admin- 
i.stration  has  in  the  cour<e  of  prejiai'ation  complete  data  conceiaiing 
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the  su]iply  of  labor.  This  should  be  extended  and  kept  up  currently^ 
and  government,  management,  and  labor  should  be  advised  regard- 
ing the  changing  conditions  indicated  by  this  study.  This  data  on 
the  labor  supply  should  include  the.  manpower  re<piirenients  for  the 
armed  forces  and  for  war  industries.  It  should  also  include  the 
number  of  men  deferred  in  critical  war  industries,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  other  services.  There  should,  however,  be  no  evasion 
permitted  from  the  military  services  only  because  of  such  non- 
military requirements.  Necessity  to  the  war  effort  should  be  the 
guide — not  the  general  class  of  occupation  of  the  labor  supply. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  utmost  consultation 
between  management  and  labor  for  agreement  on  fixed  wage  scales 
for  every  occupational  group  for  all  critical  war  industries.  The 
number  of  hours  worked  each  week  by  all  of  these  occupational  groups 
should  be  increased  if  it  is  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis. 

In  Europe,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  con- 
duct of  war  has  been  the  dispersal  of  war  production  plants.  Germany 
was  tlie  originator  of  great  efficiency  in  this  matter.  The  British  have 
also  achieved  wide  success  in  this  respect.  Frequent  bombings  have 
made  this  process  imj^erative  for  them.  We,  in  this  country,  perhaps 
less  susceptible  to  such  warfare,  should  nevertheless  follow  the  exmn- 
ple  set.  Government  contracts  for  war  supplies  shoulcl  be  shifted 
from  manpower  shortage  areas  to  areas  where  manpoAver  is  or  will  be 
available.  Such  a dispersal  manifestly  should  benefit  the  war  effort. 

It  is  very  important  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
universal  the  establishment  of  management -labor  committees  in  Avar 
industries.  The  consultative  method  from  the  top  of  the  war  effort 
to  its  bottom  is  essential.  We  do  not  want  the  representation  of  our 
interest  to  extend  to  actual  administration  of  government.  We  believe 
that  this  Avould  result  in  serious  confusion.  We  have  obserATd  the 


failure  in  this  respect  of  so-called  dollar-a-year  men,  Avho  seem  many 
times  to  yield  in  their  decisions  to  ttie  interest  which  pays  them  their 
real  Avages. 

W’'e  earnestly  believe  that  if  you  in  this  great  deliberatiA-e  assembly 
will  preserve  the  freedom  of  labor,  you  Avill  be  contributing  in  the 
largest  sense  to  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise  and  the  freedom  of 
the  democratic  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  alloAv  the  regi- 
mentation of  labor  to  be  accomplished,  you  will  be  simply  paving  tlie 
way  for  the  eATiitual  regimentation  of  all  enterprise — and.  in  the  end, 
for  the  regimentation  of  the  entire  American  society. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Robertson,  I judge  you  to  believe  that  ade- 
quacy of  planning  and  efficiency  of  administration  of  the  machinery 
set  up  for  handling  the  manpower  question  would  obviate  the  necessity 
for  compulsion  or  coercion  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  feeling  exactly. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  as  you  suggest,  that  would  contemplate  the 
harmonizing  of  the  whole  program.  For  example,  as  you  said,  the 
location  of  an  industry  with  respect  to  the  labor  supply,  and  without 
ignoring  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Pepper.  If,  after  an  efficient  organization  sliould  be  set  up, 
and  fairly  and  i-easonably  tried,  there  should  be  fomul  one  point,  or 
another,  A\here  tliei’c  might  be  some  pressure  reiiuired  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Government,  r>r  authority  in  some  responsible  person  to  act,  inso- 
far as  making  the  feAv  Avho  might  be  delinquent  come  for-Avard  and  do 
their  duty,  then  Avould  lx>  the  time  to  consider  Avhat  isolated  cases  of 
that  sort  might  appear? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  true.  Senator;  but  our  exjierieiu'e  has  been, 
I think  I can  state  definitely,  that  there  is  not  a manpoAver  question, 
insofar  as  labor  is  concerned,  that  labor  cannot  solve.  AVe  have  our 
members,  and  the  Avhole  raihvay  industry  is  practically  K>0  percent 
organized.  AVe  IniAe  our  lodges  located  in  every  city.  toAvn,  and 
hamlet  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  Canada.  AA'e  have  direct  communi- 
cation Avith  tluni.  AA"e  are  in  contact  Avith  all  of  them,  once  a month 
through  our  magazine  and  through  our  monthly  bulletin  that  goes 
out  to  all,  in  Aviiich  Ave  keep  them  advised  of  deA’elopments  in  the 
industry. 

AA’^e  have  not  found  a problem  arising  since  Avar  Avas  declared,  that  is, 
insofar  as  labor's  interest  in  it  Avas  concerned,  that  A\-e  have  been 
unable  to  solve,  because,  as  I say.  Ave  have  3.000  members  for  aa'Iioiu 
AA'e  are  paying  assessments  Avho  are  in  the  armed  forces  all  over  the 
AAorld.  XoAv,  Ave  are  beginning  to  bury  them,  their  remains  are 
coming  home.  They  are  boys  Avho  are  interested  in  Avinning  the  Avar, 
and  I say  to  you,  there  is  not  a labor  problem  involving  the  shortage 
of  maiqioAver’that  Ave  could  not  solve  if  we  got  cooperation  of  Govern- 
ment and  management. 

Senator  I’epper.  Are  all  your  men  employed  noAv,  iMr.  Robertson? 

Mr.  Roberts: IN.  Yes,  sir;  except  AA’here  there  is  a dropping  off  of 
activity,  say,  in  the  Lake  country,  AA'here  A\e  haA’e  our  seasonal  Avork, 
but  those  in  transportation  there,  those  men  could  be  shifted  around 
to  take  care  of  the  manpower  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  your  men  being  alloAved  an  opportunity  to 
Avork  a reasonable  number  of  hours  a week? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir,  our  road  men  who  work  largely  on  a 
mileage  basis,  are  all  exceeding  their  mileage  limitations  and  doing 
AvhateATr  their  service  requires. 

Senator  Pepper.  A"ou  feel,  then,  that  any  Avork  required  of  your 
members,  through  your  organization  and  its  branches  which  are 
Avidely  scattered,  and  through  your  exiAerience.  that  you  are  able  to 
bring  in  the  necessary  manpower  that  might  be  required  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes.  sir;  if  the  railroads  cooperate  and  Government 
Avill  cooperate.  Ave  think  Ave  can  solve  it:  but  the  trouble  is.  there  are 
no  particular  ones,  there  is  no  one  ]iarticular  person,  a particular  head 
to  Avhich  Ave  can  go  Avith  our  pi'oblems. 

Noav,  Ave  are  facing  a shortage  of  manpoAver  in  some  localities  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  housing  facilities,  such  as  at  Needles,  Seligman. 
and  BarstoAv  on  the  Santa  Ee.  and  half  a dozen  more  places  out  on  the 
AA'estern  Pacific,  out  in  the  California  country,  and  Ave  luiA-e  gone  from 
one  agency  or  from  one  ])erson  to  another,  trying  to  get  cooperation 
from  somebody,  just  Avho,  Ave  do  not  know,  AYe  have  been  to  the 
management,  Ave  liaA'e  been  to  the  O.  D.  T.,  we  have  talked  to  the 
ManpoAver  Board,  and  last  night  I wrote  to  the  AYar  Production 
B(jard,  Labor  Division,  to  see  if  they  knew  what  to  do. 
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Maniiireiueiit  claims  thev  are  shori  on  those  houses  and  cannot  <ret 
tliein  set  up  for  our  men. 

Now,  when  you  run  over  IGO  or  170  miles  a day,  and  put  in  some  8 or 
10  hours  doin^  it,  j'ou  have  got  to  have  some  place  to  rest  in  order  to 
recruit  your  strength  to  make  that  return  trip  home,  to  the  home 
terminai.  Now,  wliere  there  is  an  Army  camp  situated,  the  housing 
situation  has  become  acute  and  the  liouses  have  been  taken  over  and 
taken  away  from  tlie  railroad  people,  and  the  railroads  seem  to  have 
failed  in  their  effort  to  provide  facilities  for  the  men  and  say  that 
they  liave  been  unable  to  get  the  materials,  but  still,  the  men — are 
they  supposed  to  sit  on  a park  bench  and  get  their  rest  that  way,  can 
they  not  have  some  place  to  sleep  between  trips?  That  is  something 
that  no  one  person,  no  group  of  persons  running  this  thing  seem  to 
be  able  to  do,  to  furnish  those  facilities,  and  that  is  why  we  think 
if  there  is  a reorganization  so  that  there  is  one  head  to  bring  these 
problems  to,  that  the  public  could  be  serviced,  and  the  public  and 
the  country's  interest  better  served. 

Senator  "Pia>rER.  In  other  words,  you  suggest  that  the  (piestion  of 
housing  is  a factor  inextricably  woven  in  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Kobektsox.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  take  your  problem 
in  these  manpower  situations  to  that  one  head,  and  get  them  solved? 

Mr.  Kobertson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  effect  of  it,  that  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  to  one  person  and  get  tliem  solved. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  National  Housing  Administration,  I suppose, 
regards  itself  as  more  or  less  of  an  independent  agency — have  you 


been  to  them  ? 

]\Ir.  Kobertson.  No,  sir;  the  most  consolation  I have  gotten  out  of 
it  yet  is  what  I got  out  of  the  Man|)ower,  of  the  labor  consultant  of 
tile  War  Production  Board  yesterday,  when  he  said  they  were  going 
to  have  a meeting  last  night  and  if  1 would  give  him  a memorandum, 
he  would  bring  the  matter  up  and  see  what  they  could  do  about  getting 
priority  for  materials.  It  is  just  like  a ball  of  string.  If  someone 
would  "find  a way  to  concentrate  this  question  of  manpower  in  .some 
particular  spot  where  people  know  wheie  to  go,  we  can  solve  these 
problems. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Weber  wouM  like  to  ask  you  some  (juestions, 
Mr.  Kobertson. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Very  well. 

Dr.  Weber.  Has  there  been  any  demand  for  railway  workers  that 
your  union  has  not  been  able  to  supi'ly  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  WiaiER.  Do  you  have  memlK-rs  who  are  unemployed  or  who 
are  partly  employed  who  could  be  submitted  if  the  demand  existed 
for  their  labor  ? 

Mr.  R0BERT.S0N.  Yes,  sir.  Down  on  the  Monon  Railroad,  we  have 
firemen,  215  firemen  are  on  that  railroad  and  200  have  been  fur- 
loughed— 100,  I should  say,  have  been  furloughed,  and  we  have  .sent 
about  50  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is,  some  railroads  are  working  at  a very  high 
degree  of  utilization,  others  are  not  overloaded,  and  the  result  is  that 
in  some  areas  your  men  are  partially  employed  and  in  other  ai-eas  they 
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are  fully  employed,  that  is,  in  some  cases  where  there  is  no  excejitional 
load  ? 

Mr.  R0BERT.S0N.  There  are  not  very  many  furloughed,  though ; that 
is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  Does  any  plan  exi.st,  or  has  any  discussion  been  had  of 
a plan,  to  transfer  workers  from  one  road,  that  are  not  being  used 
so  much,  to  other  roads? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No  general  plan  has  been  set  up  for  that  purpose, 
but  that  is  a general  practice  in  the  railroad  industry. 

During  the  winter,  men  on  our  lakes,  when  the  lake  trade  is  closed, 
are  out  of  work,  and  if  any  of  the  southern  or  western  roads  need 
firemen  or  engineers,  men  trained  in  train  service,  we  undertake  to 
supply  them;  but  I think  it  might  be  well  to  supplement  that  state- 
ment with  this  particular  point: 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  question  of  a shortage  of 
manpower  in  the  railroad  industry  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
railway  labor  organizations  by  management,  except  in  a very  few 
isolated  cases,  and  when  those  matters  were  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, we  immediately  filled  the  orders,  but  we  have  made  no  effort  so 
far  to  organize  an  employment  agency  among  ourselves,  which  is 
certainly  possible,  to  provide  for  the  shortage  of  manpower  in  the 
railroad  industry  because  Ave  have  been  relying  on  management  to 
bring  to  ns  its  problem  of  shortage  of  manpower,  or  its  different  prob- 
lems in  that  line,  that  might  go  beyond  normal  requirements  of 
management  for  different  cla.sses  of  service.  Only  recently,  about  10 
■days  ago,  Ave  met  Avith  the  committee  of  railroad  presidents  and  the 
office  of  the  O.  D.  T.,  and  set  up  a joint  man ag-ement -labor  committee; 
that  is,  separate  committees  Avere  set  up,  but  they  agreed  to  meet 
jointly  and  to  discuss  our  various  problems  and  also  furnish  the 
O.  I).  T.  Avith  such  information  as  it  may  desire  from  us  on  matters 
in  wliich  it  is  thought  Ave  have  an  interest. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  know  of  any  management  official  in  tlie  rail- 
Avay  industry  that  has  proposed  a compulsory  freezing  of  raihvay 
labor?  IlaA’e  any  of  them  made  any  proposal  to  the  railway  unions, 
or  publicly,  for  freezing  raihvay  labor? 

Mr.  R0BERT.SON.  None  that  I knoAv  of. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  at  the  time  that  Congre.ss  is  considering  sev- 
eral i)ills  for  compulsory  control  over  manpoAver,  prior  to  10  days 
ago  there  had  been  no  joint  meeting  of  management  and  labor  Avith 
relation  to  the  manpoAA'er  on  the  railroads?  • 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  that  I knoAV  of. 

Dr.  Weber.  Dch\s  that  exist  in  regard  to  any  training  progiam 
sponsored  by  the  GoA^ernment  or  directed  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  maiqioAver  on  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Robfrt.son.  Not  insofar  as  the  transimrtation  men  are  con- 
cerned, l)iit  I cannot  speak  for  the  .shopmen.  Mr.  JcAvell,  Avho  Avill 
folloAv  me,  Avill  ]ierha])s  be  able  to  ansAver  that,  but  insofar  as  our 
Avorkmeii  are  concerned,  it  takes  a long  while  to  train  those  men. 

In  other  Avoids,  Avhen  a man  ajiplies  for  Avork  Avith  a railroad,  Avhen 
he  passes  the  required  examination,  the  sy.stem  of  training  requires 
him  to  get  out  and  go  along  Avith  an  engineer  and  a fireman  and 
Avork,  anyAvhere  from  a Aveek  to  30  days,  learning  hoAV  to  fire,  learn- 
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the  nidinieiits  or  the  piimarv  work  and  duties  of  a locomotive 
fireman,  and  then  lie  goes  on  as  a finman. 

Dr.  Weber.  Have  you  had  a chance  to  read  the  late  report  of  the 
Tolan  committee? 

Kobertson.  Xo,  sii-;  I have  not. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  it  is  your  feeling  that  we  definitely  need  a central- 
ization of  authority  in  the  field  of  manpower? 

Mr.  Kobertson.  Absolutely. 

Dr.  Weber.  Xow,  do  you  consider  that  this  management-labor  com- 
mittee set-ipi  at  O.  D.  T.  will  handle  manpower  problems  in  relation 


to  railroads? 

Mr.  Robertson.  We  are  going  to  undertake  to  do  it,  if  management 
brings  that  up.  You  see,  we  are  relying  on  management  to  let  us 
know  where  they  are  short,  because  they  are  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions, and  if  they  will  bring  up  the  problems  of  manpower  we  will 
undertake  to  help  solve  them. 

We  are  going  to  collaborate  in  evi*ry  way  possible.  We  are  going 
to  ask  other  organizations  in  transpoi  tation  to  cooperate  with  us.  We 
ai'e  going  to  set  up  a bureau  of  our  own,  and  we  are  just  starting  now 
to  put  out,  all  over  the  country,  inquiries  concerning  not  only  the 
furloughed  men  in  the  industry,  available  men  who  have  been  laid  off 
on  account  of  age — that  has  been  a rule  for  a number  of  years — we 
are  going  to  ask  them  to  help  us,  each  of  them,  and  report  to  us  who 
they  know  that  we  might  be  able  to  use  and  where  they  can  be  found, 
and,  furthermore,  we  exj>ect  to  ask  these  men  to  see  if  each  cannot 
locate  a man  who  can  be  used  in  the  railroad  service.  When  we  are 
recruiting  jnen  for  our  service,  or  undertaking  to  find  manpower  in  a 
rush  of  business,  we  utilize  our  manpower,  every  man  available,  in 
every  little  town,  around  throughout  the  country,  and  they  bring  in 
their  sons,  or  their  brothers,  or  a farmer  who  might  live  next  door,  and 
they  get  him  in  the  service  and  we  can  do  a great  deal  of  work  in  that 
respect.  That,  really,  has  not  even  been  explored  up  to  the  present 
time. 


Dr.  Weber.  I think  that  is  all  I have. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Robertson,  we  thank  you  very  much.  That 
has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  I believe  you  said  IMr.  Harrison,  or  is  it  Mr.  Jewell, 
who  will  come  next? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Jewell  will  follow  me  if  you  have  no  objection. 
Senator. 

How  have  you  been,  sir? 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  mighty  glad  to  have  you  up  here  with  us 
today. 

Mr.  Harrison,  will  you  state  your  full  name,  your  address,  and  your 
official  position  for  the  record,  pleas<i. 


STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  M.  HARRISON,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Mr.  Harrison.  I am  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  and  Station  Employees. 

That  is  an  international  union  holding  contracts  with  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  covering  285,000  of  the  less  than 
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1,500,000  railway  workers,  and  it  has  in  actual  membership  in  excess 
of  200,000  of  those  workers. 

Senator  Pepper.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Robertson,  did  you  state  the  membership  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  110,000. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you ; I wanted  to  be  sure. 

Continue,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Our  organization  might  be  called  the  white-collar 
organization,  and  in  addition  to  that,  it  represents  the  men  that  actu- 
ally handle  the  less-than-carload  freight,  the  baggage,  and  mail,  and 
look  after  the  transportation  of  passengers. 

They  operate  the  controls  and  prepare  the  directions  for  the  move- 
ment of  railway  traffic. 

Xow,  my  appearance  here  in  connection  with  the  manpower  prob- 
lem, I think,  ought  to  be  explained  clearly,  and  that  it  is  by  request 
of  your  committee.  I do  not  presume  to  know  a great  deal  about  the 
manpower  problem,  but  being  in  a large  industry  and  associated  di- 
rectly with  those  problems  every  day,  necessarily  I have  given  thought 
to  the  matters,  and  I want  to  discuss  the  problem  solely  from  a stand- 
point of  experience  in  relation  to  our  own  industry  and  its  relation 
to  the  national  problem. 

First,  I take  up  our  own  industry. 

We  now  have  in  service  in  the  United  States,  as  of  the  last  report 
available,  September  1942, 1,329,000  full-time  railroad  workers.  There 
is  not,  at  this  time,  any  shortage  of  manpower  in  our  industry  except 
in  the  California  area,  and  the  shortage  in  that  area  exists  in  practi- 
cally every  branch  of  the  service.  The  shortage  is  more  pronounced 
and  more  acute  in  the  low-wage-paying  occupations,  principally  those 
of  track  labor,  men  engaged  in  handling  less-than-carload  freight, 
and  laborers  in  and  around  the  shops  and  other  operating  depart- 
ments of  the  railroads. 

Aside  from  that,  there  is  no  shortage  of  manpower  in  our  industry 
at  the  present  time.  Now,  the  present  working  force  of  1,329,000  full 
opportunity  jobs  compares  with  2,020,000  during  the  last  war.  We  are 
now  650,000  below  what  we  were  in  the  last  war.  Our  railroad  in- 
dustry today  is  handling  a greater  total  volume  of  business  than  at 
any  other  time  in  its  history,  measured  by  gross  ton-miles  and  meas- 
ured by  passenger-miles.  Our  passenger  business,  representing  the 
movement  of  troops  by  direction,  as  well  as  individuals,  has  juni])ed 
about  150  percent  since  the  7th  of  December  last  year,  1941 — it  has 
increased  about  150  percent. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  strain  on  the  industry  to 
handle  the  demand  for  the  movement  of  passenger  traffic.  That  is 
due  to  insufficiency  of  physical  facilities,  and  that  present  shortage 
grows  out  of  the  recent  past  when  passenger  traffic  was  declining  and 
there  was  no  need  for  developing  or  building  of  additional  passenger 
facilities. 

They  are  making  shifts  now  from  branch  lines  to  main  lines  for 
much  of  the  passenger  equipment,  and  we  are  able  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem now,  but  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  passenger-movement  prob- 
lem is  going  to  be  very  difficult  in  the  not  far  distant  future  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  additional  power  in  the  way  of  locomotives 
and  additional  power  in  the  way  of  equipment. 
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Manpower  is  adequate  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see  noM’,  ll^iere  is  no 
shortage  problem  now,  nor  will  there  be  any. 

Our  situation  is  much  the  same  in  i-egard  to  moving  the  freight 
traffic. 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt,  please? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  have  you  any  figures  as  to  what  is  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  workers  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  in  my  organization  I have  no  exact  figures,  but 
we  operate  an  insurance  department  in  our  organization.  Each  mem- 
ber by  payment  of  his  dues  automatically,  through  that,  becomes  a mem- 
ber of  our  insurance  department.  We  compute  an  insurance  cost  age 
figure  in  order  to  determine  how  our  fund  is  operating,  and  it  is  exam- 
ined annually  by  actuaries;  from  statistics  we  keep,  our  average  cost 
age,  last  year  when  we  computed  the  figure,  was  about  39. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  have  women  as  well  as  men  in  your  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  a large  number  of  women  and  I shall  get 
around  to  a discussion  of  that  very  shortly,  as  to  a method  of  supplying 
additional  manpower. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  freight  situation,  we  have  to  have  more 
freight  equipment  because  we  are  just  getting  every  ounce  that  is  in 
the  equipment  out  of  it  now,  and  iO  days  ago  we  moved  the  greatest 
number  of  carloads  of  freight  ever  moved  in  the  history  of  our  industry 
in  a single  day.  It  exceeded  a million  cars  during  a recent  week.  We 
have  to  have  more  equipment  and  that  is  an  acute  problem  now  and  will 
be  very  serious  if  it  is  not  met  very  quickly. 

There  is  no  problem  in  regard  to  manpower  in  the  movement  of 
freight  and  there  will  not  be  any  serious  problem  in  the  movement  of 
freight  so  far  as  manpower  is  concerned. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  that  manpower 
in  our  industry.  For  my  particular  group,  which  is  a very  important 
group  as  things  go,  in  this  fashion — we  are  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lejii — up  to  the  close  of  September  of  this  year,  approximately  9,000  of 
our  members  had  been  taken  into  the  military  forces.  Here  ig  what 
we  do,  just  as  soon  as  one  leaves:  We  ask  the  management  to  offer  the 
wife  of  that  employee  leaving  for  military  service  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  work  on  tlie  lowe.st  or  last  job  on  the  roster  (having  senior- 
ity) and  of  course  under  seniority  we  move  everybody  up  that  can 
liold  the  job  above  him,  and  if  it  haj>pens  to  be  a single  peivon,  we  say 
to  that  person  leaving  for  the  aiTUt'd  forces,  “Have  you  got  a sister,  a 
cousin,  or  some  other  relative  that  you  would  like  to  see  us  put  to  work 
while  you  are  gone?”  And  in  that  way  we  are  bringing  those  people 
into  occupations,  where  the  women  can  carry  on  while  the  men  are 


gone. 


A X.  _ 

Now,  there  is  a large  reservoir  of  womanpower  in  the  country,  and 
if  everybody  would  undertake  to  make  it  a job  of  their  own,  of  getting 
that  womaiij)ower  in  the  industry,  Ave  can  inci-ease  the  available  man- 
poAver  and  draA\'  from  the  potential  supply  sufficient  I think  to  meet 
our  problem. 

Noav,  Avhat  is  our  problem?  Naturally,  as  I understand  it  at  the 
present  time,  Ave  liaA'e  about  million  peo]ile  that  might  be  regarded 
as  Avorkers:  G0y2  million,  and  "that  is  divided  of  course  betAveen  our 
industrial  Avorking  jiopulation  and  our  agricultural  Avorking  popula- 
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tion  over  the  age  of  14.  At  the  present  time  there  is  close  to  .54,000,000 
engaged  in  industrial  and  agi’icultural  pursuits,  so  we  still  have  avail- 
able in  nonessential  industries  a large  supply  of  labor  and  Ave  still 
have  available  this  large  pool  of  AvomanpoAver  that  can  be  brought  into 
industry  if  it  is  properly  organized.  That  is  going  to  have  to  be  done. 

Noav,  the  jiroblem  seems  to  be,  in  regard  to  manpoAver,  hoAv  to  get 
the  job  done.  These  figures  that  you  hear  quoted  around  here  of 
about  15  persons  being  required  back  in  production  to  support  one 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  is  just  a lot  of  nonsense.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  that.  You  can  take  one  person  engaged  in  combat,  that  is, 
one  that  is  actually  fighting — you  are  not  going  to  have  7^2  million 
fighting  at  one  time;  you  might  liaAT,  probably,  a million  or  a million 
and  a half,  or  possibly  2,000,000,  from  all  past  indications — and  sup- 
])ose  you  had  2,000,000  actually  engaged  m fighting.  It  may  take 
all  the  Avay  from  12  to  17  to  serve  each  of  them,  or  support  them, 
and  if  you  had  2,000,000  actually  fighting  and  it  took  17  for  each  one, 
then  you  Avould  need  34,000,00i)  to  supply  those  2,000,000  in  actual 
combat.  Then  you  AA'ould  need  those  to  supply  those  not  in  actual 
combat,  and  tliat  number  Avould  be  very,  very  small,  from  all  Ave  can 
learn  of  the  production  demands  and  needs  of'  the  Military  Establish- 
ment of  the  Nation. 


Noav,  Ave  only  have  available  in  the  country  so  much  manpoAver,  and 
it  is  a question  of  apportioning  the  manpoAver  betAA'een  the  armed 
forces  and  the  organization  necessary  to  sustain  the  armed  forces. 
That  can  be  done,  from  all  that  seems  to  be  available  on  the  subject, 
if  it  is  properly  organized. 

Now,  hoAv  to  organize  it?  It  is  our  judgment — maybe  Ave  are  not 
absolutely  correct  on  it,  maybe  I don’t  know  the  full  facts,  but  Ave 
have  thought  about  it — there  just  is  not  any  Avell-defined  plan  or 
intelligent  organization  dealing  Avith  the  manpoAver  problem  at  the 
jiresent  time,  because  the  responsibility  is  divided  betAveen  so  many 
GoATrnment  agencies  having  authority  in  the  same  fields  that  there 
is  an  overlapping  of  effort,  as  Avell  as  an  overlapping  of  authority, 
and  that  has  preA’ented,  in  my  judgment,  the  accompli-shment  of  any 
Avell-formed,  coordinated,  Avell-directed  plan  to  meet  the  problem. 

Now,  we  have  some  definite  recommendations  to  make. 

Our  railroad  groups  had  a meeting  here  some  10  days  ago,  after 
conferring  for  2 or  3 days  with  the  ManpoAver  Commission  and  the 
military  organization  that  was  represented  in  the  ManpoAver  Com- 
mission, and  I Avant  to  offer  some  direct  suggestions  as  to  the  over- 
all handling  of  the  manpower  problem. 

I think  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  determine  how 
much  manpoAver  is  available  by  occupational  groups  in  each  State. 
Noav,  that  has  not  been  done,  as  I understand  it.  This  question- 
naire that  has  been  circulated  to  those  of  us  Avho  were  required  to 
register  recently  only  asks  for  ansAvers  as  to  certain  skills.  There 
is  not  an  inveiitory'  of  manpoAver  and  undoubtedly  it  Avould  not 
uncover  and  develop  and  supply  the  essential  information. 

The  first  thing  Ave  ought  to  knoAv  is,  how  much  manpoAver  is  avail- 
able, where  is  it  located,  and  what  can  that  manpoAver  do;  not 
Avhat  it  is  doing  uoaa* — what  it  is  doing  uoav  plus  Avhat  it  can  do. 
There  are  lots  of  people  in  this  country,  you  knoAv,  that  are  in 
occupations  today,  b^^  force  of  circumstances,  that  undoubtedly  have 
skills  that  AA’ould'be  useful  in  times  such  as  these. 
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Just  off  the  record,  and  personallj’,  I am  a skilled  mechanic.  I 
was  a mechanic  before  I was  a cleuk.  I used  to  >\*ork  at  the  trade 
in  the  railroad  industry  as  a skilhal  mechanic.  I have  been  in  office 
clerical  work  now  since  1918.  I imagine  I could  ^o  out  and  do  a 
job  equal  to  the  others  even  now,  if  it  came  time  for  it,  and  if  the 
country  needed  my  services  in  that  capacity,  I could  still  do  a good 
job  and  there  are  a good  many  more  that  can  do  the  same  thing. 
So,  if  you  ask  them  to  give  you  the  information  with  respect  to 
their  present  occupations,  you  do  not  determine  the  full  resources  of 
the  manpower  of  the  Nation,  That  ought  to  be  done.  We  ought  to 
have  a national  I'egistration  day  for  everj’  person  that  can  walk  or 
crawl  to  the  registration  place,  and  find  out  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  thej’^  can  do.  That  includes  the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 

Now,  after  we  find  out  what  our  storehouse  consists  of,  then  we 
ought  to  determine  how  many  persons,  including  women,  are  avail- 
able in  each  State  that  are  presently  unemployed  in  a compensable 
occupation,  who  can  be  trained  for  war  work. 

We  ought  to  determine  how  many  new  workers  will  l)ecome  avail- 
able each  6 months,  in  6-month  periods,  for  the  future.  That  repre- 
sents the  youngsters  growing  up,  and  other  sources  that  it  may  ulti- 
mately become  necessarv  to  tap,  anti  to  utilize. 

Then,  we  ought  to  determine  how  many  workers  are  available  in 
each  State,  now  employed  in  servit  es  and  professions  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  that  are  not  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  that 
can  be  progressively  reduced,  or  t an  be  abandoned.  These  workers 
can  then  be  released  for  war  work  as  our  war  ])roductit)u  manpower 
needs  increase. 

Briefly,  what  I mean  by  that  is,  there  are  a lot  t)f  things  that  we  can 
get  along  without  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  to  win  this  war.  and  bv  indirection  rather  than  com- 
pulsion — we  are  going  to  have  to  bring  about  the  shifting  of  persons 
in  noncssential  occupations  to  the  iiroduction  ainiv.  to  where  we  need 
them. 

Now,  that  could  be  done  by  two  ca'  three  ways : In  the  fli-st  jdace,  we 
are  trying  to  control  materials.  M'ell,  if  we  succeed  in  that  ’1‘unction, 
we  just  don’t  give  them  any  material  to  do  the  thing  that  they  are  now 
doing,  and  when  those  men  do  not  have  any  jobs,  they  will  go  where 
they  can  get  a job  becau.se  they  lune  to  work  to  live  and  they  will  go 
in  war  industries. 

Now,  there  are  lots  of  establishments — everyone  of  yon  can  think 
about  where  that  could  be  done.  We  can  get  ahmg  without  those 
things  until  the  war  is  over. 

Now,  the  next  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  is  promptly  determine,  by 
6-month  periods,  the  manpower  requirements  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishments, Undoubtedly,  our  military  establishments  have  got  plans 
developed,  and  have  some  notion  about  what  they  are  going  to  require, 
not  exactly,  of  course,  it  does  not  have  to  be  too  definite,  after  the  esti- 
mate has  once  been  made,  it  can  be  revised  wlion  our  military  demands 
require  it,  but  we  can  get  an  estimate  that  Avill  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  military  organizations  have  got  to  have  and  then  we  will 
have  a segregation  between  our  military  requirements  for  manpower 
and  our  industrial  recjuirements  on  our  home  economic  front. 
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Ihe  next  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  determine  how  many  workers  the 
total  war  effort  will  retjuire  at  6-month  Intervals,  by  occupational 
groups  in  (>ach  State.  1 hat  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  <lemands 
that  are  going  to  be  made  on  the  manjiower  of  the  Nation  for  produc- 
tion of  tilings  necessary  to  siqiport  the  military  forces.  That  will 
then  make  clear  to  us  what  our  problem  of  readjustment  and  shifting 
will  be,  and  how  much  new  labor  we  have  to  bring  in,  by  getting  the 
Avomen  and  those  that  come  into  the  labor  market  and  from  other 
sources  that  are  available  to  us. 

Now,  to  avoid  confusion  and  loss  of  efficiency  and  wasting  of  man- 
power, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  immediately  defer  vital 
Avar  indiFstrial  workers  from  military  service  indefinitely,  Avho  ha\’e 
reached  or  passed  the  age  of  35.  They  are  no  good  as  fighting  men. 
When  you  get  beyond  that  age,  you  are  too  old  to  fight,  as  a first-line 
combat  soldier,  so  we  might  as  Avell  quit  pulling  them  out  of  industry 
and  putting  them  in  labor  gangs  Avhere  they  cannot  do  a real  ]ob  in 
the  military  forces,  and  say,  ‘’You  are  here  until  Ave  reach  a point  in  our 
military  needs  that  men  like  you  haA^e  to  go  and  do  the  fighting.” 

Noav,  those  under  35,  in  our  essential  and  vital  war  industries,  ought 
to  be  deferred  sufficiently  long  so  that  we  can  train  substitutes,  and  as 
substitution  goes,  Ave  do  not  think  there  is  any  irreplaceable  person  in 
this  country.  For  that  matter,  Ave  replace  them  right  along,  people 
die.  and  moVe  away,  and  Ave  find  somebody  to  carry  on.  and  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  if  that  were  done  it  would  make  this  pool  of  young 
people  under  35  years  of  age  aA’ailable  for  tlie  militarv  forces  rather 
than  having  a lot  of  them  in  production  and  older  men  in  the  military 
foi-ces  that  are  not  much  good  to  the  military  organization. 

Noav,  that  can  be  done  if  it  is  taken  up  and  determination  is  shown 
to  meet  the  problem. 

There  is  a tremendous  wastage  of  efficiency  in  production  and  man- 
poAAcr  by  turn-over.  We  ought  to  immediately  go  after  that  problem. 
We  ought  to  stop  labor  turn-over.  We  ouglit  to  eliminate  varying 
Avage  rates  in  essential  and  Autal  war  industries.  That  is  the  biggest 
reason  for  the  labor  turn-oA’er.  EA^erybody  is  looking  to  get  a little 
better  job  at  a little  more  money,  that  is  why  these  Avorkers  are  shifting 
from  less  Autal  war  industries  to  these  other  Avar  industries.  It  is  a 
question  of  Avages. 

Noav,  there  is  not  any  reason  why  the  Government,  with  the  aid  of 
employers  and  labor,  could  not  liaA'e  a meeting  for  each  of  these  basic 
essential  or  A'ital  war  indu.stries  and  set  up  a standard  Avage  rate  for 
each  labor  classification  and  sto]i  that  migration  and  shifting  and 
turning  oA'er  of  labor. 

.Senator  Pepper.  And  it  would  also  stop  pirating. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  stop  pirating  completely,  so  far 
as  stealing  a man  by  bribing  him  with  higher  Avages  is  concerned. 

Immediate  governmental  action  should  be  taken  after  consultation 
and  agreement,  if  possible,  with  management  and  labor  representa- 
tiA’os,  to  establish  fixed  wage  scales  for  ev’ery  occupational  group,  for 
all  critical  Avar  industries.  Now,  I do  not  mean  all  industries,  I mean 
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tlie  fixed  rates  of  pay  would  apply.  Those  rates  that  would 
have  to  be  brought  up  that  are  now  b(dow  the  level,  immediately  should 
be  brought  up.  These  rates  'should  only  vary  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  clearly  and  fully  recognize  genei’al  job  classifications,  but  should 
be  uniform  as  to  each  group  of  WTir  industries  and  with  only  such 
territorial  ditferentials  that  may  be  necessary  to  attract  manpower  to 
States  experiencing  shortages  of  labor. 

For  instance,  we  have  a suri)lus  of  labor  in  New  Yoi’k  at  the  present 
time.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wage  rates  there  should  be  on 
a parity  with  tlie  wage  rates  in  California  where  we  have  a shortage. 
We  ought  to  have  an  incentive  to  g(‘,t  the  manpower  to  wliere  we  are 
now  feeling  the  pinch,  and  to  make  other  adjustments  which  I shall 
discuss  later.  That  could  be  done.  In  other  words,  we  could  supply 
the  incentive  for  the  shifting  of  })eo))le  to  where  we  need  them,  rather 
than  having  the  employer  trying  to  supply  the  incentive. 

Lost  time,  or  absenteeism,  resulting  from  accident,  illness,  or  other 
reasons,  should  be  eliminated  to  the  greatest  extent  ])ossible.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  suggest  an  immediate  ])rogram  to  secure  these  results  by 
joint  action  of  management  and  labor  under  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion and  wdth  the  assistance  of  Government  representatives.  There  is 
much  lost  time. 

You  take  when  Avages  are  high,  there  is  more  lost  time  than  when 
Avages  are  not  so  high,  relatively,  I am  speaking.  There  is  also  the 
Monday  morning,  you  knOAv,  aAvay  from  the  job  after  pay  day  on 
Saturday,  and  I was  informed  the  </ther  day  by  the  vice  president  of 
the  Boilermakers  Union,  Avhich  repiesents  the  shi])yard  Avorkers,  that 
in  one  of  the  shipyards  in  NeAv  England,  he  stated,  that  Ave  had  a 23 
percent  loss  of  manpoAver  caused  by  absenteeism,  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

When  labor  Avas  consulted  and  asked  to  do  something  about  that, 
they  cut  that  loss  to  less  than  3 |)ercent.  Noav,  that  can  be  done  if  we 
Avill  go  after  it  Avith  the  determination  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  Avaste, 
it  is  no  good  for  anybody,  and  we  Avill  tremendously  increase  the 
manpower  applied  and  devoted  to  jjroduction  from  that  and  through 
that  one  process  alone. 

Senator  Pepper.  Noav,  that  Avas  done  by  labor,  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  Avas  done  by  labor  at  the  request  of  manage- 
ment. They  had  dealt  Avith  the  problem,  had  tried  to  solve  it  and 
could  not  sol  AT  it,  but  Ave  had  gone  right  to  the  man  and  said,  “Listen, 
this  is  part  of  the  very  life  of  this  Nation,  and  it  is  in  jeopardy,  and 
you  oAvn  as  much  of  it  as  anybody  else  does,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  do 
your  part  in  protecting  it.  You  have  got  to  stick  to  your  place,  do 
A’our  Avork  just  the  same  as  any  good  soldier,  or  Ave  are  going  to  agree 
to  run  you  out  of  here,  dismiss  you  from  the  service,”  and  Ave  Avill  get 
to  the  bottom  of  those  things  and  stop  it. 

Now,  if  the  boss  tells  them  that  they  say,  “Well,  maybe  you  Avill  and 
maybe  you  AA  on't,  I’ll  talk  to  my  organization,”  but  if  the  organization 
talks  to  them  they  knoAV  that  the  jig  is  up,  and  they  Avill  be  on  the  job  if 
they  don’t  haAT  a good  reason  not  to  be  there. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done.  We  in  the  railroad  industry  do  not 
knoAv  that  kind  of  stuff.  We  are  on  the  job  unless  Ave  have  permission 
from  our  employer  to  lay  off,  or  ai’e  sick  and  in  bed,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  tin" sickness  Ave  have  to  produce  a doctor’s  certificate. 
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Now,  that  is  the  Avay  Ave  have  run  our  industry  for  a hundred  years. 
You  Avork  day  after  day  unless  you  get  permissioii  to  be  absent  or 
you  are  actually  sick  in  bed  and  unable  to  Avork.  That  can  be  done. 
These  are  bad  times,  and  Ave  have  to  have  these  jobs  done,  and  there 
isn’t  any  other  ansAA’er  to  it — it  has  to  be  done  and  there  isn't  A'ei’y 
niTich  regimentation  or  AT'ry  much  compulsion  about  it,  just  say,  “l:ou 
liaAT  a job,  noAV  go  on  the  job  and  fulfill  the  job,”  and  much  can  be 
done  to  increase  the  manpoAATr  and  the  man-hours  devoted  to  indus- 
try and  Ave  Avill  get  rid  of  those  absences.  That  is  pretty  much  of 
a management  or  a labor  job  and  they  can  be  ironed  out,  if  properly 
handled. 

Noav,  getting  doAvn  to  another  big  problem,  the  amount  of  hours 
that  are  Avorked  by  industries. 

A recent  repoi  t of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shoAved  that  many  of 
our  Autal  Avar  industries  are  Avorking  a Aery  Ioav  number  of  hours  per 
Aveek.  Of  course,  in  our  industry,  you  know,  Ave  run  365  days  a year, 
24  hours  a day  every  day.  That  is  the  Avay  our  industry  operates, 
so  it  is  not  a problem  Avith  us,  but  for  other  critical  Avar  industries, 
it  is  our  judgment  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
put  on  a 6-day,  round-the-clock  operation,  if  the  processes  Avill  permit 
that  kind  of  Operation,  or  the  nature  of  the  article  being  produced 
Avill  permit  it,  and  then  if  necessary  they  ought  to  be  stepped  up  some 
more  to  the  point  Avhere  the  efficiency  starts  to  slide. 

NoAAy  there  is  that  point  at  Avhicli  efficiency  logins  to  deteriorate, 
and  that  is  after  54  hours.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I am 
talking  about  hours  for  operating  industry  to  get  the  production  that 
Ave  might  ultimately  need  Avhen  the  maximum  striking  poAver  of  our 
military  organization  is  reached.  I Iuiat  no  reference  to  changing 
the  j)a>nnent  for  overtime,  the  standards  that  are  noAV  effective,  1 am 
talking  about  running  the  production  plants  and  the  Avorking  of  the 
men  in  those  {ilants  to  get  the  required  man-hours,  and  the  required 
production  needed  by  our  military-requirements  establishments. 

Noav,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shoAvs  that  coal  mining 
is  loAV,  the  miners  haAT  been  AA’orking  29  hours  a Aveek,  if  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me  as  to  the  amount.  The  manpoAver  is  available. 
You  can  get  it.  Well,  Ave  have  got  a manpoAver  problem  there,  as 
I get  the  information;  and  our  steel  industry  is  only  Avorking  40 
hours,  and  if  Ave  are  short  on  anything,  Ave  are  short  on  steel,  as  I 
read  the  papers. 

Senator  Pepper.  As  I recall  the  statement,  the  A'ice  pi’esident  of  the 
Steel  Workers  laiion  testified  that  the  average  Avas  37  liours. 

INIr.  Harrison.  1 read  that  testimony — yes,  sir;  I think  they  luiA'e^i 
5-day  Aveek  of  8 hours  a day,  and  average  h.ours  worked  is  about  37, 
as  you  say.  Senator. 

Noav,  the  next  suggestion  aa’c  make  is  that  contracts  that  haA^e  been 
let  for  Avar  supi)iies,  to  the  extent  that  is  possible,  ought  to  be  shifted 
from  areas  Avhere  there  exists  an  acute  nianpoAA’er  difficulty.  Future 
contracts  slumld  be  let  Avhere  facilities  are  available,  Avliere  there  is 
a supply  of  manpoAver  that  Avill  be  adequate  to  execute  the  contracts. 

Noav,  without  implying  any  criticism  Avhutever,  I knoAV  these  things 
have  to  be  done  in  aiinost  any  Avay  they  can  be  done  at  the  moment, 
but  Ave  knoAV  Iioav  coiitiacts  Avere  let,  a good  many  of  them,  and  that 
is  Avhen-  people  came  df)Avn  and  Avanted  a contract,  then  by  getting 
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hold  of  one  or  another  person  they  finally  ^ot  a contract,  and  then 
they  went  out  and  built  themselves  a plant  with  no  idea  about  the 
available  housing  facilities,  or  the  utilities  or  the  manpower. 

Now,  if  we  could  get  a little  more — I am  not  criticising — but  if 
we  can  get  a little  more  intelligent  allocation  of  our  contracts  to 
areas  with  facilities  available  or  where  they  can  be  made  reasonably 
available,  we  probably  can  help  the  manpower  situation  and  also  help 
the  situation  materially  by  eliminating  the  need  for  i)ioviding  ad- 
ditional housing  and  additional  utilities  in  those  areas  to  meet  the 
influx  or  demands  of  a great  influx  of  additional  labor. 

Now,  the  next  problem  we  call  att<  ntion  to  is  that  Federal  agencies 
having  to  do  with  the  handling  of  employment  problems  or  recruiting 
man])ower,  should  be  expanded  and  utilized  so  as  to  supply  the  needs 
of  industry  for  manpower  and  to  mobilize  and  train  additional 
workers.  What  I mean  by  this  is,  we  ought  to  take  the  United 
States  Employment  Sen  ice  and  we  ought  to  make  that  the  exclusive 
agency  to  recruit  and  supply  manpower  to  industries.  Now,  if 
workers  had  to  go  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  to  get 
a job,  they  would  give  them  certificates  to  go  and  obtain  jobs  in 
the  industries  where  their  services  ai'e  required,  and  by  that  indirect 
method  we  could  direct  the  manpower  in  the  locality  where  man- 
])ower  is  available  and  seeking  employment.  In  a good  many  areas, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  that  kind  of  manpower. 

Now,  if  these  as  well  as  other  matters  are  made  eilVctive,  we  do  not 
presume  to  say  that  this  is  a cure-all,  we  think  it  will  be  very  help- 
ful. Then,  Ave  think  there  ought  to  be  established  in  eveiw  critical 
war  industry  a managenumt-labor  committee  under  general  govern- 
mental guidance  for  the  piiri)ose  of  increasing  production,  stimulat- 
ing the  workers,  keejiing  them  informed  as  to  the  necessity  for  more 
and  more  application,  more  and  more  production,  more  and  more  effi- 
ciency in  production,  less  and  less  absenteeism,  less  and  less  leaving 
their  jobs  and  interrupting  production,  less  and  less  loss  of  man- 
hours for  many  and  many  reasons,  and  more  and  more  determina- 
tion to  win  the  war,  and  better  understanding  of  the  need  of  wimiing 
the  war,  * 

Now,  that  can  be  done  by  labor’s  oAvn  people  talking  to  them,  be- 
cause M’e  talk  their  language.  They  have  confidence  in  ns.  They 
believe  in  iis.  We  have  led  them  saccessfully,  in  a large  measure, 
and  we  can  get  them  to  respond  because  that  has  been  our  job  for 
35  or  40  years,  to  get  the  workers  t(»  respond  to  the  thing  that  had 
to  be  done  in  their  own  interests,  and  if  there  was  ever  a job  that 
had  to  be  done  in  their  own  interests,  it  is  the  job  of  winning  this 
war,  and  I think  they  will  ajipreci.ate  that  ami  uiuler^and  it  and 
they  will  respond. 

Noav,  there  is  a tremendous  oi-ganization  of  leadership  that  cun 
jn-oduce  the  necessary  stimulation  and  understanding  that  would  get 
all  the  possible  work  out  of  the  woiTing  people  of  this  country.  We 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  freezing  of  manpi)wer  in  jobs,  and  until 
the  time  comes  that  everv  voluntary  effort  in  that  direction  fails — 

• ’ 4 

and  I do  not  sav,  wait  until  the  house  has  burned  down,  you  know — 

% c 

but  let’s  try  the  voluntary  procedure  with  some  intelligent  plan  be- 
fore that  time  comes.  I (lo  not  think  it  will  come. 
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We  want  to  be  pretty  slow  about  talking  about  compulsion,  so  long 
as  we  still  have  time  to  handle  it  in  the  voluntary  way,  because  1 
believe  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  another  step  that  is  inevitable ; 
Avhenever  you  subject  a human  being  to  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
service  of  a private  employer  who  is  making  a jArofit,  the  next  step 
is  the  disposilion  and  elimination  of  the  profit-taking  private  em- 
ployer, that  is  inevitable;  whenever  the  Avoi-king  jiopulation  of  this 
Nation  is  told  that  ihe  protection  and  })reservation  of  the  Nation 
comjiels  them  to  go  into  service  of  the  Nation  as  ]>roduclion  soldiers, 
wherever  they  are  needed,  by  direction  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  exercises  that  right  which  it  has  and  Avhich  it  must 
exercise  when  circumstances  require  the  exercise  of  it,  then  the  obli- 
gation of  citizens  is  to  defend  that  heritage  and  th.at  Nation  that  be- 
longs to  them,  but  they  do  not  have  any  obligation  to  work  for  an- 
other private  (‘itizen  who  is  taking  a profit. 

So,  it  is  inevitable  that  your  profit  system  and  your  private  enter- 
prize  have  got  to  go  just  as  soon  as  you  freeze  manpower  and  take 
away  from  the  human  the  right  to  sell  his  labor,  because  to  him  free 
enterj)rise  has  gone,  he  no  more  has  any  free  enterprise  when  we 
freeze  him  to  his  job.  but  free  enterprise  is  gone  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned and  he  is  tied  to  a job  to  produce  a profit  for  another  citizen 
of  the  Nation.  Well,  it  might  be  said  that  that  citizen  is  jirodiicing 
supplies  needed  by  the  Nation.  That  may  be  true,  but  in  effect  he 
is  Avorking  for  another  citizen  who  is  profiting  from  his  labor,  Avho 
is  taking  a pr<»fit  off  of  his  labor  Avhich  has  been  commandeereil — or 
which  has  been  conscriptetl,  because  the  Nation  compels  that  action, 
so  I call  attention  to  that. 

Now,  I am  not  a left  winger  and  am  not  seeing  boogeymen,  but 
am  just  trying  to  analyze  our  problems  as  I .see  them,  and  this  is  a 
A'ery  important  step.  Again,  let  me  say  that  in  freezing  jobs,  1 think 
the  next  stej)  Avill  be  abolition  of  private  enterprise  and  the  profit 
system  will  folloAv;  it  is  inevitable. 

Senator  Pei’peu.  So,  you  suggest  that  management  should  have  the 
same  interest  in  wanting  lo  avoid  compulsion  and  the  like^ 

Mr.  Hahiuson.  Absolutely,  and  the  only  employers  Avho  are  arguing 
for  freezing  of  labor  are  tho.se  who  are  paying  such  Ioav  Avages  that 
they  cannot  get  labor  at  present. 

I could  tell  you  about  a .situation  in  connection  Avith  my  organiza- 
tion, and  that  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Steamship  Clerks. 
They  Avere  unorganized  and  poorly  paid,  and  Ave  went  to  them  and 
organized  them,  but  before  they  could  build  up  their  Avages  they 
froze  the  Avages  in  Canada  and  aat  Inu’e  boats  lying  in  their  ])orts 
now  which  have  been  there  a week  or  10  days,  or  are  there  that 
much  at  a time,  and  av«>  cannot  get  men  to  uidoad  them  because  they 
Avon’t  Avork  for  those  low  Avages.  Well,  they  IniA’e  Avhat  amounts  to 
eonscrijition  of  manpoAver  in  Canada,  and  they  round  up  a bunch  of 
men  and  send  them  doAvn  to  the  docks,  and  they  work  2 or  3 hours, 
or  half  a day,  and  then  they  just  Avalk  aAvay  and  you  cannot  find  them 
any  more.  Then,  you  have  lo  go  out  and  round  up  somebody  else. 
That  is  Avhat  happens  Avhen  you  freeze  Avages,  Avhat  happens  AA'hen 
you  undertake  to  conscript  manpoAver.  Noav,  I do  not  think  you  haA-e 
to  do  that.  I do  not  think  the  time  Avill  eA'er  come  AA'hen  you  liaA^e 
to  do  it  because  I can  foivsee  the  disappearance  of  the  ideals  that  we 
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believe  in — maybe  that  will  have  to  be  done.  1 should  not  oppose  it 
if  it  has  to  be  done  because  I am  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
America,  but  I am  also  interested  m preserving  my  soul,  if  that  can 
be  done,  while  I preserve  the  Nation. 

Now,  Senator,  I have  probably  said  more  than  I intended  to  say. 
My  whole  purpose  is  to  try  to  be  helpful.  If  I have  left  anything 
with  you  that  would  cause  somebody  to  do  some  additional  thinking, 
then  I feel  that  I have  succeeded,  and  if  1 have  fallen  .short  of  that, 
then  I am  sorry  that  my  ability  is  so  deficient  that  I could  not  help 
you  in  unraveling  the  problem. 

Senator  Pepper.  ]\Ir.  Harrison,  iiiay  I make  a comment  on  what  you 
said — as  we  would  say  down  South,  “You  have  said  a mouihful.” 

Mr.  Harrison.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  I have  a copy  of  that  plan,  and  if  you  Avill  have  it  copied  in 
the  record,  I would  appi'eciate  it. 

I will  give  you  one  again.  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  will  be  glad  to  haA  e it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  plan  has  been  officially  adopted  by  our  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives  Association,  representing  substantially  all  of 
the  brotherhoods  and  the  1,500,000  railway  workers. 

Senator  Pepper.  AVe  are  very  glad  to  have  that,  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
I want  to  say  here,  before  we  ask  you  a few  questions,  that  you  gentle- 
men do  not  know  how  heartening  it  has  been  to  this  committee  to  have 
had  the  spendid  cooperation  we  have  had  from  leaders  of  laboi',  to 
come  here  quietly  and  constructively,  to  try  to  hel|)  solve  this  per- 
plexing problem, 

Mr.  Harrison.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  have  no  selfish  interest  in  it 
whatever.  We  solve  our  own  problems  in  our  own  industry  and  we 
have  enough  women  in  our  homes  to  come  forward  and  do  our  work, 
in  place  of  the  boys  that  are  going  to  the  Army,  and  Ave  are  going  to 
give  them  a job. 

Mr.  Reporter,  here  is  a copy  of  the  plan  for  the  record. 

(The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Harrison  is  as  follows:) 

Railavay  Labor  ExECTrmT.s’  Associ.ation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Noimnber  3,  19J/2. 

To  All  Members  of  the  Preside7it’s  Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  Greetings: 

Attached  for  your  information  is  copy  of  statement  of  the  Railway  Labor 
ExecutiA'es’  Association  on  the  manpower  problem  released  to  the  press  under 
date  of  November  2,  1942. 

The  Railway  Labor  ExeenfiA-es’  Association  speaks  for  1,300,000  railway 
workers,  who  are  members  of  the  19  railway  labor  organizations  shown  above. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  Luhrsen, 
Executive  Secretary. 


FOR  immediate  release 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  2,  19/(2. 

Statement  of  Railway  Labor  ExEcirriAES’  Association  on  Manpower  Problem 

The  proposal  made  by  representatives  nf  War  Manpower  Commission  and  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  to  freeze  railroad  track  labor  in  12  Western  States 
to  their  jobs  for  duration  of  the  AA-ar,  and  import  Mexican  labor  to  supply  further 
manpoAver  for  these  services  has,  along  Avith  the  national  manpower  problem. 
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been  given  consideration  and  study  by  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion, reiiresenting  substantially  all  rail  workers  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  proposed  by  these  representatives  of  government  that  the  lowest-paid 
workers  in  the  railroad  industry,  receiving  generally  46  cents  i)or  hour,  be  frozen 
in  their  jobs  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  because  it  is  claimed  there  exists  a 
shortage  of  this  class  of  labor  in  12  Western  States. 

We  are  opposed  to  freezing  any  worker  in  his  job.  It  is  unnecessary  and  will 
destroy  production,  wipe  out  free  labor,  and  inevitably  result  in  abandoning,  our 
system  of  free  enterprise,  ideals  of  human  freedom,  and  democratic  processes. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  working  people  be  frozen  to  their  jobs  under  a system  of 
private  profits.  The  railroad-manpower  problem  difficulties  we  are  now  experi- 
encing can  be  readily  overcome  by  payment  of  decent  w'ages,  adjusting  overtime 
rates  and  working  conditions  in  this  industry  to  national  standards. 

The  national  manpower  problem  cannot  be  intelligently  and  effectively  solved 
in  a piecemeal  fashion.  We  should  have  a national  program  that  recognizes 
and  meets  national  requirements.  Voluntary  procedures  with  a full  understand- 
ing of  onr  need.s  will  command  support  of  all  our  iK'ople.  They  want  to  win 
this  war,  but  they  can’t  help  unless  they  know  what  is  required  and  get  leader- 
ship from  our  Government.  We,  therefore,  suggest  a general  program  to  meet 
this  national  problem: 

LABOR  SUPPLY 

1.  DeteiTiiine  how  much  manpow’er  is  available  by  occupational  groups  in 
each  State. 

2.  (a)  Determine  how  many  i>ersons  (including  women)  are  available  in  each 
State  now  unemployed  who  can  be  trained  for  war  work;  (J))  how  many  new 
workers  will  become  available  at  6 months’  periods 

3.  Determine  how  many  workers  are  available  in  each  State,  now  employed 
in  services  and  production  of  goods  not  essential  to  the  war  that  can  be  progres- 
sively reduced  or  abandoned,  and  these  workers  released  for  war  work  as  our 
war  production  manpower  needs  increase. 

MriJTARY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

4.  Promptly  determine,  by  6 months’  periods,  manpower  requirements  of  our 
military  establishments. 

LABOR  REQUIREMENTS — WAR  INDUSTRIES 

5.  Determine  how  many  workers  the  total  war  effort  will  require  at  6 months’ 
inteiwals,  by  occupational  groups,  in  each  State. 

DEFER  certain  WORKERS 

G.  To  extent  military  maniiower  needs  will  permit,  immediately  and  indefinitely 
defer  from  military  service  all  workers  3-1  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  engaged 
in  critical  war  industries,  services,  and  agricultural  production.  Make  tempo- 
rary deferment  of  all  such  workers  under  35  years  of  age  who  are  presently  liable 
for  military  services,  and  provide  plans  for  quick  and  certain  replacement  and 
release  of  these  workers  for  military  services.  Generally,  there  are  no  irreplace- 
able workers  and  this  temporary  deferment  should  not  he  permitted  as  a. hide- 
out from  military  service.  There  is  much  criticism  in  this  respect  at  the  present 
time. 

* REDUCE  UVBOR  TURN-OVER 

7.  stop  labor  turn-over.  Eliminate  varying  wage  rates.  Immediate  govern- 
mental action  should  be  taken,  after  consultation  and  agreement,  if  iiossible, 
with  management  and  labor  representatives,  to  establish  fixed  wage  scales  for 
every  occupational  group  for  all  critical  war  industries.  Tins  should  iuelude 
provision  that  existing  higher  rates  than  those  rates  so  fixed  will  not  he  reduced, 
hut  as  new  workers  are  engaged  the  fixed  rates  should  be  paid.  All  rates  of 
pay  below  those  so  fixed  should  be  immediately  increased  to  that  level.  These 
rates  should  vary  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  clearly  and  fully  recognize 
general  job  classifications,  hut  should  be  uniform  as  to  war  industries  and  with 
only  such  territorial  differentials  that  may  be  necessary  to  attract  manpower 
to  States  experiencing  shortages  of  labor. 
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KEDUCE  ABSE>'TE?:ISM,  ETC. 

8.  Lust  time  or  absenteeism  resulting  from  accidents,  illness,  and  other  reasons 
should  be  eliminated  to  greate.st  extent.  An  immediate  program  to  secure  these 
results  should  he  made  elTective  by  joint  acthm  of  management  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives, with  assistance  of  governmental  representatives. 

inckeash  nouas 

9.  Critical  war  industries  not  presently  employing  manpower  and  facilities  to 
maximum  should  be  ccmipelled  to  increase  the  mimbor  of  hours  worked  each 
week  to  at  least  48  hours  and  possibly  56  j)er  week. 


SHIFT  WAR  CONTRACTS 

10.  Governmental  contracts  for  war  supplies  should  be  shifted  from  manpower 
shortage  areas  to  areas  where  manpower  is  or  will  be  available.  Many  war 
supply  contracts  have  been  let  that  can  be  shifted  to  other  locations.  All  future 
contracts  should  be  let  in  localities  where  facilities  and  manpower  are  available. 
Shortage  areas  should  be  avoided  whenever  i)ossible. 

RECRUIT  AND  TRAIN  LABOR 

11.  Federal  agencies  should  be  expanded  and  utilized  to  supply  the  needs  of 
industries  for  manpower  and  to  mobilize  and  train  additional  workers.  If  these 
agencies  will  make  known  to  the  people  needs  for  manpower,  and  present  the 
problem  to  the  po(>ple  in  proper  manner,  those  persons  needed  will  answer  a 
call  for  their  services. 

INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

12.  If  above-suggested  program  is  made  effective  concurrently  with  universal 
establishment  of  management-labor  committees,  under  general  governmental 
guidance  increased  ijroductioii  will  result.  “Business  as  usual”  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  our  war  needs.  Industrial  iiKinagement  must  abandon  activities 
in  violation  of  their  good-faith  pledge  to  cooi>erate  with  the  workers  and  Gov- 
ernment to  win  this  war.  Labor  must  remain  at  work  and  production  must 
not  be  interrupted.  Federal  Government  agencies  responsible  for  mediating, 
conciliating,  and  deciding  labor  controversies  must  abandon  their  old  slow  pro- 
cedures and  promptly  and  quickly  dispose  of  these  controversies,  as  they  reduce 
morale  and  impede  war  production. 

We  feel  if  this  program  is  put  into  oiHu*ation  it  will  solve  our  manpower  problem 
and  meet  our  national  requirements  without  resorting  to  compulsion  and 
abandonment  of  free  labor,  free  enteiDrise,  and  democratic  processes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Weber  will  ask  a few  questions  of  you,  Mr. 
Harrison,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I will  be  glad  to  have  him,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Pardon  me.  Senator  Millikin,  do  you  have  any 
questions? 

Senator  Millikin.  No,  thank  you,  Senator. 

Dr.  Werer.  I want  to  ask  you  about  your  proposal  for  wage-stabili- 
zation agreements  to  cover  entire  industries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  Was  that  discussed  at  the  meeting  between  management 
and  labor  and  the  O.  D.  T.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No— ^well,  there  is  a long  story  about  that  and  the 
committee  has  not  the  time  to  hear  that,  I know;  but  we  have  had 
difficulties  with  the  O.  D.  T.  in  getting  a labor-management  committee 
established,  and  we  have  been  trying  ever  since  the  Office  was  set  up 
by  the  Government  to  get  such  an  organization  of  contact  and  dis- 
cussion, and  just  about  2 weeks  ago  we  finally  organized  such  a com- 
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mittee.  We  will  hold  our  first  meeting  on  the  23d  of  this  month,  that 
is,  Monday  before  Thanksgiving,  and  labor  has  proposed  that  man- 
power be  the  only  item  on  the  agenda. 

Now,  I do  not  know  what  the  other  two  groups,  O.  D.  T.  and  man- 
agement, will  propose,  but  we  iinally  got  the  committee,  consisting 
of  six  railroad  presidents,  six  labor  representatives,  Mr.  Robertson, 
J ]\Ir.  Jewell,  myself,  and  three  others  for  onr  labor  group,  who  are 
' on  that  committee. 

* Senator  Pepper.  Excuse  me  just  a minute.  The  initiative,  now, 

i for  setting  iq>  that  organizaiion  came  from  the  unions  ? 

; Mr.  Harrison.  Absolutely,  and  we  have  been  quarreling  with  Mr. 

Eastinan,  and  I went  to  the  White  House  and  discussed  it  with  the 
i President,  and  he  went  after  Mr.  Eastman,  hut  they  did  not  want  any 
labor  influence  in  O.  D.  T.  It  is  the  rottenest  set-up  in  the  country, 
from  the  standpoint  of  particijiation  of  labor. 

Now,  we  think  we  are  pretty  decent  people,  and  we  think  our  record 
warrants  better  consideration  tlian  that.  Tims  far,  we  have  lost  not 
a single  man-hour  by  railroad  strike,  and  that  has  been  the  record 
since  1922,  with  one  or  two  very  minor  exceptions,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  lose  any  more  man-hours  for  the  duration  of  the  war  because 
we  are  going  to  win  the  war;  we  have  got  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Weber.  1 wanted  to  ask  about  the  wages  for  track  workers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  a disgrace  and  a hangover  from  the  old 
economic  era  when  men  were  seeking  jobs,  and  the  railroads  have  tried 
to  preserve  them. 

Our  minimum,  for  what  we  call  class  I railroads,  is  46  cents  an  hour, 
and  for  class  II  and  III  railroads,  the  minimum  is  43  cents  an  hour, 
and  it  goes  up  to  certain  railroads  in  certain  localities,  to  somewhere 
around  50  cents,  hut  that  is  the  exception.  The  predominant  group 
gets  the  minimum  wage. 

Now,  that  is  the  reason  you  cannot  get  track  labor.  You  take  my 
men  handling  freight  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  a 
very  vital  military  operation,  loading  those  supplies,  as  you  know,  to 
our  military  organization  in  foreign  lands.  We  get  a wage  scale  of  67 
cents  an  hour,  and  you  can  walk  across  the  street  to  the  shipyard  and 
get  88  cents  an  hour  for  putting  a little  gadget  on  a ship. 

The  wife  of  one  of  my  general  chairmen,  which  position  is  compar- 
able to  a business  agent,  has  been  a housewife  for  27  years,  and  he  Avas 
recently  out  of  town  attending  a meeting  of  all  of  the  railroad  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Nation,  discussing  these  and  other  matters,  and  when 
he  got  home  his  Avife  said,  ‘"Dad,  I Avent  to  Avork  Avhile  you  Avere  gone,” 
and  he  said,  ‘What  in  the  name  of  od  are  you  doing?”  and  she  said, 
“Well,  putting  some  gadget  on  the  ships,  and  I am  getting  88  cents  an 
hour.” 

Hoav  the  devil  can  you  hire  a freight  handler  for  46  and  56  cents  an 
hour,  Avlien  you  can  Avalk  across  the  street  and  get  88  cents  an  hour 
and  90  cents  an  hour  ? 

Noav,  the  cost  of  living  has  changed  for  onr  people  just  like  other 
conditions,  and  that  is  another  stumbling  block,  and  AA’e  feel  that  if  they 
got  rid  of  those  depression-era-Avages,  Ave  could  not  have  any  problems. 

Another  problem  is  this:  Railroad  workers  are  not  subject  to  the 
niaximum-hours  provision  of  the  minimnm-Avage  and  maximum-hours 
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law  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Consequently,  we  do  not 
get  time  and  a half,  generally  speaking,  until  after  48  hours.  Now,  you 
take  these  other  men,  who  work  on  straight  time  plus  time  and  a half 
after  40  hours,  and  double  after  4S,  and  if  they  worked  on  a 7-day 
week  you  can  see  what  a ditference  t would  make.  There  is  an  incen- 
tive in  these  conditions  and  you  can  see  it  makes  a wide  difference 
between  our  industry  and  other  industries. 

Now,  here  is  another  reason:  ^Ve  have  been  told  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  that  we  are  not  an  essential  w'ar  industry 
and  our  people  were  being  put  oui  of  their  homes  and  war  workers 
are  being  moved  in,  and  we  cannot  find  any  place  for  our  people  to 
live,  and  we  cannot  buy  any  of  these  F.  H.  A.  houses  because  they 
say  we  are  not  engaged  in  a war  industry.  Can  you  imagine  that — 
a department  of  the  Goveiamient  saying  we  are  not  a war  industry  ? 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  y<ni  cannot  carry  on  a war  today  if 
you  do  not  have  transjoortation.  You  could  not  keep  or  get  your 
troops  together,  intact,  you  could  not  get  them  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. you  could  not  supply  them  when  they  had  reached  that  point 
if  it  were  not  for  transportation.  Transportation  today  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  bodies  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  anyone  with  com- 
mon .'sense  cun  see  that,  and  vet  thev  still  rule  that  we  are  not  a war 
industry. 

Well!  I am  arguing  with  the  F.  H.  A.  about  that  now,  because  my 
people  have  not  any  place  to  live  in,  in  a good  many  cities. 

Senator  Pepper,  jilr.  Hanison,  does  it  seem  reasonaljle  to  you  to 
have  to  go  to  so  many  agencies  in  or'ler  to  get  a decision  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  I don't  know  just  what  to  say  to  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  I mean,  should  not  a single  agency  deal  with  the 
over-all  question  of  manpower  ami  that  housing  would  come  under 
that  ? 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir;  it  ought  to  be  said  that  that  is  a war  man- 
]3ower  problem. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  one  over-all  agency  could  certify  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  or  whoever  is  going  .to  do  the 
handling  of  the  houses,  as  to  the  relative  relationship  of  the  man- 
power components  of  industries  ? 

IMr.  Harrisox.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I have  been  trying  to  get  a definite  ruling  after  a period  of 
2 or  3 months  on  this  que.stion  of  housing  because  cold  weather  is 
coming  on,  and  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  buy  the  F.  H,  A.  houses 
oil  the  market. 

Dr.  Weiier.  You  are  proposing  ihat  you  have  a wage  stabilization 
by  industries,  in  relation  to  each  other? 

iNlr.  Harrlsox.  Yes,  sir;  I would  take  a broad  classification  of  in- 
dustry. For  instance,  like  shipbuilding,  you  have  the  stabilization 
agreement  there.  I would  take  the  broad  classification  of  industry 
where  the}^  are  building  various  types  of  mechanized  equipment  for 
the  Army,  and  I would  have  a liroad  stabilization  there,  or  some  fixing 
of  the  wage  scale,  and  I would  only  take,  however,  such  vital  war 
industries  as  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  shifting  of  labor  in  those 
vital  industries.  Now.  vital  industries  will  change  as  our  fortunes 
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and  the  nature  of  our  war  advances,  or  as  time  advances,  and  the 
nature  of  our  war  changes. 

When  we  get  to  the  maximum  of  our  strength,  of  our  striking  power, 
or  need  more  equipment,  our  need  for  equipment  will  undoubtedly  be 
a little  different  than  it  is  now. 

Dr.  Weber.  Mr.  Luhrsen  previously  testified  before  the  committee 
that  the  wage  for  track  workers  could  only  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  commissary  charges  of  the  various  railroads. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Well,  in  a general  way  I know  about  that  situation, 
but  I would  not  like  to  make  auv  detailed  statement  on  it. 

Now.  that  is  a rotten  system  that  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Out  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  they  have  a commissary  contract,  and 
some  of  the  railroad  oilicials,  I understand,  are  interested  in  that  con- 
tract. I understand  that  vou  go  to  work  on  the  section  and  vou  have 
to  bu}^  at  the  commissaiw  and  you  have  to  pay  exorbitant  prices,  and 
when  you  get  paid,  the  only  thing  you  have  left  is  the  receipt  by  the 
commissary  showing  that  you  have  paid  for  your  stores  that  you  have 
bought  during  the  month.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  ought  to  be 
prohibited.  It  is  a disgrace.  That  is  the  way  that  they  are  exploit- 
ing the  track  laborers  out  there  and  how  can  they  expect  anyone  to  go 
to  work  for  that  type  of  wages,  considering,  even,  that  they  are  willing 
to  help  with  the  war  effort  ? 

Dr.  Weber.  And  the  only  demand  that  you  know  of  from  manage- 
ment for  freezing  wages,  among  railroads,  is 

Mr.  Harrisox.  The  onlv  management  I know  of  that  made  anv  de- 
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maud  for  freezing  of  track  labor  is  the  Southern  Pacific  management, 
and  they  made  a request  to  the  Manpower  Commission,  or  O.  I).  T. — 
O.  D.  T.,  I believe — and  the  iManpower  Commission  called  a conference 
at  Chicago  2 weeks  ago  last  Sunday — I will  check  the  date  and  let  you 
have  it  later — and  they  proposed  to  freeze  those  section  men  in  12 
western  States  on  all  railroads,  on  their  jobs. 

Now.  we  know  what  would  have  happened  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
doing  that.  There  would  have  been  such  an  outgoing  parade  from 
our  industry  that  you  would  not  have  had  any  railroad  service.  They 
would  just  leave  by  the  thousands  to  keep  the  authorities  from  freezing 
their  jobs. 

If  you  want  to  kill  transportation,  start  out  here  to  freeze  some  job, 
sometime,  and  you  will  see  how  quick  the  rest  will  beat  it  and  leave 
the  industry.  It  just  cannot  be  done  that  way. 

Senator  Pepper.  ]Mr.  Harrison,  we  certainlv  are  indebted  to  vou  for 
this  splendid  contribution  you  have  made.  It  exhibits  the  kind  of 
statement  that  we  are  proud  to  have  from  any,  and  especially  from 
labor,  and  is  typical  of  the  cooperation  we  have  had  from  labor  and  the 
conscientious  thought  they  have  given  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Harrisox.  Your  generosity  is  only  exceeded  by  the  time  I have 
consumed. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  most  welcome,  sir.  and  the  time  is  well 
spent. 

All  right,  Mr.  Jewell,  I think  you  are  elected  to  speak  next. 

Mr.  Jewell,  will  3-011  please  state  your  name,  address,  and  official 
capacity  in  which  you  come  before  the  subcommittee  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  M.  JEWELL,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  RAILWAY  EM- 
PLOYEES DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR 


5Ir.  Jewell.  My  name  is  B.  i\I.  Jewell.  Our  office  address  is  844 
Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.  I am  president  of  the  Railway  Employees 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  a federa- 
tion of  seven  international  organizations  who  represent  workers  in 
substantially  every  industry  where  metal  Avork,  generally,  is  done, 
and  metal  material  is  handled.  O ir  department  has  to  do  with  the 
representation  of  those  members  of  the  organizations  Avho  are  em- 
ployed in  the  railroad  industry,  under  an  executive  council,  Avho  are 
composed  of  the  international  presidents  of  those  scA^en  org;inizations. 

I,  as  president  of  the  department,  have  the  general  direction  of  Avhat 
might  be  called  the  employee  relations,  employee-employer  relations 
of  men  in  the  railroad  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  en- 
gaged generally  in  the  maintenance  of  and  building  and  maintenance 
of  the  locomotives  and  cars  and  other  equipment  that  AA*e  use  in  our 
railroad  indiistiT. 


We  IniA’e,  at  the  moment,  or  rather  in  September,  as  reported,  Ave  had 
about  385,000  men  engaged  in  that  particular  service  on  our  railroads 
in  this  country,  and  Ave  represent  members  similarly  engaged  on  the 
railroads  in  Canada. 

XoAv,  as  to  my  oavu  experience  Avith  the  industry  and  Avith  this  Avork, 
I began  serving  my  apprenticeship  as  a railroad  employee,  as  a rail- 
road boilermaker,  in  1900,  and  exce])t  for  about  12  or  14  months  inter- 
mittently, on  tAvo  or  three  different  occasions  Avhen  I Avas  furloughed 
because  of  reduction  in  business,  my  Avhole  career  and  life  has  been 
dcA’oted  to  railroad  Avork. 

Shortly  after,  and  as  soon  as  I Avas  eligible,  and  the  eligible  period 
was  after  a year  at  that  time,  after  my  apprenticeship,  I entered  into 
the  organization  of  my  craft  as  a labor  organization  and  have  been  a 
member  eA'er  since.  I haA’e  been  an  officer  in  substantially  all  available 
ca])acities  and  offices  of  the  organization,  up  to  assistant  of  the  inter- 
national president  of  the  organization,  assigned  during  the  last  World 
War  to  handle  Avork  of  the  organization  for  him  here  in  Washington, 
and  in  August  1918,  I was  appointi'd  to  the  position  I noAV  hold  and 
haA’e  been  in  that  ])Osition  since  then,  and  as  I said  a moment  ago,  the 
general  work  is  that  of  directing  and  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of 
enqjloyer  or  managerial-employee  relations  in  our  industry. 

When  Ave  undertake  to  discuss  the  manpoAver  problem,  first,  in  our 
railroad  industry,  Ave  have  to  think  back  to  Avhat  we  have  had  for  the 
last  10  or  12  years,  as  represented  by  the  depression  that  existed.  I 
lemember,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  in  the  last  month  in  1937, 
and  the  early  months  of  1938,  certainly  January  and  February  and 
March,  we  had  a A’ery  seA^re  dip  so  that  our  railroad  facilities  liaA^e  not 
been  maintained  in  contemplation  of  any  such  volume  of  business  as 
Ave  noAv  have. 

I'hen,  one  of  our  first  problems  is  to  knoAv,  from  some  responsible 
agency  of  the  GoAV*rnment,  as  to  Avhat  amount  of  business,  or  AA’hat  the 
load  is  that  the  raib’oad  industry  Avill  liaA'e  to  carry  as  its  contribution 
to  the  Avhole  war  effort. 
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Then,  Ave  haA'e  to  hoA-e  a perfect  knoAvledge  of  the  condition  of  our 
equipment  aA'ailable,  the  amount  available,  its  condition  and  ability  to 
do  that  job,  and  then  a determination  of  the  amount  of  additional 
equipment  aa'o  haA’e  to  haA’e,  and  tliere  comes  the  amount  of  material. 

Well,  in  a Avar  such  as  aa’c  are  now  in  there  is  a total  pool  of  mate- 
rial for  all  purposes.  lSome])ody  has  to  divide  that  material  tqA,  and 
.«o,  the  President  has  proA’ided,  as  I understand  it,  tliat  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  Avill  receiA’e  from  our  railroad  industry  our 
estimate  of  AA’hat  Ave  think  AA*e  need  to  do  the  job  that  A\’e  understand 
AA’e  haA’e  to  do.  That  is  transmitte<l  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
who  finally  determines  Iioav  much  aa’c  can  haA’P  of  the  total  that  is 
available.  Wlien  Ave  get  that  material,  Ave  can  break  that  doAvn  into 
man-liours  of  labor  and  man-houi‘s  of  each  type  of  craft  of  labor 
i-equired  to  coiu’ert  it  into  equipment. 

Then  Ave  can  begin  to  plan  Avhat  aa’c  haA’e  to  do. 

XoAV,  AA’e  haA’e  gone  from,  say,  1930,  as  late  as  1937,  1938,  1939,  and 
early  1940,  from  a large  surplus  of  men  furloughed,  on  our  seniority 
list,  waiting,  subject  to  our  call  to  I’cturn  to  Avork — to  a condition 
today  Avhere  substantially  all  of  the  men  on  the  senior  loster  haA’e 
been  called  back  and  are  noAV  in  active  seiwice,  or  the  rosters  haA’e 
been  exhausted,  or  they  liaA’o  refused  to  return  Avhen  called. 

We  are  noAv  working  generally  48  hours  a A\’eek  in  Avhat  Ave  call  our 
back  shops  Avhere  Ave  are  doing  the  lieaAW  repair  and  building  Avork. 
We  haA’e  ahvays  Avorked  7 days  a Aveek.  at  least  8 hours  a day,  in  our 
roundliouses  and  repair  yards  and  the  train  yards,  where  the  con- 
tinuous service  operations  are  invoh’ed.  Well,  back  in  1938,  1939, 
and  later  than  that,  in  1940,  Ave  Avere  AA  orking  36  and  40  hours  a Aveek. 
We  had  periodic  furloughs  all  through  those  years,  Avhere  all  of  the 
men  in  the  shops,  in  a certain  shop  Avould  be  laid  off,  and  there  was 
much  irregularity  in  the  periods  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time,  there 
Avas  a Avhole  lot  of  equipment  waiting  to  be  repaired,  that  needed  re- 
pairs or  rebuilding,  but  there  Avas  not  sufficient  business  for  it,  that 
Ave  could  foresee,  for  the  country,  and  the  railroads  said,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  could  dcA’ote  for  bringing  this  equip- 
ment into  proper  and  usable  condition,  that  aa’c  could  not  Avork  and 
build  up  this  resei’Amir  of  equipment. 

We  Avere  urging,  for  our  organization  naturally,  that  employment 
be  regularized  and  the  hours  be  increased  to  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  our  agreement,  or  48  hours  a Aveek  on  a straight-time  basis, 
and  there  Avere  some,  of  course,  avIio,  Avorking  7 days  a Aveek  and  8 
hours  a day,  receiA’ed  time  and  a half  for  Sundays  ami  all  holidays, 
52  Sunda3's  and  7 holiday’s,  but  generally’,  the  continuous-service 
operations  operate  on  the  basis  of  seven  8-hour  daA’s  a Aveek,  straight 
time. 

We  made  some  progress  in  increasing  the  hours  and  gradually 
building  up  the  equipment  pool  bcA’ond  the  immediatelA’  forseeable 
need  of  industry,  in  fact,  the  fact  that  it  Avas  done  contributed  A’ery 
much  to  the  general  oA’er-all  picture  that  iSIr.  Harrison  painted  to 
you  Avith  respect  to  the  increased  demands  that  have  come  on  the 
industry  and  the  A’ery  large  and  unexpected  increase  in  passenger 
business.  Where  we  liad  been  for  years  confronted  Avith  the  constant 
deterioration  in  the  total  amount  of  passenger  business,  no  great 
effort  Avas  put  forth  to  increase  the  amount  of  passenger  equipment 
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required  and  even  to  modernize  and  improve  the  equipment.  The 
streamline  train,  you  remember,  oidy  came  into  being  not  so  many 
months  ago,  relatively  speaking;  vhereas,  there  was  a great  oppor- 
tunity, with  money  available  and  the  requirement,  based  on  business, 
to  make  improvements  there. 

Now,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  problem  in  our  maintenance 
portion  of  this  railroad  industry  that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  coopera- 
tion and  joint  action  of  management  and  railway  labor  organizations. 
If  we  get  that  help  that  we  need  from  Government. 

Now.  I have  indicated  the  first  thing  we  need  to  know  is  what  part 
of  the  job  is,  what  Ave  liaA’e  to  moAe  in  this  war  effort.  We  need  to 
knoAY  how  much  material  Ave  can  get  to  add  to  our  equipment  to  do 
that  job,  and  Ave  need  to  knoAv  definitely  Avhat  the  amount  of  material 
is,  we  do  not  have  to  knoAv  for  a year  ahead,  but  Ave  ought  to  know 
as  far  as  3 months  in  adA’ance,  and  a\  ith  3 months’  or  G months’  periods 
AA'e  can  plan  on  that  basis,  so  far  as  the  shop  men  are  concerned. 

Noav,  our  mechanics  in  our  industry  are  men  AA^ho  have  passed 
through  a 4-year  apprenticeship,  as  a nde  starting  with  boys  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  Avho  serve  that  apprenticeship  of  4 years,  and  a 
year  is  composed  of  290  days,  Avorking  days  each  year,  and  we  do  not 
give  a credit  for  a year,  on  an  apprenticeship,  until  they  haA'e  Avorked 
290  days. 

Noaa\  during  those  4 years  there  is  a schedule  of  moving  those  boys 
from  job  to  job  until  at  the  end  of  the  4 years  they  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  jump  in  and  run  any  machine  or  do  any  mechanical  job  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  shop,  and  a machinist  produced,  as  I say, 
through  that  system  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  all  and  any  type  of 
job  that  is  required  of  a machinist  in  the  railroad  industry. 

That  same  principle  applies  to  apprenticeships  in  boilermakers, 
blacksmiths,  sheet-metal  workers,  and  in  the  electrical  workers’  craft 
and  carmen’s  craft. 

RailAvay  shop  laborers  and  poAver  house  employees  are  a little  bit 
different. 

The  point  I am  making  is  that  Ave  haA'e  had  a system  established  by 
agreement  in  our  industry,  to  plan  to  meet  future  requirements  of  our 
industry.  Generally,  Ave  Avould  have  one  apprentice  for  each  five 
mechanics  employed,  figuring  on  that  percentage  of  turnover  and 
separation  for  some  reason  or  otlu'r,  so  that  we  have  produced  for 
industry,  through  the  apprenticeship  system,  a sufficient  number  of 
mechanics  to  supply,  and  Ave  have  supplied,  the  needs  of  our  industry 
on  that  basis. 

After  Ave  saw  that  Ave  Avere  going  to  exhaust  our  seniority  roster  and 
that  in  3 or  4 or  6 months  we  might  have  them  exhausted,  our  organ- 
ization proposed  to  managements  tliat  Avherever  there  was  a need  for 
additional  mechanics  that  could  not  be  employed  from  other  industries 
and  could  not  be  obtained  through  the  usual  employment  methods,  or 
not  called  back  to  their  previous  station  or  seniority  in  our  industry, 
Ave  suggested  that  Ave  upgrade  apprentices  who  had  served  down  to  as 
loAv  as  2 years  on  their  apprenticeship  and  pay  them  mechanics’  rates 
of  pay  and  regard  them  as  mechanics.  That  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  we  could  have  on  call  and  we  could  fill  the  a' acancies 
made  by  moving  these  apprentices  u p by  getting  other  boys,  and  if  that 
did  not  meet  the  requirements,  then  again,  we  could  upgrade  helpers 
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and  helper  assistants.  The  assistant  is  one  who  assists  the  mechan- 
ics, and  Ave  could  upgrade  those  helpers  who  had  at  least  3 years’ 
experience  as  helpers  in  their  respective  crafts,  to  mechanics’  ])ositions, 
and  that  would  give  us  the  opportunity  to  hire  some  more  helpers  and 
haA'e  them  in  training. 

Noav,  our  helpers  are  available  through  apprenticeshijis  and  they 
go  through  the  same  system  of  ap])renticeship  except  that  it  is  3 
years  instead  of  4 years,  and  then  AA'e  can  fill  the  helper  vacancies 
Avith  the  proper  proportion  of  car  cleaners,  Avho  do  the  cleaning  of 
our  passenger  cars,  and  Avith  the  promotion  of  shop  laborers,  Avho 
moA'e  the  materials  and  place  the  materials  and  do  the  general  labor 
Avork  around  the  shops,  around  the  mechanics,  and  aa'Iio  are  generally 
familiar  Avith  the  parts  of  the  equipment  Ave  are  engaged  in  building 
and  repairing.  They  make  good  helpers  Avith  very  little  additional 
training  at  all. 

We  haA'e  met,  so  for,  the  labor  requirements,  the  manpoAAcr  re- 
quirements, of  our  part  of  the  railAvay  industry  Avith  those  elforts. 
There  is  no  substantial  Avorth-Avhile  shortage  noAv. 

Under  our  arrangement  and  agreement  Avith  the  railroads,  aao  can 
Avork  one,  tAvo,  or  three  8-hour  shifts  per  day,  all  the  Avay  around  the 
clock  if  necessary,  on  the  straight-time  basis.  We  have  some  tAvo  and 
some  three  8-hour  shifts  in  some  of  our  i-ailroad  maintenance  shops. 
We  have  the  one,  tAvo,  and  three  shifts,  and  have  had  it  for  4 years, 
in  the  continuous-service  operations  in  the  roundhouses  and  repair 
shops  and  train  yards.  Avhere  the  cars  and  locomotives  are  prepared 
and  gone  over  for  an  immediate  return  trip,  and  that  is  a regular 
l)ool  assignment. 

We  can  increase  hours  in  an  emergency,  to  meet  an  emergency,  if 
Ave  Avere  to  be  confronted  Avith  one,  by  going  to  9 and  10  hours  of 
AA'ork.  That  is  being  done  on  one  or  tAvo  railroads  noAV,  Avith  time 
and  a half  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours,  in  other  words,  for  the 
hours  OA^er  eight.  That  affords,  of  course  considerable  ffexibility. 
We  can  put  on  the  second  and  third  shifts  and  that  will  afford  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  gettiiig  the  men  on  the  job,  but  our  problem, 
]\Ir.  Chairman, 'for  our  particular  part  of  the  industry,  is  not  one  of 
today,  as  I see  it  or  as  aa'c  see  it,  but  one  of  next  year,  or  the  year 
after  next. 

We  had  available  16-  to  20-year-old  boys  to  train  as  apprentices. 
We  Avould  get  2 or  3 or  4 years  out  of  him  before  he  Avould  go  to  the 
Army.  Noav  they  are  going  to  draft  the  boys  18  and  up,  and  that  is 
all  right;  AA'e  are' for  that;  there  is  no  criticism  as  to  that  at  all.  It 
just  simply  changes  the  approach  that  Ave  haA'e  to  make  to  our  prob- 
lem of  dev'eloping  the  all  around  journeyman  mechanic. 

Now,  there  is  a training  problem.  The  first  thing  AA'e  haA'e  to  do 
is  Avork  out  Avith  management  some  method  of  training  these  appren- 
tices Avho  have  not  serA'ed  or  coinjileted  the  apprenticeship ; Ave  haA'e 
upgraded  them,  and  Ave  can  upgrade  the  helpers  Avho  luive  not  finished 
their  apprenticeship,  so  that  they  Avill  be  available  for  the  journey- 
man mechanics  and  not  special  machinists  capable  of  doing  just  one 
job  and  therefore  have  general  deterioration  in  the  over-all  skill  of 
the  group  and  a generally  inflexible  force,  incapable  of  being  moved 
from  job  to  job  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  industry.  We  think 
we  can  Avork  that  problem  out  with  the  railroad  management  by  an 
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a^rreeniont . "Wo  think,  with  the  proper  authorities  alive  to  the  sitita- 
tion.  tliat  there  are  two  approache?;  to  it;  First,  we  can  put  on  addi- 
tional supervision  so  that  we  can  ^ive  more  supervision,  more  in- 
struction. nu)re  ailvice,  more  help  to  those  boys  or  helpers  while  on 
the  job.  We  call  that  ‘’ridditional  on-the-job  training."’  We  can  give 
additional  oll'-job  training  through  correspondence  courses  or  through 
schoolroom  training.  We  have  done  that  in  industry  for  years,  it  is 
not  new.  so  that  is  one  of  the  ways  of  setting  down  the  matter  and 
recognizing  the  problems.  But  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  new  men, 
when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  use  the  boys  of  IG  to  18  years  of  age, 
who  are  being  taken  into  the  armed  forces,  or  will  be  taken  when 
they  get  to  18.  That  does  not  otfei  much  of  an  opportunity  to  teach 
those  boys  and  develop  them  into  all  around  journeymen  mechanics 
in  that  short  period  of  time,  so  we  are  quite  in  accord  with  the  general 
declaration  of  the  association  that  Mr.  Harrison  presented  to  your 
committee,  that  we  will  have  to  apju’oach  the  problem  from  the  point 
of  A’iew  of  those  Avho  have  reached  the  'age  somewhere  arotind  35. 
We  will  have  to  take  those  men  into  the  industry  as  mechanics  and 
give  them  intensive  on-  and  otf-joh  training  and  make  full-fletlged 
mechanics  out  of  them  in  less  than  4 years,  or  in  as  short  a time  as 
possible  to  make  an  all  around  journeyman  mechanic. 

XoAv,  Aye  think  that  can  be  done.  We  belie Ae  that  Ave  Avill  be  able 
to  Avork  it  out  by  consultation  and  cooperation  and  agreement  Avitli 
our  railAva}’  managements,  but  there  are  many  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  are  doing  this  training  work  and  Ave  have  to  explore  the 
matter  AA’ith  them,  as  to  what  service  they  can  render  to  us  to  help. 

We  have  in  our  industry  set-up.  under  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  an  eniploAunent  placement  service  that  is  uncler  the  direc- 
tion of,  and  created  by  the  laAv  creating,  the  Kailroad  Retirement 
Board,  That  service  ought  to  be  integrated  Avitli  and  cooperate  Avith 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  the  agency 
througli  whom  the  railroad  industry  Avill  recruit  the  additional  Avork- 
ers  that  AAe  need  to  induct  into  our  industry.  That  agency  can  do  a 
better  job  of  selecting  the  type  of  prosiiectiA^e  Avorkers,  or  candidates 
for  employment,  that  can  be  developed  into  the  kind  of  workers,  the 
specially  skilled  Avorkers  particularly  needed  in  our  group,  than  can 
the  U,  S.  Employment  Service.  Avho  has  to  deal  Avith  and  is  naturally 
staffed  and  prepared  to  deal  Avith  all  types  of  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  placement  service  and  all  types  of  employment  placement, 
and  it  Avould  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  have  men  on  that  board 
Avho  have  had  railroad  experience  and  knoAv  Avhat  is  required  in  the 
Avay  of  special  technique. 

XoAv,  Ave  ought  to  recruit  Avhatever  Ave  need  through  that  service 
and  have  this  intensified  training  program,  have  the  over-all  knoAA’l- 
edge  of  Avhat  is  requii-ed  of  us,  and  have  it  planned  as  far  in  advance 
as  it  is  safe  to  plan,  and  Ave  can  plan  it  and  Ave  can  do  our  job. 

XoAV,  some  of  the  determination  of  the  railroad  Avorkers,  and  of  our 
group,  to  stay  Avith  our  Avork  and  Avith  the  union  as  part  of  the  job 
of  Avinning  the  yvai-,  Ave  think  is  indicated  by  a mere  statement  of  the 
Avages  that  obtain. 

Our  journeymen  mechanics,  produced  through  the  long  process  of 
apprenticeshi]),  are  receiving  generally  95  cents  an  hour.  Your  stabili- 
zation agreement  for  shipbuilders  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  pro- 
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vides  for  an  hour.  Some  of  the  people  engaged  in  building  ships 
aie  genei'ally  macliinists,  boileianakers,  blacksmiths,  electrical  work- 
ers, and  sheet-mctal  Avorkers.  Those  are  the  people,  the  same  type  of 
{H'ople  Ave  train  in  our  indust)‘y.  When  I Avas  not  engaged  in  the  rail- 
I’oad  industry  as  a Avorkman  at  my  trade,  I Avorked  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  We  have  many  l)oilermakers  coming  from  the  shipbiiibliiii.' 
indu.siry  into  our  railroad  industry,  and  from  personal  experieiye  I 
know  tiiat  I Avas  able  to  adapt  myself  to  the  AVork  required  of  the 
boilermakers  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  much  better  than  the  boiter- 
mak(‘rs  coming  from  the  shipbuikling  industry  Avere  aide  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  j'e(piirements  of  the  railroatl  industry,  that  is,  of  the 
railroad  boilermakers. 

I knoAv  that  also  from  several  years  of  experience  in  looking  after 
the  Avoi'k  and  directing  general  labor  relations  of  the  boilermakers 
international  organization,  and  also  in  the  })osition  I am  noAV  in, 

•The  point  I am  making  is  that  our  railroatl  mechanics  are  as  highly, 
or  more  highly,  skilled  than  these  shipAvorkers,  and  aa'c  are  getting 
95  cents  an  hour  and  they  are  getting  $1.20  an  hour.  Our  people  are 
staying  in  our  industry  to  a A’ci-y  large,  and  to  me  surprising,  extent. 
We  haA'e  been  })leading  Avith  them  to  stay,  Ave  haAe  Ix'en  urging  them 
to  accept  the  belief  that  Ave  could  get  our  railroad  Avages  adjusted  to 
meet  the  ])iesent-day  requirements  and  that  they  Avere  a hangover  from 
the  period  of  depression. 

Our  helpers  get  G2  to  73  cents  an  hour.  Helpers  get  90  cents  to 
$1.50  an  hour  in  other  industries,  in  the  shipbuilding  and  in  the  build- 
ing trades  industries  Avhere  stabilization  agreements  have  been 
established. 

The  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  our  railroad  laborers,  shop  laborers, 
roundhouse  and  poAverhouse  employees,  is  4G  cents  an  hour.  It  is 
70  cents  to  $1  an  hour  in  other  industries  Avheie  you  have  the  stabiliza- 
tion agreements. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  presents  tAA'o  things:  First,  it  indi- 
cates verv  definitely  the  determination  of  the  railroad  men  to  stav  Avith 
their  industry  and  make  their  contribution  to  the  Avinnmg  of  this 
Avar  and  that  it  is  their  belief  that  that  is  the  place  Avhere  they  can 
make  the  best  contribution.  It  indicates  further  a confidence  in  their 
railroad  labor  organizations  and  their  railroad  labor  management  and 
the  Government  generally  to  see  that  the  right  thing  is  done  Avith 
respect  to  their  Avages. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Jewell,  I am  afraid  that  it  illustrates  also  that 
the  Government  did  not  start  soon  enough,  eA’en  if  it  has  started  iioav, 
keeping  in  vieAv  the  over-all  picture  in  the  country  and  seeing  to  it 
that  Avhat  Avas  done  had  fair  relationship  to  all  aspects  of  the  Nation’s 
effort;  in  other  Avords,  try  to  see  to  it  tliat  one  group  by  excessively 
pushing  was  not  alloAA^ed,  for  example,  to  get  into  a position  Avhere 
it  Avas  disproportionate  to  others  ecpially  important  in  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  Jeaveix.  That  may  be,  Senator,  but  my  oAvn  and  others’  training 
generally  causes  me  to  try  to  reason  a Avay  to  avoid  the  criticizing 
and  finding  fault,  to  try  to  see  the  problem  as  the  other  felloAV  saAV 
it.  We  are  plunged  into  this  Avar  Avith  a population  generally  Avho 
wanted  to  stay  out,  Avanted  for  years  to  stay  out,  and  we  hung  back, 
Ave  did  not  Avant  to  prepare.  The  leaders,  many  of  the  leaders  of 
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the  Government,  wanted  us  to  do  much  more  than  we  did  do,  but  we 
did  not  want  to,  and  then,  overnight,  we  are  plunged  into  the  war, 
and  when  that  is  done  it  presents  a problem  before  the  leaders  of 
our  Government.  The  men,  what  of  them^  They  are  determined 
to  win  this  thing,  of  course,  but  how  can  they  best  be  of  service  and 
how  can  their  views  be  expressed — by  a few  representatives,  a few 
officers  of  the  Government — and  what  are  the  tools  the}'  liave  to  work 
with?  AYe  have  run  this  country  from  its  several  local  points,  and 
from  the  several  local  imlividuals  widely  scattered  who  control  the 
leadership  and  influence  through  industi-y,  and  otherwise  the  officers 
of  our  Federal  Gov’erument  did  not  liave,  from  my  point  of  view,  and 
could  not  have  had  any  time  to  give  thought  to  the  tools  to  do  the 
job  with.  The  fir.st  job  we  had  to  do,  undoubtedly,  was  to  start  pro- 
duction so  as  to  supply  our  associates,  the  other  United  Nations  which 
are  lighting  in  tlie  trendies  and  could  not  do  the  job  of  supplying 
themselves,  so  I suppose  we  Inul  to  have,  by  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a determination  of  the  first  thing,  so  that  that  first  thing 
would  come  first. 

AYe  have  not  probably  done  as  good  a job  as  we  ought  to  have 
done,  Ave  undoubtedly  have  done  as  good  a job  as  could  be  done,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  men  that  have  done  it,  because  Ave  cannot  say  that 
they  are  not  loyal  and  cannot  say  that  they  are  not  as  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  I am,  or  believe  I am;  but  uoav  that  Ave  are  Avhere 
AA'e  are,  I hope  that  there  is  uoav  time  to  sit  doAvn  and  Avork  out  a 
general  oA'er-all  plan  of  the  Avhole  problem,  and  the  elements  com- 
posed in  the  problem,  and  if  Ave  can  have  some  feAV  Government  offi- 
cials speaking  Avith  full  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  the  problem  is  and 
prepared  to  tell  us  of  the  various  segments  of  our  country,  its  popula- 
tion, the  citizenship  Avho  are  dealing  Avith  the  iiroblem,  what  their 
part  of  the  problem  is,  A\’hat  the  factors  are  that  they  need  to  soUe 
of  the  problem,  and  if  they  lay  down  the  old  attitude,  or  the  old 
threat  of,  “If  a'ou  do  not  do  it,  I Avill  see  that  it  is  ordered  done” — 
if  it  is  left  to  us  individuals  to  do  that  job,  as  American  citizens  Ave 
Avill  find  a Avay  to  do  the  job.  , 

1 know  AA'e  all  belieA'e  that  America  Avill  Avin  the  Avar,  free  labor 
Avill  Avin  the  Avar,  free  Americans,  but  Ave  have  to  haA'e  leadership. 

Noav,  I can  go  back  to  my  earlier  experience  in  this;  It  is  the  job 
of  a labor  organization  representative  in  our  industry  to  persuade 
management,  if  AA’e  are  going  to  get  improA’ed  conditions  for  the 
people  we  represent,  to  persuade  management  to  giA'e  us  something 
UOAV  that  they  haA'e  that  Ave  do  not  have,  and  I found  out  a long 
time  ago,  if  I go  to  the  management  Avith  pleadings  and  asking  for 
something  on  the  one  hand,  and  a club  in  the  other  hand,  the  mind 
of  that  individual,  AA’hich  may  be  open  Avhen  I come  in,  sees  that 
club  perhaps,  and  that  mind  is  immediately  closed  against  me  the 
minute  they  receiA’e  an  indication  that  I have  a club,  so  Avhat  I am 
trying  to  say  is  that  there  has  lieen,  and  I hope  that  there  Avill  be, 
a discontinuance  of  it.  These  have  been  too  many  officers  of  the 
GoA'ermnent  that  have  said,  “This  is  the  problem  and  if  it  cannot 
be  solved  by  voluntarv  methods  we  Avill  have  to  issue  directives 
requiring  that  it  be  done.” 

lYe  haA’e  had  in  our  particular  groiq)  of  railroad  employees  some 
considerable  number  of  years  of  experience  Avith  Avhat  Ave  call  union- 
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management  coo])eration,  both  in  Canada  and  in  this  country,  Avhere 
every  AAorker  on  the  job  Ave  are  performing  Avorks.  and  he  Avill  under- 
stand the  part  he  is  doing  to  Avin  the  Avar,  the  importance  of  it, 

I and  can  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  the  job,  his  job,  to  make 

- eA'ery  additional  contribution  he  can  make  in  every  Avay,  and 

I ihnmgh  these  union-management  committees  that  Mr.  Hanuson 

J speaks  of,  Ave  will  tap  the  reservoir  of  knoAvledge  and  experience  of 

^ every  Avorker  on  the  job  to  find  and  suggest  and  develo])  Avays  to 

do  that  job  and  all  other  jolis  closely  related  to  his  and  Avhich  he  is 
acquainted  Avith  lietter,  so  as  to  get  a better  and  larger  over-all 
production. 

Our  grotqi,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  are  wholly  in  accord  with  the  idea  and 
Avith  the  belief,  out  of  our  years  of  experience,  that  management  and 
i labor,  properly  adA’ised  as  to  Avhat  the  problem  is,  properly  cooperat- 
I iiig  Avith  the  aid  and  assistance  of  GoA’ermnent  Avhere  needed,  AA’liere 

I it  can  bo  of  assistance  and  Avhere  Ave  can  have  GoA’ernment  come  to 

i aid  when  Ave  need  that  aid — Ave  have  no  idea  that  the  Government 

j Avould  be  meddling  Avith  us  at  all.  but  Avith  the  proper  cooperation  of 

the  three  groups  thus  indicated,  this  job  can  be  done  Avithout  any 
national  service  legislation. 

I am  not  competent  to  discuss  and  I am  not  going  to  undertake 
to  discuss  any  general  refirganization  of  GoA'ermnent  agencies,  but  if 
it  is  necessary,  apparently  aac  haA’e  recognized  that  it  is  necessary, 
to  haA'e  centralization  of  authority,  or  of  responsibility  of  effort,  the 
performance  of  a job  in  the  fight  is  going  to  be  our  portion  of  the 
Avar  effort,  and  since  the  problems  of  production  for  war  have  their 
ramifications  all  through  the  activities  of  our  people  and  our  Nation, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  got  to  be  come  coordination  of  AA'hat 
vou  call  the  home-front  activity  as  distinguished  from  the  Avar-front 
' actiA'ity,  fighting-front  actiA’ity— I am  not  criticizing,  but  there,  again, 
i I am  saying  that  we  have  this  job  to  do  and  Ave  haA’e  done  a Avonderful 
job,  as  "far  as  Ave  haA’e  gone, 

; Senator  Pepper.  ^Ir.  JeAvell,  have  you  read  the  report  of  the  Tolan 

committee  ? 

Mr.  Jeaa'ell.  Yes,  sir;  I haA’e  read  it  and  haA’e  tried  to  understand 
I it,  but  I am  not  sure  I do,  or  that  I am  competent  to  understand  it, 

' but  it  lists,  I believe,  Avhat  seems  to  be  wrong  Avith  us  so  far,  and  I may 

i say  that  the  general  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  some  planned  coordi- 
nation of  the  whole  problem  seems  to  be  absolutely  sound. 

! Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  seen  the  bill  that  Mr,  Tolan  introduced 

' in  the  House,  and  that  "Senator  Kilgore  and  I introduced  in  the 
Senate,  providing  for  a War  Mobilization  Board  headed  by  a director, 
\ under  which  Avould  be  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Office  of  Eco- 

’ nomic  Stabilization,  the  ManpoAver  Commission,  and  the  Technical 

ISIobilization  Authority  and  the  Service  of  Supplies,  all  operating 
under  that  centi’al  authority  and  in  coordination  with  one  another? 

Mr.  Jeaveix.  I haA’e  seen  it.  Senator,  but  I haA'e  not  carefully  read 
it,  sir.  However,  it  involves  so  many  problems  that  I am  not  familiar 
Avith  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I were  to  undertake  to  present  an 
opinion,  I have  to  have  more  knowledge  of  some  of  the  details  of  the 
plan,  before  going  any  further. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  prefer  to  confine  yourself  to  the  statement  of 
principles  you  hav'e  macle  that  there  undoubtedly  was  a need  of  cen- 
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Iralization  of  autliority  and  responsibility  so  that  the  civilian  elforts 
would  be  mobilized  and  coordinattd  in  the  way  that  the  military 
elfort  has  been  mobilized  and  coordinated  by  centralization  of 
anthoritv? 

l\Ir.  Jewell.  I think  there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  I think 
if  we  will  do  that  on  that  basis,  I believe  that  the  American  people 
can  and  will  do  that  job  voluntarily  and  that  there  will  be  no  need 
for  j]tohig  any  further  with  any  talk  of  using  force. 

Thank  vou,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jewell.  It  is  very  good  of  you 
to  give  us  your  views. 

May  I say,  before  you  leave,  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  not  here  today 
but  he  has  given  us  his  response  that  he  would  be  willing  to  appear. 
Before  you  gentlemen  leave — Mr.  Kobertson,  before  you  leave — I 
want  to  make  this  announcement;  I want  to  say  two  things: 

The  first  is  that,  as  we  all  know,  this  is  a subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee  for  a long  time  has  been  to  deal  with  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  subject  of  labor,  with  questions  i>ertaining  to  the 
public  health,  and  with  questions  relating  to  education,  which  in- 
cludes vocational  education  and  specialized  training.  It  has  also  had 
to  do  with  rehabilitation  as  an  asjject  of  vocational  education  and 
jmblic  health. 

It  therefore  seemed  obvious  to  some  of  us  who  are  members  of 
the  committee  and  that  have,  I may  say,  been  supported  very  strongly 
by  our  distinguished  chairman — when  talk  began  to  be  current  here 
about  a national  service  act  based  u])on  the  principle  of  compulsion — 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  to  give  to  the  people  directly 
affected  an  opportunity  to  suggest  .something  to  the  Congress,  a way 
by  wliich  the  same  effective  result,  or  a better  result,  could  be  ob- 
tained by  cooperation. 

Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  when  we 
began  these  hearings  that  we  might  be  trespassing  in  others’  fielcls, 
or'^we  might  be  going  in  where  other  committees,  generalUy  siieak- 
ing,  had  already  gone,  it  seemed  to  us  that  certainly  in  viciw  of  its 
general  jurisdiction  and  exiierience  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
The  bill  was  to  affect  civilians  and  not  soldiers  and  sailors,  that  it 
was  tlie  duty  of  this  committee  to  proceed  qvith  the  study  of  this 
perplexing  problem,  and  I could  lujt  refi’iiin  from  expressing  the 
satisfaction  that  this  subcommittee  feels,  at  least,  and  1 know  it  is 
shared  by  many  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  certainly 
by  the  chairman.  Senator  Thomae — the  satisfaction  that  we  have 
experienced  in  receiving  encouragement  through  the  contributions 
from  these  intelligent  organizations  in  solving  this  problem,  and  not 
only  have  we  been  able,  I think,  to  jioint  out  through  these  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  so  well  coyere<l  here  by  the  press,  and  the  sug- 
gestions coming  from  the  public  that  have  been  of  such  inestimable 
benefit,  such  as  the  thought  direc  ted  not  long  ago,  and  brought 
out,  whereby  the  potential  shortage  of  doctors  was  discovered  and 
the  necessity  for  getting  the  fullest  amount  of  data  on  so  many 
different  subjects  so  that  we  would  know  what  the  facts  of  the  prob- 
lem were,  but  the  people  of  first  responsibility  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
who  have  come  here  in  the  last  2 weeks,  first  Mr.  Green  and  Mr. 
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■\Iurrav  and  INIr.  Luhrsen,  then  representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
industrial  Organizatiems,  and  then,  now.  the  spleiulid  representatives 
of  the  railway  brotherhoods  and  the  Bailway  Executives'  Associa- 
tion, they  come  to  us  now,  some  of  the  top  men  in  the  Ameiican 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  I say  that  the  character  and  the  quality 
of  the  statements,  and  the  earnestness  of  what  has  been  said  heie 
by  those  men  and  by  others,  has  in  my  opinion  impres.sed  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  I hope  the  American  Congress,  that  we  are  going  to 
approach  this  matter  with  an  entirely  different  attitude,  and  1 think 
tluit  an  idea,  I prefer  to  say  that  an  idea,  has  been  making  progress, 
and  I hope  we  will  have  you  gentlemen  back  with  us  again. 

The  committee  will  meet  next  on  Thursday  morning,  at  10  ^ 

(AVhereupon,  at  12:05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, November  12,  1942,  at  10  a.  m. 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

^y ashlngtoii,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  210,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

I’resent : Senators  Pepper  and  Millikin. 

Also  present : Dr.  F.  P.  Weber,  special  assistant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Bates,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  C.  BATES,  PRESIDENT,  BRICKLAYERS, 

MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS’  INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  AND  VICE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Senator  Pepper.  We  are  more  than  pleased  to  have  ^mu,  Mr.  Bates. 
You  will  state  your  name  and  address,  please. 

]\Ir.  Bates.  Harry  T.  Bates,  president.  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and 
Plasterers’  International  Union.  I am  also  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Bates.  815  Fifteentli  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

Senator  Pepper.  ISIr.  Bates,  we  would  appreciate  your  giving  any 
statement  that  you  would  care  to  make  on  the  question  of  manpower 
or  the  mobilization  of  our  civilian  economy  for  the  etfective  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Bates.  Senator,  I read  the  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee by  President  Green,  and  in  the  main  1 support  the  position 
taken  by  him  on  this  question.  I want  to  vigorously  protest  against 
the  passage  of  any  law  that  will  freeze  the  worker  in  his  job.  I think 
that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  a worker  would  be  frozen  in  his  job 
and  his  employer  be  allowed  to  make  a profit  off  of  his  services.  If 
you  are  going  to  freeze  the  worker  in  his  job,  then  you  must  deprive 
the  employer  of  any  profit  from  the  service  of  the  worker  who  is 
frozen  in  his  job. 

I do  not  think  at  this  time  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  passage 
of  any  such  a law.  I think  there  is  sufficient  manpower  at  the  present 
to  take  care  of  the  present  needs,  from  investigations  that  were  made, 
and  if  those  that  are  unemployed  are  sent  to  the  places  where  they 
can  secure  employment. 

I am  conversant,  of  course,  Avith  the  question  of  employment  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  I want  to  advise  Amur  committee  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  thousands  of  building  trades  Avorkers  unem- 
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ployed  in  Xew  York  City,  in  many  of  the  cities  in  tlie  New  Phijiland 
States,  and  in  every  localitv  in  the  I’ountry  where  there  is  not  a war 
project,  or  some  kind  of  a war  plant  located  adjacent  thereto.  There 
has  been  a ^;reat  demand  made  upon  the  services  of  building  trades 
workers  in  dilierent  sections,  and  the  building  trades  unions,  without 
any  cost  to  the  Government  or  to  the  contractors,  transported  and 
made  possible  the  manning  of  these  jobs  by  having  their  members  go 
from  these  unemployed  areas  to  the  sites  of  the  jobs  where  their  serv- 
ices were  needed.  Xo  better  exami)le  of  that  can  be  pointed  out  than 
the  condition  that  exists  at  Las  Vtgas,  Xev.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  900  bricklayers  employed  on  that  job,  and  all  but,  say,  20 
have  been  sent  to  that  operation  from  outside  of  Xevada.  Upon  the 
arrival  at  the  job  these  men,  along  with  the  other  14  or  15  building 
trades  workers  employed,  had  to  live  in  automobiles,  hovels,  tents,  and 
in  some  instances  have  to  drive  as  far  as  20  or  30  miles  to  the  job  to 
find  any  kind  of  a place  where  they  can  live  at  all.  Of  course,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  advise  you  that  under  those  conditions  the  charges  made 
for  rooms  for  people  to  live  in  are  way  higher  than  would  occur  under 
normal  conditions.  When  I point  out  the  number  of  bricklayers  em- 
ploved  on  this  job,  I do  so  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  you  will 
realize  that  in  peacetimes  there  would  hardly  be  an  oi)eration  built 
over  the  j)eriod  of  25  years  that  would  take  care  of  over  250  bricklayers 
at  one  time. 

Xow,  we  have  several  other  war  ])lants  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  where  750  or  800  of  our  bricklayers  are  employed  which  will 
show  you  the  size  of  these  operations,  but  with  the  stoppage  of  private 
construction  throughout  the  United  States,  it  has  thrown  out  of 
employment  thousands  of  building  trades  workers  who  normally  have 
built  small  homes  and  have  done  the  building  in  their  communities. 
These  men  are  men  that  have  homes,  they  are  men  up  in  age,  they  have 
families,  they  have  children,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  those  men  to  jndl 
up  overnight  and  leave  their  homes  and  their  children,  and  go  300  or 
400  miles  to  work  where  their  services  are  needed,  at  a time  when  they 
are  confronted  with  the  lack  of  gasoline,  and  they  are  confronted  with 
the  fear  that  if  they  get  away  from  home  they  will  not  be  able  to  get 
back,  because  of  lack  of  tires,  gasoline,  and  so  forth. 

Xow,  Avithin  a year  or  year  and  a half  at  the  most,  all  of  this  large 
construction  work  will  have  been  completed,  because  all  work  being 
permitted  now  is  Avork  that  is  classified  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  Avar,  and  for  the  buildings,  the  camps,  and 
[)lants  to  be  utilized  for  Avar  jnirposes  they  must  be  completed,  of 
course,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  to  assume 
that  Avithin  G months  there  Avill  be  a gradual  falling  off  of  employment 
]ii  the  building  industry  which  Avill,  a ou  might  say,  increase  unemploy- 
ment in  the  building  industry  ])OSsibly  by  an  extra  million,  and  when 
these  war  plants  are  completed,  these  factories  and  ammunition  plants 
are  comj)leted,  on  account  of  (he  scarcity  of  steel,  unless  the  policy  of 
the  War  Production  is  changed,  all  of  these  millions  of  building 
trades  AA'orkers  Avill  be  throAvn  out  of  employment,  and  they  Avill  liaA'e 
1o  be  given  an  opportunity  to  Avork  in  some  other  industry.  If  that 
situation  arises,  Avldcli  is  inevitable,  then  there  should  be  some  plan 
devised  by  the  ManpoAver  Commission,  or  some  commission  similar  to 
the  one  you  desire  to  set  up  in  your  bill,  to  make  it  possible  for  the^e 
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Avorkers  to  be  transfei  red  to  the  areas  Avhere  their  services  are  needed, 
Avithout  expense  to  themselves;  so  that  they  can  assist  in  the  Avar  jiro- 
gram  where  their  services  are  needed  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  bring 
about  a condition  of  unemi)loyment  in  the  building  industry  that 

confronted  the  workers  during  the  1930  s. 

I do  not  kuoAv  that  I am  an  authority  on  the  unemployment  con- 
ditions in  other  industries  to  the  extent  that  I avouUI  care  to  touch 
upon  it,  but  I want  to  say  you  take  the  marble  setter,  the  terrazzo 
Avorker,  the  mosaic  Avorker,  the  plasterer,  stone  cutter,  granite  cutter, 
and  all  of  the  Avorkers  that  folloAv  those  trades  and  similar  trades, 
they  are  absolutely  denied  opportunity  of  employment  at  their  trades 
noAV,  due  to  the  building  of  certain  types  of  structures  in  connection 
Avith  the  Avar  program.  Thousands  of  these  Avorkers  aie  folloAving 
other  lines  of  AVork,  such  as  helpers  in  navy  yards^  or  the  plasterer 
Avho  leaA’es  his  home  and  goes  from  Xcaa*  Lork  to  XeAA  Orleans  to  be 
a pipe  cutter  in  a shipyard  or  in  a plant  Avhere  his  services  are  needed, 
or  the  terrazzo  Avorker,  the  marble  AVorker  Avho  goes  to  the  nearest 
camp  in  his  area  and  goes  as  a cement  finisher,  or  AvhateA’er  AAork  in 

the  building  trades  that  he  can  do. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a survey  made  of  tlie 
available  unemployed  manpoAver  noAv  in  these  areas  that  are  remote 
from  Avhere  Avar  work  is  located,  and  that  some  Avay  be  devised 
to  help  the  unemployed  Avorker  defray  the  expense  of  going  and 
coming  to  tlie  sjiot  Avlfere  his  services  are  needed. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  need  or  necessity  at  this  time  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  any  hiAV  that  freezes  the  AAorker  in  his  job.  That 
is  about  all  I luiA^e  to  say,  Senator. 

Senator  INIillikix.  1 Avould  like  to  ask  a question. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator  Millikin. 

Senator  Mileikix.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
men  in  this  class  Avho  are  unemployed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Bates.  I do  not  knoAv  Avhether  I can  giA’e  you  the  estimate  of 
the  number  of  men.  There  are  approximately  1,900,000  people  that 
are  employed  in  the  building  industry  at  the  present  time.  The  niimi- 
bership  of  the  building  trades  organizations  comprises  at  this  time 
about  1,800.000  Avorkers.  So,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  Avorkers  in  those  trades  in  Avhich  their  sei'vices  are  not 
required  around  these  AA'ar  plants  AAould  amount  to  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  throughout  the  United  States. 

Senator  Mileikix.  Is  there  any  especially  large  concentration  of 
them  at  any  particular  points? 

Mr.  Bates.  There  is  a large  number  of  unemployed  Avorkers  in 
XeAv  York  City,  and  in  all  of  the  XeAv  England  States  and  all  the 
northern  tier  of  States,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  section  in  Pennsvlvania 
that  is  100  miles  aAvay  from  one  of  these  large,  Avhat  Ave  call.  Avar 
plants.  There  is  no  employment  for  any  of  those  men  in  the  con- 
struction industry  in  their  home  toAvns,  there  is  no  employment  at 
all;  it  has  all  been  stopped.  There  is  a recent  order  by  the  lYar  Pro- 
duction Board  that  stopjied  hundreds  of  projects  that  were  formerly 
listed  as  necessaiy  jirojects,  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  and  so  forth. 
Those  ]irojects  have  been  stopped  noAV  because  of  the  necessity  of 
scarce  metals  for  Avar* plants. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  AVeber. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Mr.  Bates,  I would  like  to  have  your  conimeut  on  the 
period  of  camp  construction  when  a tremendous  number  of  construc- 
tion workers  were  shifting  to  the  centers  of  camp  construction.  How 
Was  that  shifting  guided,  or  was  it  on  an  individual  basis? 

Mr.  Bates.  No.  Take  the  building  of  the  project  at  Corpus  Christi 
as  an  example.  During  normal  times  there  would  maybe  be  500 
building  trades  workers  in  the  area  that  could  supply  Corpus  Christi, 
and  at  the  peak  of  employment  there  on  that  post  there  weie  approxi- 
mately, I suppose,  over  12,000  building  trades  Avorkers  eni})loyed. 
The  contractors  there  dealt  with  the  unions,  and  these  unions  had 
the  information  conveyed  to  their  subordinate  unions  located  in  areas 
as  far  away  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  all  through  the 
Mississip])i  \ alley,  that  were  called  for  the  services  of  their  men  in 
Corpus  Christi,  and,  of  course,  they  loaded  them  up  in  their  jallopies. 
3 or  5 of  them,  and  they  went  to  the  job.  That  is  the  condition  that 
applies  at  the  camps,  or  at  anv  of  these  jobs  Avhere  tlie  services  of 
thousands  of  men  are  requii-ed.  The  unions  are  advised  as  to  the 
number  of  men  needed  and  the  information  is  conveyed  to  their  or- 
ganizations and  the  men  are  transported  to  the  jobs. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  during  this  camp  program  when  there  Avere 
tremendous  demands  made  for  building  trades  Avorkers,  in  many 
cases,  at  isolated  spots,  the  labor  was  made  available  because  of  the 
Avorking  relationships  betAveen  the  uniun  and  contractors? 

Mr.  Bates.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Weber,  ^soaa',  Avould  the  Employment  Service  enter  this  picture  ? 

Mr.  Bates.  AVell,  there  Avas,  in  the  main,  close  cooperation  betAveeii 
the  Employment  Seiwice  and  the  unions.  If  the  contractor  elected 


to  liaA^e  the  men  referred  to  the  job  through  the  Employment  Service, 
and  it  Avas  a union  contractor,  the  union  cooperated  Avith  the  Em- 
ployment SerA'ice  locallj’  and  arranged  for  the  men  to  Iac  referred 
to  the  job  by  the  Employment  Service,  and  Avhen  the  men  Avould  be 
broujrht  in  from  the  other  areas,  the  tuiion  Avould  pass  them  on  to 
the  Employment  Service,  and  the  bimployment  Service  Avoadd  give 
the  employment  caixl  direct  to  the  )nen,  or  if  the  contractor  called 
for,  say,  100  bricklayers,  100  employment  slips  Avould  be  made  out  and 
the  business  agents  of  the  union  Avould  cooperate  Avith  the  Employ- 
ment Service  in  giving  the  men  the  jobs,  Avithout  causing  a delay  for 
a day  or  tAvo  to  clear  through  the  Employment  Service. 

Dr.  Weber.  Woidd  you  estimate  the  number  of  building  trades 
workers  that  moved  from'  Avhere  they  Avere  to  areas  of  con.-druction 
during  that  big  construction  period?" 

Mr.  Bates.  I do  not  think  I could  make  a very  good  estimate  of 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Avorker  might  liave  moved  several 
times. 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is,  the  most  mobile  section  of  the  Nation’s  labor 
force  during  the  past  2 years  has  been  the  construction  AA’orker  moA'ing 
from  one  project  to  another? 

Mr.  Batos.  That  is  correct.  If  a plumber  moved  into  Camp 
Lannon,  his  services  might  be  required  for  3 or  4 months,  and  hun- 
dreds of  plumbers  Avere  sent  from  NeAv  York.  They  would  Avork  3 
months  or  4 months  and  then  as  soon  as  theA  commenced  laying 
off  men  they  would  go  either  by  train  or  their 'cars  to  another  prof 
ect  located  maybe  500  miles  aAvay  to  secure  work. 
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Dr.  Weber.  So  many  of  the  AA'orkers  during  the  last  year  and  a 
Inalf  liaA’e  been  on  as  many  as  half  a dozen  construction  projects  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Bates.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  Their  moA'ement  has  been  at  their  OAvn  expense  pri- 
marily, has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bates.  Practically  in  CA’ery  instance.  In  one  or  tAvo  instances, 

I believe  the  contractor,  as  for  instance  the  contractor  running  the 
Las  Vegas  job,  alloAved  $16  transportation  money  for  bricklayers 
that  reported  to  that  job.  If  the  men  came  from  Ncav  York,  Avhy, 
their  railroad  fare  maA’  Iuiat  been  around  $72,  but  they  AAere  alloAved 
maybe  $16.  If  the  Avorker  did  not  have  an  understanding  to  that 
effect  before  he  applied  for  the  job,  he  Avould  not  get  anything. 
That  is  a rare  instance  of  Avhere  there  Avas  any  cost  of  transportation 
defrayed  by  the  contractor. 

Dr."  Weber.  Before  the  publication  of  contract  aAvards  Avas  made 
a secret  military  matter,  there  Avas  tlie  tendency  to  advertise  con- 
struction projects.  For  example,  the  one  at  Corpus  Christi,  I tliinx 
had  fairly  Avide  advertising,  throughout  tlie  IMississippi  Valley  at 
least.  It' was  believed  by  some  people  that  that  acKertising  caused 
a rush  of  Avorkers  to  the  job,  many  more  Avorkers  than  could  be  han- 
dled or  could  be  employed  on  the  project.  Did  your  union  have  any 

experience  Avith  that  type  of  situation? 

]\Ir.  Bates.  Well,  Ave  Iutat  definite  information  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  men  needed  on  the  job,  and  Ave  did  find  on  seATral 
jobs  that  requests  for  men  would  be  in  greater  numbers  than  they 
actually  needed  on  the  job,  and.  that  on  some  jobs  if  it  Avould  require, 
sav,  200  men  ordinarily  and  Ave  would  send  200  men  there,  aat  had 
examples  of  those  men  working  5 or  6 days  and  being  laid  off,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  they  Avere  unable  to  secure  sufficient  materials  to 
keep  the  men  employed,  and  the  men  had  gone  tAVO  or  three  liw«6red. 
miles  to  Avork  and  they  Avorked  5 days  and  Avere  laid  off  and  could 
not  receive  any  return  'transportation  or  any  compensation  either  for 
the  expense  oi  going  to  or  from  the  job,  and  they  had  to  go  bai.ii 
home  on  their  oAvn  expense.  Of  course,  if  you  go  to  a commiiiuty 
AA'here  the  men  havT  I'eceiA^ed  that  kind  of  treatment  and  jou  toll 
them  about  another  job  four  or'fiA’e  hundred  miles  away,  they  hesti- 
tate  to  go  there  for  fear  they  may  Avork  2 or  3 weeks  and  then  their 

services  are  dispensed  Avith.  • i i • i 

Dr.  AVeber.  That  entire  camp  program,  of  course,  is  behind  us.. 

There  is  nothing  Ave  can  do  about  the  past,  unfortunate  as  it  niay 
be,  but  in  that  building  period  there  Avas  tlie  possibility  of  Avorking 
out  a definite  system  of  planned  transfer  and  movement  of  con- 
struction  Avorkers  from  those  areas  Avith  a surplus  to  the  projects 
AA’here  thev'  AAere  needed.  Was  any  such  a plan,  a central  cleapng 
house  for  need  as  against  supply,  ever  dcA’cloped  during  that  period? 

IMr.  Batcs.  No.  sir. 

Dr.  AVeber.  And  noAv  voiir  union  faces  a time  Avhen  large  num- 
bers of  building  trades  workers  Avill  be  unemployed.  Is  there  to- 
day any  i)lan  for  their  transfer  or  training  to  centers  of  Avar  Avork 

or  for  Avar  AVork  ? . -r  • i 

Air.  Bates.  No  definite  plan  that  I knoAV  of.  It  is  left  up  to  the 

deA’ices  of  the  local  union  to  try  to  find  AAar  AAork  in  aaIiicIi  their 
unemployed  members  can  be  utilized. 
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Dr.  Webeh.  That  is  anothor  wa\  of  sayiiiji;  that  it  is  left  to  the 
imlividual  worker  to  liiul  work  for  himself,  isn't  it 

Mr.  Bates.  .Vs  far  as  the  buihlin^  trades  workers  are  concerned, 
that  is  true.  AVe  hope  when  the  buddinji!:  trades  i)ro<frani  is  thron<>;h 
tlnit  tliere  will  be  an  opportnnitv  for  einplojnnent  of  onr  men  in 
shipyards  and  other  war  industries  in  which  their  services  can  be 
utilized. 


Dr.  Weber.  "Welh  we  have  here  a predictable  situation.  AVe  know 
that  within  G months  there  is  f^oing-  to  be  a very  large  proportion  of 
the.se  bnilding  trades  workers  who  are  unemployed  or  shortly  there- 
after will  be  nnemployed.  Now,  ai'C  any  plans  being  made  for  the 
transfer  of  these  workers  to  the  war  jobs  where  they  can  be  used, 
or  ai\y  plans  being  made  for  the  ti’aining  of  these  workers  so  that 
they  can  transfer  at  the  time  when  they  become  nnemployed? 

]\Ir.  Bates.  Not  that  I know  of. 


Dr.  AA'ebek.  Has  yonr  nnion  presented  this  situation  to  the  AAhu’ 
Manpower  Commission  ? 

Air.  Bates.  No;  Ave  have  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Has  the  AA^ar  Alanpower  Connnis.sion  contacted 
yonr  union  abont  this  problem? 

Air.  Bates.  They  have  not,  Senator. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  So  that,  now  with  ga^  and  rubber  shortages  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  for  the  individual  Avorker  to  hunt  a job,  to  shift 
from  one  job  to  another  as  he  did  during  the  ]Aeriod  of  camp  con- 
struction, yet  AA'e  have  before  us  a predictable  situation  in  which  we 
know  that  in  aaIioIc  areas  of  the  countiy  there  Avill  be  little  or  no 
emjdoyment  for  building  trades  Avorkers,  men  that  are  skilled  Avork- 
ers,  and  there  is  no  plan  for  the  transfer  or  training  of  those  Avorkers 
for  Avar  work  at  the  present  time.  AA^ould  that  be  a fair  statement? 

Air.  Bates.  No  plans  haA’e  been  made  for  it  at  all. 

Dr.  AATber.  HaA’e  you  had  a chance  to  read  the  Tolan  committee 
repoit  ? 

Air.  Bates.  No;  I liaA'e  not. 

Dr.  AATbj:r.  HaA'e  you  had  time  to  consider  the  bill  Avhich*has  been 
introduced  by  Senators  Kilgore  ami  Pepper  in  the  Senate? 

Me.  Bates.  I read  the  bill,  but  I aa’III  haA’e  to  confess  that  I only 
received  a copy  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  and  I have  been  on  a 
couple  of  boards  that  deal  with  the  Avage  questions  in  tlie  building 
industry  and  my  time  has  been  so  occupied  that  I am  unable  to  discuss 
the  general  merits  of  that  bill.  From  barely  reading  the  measure, 
I think  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  something'that  Avilkpossibly  sta\'e 
off  the  necessity  of  any  law  fo  freeze  the  Avorkers  in  industry.  There 
shoidd  be  some  method  whereby  the  Alanpow’er  Commission  should,  in 
conjunction  with  the  represent  at  iA'es  of  labor  and  industry,  devise 
w ays  and  means  to  utilize  all  the  manpoAver  in  this  country,  so  that 
there  wmuld  not  be  any  necessity  of  freezing  the  w’orker  in  his  present 
job  and  breaking  doAvn  not  only  his  morale  but  lessening  the  output 
of  any  industry  in  Avhich  that  condit  ion  Avould  apply. 

Dr.  AV  EBER,  What  you  are  proposing  is,  rather  tlian  freezing  the 
building-trades  Avorker  at  his  present  job,  and  what  is  needed,  is  to 
undertake  a plan  for  the  training  and  transfer  of  these  workers  to 
Avar  w’ork  with  the  closing  doAvn  of  construction  activities? 
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Air.  Bates.  That  Avill  have  t<j  he  done,  because  it  is  natural  to  assume 
if  vou  stop  the  building  constrnction  you  Avill  bring  about  the  same 
coi'idition  of  employment  that  you  had  iu  the  1930’s,  that  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  the  AA’’.  P.  B.,  because  if  tlie  building-trades 
Avoi’kers  in  a given  area  aie  out  of  emphjyment,  Avhy,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  thousands  of  other  Avorkers  connected,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, Avith  the  building  business  Avould  he  out  of  emiiloyment,  too; 
and  ‘it  Avould  bring  conditions  of  unemployment  in  any  area  Avhere 

building  is  stopped.  . . , . 

Dr.  AATber.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fairly  dehnite  that  Ave  are  not 

going  to  expifnd  construction  in  the  future?  • i tj; 

Air  Bates  It  seems  to  bo  definiteh’  established  in  the  minds  oi 
those'in  charge  of  the  AA'ar  Prodnction’Board  that  there  is  insufficient 
steel  to  permit  of  a normal  amount  of  construction  of  plants  in  piiAate 

industry. 

Dr.  AVeber.  That  is  all.  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  Air.  Bates,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  AA'as  not 
quite  the  cohesion  and  tightness  of  organization  in  the  Avhole  civilian 

wmr  ell'ort  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results?  , 

Air.  Bates.  AATll.  Senator,  I Avould  not  want  to  find  fault  Avith  the 
AAhar  Production  Board  and  some  of  these  agencies  that  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  this  program.  I might  ansAAer 
you  “yes,”  but  the  work  that  these  men  haA’e  had  to  do  has  been  such 
‘a  great  task  that  the  chances  are  they  haA’e  done  the  very  best  they 

could  under  the  circumstances,  most  of  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  I was  not  referring  to  what  the  men  m charge  of 
particular  agencies  haA’e  done.  AAdiat  I had  in  mind  Avas  whether  or 
not  the  organization  of  the  civilian  Avar  effort  Avas  such  that  the  great- 
est efficiency  Avas  obtainable? 

Air.  Bates.  I think  it  has  not  been  organized  so  you  can  obtain  the 
greatest  efficiency.  I think  there  is  a lot  to  be  done. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  AA’hat  aa’b  are  getting  at  in  these  bills,  is  to 
proA’ide  essentially  that.  For  example.  I think  it  is  said  there  aie  28 
different  agencies  of  the  GoA’ernment  that  haA’e  to  do  AA’ith  the  ques- 
tion of  manpower. 

Air.  Bates.  Yes.  . . 

Senator  Pepper.  Obviously  a division  of  authority  and  responsibility 

means  the  diA’ision  of  effort  and  lack  of  complete  harmony  of  effort 
AAY  haA’e  many  cases  of  where  there  is  a man])OAver  policy  in  the  AA  ar 
Production  Board,  a manpower  policy  in  the  Service  of  Supply,  a man- 
power policy,  of  course,  in  the  Alanpow’er  Commission,  and  neither  one 
of  them  has  authority  to  carry  out  a Nation-wide  manpoAver  policy  that 
all  industrv  will  haA’e  to  obserA’e. 

Senator  ‘AIieetkix.  Air.  Bates,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  men  in 
these  crafts  A’oluntarily  learn  a iieAv  skill,  if  necessary,  so  they  can  be 

converted  into  other  lines  of  actiA’ity  ? , i i -i  i 

Air.  Bates.  Senator,  you  can  depend  upon  the  workers  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  If  there  is  not  any  Avork  in  their  trades  for  them  they  aviII 
Avork  at  anything,  thev  will  help  to  carry  on  the  facilities  of  this  war, 
they  Avill  do  anything' that  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  Avhere 
their  sei’A’ices  are  needed. 

Senator  Pepper.  Air.  Bates,  Avhat  is  the  average  age  of  the  w’orkers, 
of  the  men  in  the  building  trades? 
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Mr.  Bates.  Now.  I would  not  want  to  pass  upon  the  average  age  of 
tlie  workers  in  some  of  the  other  trades,  but  the  average  age  in  our 
union  is  about  between  47  and  oO,  nearer  to  50.  That  is  due  })rimarily 
to  the  10  years  of  unemployment  from  1929  to  1939.  You  know,  up  in 
the  1930  s there  were  20  workers  to  every  job.  During  all  that  period 
of  time  there  was  no  necessity  of  young  men  coming  into  the  industry, 
and  therefore  the  men  that  are  in  the"  industry  are  men  that  served 
their  time  and  Avere  well  up  in  middle  age,  in  the  30’s.  We  have  all  the 
ajiprentices  now  indentured  that  the  industry  can  take  care  of,.and  with 
the  change  in  the  type  of  constructioi'  of  buildings,  why,  it  is  reasonable 
to  as.sume  that  even  during  normal  tunes  in  the  future  there  will  never 
he  a demand  for  the  services  of  bricklayers  in  the  number  that  there 
was  back  from  1923  to  1928  or  1929. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Bates.  We  appreciate 
your  coming  here. 

i\Ir.  Bates.  Thank  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OE  HARVEY  W.  BROWN,  PRESIDENT,  INTERNATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  state  your  name,  your  address  and  the 
capacity  in  which  you  come.  Mr.  BroAvn,  if  you  will  ? 

INIr.  Brown.  HarA^ey  W.  Brown.  International  president.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  ^Machinists  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right,  Mr.  BroAvn,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Broavn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  to  ajipear  here  to  make  a statement,  I Avish 
to  jAresent  the  folloAving  on  behalf  of  my  associates  and  myself,  and 
the  membership  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  contends  that  freezing 
of  Avorkers  to  their  jobs  at  this  time  Avould  be  uuAvise  and  indeed  an 
unrealistic  atteiiqit  to  disjiose  of  the  manpoAver  problem  Avitjiout  solv- 
ing the  many  jiroblems  Avhich  liaA’e  caused  the  condition  Avhich  freezing 
is  sujiposed  to  cf>rrect.  Our  organization  is  in  accord  Avith  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  expres.sed  by  President 
Green  to  this  subcommittee.  When  all  manpoAver  surjiluses  are  ab- 
sorbed and  Avhen  Avar  production  is  organized  to  anticipate  its  needs 
Ave  stand  ready  to  help  deA'elop  tlie  regulations  to  govern  the  movement 
of  Avorkers  from  less  essential  to  the  more  essential  jobs. 

There  are  still  substantially  in  excess  of  2,000,000  unemployed  Avork- 
ers in  our  country,  or  Avorkers  Avho  are  engaged  on  Avork  relief  or 
W.  P.  A.  projects.  This  idle  maiqioAver  should  be  mobilized  and  ab- 
sorbed in  our  Avar  jtrodiiction  effort. 

As  President  Green  ])ointed  out  to  the  subcommittee,  there  are  close 
to  30,000,000  Avomen  Avho  are  not  employed  except  as  homemakers  in 
their  oA\n  homes  and  more  than  half  of  these  fall  Avithin  the  Autal  age 
groups  of  20  to  44  years.  Com|)rehensive  information  should  be  de- 
veloj)ed  and  tabulated  Avith  regard  to  the  Avork  skills  of  this  Avoman- 
poAA'er  and  the  tabulation  of  tbe  questionnaires  already  on  hand  from 
men  betAveen  the  ages  of  20  and  05  should  be  sjieeded  to  a conclusion. 
In  order  that  any  intelligent  planning  may  be  done  it  is  first  impera- 
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tive  that  Ave  kuoAv  the  full  facts  concerning  available  man  and  Avoman 
poAver  and  Avhat  Avork  skills  these  groups  })ossess. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  demands  of  our  armed  forces  groAv  and  as 
more  men  are  called  from  bench  and  Avork  shoj)  and  farm  from  com- 
bat duty,  their  places  must  be  filled  princi])ally  from  the  reserve 
AvomanpoAver  of  this  Nation  and  from  among  the  older  and  superaii- 
nuatetl  men  Aviio  aie  not  fit  for  military  service. 

It  seems  to  us  basic  also  that  as  ])roduction  in  certain  cfuisumer  goods 
industries  is  stopped  or  drastically  curtailed,  planning  should  be  done 
.so  that  the  Avorkers  in  .such  industries  and  the  skills  Avhich  they  have 
acquired  may  be  s])eedily  directed  into  the  most  essential  Avar  pro- 
duction. . 

CouA^ersiou  of  consumer  goods  plants  to  Avar  production  should  be 

planned  and  Avorked  out  in  such  a Avay  as  to  waste  the  least  possible 
number  of  the  AVork  hours  of  either  such  plant’s  vital  machine  tools 
or  vital  machine  tool  operators.  In  all  too  many  instances  that  have 
come  to  our  attention  conversion  to  Avar  AVOrk  by  plants  Avhich  have 
been  subject  to  curtailment  orders  on  their  normal  consumer  goods 
products  has  been  all  too  sIoav  and  Avasteful.  Some  employers  appear 
to  hang  on  to  their  consumer  goods  production  until  the  last  possible 
moment  in  the  hope  that  they  may  succeed  in  obtaining  extensions  to 
^ow  a continued  manufacture  of  such  product  or  increases  in  the 
amount  of  itiaa’  materials  alloAved  them  for  such  continued  manu- 
facture. I do  not  desire  to  discuss  specific  situations  of  this  type  at 
the  present  time.  Those  which  we  have  encountered  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  solve  through  the  medium  of  collective  bargaining  and,  in  some 
instances,  Avith  the  assistance  of  the  War  Production  Board,  the  M ar 
Labor  Board,  and  other  Government  departments  and  agencies. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  precious  man-  and  machine-hours 
in  plants  AAdiich  are  all  too  sIoav — ves;  and  in  some  instances,  none  too 
willing — to  convert  to  Avar  production,  I Avould  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  Avliat  appears  to  be  the  failure  of  some  of  the  neAvly  constructed 
Avar  plants  to  get  going  on  the  Avar  Avork  Avhich  they  Avere  set  up  and 
equipped  to  do. 

Reports  frequently  come  to  my  attention  from  our  membership  and 
field  staff  advising  that  such  and  such  a plant,  although  em]ffoying 
large  numbers  of" Avorkers,  is  still,  sometimes  after  several  months, 
not  producing  its  allotment  of  vital  Avar  materials.  One  such  spe- 
cific case  of  this  type  Avhich  was  brought  to  my  attention  Avas  of  such 
a nature  as  to  impel  me  to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  M ar 
Production  Board.  Tliis  deals  Avith  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration plant — Government  oAvned,  privately  operated — at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  Our  members  employed  in  this  plant  have  signed  sAvorn 
affidavits  alleging  that  the  plant  is  overloaded  Avith  Avorkers  and  that 
the  Avorkers  are  instructed  to  -“fake”  an  appearance  of  being  busy  and 
that  inefficiency  and  Avaste  are  Avidespread  in  the  plant.  These  affi- 
davits have  all  been  turned  over  to  the  War  Production  Board  Avith 
the  urgent  request  that  that  Board  make  an  exhaustive  investigation. 
For  example,  one  of  the  affidavit  signers  Avho  declares  that  he  has 
been  employed  at  the  plant  for  61/5  months,  states : 

Never  in  all  my  life  have  I seen  so  little  production  ami  so  much  waste  for  a 
plant  that  is  vital  to  our  effort.  Neither  have  I ever  seen  so  much  dissatisfaction 
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among  men  and  women,  due  to  tlie  faet  lliat  foremen  jnmp  on  tliem  about  not 
working  when  tiiey  liave  nothing  to  do.  Umniot  sometiiing  be  done  alamt  this? 
If  nor,  we  might  as  well  (luit  and  go  back  t<'  our  original  jobs  or  back  on  tlie  farm, 
where  we  would  be  of  better  lielp  to  the  boj  s on  our  front  lines. 

Another  worker  in  tliis  plant  a.sserted  under  oatli  that — 

In  order  to  deeeive  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  his  visit  to  this  plant, 
the.v  tlew  in  several  bombers  from  somewhere  to  make  it  hxik  like  they  eame 
eft’  our  as.-embly  line.  The  bombers  were  taketi  out  of  the  plant  the  d.iV  after 
the  President’s  visit. 

I niention  this  as  an  example  of  waste  of  availahle  manpower  and 
machine-hours.  If  such  instances  of  mismanairement  coidd  be  elim- 
inated our  tot:d  manpower  needs  would  be  im])roved  to  that  extent. 
Oue  ()f  these  Consolidated  workers,  for  exanptle.  stated  under  oath 
in  his  affidavit: 

Our  wtuk  consists  mostly  of  putting  sciinething  on  an<l  someone  else  lakitig 
it  oil  so  on  cati  put  it  back  on.  I have  worked  Un  .AO  ti.avs  but  did  not 
do  t;  days'  work. 

lieports  of  similar  situtitious  in  other  itlants  have  been  broujrht  to 
my  attention  but  until  we  have  investtp;ated  and  obtained  signed 
affidavits,  I do  not  desire  to  comment  on  such  other  instances  of  man- 
power waste  at  this  time. 

We  are  in  basic  accord  with  the  statements  of  Pre.sident  Green  t^ 
the  ehect  that  there  is  a need  for  a responsible  top  board  with  aii- 
^ ^ to  all  the  coordinated  Government  agencies.  The 

basic  reorganization  proposecl  in  bill  S.  2871  would  create  the  neces- 
sary over-all  agency  which  is  needed  to  coordinate  our  industrial 
war  effort. 

Senator  Pepper.  I^et  me  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

Bill  S.  2871,  to  which  you  refer,  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kilgore  and  inyself,  growing  out  of  the  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tolan  committee  and  is  concerned  with  accom- 
plishing this  over-all  su]iervision  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  liRowx.  Yes.  " « 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I wish  to  suggest,  if  it  is  permissible,  that  followdng 
the  number  of  the  bill  I should  have  inserted  the  introducers  of  the 
bill. 

When  we  have  adequate  and  efficient  planning  of  our  supplies  and 
material  })roduction  we  then  nuist  also  plan  for  the  necessary  woilr- 
ers,  and  when  all  available  sources  of  manpower  are  absorb^ed,  and 
^ A o tlie  1 alaoi  market  is  organized  for  efficient  opera- 

tion. and  when  our  war  pi-oductiou  is  organized  to  anticipate  its 
needs,  our  organization  joins  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  .standing  ready  to  help  to  develop  the  necessary  regulations  and 
rules  to  govern  the  shifting  of  workers  from  less  essential  to  more 
essential  work. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  President  Green’s  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  Government  takes  on  itself  the  responsibility 
of  directing  Avorkers  to  certain  jobs  wdiich  they  must  take,  then  the 
Government  mu.st  be  prepared  first  of  all  to  assiire  these  Avorkers  that 
their  employers  are  not  to  be  alloAved  to  make  private  profit  at  the 
Avorkers’  expense.  Any  suspension  of  workers’  i ights  to  freedom  to 
make  their  OAvn  decisions  with  reganl  to  employment  must  of  neces- 
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sitA’  assure  to  them  fair  and  equitable  treatment  on  the  job  at  which 
they  must  wi>rk.  If  and  Avhen  Ave  reach  the  day  Avhen  Ave  haA’e  .ab- 
sorbed all  available  unemployed  Avorkers  and  employable  persons  not 
noAv  in  the  hdior  market,  and'  when  Ave  have  through  proper  planning 
and  direction,  reached  the  point  where  Ave  are  making  use  of  present 
manpoAver  and  machine  poAver;  and  Avhon  AA-e  Iuiat  .«tf>pped  the  pres- 
ent leaks  in  our  Avar  production  Avhich  are  caused  by  improper  man- 
agement and  improjier  jilanning,  then  morale  of  our  entire  citizenry 
Avull  be  high.  If  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  A\-ork  out  a program 
of  shiftiim  woi’kers  into  the  moi-e  es.sential  jobs,  Ave  Avill  stand  ready 
to  assist.  '’Again  I rejieat,  hoAvever,  that,  as  President  Green  so  aptly 
]uit  it  before  your  committee — 


if  the  worker  is  frozen  to  liis  jot),  ileiiied  tlie  riglit  to  iniprove  his  standard  of 
life  and  living  hy  securing  work  at  liigher  wages  when  oiigort unity  presents 
itself,  nianageinent  and  thi*  owners  of  industry  sliould  fon'go  the  right  to  pr.iht 
from  the  earnings  of  sin  li  worker. 


Senator  PFcrER.  Senator  INIillikin,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  Miueikix.  I shotild  like  to  ask  Mr.  BroAvn  this  question: 
Could  yoti  estinuite  Iioav  many  machinists  are  in  Avar  Avork  and  Iioav 
many  are  in  non  Avar  Avork? 

Of  coitrse,  I realize  tliose  are  rough  categories,  and  your  answer 
Avoiild  be  a rough  approximation,  but  if  you  can  give  it  to  us,  I AA'ould 

n.])T)rocititt'  it, 

* Mr.  Brown.  It  Avill  be  very  rough.  We  have  approximately  450.000 
members,  and  I Avould  sav  that  including  members  Avorking  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  Avhich  is  essential  to  our  Avar  economy,  that  400,000  of 
that  number  are  engaged  in  the  AA'ar  effort,  and  that  AA’ould  lepiesent 
less  than  half  of  the  machinists  in  this  country.  I feel  it  would  be  a 
mi  stake  for  me  even  to  guess,  because  it  is  so  difficult.  When  you  use 
the  term  ‘‘machinists,'’  if  you  refer  to  journeymen,  oh,  maybe  10,000. 
That  may  be  very  Ioav. 

SenatoV  Mii.okin.  Ten  thousand  in  Avhat  category  ? 

l\Ir.  Broavn.  Journeymen  machinists  and  toolmakers.  If  you  refer 
to  machine-shop  Avorkers,  AAdiom  Ave  designate  as  specialists  and  pro- 
duction  worker?,  there  is,  perluips,  oh,  from  (5,000  to  100,000,  jiiid 
maybe  far  in  excess  of  that,  avIio  are  iioav  producing  consumer  goods 
or  civilian  goods,  that,  if  need  be,  could  be  transferred.  Again,  I say 
my  figures  are  simply  a haphazard  guess.  _ 

'Senator  INIileikin!  Would  the  situation  of  the  machinists  in  that 
general  classification  be  improved  had  there  been  a more  intelligent 
subcontracting  of  Avar  Avork  out  OA’er  the  country  into  smaller  biisi- 

1I0?SOS  ? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Positively,  yes.  I belieA’e  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
done  in  the  AVork  of  bringing  the  jobs  to  the  men  rather  than  taking 
the  men  to  the  jobs  because  men  do  not  like  to  break  their  home  ties. 

Senator  Mii.etkin.  That  is  the  thought  that  Avas  in  my  mind.  As  to 
this  aircraft  company  doAvn  in  Texas,  is  that  an  open  shop  or  closed 

sho]i  ? 

]\Ir.  Broavn.  There  is  no  agreement  there.  There  are  no  contractual 
relations  there,  and  for  this  reason:  There  is  a GoA'ernment  policy  ap- 
plied to  Government-OAvned  or  prmitely  operated  jffants  that  provides 
that.  notAvithstanding  the  Avorker’s  fundamental  right  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Kelations  Act.  he  is  denied  the  bargaining  agency  until 
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the  eniployer  1ms  employed  at  least  one-half  of  the  estimated  comple- 
ment of  emj)loyees. 

By  way  of  further  explaininj^  that  situation  at  Fort  Worth,  when 
they  opened  up  that  plant,  I thiidc  it  was  about  10  months  a<ro,  they 
transferml  several  hundred  of  our  members  from  San  Uiep:o.  where 
they  were  workin<i  for  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Co.,  and  working 
under  an  agreement.  Those  members  were  transferred  there  to  serve 
as  learners,  and  later  on  some  to  enter  the  supervision  clas.s.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  plant  will  employ  about  04, 000  people.  They  haven't  any- 
where near  half  of  that  there  yet,  but  our  member.ship  there  today,  with 
others  who  have  signed  authorization  cards  bearing,  oh.  in  excess  of 
2.500,  are  denied  the  right  of  a bargaining  agency  because  the  man- 
agement has  not  yet  employed  one-ha!  f of  the  estimated  complement  of 
those  emjdoyees.  Personally,  I think  that  that  arrangement  is  un- 
sound and  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  worker's  rights  given  to  him 
under  the  Xational  Labor  Relations  i\.ct. 

If  I may,  I might  further  commeni  on  that  question  in  this  manner: 
It  is  possible  that  a great  many  of  workers  that  are  going  to  be  brought 
into  that  plant,  where  the  workers  at  present  are  denied  the  right  of  a 
bargaining  agency,  are  coming  from  plants  where  they  are  now  en- 
joying a bargainijig  agency,  hut  these  people  at  Fort  Worth  are  denied 
that  right  until  management  can  bring  them  in  there,  and  after  they 
bring  in  a sufficient  number  where  they  would  have  at  least  one-half 
of  the  complement  of  the  estimated  employed  personnel,  then  before 
the  organization  can  show  that  they  have  more  than  50  iiercent  of  the 
members,  or  those  who  signify  their  willingness  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion through  an  authorization,  then  the  Government  will  give  the  green 
light  to  management  to  sit  down  at  t he  conference  table  and  negotiate 
an  agreement.  Furthermore,  in  the  light  of  the  information  we  have 
received  from  Fort  Worth,  there  is  tremendous  dissatisfaction  because 
of  being  denied  that  riglit.  It  affects  the  morale  of  the  workers.  They 
cannot  ]n-oduce  quantity  and  quality,  in  my  opinion,  as  long  as  they 
are  working  under  that  mental  strain  and  have  that  dissatisfaction. 

Senator  Millikix.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  in  that  plant? 

Mr.  Brow'x.  No.  There  have  been  at  least  two  threats,  but  in  each 
instance  our  representatives  warned  them  under  no  conditions,  regard- 
less of  what  the  complaint  is,  su.spension  of  the  work  is  not  the  answer 
during  the  period  of  the  war  to  adjust  differences.  They  must  utilize 
the  machinery  made  available  by  the  Goveinment  to  explore  and  ad- 
judicate any  differences  that  may  arise. 

Senator  Millikin.  I assume  the  younger  men  in  your  craft  are 
largely  in  the  Army  and  that  that  h aves  you  the  older  men,  ranging 
from  early  middle  age  to  old  men.  Do  you  anticipate  any  particular 
trouble  in  shifting  those  men  into  new  types  of  employment,  if  it  should 
be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I think  there  will  be ; yes.  I do  not  think  men  who  are 
shifted  against  theii'  will  are  going  to  be  able  to  apply  themselves  and 
concentrate  on  the  job  they  are  applied  to.  While  a number  of  our 
younger  people  have  been  inducted  into  the  Army,  yet  I believe  there  is 
a les.ser  percentage  of  our  younger  people  in  the  Army  today  than  you 
will  find  in  any  other  indu.stry,  and  that  is  because  of  the  strategic 
position  that  the  machine-shop  em]'loyees  occupy  in  producing  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces. 
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There  is  a tremendous  turn-over  in  labor  on  the  west  coast  in  the  air- 
craft plants,  and  that  is  because  of  the  differential  in  the  wage  rate  as 
ajiplving  to  the  learners  in  the  aircraft  plants  and  the  I’ate  ajqilymg 
to  learners  in  the  shijiyards.  I received  a letter  yesterday  and  it  gives 
liiiures  that  I cannot  believe.  The  writer  contends  that  in  the  Boeing 
^Grcraft  Co,  within  the  last  year  the  turn-over  has  been  in  excess  of  75 
percent.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  but  I do  know  that  there  is  a 
tremendfuis  movement  of  the  workers  in  the  aircraft  plants  ho  mo\e 
from  their  plant s to  shipyards.  In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is  make  the 
employment  standards  as  inviting  in  the  aircraft  plants  as  they  are  m 

the  shipyards,  and  your  men  will  stay  there. 

Senator  Millikin.  Do  your  men  work  well  with  the  women? 

ISIr.  Bkow'n.  Yes;  the  doors  of  our  organization  have  been  open  to 

women  for  over  30  years. 

Senator  Miixiki'n.  That  is  interesting. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Brown,  you  made  a very  fine  statement.  Do 
vou  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Weber? 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes:  I have  a few  questions.  Would  you  advocate 
stabilizing  wages  on  the  basis  of  entire  industries  and  then  balanc- 
ing of  these  stalhlized  wages  between  various  industry  groupsT 
That  is,  we  have  a stabilization  agreement  in  shipbuilding.  We 
haven’t  got  one  in  aircraft,  and  we  have  the  differential  of  wages 
there  leading  to  movement  of  workers  from  one  industry  to  the 
other. 


Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  A movement  which  is  not  productive  in  itself.  Would 
you  advocate  that  the  essential  war  industries  shall  each  have  a wage 
stabilization  agreement,  and  that  these  stabilized  wages  bear  a 
balanced  relationship  to  each  other  by  industries,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  shifting  between  industries? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  been  working  to  that  end,  to  bring  about 
uniformity  in  wage  rate  and  working  standards  in  the  entire  air- 
craft industry.  There  was  a conference  held  on  the  Pacific  coast 
some  months' ago,  a stabilization  conference,  and  possibly  you  may 
recall  that  due  to  the  interference  of  Mr.  Henderson  the  conference 
In-oke  up.  They  since  then  have  resumed  their  conference,  and  I 
understand  that  the  net  result  of  the  conference  will,  within  a few 
Aveeks,  be  presented  to  the  War  Lalior  Board.  The  high  spots  in 
that  conference  Avere  to  try  to  liriiig  about  uniformity  Avith  re- 
sjiect  to  Avages  and  many  other  conditions  that  the  Avorkers  think 
are  very  essential  and  very  important  in  connection  Avith  their  Avork. 

Senator  Pepper.  I Avould  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  You  haA’e 
found,  then,  from  your  experience,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
j)ro.secution,  in  the  interest  of  the  efficient  prosecution,  of  the  war, 
that  there  be  closer,  more  effective,  and  tighter  organizational  effort, 
organization  of  the  administration  of  the  Avar  effort  in  Washington 
and  from  Washington,  and  that  if  some  such  an  oA'er-all  and  tightly 
coordinated  ])lan  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  to  which  you  refer  Avere 
enacted,  that  that  Avould  giA'e  greater  efficiency  in  the  Avar  effort 
and  Avould  make  less  likelv  the  sort  of  things  that  a'ou  describe  in 
the  Texas  plant  ? 

jMr.  Broavn.  PositiA’ely.  That  is  our  position. 
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Senator  Pepper.  ^Ve  are  A’ery  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Brown. 
You  liave  l)een  very  helpful  to  us  in  svliat  you  have  said. 

Dr.  Weber  will  ask  you  some  cpiestions. 

e will  not  lun’e  a se.^^sion  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  give  further 

notice.  The  next  session  will  probably  be  the  first  dav  of  next  week 

Monday. 

Dr.  M ERER.  I believe  you  mentioned  the  number  of  machinists  that 
were  em])loyed  in  civilian  consume]  goods  industries,  but  you  said 
that  you  were  uncertain  as  to  what  the  real  number  was  that  was 
so  employed.  Is  there  any  Federal  agency  that  does  know  what 
the  distribution  of  machinists  is  at  the  present  time  by  the  type  of 
product  that  they  are  producing? 

Mr.  Brown.  I could  not  name  one.  If  I may,  I would  say  that  in 
the  light  of  your  cpiestion  I think  tluu'e  has  been  a tremendous  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  some  people  in  our  Government  in  that  that  kind 
of  survey  has  not  been  made  long  ago. 

Dr.  Werer.  Well,  of  all  of  the  industrial  workers  in  the  country 
the  machine  tool  worker  is  probably  the  mo.st  vital,  so  that  if  we  were 
to  develop  upgrading,  training  policies,  one  would  think  that  we 
would  begin  with  policies  in  relation  to  machine  tool  workers,  and 
yet  you  are  telling  the  committee  that  there  is  no  one  in  Washington 
that  has  an  adequate  inventory  of  machine  tool  workers  today. 

^Ir.  Brown.  You  mean  machine  tool  operators  ? 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is  right. 

IMr.  Brown.  I say  I do  not  know  of  any  agencv  that  has  that  sta- 
tistical information.  It  may  be  available,  but  not  that  I know  of. 
I do  understand,  however,  that  the  agency  selected  on  that— I think 

it  is  called  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 

Dr.  Weber.  The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporations. 

Mr.  Brown.  I understand  they  art-  working  in  that  direction,  al- 
though I am  not  certain.  I would  imagine  they  would  be,  because 
their  task  is  to  convert  the  smaller  plants  from  civilian  goods  to  our 
war  needs.  . 

Dr.  Webfjj.  Is  there  any  training  program  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sponsors  in  the  field  of  machinists  that  you  are  familiar 
with,  other  than  the  apprenticeship  pi-ogram? 

^fr.  Brown.  That  is  all,  excepting  in  some  communities  they  are 
engaged  in  what  we  term  “in-plant  training.”  That  takes  the ’place 
of  an  activity  that  was  carried  on,  I believe,  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  training 
people  in  vocational  schools,  and  after  they  were  released  they  were 
transferred  to  work  Avhich  had  no  relation  to  the  Avork  that  they  Avere 
trained  for  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  But  in  a number  of  communities  they  are 
training  Avorkers  in  plants  other  than  through  the  apprenticeship 
sj'steni. 

I might  add  to  that,  in  the  railroad  industry,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
journeymen  railroad  machinists,  AA'e  ha\’e  negotiated  arrangements 
Avith  management  which  proAude  for  a stepping-up  of  apjnentices  Avho 
liaA’e  had  2 years’  training  into  the  journeymen  class,  and  stepping  up 
helpers  Avho  have  had  3 years’  exiAericmce  into  the  journeymen  class. 
We  made  that  contribution  in  the  interest  of  supplying  an  adecpiate 
employee  personnel  for  the  shops  in  the  railroad  industry. 

Dr.  Weber.  Your  union  is  Avilling  to  cooperate  Avith  any  plan  for 
the  dilution  of  skills  and  upgrading  of  workers? 

IMr.  Broavn.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Weber.  And  a’ou  have  done  it  already  in  the  railroad  industry? 
Mr.  Broavn.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  Is  there  any  Federal  agency  Avith  plans  for  general  up- 
grading and  dilution  of  skills,  })lant  by  i)lant  ? 

Mr.  fhtoAVN.  Not  that  I know  of.  In  Avhat  Ave  have  done  for  the 


railroad  industry,  it  Avas  because  of  our  representatives  and  man- 
agement sitting  doAvn  at  the  table  and  discussing  the  mutual  prob- 
lem, ami  Avhen  management  called  u{)on  ]is  to  furnish  them  Avith 
journeymen  railroad  machinists  and  this  trade,  Avith  the.  other  metal 
trades,  Avere  not  able  to  fui-nish  them,  the  men  Avould  not  leave  their 
jobs;  then  Ave  agreed  to  the  program  that  I just  mentioned,  upgrad- 
ing the  appi’entice  and  helper. 

Dr.  Weber.  Now,  the  Avithin-industry  training  program  that  you 
referred  to,  is  that  a voluntary  program  the  dcA-elopment  of  Avhich 
depends  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  employer  of  the  program? 

INIr.  Broavn.  No.  As  I recall — I cannot  think  of  the  agency  iioaa’ — 
there  Avas  a Government  agency  that  Avas  sponsoring  it. 

Di-.  AVeber.  That  is  the  AVithin-Industry  Training  Branch  of  the 
O.  P.  M.,  first:  and,  then,  of  the  AA"ar  Production  Board,  and,  noAv, 
of  the  AA  ar  ManpoAver  Commission,  headed  by  Chainnan  DeAvey,  I 
believe. 

Air.  Broavn.  Yes.  I am  not  certain  Avhether  it  is  compulsory  or 
AA'hether  it  is  a voluntary  activity  jointly  of  the  management  and 
unions.  I Avill  say  that  if  and  AA'hen  the  railroad  management  calls 
ni)on  us  for  help,  we  furnish  them  Avith  machinists  or  tool  makers 
and  if  Ave  cannot  fm-nish  them,  then  Ave  automatically  agree  to  a set- 
up of  the  employees  in  certain  classifications  to  take  care  of  that 
emergency. 

Dr.  AATber.  AA'here  you  have  contractual  agreements? 

Air.  Broavn.  Yes. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  AAdiei’e  you  are  unable  to  furnish  the  workers  you 
agree  to  Avhatever  dilution  is  necessary  ? 

Air.  Broavn.  That  is  correct. 

Air.  AA^eber.  The  committee  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
question  of  a systematic,  plant-by-plant  utilization  of  labor,  and 
Avith  the  deA^elojunent  of  plans  and  programs  by  Federal  agencies 
on  a national  scale  to  upgrade  and  dilute  skills  and  spread  supervisory 
hel]).  Do  such  national  OA'er-all  plans  and  programs  exist  at  the 
present  time  in  relation  to  the  machine-tool  industry  or  the  other 
industries  that  your  union  is  familiar  Avith  ? 

Air.  Broavn.  Not  that  I knoAV  of.  No  national  program. 

Dr.  AY  EBER.  AAMuld  you  recommend  the  creation  of  labor  utiliza- 
tion inspectors  similar  to  those  that  they  liaA'e  in  England,  to  inspect 
the  use  to  Avhich  skilled  labor  is  put  in  Avar  plants? 

Air.  Broavn.  I Avould  have  to  knoAv  more  about  that. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  Hoav  Avoidd  you  correct  the  situation  in  Fort  AA'orth 
that  you  describe  in  your  ])aper? 

Air.  Broavn.  At  Fort  AA^'orth,  if  management  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient jobs  for  their  presently  employed  personnel,  then  there  should 
be  some  means  Avhereby  those  Avorkers  can  be  transferred  to  another 
aircraft-building  jdant  Avhere  there  is  need  for  AA’orkers. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  So  that  the  problem  of  overstaffing  of  jilants,  hoardiim 
of  skilled  labor,  is  a genuine  problem  that  war  production  faces  today? 
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Brown.  In  tlie  of  the  infonnntion  contained  in  those  af- 
fidavits that  I mentioned  in  my  brief.  1 would  say  tlie  employers,  by 
reason  of  hoardin<r  labor,  are  in  the  same  position  as  workers  who 
arbitrarily  suspend  work  because  of  a dispute,  because  there  is  a Avaste 
of  man-houi’S,  a waste  of  precious  man-hours. 

Dr.  Wkber.  The  function  of  labor  utilization  inspectors  in  Britain 
is  to  look  after  that  i>articular  situation,  to  uncover  instances  of  hoard- 
]U"  labor,  and  to  orfianize  and  supervise  the  transfer  of  such  labor  to 
plants  which  need  it.  Do  you  know  of  instances  in  which  Government 
plants  have  requested,  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  all- 
aronnd  machinists  when  Avhat  they  really  needed  were  machine 
Ajperators  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  the  moment  I cannot  recall  such  cases.  Not  to  in- 
terrupt, I mijjht,  Avhile  it  is  in  my  mind,  say  almost  immediately  after 
Donald  Nelson  was  assigned  to  Ids  present  task  our  executive  council 
Avas  in  session,  and  aao  addre.ssed  a letter  to  Mr.  Nelson  to  assure  him 
that  there  Avas  available  for  the  use  of  his  organization  the  entire 
machinery  of  our  oTganization.  to  the  end  that  the  services  of  the 
members  of  our  craft  AA’oidd  be  prom|itly  and  properly  utilized  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  war  effort. 

Dr.  M ^ER.  ell,  Avhat  use  has  been  made  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  of  your  facilities? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Very  little. 

Dr.  Weber.  Any  at  all  ? 

IVIr.  Broavn.  .Vt  the  moment  I do  not  recall  that  we  eAer  receiA'cd  a 
direct  request  to  cooperate  pursuant  to  our  offer.  Noav.  that  statement 
may  be  incorrect,  but  that  is  because  1 am  out  of  the  office  a great  deal. 
During  the  time  I haA  e been  in  the  office,  I do  not  recall  of  receiA’ing  a 
request.  I do  not  .say  that  by  Avay  of  criticism,  but  merely  by  AvayVf 
information.  XheA’  may  have  made  sufficient  progress  Avithout  calling 
upon  ns. 

Dr.  B EBER.  On  the  local  leA’el,  has  your  union  participated  with 
the  labor-management  ]iroduction  committees?  * 

Mr.  Broavn.  Yes.  In  fact,  our  oiganization  iiwented  the  union- 
management  cooperation  a number  of  years  ago  Avhich  is  in  effect  to- 
day. That,  in  effect.  AA'as  this:  After  von  establish  a contractual  rela- 


tionship Avith  an  employer  you  automatically  assume  the  responsibility 
to  cooperate  Avith  the  reciprocating  management,  and  one  of  the  fir.st 
employers,  the  management  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  ac- 
ce]ited  our  offer  to  aj)ply  Avhat  aao  termed  union-management  coopera- 
tion, and  that  sy.stem  on  that  railroad  gave  the  idea  to  those  Avho  haA’e 
introduced  the  union-management  cooperation  in  the  Avar  plants.  We 
s])end  a great  deal  of  money — many  thousands  of  dollars — to  deA’elop 
that  system.  We  do  find  in  some  instances,  not  .so  much  during  the 
Avar  ])ei'iod,  that  management  hesitates  to  cooperate  in  that  direction 
because  they  are  afraid  it  may  usurp  some  of  the  res[)onsibilities  and 
authority  of  mauagement.  We  have  taken  the  position  that,  no  mat- 
ter hoAv  capable  management  may  be,  that  there  is  unnecessary  Avaste 
and  lost  motion  that  can  be  eliniinat«  d through  genuine  cooperation 
between  the  repi'esentatiA'es  of  the  unions,  meaning  the  workers  in  the 
slioj),  and  the  management. 

Dr.  WfUAER.  You  find,  then,  that  the  re.sponse  of  employers  to  ]\V. 
Nelson’s  request  to  establish  labor-management  production  commit- 
tees has  been  satisfactory? 
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Mr.  Broavn.  I could  not  say.  I do  not  kuoAv  Avhat  iMr.  Nelson’s 
records  disclose.  I could  not  say  to  Avhat  degree  they  have  responded. 

Dr.  Weber.  Well,  to  Avhat  extent  do  you  have  management-laljor  pro- 
duction committc>es  in  tliose  plants  in  Avhich  your  union  is  organized 
and  has  contractual  agreements? 

i\fr.  Broavn.  That  is  (piite  general,  especially  during  the  Avar.  That 
statement  is  made  in  the  light  of  rejiorts  Ave  are  receiving  from  our 
repi'esentatiA'es  Aveekly  and  semimonthly.  WhercA'er  management  or 
the  (iovernmeiit  has  ajipeared  on  the  scene  and  has  asked  for  help,  our 
organization  Avas  the  first  to  re.spoiid,  because  Ave  realized  the  benefits 
that  accruetl  from  that  tyfie  cooperation. 

Dr.  Weber.  Is  there  any  Avorking  relationship  betAveen  your  union 
ami  the  United  fStates  Enqiloyment  Service  local  oflices?  That  is  to 
.say,  if  a local  ofHce  gets  a reciuest  for  .4villed  machinisl.s,  avUI  they  check 
AVith  the  local  union  to  see  if  there  are  unenqiloyed  members  or  par- 
tially employed  members  that  are  available? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Yes;  they  do.  Then,  in  addition  thereto,  our  organiza- 
tion has  oil  more  than  one  occasiim  notHietl  our  entire  field  staff,  con- 
sisting of  :X)0  full-time  representatives,  to  make  the  ac(iuaintanceshij) 
of  tho.se  in  charge  of  ih.e  Feileral  enqiioymeiit  oflic ’s,  and  to  coo])erate 
fully  to  establi.sh  a proper  relationship,  to  the  end  that  Ave  can  speed  up 
the  recruiting  of  needed  Avorkers  in  Avar  industries. 

Dr.  Webei;.  Noav.  on  the  (piestion  of  the  deferment  of  skilled  labor, 
are  von  familiar  Avith  Avhether  or  not  indu.strv  is  able  to  obtain  defer- 
ments  for  skilled  machinists  or  are  they  having  difliculty  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Broavn.  At  the  moment  I liaA'e  in  mind  one  particular  case,  and 
I had  occasion  to  addre.ss  a letter  to  Mr.  Paul  IMcNutt  on  that  particular 
ca.se.  In,  I believe  it  Avas,  Tulsa,  Okla.  We  received  a call  for  tfOO 
tool  makers  and  about  the  same  time  thev  Avere  inductinfi  tool  makers 
in  the  Army  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  We  AAcre  protesting  on  the  ground  that 
tool  makers  AA’ere  .so  badly  needed,  and  especially  because  of  the  calls 
Ave  had  from  employers  to  furnish  them  tool  makers,  that  they  should 
not  be  inducted,  but  as  vet  I have  not  learned  if  anything  has  been  done 
to  haA'e  tool  makers  and  journeymen  machinists  deferred. 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is  to  say,  the  question  of  Avhether  or  not  they  shall 
be  deferred  is  determined  by  each  separate  local  draft  board  ? 

Mr.  Broaa  n.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  there  is  no  uniform  national  policy  on  occupational 
deferment  ? 

Mr.  Broavn.  No;  none  that  I knoAv  of;  and  in  this  jiarticular  instance 
I refer  to,  I do  not  knoAv  Avhether  these  men  were  inducted  into  the 
Army  becau.se  the  local  boards  Avould  not  agree  to  defer  them  or 
AA'hether  management  refused  to  ask  for  deferment.  But,  if  I may  con- 
tinue,-! do  not  knoAV  of  anything  that  reflects  such  unnecessary  Avast e, 
almost  a criminal  Avaste,  as  that  of  ])utting  in  the  Army  the  tool  makers 
and  machinists  aa'Iio  are  so  badly  needed,  and  especially  Avhen  Ave  are 
counting  on  a mechanized  Avarfare,  and  there  is  no  need  to  draft  the 
young  men  in  this  country,  put  them  in  uniform,  unless  the  ti-aine> 
and  experienced  men  Avho  can  ju'oduce  the  needs  of  the  Army  are  per- 
mitted in  the  shops  to  turn  out  the  goods. 

Di'.  Wkber.  Yes.  I Avanted  to  get  your  A'ieAvs  on  one  other  subject, 
ami  that  is  the  ])roblem  of  contract  distribution.  The  committee  iin- 
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derstands  that  there  are  some  small  machine  shops  which  are  not 
utilized  at  the  present  time  because  of  contract  procedures  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Mai'itime  Commission.  What  is  yonr  nnderstand- 
iim  on  this  problem  ^ 

Air.  Bhowx.  We  have  received  correspondence  from  time  to  time 
where  firms  have  asked  ns  to  ii\tercede.  to  the  end  that  thev  may  I'e- 
ceive  some  snbconti'acts  oi-  small  contracts,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  my 
recollection  that  we  made  vei'y  little  pro«'ress  in  that  direction,  and 
we  linally  reached  the  ])oint  that  we  stopped  trying,  exceptinji'  when 
one  of  the  employers  with  whom  we  have  contractual  relations  called 
on  ns  who  one  of  my  associates  accompanied  to  the  pi'oper  agency  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  <>et  a contract  for  him.  I believe  a survey 
will  show  that  a <ireat  number  of  em])loyers  iu  small  machine  shops 
are  anxious  to  do  war  work,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  haye 
not  yet  been  furnished  with  war  york.  lids  man  1 s 
to  Washington  to  see  us. 

Dr.  Wkbf.h.  And  yonr  union  has  attempted  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
in<X  contracts'^ 


poke  of  came 


Air.  Bhowx.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wekei!.  In  the  Washington  area? 

Air.  Bkowx’.  In  fact,  only  a few  days  ago.  the  president  of  the  Red 
Jacket  Alanufacturing  Co.,  of  Dayenport.  Iowa,  was  in  Washington. 
That  firm  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  farm  machinery,  but  be- 
cause of  an  oi'der  tlie  farm  machinery  to  be  produced  was  assigned 
to  a f('w  tirms.  thus  making  other  tiians  ayailable  for  war  goods.  Then, 
it  deyeloped  that  there  was  to  he  a contract  let  hy  the  Army  for,  I think, 
10,000  small  centrifugal  pumps.  J'hat  contract  finally  was  diyided 
between  8 firms.  One  firm  got.  as  I recall,  one-half  of  the  order,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  order  was  diyided  among  the  '2  remaining  firms, 
'riie  reason  I mention  that  is  this;  ()f  the  8 firms  there  is  only  1 who 
was  depriyed  of  continuing  manufacturing  ciyilian  goods,  and  that 
firm  receiyed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  order.  , 

Dr.  AYEimn.  Despite  the  fact  that  its  facilities  were  similar? 

Air.  Brown.  They  not  only  had  the  facilities,  hut  they  had  the  ma- 
tei'ial,  plus  the  trained  workers  who  are  experienced  in  producing 
centrifugal  pumps. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  there  was  no  question  of  the  ability  of  their  men 
and  the  quality  of  their  machine  tool  work  ? 

Air.  Brown.  None  whateyer. 

Dr.  Weber.  To  deliyer  the  order  ? 

Air.  Brown.  None  whateyer. 

Dr.  Weber.  Well,  thank  you  yery  much.  President  Brown.  It  has 
been  yery  excellent  testimony. 

( Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken,  subject  to 
(he  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1942 

United  States  Sen.vte, 

Subcommittee  of  itie  Committee  on  Education  and  Labi  r. 

IK  C. 

The  subcommitte  met.  pursuant  to  notice',  at  2:80  ]).  m..  in  room 
210.  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Pejiper  (chairman)  and  Alillikin. 

Also  present:  F.  P.  Webei-.  special  assistant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  will  come  to  order,  gentlemen. 

We  are  fortunate  in  haying  with  us  this  afternoon.  Air.  Daniel 
Tobin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  J.  TOBIN,  GENERAL  PRESIDENT,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS.  CHAUFFEURS,  WARE- 
HOUSEMEN, AND  HELPERS  OF  AMERICA 

Senator  Peppir.  Air.  Tobin,  if  yon  will  state  for  the  record  yonr 
address  and  the  official  capacity  in  which  you  come,  and  then  make 
such  statement  as  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make  on  this  question 
of  manpower  or  better  mobilization  for  the  war,  we  will  be  yery 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Air.  Tobix.  I am  general  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chanfi'eurs.  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of  America. 
I haye  held  that  jiosition  for  8.-)  years,  without  anybody  running 
against  me  for  the  office. 

I am  going  to  leaye  the  data  as  to  our  membership  liere.  This  is 
our  actual  membership.  This  is  a sworn  statement  from  our  book- 
keepers. You  haye  the  ayerage  monthly  membership  here  for  18 
months,  beginning  with  October  1941  and  ending  with  October  1942. 
The  ayerage,  paid-up  membership,  not  book  membership  or  assumed, 
or  men  whose  names  are  on  our  books — these  are  the  actual  paid-u]) 
membership.  We  ayeraged  OHl.ood  members  over  a period  of  3 months. 
It  is  the  average  membershi])  for  8 months.  Our  total  United  States 
bonds  that  we  now  hold  is  ).  This  is  one  international  union. 

Our  Canadian  bonds  amount  to  $8;).{:00.  We  have  a small  member- 
ship in  Canada.  The  GOO.OOi)  members,  with  the  exception  of  about 
10,000,  are  in  the  United  States. 

(Note. — Table  from  which  above  figures  are  taken  is  on  file  with 
the  committee.) 

Air.  Tobin.  I have  read  the  statements  made  by  labor  men  ajipear- 
ing  before  this  committee,  amongst  them  President  AVilliam  Green, 
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the  Aineriean  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  ])re.'^ident 
of  the  C'oiiifress  of  Indiii^trial  Or^anizatioius;  (n‘or<xe  JIarrison,  and 
.several  other.s.  The  consensus  of  opinion  ainonjjjst  all  of  tho.se  men  is 
that  there  is  no  necal  now  of  any  such  thinii  as  compulsory  k\<iislat ion 
which  would  have  a tendency  to  deprive  the  woi-kers  of  any  of  the 
liberties  which  they  presently  eiijo>.  until  there  is  a further  develop- 
ment of  need  of  such  action.  ] l)ei  eve  it  would  be  wastinj^  the  time 
of  this  committee  to  repeat  what  most  of  those  iientlemen  have  al- 
ready said.  However,  I desii’e  to  say  that  I am  one  of  tho.se  who  has 
worked  in  the  labor  movement  as  an  oflicial  for  many,  many  years,  and 
I have  worked  under  unpleasant  circumstances,  almost  borderin^r  on 
slavery.  The  progress  tliat  labor  has  made  during  the  i)ast  40  years 
has  been  made  only  through  sulfering,  privation,  and  educaition, 
dhose  slow,  hard-won  steps  forwar<l  should  not  be  retraced  uidess  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  very  safety  of  the  Nation  and  our  })re.seut 
civilization  is  in  danger. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Green,  (juoting  the  action  of  the  Toronto  con- 
vention of  the  Annu-ican  Federation  of  Labor  held  in  Octol)er  of  this 
year,  was  a declaration  to  whicli  the  memhers  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  subscribed  at  that  time.  There  is.  how- 
ever. a changing  of  the  war  picture  from  day  to  day,  and  it  may  be- 
come necessary  from  month  to  month  to  liberalize  oiir  ideas  and  opin- 
ions, ba.sed  on  conditions  and  circumstances  sun-ounding  the  war  ef- 
fort. All  of  us  know  that  even  within  a week  we  have  received  infor- 


mation that  substantially  transforms  the  jhcture  as  we  iinder.stood  it 
one  week  before.  "With  the  landing  of  an  army  of  over  lOO.OOO  men 
on.  the  shores  of  Africa,  Ave  must  realize  the  enormous  amount  of 
ecjuipmeiit,  food,  and  sup])lies  necessary  to  maintain  such  an  army. 
It  is  not  only  possible  but  it  is  j)robable  that  other  armies  of  Amer- 
icans Avill  be  set  up  in  other  parts  of  the  Avorhl  Avithin  the  next  year. 

I do  not  like  the  Avord  “compulsion.”  I do  not  like  its  meaning.  It 
isn’t  in  line  Avith  American  ideas  of  freedom.  But  there  Js  such  a 
thing  as  the  leaders  of  the  Government  of  this  country.  Avho  are 
charged  Avith  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  Avar  insofar  as  our 
country  is  concerned — 1 repeat,  there  is  such  a thing  as  those  leaders 
of  ( TOA'ernment,  an.sAA'erable  to  all  of  the  p)eople — being  comjAelled  to 
request  that  greater  sacrifices  be  made,  to  the  end  that  Ave  may  bring 
this  strusTgle  to  a successful  ending.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  including  the  organized  and  unorganized  Avorkers.  re- 
fuse to  respond,  then  I belieA'e  it  may  become  the  un])Ieasant  duty  of 
the  leaders  of  our  Government  to  compel  acqiiie.scence  to  the  requests 
and  requirements  of  the  GoA^ermnent. 

In  my  address  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  on  mv  return  from  Eng- 
land, deli\’ered  from  Chicago  on  the  CATning  of  September  26,  1942, 
I made  the  folloAving  statement : 


The  ^Minister  of  I.al)or  also  ran  not  oiil.v  delegate  Avorker.«  from  one  kind  of 
employment  to  another,  bat  from  place  fc)  place.  Of  coarse,  it  mast  be  ander- 
stood  that  England  is  not  a large  coantry 

I also  made  the  folloAving  statement : 


At  the  present  time  there  is  no  sach  shortage  of  labor  in  oar  coantry  as  there 
is  in  England.  They  are  doing  over  every  class  to  see  where  that  person  will  he 
more  asefal  in  tins  great  stnwg'e  of  England  to  maintain  her  freedom,  and  from 
day  to  day  changes  are  Taade  in  ena>inv..<o-+ : all  ander  the  sapervis’ion  of  the 
Minister  of  Labor,  and  there  are  no  complaints. 
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]\li‘.  Beviu  is  in  full  chai’ge  of  the  distvihution  of  laboi'.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  caliiuet  and  he  has  full  })ower  iu  this  matters.  U is 
true  he  consults  with  and  cofers  fi'om  dav  to  dav  Avith  the  gentlemen 
in  charge  of  ju'oductiou.  England  Avas  iu  Avar  for  some  tune  before 
they  established  this  coiulitiou.  'J'hey  realized  ([uite  suddenly,  after 
Avhat  appeared  to  be  for  aAvhile  total  disa'-ti'r  due  to  tl»e  fall  of  France, 
that  they  Avould  have  to  go  to  extiemes  to  do  things  (piiekly,  and 
their  only  regret  Avas  that  they  had  not  starteil  befoiv.  It  must  be 
understood  that  there  is  no  such  shortagi*  of  lalior  iii  <.ur  (•ouutrv  as 
there  Avas  iu  Eiiglaud.  and  it  should  be  kept  iu  mind  that  avc  have 
had  no  disastei'.  up  to  now,  similar  to  Dunkirk.  At  that  time  for  days 
the  pictui’e  of  England  standing  up.  looked  pi’etty  gloomy,  ft  is  tlie 
consensus  of  o])iniou  amongst  many  brilliant  Englishmen  thiit  jier- 
ha])S  a military  blunder  av:is  m:ule  by  the  enemy  in  not  folloAv- 
ing up  the  fall  of  France  immediately.  I bring  tlu'se  matters  out  to 
siiy  tliat  in  discussing  this  (piestion  before  Congi‘es<  tln‘se  things 
should  be  ke[)t  in  mind;  mainly  that  Ave  have  no  sucli  condition  here 
as  we  had  in  England. 

Th(‘  Ixdief  obtains  amongst  the  workiU's  in  our  country  that  there 
is  a surplus  of  lalxu'  in  many  })laces  that  has  not  be(‘u  piopeily  dis- 
trihiited,  and  that  thei-e  h:is  Ihhui  no  eifort  to  distribute  it,  Avliile  other 
eni])loyments  IniA'e  been  robbed  of  necessary  fundamental  AVorkers.  As 
in  Ifriiain,  our  hdh>r  people  believe  thiit  under  no  circnmstanci's  should 
men  from  the  farms  of  our  Nation  be  alloAved  to  either  enlist,  be  subject 
to  the  draft,  or  go  into  other  employments.  Even  if  a farmer  has  a 
sni']dus  of  labor — Avhich  is  not  nsinilly  the  case — that  surplus  should  be 
distributed  to  other  farms.  Farming  cannot  be  picked  up  in  a fevv 
days  or  a feAv  months.  The  production  of  food  and  other  farm  com- 
modities is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  Avar.  The  farmer, 
of  course,  is  mainly  responsible  for  men  leaving  the  f:irm.  because 
labor  has  been  jiooriy  jiaid  and  the  Avorking  houi's  are  long.  Ea’cii  the. 
sons  and  daughtei’S  of  farmers  are  e:igei*  to  leiiA'c  the  farms  and  go  into 
any  other  kind  of  employment,  to  be  relieved  of  starvation  AViiges  and 
long  hours.  I live  out  in  tlnit  farm  country  in  Indiana,  !Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  greater  cai’e  .should  be  taken  before  distuihing 
transport  Avorkers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  either  men  or 
materials. 

I fully  realize  that  it  is  A'ery  easy  to  sit  back  and  ci'iticize  the  elfoi-ts 
made  by  others,  and  that  those  Avho  criticize  most  have  the  least  con- 
structive criticism.  But  any  person  Avho  had  to  do  Avith  the  last  great 
AVorld  War  and  Avho  has  seen  the  procedure  in  this  Avar,  the  mnnerous 
entanglements  and  the  enormity  of  the  conflict,  instead  of  hnding 
fault,  it  seems  to  me  that  up  to  now  he  should  be  very  hap|iy  at  the 
success,  obtaining.  In  saying  this  I am  not  unmindlul  of  the  necessity 
of  malcing  provision  for'the  future,  if,  in  our  judgment.  Ave  can  devise 
better  machinery;  because  it  is  my  opinion — and  I hope  I am  mis- 
taken—that  this  stiuggle  is  far  from  its  ending.  It‘s  a long  road  to 
Tokyo  and  Berlin. 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  I liaA'e  to  make  is  that  there  should  be 
a centralization  of  authority.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  men  Avith 
the  courage  and  ability  to  assume  the  great  responsibilities  placed  on 
their  shoulders  by  such  authority.  In  many  instances  men  Avho  are 
capable  are  uuAvilling  to  sacrifice  themselves  because  of  the  unjust 
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cTiticisiu  ooniin;^'  not  only  I'rorn  tlu‘  crit  ics  of  the  ( rovernntent,  l)iit 
from  llieir  friends.  Ihit  .^acrilices  innst  l)e  made,  in  my  jiidirment, 
aitd  men  must  he  ilrafted.  m»  matter  how.  to  assume  those  jireat 
resi)onsihilities.  and  tliey  sliould  he  held  res]H)iisihle  for  their  actions 
ami  for  the  carrvinjj:  out.  witliout  fear  or  favor,  of  the  dutit’s  of  their 
oHict'.  'I'hey  should  he  answerable  only  to  the  I’resident  of  the  Uitited 
States,  who  should  have  the  ahsolule  i>()wer  of  removal  of  any  [)erson 
or  persons  holdiiiir  positions  of  respoiisihility  who  are  inca])ahle  of 
filling  tho.'^e  positions.  I think  the  success  so  far  in  En^jland  has  been 
dtte  to  centralization  of  ))ower  and  resjtonsihility. 

Having  in  mind  the  deedaration  of  the  convention  of  the  American 
I'k'dera;  ion  of  Labor  and  the  statements  made  by  the  precedinju:  labor 
men,  I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  he  well  to  wait  until  the  abso- 
lute hour  of  need  shotdd  strike  at  otir  door  before  we  set  up  the  proper 
machinery.  Unprepared  ness  has  been  the  cause  of  failure  in  more 
than  one  instance  even  since  this  siruc:^le  be^jan.  It  is  the  judfiment 
of  many  men,  in  and  out  of  the  military  and  naval  service,  who 
shotdd  know,  that  if  centralization  of  authority  had  jtrevailed  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  disaster  micht  not  have  been  as  serious  as  it  was. 

One  of  the  most  dillicult  ])roblems  confronting:  any  movement  to- 
ward conscription  of  labor  would  be  the  loss  in  wanes  and  salaries 
to  individuals  moved  from  one  employment  to  another.  Those  who 
want  to  unjustly  criticize  will  saw  “'Why  is  it  that  labor  holds  up 
the  almighty  dollar  in  preference  to  makin^'  a sacrifice?"  That  arnn- 
ment.  in  my  judc'iiient.  is  entirely  unjustified.  Under  compulsion, 
let  us  as.Mmie  that  a man  I'unninn  sm  elevatoi-  in  a hotel  in  New  York 
may  receive  $30  per  week,  and  that  individual  may  be  transfei'red  to 
some  necessary  textile  industry  in  the  South  where  a $15  weekly  wan:^ 
prevails.  In  such  instance  the  ( Government  shouhl  see  to  it  that  the 
individual  was  not  re(|uired  to  make  such  a sacrifice.  It  should  be 
considei’ed  sufficient  sacrifice  to  move  from  his  home  and  environment 
and  <jfo  to  work  at  employment  ^vith  which  he  was  unat(|uainted ; 
but  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  accept  a sulrstantial  reduction  in 
wajzes.  Those  o])posed  to  oritanized  labor  vei'v  often  use  this  ar<xn- 
ment.  “How  about  the  man  that  joins  the  forces  of  the  (iovernment 
for  $50  ])er  inonth.  and  <iives  u|)  a ^ood  job?''  This  is  no  ai'jzmnent. 
This  is  the  price  we  oAve  our  Nation  because  of  our  physical  condition. 
If  I w(*re  between  the  atres  of  21  and  40  I would  feel  that  it  was 
part  of  my  duty  as  a citizen,  foi-  the  lAieservation  of  my  Nation,  to 
accept  the  call  to  military  sei'vice.  Cither  men  in  other  days  ^ave 
ii|)  thei)’  lives  on  the  battlefields,  for  the  conditions  that  we  now  enjoy. 
This  is  a patiaotic  dutv. 

I mi<rht  .^tate  here  that  if  the  profit>  from  investments  were  dis- 
])ensed  with  during  the  ])eriod  of  the  war.  as  they  are  in  Kurland, 
AA'e  mi^ht  have  le.ss  conflict  as  to  paying  the  Avorker  the  Ava^e  he  is  at 
])resent  receiving  if  he  is  compelled  to  change  from  one  em])loynient 
to  another.  I stated  over  the  air  to  the  Nation  in  Sei)teniber.  that 
thei-e  Avere  only  80  people  in  En^d and  receivin<r  oA'er  $25,001)  a year. 
I had  this  information  almost  directly  from  the  British  (diancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Tlnee  years  a^fo  Avhen  the  war  l)eoan  in  Enohmd, 
there  Avere  7.000  j)ei'sons  receivin<i  $25,000  or  moi-e  ])er  year.  Suppose 
Ave  Avere  to  apjjly  this  condition  to  our  country.  It  is  my  jnd<jment 
it  Avould  clear  np  a <2:i‘eat  deal  of  this  Avi’an<ilin<r  and  false  interpreta- 
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t ions  of  the  position  and  int('iit  of  the  Avorktu  s to  maintain  a liA’iiiR 
Avafie.  In  the  army  the  minimum  is  $51  a month  for  a jirivate.  He  i> 
furnished  Avith  clothing.  me<lical  sei'vice.  food,  and  many  othei"  con- 
ditions that  amount  to  perhaps  over  $100  a month.  And  this  is  the 
A’ery  loAvest  recompense  for  men  in  the  service:  they  from  thtu’e 
on  u]).  in  accf)rdance  Avith  the  leiiffth  and  ciuality  of  the  service 
rendered,  d'lu're  are  millions  of  Avoi'kers  in  the  Nation  in  industrial 
life  Avho  itre  Avoi’kin^  for  less  than  this.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  industry 
in  (ii’(‘at  Britain  has  been  tax(‘d  almo.st  to  the  ])oint  of  confiscation. 
If  you  Avill  distribute  the  j)rofits  of  industry  or  commandeer  it  thronjrh 
taxation,  and  hold  employers  and  invest<trs  doAvn  to  the  comlitions 
obtaininfi:  in  Pln^land.  yon  will  be  many  ste]is  neartu*  a solution  of 
this  jAi'oblem.  and  you  Avill  find  there  Avill  be  less  misiinderstandin^ 
about  the  distribution,  eAen  the  compulsory  allotment  A)f  labor  in  the 
different  fields  and  districts  Avhere  laboi'  is  reciuired.  as  times  froes  on. 

I am  an  absolute  believer  in  usin<>:  every  means  Avithin  our  poAver 
before  Ave  use  compulsion.  The  masses  of  the  toilers  of  the  Nation 
Avant  thinjrs  explained  to  them.  They  Avant  to  be  shoAvn  the  neces- 
sity for  doinj;  certain  things,  and  their  minds,  the  minds  of  the 
Avdrkers.  are  open.  If  you  can  establish  the  confidence  of  the  Avorkers 
you  Avill  have  no  need'  for  fear  of  the  final  results.  I cannot  take 
'GOO.OOO  truck  drivers  throughout  the  Nation  and  force  something 
doAvn  their  throats  ovei'night.  But  I can.  and  have,  over  a period 
of  a feAv  months— eA-en  since  Peaid  Harbor — through  education  and 
jiersonal  appeals,  corndneed  them  of  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
certain  rights  Avhile  onr  Nation  is  engaged  in  this  struggle,  and  I have 
had  respon.se  beyond  my  highest  exjiectations.  If  I AA'ere  to  issue  an 
ordei'  in  C'hicago  that  the  truck  driAers  must,  on  a certain  day.  do 
so  and  so.  Avithout  any  ])re})aratioii  or  notice.  I Avould  have  40.000 
men  on  strike  in  Chicago.  And  von  can’t  spare  the  Army  to  run 
40,000  trucks  in  Hiicago,  50.000  in  New  York,  or  any  other  large 
city.  But  if  you  shoAV  those  men — aaIio  are  Americans  to  the  core. 
Avlio  love  their  country  and  the  freedom  they  haA'e  obtained — if  you 
shoAA'  them  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  those  things,  that  labor  should 
teinjiorarily  surrender  some  rights  during  the  period  of  the  AAar.  I 
believe  you'  can  accomplish  better  results  than  by  compulsory  legisla- 
tion at  this  time. 

On  November  10,  in  Ncav  A'ork  City,  there  Avas  a conference  called 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 
There  Avere  many  li'reat  national  characters  ])resent  at  that  meeting. 
.Vmoug.st  them  aazis  Henry  Eais(*r.  the  great  shi])builder-  and  before 
he  buib  .ships  he  was  a great  construction  builder,  he  built  some  very 
UTeat  dams  in  our  western  country  and  some  very  gi'Rat  bridges.  I 
will  (juote  a short  .sentence  to  substantiate  Avhat  I said  here,  from  !Mr. 

Kaiser Avho.  bv  the  Avay.  is  one  of  the  fairest  men  to  labor  that  Ave 

haA'e  in  this  country — one  of  the  fairest.  He  has  none  but  union  nien 
working  for  him.  a'nd  he  pays  the  highest  Avages  and  he  lms  no  strikes. 
i\Ir.  Kaiser  said  at  that  meeting,  in  the  Hotel  Astor  in  NeAv  \ ork  City 
on  November  10; 

Wlipii  men  are  rreated  like  Imiiian  heiiifis.  when  personal  prohleins  are  con- 
sidered. and  opp<irtunities  {liven,  there  is  nothin{;  labor  cannot  do.  Wartime 
lias  {ijiA'en  ns  a snperh  ojiportimit.v  to  test  what  the  hnman  family  can  do 
Avhen  governed  by  uii  iiiiiielling  motive. 
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It  has  IxH'U  s(;iti‘(l  tliat  lluMv  has  Ihh'H  no  analv>is  luadt*  of  tin- 

ahor  ‘^hoi-taj;e  or  of  thr  o\AM--suj)])ly  of  lahoi';  that  a coiisns  should 
1)0  ()l)taiu(Ml  iinnu'diatrly.  It  is  luy  opinion  that  rvon  if  you  never 
needed  this  census,  it  slionld  l>e  obtained;  hut  at  any  rate  it  is  ii('ed<*d 
now  hef(>re  we  oive  further  thouoht  to  conipnlsoiT  maniiower  le*ris- 
lation.  U hen  you  force  a man  or  woman  to  do*  anythina'  aaiihist 
their  wishes,  yon  only  a^t  one-thiid  results,  (’onyince  those^'indi- 
viduals  or  establish  the  conlidence  of  your  case  in  their  minds,  ami 
yon  will  ant_  IbO-percent  n'snits.  It  may  Ix'  that  as  time  a<>es  on. 
at  the  ('ud  of  (>  or  S months,  we  may  be  confronted  with  a situation 
in  which  Ave  may  nei'd  to  prepare'  for  compulsory  manjiower  di-.tril)ii- 
tiun,  but  wo  luu’on  t j‘o:i<*ho(l  tluU  point  vol,  in  iny  jud^inonl.  It 
may  be  that  we  Avill  neeil  other  leaisiation.  such  as  the^deduction 
ot  a certain  amount  of  the  earninas  of  an  indiyiilual  which  could 
lie  placed  away  in  salety  by  (uir  (loyernnient,  to  help  stem  the  dark 
<y>uds  of  unemployment  after  the  ending  of  the  war.  I say  we 
‘‘may'  need  this  kind  of  rcLudatioi  . but  I feel  that  at  this  time  it 
bott(M  lo  (‘outiiuio  our  oihlouvors  to  oducuto,  oucounii^o,  onli^^lilou 
and  brina  the  picture  of  the  real  conditions  before  the'niinds  Ht  the 
American  Avorkers.  than,  to  establish  Iuavs  that  AAould  have  a tend- 
ency to  interfere  with  the  present  freedom  of  the  toilers  of  the 
Nat  ion. 

Crentleinen,  I am  happy  and  jileascd  AA'ith  the  progress  Ave.  are  mak- 
ipa  ‘iiid  ^A  ith  the  unity  of  ac'tion  and  helpluliu'ss — AAdthont  cominil- 
shyi  displayed  by  the  toilers  of  ilie  Nation  since  Ave  entered  into  this 
Jife-and-death  struaal<^  obtainina  a>;  a result  of  the  unforeseen  and 
unpi epared-for  incident  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  should  l;e  remembered 
that  hiAvs  am!  rules  once  established  are  often  difficult  to  disestabli.sh, 
even  thonaji  it  is  umier.stoml  the  hiAvs  are  for  a limited  period.  It  is 
alAAays  difficult  to  a<d  back  soim'thi  la  you  a'i'^f*  fiAvay.  I dread  the 
tlionaht  of  the  after-tlu'-Avar  demoralization  of  men  and  industry.  I 
AAitne-ssed  conditions  after  the  last  war.  which  Avas  only  a ffideslioAv 
coiij]iared  t<>  this  present  Avorld  struaalt*.  find  I don't  AAant  to  see  a 
ri'petition  oi  Avhat  Ave  endured  then.  'Alien  millions  of  men  and  Avomen 
Avere  thioAA-n  on  the  market  of  unemployment.  Any  h'aislation  at  this 
time  aaIucIi  Avoiild  dl.^estfiblish  the  av<  rkina  condit ions,  such  as  h'uatli- 
enina  the  hours  or  interferina  with  other  conditions  that  Inive  been 
obtained  by  the  Iona  struaa^^  ‘>f  oraanized  lalior,  should  lie  ai'’<‘'i 
serious  thonaht  and  should  not  Ik*  enti'ri'd  into  unless  as  a hmt  iv.sort. 

If  a inoiy  serious  condition  ]>revails--and  it  is  jmssible  that  it  Avill I 

am  satislied  that  the  Avorkina  an'l  woim'ii  of  the  Nation  Avill  re- 
spond to  the  need  of  the  Nation,  Ix'caiise  it  is  their  Nation,  their  coun- 
try, they  have  the  ino.st  at  stake.  It  is  my  pei'sonal  ojiinion  that  at  this 
t’lne  coin])ulsory  draftina  of  nianiioAver*^ should  be  deferred. 

i^i'initor  J hi’i'iji.  I hat  is  a A'ery  line  stiitement,  Air.  Tiibin,  out  of  a 
rich  backaround. 

Senator  Millikin.  liaA’e  yon  any  f|nestions? 

Senator  AIii.ijkix.  Air.  lobin.  what  is  the  nneinjiloyment  situation 
in  your  oraanization  at  the  pre.sent  time? 

Air.  Tomx.  We  have  no  unemployment.  We  have  a fcAv  men  that 
are  not  able  to  hold  ui>.  and  even  m'o^t  of  those  are  employeil.  When 
a man  reaches  the  aac  of  45  ye:irs  in  onr  business  he  is  Avorn  out.  'It 
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is  a youna  nuui’s  job.  A nuin  Avho  cannot  driA'e  a 10-ton  truck  is 
ihroAvn  on  the  junk  pile.  The  same  hold.s  true  for  the  delivery  of  milk. 
'I'he  fiveraae  fia^  no''’  in  onr  membership,  as  I a'i^ue  it  to  you  in  the 
stiitement  h(*re.  is  aliout  til.  Perhaps  it  is  less  than  tint  just  noAv.  The 
Ix'st  liani'cs  that  I ciiii  a^d  from  our  dillen'iit  unions  thronahont  the 
i-onnt ry  are  tluit  there  iire  aliont  75,000  of  onr  men  that  have  been  taken 
into  the  services  since  shortly  before  Pe;irl  Harbor. 

,S‘mitor  Alii.LiKix.  'J'here  Avonld  milurallv  be  a cut  in  your  member- 

, * * 

.ship  because  they  iire  youna 

Air.  d’omx.  ATs.  In  the  hist  Avar  Ave  asked  for  exenpition  for  cer- 
tiiin  men  tluit  Ave  could  not  spare.  I Avil!  make  the  statement  to  the 
(hairman,  for  the  record,  and  to  shoAv  you  hoAv  Ave  rea:ird  this  con- 
llict — I Avas  doAvn  here  diirina  fdl  that  time — that  Ave  have  asked 
foi'  no  deferment  of  service  for  iinyone  up  to  uoav.  and  AAe  have  been 

A'erv  much  di.sturbed  beciuise  some  of  onr  key  men — I don't  mean  the 

« 

truck  drivers,  but  our  oraindzers,  men  tbat  handle  apip'^fU'ces  and  Ciin 
stoj)  strikes — luiAa'  been  taken  into  the  .services. 

Noav.'  I liiiA'e  seen  the  men  on  the  other  side,  I have  seen  them  I rainina 
for  tlie  last  couple  of  months.  I have  sei'u  them  here,  and  in  the  dillerent 
))!ants  Avhere  they  are  making  iimmunition.  the  men  that  are  in  the 
iii'ld  Avorkina  niaht  iind  daA’.  iind  onr  Avorkina  hours  are  lonaer  tluin 
theirs.  The  Army  Avould  not  be  Avorth  anything  if  you  did  not  have 
the  e(|uipment  iind  the  supplies.  A'on  cannot  start  an  army  Avith  just 
('iionah  to  carry  on  for  5 hours  in  North  Afrii'ii.  you  must  hiiA'e  enonah 
there  to  carrv  on  for  severiil  months. 

Noav.  under  the  present  system,  as  I said,.  Ave  hiiA'e  not  asked  for  the 
deferment  of  one  of  our  important  field  men.  AVe  may  have  to.  but 
I hope  Ave  do  not,  but  the  rank  and  tile  of  our  membership  an*  taken. 
Of  cour.se.  Ave  have  to  brina  men  in.  too.  If  I had  to  drive  a truck 
oA'erniaht  to  Xcav  York  ('ity — I Avoiild  ratlu'r  do  anythina 
noAv.  although  I aviis  a truck  driver  many  years  aa'o.  I brinjt:  tluit  jx'int 
out  to  shoAv  you  hoAv  Ave  reaai’d  this  coiiHict.  laibor.  as  far  as  I knoAV, 
has  not  asked  for  the  deferment  id'  any  of  those  ]ieop!e. 

Senator  Arini.iKix.  Air.  'lobin.  could  you  a'ive  us  iui  estimate.  Avhieh 
1 knoAv  would  be  a roua'h  one.  of  the  nnmbi'i  of  the  percentaae  of  your 
men  that  are  in  wiir  Avork  as  (list  ii'.auished  from  nomviir  AA'ork  ? 

Air.  'lomx.  Nearly  ail  of  our  men  ai'e  in  Avar  Avork.  AVe  tried  to 
act  the  line  of  demarcation  druAvn  before  the  AVar  Lalior  Board.  For 
instance,  Ave  haul  an  enormous  amount  of  freight.  There  are  oA*er  MUO,- 

000  men  Avorking  freight  directly,  out  of  the  OGii.OOO.  doing  nothing 
but  long-distance  freight  hauling.  1 Avas  :i  hour'-  lati*  today.  Your 
railroads  are  bogged  in  .most  of  the  railroad  centers.  I came  on  one 
of  (he  best  Pennsylvania  passenger  trains,  but  it  Avas  :i  hours  late. 

Noav,  take  the  aA-erage  milk  driver,  you  Avould  not  say  that  he  Avas 
a neci'ssity.  but  he  is.  AA'e  have  nu'ii  that  deliver  milk  in  certain  build- 
ings in  Ncav  A'ork  C'ity  to  over  200  families.  Those  people  cannot  run 
out  in  the  morning  to  the  stores  a bloi-k  or  tAvo  blocks  aAvay. 

'lake  the  felloAV  Avho  delivers  laundry,  he  is  considereil  as  non- 
essential.  AA\'ll,  Ave  have  one  ])ick-np  a Aveek  in  Indianapolis,  aa  here 

1 live.  AAT  use  to  have  tAvo  [lick-ups  every  day.  AVe  are  cutting  aIoavii 
to  save  labor. 

The  Avar  Avorker  in  our  big  plants,  otir  mnnition  plants,  has  to  be 
sujijilied  Avith  food,  Avith  coal,  Avith  milk,  Avitb  latindry;  he  must  be 
given  sei’A'ice  or  his  efficiency  breaks  doAvn. 
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I lu‘  thinij:  ilint  happiMU'd  in  Knolaiid — it  is  very  diflicull  tn  inakt*  our 
|>oo|)Ip  l)cli(*v<*  it  luMT — is  lliat  tliry  liavp  ovri'worked  tlioir  pi'oj^lo  !>(*- 
rausr  of  t hr  shorta^r  of  lahoi*.  and  lhi*y  havo  hrokrn  down  tlu'  p!ivsi(*al 
ivsistancr  id  ih.rir  people.  I lived  *n\  the  food  that  lh(\v  havt*  over 
ihei'iN  and  1 know  what  it  is.  \ on  Av'ould  \)v  an  i]iii;ral(‘  of  tlu'  lowest 
kind,  ii  yo*i  ohjeett‘d  to  it.  heeatis*  tl;(‘V  took  it  with  a stnile;  hut  tlu\v 
hi*ok(‘  down  their  |)liysieal  (Midiirance.  You  work  a man  10  lioiirs  a 
day,  lie  may  stand  it  for  U months,  luu  eventually  you  liia^ak  him  dow  u. 

( )m-  avfuaire  woi*kinj^-  hours  are  ovei*  o(»  hour^  a week  for  truek  driv- 
ers. and  I think  w(‘  ai*(‘  working  tlu‘  loji^-dislaiKa'  tiaiek  drivtu^  dost* 
to  (U)  hours  a week.  'They  work  on  piece-wairk.  so  nmeh  a mil(^  You 
eannot  break  *lo\\  n tlie  physieai  aluiily  of  these  men. 

1 was  surprised  lu'ariujL!:  oiu*  of  tlu  IJritish  labor  men  say  the  other 
day  iliat  tlu*y  were  doin^Li'  fasU*r  work  of  the  same  kind  in  Kniilaml 
than  A\e  aiv  doina'  liere.  1 visited  manv  and  manv  a manufaet  urina 
plnnl  HI  Ku^hind.  i ditl  not  \v;int  In  ^ay  anythin^'  to  liui't  anyonn  on 
that  point  w Ihmi  I ranu*  Itach.  hut  tlu-  a\i‘rap'  Anun’ican  is  sp(M>(li(>r  in 
evny  way.  just  thn  saint*  as  lit*  is  in  Inisinoss.  lit*  is.  at  li*ast  in  my 
ju(lynii*nt,  ‘J.")  pniffiit  faster  in  anythin':'  lit*  tha‘s  than  tlit*y  art*  in 
iiritain.  hnt  \vt*  lunl  an  Kntxl.sh  lahoi'  man  lu*rt*  the  otlifr  day  that 
madt*  a stati'inriit  to  tlu*  contrary. 

Senator  Miii-ikix.  i\Ir.  T(»hin.  miu'ht  it  he  fairly  eoneliided  tlien 
from  your  testinmiiy  tliat.  as  far  as  your  oi'aanization  is  concerned, 
there  would  he  a very  small  pool  of  any  of  the  men  that  mi^ht  be 
a\  aihihle  for  other  war  woi'k^ 

Mr.  'ruBix.  'J'hev  ure  takina  them  every  dav  into  the  militarv 

. • ‘ * » , 

servlet*. 


Senator  i\IiixiKix.  Xo.  no;  I mean  movina  them  from  one  line  of 
ci\  ilian  or  war  work  to  another. 

Mr.  Tonix.  We  have  a shortaae  of  men  as  the  result  of  tlie  draft. 

♦ 

You  cannot  take  a man  and  put  him  on  a truck  merni^ht  and  make  a 
tnifk  tlriv(*r  out  of  him.  * 

Senator  Mili.ikix.  I assume  from  your  testimony  that  yon  haven't 
a"t  a 
work  I 

Mr.  Tobix.  Xo.  'bhey  are  trained  men.  and  we  miaht  have  to  find 
eiioiiah  men  to  replace  them  on  the  v ork  that  they  are  doiira. 

Senator  Mii.mkix.  I should  like  to  ask  you  that  ({uestion  on  your 
Enalish  experience.  When  they  tain*  a man  out  of  one  line  of  work 
and  ]uit  him  in  another,  what  (lo  they  do  about  their  wa^es? 

Mr.  Tobix.  'I'liere  is  some  form  of  adjiistni(*nt.  I should  liave  it,  in 
fact,  I have  it  in  my  ofliec.  I think  the  (iovernment  makes  ])i‘o- 
vision  that  he  does  not  sutler,  hut  I may  not  he  quite  accurate  in  that. 
The  Dejiartmeiit  of  Labor,  in  my  jndameiit,  can  <X(*t  it  for  yon  through 
the  American  Ambassador  Y’inat.  as  to  what  tliey  do.  I think.-  I 
spent  k days  with  Bevin — I went  into  all  those  thin<>s.  and  I am  of  the 
o])inion  that  tliere  is  a subsidy  coming  from  some  place  in  England 
that  is  used  in  making  up  the  ])ay  in  i-ome  of  those  cases.  There  is  not 
such  a difl'erenee  in  wages  over  there.  Senator,  as  there  is  here.  For 
instance,  the  textile  industry  is  jiaid,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
their  work,  a nmeh  higher  wage;  it  is  closer  to  the  wage,  we  will  say,  of 
the  truck  driver.  They  have  been  organized,  as  yon  know,  for  years 
in  England.  The  founders  of  our  textile  industry  came  from  England 
to  this  country. 
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Senator  Ih-.erFK.  Kiflit  there,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me:  Is 
organization  in  the  labor  unions  by  the  W'.rkbigmen  ami  working 
women  niori*  getu-ral  in  Eim'land  than  in  the  I nited  States  f 

Mr.  donix.  Well.  England  has  got  dO.OOO.OOO  peojih*  just  now  and 
their  member-hip  i>  .o.OOtl.OnU  memliers.  We  have  got  IkO.OUO.dOh.  and 
jPI  — iiK'luding  the  railroads  that  ai'c  not  in  thi-.  about  .s..().()00  of 

tlK*m I do  not  know  jn-t  t*xactly.  we  have  less,  we  have  around 

lO.f.'OO.O  0 organized  for  irO.ODO.Otio.  while  they  have  .a.OOn.'HK)  for 
J(),()0().non  people.  So.  you  can  see  there  is  a gr(*ater  proportion  ol 

organized  workers.  , . . . ^ 

Senator  PEi-mt.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  one  other  int(*rj  -ction  at 

that  ])ertinent  point  ; I was  in  London  in  and  had  a long  talk 

with  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  Ministry  of  I ahor.  and  lie  told  me 
that  in  all  of  Ib  itain  lie  knew  of  only  one  ease  where  the  principle  of 
eolleetive  hariruining  on  the  part  of  the  employees  was  being  ques- 
tioned or  ehalleiiged.  and  that  was  by  a certain  English  firm.  'I  hey 
iiad  hei-n  holding  out  for  some  months  and  inlinnted  that  prohahly 
before  very  loni:  the  (iovernment  might  take  some  steps  to  get  that 
matter  settled.  He  made  the  very  inten-sting  statement  to  nie  that 
two  id'  the  principal  foundations  for  the  ,-npport  of  the  British  iiisti- 
tigions — referring  to  the  (Government  in  that  s(.n^f  as  their  institu- 
tion,.— were  the  so-called  ruling  classes  and  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Tobix.  Well,  of  cour.se.'  yon  must  consider  the  class  of  people. 
Von  have  got  a large  class  of  oi'u*  kind  of  peojile;  you  have  not  got  the 
different  nationalities  as  conspicuously  there  as  .you  ha\e  heie. 

Xext,  the  British  trade-union  movement  is  nmeh  older  than  ours. 
They  luid  a fighting  organization  of  lalior  when  I was  a youngster 
around  Boston  at)  years  ago.  when  wi*  wei'c  beginning  to  talk  about  it. 
They  have  very  progre.-sive  labor  legislation.  I hey  started  a Eahor 
Party,  whieli  was  a Socialist  Parly  but  not  tlu*  radicalism  that  ve 
knew  in  tlu*  early  days  under  that  lorm  of  political  party.  It  v as 
really  a workingman  s prote.-t  ]>arty.  and  they  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  some  of  this  legislation  that  they  have  now.  But.  all  in  all. 
the  worker  in  England  is  not  nearly  as  well  olf  in  his  home  or  in  his 
family  as  the  American  worker. 

Senator  Mii.iikix.  ISIr.  Tobin,  as  I recall,  over  in  England  they 
mov(*d  into  eom|)nlsorv  labor  assignment  \ery  promptly  after  Dun- 
kirk, due.  as  I think  yon  bi'ougbt  'out.  to  tlu*  extreme  emergency,  the, 

restoriiur  of  their  lost  eiinipment  in  France. 

Mr.  Tobix.  T ])robably  tonclied  on  some  things  there  that  I should 
not  have.  After  all.  there  should  he  no  secret  about  it  now. 

Senatoi-  IMili.ikix.  Xo;  there  is  no  seeiet  about  that. 

Ml'.  Tobix.  They  were  di'iven  almost  to  the  verge  of  desiieration.  I 
touched  slightly  on  the  fact  that  many  proniinent  Englishmen  believe 
that  a blunder  was  made  by  the  enemy.  I did  not  give  tlu*  names,  hut 
England  was  in  a dejilorahh*  condition  after  the  fall  of  France.  I also 
heard  some  statements  made  as  to  why  the  follow-nj)  did  not  take 
place,  which  I do  not  think  would  heloiig  here  in  the  record. 

Senator  Mili.ikix.  Von  foresee  in  your  statement  the  ])ossihility. 
l)iit  yon  made  it  very  elw'r.  I think,  that  it  is  prohahly  no  more  than  a 
possibility,  thaf  we  would  have  to  adopt  a compulsory  system  in  this 
country,  d'his  is  a somewhat  ‘‘iffy’  question,  hnt  don  t you  believe, 
Mr.  Tobin,  that,  if  we  managed  this  manpower  ])roblem  properly,  we 
could  avert  eonqtulsory  maniiower  in  thi'-:  country? 
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Mr.  'J"oi!ix.  1 think  wo  would  havo  to  ho  otdded  |)rott y inudi  hy  what 
hajipens  in  tlio  noxt  C oi‘  8 niontlis. 

Sonator  Mh.likix.  But  if  wo  move  i)ioin])tly  to  hrin^  it  under  an 
olhoiont  niaua^oiuotit,  if  wo  do  not  wait  for  G or  8 months,  don’t  you 
think  we  would  havo  a hotter  than  fi^hlinu'  ohanoo  of  making  a volun- 
tary rather  than  a eomi>ulsorv  system  I 

.Afr.  'I'oHtx.  1 “^aid  iti  my  statement,  I am  oi)posod  to  the  word  *V‘om- 
|)ulsion"  o.xcept  as  a last  resort. 

Sonator  Mii.i.iKtx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Toiux.  Yow,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  coming  to.  My  mind 
is  open.  1 say  that  anything  we  will  he  oompelled  to  tlo  must  be  done. 
I mean  anything  that  wo  will  be  re<|uired  to  do  to  save  our  country  in 
this  conflict  we  must  do  whether  we  dke  it  or  not.  I thiidc  the  workers 
^vill  agree  to  do  it.  AVhon  wo  entered  into  an  agreement,  both  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  representatives  here,  when  we  were  about  to 
start  to  lay  the  grottnd  work  for  this  War  Labor  Board,  when  we 
agreed  to  recommend  to  ottr  people  throughout  the  Xation  on  both 
sides  that  sttch  must  cease  in  any  ndustry  that  had  to  do  with  tbe 
war — I know  my  people  })retty  well — I had  no  idea  that  we  could  get, 
over  a period  of  0 or  8 months,  the  res])onse  we  got  from  the  ap})cal 
to  our  jieople.  It  was  not  comiudsion.  1 made  it  as  strong  as  I could, 
and  so  did  the  other  men. 

Xow.  when  you  heai'  about  men  out  on  strike  in  Detroit,  or  other 
place's,  that  means  nothing;  it  is  a question  of  *2  or  3 days,  and  it  is- 
usually  settled.  The  men  in  charge  of  that  union  insist  that  the 
countiy  is  at  war  and  sacrifices  must  be  made.  I have  jjerhaps  :i 
half  dozen  small  strikes  on  today  that  do  not  amount  to  anything.  To- 
monxiw.  or  the  day  after,  they  wil'  be  adjusted.  In  many  instaiices 
the  employer  is  responsible — not  al.vays,  but  in  many  instances.  We 
have  emphners.  for  instance,  that  will  not  pay  overtime  in  accord- 
ance with  their  agi’eements.  We  have  employers  that  do  some  cheat- 
ing, that  ]>ay  the  guaranteed  scale  and  then  have  them  kick  back. 
I have  found  those  conditions.  Nov . when  we  get  to  those  things  they 
are  adjusted. 

The  j)oint  I am  tiwing  to  make,  Si'uator.  is  this,  as  it  api)ears  to 
me  now.  I think  lai)or  will  make  gi'oater  sacriliees  temporarily,  if 
neces.-ary.  but.  at  any  rate,  if  the  1 ght  is  more  clear  (>  months  from 
tiow  we  can  begin  tiien. 

Now,  I ktiow  tliere  are  some  employments  wlu're  there  is  an  over- 
.su})ply  of  labor.  I am  told  that  that  is  prevailing  very  extensively  in 
New  A ork  now  in  the  btiilding  trades  and  is  prevailing  somewhat 
in  the  garment  trjides.  If  you  are  going  to  cut  my  wife  and  datighter 
down  to  one  dress  a year.  I am  for  you.  but  it  will  throw  otit  of  work 
thf)se  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  garment  industry.  The  (|uestion 
is  what  kind  of  work  the  people  engaged  in  the  garment  industry  can 
do.  They  certainly  would  not  do  good  driving  a truck.  They  may 
fit  into  the  textile  indtistry  or  in  some  other  branch  of  the  manufacture 
of  gaianents,  but  in  such  a conditi m.  with  theii'  expen.ses  of  trans- 
])ortation  paid  and  with  .some  ari’angement  made  by  the  Government 
through  subsidy  to  m(*et  part  of  the  difl'erential,  I do  not  think  you 
would  need  any  compidsory  legislation. 

Let  me  say  this  to  yon  for  tlie  lecord : I am  qiute  in  sympathy  tvith 
the  statements  made  here  that  we  must  utilize  our  womanpower  more. 
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In  my  address  to  the  Nation.  I stated  that  I found  big  plant  after  big 
plant  over  there  where  there  were  as  high  as  G.‘)  jiercent  of  the  em- 
ployees eiigaged  in  mechanical  Avoi'k  wlio  were  women  operators. 

Now,  I realize  what  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  alter  the 
war.  AVhat  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  women  \ A hat  are  we 
ifoing  to  do  with  these  men  i Manv  ol  them  will  want  to  stay  in  that 
employment.  That  is  the  problem  wo  have  got  to  consider.  1 he 
women  that  are  getting  $35  a week,  who  are  working  in  some  of 
the.se  plants,  one  large  one  in  Indiana,  they  are  not  going  to  go  back 
if  tliev  can  ]iossibly  help  it  and  work  for  $10  a week  as  waitresses, 
or  get  even  less  than  that  in  many  places.  I do  say  this,  though, 
that  during  the  war  we  shovdd  make  a greater  efl'ort  to  utilize  the 
womanpower  temporarily.  For  instance,  in  London.  Senator,  1 
could  not  find  a man  to  carry  my  bags.  I did  not  have  any  trunk; 
I had  a grip,  and  for  half  an  hour  1 could  not  even  find  a woman 
])orter.  I found  all  kinds  of  women  working,  doing  that  kind  of 
work,  operating  trucks,  in  tlie  Grand  Terminal  Station.  Air.  Harri- 
son adverted  to"  this  the  other  day.  They  are  running  short  of  women 
workers  in  domestic  service.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  domestic 
service  to  be  obtained  at  all.  The  women  who  could  afford  domestics 
are  doing  their  own  work,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Senator  AIillikix.  I am  speaking  now.  Air.  Tobin,  of  nonwar  work; 
I am  not  speaking  of  war  indu.^try  at  all.  If  we  extended  the  work- 
week from  40  to  48  hours,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
would  o})en  up  a new  ]iool  of  labor  available  for  war  work? 

Air.  Toiux.  Undoubtedly,  you  have  had  that  question  answered 
before  in  just  about  the  way  I am  going  to  answer  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I can  only  talk  for  my.«elf  or  our  organization,  but  there 
are  verv  few  of  our  members  who  do  not  work  around  48  hours.  In 
general,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  compulsory  40-hour  week. 
The  oidy  thing  that  exists  in  employment,  where  there  is  a speed-up 
sv.stem  obtaining,  as  I have  seen  it.  when  von  finish  vour  40  hours 

• i 4 

if  thev  want  vou  to  work  nuire  than  -10  hours,  let  them  pav  vou  a 
little  more.  Now.  we  did  make  this  change  within  the  last  year, 
that  where  it  called  for  doulile  time  for  certain  days,  the  seventh  day, 
they  cut  that  down  I think  in  conference  here  to  time  and  a half. 
Now,  if  you  are  woi'king  as  a speed-u]')  machinist  in  a factory  and 
every  moment  of  your  time  was  taken  iqi  because  if  vou  stopped  you 
tied  up  the  line  in  front  of  you.  your  nerves  are  strained  all  during 
that  40  hours — well.'we  say  if  you  want  that  man  to  work  over  that  40 
hours,  pay  him  a little  more,  take  it  out  of  the  profits  of  the  industry, 
and  ail  of  those  industries  in  the  large  employments  are  making  large 
profits  now.  Of  course,  the  Government  is  going  to  take  considerable 
in  taxation,  but  they  are  not  taking  anything  near  as  much  in  taxation 
here  as  thev  are  in  this  countrv  of  our  allv.  England. 

There,  is  no  such  thing  as  a compulsory  40-hour  Aveek.  There  are 
40  hours  at  a single  jiay.  and  after  40  hours  there  is  a little  more  reward 
that  is  required  by  the  toiler  for  the  extra  strain  that  he  is  compelled 
to  make.  And  listen.  Senator.  I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  there 
is  throughout  the  Nation,  organized  and  unorganized.' not  40  percent 
of  the  workers  enjoying  the  so-called  40-hour  week.  So  that  it  is  used 
down  here  in  the  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  men  that  are  opposed  to 
labor.  I am  not  saving  that  thev  are  dishonest  in  their  opinions,  but 
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it  is  their  onvii’onmont.  it  is  their  iiiKierstamliiia'  of  tlie  hmnaii  i)rol)lein 
tliat  sonietinies  leads  them  to  make  those  stati'menls  that  tlie  40-hotir 
w(>ek  is  the  curse  of  the  Nation,  especially  in  this  time  of  wai'.  d’hat 
is  not  true.  Tlnu-e  is  no  siu-h  thinu'  as  a 40-hom-  week  hein<i  made  com- 
pulsory. I'hei’e  is  rtMjuired  in  some  organizations  that  a little  more 
he  jiaid  if  they  ask  them  to  work  over  4()  hours,  when  the  industry,  as 
we  muh'rstand'it.  at  the  pn'stmt  time,  is  fully  ahh'  to  pay  it. 

Have  I tii-ed  von  out.  Senator? 

Senator  Pkiteu.  No.  I want  to  hi>ar  a little  more  from  you,  if  yoi, 
are  not  in  too  hii;  a Imi'ry. 

Senator  Mii.i.ikix.  My  remarks  wen*  <lii‘ected  to  the  non -war  part  of 
industry,  and  passine-  the  (luestion  of  wa<res.  1 was  womhu-iiif;  how 
laree  a labor  ])ool.  if  any.  would  la  liberated  for  other  war  work  if 
tlie  40-hour  week  were  extended  to.  say  48  hours? 

Mr.  'I'oiux.  How  laree  a pool  of  laboi-  will  be  liberated  ? 

Senator  Miu.ikix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tomx.  That  is  the  reason  ;\ou  shouhl  hnd  these  things  out 
before  you  ]n‘oceed. 

Senator  Miu.tkix.  1 wondered  if  you  have  an  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  'bonix.  No;  1 haven't  ^ot  any  opinion,  liecause  in  my  own  “m- 
jiloyment  wt>  haven't  irot  any — in  fact,  we  will  not  have  enou<>:li. 

Senatoi-  Millikix.  I did  not  intend  to  charge  yon  with  the  respoiisi- 
bilitv  of  knowin<i  that. 

Mr.  T('nix.  This  may  ha])pen.  as  it  has  happened  in  Enjiland.  'I'he 
lar<xest  newsjiapei’s  in  Eimland  are  cut  down  to  thi-ee  or  four  small 
sheets,  with  all  advertisiufi.  I had  several  meetinjjs  with  Loi'd  Heav- 
erbrook.  I had  dinner  with  him  and  lunch.  He  owns  five  or  six  news- 
pajiers.  I'he  London  E\eninp-  Standard  has  a cii'culatifui  of  over 
4()0.t)C0  co[)ies.  or  did  have  it.  but  that  paper  is  a little  small,  foiir- 
to  six-pai:e  paper  now.  Hundreds  of  drivei's  in  the  printing’  industiy 
have  been  laid  olT  from  work.  There  are  no  essential  em|)l(>5'ers. 

liemember  also  that  you  ai'e  ^oiiifr  to  drain  from  the  already  live 
oi’^anizat ions  more  labor,  you  are  <i'oin<>’  to  drain  them,  you  are  lioing 
to  lake  the  physical  life  away  from  some  of  the  oi'ganizat ions  as  well 
as  ours  and  you  will  have  to  replace  those.  We  may  double  here,  here, 
and  there;  we  are  doing  it  now.  AVe  have  .such  things  as  evei-y-other- 
day  delivery.  'We  are  saving  manpowei'.  and  we  are  saving  in  rubber 
c(»nsumption  and  gasoline  consumi)t ion. 

I am  not  in  a jtosition  to  say  just  whei-e  you  can  get  this  surplus 
labor,  and  I think  there  i.-'ii't  anybody  in  a position  to  say.  They 
say  there  are  KJO.OOO  building-trades  men  in  New  Yoik.  and  in  my 
opiiuon  there  are  perhai>s  (jO.UOO  of  them  ikjw  out  of  work.  1 ([uestion 
whether  those  men  that  art*  bi'icklayei’s.  plumbers,  electricians — -elec- 
tricians maybe  could — could  go  to  \\oi'k  in  othei'  industries.  'I’he  age 
limit  in  some  of  tho.se  tiades  is  very  high.  'I'he  avei'age  age  is  aO 
years  in  some  of  those.  Now.  that  kind  of  surplus  labor  isn4  much 
good  outside  of  theii'  own  ti'ades.  unless  taken  by  the  local  employers. 

In  Indiana,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  large  Centi'al  States,  there  is 
the  (juestion  of  farm  labor.  1 know  how  the  Senator  fetds  on  this 
({uestion;  I have  been  I'eading  some  of  the  expressions  on  the  Senate 
lloor  on  fai'in  laboi'.  1 will  take  in  the  whole  country.  1 have  to 
visualize  this  as  a whole.  I have  seen  hundi’eds  of  them  going  to 
work  in  munitions  plants,  in  those  big  plants  that  we  have  in  (biry, 
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getting  high  wages  and  imjxiverishing  h»4p  on  the  farm.  Now,  a 
munitions  woi'ker  is  not  (|iiite  as  necessary  as  tlu*  man  who  raises  foo<l 
in  that  part  of  our  country.  I hat  thing  should  be  stoppc'il.  4 on 
cannot  blaiiu'  the  youngsters  on  the  farm,  1^  to  20  years  of  age.  where 
thev  have  no  wiigc's  to  sp(*ak  of.  and  that  is  what  is  causing  a lot  of 
trouble.  That  <j;oes  for  other  (Mupioyments.  All  of  this  should  !«'  in 
th(>  hands  of  tin*  ( rovi'rnnient.  All  of  this  is  in  the  hamls  of  Bevin 
in  England  and  most  of  it  was  there  bcfoi-e  he  started  his  job.  As  1 
said  in  that  statement.  ])erha|)S  we  haven't  gotten  to  that  point  yet. 

Senator  Mii.i.ikix.  'Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pf.i’pki!.  Mr.  'Tobin.  I want  to  ask  you  just  this  before 
allowing  you  to  go.  In  England,  under  Mi'.  Levin,  they  <lo  have 
the  nianpo'wer  machinery  all  centralizi'd  an<l  closely  dii'ected.  do  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  'Tf)iax.  Y(‘s. 

Senator  Pki’pki:.  And  you  feel  that  the  efficiency  of  their  organiza- 
tion for  the  handling  of  manpower  has  been  their  principal  success 
in  dealing  with  that  prolilem? 

Ml'.  Touix.  'That  is  my  ojiinion.  I may  be  wrong;  people  may  dis- 
agree wit  h.  me. 

Senator  Pia’PKR.  I understood  you  to  say  Mr.  Levin  is  the  man  who 
has  linal  authoi'ity  on  the  (|uestion  of  mani>ower  and  nobody  contra- 
dicts him  or  intei'feres  with  his  authority  on  the  subji'ct. 

.Ml'.  'Tomx.  He  undoubtedly  lays  the  .serious  problems  before  the 

Cabinet. 

Senator  Pkpi'F.r.  I mean  nobodv  under  him.  no  collateral  agency. 

Mr.  Tomx.  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Prime  Minister,  has  given  him  com- 
plete authority. 

S.'iiator  Pfi’Pfr.  Tlu'V  do  not  have  the  division  of  ri'spoiisibility  and 
authority  in  respect  to  this  problem  which  we  have  heriu 

i\lr.  Tomx.  There  is  no  overlapjiing  of  authority  there  at  all.  Now, 
I tried  to  explain  that  we  are  a little  ditl'erenl  in  our  country.  I do 
not  want  to  throw  out  the  insinuation  that  everything  is  wrong  here. 

Senator  Peppeu.  I understand. 

Mr.  'Tomx.  I do  not  want  to  blame  the  people,  the  heads  of  these 
diU'erent  deiiartments  who  are  making  a great  sacrifice.  e are 
new  in  this  thing  yet,  aiul.  as  I said  in  that  statement,  in  my  per- 
.sonal  judgment  we  have  accom|)lished  woiulers  .so  far. 

Senator  Pepper.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Tomx.  Lut  we  should  imju'ove,  if  jiossible.  as  we  go  along. 

S..'nator  Pf:ppek.  Ihat  is  right.  \ ou  fotind,  generally,  a consid- 
erable centralization  of  the  civilian  war  effort  in  England,  iTul  you 
not,  iMr.  'Tobin  ? 

Mr.  'Tobin:  It  is  almost  comjiletely  centralized  authority. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  is  diie  no  doubt  to  the  evolutionary 
process  whereby  they  found  it  necessary  ti>  work  out  this  clfcctixe 

machinerv  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  'Tobin:  'That  is  right,  and  they  did  not  do  that  until  after 

they  were  struck. 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  'Tobin,  we  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  you. 
You  bring  us  a great  deal  of  helpful  comment  and  suggestion. 

Mr.  'Tomx.  'Thank  you. 

Smiator  Pepper.  Dr.  Boas. 
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Boas.  SiMRitor.  mny  Dr.  Ilonry  Kichaidson  from  our  organ- 
ization present  onr  views,  pleased 
Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 

All  right.  Dr.  Kielnmlson. 


STATEMENT  OF  DE.  HENRY  B.  RICHARDSON,  NEW  YORK  PHYSI- 
CIANS’ FORUM,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Senator  Pepper,  (yive  ns  your  name  and  any  re})resenlativc  capa- 
city in  which  you  may  come,  oi\  if  otherwise,  the  capacity  in  which 
you  ilo  come,  and  such  comment  as  you  will  he  willing  to  give  us  on  the 
(question  of  manpower  or  subjects  related  theieto. 

Dr.  Riciiardsox.  INIy  name  is  Ihuiry  ]i.  Richardson.  I am  a 
|)hysician.  I am  a member  of  the  « xecut  ive  committee  of  the  New 
\ ork  l^hysicians  Fornm.  1 am  here  in  that  capacity  with  the 
authoi'ity  of  the  membership  as  <‘xpressed  unanimously  in  a recent 
meeting. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  will  you  give  us  a little  of  your  back- 
ground^ Where  were  you  educated,  and  how  long  have  you  been 
engaged  in  the  ])ractice  of  medicijie? 

Dr.  Richardsox.  I was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  Har- 
var<!  Medical  School.  I graduated  from  the  Harvard  IMedical  School 
in  1!)14  and  from  the  Brigham  Hosi)iial  as  intern  in  1916. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  a member  of  the  American  iMedical 
Association? 

Di-.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  I am. 

Senator  Pepper.  Hoav  long  have  yon  been  a member  of  that  or- 
ganization? 

Dr.  Richardson.  Approximately  10  years. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  what  is  the  forum  of  which  you  speak  in 
New  York.  Doctor  ? * 

Dr.  Richardson.  The  forum  is  an  organization  of  physicians  who, 
in  the  year  1939.  became  dissat i.-fied  with  the  attitude  of  organized 
medicine  regarding  jtlans  of  medical  care.  They  gradually  formulated 
them, ‘selves  into  an  organization  and,  for  the  past  year,  have  been 
discussing  ])roblems  of  medical  care  as  art'ected  by  the  war. 

Senator  Pepi-er.  You  mean  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  benefits 
the  doctors  were  getting  out  of  it  or  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
results  that  were  being  obtained  under  the  .system  prevailing? 

Dr.  Richardson.  S])ecilically.  they  were  dissatislied  not  with  the 
jirovision  of  doctors  for  the  armed  .services  but  with  the  di.stribution 


of  the  recruiting,  and  also  with  the  lack  of  doctors  in  new  industrial 


areas. 


Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  you  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
making  medical  .‘services  and  meilical  facilities  available  to  ])eople 
who  were  not,  according  to  your  judgment,  getting  the  service  they 
should  have  ? 

Dr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  right  ahead  now,  Doctor,  with  your  statement. 

Dr.  Richardson.  As  I said.  Di-.  lioas  and  I have  come  as  practicing 
physicians  to  represent  the  New  York  Physicians’  Forum.  This  ov- 
ganization  had  its  inception  in  the  county  of  New  York  in  1939  among 
a group  of  physicians  who  were  keenly  aware  of  the  need  foi'  im- 
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ju'oving  medical  care  and  were  disturbed  by  the  obstructionist  atti- 
tude s(r<)ften  manifested  by  the  ollicials  of  organized  medicine  in  their 
national  organization,  as  well  as  at  the  levels  of  the  State  and  county 
societii's.  d'he  memb(>r.s  of  the  fm'um  are  all  memlau'S  of  their  countv 
and  State  medical  associations,  as  well  as  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  In  the  past  year  the  forum  has  been  discussing  the 
problems  of  medical  care  in  wartime.  1 he  most  urgent  of  these  is 
to  adapt  medical  practice  to  the  dislocations  caused  by  the  war.  I he 
forum  is  a means  by  which  the  jiract icing  physician  can  discuss  these 
])roblems,  and  voice  his  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  At  a recent 
meetiiur,  the  membership  authorized  their  executive  committee,  of 
wliich  \\e  are  members,  to  take  action  in  urging  the.  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  specifically  the  Public  Health  Service  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  e<iuitai)le  distribution  of  medical  care,  between  civilian 

and  military  populations.  ...  . . . . 

We  rejiresent  a section  of  opinion  among  jiracticing  pliAsicians 

which  disagrees  with  the  attitudes  and  action  of  the  rejiresentatives 
of  organized  medicine  who  are  members  of  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service.  The  ollicials  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation were  duly  elected  by  a process  which  started  in  the  countv 
societies  2 and  3 years  ago.  They  have  no  machinery  by  which  thev 
can  find  out  the  present  opinion  of  their  constituents  and  a[)parently 

no  disposition  to  make  this  iiKiuiry.  . 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Richardson,  if  I may  interrupt  you,  what  is 
Dr.  Fishbein’s  position  in  the  American  Medical  Association  organi- 
zation? . 1 • , 

Dr.  Richard.^^on.  I understand,  sir,  that  he  is  the  executive 

secretary. 

Senator  !Mh.eikin.  May  I interrupt,  IMr.  Chairman  . 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes;  go  right  ahead. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Is  this  pa[ier,  yon  might  say,  in  reply  to  Dr. 

Fishbein’s  testimony  or  is  it  unrelated  wholly  ? _ .... 

Dr.  Richardson.  It  is  on  the  general  suliject  of  medical  facilities 

as  related  to  the  manpinver  ])roblem. 

One  dogma  in  particular  of  organized  medicine  has  done  miu-h 
to  retard  progress.  Ihis  is  the  claim  that  me<lical  care  is  the  cniicein 
of  the  physician  alone,  and  th.at  among  jihysicians  only  those  who 
act  through  the  channels  of  the  medical  organizations  ha\e  the 
knowledge  and  the  capacity  to  judge  what  is  lunaled  and  how  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  This  dogma,  we  are  convinced,  is  without  justification. 
Problems  of  medical  care  are  the  concern  not  only  of  the  phvsician 
but  also  of  the  ])ublic  and  of  the  Government,  lo  work  out  the  best 
methods  for  the  distribution  of  medical  care  the  cooperation  of  all 
three  groups  is  repuii'ed.  Physicians  liy  themselves  cannot  solve  the 

problems.  , i 

We  come  to  offer  our  opinion  and  not  to  state  the  tacts,  vyliich  are 

well  known  to  all  concerned.  In  brief,  the  distribution  of  medical 
care,  which  was  uneven  before  the  war,  has  been  still  further  ilis- 
locatetl  by  two  factors:  The  migration  of  large  po]>ulation>  tu  new 
indnstriai  areas,  and  the  recruiting  of  physicians  for  the  armed  forces. 
This  recruiting  has  been  carried  on  largely  independent  of  civilian 
needs.  The  crowding,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  .scarcity  of  medical 
care  is  also  a matter  of  common  knowledge,  as  is  the  fact  that  these 
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ai’oas  aro  ideal  l)m>diiio:  fxi'oiinds  foi-  epidemics.  Any  idiysician  wlio 
lias  been  throufih  the  eindemic  of  iidluenza  in  lOlS  has  nnfor<j;et table 
[lictures  of  what  can  ha])p('n,  and  i>  not  unlikely  to  happen  a^ain, 
with  one  di.sease  oi'  another.  I happen  to  have  been  tlmmifh  the 
epidemic  of  li>liS  and  1 have  a very  vivid  picture  of  what  can  hapjien 
in  an  iidluenza  epidemic,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  an  epidemic 
luifilit  happen  a^ain  with  one  disease  or  another.  More  imjiortant 
even  than  the  ju'ospect  of  epidemics  is  the  loss  of  work  which  is 
takiuR-  place  at  this  moment,  through  illness  which  might  he  shortened 
or  jirevented  by  adequate  medical  care.  As  practicing  physicians, 
it  is  our  husine.ss  to  treat  peo[)le  who  are  sick,  and  if  })ossihle  to  keep 
tliem  well,  and  when  they  lack  medical  care  we  don't  like  it,  and 
want  to  have  something  done  about  it. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  I’rocurement  and  Assignment 
Service  for  civilian  medical  care,  is  ha.sed  on  facts  most  of  which  have 
been  published  by  that  organization  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  d'his  servici'  was  set  up  a year  ago.  In  the 
woi'ds  of  an  editorial  of  the  a.^;sociat  ion : “The  Pi'ocuremeut  and  As- 
signment Service  was  created  hv  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  task  of  meeting  the  needs 
for  physicians  of  arnu'd  forces,  industry,  and  the  civilian  pojuilation.” 
The  purpose,  then,  was  to  niei't,  not  just  one  of  these  needs  hut  all 
three.  Ivecruiting  of  physicians  for  the  armed  forces  has  been  highly 
successful,  hut  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  effort  was  made  to  equal- 
ize the  drain  on  the  community. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of  its  Journal,  the  American 
Medical  As.sociation  claims  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished: 

Thu  Pr(;c*urumunt  jmd  Assi^'iimuiit  Survico  1‘or  ])hysici:uus,  (h  iitists.  and  vot- 
urinariaiis  ('stahlisliud  as  a pari  tho  War  :ManiH>wur  (’oiiimissioiu  is  (‘arryinj^ 
on  a sriuntifi  \ uarefully  considurod  allocaiion  of  iihysicians,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians to  meet  the  needs  of  tht'  armed  torees.  industry,  and  <‘ivilian 
lopidation,  as  direeteil  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  order 
estahlishinji'  this  body. 

'rhis  is  a statement  made.  I repeat,  in  the  editorial  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  This  statement  is  incompiv- 
hensihle  in  view  of  the  data  assembled  by  the  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Service,  who  were  unable  to  ohseiwe  the  (jiiotas  which  they 
set  up  for  the  various  States.  In  oilier  words,  they  were  unable  to 
put  tliose  (juotas  into  eil'ect  in  practice.  The  numbers  of  doctors  who 
euli.stcnl  were  wide  of  the  mark.  As  of  September  80,  the  |)er- 

ceut  of  State  quotas  achieved  ranged  from  5!)  to  :2:^-I  pei-cent.  In  13 
States  the  number  was  over  150  {lercent  or  less  than  TO  }>ercent  of 
the  assigned  quota,  and  in  only  1*2  did  the  figures  come  within  10 
percent  of  the  goal.  'I’liat  is  our  analysis  of  the  table  as  it  came  to 
us.  As  late  as  Octohei-  10,  a year  after  the  inception  of  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Ser\  ice,  a statement  ap[)eai‘ed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Ameiucan  INIedical  As.sociation  : 

Flans  for  meotiiig  tli<>  noc'd  for  nieilic-al  care  in  eonnnunitie.s  where  a shortage 
of  pliysioians  lias  developed  are  lieing  made  now  * * *. 

d’o  emphasize  that  statement,  the  shortage  was  allowed  to  develop 
and  })lans  are  still  in  the  making.  ’ 

These  figures  were'  not  given  to  the  .States  until  .lune  and  the  facts 
have  not  been  made  known  to  the  medic-al  jirofession  or  the  public  at 
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any  time,  except  through  this  Senate  subcommittee.  'I  he  dournal  of 
the  American  Mt'dical  Association  dc'])recates  public  ventilation  of 
this  tojiic,  saying  that  thereby  the  subject — 

* * * was  thrown  into  t lie  arena  of  pulilic  (li.-icnssion. 

I suppo.sc',  according  to  that.  .'Neiiator,  that  \ou  are  pait  cd'  that 
arena,  lu  our  opinion,  it  is  high  time  that  the  record  should  he  sub- 
ject, as  it  is.  to  public  scriit  iny. 

Our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  organized  medicine  to  ]iroht  by 
criticism  was  never  very  great,  tiud  is  still  further  shaken  by  other 
.statements  in  this  and  the  succeeding  eilitorials.  The  tenor  of  those 
could  have  been  predicted  by  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  tech- 
ni(pie.  They  misuse  the  })atriotism  of  the  doctors  to  throw  up  a 
smoke  .screen,  and  raise  the  threadbare  s|)ectre  <d’  regimentation. 
They  go  on  to  make  indiscriminate  attacks  on  persons  most  of  whom 
have  had  no  re.spoiisihility  in  the  matter,  and  they  interpret  any  and 
all  critici.sm  as  an  onslaught  on  the  medical  profession.  If  these 
editorials  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service,  they  give  little  hope  for  a const ructi\e  .sulution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Nor  does  the  ])lan  which  is  propo.sed  by  this  Service  in>ime 
confidence.  The  emphasis  on  meeting  problems  at  the  Slate  level  re- 
calls the  familiar  evasive  tactics  of  organized  medicine.  The  report 
goes  on  to  sav  that — 

Tlie  Proenremeiit;  ami  Assi^imieiit  Servi<‘e  is  not  in  a p.tsiimn  to  tleai  willi 
the  hnaneial  and  adininistrative  problems  involved  in  tln^  provision  of  medical 

<*are. 

Then,  who  is  in  position  to  do  so?  The  further  statement  is  that— 

Since  these  prohleiiis  in  many  instances  transcend  Slate  lines,  the  Federal 
( lovernmeiit  lia.s  a rt'.spoiisihiliiy  to  cooperate  with  tlie  States  in  meeting  these 
needs  hy  the  provision,  when  necessary,  of  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

It  .set'ins  to  us  thtit  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  (lovernment, 
also  transcends  State  lines,  and  far  exceeds  the  provision  of  technictil 
and  financitil  tissistance.  Otherwise  it  is  not  clear  how  niedical  needs 
are  to  he  met  when  some  areas  have  one  {iliysiciaii  to  hOt)  in  pojnihition, 
and  other  areas  which  are  widely  distant  have  one  physician  to  T.UOO 
peoiffe.  Even  if  this  diflicmlty  were  met  by  negotiations  between  the 
States,  the  problem  would  remain  as  what  to  do  about  .State  licensure. 
With  an  army  of  the  size  which  is  now  contemplated,  these  dilliculties 
w'ill  lie  multililied.  It  is  clear  that  every  possible  I’esource  will  have 
to  be  u.sed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  civilian  ])opulation  and  in  partic- 
ular of  the  workers  in  the  war  industries.  'Ihe  problem  will  have  to 
be  met  without  preconceived  ideas  of  medical  care  of  the  prerogatives 
of  organized  meilicine.  As  represented  in  the  Procurement  and  As- 
.signinent  .Service,  organized  medicine  has  denion.strated  neither  the 
power,  the  will,  nor  the  vision  for  leadership.  I he  situation  demands 
a centralized  authority  to  supply  motive  power  and  direction,  and  that 
authority  is  the  Federal  Government.  In  our  opinion,  the  branch  of 
the  Government  best  fitted  at  the  present  moment  for  re.'-^ponsibility 
in  the  distribution  of  medical  care  is  the  Public  Health  Service. 

.Senator  Pepi'Er.  Dr.  Richard.son,  I will  ask  you  a question  or  two. 

Dr.  Richardson.  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Boas  is  here  to  answer  questions. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right.  I was  going  to  ask  you  just  a question 
or  two,  Dr.  Richardson,  if  you  can  spare  us  a minute.  In  the  first 
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place,  I think  I am  sure  that  you  want  to  make  it  clear,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  we  are  thinking  constructively  and 
tryinix  to  work  helpfully  and  not  destructively  and  not  with  any  desire 
to  damainfe  or  injure  anybody,  {)articul  udv  the  honorable  doctors  and 
medical  peojile  of  this  country  or  the  \inei-ican  Medical  Association. 

1 am  sure  that  is  your  sentiment,  and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  tlie 
members  of  the  committee. 

Nov.  Doctor.  I am  sure,  therefore,  that  you  and  the  committee  share 
the  concern  that  you  and  we  have  expressed  about  a policy  for  the 
procurement  and  assi^^nment  of  doctors  Avhich  was  not  ah  over-all 
liolicy,  which  ditl  not  take  into  consideration  the  civilian  needs  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  military  needs.  That,  I am  sure,  occasioned 
•some  conctum  on  your  part,  as  it  did  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
Ion  touiul  evidences  of  maladjustments  and  lack  of  distribution  in 
tile  way  the  doctors  were  taken  in,  and  that  the  method  employed  left 
in  some  instances,  the  Army  perhaps  overstaffed  with  doctors  and’ 
many  communities  dangerously  understaffed  with  doctors.  You  have 
noted  instances  of  that  sort? 

Dr.  Richakdson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  your  concern  was  if  we  were  goiim  to  make  the 
most  efiective  use  of  the  manpower  re.sources  of  this  country  we  cannot 
ifrnore  the  public  health  and  we  cannot  assure  the  public  health  with- 
out available  facilities,  personnel,  and  material,  for  the  prevention  of 

di.sea.se  and  the  cure  of  disease,  that  is  to  say,  doctors  and  medical 
lacilities,  generally? 

Dr.  Rich.\rdso>\  That  is  quite  rijrht.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper  Now,  you  stated,  1 believe,  therefore,  that  this 
jiroblem  _is  a |)roblem  that  cannot  be  iirnored  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  the  public  interest? 

Dr.  Richardson.  Yes.  , 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  the  Government,  which  must  .see  to  it  that 
the  war  is  conducted  and  that  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  which 
we  pledired  m our  war  resolution  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  are  to 
^ mscHl  to  the  ^rreatest  advanta^m.  ddierefore,  von  would  not  al- 
hou.ffh  you  are  a doctor,  take  the  position,  if  'l  understand  ’you, 
that  the  question  of  medical  care  is  one  that  can  be  solved  purely 
by  the  profession  alone  or  that  the  profession  alone  is  the  onlV 
one  that  has  any  intere.st  in  the  matter,  or  that  Government  is  tres- 
passing upon  preroirati\es  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 

hen  they  respectfully  or  dispas-sionately  make  inquiry  about  the 
go\einmental  policy  which  has  to  do  with  the  pulling  of  doctor-' 
out  of  the  civil  population;  would  you.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Rich.ardson.  lhat  is  an  excellent  statement,  I believe,  sir 

Senator  Pepper.  I believe  you  stated  also  that  the  problem’  was  of 
such  a nature  that  although  the  local  communities,  or  even  the  States 
were  disposed  to  help  to  the  be.st  of  their  ability,  it  cannot  be  ade- 
quately solved  without  being  considered  from  a national  point  of 
view  ? ^ 

Dr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  it  is  a national  problem  instead  of  iust  a local 
problem  ? ' 

Dr.  Richardson.  That  is  quite  right. 
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Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  where  can  you  direct  us  to  a constructive 
jdan  which  would  pmhaps  offer  the  greatest  o])portunity  to  make 
our  manjiower  re.sources  more  effective  and  efficient  by  an  adeipiate 
concern  for  and  a policy  toward  the  jirotection  of  the  jmblic  health? 

]fr.  Richardson.  1 suppose  the  ex])erience  from  England  would  lie 
valuable.  One  of  the  members  of  our  (executive  board  who  is  familiar 
M ith  expei'ience  in  England  is  not  here.  lie  is  not  yet  a citizen  of 
the  United  States.  However,  he  is  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
England. 

Senator  1’epper.  And  he  knows  what  the  policy  is  there,  in  regard 
to  the  ])ublic  health  ? 

Dr.  Richardson.  He  has  descrified  tlieir  policy  to  us  on  past  occa- 
.-ioiis. 

Senator  Pepper.  I wonder  if  you  would  give  us  liis  name.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Richardson.  Dr.  Miles  Atkinson.  He  lives  at  123  East  Sixty- 
fir.st  Stipet,  New  York  City. 

Senator  IY.I’per.  That  is  very  good;  If  you  have  any  other  refer- 
ence. Doctoi’,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  I think  the  figure  was 
ijiven  bv  Dr.  Parran  that  there  were  G.OOO.OOO  man-houi's  a month 
lost  on  account  of  illness  in  this  country.  IMr.  Kaiser  appeared  before 
our  committi'e  and  told  about  how  grievously  his  work  was  imjiedeil  liy 
absenteeism  attributed  to  ill  health,  and  how,  to  meet  that  situation, 
he  had  set  up  medical  facilities  that  would  be  available  to  his  eiiqdoy- 
ees,  even  to  the  members  of  their  families,  jmrely  u)>on  the  basis  of 
work  efficiency,  to  tui'ii  out  shi])s  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Now, 
what  we  would  like  to  get  is  a construct i\'c  program  that  wc*  could 
consider,  and,  if  we  ajiprovial.  .sponsor,  which,  as  Senator  Millikin  a 
minute  ago  in  om*  of  his  (questions  to  iUr.  Tobin,  would  bring  a fur- 
ther reseiae  and  re.servoir  of  maiqiower  to  the  Nation’s  ii.-e.  If  you 
gentlemen,  either  now  or  by  subs(Miuent  suggestions,  would  give  us 
aiiv  suggi'stions  of  that  sort,  we  would  la*  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Dr.  Boas.  May  T make  a few  comments.  Senator? 

Simator  Mieiikin.  I wmdd  like  to  ask  a few  questions. 

Senator  I^epper.  Yes. 

Senator  IMiei.ikin.  I did  not  get  clearly  from  your  pa))(‘r  whether 
you  felt  that  doctors  can  be  properly  allocated  to  meet  tin*  country’s 
civilian  needs  voluntarily,  or  whether  we  would  have  to  have  a com- 
jjul.-ory  system. 

Dr.  Riciiari)-on.  I should  like  it  if  it  could  lie  done  on  a volunteer 
liasis,  but  1 very  nimli  doubt  whether  it  can  be  done  on  a volunteer 
basis. 

Senator  ^Millikin.  You  feel  there  will  have  to  be  some  central  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  make  the  allocation  ? 

Dr.  Richarus  )N.'  Yes.  If  I were  trying  to  vistialize  such  a situa- 
tion myself,  it  wotdd  be  a })roblem  of  where  to  go  and  what  to  take 
with  you,  and  also  the  consideration  of  what  you  leave  behind.  You 
may  have  yotir  own  equipment,  your  fitioroscope  laboratory,  or  it  may 
belong  to  somebody  else,  it  may  belong  to  a hospital.  If  yoti  go  as  an 
individual  with  a black  bag.  Idood-piysstire  apiuiratus.  and  set  tip  a 
shingle  in  a new  town  it  will  take  considerable  time  to  find  you. 

Also,  in  a hospital,  of  course,  the  consultant  relationshi]is  are  estab- 
lished and  teamwork  is  diweloiied  nipidly  and  quickly.  AVith  a tier- 
son  in  private  {iractice  similar  relationships  have  to  be  .set  up.  \ou 
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have  lo  knoAV  yotii'  consull aiit . wIri  Ik*  i'i.  liow  his  iniiul  works,  what  his 
ra])ahilitics  are.  his  liiiiitat  ions,  and  yon  have  to  learn  to  talk  a eonnnon 
lan<iuaj3fe.  All  of  that  wonld  take  time  to  estahlish  in  a new  town,  a 
matter  of  months.  If  yon  have  doctors  woi-kinn  tofi'etlun-  on  ]>ro- 
fessional  subjects,  where  they  an*  readily  accessible.  c(»nlrary  to  the 
iinpi  ession  that  1 may  have  oiveii,  they  work  toiiether  veiy  successfully. 
That  is  fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  the  ])lace  of  ti'aiisfer  and  tlu'  eqtiip- 
numt  that  is  to  jio  alonjj:  in  establishing'  i'elati(m>hips  with  other 
doctors. 

riien.  of  I'oiiise.  there  is  the  finaiu  ial  ([iiestion.  d'hert,'  a^'ain  the 
income  which  is  left  behind  and  the  income  that  is  likely  to  accrue  in  a 
new  phice  ami  the  further  uncertainty  as  to  what  happens  at  the  end 
of  the  war  when  some  of  the.se  boom  towns  may  look  like  Sitka, 
Alaska,  after  the  <j:old  rush,  that  (luestion  enters  into  it. 

Senator  Mim.ikix.  Do  you  believe  there  is  enouiih  practicability  of 
approachinji'  it  from  a vohmtai  v standpoint,  to  [uusue  that  further, 
by  some  acceptable  medical  or^'uni/.ation  ? 

' Dr.  Kictiakdsox.  li  seems  to  me  that  a central  im{)etus  us  yet  to  he 
tried,  and  that  could  he  tried  on  a voluntary  basis  in  the  same  way 
that  recruitin'^  has  been  accomplished  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Mii.i.ikix.  Thank  you  ver_\  much. 

Senator  Pei’per.  ^^*e  are  very  grateful  to  yon,  Di'.  Rit'hardson. 

Dr.  KiCHAiiD.sox.  I am  thankful  for  the  opportuidty  of  heinjf  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ERNST  P.  BOAS,  NEW  YORK  PHYSICIANS’ 

FORUM,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  <t;ive  foi'  the  record  yonr  name  and  address, 
and  any  representative  capacity  in  which  you  may  coined 

Dr.  ifoAS.  My  name  is  Dr.  Ki'iist  P.  Boas.  1185  Park  Avenue*  New 
York  Chty.  I iun  chairman  of  the  New  York  Physicians'  Forum,  and 
I am  hei'c  representin<x  them.  too.  1 should  like  to  address  myself  very 
briefly,  Senatoi'.  to  one  of  the  last  ([uestions  you  posed,  What  can  we 
do  about  it  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  before  you  do 
that,  how  lon^  have  you  heeu  pi'acticiiifi  medicine? 

Dr.  Boas.  Since  1914. 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  did  you  p)  to  school  ? 

Dr.  Bo.vs.  The  Columbia  t ’niversit\y  both  college  and  medical 
school. 

Si'uator  Peppeie  Are  you  a imunber  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
siation  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  lam. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  lono-  have  you  been  a member  of  that  organi- 
zation ? 

Die  Bo.vs.  Since  1917.  I believe. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  ^ood  standing;  with  the  oi'jianization ? 

Dr.  Boas.  In  <>:ood  statulin^. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  yoti  .say  you  were  president  of  the  Xew  York 
Physicians’  Forum  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  Chairman,  that  is  ri^ht.  sir. 

Senator  Pe:pper.  Would  you  make  just  a brief  statement  as  to  what 
•was  the  {)uri)ose  for  which  that  forum  was  oi'pinized? 
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Dr.  Boas.  The  forum  was  or^umized  ori.irinally  to  take  care,  on  the 
county  society  h'vel,  of  what  sonu*  of  us  thou<rht  weie  ob^tlncti^e 
])olicies  in  relation  to  probh'uis  of  improving:'  medical  care.  Me  had 
the  impre.^sion  that  the  attitude  of  the  or,uaidzed  ])rofession  was 
larj.i'ely  that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  a vested  interest  and  that 
it  luid'to  be  protected,  and  that  ideas  put  forth  from  the  point  of  view 
of  improvinu'  the  .service  to  the  people  at  larire  often  were  opjm.sed 
because  tlu‘y  ran  counter  to  the  traclitional  method  of  doiiyu:  thiiiirs. 
and  we  felt,  both  oui'selves  and  our  colleaaues  needed  some  educa- 
tion in  the  held,  and  we  ii'ot  toffethiu'  to  study  the  matter  and  to 
exert  what  pressuie  we  could  through  our  local  society. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  th.at  society  composed  of  duly  (lualilied  ami 
I'eputable.  educated  doctoi's  and  phy.-icians  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  Accoidiiifi'  to  oui'  constituti'm  only  meml)ers  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society  can  become  members  of  our  forum. 

Senator  Peeper.  'Would  you  say  most  of  yoiii'  member.s  oi'  all  of 
voui'  imanbers  are  members  of  the  American  M(‘dical  Association  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  Pi'actically  all  of  them,  because  membei'-ldp  in  the  county 
.society  cai'i  ies  with  it  mendx'rshii)  in  the  State  and  national  oi'^aniza- 
tion. 

^senator  Pepper.  So.  this  is  a orouj)  of  ])hysicians  within  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  of  jrood  educational  backj^roiind  and  re[)Utable 
membership  in  the  county  society? 

Dr.  Boas.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  IVhich  is  simply  tryinji,  to  the  best  ol  its  ability,  to 
find  ways  whertdiy  a lar<>:er  number  of  peojile  may  receive  more  and 
better  medical  services  than  they  are  now  receivini:  or  under  the  exist- 
in'! system  are  able  to  receive  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  That  is  ri^ht.  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now.  Doctor,  we  would  apiij^eciate  your  itoin^ 
ahead  with  the  answer  you  were  about  to  make  to  my  question  as  to 

what  we  were  ^'oin<!  to  do  about  it. 

Dr.  Boas.  I think  you  ,'^truck  the  kernel  of  tlie  situation  when  you 
])ointed  out  that  the  deo;ree  of  medical  care  delivered  to  the  ])eoj)le  was 
not  the  ])i'ivate  concern  of  only  the  phy.'^ician3  but  was  a matter  that 
concerned  both  the  Government,  the  jihysicians.  and  the  public,  that 
all  three  groups  were  essential  to  any  develojiment  of  any  jilans. 

Now,  there  is  a national  committee  on  health  and  medicine.  I think — 
I always  forj^et  names— the  health  and  medical  committee,  which  is 
composed  only  of  physician.^.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
fir.st  needs  is  to  establish  a health  and  medical  committee  whicli  reflects 
not  alone  the  special  interests  of  physicians  but  these  broader  interests 
that  we  have  discussed,  and  that  committee,  as  far  as  its  medical  com- 
position is  concerned,  should  not  be  composed  otdy  of  representatives 
of  organized  medicine  but  physicians  ol  Aari'Uis  |)oints  of  view  and 
philosophies  should  be  included  as  well  as,  naturally,  representatives 
of  Government  and  of  the  i^ublio  at  larire.  Only  in  this  way  can  an 
adecpiate  policy  be  worked  ont  both  foi'  tlie  immediate  present  as  well 
as  for  the  ])ost-war  ])eriod. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  the  questions  that  Dr.  Richardson  toiu-hed 
u])on,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  really  a ]n-ivate  entertyrise.  Each 
practicino;  doctor  has  a small  busine.ss  of  his  own,  reciuirin^  ca{)ital. 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thiiif!.  Now,  it  is  very  dillicnlt  to  ask  such  a 
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man  siulikmly  to  itull  up  liis  stakes,  and  to  some  distant  point, 
make  a new  investment,  and  then  wait  for  something  to  happen,  and 
maybe  liave  an  income  and  maybe  not. 

Moreover,  as  Dr.  Richardson  also  pointed  ont,  medicine  is  ])assing 
the  stage  where  the  general  practitioner  with  the  little  black  bag  can 
handle  everything.  If  yon  have  a community  of  many  thousands  of 
))eople,  von  are  not  going  to  help  them  much  by  setting  up  two  or  three 
general  practitioners  there;  what  yon  have  to  do  is  set  np  a central 
clinic  and  the  groiij)  of  doctoi's  working  in  the  clinic  equiiiped  with 
A’ariniis  important  specialties,  doctors  who  ai'C  specialists,  who  will 
work  together,  and  in  that  way  give  the  whole  community  a complete 
medical  .-service,  whether  it  Ik'  surgery,  medicine,  obstetrics,  eye,  or 
what  not.  It  has  been  shown  by  ex{)crience  that  such  an  organization 
saves  medical  manjiower  because  it  avoids  duplication  and  gives  much 
better  service. 

Now.  it  would  be  very  dillicult  to  set  up  such  groups  hy  ]nivate 
enterjirise  alone.  Ir  would  take  a very  long  time.  Intervention  of 
the  (lovernment  mimt  come  in.  Xow,  of  course,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  that  can  be  done,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  ju'i'scribe  a way 
in  which  it  could  be  done,  but  it  is  ([uite  evident  to  me  at  least  that 
.such  ])hysicians  would  have  to  be  salaried  in  some  way.  For  instance, 
they  might  be  commissioned  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
iiav  I do  not  see  why  recruitment  lor  such  a service  cannot  follow 
the  same  lines  that  is  followed  for  llie  Army  and  in  this  way  an  ade- 
(|uate  ])oll  of  physicians  can  be  obtained  and  undoubtedly  the  thing 
worked  out. 

I am  inclined  to  Ixdieve  that,  cert.iinlv  for  the  time  being,  such  a 
M'heine  Avoiikl  funetion  well  with  voluntary  enlistment.  I know  (juite 
a few  iiistances  of  voiin<»*  men  who  ha\  e been  turned  down  by  (lie  Army 
foi-  minor  defects,  such  as  Hat  feet  or  defective  vision,  who  have  writ- 
ten Procurement  and  Assignment  and  said,  ‘’AVe  are  free.  We  would 
like  to  hell)  out.  Wliere  can  we  go?  AVhere  are  we  needed  A'  They 
have  gotten  inconclusive  answers,  thev  have  not  advised  them  at  all 
as  to  what  to  do. 

Then,  thei-e  are  many  older  ])hysi<-ians  wlm,  I believe,  are  willing 
to  serve,  and  only  when  these  methods  fail  would  compulsion  have 
to  be  eni{)loyed. 

Senator  Peppeii.  You  suggest,  then.  Doctor,  that  if  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  to  take  the  responsibility  for  meeting  adequately 
the  problem  of  making  the  maximum  use  of  the  medical  facilities 
which  we  have  or  can  provide,  then  one  of  the  things  that  tlie  Public 
Health  Service  might  do  is  to  make  jxissible  or  encourage  voluntary 
enlistment  of  doctors,  and  then  the  distribution  of  those  doctors  in 
places  where  services  of  that  sort  were  most  needed,  and  in  that  way 
there  could  be  a very  great  im])rovenient  in  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  I believe  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  obviouslv  vou  seem  to  have  in  mind  that  there 

» «•  , ^ ^ 

has  to  be  some  one  agency  that  has  the  public  interest  primarily  at 
heart  which  will  try  to  find,  within  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and 
as  much  iqion  the  voluntary  iirinciple  as  {lossihle,  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  medical  needs  of  the  Nation?  ' 

Dr.  Boas.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Pepper.  You  cannot  have  that  authority  split  iqi  among 
several  diU'erent  agencies. 

Dr.  Boas.  I’liat  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  expect  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  adequacy  of 
comprehension. 

Dr.  Boas.  (Yrtainly. 

Senator  Pipper.  Now.  then,  obviou-ly  that  agimcy  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  public  health  will  work  upon  all  aspects  of  the 
pi-ob!em.  soiiii‘linies  in  a preventative  ca|)acity.  sometimes  in  a cur- 
ative eH'ort ; it  will  sometimes  require  the  redistribution  of  doctors 
in  soir.e  proper  way;  it  will  .sometimes  require  the  installation  of  new 
hospital  facilities  and  the  like;  sometimes  the  going  into  effect  of 
certain  public  health  measures  having  to  do  with  sanitation,  and  the 
like;  it  will  be,  however,  a {irogram  that  will  have  some  breadth  of 
comprehension,  and  where  there  will  be  one  agency  that  will  keep  the 
whole  problem  out  in  the  fore. 

Di-.  Boas.  If  you  will  excuse  me.  you  express  it  very  well.  sii-. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  we  have  an  effective  organization  of  that  sort, 
if,  for  exanqile,  the  doctor  who  was  invited  to  volunteer  might  have 
some  ))ublic  agency  to  cooperate  with  him  in  arianging  his  business 
in  the  place  from  which  he  might  be  reque.sted  to  leav(‘.  or  in  .<ome 
othei'  way  assist  in  the  redi.stribiition  problem,  why.  there  might  be 
wavs  worked  out  whereby  the  hanlship  could  be  made  as  liltle  as 
possifjle  u])on  the  doctor  volunteering  his  services.  In  fact,  out  of 
fairness  to  him,  would  not  it  be  desirable  for  the  agency  tliat  had 
the  responsibility  for  this  problem  lie  in  a position  to  do  certain 
things  to  minimize  the  burdens  and  to  make  adjustments  or  make  pro- 
visions that  Avoiihl  be  as  little  burdensome  upon  the  individual  as 
possible  while  contributing  to  the  public  interest  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  Yes.  ITnder  such  circumstances  as  we  have  been  di.scuss- 
ing  the  men  would  not  be  sacrificing  any  more  than  their  colleagues 
who  entered  the  Army.  They  can  be  commissioned  in  different 
branches  of  the  .service  and  get  about  the  same  salary. 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  he  would  be  in  the  service  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Boas.  C'ertainly. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then,  he,  like  all  the  other  doctors,  would  expect 
to  go  back  to  his  practice,  or  go  back  to  whatever  location  he  might 
choo.se  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  Y es. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  if  you  feel  confident,  if  we  had  a compre- 
hensive ])rogram  where,  for  example,  the  Public  Health  Service  really 
attacked  this  problem,  that  it  would  get  cooperation  generally  from 
the  doctors? 

Dr.  Boas.  I am  sure  it  would. 

Senator  Pepper.  Any  questions.  Senator  Millikin  ? 

Senator  Millikin.  Doctor,  has  the  American  Medical  Association 
evolved  any  })lan  of  its  own  for  handling  this  situation  ? 

Dr.  B(v\s.  Well,  to  my  knowledge  they  have  not  evolved  any  plan 
that  works.  I mean  they  have  on  paper  said; 

We  have  lists  of  all  the  physicians  with  their  attainments,  where  they  are 
and  wliat  they  work  at. 
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Senator  Mn.i.iivix.  Have  tliev  attempted  Fome  voluntary  alloca- 
tion of  physicians;' 

Dr.  I)OAS.  First  of  all.  they  have  insisted  it  is  Ltoino;  to  he  done 
on  a State  basis;  as  yon  know,  each  State  licenses  its  own  physicians. 
If  a doctor  is  needed  in  Florida  and  he  has  a New  Yoi’k  license,  he 
cannot  practice  in  Florida.  No  matter  how  ninch  the  P.  M.  A. 
desires  it,  until  he  has  passed  his  examinations  down  there  he  can- 
not ]>ractice.  That  apjdies  throinjhont  the  country.  The  very 
States  that  need  doctors  most  ar<“  those  that  a)v  the  most  strict  about 
doctors.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts.  Illinois  ha\e  a 
surplus  of  doctors  but  they  canii(»t  sond  their  doctoi's  to  other  Stales 
nidess  there  is  some  Federal  provision  for  it. 

Senator  Millikin.  Of  course,  in  normal  times  I can  .see  where 
theie  mi<;ht  be  very  serious  constitutional  (piestions  involved  which 
mig’ht.  of  course,  be  cwercome  for  the  reason  of  the  emerijency  of 
the  war. 

Have  the  methods  of  the  Ameidcan  Medical  Association  worked? 
Have  they  been  snccessfnl? 

Dr.  Boas.  In  certain  respects  they  have  been  snccessfnl.  I think 
they  have  a \’ast  amount  of  information  about  medical  manj)owei‘.  1 
think  that  the  armed  forces  have  been  able  to  find  ont  where  men 
with  certain  attainments,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  are.  The  P.  M.  A. 
has.  with  varying  success,  determined  the  men  that  are  essenti:d  to 
the  civilian  service  and  the  men  who  are  not.  In  some  communi- 
ties it  has  worked.  After  all,  this  is  done  on  a county  level.  As 
each  comity  society  lists  tlie  names  sent  nii  the  men  wonld  either  be 
drafted  or  wonld  bf'  volnnteei's  of  the  armed  services,  and  these  local 
comity  committees  have  to  ijo  over  ihe  names  and  decide  who  is  es- 
sential and  who  is  not.  and  since  there  are  hnndreds  of  such  comities 
in  the  United  States  we  expect  some  ai-e  efficient  and  .some  are  not. 
I think,  np  to  a cei-tain  [loint.  they  have  done  a good  job,  bnt  I 
think  they  lack  both  the  authority  and  vision  to  see  the  job  to  its 
final  conclusion. 

Senator  Pei>pkr.  Do  yon  know  of  anything  that  this  committee  has 
said  or  done  that  wonld  indicate  antipathy  toward  the  American 

Medical  Associatiim  and  do  von  know  if  what  von  have  done  ex- 

« « 

hibited  any  antipathy  or  animosity  toward  that  organization. 

Dr.  IiOAs.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I personally  have  exhibited  im- 
patience toward  the  American  IMedical  Association  at  tim<*s,  but  not 
animosity. 

vSenator  Pepper.  It  is  dne  to  vonr  concern  for  wanting  l<»  give  the 
best  possible  aid  to  be  given  to  jinblic  health  t 

Dr.  Boas.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 can  see  where  some  remarks 
might  be  construed  as  critical  of  the  .Vmerican  Medical  Association, 
so  I wonld  like  to  suggest  that  a transcript  of  the  testimony  of  both 
of  these  physicians  be  furnished  to  the  ])resident  of  the.  American 
Medical  Assixdation  and  he  be  given  an  oppoitnnity  to  rejily,  if  he 
wishes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Surely,  it  will  be  a pleasure  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Richardson  stated  he  thought  Dr.  Fishbein  was  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Boas.  His  prime  job  is  editor  of  the  Journal. 
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He  is  called  editor  and  general  manager. 

Senator  Pepper.  Of  the  Journal? 

Dr.  Boas.  Yes. 

.Senator  Pepper.  What  position  does  Dr.  West  have? 

Dr.  Bo.vs.  He  is  the  exeent  ive  secretary. 

Senator  Pepper.  He  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  .Vmerican 
Medical  Association  ? 

Dr.  Boas.  Y es. 

Senator  PKri'Kin  1 jiul^ed  from  ^vhat  you  or  Dr.  Kieharii>on  >aitl 
tliat  probal)ly  yon  woulil  have  answered  a question  on  the  (juestion- 
naire  tliat  I received  sometime  aji'o  similarly  to  the  way  I answered 
it,  I believe  the  (juestion  w'as,  as  I liest  recall  it;  ''’\\<»uld  you  leave 
the  formulation  of  j)roi>‘rams  for  the  jiublic  health  entirely  to  the 
nuHlical  jirofession  C'  ^^y  answer  was;  '*Not  to  the  exclusimi  of  otliei 
agencies  and  jmblic  aj>encies.''  Is  that  the  way  you  would  answer  that 
question  t 

Dr.  Boas.  Yes.  You  see,  the  profession,  of  course,  has  to  juay  an 
inq)ortant  role  because  they  are  exj)erts  and  technicians,  but,  after  alb 
just  the  same  w'ay  as  a community  w'ould  decide  where  they  want  a 
bridjre  |)laced,  over  what  river,  ami  what  eiiiiineers  they  will  call  to  do 
the  job,  so  I think  the  jmblic  must  decide  wdiat  level  and  tyj)es  of  medi- 
cal care  thev  want  for  their  services,  and  then  they  must  call  in  their 
doctors  and  ask  them  how  they  are  jioinj*'  to  do  this.  In  that  ^vay, 
there  must  be  a division  of  resjxmsibility. 

Senator  I^kppi'R.  Just  like  the  jreneral  and  the  military^  authority. 
After  all.  Congress  declares  the  war,  tlie  President  is  the  ( ommander 
in  C'hief,  then  the  u'enerals  of  the  military  and  naval  j)eoj)le  carry 
out  the  details  of  the  j)ublic  policy  that  is  decided  by  the  re^j)onsil)le 

airencies. 

Dr.  Boas.  Yt*s. 

Senatoi-  Miniaiux.  I should  like  to  surliest,  Mr.  CMiairman.  there 
is  no  novelty  in  the  thought  that  the  jiublic  has  an  interest  in  public 
liealth.  I wotdd  remind  the  witnesses  that  the  A’ery  I’i^ht  to  j>ractice 
medicine  ^‘rows  out  of  such  statutes,  that  every  State  lum  a code  of 
health  which  has  been  enacted  into  lej^islation  through  the  will  of 
the  j)eople;  that  most  States  have  boards  of  health  Avhich  ]>roceed 
from  the  wdll  of  the  jieople.  from  the  views  of  the  i)eo])le  on  the 
jiolicy  of  j:)ublic  health,  and  it  w*ould  strike  me  not  as  iiovel  to  asset t 
that  the  jmblic  had  an  interest  in  j:)ublic  health  but  it  would  strike 
me  as  A'erv  novel  to  assert  that  the  jiublic  did  not  have  that  inteiest. 
I was  wainderiiu!:  if  there  was  any  intimation  that  anyone  wuth  re- 
sjumsibilitv  has  simm'sted  that  the  jmblic  has  not  an  interest  in  jmblic 

health  'i 

Dr.  Boas.  Well.  Senator,  all  I can  say  is  that  in  medical  oro-amza- 
tions.  wJien  it  does  come  t<^  the  discussion  of  plans  for  medical  cuie 
I am  not  referi'in^*  to  the  j:>lans  w’e  are  discussinji*  now'-  physicians, 
that  is  the  orjranized  jirofession,  have  alw'ays  insisted:  ell,  this  is 

our  business.  AVe  kmiw'  all  about  it.  AVe  will  decide  what  should 
}>e  done.'’  If  thei-e  had  lunm  medical-care  jdans  established — as  an 
instance  recentlv  in  Alassachusetts,  by  the  htate  society  they  took 
very  great  j)aiiis  to  see  to  it  that  both  the  peoj)le  of  ^Massachusetts 
Avere  To  be  served  by  this  plan  and  the  c(unj)lete  control  of  the  j)lan, 
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fi-oin  top  to  bottom,  was  by  doctors.  Tliat  is  their  prepayment  health 
plan.  1 think  that  is  a mistake. 

Ir^enator  FErrrii.  I think  Senator  Millikin  was  not  here  the  day 
lh\  Fishbein  a]>peared  b<d‘ore  the  coimnittee.  There  have  been  two 
eilitorials  whieli  app<’ared  in  the  American  Medical  Association  ,lour- 
nal  which  indicated  this  chai’jze.  not  very  heavily  veiled,  that  this 
committee  was  conducting  an  iiapiisii  ion,  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  tlie  chairman  pei>onally  and  sino'ly — an  iu([uisitioit  airainst 
tlie  Amei'ican  Medical  Association.  So  I wantc'd  to  show  in  tlie  rec- 
ord that  this  Cf)mmittee  is  simply  concerned  with  ))rotecting  the  pub- 
lic health  and  wants  to  use  the  assistance  of  every  woi-thy  pei'son  in 
every  possible  way.  Of  course,  we  cannot  allow  any  p;rouj),  whether 
it  he  tlie  admirals  or  th<‘  <>:enerals  or  the  President,  or  the  American 
^ledical  Association,  or  labor,  or  anvhodv  else,  to  cause  us  to  ahroaate 
our  jiuhlic  oath  and  resjionsihility  to  try  to  do  here  as  ”leo-i>lators 
what  we  think  is  in  the  public  interest.  We  bciXan  to  look  into  this 
problem,  and  found  a very  ”;reat  dislocation  of  doctoi’s,  found  that 
the  Aiany  and  Xavy.  Ihrou^jh  the  Board  of  I’rocurement  and  Assign- 
ment, had  been  taking  in  doctors  without  regard  to  the  way  the  civilian 
]iopulation  was  going  to  be  serveil,  which  pi'rhaj'is  exposes  the  civilian 
]iopulation  to  eiiidemics  without  medical  care,  and  certainly  exposed 
large  .segments  of  the  jiopulation  to  lack  of  medical  care  and  facilities 
to  look  after  tlieir  health,  and  showed  the  ]nx)bability  that  the  produc- 
tion behind  the  lines  would  be  slenved  down  because  of  absenteeism  on 
account  of  sickness. 

AVe  who  were  concerned  about  the  maximum  use  of  our  manpower 
could  not  ignore  the  question  and  the  relationship  of  juiblic  health 
to  the  question  of  the  maximum  and  most  efficient  use  of  our  man- 
power, and  that  is  the  i-eason  I suggested  to  Dr.  Richardson  tliat  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  from  you  gentlemen,  or  any- 
one you  can  call  to  our  attention,  who  can  show’  us  ho\v  the  Nation 
can  more  effectively  win  the  war  by  being  on  the  job  more  efficiently. 
The  thing  we  would  like  is  constructive  suggestions,  because  Dr. 
Parran,  for  some  reason  or  another,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  offer 
a con.structive  public  ]U'ogram  to  us.  lie  seemed  to  be  under  some 
(>bvious  restraint  to  show  the  committee  how  we  might  have  a more 
efficient  w’orking  ])opulation  l)y  having  a healthier  people. 

That  is  what  we  want  to  know’  about.  AVe  welcome  the  reference 
to  Dr.  Miles  Atkinson,  to  see  how  the  British  have  handled  the 
problem. 

II  ave  you  any  suggestifms,  Doctor,  as  to  anyone  wdio  can  give  us 
hel})ful  contributions  on  that  subject  s Do  you  know’  of  any  writers 
or  doctors  or  .students  w’ho  have  made  studies  of  a more  effective 
public-health  program,  or  of  such  public-health  officials  who  caii  come 
ill  with  a program  that  we  might  get  some  help  from? 

Dr.  Boas.  I do  not  know  if  you  would  have  a complete,  definite 
program,  but  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  professor  of  medicine  at  Yale 
I^niversity,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  w’ho  have  been  .studying 
all  these  matters  of  medical  care. 

Senator  Pepper.  AA'hat  is  his  position  again? 

Dr.  Boas.  He  is  professor  of  medicine  in  Yale.  That  is  Dr.  John  P. 
Peters. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right.  That  is  very  good. 
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Ai’c  there  any  other  .suggestions  that  either  you  or  Dr.  Richardson 
<,r  anyone  jiresent  desires  to  make  ? 

Senator  Mieeikin.  May  I ask  one  moi’e  question,  please? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes : certainly,  Simatoi-. 

Senator  Mieukin.  1 was  driving  to  the  di.stinction  between  what 
is  liest  and  what  is  jiracticable.  and  recalling  your  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  clinics,  the  value  of  clinics  as  distinguished  fi’om  the  value 
of  individual  iiractitioners’  .services.  AVould  it  be  juxictical  to  set  up 
the  clinics  where  we  now  have  the  so-called  country  doctor?  M ould 
not  that  make  an  enormously  larger  draft  on  the  meilical  manpower 
of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Boa.s.  I was  thinking.  Senator,  of  the  large  new  industrial 
communities.  I was  not  thinking  of  doing  that  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Mii.eikin.  1 felt  certain  that  that  distinction  was  in  your 
mind,  because  obviously  we  cannot  set  up  a clinic  wherever  we  luul 
an  individual  doctor. 

Dr.  Boas.  No.  I was  thinking  of  these  large  mushroom  tow’us 
where  thousands  of  peoj)le  have  come  in  that  aie  without  me<lical 
facilities. 

Senator  AIieeikin.  I would  like  to  say  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
lecord  that  indicates  any  criticism  on  the  part  of  this  coimnittee  to 
the  physicians  generally,  oi'  the  American  Medical  As.sociation.  I 
should  like  to  di.sa.ssociate  myself  from  Hurt  criticism.  I repeat  that 
a transcript  be  furnished  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  so 
that  th('V  may  nqilv  to  anything  that  they  feel  is  critical  of  them. 

Senatoi'  Pepper.  AVe  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  Dr.  lishbein  was  givtui 
an  opportunity  the  other  day.  at  his  invitation,  to  ap[)ear  befoi’e  the 
committee,  and  anyone  who  desires  to  come  would  be  given  the  full 
o})])ortunity  to  do  so.  AA"e  wilt  be  very  ghul  to  do  that. 

Doctor,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Ton  have  been  very 
heliifu!  to  us. 

Now.  them  we  will  meet  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  Presi- 
dent Browm  of  the  Electrical  AAhukers’  Union  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  will  be  the  first  witness.  Dr.  Bundesen,  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Health  Service,  will  be  tlie  following  witness.  Those 
-wili  be  public  liearni^s. 

Now’,  then,  beginning  at  2:30,  Mr.  Conant,  vice  president  of  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  in  charge  of  production,  will  appear  on  S. 
2871.  That  will  be.  however.  l ain  sorry  to  say,  in  executive  session. 
That  is  the  first  witness  under  our  announcetl  intention  to  hear  wit- 
nesses on  S.  287! , and  he  will  appear  at  2 : 30  tonmrrow  afternoon.  The 
(»ther  hearings  tomorrow’  morning  will  be  public. 

(AA’^hereupon,  at  the  hour  of  4:38  p.  m..  a recess  was  taken  until  10 
a.  m.  of  the  following  dav.  Tuesday,  NoA’ember  17,  1942.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1942 

IGNITED  States  Senate. 

SuHCOMMIVlEE  OF  THE  CoAlMlTIEE  OX  P^OUCATIOX  AXI)  L A 1501!. 

Wa.shingtoiK  1).  C . 

I'he  subconmiittei^  met.  pursuiuit  to  notice  at  10  a.  m..  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  tlie  Ca{)itol,  Senator  Millikin.  presidin':. 

Present:  Senator  Millikin. 

Also  present : F.  P.  AVeber.  speci:d  jissistant  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Millikin.  Let  the  record  show  tlnit  Chairman  Pepper  is 
nnavoidahly  absent  and  he  has  asked  me  to  preside. 

AVe  will  he:ir  from  the  first  witne.ss,  Mr.  We<:ner. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  I.  WEGNER,  REPRESENTING  E.  J.  BROWN, 

PRESIDENT,  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ELECTRICAL 

WORKERS 

Senator  Miij.ikix.  State  yonr  name  and  yoiir  position  with  your 
or^iinization,  Mr.  MAgner. 

Mr.  'Wegner.  A.  L.  'Wegner,  assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Klectriciil  IVorkers. 

Senator  Mii.likin.  Mr.  'We<:ner,  unless  your  prc})ared  statement  will 
^ive  us  the  facts,  will  you  tell  us  something  about  your  org:uiizarion. 

How  many  men  are  in  it  ? 

Mr.  "Wegner.  I believe.  Senator,  my  prepared  statement  will  give 
you  most  of  the  fact,  and  1 will  be  willing  to  submit  to  ipiestioning 
thereafter. 

Senator  Millikin.  Very  well. 

Mr.  "Wegner.  The  Avhole  (piestion  of  the  full  use  of  niiinpower  in  tlu‘ 
present  war  emergency  turns  on  sound  iidministrative  jiractice  rather 
tlnin  on  enumeration  of  individual  woi-kmen.  It  is  the  jiosition  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  that  the  so-c:dled 
labor  draft,  if  instituted,  :uul  the  practice  of  freezing  men  to  the  job. 
except  on  occasional  instances,  rather  than  to  incre:ise  tot:d  production, 
would  jireativ  le,ssen  it  bv  lowering  morale. 

This  thesis  is  based  upon  our  exjieriences  over  the  last  -2  years  in 
meeting  the  war  emergency  by  sup])lying  men  at  the  right  time,  at  the 
light  ])lace.  :it  the  needed  moment.  IT]i  to  the  jiresent  momnit  onr 
organizjition  has  been  able  to  supjily  the  needed  men  for  w;ir  produc- 
tion and  for  construction  work  in  a reasonably  short  time.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  48  hours;  sometimes  it  has  been  72  hours;  and  sometimes  it 
has  been  longer.  The  elap.sed  time  has  been  determined  not  by  a dearth 
of  men  but  by  the  long  distances  which  these  men  have  been  forced  to 
travel,  and  by  the  necessity  of  rounding  these  men  up  :it  scattereil 
points. 
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"We  furtlior  take  the  jiosition  that  labor  conscrii)tion  and  chainiiifr 
woikei’s  to  jobs  is  a lazy  way  to  do  a inanajierial  task.  AVe  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  state  that  if  the  Manj)ower  Commission 
bad  functioned  administratively  at  its  full  powers,  these  })roblems 
would  have  been  solved.  AVe  realize  that  tlie  Manpower  Commission 
fell  heir  to  an  emj)loyment  service  that  was  irreatly  bandica))ped  by  the 
fact  (bat  it  bad  been  created  on  a State  level  and  that  it  is  still  con- 
trolled on  a State  level  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ('oiiirress  forbade 
(be  United  States  Em]>lovment  Service,  when  (bis  Service  was  fed- 
eralized last  danuarv.  to  raise  (be  pay  of  the  local  employment  man- 
a^fci's  and  to  assume  full  control  of  (be  Service.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems this  c<jmmittee  should  be  considering  and  not  the  totalitaiaan 
practice  of  (be  labor  draft  and  tyin^  workers  to  the  lathe  or  mill. 

AA'e  s1k)u1(1  like  to  slate,  too,  that  we  believe  (bat  lal)or  has  done  a 
colossal  job  in  this  hour;  that  the  miicms  have  performed  jilacement 
services  for  which  tlu'y  have  received  very  little  credit ; and  that  with- 
out the  unions  and  (heir  placement  services  this  job  Mould  have 
b(‘cn  a failure. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  AA'orkers  has  approxi- 
mately 2-10.()n()  members,  d'bese  wei-e  scattered  tbrouv'bont  construc- 
tion, railroads,  navv  vards.  radio,  utilities,  manufacturiim,  and  com- 
mnnicatitin.  AAd>en  the  ci'oat  pixaluction  effort  Ijcgan,  it  Mas  necessary 
to  I'ound  u]i  from  tliose  cities  M'bere  there  M'as  a surplus  of  M’orkers 
the  needed  men.  and  to  ])lace  tliem  in  -bipyards,  in  M'ar  i)lants,  in  air- 
])lane  ]»roduction.  and  in  other  t<)i)  essential  jobs.  The  union  method- 
ically Mcnt  about  this  (ask  and.  (biou<rli  coo])cration  of  our  1,000 
local  unions.  Me  Mere  able  to  meet  the  crisis.  AVe  are  still  manning 
jobs,  ddiere  are  occasional  })oints  today  M'bei'e  there  is  a dearth  of 
eh'ctricians.  but  Me  are  plugging  these  holes  and  M'ill  continue  to  rio  .so. 

AA'  e M'ant  to  state  (hat  Me  believe  that  (he  talk  of  labor  shortage  is 
laigely  a theoi'etical  ])oint.  Statisticians  take  over-all  production 
ligures.  estimate  the  probable  Morkcrs  needed  for  this  production, 
extent  this  line  of  theory  into  (he  future,  and  then  })redict  dire  short- 
ages. One  of  the  things  that  the.‘^e  st  atisticians  fail  to  do  is  to  M-eigh 
the  fact  (halt  .m)  nanch  of  the  ncM'  Mar  jiroduction  is  mass  production, 
M-ith  mechanization  brought  to  a high  pitch  which  tends  to  eliminate 
the  potent iail  neea]  of  M'orkei’s.  AA'e  believe  that  a second  point  that  this 
committee  should  consider  is  that  mechanization  of  the  M-ar  industries 
iiiad  the  tendency  to  displace  men  by  machinery. 

AAT  are  aMai-e  also  that  one  ])i-oposal  of  the  present  hour  is  to 
increase  the  Moi'kiiag  M'eek  fi-om  40  to  4S  hours.  As  a naatter  of  fact, 
mast  of  oui- elect  I’icians  are  noM-  M'orking48  hours  or  laiore,  so  the  Mhole 
jaoint  is  to  cut  doMii  the  income  of  M'orkers  and  not  increase  the  number 
of  M'orkers  ;av;ailable  for  jobs.  J his  solution  is  no  sohition  of  the  maui- 
poMer  problem  all.  It  is  inea-ely  jjn  effort  to  ciat  doMui  labor's  in- 
come in  this  jaeidod  which,  Me  taike  it.  Mill  leave  more  money  for  em- 
plovers  to  make  profit. 

AAT  M’elcome  this  staidy  made  by  your  committee  b(>cause  M'e  believe 
(hat  politics  are  being  phiyed  Muth  tlu-  manpoM  er  problem.  AAT  re.sent 
the  implication  froiai  sonae  quartei's  that  labor  isn't  eflicient,  and  M'e, 
i-e.sent  frona  other  (|uart<‘rs  the  idea  that  labor  laeeds  to  be  comi)elled  " 
to  do  its  patidotic  daity. 
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In  conclusion,  laaay  Me  say  that  Me  are  fighting  this  M ai’  for  freedom 
and  voluntary  action  and  not  for  compulsion.  AAT  believe  that  the 
\ei-y  request  from  the  AbinjaoMer  Uonamission  that  labor  conscription 
be  j)ut  into  ell'ect  is  ai  confession  of  its  om'ii  failure  in  a great  admin- 
mtrative  task. 

Senator,  that  is  our  formal  statement. 

Semator  Mtuukin.  Mr.  AVegner.  how  much,  if  any.  unemployment 
i.s  there  in  vour  organizatifin  at  the  present  timef 

Mr.  AV  i;(;NEH.  You  naeaan  aanaong  (lie  Mhole  orgaanization  f 

Senator  Mii.i.ikin.  Yes. 

Air.  AA'e(;nkh.  AAY  liaaven't  compiled  any  figures  on  that.  The  XeM- 
A”ork  aarea  has  saiffered  mon*.  kicking  employment  opportunities  than 
any  other  locality  that  I knoM’  of. 

XoM-  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  estimate  Mhat  oui’  nnemialoyment 
sitaaation  at  the  time  is  for  this  reason  : 'Fodaiv  the  information  that  Me 
have  may  indicate  that  all  of  our  j)eo])!e  are  employed,  aiad  tomorroM' 
Me  nuiy  get  a re])ort  tliat  a large  number  of  mam  are  being  removed 
from  aa  job  in  one  locality  or  another.  AA  e get  M'ires  from  time  to 
t ime  aadvising  us  to  that  etfect.  That  is  Mdien  Me  start  making  in(]uiry 
as  to  M'bere  the  men  are  needed  and  M’e  make  the  necessary  ari’ange- 
ments  to  induce  them  to  move  to  these  other  localities,  to  migrate  into 
these  otlier  locaalities. 

Semator  AIii.ijkix.  It  has  been  developed  here  that.  oh.  probably 
M-ithin  G or  9 months,  the  bulk  of  neM’  Avar  plants  Avill  have  been  com- 
jaleted.  and  T assume  that  your  men  are  heavily  employed  in  those  new 
Mar  ])l:ants.  and  on  that  assumption  tluit.  of  course,  would  bring  alaout 
a condition  of  unem])loyment,  unless  there  is  a de\’elopment  of  some 
new  Avar  activity  of  some  kind. 

AAhanld  you  go  along  Avith  that  ? 

Mr.  AA"ix:ner.  This  is  happening.  Because  of  jiriorities.  there  are 
certain  phases  of  the  electrical  industry  that  have  had  to  curtail  their 
activities  a great  deal,  and,  in  some  instances.  haA’e  ceased  entirely. 

.Senator  Mii.likix.  Yes. 

Mr.  AAYoxfr.  AAdiat  we  have  done  is  institute  a kind  of  restraining 
]>rogram  in  the  A’arious  ha’afities.  Our  ha’a!  unions  generally  make 
those  arrangements  for  retraining  men  to  fit  into  other  localitie.<. 

I ha\e  in  mind  one  instance  Avhere  it  Avas  necessary  to  do  a ha  of 
lead  burning  in  connection  Avith  a chemical  plant.  The  local  union 
bought  the  equipment  and  took  men  Avho  Avere  accustomed  to  burning 
torching  for  Avelding  and  burning  steel  and  trained  them  to  burn  the 
lead. 

XoAv.  that  is:  just  one  of  the  many  activities  of  our  local  unions.  AAY 
ilo  nut  have  a program  directed  from  the  intei-national  on  retraining. 
AVe  do  have  an  apiu’entice  training  program  directed  from  tiie  national 
headijuarters. 

.Senator  Mii.mkix.  Have  you  estimated  the  average  age  hoel  of  your 
men  Avho  are  noAv  Avorking? 

Air.  AAT:onek.  Xo;  Ave  haven't  given  it  any  thought. 

Senator  Mii.mkix.  Of  course,  the  younger  men.  I presume  have  been 
conscripted,  mostly,  unless  they  have  beim  AV(»rking  on  some  A'ery 
essential  Avar  activity. 

Air.  AAYonkk.  AA'idl.  this  conscription  of  men  is  changing  so  fast  that 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  up  Avith  it.  1 Avould  hesitate  to  say  hoAV  many 
of  our  men  have  lieen  conscripted  until  I check  the  record. 

TsaiX)  — iit.i  aa 
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Soiiator  Milijkix.  AVitli  roferonco  to  your  conunentp  on  the  em])loy- 
)uent  s('rvice,  Axluit  sort  of  cooitei'alion  lias  your  orjianizatioii  li;ul  troiii 
llu'  Federal  Emiiloyment  Serviee? 

]\lr.  AVeoxek.  AA'e  have  a ])uhlicalion  referred  to  as  the  Electrical 
AVorkers  Journal,  and  we  run  articles  in  that  journal  which  reach  the 
hulk  of  our  niembershiju  su<igestiui»-  Tull  cooperation  with  the  (lovein- 
inent  unciujiloyment  oflices. 

Senaloi-  Mtm.iktx.  Do  you  j;et  many  requests  for  men  from  the 
Federal  Employment  Serviced 

Mr.  AA'eoxer.  AA'e  wouldn't  receive*  them  here,  Senator.  The  local 
unions  do. 

Senator  AIieuiux.  And  1 assume  they  woi'k  I'alher  close  together? 

Mr.  AATi.xei!.  Yes;  they  do. 

Senator  Mii.eikix.  You  made  some  comments  on  the  transition  <)f 
the  State  employment  sei'vices  into  the  Federal  Employment  Service, 
and  I rather  pitliered  from  those  remarks  that  you  thought  there  was 
a certain  inefficiency  in  the  State  employment  services,  and  peiha])s 
that  had  carried  over  into  the  Employment  Service,  and  might  lie 
responsible  for  some  roughness  in  that  Service.  Did  1 interpret  your 
remarks  correctly  ? 

Mr.  AAYgxer.  1 donh  want  to  construe  it  as  actual  inefficiency.  I ]ur- 
fer  to  sav  that  because  each  State  ojierated  their  unemployment  offices 
in  their  own  manner,  it  naturally  follow'ed  that  there  was  a lack  of 
coordination.  This,  of  course,  would  create  inefficiency. 

Senator  Miixikix.  In  ])eacetime.  of  course,  there  is  an  interstate 
})roblein,  but  1 venture  to  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  the  eniployinenl 
problem  is  an  intrastate  problem. 

Mr.  AAYoner.  During  ])eacetime,  Senator?  , 

Senator  Mili-ikix.  1 am  speaking  of  peacetimes. 

Mr.  AY  egner.  Y es. 

Senator  Mileiktx.  I would  like  to  ask  whether  your  remaiks  were 
intended  to  be  critical  of  State  employment  systems  in  peacetimes? 

Mr.  AA’egxer.  No;  the}"  were  not. 

Senator  Millikix.  Y'ou  had  some  comments  on  the  subject  of  length- 


ening the  work  week  to  release  a pool  of  workers  for  war  work,  and  you 
made  the  point,  as  I recall  your  testimony,  that  your  men  are  now 
working  about  48  hours.  Did  I get  that  correctly  ? 

Mr.  AA^egxer.  I would  say  that  48  hours  is  a minimum. 

Senator  Miixikix.  A minimum? 

Mr.  AA^egner.  Yes. 

Senator  YIillikix.  Now,  that  is  largely  true,  is  it  not,  in  Avar  Avork? 

Mr.  AVegxer.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Miixikix.  In  that  large  segment  of  our  economic  activity 
Avhich  has  not  yet  been  turned  into  Avar  Avork,  do  not  most  employers 
Avho  are  subject  to  the  AA’’agner  Act  restrict  their  Avork  to  40  houi's 
for  the  reason  that  because  of  competition — and  in  that  non-Avar-work 
field  there  is  still  comiietition — they  don’t  feel  that  they  can  pay  over- 
time and  successfully  compete?  I am  not  speaking  of  the  Avar  side  at 
all.  I am  sjjeaking  of  Avhat  remains  of  our  normal  economy. 

Mr.  AA’’egxer.  I am  sorry.  I don’t  understand  your  point. 

Senator  Millikix.  AATll,  let  us  start  a little  further  back. 

In  the  field  of  war  activity,  I think  the  testimony  here  sIioavs  that 
men  in  almost  all  crafts  ai-e  Avorking  more  than  40  hours. 

Let  us  put  that  aside. 
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All'.  AAT;(;xer.  In  the  field  of  war  Avork. 

Senator  Miluktx.  Y'es;  in  the  field  of  Avai'  activity. 

Mr.  AVe(jxei;.  That  is  right. 

Senat()r  Millikix.  Let  us  put  that  aside  noAv  inid  direct  our  minds 
solely  to  that  field  of  our  national  economy  Avhich  has  not  yet  been 
turned  oA'er  to  Avar  Avork.  In  that  field  Avould  you  say  it  is  true  that 
most  emjiloyers  are.  limiting  Avork  to  40  hoiirb  becau-e  they  do  not  want 
to  pay  overtime  ? 


men  40 — moi'e  than  40 — hours  and  )iaynig  the  overtime  rate. 

Senator  Millikix.  I think  you  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  AAxgxer.  As  a matter  of  fact.  I luiA-e  in  mind  the  case  of  a 
power  company  that  one  of  our  local  unions  is  negotiating  Avith.  Avhere 
the  management  is  pro})osing  that  lh<‘y  work  a certain  number  of  hours 
overtime  everv  dav 

Senator  Millikix.  Alight  it  be  true  in  that  ca.se.  that  the  poAver  com- 
pany Avould  be  someAvhat  analogous  to  a Avar  industry  in  that  its  costs. 
AA"hatever  they  are.  are  in  the  end  paid  by  the  GoA’ernment.  or.  in  the 
case  of  a poAV(*r  company,  by  the  consumer,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
not  reijuired  to  be  as  careful  about  overtime  as  a private  employer 
might  be,  in  actiAe  competition  Avith  other  private  employers? 

Air.  AAYgxer.  AAYll.  Senator,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  almost  every 
industry  that  Ave  have  members  Avorking  in  is  connected  either 
directly  or  indirectly  Avith  the  Avar  effort. 

Senator  AItlukix.  I AAould  think  that  Avould  be  the  case,  and  in  that 
kind  of  a ca.se,  I think  you  Avill  agree  with  me  that  the  question  of  OA’er- 
time  is  not  ])articularly  important,  because  the  GoA^ernment.  in  nego- 
tiating its  contracts  Avith  Avar  industries,  figures  on  OA-ertime  and  en- 
courages overtime  to  the  extent  it  is  nece.ssary  to  get  out  the  produc- 
tion. That  is  the  rea.son  I was  putting  that  to  one  side  and  trying  to 
get  the  picture  of  what  happens  with  other  private  employers  and 
therefore,  as  you  suggested  a Avhile  ago,  must  be  careful  not  to  pile 
up  his  costs  in  payment  of  overtime. 

Air.  AAT.gxer.  AYell.  I Avas  trying  to  think  of  an  industry  we  have 
members  Avorking  in  that  is  remote  from  any  of  the  war  effort,  and  I 
really  cannot  think  of  anything.  Almost  all  electrical  apparatus  finds 
its  way  into  tlie  Avar  industry.  Y^ou  take  eA^en  the  radio,  radio  Inoad- 
casting  is  playing  a A’ery  important  part  today. 

■ Senator  AIiixikix.  Your  men  ha\"e  almost  been  compelled  to  go 
into  Avar  industries  because  the  material  for  electrical  Avork  is  noAv 

almost  entirely  restricted  to  Avar  industiw. 

* ^ *• 

Mr.  AVegxer.  That  is  right. 

Senator  AIillikix.  You  can’t  buy  refrigerators? 

Air.  AVegxer.  That  is  right. 

Senator  AIillikix.  Y"ou  can’t  buy  the  other  things  that  used  to  give 
employment  to  electrical  workers. 

Air.'  AAYgxer.  Off  the  record.  I might  say  this.  T knoAV  that,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  I lutA-e  a daughter  a\’1io  is  going  to  get  mar- 
ried. and  they  can’t  buy  the  refrigerator  and  stoA'e  they  need. 

Senator  AIillikix.  The  reason  I Avas  pursuing  that  line  of  ques- 
tioning, AA’hich  I concede  is  not  A-ery  applicable  to  your  particular 


Air.  AVegxer.  It  is  my  opinion  that  an  eiiq)loyer  always  aA‘oids  the 
payment  of  overtime.  There  are  some  instances  Avhere  employers, 

iiru  wit  Ia  flip  w*ai’  inrliDitviPW  tirp  YvnrVintT 
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ci’afl.  is  that  for  my  own  information.  I would  like  to  know  what,  if 
any.  pool  of  labor  wonhl  be  freetl  if  the  workweek  in  ]>i-ivate  indiisn-y 
were  lengthened.  1 won't  pi'ess  the  matter  fiutlier  with  you. 

Mr.  M'e<;xei!.  ’Weil.  I am  perfectly  willine'  to  answer  your  (piestioii. 

Senator  Mii.lijv1X.  I did  not  mean,  in  makinc:  that  statement.  1 did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  there  was  any  lack  of  responsiveness  on  your 
})art. 

Mr.  ’We(;xik.  Let  me  <io  over  tin.*  i)jdustries  here  that  we  have 
enumerated. 

As  you  know,  memhers  of  oui*  oi'izaniication  play  veiv  important 
parts  in  the  construction  of  all  tin  w ar  plants,  i hei'efoi'c.  thei'e 
would  be  no  release  from  that  source.  The  railroads  play  a very 
important  part. 

Therefore,  j-eleasing  them  there  is  practically  impossible.  Our 
people  woidc  in  the  navy  yartls.  Lengthening  the  woi’kweek  would 
not  release  a source  of  manpower  from  thei'e. 

Radio:  Radio  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  broadca.sting  and 
the  manufacturing.  If  you  attempt  to  release  men  fj'oni  radio  by 
lengthening  the  workweek,  it  would  be  almost  intinitesimal  by  I'eason 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  so  many  people  employed  in  that  as 
there  are  in  .some  other  imltistries. 

Now.  in  the  manufacture  of  radios  it  is  highly  im])ortant  that 
these  people  who  manufacture  radios  continue  manufacturing  radio 
equipment  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  military  agencies. 

Senator  Mii.liivIX.  Yes. 

Mr.  ’Weoxer.  Can't  very  well  release  them  from  the  utilities. 

Senator  INIii.likix.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  .statement  of 
the  types  of  activities  that  absorb  your  men,  that  there  would  be  a 
very  small  j-elease  in  that  ])articuiar  craft,  if  the  workweek  wei'e 
lengthened,  and  I think  it  all  goes  back  to  your  original  .statement, 
that  your  men  now.  because  they  are  doing  war  work,  ai-e  working 
48  hours  or  moi'e. 

Mr. 'Wegxk.r.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

Senator  Mileikix.  As  to  the  wage  angle  of  that  subject.  I think  it 
can  be  at  once  conceded  that  if  a man  is  now  working  48  hours  in 
war  indu.stry.  or  working  moi-e  than  that,  he  is  getting  8 or  more 
hours  overtime,  and  that  if  you  put  that  8 hours  on  a straight-pay 
basis,  you  would  lessen  the  amount  of  money  in  his  pay  envelope. 

Mr.  WEONER.  That  is  exactly  what  it  would  do. 

Senator  Mili.ikin.  Now%  by  passing  the  war  industry  side  of  the 
])icture  and  coming  back  to  what  is  left  of  our  normal  economy,  that 
j)art  of  the  normal  economy  that  is  left,  then  you  aie  working  40 
hours,  and  to  increase  their  wau'kweck.  to  48  hours,  at  the  same  base 
I'ate,  that  would  not  actually  dejn'ive  them  of  money  they  had  been 
receiving,  and  by  working  48  hours  they  would  have  a larger  pay 
<-nveloi>e,  because  tliey  do  not  work  that  many  hours  at  their  base 
pay:  would  that  not  be  cori'ect  ? 

Sir.  Wegxj'R.  Well,  naturally  it  would  ))ut  8 hours  extra  pay  in 
their  envelo]je.  If  that  were  done  you  would  only  get  a ratio  of  one 
man  to  six  from  the  utility  industry,  and  I doidt  see.  in  any  branches 
of  the  electrical  industi'y,  that  yoti  can  create  a reservoir  of  men. 

Senator  Millikix.  I am  inclined,  from  your  testimony,  to  agree 
that  j-oughly  that  is  correct  in  your  rraft.  I was  ptirsuing  a general 
inquiry  into  other  crafts  in  nonwar  industi'y. 
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Mr.  AVegxer.  Well,  you  see.  as  I said  awhile  ago.  our  experience 
has  been  that  a great  inany  industries  that  are  not  ilirectly  connected 
with  the  war  effoi  t have  either  curtailed  their  activities  or  have  passed 
out  of  existence  entirely. 

1 am  not  trying  to  evade  your  question. 

Senator  Miixikix.  No.  I do  not  want  to  imply  by  anything  I 
have  said  that  you  are. 

Mr.  Wegxer.  I don’t  quite  nnder.'stand  your  point. 

Senator  Mielikin.  I will  restate  my  point.  My  point  is  simply 
this:  In  nonwar  industry  thei'e  is  a considerable  part  of  that  that  is 
operating  on  a 40-hour  week;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  IV  eoxer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miu.ikix.  It  seems  to  me  quite  olnious  that  if  you  in- 
creased that  to.  we  will  say,  48  hours — and  I am  not  assuming  to  even 
suggest  how  far  that  could  be  extended  without  damage  to  health, 
or  without  taking  on  dangerous  fatigue  factors.  I am  not  assuming 
to  suggest  how  long  the  Avorkw'eek  might  be  extended  in  nonwar 
industry.  AVe  can  perhaps  start  with  a basic  week,  we  wdll  say.  of 
40  hours,  or  any  number  of  hours  that  is  univei'sally  applicable  to 
all  trades.  I can  well  see  that,  because  of  hazards,  becau.se  of  health 
factors,  because  of  fatigue  factors,  40  hours  is  less  than  a fair  work- 
week in  some  crafts  ami  it  might  be  more  than  a fair  workweek 
in  other  crafts.  But  in  that  field  of  nonwar  industry,  where  you 
could  extend  the  workweek  a given  number  of  hours  oyer  40  hours 
without  damaging  health,  w'ithout  raising  undue  fatigue  factoi's. 
and  .so  forth,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  if  that  workweek  in  those 
industries  Avas  extended,  you  Avould  automatically  release  a certain 
pool  of  labor  for  Avar  Avork.  and  that  in  that  field  of  activity,  since 
theA’^  are  not  paying  overtime  at  the  present  time,  if  the  base  pay  AA'ere 
extended  to  whatever  the  ucav  AvorliAveek  Avould  be.  ^o  far  as  that  field 
of  actiA'ity  is  concerned.  Ave  would  not  be  taking  money  out  of  the 
]iay  envelope  of  the  Avorker  as  Ave  might  be  doing  in  the  case  of  Avar 
industry  Avhere  they  are  already  getting  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  IVegxer.  I don't  think  that  is  necessary,  And  I don't  Avant 
this  next  statement  to  be  accepted  as  a reflection  on  anyone,  but  I 
think  this  program  is  so  huge  that  there  Avere  some  things  done  that 
are  forgiA'able.  I think  this,  and  I say  uoav  that  1 am  in  no  Avay 
able  to  prove  it.  but  I am  telling  you  this  as  a itractical  man.  as  a 
man  Avho  has  Avorked  on  constntction  jobs,  that  in  the  e.xcitement  and 
the  feA'erish  activity  that  came  out  of  all  this,  there  are  jobs  that 
Avere  oA’ermamu'd.  and  I tliink  tliat  condition  exists  today.  I think 
in  the  beginning  then*  Avas  an  inclination  to  jttit  men  on  the  jobs 
.“o  that  the  men  Avottldu't  go  to  otlier  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  a 
re.sult  those  jobs  AA'ere  saturated.  I don  t think  anyone  is  to  be  criti- 
cized for  that.  It  Avas  the  mitural  thing  to  ilo  becattse  everyone  was 
concerned  about  getting  their  job  done. 

Senator  Mii.likix.  Ye>.  In  otlier  Avords.  in  these  Avar  actiA’ities  they 
AA'ere  hoarding  labor  a>  some  of  these  AA’ar  agencies  liaA'e  hoarded 
material. 

Mr.  Wegner.  I think  that  actually  occitrred. 

Senator  Mitxikin.  Ai.d  your  suggestion  is  that  if  that  AA'ere  reap- 
praised and  reanalyzed,  a sensible  release  of  Us<*less  manpoAver  that 
IS  being  unnecessaril v hoardetl,  and  a release  of  materials  that  are 
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Iteiiip'  senselessly  hoarded.  nii<>ht  also  uive  us  a new  ])ool  of  labor  and 
possibly  a new  ])ool  of  inateidal  ^ 

Mr.  AVegner.  T feel  eonlident  tha  if  that  was  investigabal  you 
would  find  that  that  is  a fact. 

Senator  Mii.likin.  1 am  inclined  to  think  there  is  something  in 
that. 

Mr.  "Wegner.  Again  T say  I am  not  criticizing  anyb<jdy.  I say 
that  the  tiling  was  so  huge,  and  is  so  luge,  that  there  was  no  po.-^sible 
Avay  of  avoiding  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were  made. 

Senator  Miliakix.  Well,  it  is  hui  lan  nature  for  every  industry, 
vchere  it  is  coordinated,  to  ]>ile  u])  as  much  manpower'  and  as  much 
material  as  it  can  while  the  going  is  good. 

Mr.  Wegner.  I think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Millikin.  And  you  think  that  is  what  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Wegner.  I think  that  is  what  has  been  done;  yes. 

Senator  Millikin.  I.  too,  think  there  has  been  a lot  of  that. 
I believe  there  has  been  some  other  testimonv  before  this  committee 
to  that  elfect, 

Mr.  Wegner.  Franklv,  I had  intended  not  saying  that  because  I 
know  that  there  are  some  people  that  may  regard  it  as  a reflection. 
I do  not  intend  it  that  way.  I think  it  is  a condition  that  was  hard 
to  control.  It  is  very  jiossible  that  had  I been  in  the  position  of 
administering  and  conducting  the  activities  of  some  of  these  jobs 
I would  have  done  everything  I could  to  keep  men  available. 

Senator  Millikin.  Does  that  not  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
since  that  has  happened  through  lack  of  coordination  of  the  civilian 
])rogram.  that  the  answer  is  to  have  ,i  coordinated  civilian  program? 

]\lr.  AVegner.  I thank  you  are  right.  I think  your  observation  is 
in  line  with  what  I said  a while  ago  about  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  employment  offices. 

Dr.  AVeuier.  i\Ir.  AVegner,  may  I pui-sue  that  line  of  questioning  that 
the  Senator  has  engaged  in?  ' I think  he  was  trying  to  raise,  was 
raising  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  iioirt  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
hours  as  to  really  how  we  can  best  ut  ilize  the  available  labor  we  have 
in  the  Nation,  and  as  I understand  it  you  are  saying  that  this  is 
in-imarily  an  administrative  job,  to  get  the  thing  functioning 
MiKK)thly  and  as  I understand  you  were  saying  that  industry  today 
can  be  divided  into  two  cla.sses,  one  direct  and  immediate  war  work, 
and  on  the  other  hand  essential  civilian  production,  those  two  items, 
and  everything  other  than  that.  I would  take  it,  it  is  your  position, 
should  be  curtailed  or  eliminated,  in  whatever  way  was  necessary. 

For  instance,  we  have  had  concentration  programs  in  several  in- 
dustries. putting  the  essential  products,  for  civilian  purposes,  in  a few 
plants,  and  releasing  both  labor  and  management  and  eipiipment  for 
war  work  into  other  plants  in  that  industry.  That  was  an  example 
of  releasing  a pool  of  labor  for  war  work.  Another  aspect  of  the 
same  jiroblem  of  projier  use  of  the  available  labor  is  that  cjuestion  of 
hoarding,  and  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  the  committee  that 
a system  of  labor  utilization  inspectors  be  created  to  check  on  the 
question  of  overstaffing  and  hoarding  of  skills,  and  it  has  also  beeii 
proposed  that  a retraining  program  be  established,  ami  an  upgrading 
])rogram.  and  a break-down  of  skills,  a sjireading  of  skills,  skilled 
labor  over  men  semiskilled,  unskilled  workers,  that  was  all  a part  of 
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the  ]>rogram  of  using  the  pool  of  labor  that  we  have  in  the  most 

efficient  manner.  . 

Now,  would  you  say  that  rather  than  concentrating  the  attention 

upon  lengthening  of  the  workweek,  and  so  on.  that  \^hat  the  ledeial 
(Government  should  attempt  to  do  is  to  go  at  the  manpower  problem 
from  an  over-all  standpoint,  taking  each  piece  of  this  [iroblem,  the 
])ieces  that  I have  mentioned,  the  question  of  hoarding  of  labor,  train- 
in«'  and  dilution  piogram,  concentration  of  nonessential  civilian  in- 
diistries.  or  all  industrv,  civilian  industries,  but  all  of  these  things 
have  to  mesh  into  an  over-all  plan  for  using  the  available  labor, 
o-etting  it  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  so  on. 

,<o  that  from  your  standpoint  it  would  be  true  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention  upon  the  length  of  the  work  week  is  really  missing 
the  |K)int  in  that  what  we  need  is  an  over-all  study  and  ]>lan  of  the 
use  of  labor  in  all  phases,  of  both  the  war  effort  and  the  civilian  goods 

industries?  . t 

Air.  AAT.GNIRL  I will  sav  a thorough  analysis  ot  all  industry.  1 

aiu  satisfied  that  there  is  a lot  of  imagination  about  the  number  of 
iieople  that  will  be  made  available  as  a result  of  lengthening  the 
workweek,  and  you  can  only  find  the  answer  by  making  a thorough 

analysis  of  all  of  the  industries. 

Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Dr.  AAT.ber.  Yes.  n i » r t 

For  instance,  if  we  Avere  to  pursue  benator  Alillikin  s line  ot 

thoiiglit.  that  the  Avork\A’eek  might  well  lie  lengthened  in  noncivilian 
industies,  how  Avould  vou  be  able  to  define  the  nonessential  cmlian 
industrv  in  relation  to  the  war  effort,  and  if  we  could  define  the 
ci\’ilian  industry  as  nonessential,  why  shouldn  t we  eliminate  that 
industi’A'  for  the  duration  of  the  Avar,  curtail  it  conqiletelv,  shut  it 

Mr.  AAY.GNER.  I don’t  see  hoAv  you  could  determine  a nonessential 

Dr.  AVerer.  AAYH.  they  are  attempting  to  do  it  down  at  the  AA"ar  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  they  are  cutting  materials  off  from  those  indus- 
tries,  and  there  are  industries  Avhich  liaA’e  been  shut  down  for  the  AAai, 
or  Av'ill  be  shut  down,  and  an  example  is  your  OAvn  situation  in  construe- 
tion,  nonessential  civilian  construction  is  constantly  being  i educed  to  a 
minimum,  and  there  is  a possibility  that  in  the  next  9 months  the  Avar- 

time  construction  is  going  to  be  through,  in  the  main.  . . 

Air.  AA^egner.  Yes;  but.  Air.  AA’’eber.  Avhere  they  have  declared  })riori- 
think  that  is  Avhat  vt*u  haA’e  in  mind — and  declaring  that  pri- 
oritv  has  had  the  effect  of  shutting  doAvn  an  industry,  isn't  this  what 
occurred,  they»had  a problem  to  deal  with,  they  had  to  do  the  thing 
that  appeared  most  important  to  the  war  effort  ? 

Dr.  AATniER.  That  is  right.  , c i 

Air.  AAYgner.  And  they  didn’t  luiA^e  tune  to  analyze  and  hnd  out 

AA'hat  tlie  con.'^eqiumces  AA'ould  be  to  this  industry,  they  just  did  A\hat 
they  thought  Avould  serve  the  best  interests  of  promoting  the  Avar 

effort. 

Dr.  AA^erer.  That  is  right. 

Air.  AAYgner.  AAY  didn’t  have  time  to  analyze  it. 

llr.  AATcrer.  That  is  ritrht.  • • i * 

Senator  AIillikin.  I think  perhaps  Air.  AAYgner  s suggestion  is  tliat 

the  Avhole  field  deserA’es  a reappraisal  and  that  all  phases  of  it,  incliid- 
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in^  tlie  etlVot  of  extending  the  workweek  in  nonwar  indnstiw,  is  a part 
of  tlie  whole  })ro<i;rain,  which  includes  hoarding  and  u]»grading,  and 
more  intelligent  cooi'dination  of  the  whole  effort. 

Mr.  AVrxiXEii.  I want  to  tell  you  of  an  activity  that  we  ])roniotcd  in 
our  organization  a little  over  *2  years  ago.  We  sent  out  a circular  letter 
to  all  of  our  local  unions  advising  them  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
need  for  men  in  the  war  industries  and  for  them  to  make  a survey  of 
the  individuals  whom  they  had  had  contact  with  in  the  past,  who  may 
have  lieen  members  of  the  organization  and  for  various  reasons  passed 
tmt  of  the  organization,  and  you  would  be  surprised  what  a great  help 
that  has  been  to  us  in  manning  jobs. 

Now,  that  is  what  I had  in  mind  when  I talked  about  making  a thor- 
ough analysis.  AVe  started  at  this  thing  more  than  2 years  ago,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  man  our  jobs  fairly  well  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  to  send  the  men  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  I might 
add  that  those  men  paid  their  own  expen.ses.  The  Government  paid  no 
}>art  of  the  cost  Avhatever  in  transporting  the  men  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

Senator  Millikix.  I thiidv  it  is  clear  from  the  general  tenor  of 
your  statement,  and  am  I correct  in  drawing  the  inference  from  all  of 
vour  remarks,  that  vou  believe  that  this  thing  can  be  worked  out  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  or  at  least  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  work  it  out 
on  a voluntary  basis  before  we  come  to  compulsory  shoving  around  of 
people? 

Mr.  AVeoner.  A^ery  definitely.  I think  this,  that  if  you  attempt  to  do 
this  on  a coni})ulsory  basis,  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  people  in- 
volved will  lower  efficiencv  inimeasurablv. 

I want  to  make  one  more  statement.  It  is  my  opinion  that  within 
tlie  next  few  months  there  will  he  sx>  manv  men  coming  off  of  these 
c(»nstruction  projects  that  you  will  actually  have  an  unemjdoyment 
problem  in  the  construction  industry. 

Senator  Mieiikix.  .Are  you  sjieaking  generally? 

Air.  AA  EOXKR.  Yes:  I am  sjieaking  generally. 

Senator  AIillikix'.  Yes. 

Mr.  A^  Eoxut.  It  is  my  opinion  that  within  the  next  few  months 
there  will  be  so  many  men  coming  oil  of  the  construction  jobs  in  all 
the  trades  tliat  you  will  actualh’  have  an  unemployment  problem  that 
won't  show  on  tlie  surface. 

I>i‘.  AA^kiu  i;.  This  is  a jirospective  miemployment,  one  that  you  can 
almost  {iredict  ahead  of  time.  Has  the  American  Federation  of  Ltihor 
discussed  this  as  yet  with  the  AA'ar  Alaiipower  Commission  ? 

Air.  AA'eonkr.  I don't  know. 

I)r.  AA'eber.  A'ou  indicated  that  in  th<‘  last  2 years  in  the  construc- 
tion jn'ogram  youi’  union  guided  tl  e migration  (d'  many  of  these 
workers  to  construction  jirojects  and  that  these  workers  paid  their 
own  transportation  costs. 

Air.  M’eoxer.  That  is  right. 

1 )r.  AA'ebek.  Let  u-  sav  thev  went  in  theii’  cars,  thev  paid  high  rents 
at  these  coiistrueiifiH  projects,  tliey  had  a fi*ee — not  a free  suj)|)ly  of 
irasoline — but  tliev  could  l)nv  jiasoline,  and  today  tluU  i.'^  not  tni(\  and 
today  the  tires  are  weai'ing  out.  their  gasoline  is  rationed,  and  the 
possibility  is  that  3 months  fiom  now,  as  they  come  off  these  con- 
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struction  projects,  hunting  around,  or  being  transferred  through  your 
union  to  new  woi'k.  aiul  so  on.  or  the  small  retraining  projects  that 
vour  union  has  undertaken,  it  would  seem  clear  that  those  measuivs 
are  not  going  to  be  adequate  3 months  from  now,  1 hat  is  to  say,  your 
union  is  not  going  to  he  able  to  handle  their  retraining  and  their 
transfer  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  hunt  for  jobs  as  they  have 
in  the  jiast ; it  is'more  or  less  of  a predictable  problem,  and  yet  neither 
the  union  nor  the  Alanpower  Commission  has  undertaken  to  analvze 
what  retraining  will  be  necessary,  or  how  they  will  shift  these  workei’S 
when  this  unem{)loyment  occurs. 

Is  that  a fair  statement? 

Air.  AAYgnek.  AAYll.  I think  3 months  is  a little  bit  short. 

Dr.  AA'ehek.  Six  months?  . 

Air.  AAYoxek.  I think  that  the  mechanics  that  will  be  coming  off  of 
the  construction  jobs  will  need  very  little  retraining  to  go  into  these 
war-production  plants.  I mean,  as  a whole. 

Dr.  AA'ebek.  Dut  they  very  frequently  will  have  to  change  their 

present  residence. 

Air.  AAYuxer.  Unquestionably.  There  will  be  a migration  back  to 
their  home  locations.  That  is  what  is  going  to  haiipeii. 

Dr.  AAYiber.  Or  thev  will  have  to  migrate  to  the  centers  of  war  work. 
Air.  AAYgner.  But  they  will  first  attempt  to  migrate  home.  That  is 

my  opinion. 

Dr.  AA'ebek.  Yes. 

Air.  AAYgner.  I want  to  add  this,  that  we  also  sent  out  a circular  let- 
ter to  our  people,  advising  them  that  they  keep  us  fully  informed  when 
men  are  available  in  their  localities  and  they  do  that  repeatedly,  and 
we  have  always  taken  care  of  finding  a place  to  send  those  men  to 

when  they  become  available. 

I merely  mention  that  as  an  activity  of  our  organization. 

Senator  AIillikin.  Thank  you  very  much.  Air,  AAYgner,  for  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  your  testimony. 

Air.  AA  egner.  Could  I make  two  more  statements? 

Senator  AIillikin.  Yes;  surely.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  AAYgnek.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  housing 
facilities,  bad  housing  facilities,  have  had  something  to  do  with  creat- 
ing a mythical  manpower  shortage  on  some  construction  jobs  and  in 

some  localities,  . . 

I can  give  you  a positive  illustration  of  that,  if  you  care  to  investi- 
gate it.  It  is  in  Brunswick,  Ga.  This  town — ^there  is  shipyard 
work  going  on  down  there  and  the  people  live  in  trailer  camps  and  such 
as  that — the  toilet  facilities  are  almost  unbearable  and  peojile  are  not 
only  leaving  there  but  they  are  also  refusing  to  go  to  work  there  when 
they  arrive  and  see  what  the  conditions  are. 

Now.  that  has  the  effect  of  creating  what  appears  to  be  a manpower 
shortage  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  people  just  refuse  to  live  under  the 
conditions  that  exist  there.  I think  that  investigation  should  be  made 

of  that  situation  at  Brunswick.  Ga. 

Senator  AIillikin.  AAHiat  is  the  particular  industry  at  Brunswick, 

Ga..  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  AA'egner.  There  is  a Navy  air  station  there  under  construction; 
shipyard  work  going  on;  anti  there  is  a housing  project — all  at  Bruns- 
wick. Ga. 
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'riio  liousinjj:  facilities  are  uiibearal)]<'.  aiul  I suo<)est  that  an  invcsti- 
fjfation  be  made  of  tliat  situation.  Sucli  tbinjis  as  that  have  ci-eated  a 
mvtliical  belief  that  tliere  is  a manpower  shortatje. 

Senator  iln.i.iKiN.  Yon  believe  that  thei-e  mi<>'ht  be  enoujih  of  that 
over  the  eountrv.  taken  ahojrether.  so  that  it  would  reacli  substantial 
fi<rures  i 

Mr.  Wegner.  I think  this.  Senator : That  that  occui  red  in  more  than 
one  instance,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  tliat  people  had  an  idea — peo]de 
administering  the  construction  of  the  ])roject  had  the  idea  that  tliere 
Avas  a manpower  shortage  Avhen,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  jieople  Avho 
went  there  to  perform  the  construction  Avork  simjily  would  not  stay 
there. 

Tlie  same  thing  applies  to  gasoline  rationing.  Tliis  has  happened. 
A project  may  be  located  in  an  isolated  spot  AA'hich  would  i-eipiire  driv- 
ing 40  or  50  and  GO  miles  a day.  One  Avay,  I mean. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wegner.  When  the  gas  I'ationing  took  effect  here  in  Washington, 
I don't  knoAv  hoAV  many  calls  I had  aliout  Avork  around  Norfolk,  men 

liecame  alarmed  because  they  couldn’t — theA'  didn't  have  the  means  of 

• % 

transportation  back  and  forth  betAveen  tbeir  work  and  home.  After  a 
AA’hile  Ave  got  it  adjusted  and  they  Avere  given  supplemental  gasoline- 
rationing cards. 

But  the  p.sychological  effect  of  it  ''vas  this,  the  men  felt  that  the 
gasoline  rationing  Avas  going  to  put  theai  in  a position  of  being  .stranded 
liere,  Avithout  enough  gasoline  to  get  aAvay  from  the  locality  and  return 
to  their  homes  or  migrate  to  a job  in  some  other  locality. 

Noav,  that  then  had  the  effect  of  crc'ating  a manpoAver  shortage  on 
that  particular  job.  There  Avas  not  an  actual  manpoAver  shortage. 

Men  Avere  available.  But  thev  Avould  not  stay  there  because  of  the 

«•  « 

things  that  AA'ere  happening. 

Senator  Mileikin.  As  the  local  rat  oning  boards  become  more  effi- 
cient in  the  granting  of  supiilemental  gasoline  rationing  to  tit  needs, 
that  particular  situation  AA’hich  you  describe  as  a mythical  siiortage 
Avill  tend  to  disap]iear  altogether:  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Wegner.  Yes:  but  Ave  are  haying  that  kind  of  a problem  I'ight 
noAV  at  BrunsAvick,  Ga.  I talked  to  our  man  from  Atlanta  this  morning. 
The  rationing  board,  apparently,  from  the  information  he  gave  ]iie,  is 
taking  the  position  that  they  haA’e  to  be  on  the  GoA’crnment  ]iay  roll. 
A man  Avorking  for  a construction  contractor  is  not  legarded  by  the 
rationing  board,  in  that  instance,  as  being  entitled  to  supplemental 
rationing.  I talked  to  our  man  this  morning  about  that  situation. 

Dr.  Werer.  You  say  that  previous  to  the  gasoline  and  i-ubber  prob- 
lem.s,  the  labor  market  in  many  of  these  areas  Avas  much  larger,  that  is 
to  say,  you  could  take  BrunsAvick,  and  draAv  a circle  around  it  for 
75  miles;  they  could  find  a hou.se,  they  Avere  within  that  area,  and  labor 
could  be  draAvn  from  a much  larger  area  then,  but  Avith  the  ga.soline 
shortage  that  labor  market  has  shrunk  so  that  the  radius  uoav  may  not 
be  more  than  or  10  miles,  and  the  lumsing  facilities  luiA'e  to  be  Avith- 
in  that  area? 

iMr.  Wegner.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Werer.  And  theA’  have  to  live  aa  ithin  that  area  ? 

« 

Mr.  Wegner.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  It  means  that  the  housing  pi'oblem  has  becouH*  un- 
bearable Avith  this  neAv  factor  coming  in:  the  housing  market  has 
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shrunk,  and  the  available  lal'or  ipaiket  has  shrunk,  and  this  prob- 
lem has  not  been  met  in  any  over-all  Avay  by  the  Federal  GoA  ernment 
because  it  has  no  tran.^fer  progi'am,  and  the  housing  progi’am  Avas 
not  geared  to  a situation  of  that  kind,  housing  Avas  progu-ammed  on 
kite  basis  of  a much  larger  local  labor  market,  and  all  of  these  prob- 
lems have  been  met  })iecemeal  and  in  a genei'ally  inade<)uate  fashion, 
and  TTianv  of  the  manpoAver  slu)rtages  are  related  to  these  ncAV  and 

changing'’  conditions. 

Mr.  Wegner.  Yes. 

Dr.  Werer.  And  BrunsAvick  is  an  example  of  that. 

Mr.  Wegner.  Yes.  Again  there  is  that  mattei’  that  I numtioned 
aAA'hile  ago,  the  problem  is  so  huge  tint  a lot  of  these  things  came 
about  and  everyone  just  did  the  best  they  could.  ^ For  illu-tration. 
(he  local  union  that  I belong  to  normally  has  75  members,  Avho 
Avork  in  the  construction  branch  of  the  electrical  industry.  They  had 
one  project  that  required  550  men  and  aa’c  recruited  men  from  A’ari- 
ous  jiarfs  of  the  country. 

That  project  is  uoav  doAvn  to  about  150  men  and  those  felloAvs  have 
all  migrated  out  again  to  the  four  corners,  at  their  OAvn  expense. 
Senator  INIiijjkin.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  AVegner. 

Mr.  AVegner.  You  are  entirely  welcome.  Senator.  I hope  I have 
given  you  the.  information  you  are  looking  for. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Thank  you. 

The  next  Avitness  is  Dr.  Martha  Eliot. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  M.  D.,  ASSOCIATE  CHIEF  OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Senator  Mileikin.  AVill  you  state  your  name,  please.  Doctor,  and 

A’our  iirofessional  connections?  ^ , 

‘ Dr.  Eliot.  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Children  s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  I am  in  charge  of  the  health 
and  medical  seiA’ices  that  are  deA’eloped  through  the  cooperatiA’e 
Federal-Stare  ]U’ogram  under  title  A"  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
also  other  health  services  and  studies  made  by  the  Children  s Bureau. 
I am  a pediatrician  by  experience  and  training. 

Senator  AIillikin.  Doctor,  go  ahead  with  your  statement  in  your 

oAvn  Avav.  . , . , . , , ^ 

Dr.  Eliot.  I have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  problem  ot 

the  shortage  of  physicians  that  has  been  deA’eloping  in  this  countiy 
as  a result  of  the  ‘avui-  situation  and  the  AvithdraAval  of  physicians 
from  ciA’ilian  life  into  the  military  seiwices. 

For  more  tban  a year  there  have  been  reports  of  increasing  short- 
age  of  physicians  and  consequently  reduced  health  service  and  medi- 
cal care  to  mothers  and  children.  During  the  past  8 months  this 
shortage  has  hecome  acute  in  many  military  and  industrial  areas.  In 
many  7ireas  the  number  of  physicians  Avas  inadequate,  even  for  the 
pre-war  jiopulation.  d'he  AvithdraAval  of  physicians  for  the  armeil 
services  has  exaggerated  many  times  the  effects  of  the  earlier  shortage. 

The  situatioir  is  serious  in  many  places.  In  some  areas  the  only 
remaining  ]ffiysicians  arc  over  65  years  of  age;  some  report  office 

practice  onlv.  . i i i i 

In  response  to  a recent  (piestionnaire  sent  out  to  the  htate  health 

officers  bv  one  of  iheir  number— Dr.  Felix  J.  Underwood,  executive 
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otiicpi'  of  the  MLssis.si})j)i  State  Board  of  Health — the  following  in- 
lorniatiou  on  n<*ed  for  health  and  medical  sei’vice  was  obtained.  It  is 
h(‘re  reimrted  with  Dr.  Underw<KKrs  ])ei-inission. 

1 hirty-thi'ee  health  othcers  replied;  of  these  25  reported  that  there 
was  a shortajife  of  [)hysicians  in  one  oi'  more  areas  of  their  States; 
18  health  ollicers  specitied  a shortage  in  82  areas;  12  others  stated  that 
the  shortaj>e  eoveied  the  whole  State  or  extended  to  many  areas  and 
small  communities.  I would  like  to  instu't  in  the  record  the  individual 
statements  made  by  the  State  health  officers  with  respect  to  their 
States. 

Senator  Millikin.  Do  you  wi.^h  to  read  them  or  do  you  want  to 
ha\  e them  imserted  in  the  I’ecord^ 

Dr.  Eliot.  As  you  like. 

Senator  Millikix.  Do  as  you  wish,  please. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Alabama  : Only  Jetfersc-n  County  (Birmingham)  meets 
the  quota  of  physicians.  Could  use  physicians  in  remaining  (16  coun- 
ties. Shortage  in  rural  counties  befo)e  the  war. 

Delaware:  State  as  a whole  has  lost  one-fourth  of  ])hysicians — 
never  were  too  many.  Formerly  10  pediatricians  and  all  but  2 are 
assigned  to  militarv  dutv. 

Florida:  Serious  shortage  in  many  aivas  of  State.  Survey  now 
being  done  and  refresher  courses  to  be  given  to  retired  physicians  to 
equip  them  for  ]>ractice. 

Georgia  : Xumerous  places.  Changing  situations.  Particular  short- 
age around  cantonment  aieas  and  in  many  rural  areas  where  need  has 
existeil  for  a long  time. 

Indiana:  True  of  almost  everv  rural  countv  in  the  State  and  of 
cities  with  jiossible  exception  of  Indiana})olis.  The  sjiecialists,  obstet- 
ric. and  pediatric,  are  hardest  hit. 

Kentucky:  Gallatin  County,  no  physician;  population  4,307.  I^iee 
County.  10,860 — two  physicians.  In  10  counties  ])opulation  indicates 
that  1-1.500  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Committee  not  met; 
elderly  and  retired  physicians  counted  in  number  of  physicians  in 
counties. 

Mississippi:  Never  has  had  enough  jihysicians  in  rural  areas  and 
even  in  the  urban  areas  before  the  war  Approximately  1.300  physici- 
ans for  a population  of  over  2.000,00(1  and  3,000  mid  wives  delivering 
over  24.000  births  each  year.  The  military  authorities  have  depleted 
the  State  of  young  jihysicians  including  essential  public  health  per- 
sonnel. 

New  Mexico : There  is  a need  in  smaller  counties  where  no  physicians 
are  available.  “Travel  restrictions  interfere  with  use  of  professional 
|iersonnel  in  neighboring  communities.” 

North  Carolina:  In  practically  every  case  in  the  country  sections 
M'here  an  established  county  pi'actitioner  has  died  and  his  place  is  not 
filled.  War  situation  has  made  conditions  worse. 

Tennes.see : The  shortage  is  very  ob\'ious. 

Washington:  Most  areas  in  the  State  are  feeling  the  shortage  of 
}>hysicians,  particularly  obstetricians  and  pediatricians. 

Fifteen  States  reported  that  physicians  could  be  placed  to  give 
medical  care  in  areas  where  there  was  a shortage;  of  these  9 States 
estimated  a need  for  some  900  physicians. 

Twenty-three  States  reported  a shortage  of  health  officers  and  stated 
they  could  place  200. 
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Shortage  of  funds  to  meet  maternal  and  child-health  rnaals  in  in- 
dustrial defen.se  areas  Mas  reported  by  23  State  health  officers  out  of 
33  replying,  and  insufficient  funds  for  militaiy  tireas  by  24  health 
officers. 

Child-health  clinics  were  needed  in  26,  States,  prenatal  clinics  in 
25  States,  hospital  care  for  maternity  ])atients  in  24  States,  hospital 
care  for  children  in  26  States,  clinics  for  sick  children  in  11  States. 

Of  33  States,  IT  imported  95  areas  whei'e  dM’ellings  should  be  re- 
modeled for  maternity  homes  or  annexes  to  hospitals.  Two  other 
States  re[)orted  extensive  need  for  this  type  of  work. 

In  rei)orts  fi'om  33  States,  31  State  health  officers  re})orted  areas 
in  "which  additional  maternal  and  child  health  services  or  medical 
services  for  mothers  and  children  or  both  types  of  service  are  needed. 

Five  State  health  officers  reported  State-wide  need,  as  follows: 
Florida.  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  and  South  Cai’olina. 

Twenty-tlu'ee  State  health  officers  reported  147  areas  in  whicli  there 
was  need  for  such  services  as  folloAvs: 

Alabama:  Coffee  County.  (Enterprise).  Mobile  County,  Talladega 
County.  Etowah  County  (Gadsden),  Madison  County  (Huntsville), 
Lauderdale  ('ounty  (Florence),  Colbert  County  (Tuscumbia-Shef- 
field),  Calhoun  County  (Decatur) , Limestone  County  ( Athens).  Cal- 
houn (\)unty  (Anniston),  and  Baldwin  County  (Foley,  Fairhope, 
Kobcrtsdale) . 

Arizona  : Bellernont  and  Phoenix. 

Arkansas,  Little  Bock,  Fort  Smith.  Texarkana,  Pine  Bluff.  El 
Dorado.  C’amden,  Blvtheville,  Walnut  Ridge.  Newport,  and  Stutt- 


giirt. 

California:  Napa  County,  Marin  County,  Solano  County,  Conti-a 
Costa  County,  Alameda  County,  IMonterey  County,  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Los  Angeles  County,  San  Diego 
County,  Riverside  County.  Sacramento  County,  and  Yuba  County. 

Delaware:  Delaware  City  (near  Fort  Du  Pont),  and  Wilmington. 

Georgia : Atlanta,  Columbus,  Macon,  Augusta,  Hinesville,  and  Sa- 
vannah. Also  possibly  Albany,  Valdosta,  Moultrie,  Bainbridge, 
Americus,  and  Waycross. 

Idaho : Kootenai  and  Ada. 

Iowa:  Des  INIoines,  Sioux  City,  Burlington,  Dubuque,  Ottumwa, 
Davenport,  and  Cedar  Rapids. 

Kansas:  Cherokee  County.  Sedgwick  County.  Johnson  County, 
Labette  County,  Salino  County,  Riley  County,  Geary  County,  and 
Wyandotte  County. 

Kentucky:  Louisville.  Jefferson  County.  Hardin  Count}’,  Campbell 
County,  Henderson  County,  Union  County.  Boyd  County,  Fayette 
County,  Madison  County, ‘Rowan  County,  Christian  County. 

Louisiana:  Shreveport,  Alexandria,  Monroe,  Lake  Charles,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  New  Orleans. 

Maryland:  Elkton  and  Middle  River. 

M a.sachusetts : Cape  Cod. 

Michigan : INIason  County,  Cddi)pewa  County.  ^Midland  ('ounty. 
Saint  Clair  Comity,  Waslitenaw  C'ounty,  Wayne  County.  Monroe 
County,  Ingham  County,  Muskegon  County.  Bay  County.  Saginaw 
County,  Genesee  C'ounty,  Oakland  County,  Calhoun  County,  Kalama- 
zoo County,  St.  Joseph  County,  Berrien  County,  Macomb  County, 
Lenawee  County. 
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Missouri:  Jefferson  Barracks  ami  St.  Louis  County,  Phelps  County^ 
Pulaski  County,  Laclede  County,  Jasper  Countv,  Xewton  County, 
Platte  County. 

New  Mexico:  Koswell,  Deming,  Albuquerque,  Gallup,  and  Carls- 


North  Carolina:  Wilniin*;ton. 

Ore<j;on : Multnomah  County,  Umatilla  County,  Polj'C  County,  Ben- 
ton County. 

Khode  Island : Providence, 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  Falls,  Sturjjis,  Rapid  City,  Hot  Springs, 
Provo. 

Tennessee:  Knox  County,  Montgomery  County.  Blount  County, 
Washington  County.  Gibson  County.  Coffee  County.  Henry  County, 
Sevier  County,  Sullivan  County,  Shidby  County,  Warren  County, 
Hawkins  County. 

Texas:  Texarkana,  Brownwood,  Orange,  Paris,  Bastrop,  and  Har- 
ris Countv. 

AVashington:  Ephrata  area,  Fort  Warden  area.  Fort  Lawton  area, 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Spokane,  and  Bnanerton  area. 

Three  State  health  officers  indicated  such  need  as  follows: 

Virginia:  Numerous  rural  areas. 

AVest  Virginia:  In  industrial  areas  where  hospital  beds  are  inade- 
quate. Survey  is  being  made, 

AA^isconsin:  Child  health  conferences  were  discontinued  because  of 
lack  of  personnel. 

To  me  thei'e  is  great  need  for  an  over-all  national  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  physicians  if  children  and  imhhers  are  to  receive 
medical  care  and  health  service.  The  withdrawal  of  })ediatricians 
and  obstetricians  from  civilian  ]U‘actice  for  the  Army  should  stop  as 
should  also  the  wdthdrawal  of  maternal  and  child  health  directors  or 
])ediatric  or  obstetric  consultants  in  State  health  departments. 

Fourteen  obstetric  and  pediatric  consultants  from  the  maternal- 
and  child-health  divisions  in  the  following  Stale  health  agencies  are 
now  in  military  servi('e  : 

Alabama,  Arkansa.s,  California.  Florida,  Illinois.  iMaryland.  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Tennessei'.  anti  Texas. 

Nine  diiectors  of  maternal-  and  child-health  divisions  have  left  for 
military  service  or  other  duties  related  to  the  war : Alaska,  Colorado, 
Georgia.  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  South  Carolina,  and 
ATrmont. 

The  withdrawal  of  pediatricians  and  obstetricians  from  civilian 
practice  in  large  numbers  has  left  many  areas  poorly  [)rovided.  Dr. 
Grulee,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Academy  t>f  Pediatrics,  tells 
me  that  many  large  areas  have  been  denuded  of  jjediatricians  and 
many  have  been  taken  away  from  neces.sary  and  lar.'ie  responsibilities. 

In  the  membership  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatricians  there 
are  only  400  Avho  are  under  45  years  of  age.  At  present  *205,  who  for 
the  most  }>art  are  under  45,  are  in  military  service  and  moie  are  being 
taken  daily.  This  represents  only  jaii  t of  the  pediatricians  who  have 
left  civilian  practice. 

There  is  a real  need  to  have  these  groups  of  physicians  rej)resented 
< n any  over-all  agency  that  attempts  to  distribute  or  relocate  physicians 
in  the  country.  The  pediatricians  base  never  been  given  any  recogni- 
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lion  on  a national  board  concerned  with  jiroblems  of  procurement  and 
a.s.signnient  of  physicians  and  yet  they  know  and  could  re])resent  in  a 
]ieculiarly  litling  way  the  needs  of  a large  group  of  the  civilian 
p(^i|)ulation. 

1 believe  that  some  redistribution  of  i)hysicians  in  this  country  is 
very  necessary  today,  and  that  it  will  be  essential  to  give  authority 
to  .some  Federal  agency  to  accomplish  it.  Delinite  assignment  on  a 
salai'V  basis  will  be  necessary — in  some  cases  full  time,  in  others  part 
lime  mav  be  satisfactory — allowing  the  physician  to  pi-actice  part  time. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  more  fully  pro- 
cedures which  will  conserve  the  time  of  )»hysicians,  which  will  make 
it  ])ossible  for  two  or  more  jihysicians  to  see  a number  of  ambulatory 
])atients  in  a clinic  at  one  lime,  and  within  easy  reach  of  each  others 
advice  and  consultation. 

If  mateinity  patients  could  be  hospitalized  more  generally — espe- 
cially in  rural  areas — time  of  ])hysicians  wtjuld  be  conserved  and  care 
of  waunen  would  be  more  satisfactory.  Today  many  women  cannot 
depend  on  having  the  attention  of  a })hysician  all  through  labor  be- 
cause the  })hysician  cannot  give  the  necessary  amount  of  time  to  any 
one  {latient.  In  some  areas,  where  physicians  are  greatly  reduced  in 
number  women  are  being  forced  to  enqtloy  untrained  midwives.  In 
some  areas  nurses  are  having  to  act  as  midwives. 

Maternity  wards  and  hos])itaIs  are  gretitly  overcrowded  in  many 
of  the  large  war-itidiistry  areas  with  the  resuit  that  physicians  cannot 
get  their  jiatients  into  hospitals. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  number  of  obstetricians  and  pediatricians 
to  serve  the  civilians  is  increasing,  not  decreasing.  The  birth  rate  is 
rising,  in  1941  it  was  the  highest  recorded  since  19.30.  It  is  estimated 
there  will  be  2.SOO.OOO  births  in  current  year,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  million  in  2 to  3 years.  There  are  already  signs  that 
the  infant  mortality  rate  may  be  going  up. 

I have  a report,  for  instance,  from  Dr.  Bundeson,  health  officer  of 
Chicago,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  city  of 
Chicago  instead  of  falling  as  it  has  in  recent  years  would  rise  one  or 
two  points  this  year.  lie  attributes  that  to  an  increased  number  of 
])remat lire  births. 

Pediatricians  and  obstetricians  have  never  been  well  distributed; 
they  iire  concentrated  in  large  cities;  less  than  3 percent  of  pediatri- 
cians and  le.ss  than  2 percent  of  obsteti  icians  in  places  of  less  than 
.10.000.  The  nee<l  for  a better  distribution  is  even  more  urgent  now 
than  before  withdrawal  for  Army  service — should  serve  as  consultants 
and  diagnosticians  in  clinics  covering  more  territory  than  formerly. 

A careful  ])lan  .should  be  woi'ked  out  to  provide  Nation-wide  cover- 
age in  this  way — salaried  positions  will  be  necessary. 

Alany  pediatricians  have  been  taken  into  Army — many  of  them 
contrary  to  their  own  best  judgment.  No  one  wants  to  deprive  the 
men  in  the  sei-vice  of  proper  care,  but  the  morale  of  the  men  in  the 
armed  forces  will  not  be  improved  if  their  wives  and  children  are  not 
properly  cared  for.  Alost  pediatricians  realize  that  their  training  is 
most  effectively  used  .serving  the  children  in  the  civilian  population. 

Public  pressure  and  the  pressure  of  reciaiiting  officers  has  been  hard 
to  resist.  The  existence  of  some  form  of  concrete  recognition,  insignia 
to  show  that  they  wei-e  particii^ating  in  a worth  while  and  appropriate 
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way  in  the  war  elTort  when  tliey  reniaii  ed  in  civilian  life,  wonhl  have 
kej)t  many  pediatricians  from  entei  inji  the  Army.  The  public  conld 
be  taught  to  respect  such  service. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  [>ast  war  recognition  of  the  contribution 
of  such  physicians  Avould  also  be  necessary.  INIany  j)hysicians  have 
told  me  that  they  would  gladly  be  assigned  to  duty  in  civilian  life, 
but  they  want  to  be  assigned  by  some  authority  and  given  ap|)ropriate 
recognition,  and  though  many  may,  they  do  not  all  want  a iiidfoiiii. 

I have  here  with  me  also  a set  of  exauiples  of  need  for  medical  and 
mii'sing  services  that  have  been  I'epoi  ted  to  the  C’hildreirs  Ihireau 
staff  in  connection  with  the  advisory  services  I'endered  under  title  V, 
parts  1 and  2 of  the  Social  Security  Act — ]\Iaternal  and  Child  Health 
Services  and  Services  to  Cri})pled  Chddren. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  situation  i)i  many  aieas. 
Much  additional  material  could  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Publ  ic  Health  Service. 

I don't  know  whether  von  want  me  to  take  the  time  to  read  this 
into  the  record. 

Senator  Millikin.  Yon  use  your  own  judgment  on  that,  Doctor. 
We  can  insert  it  in  the  record,  or  we  wdl  be  glad  to  have  it  read  now. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I would  like  to  read  it  then. 

Senator  Miu.ikix.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Washington  State:  To))!  lation  today:  Bremerton  and 
Kitsap  County,  T7,00O;  formei-ly.  44.0UU;  increase  of  To  percent  since 
July  1940.  Physicians  today,  24;  foi'inerly,  JO.  Today  there  are 
only  15  physicians  in  active  |)ractice.  or  1 for  5,OUO  people.  About  six 
times  as  high  as  the  average  for  the  country  before  the  defense  period. 

A full-time  public  health  unit  was  established  in  Kitsap  County 
recently,  but  the  staff  is  very  limited.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Ser  vice  has  assigned  a county  health  officer.  In  June  1942, 
four  ptiblic  health  nurses  were  serving  the  total  jiopulation,  or  1 to 
19,000  people.  So  much  of  their  time  is  given  over  to  inspecting 
sanitary  arrangements  in  tiaiiler  camps  that  little  time  can  be  given 
to  maternal  and  child  health  activities. 

An  investigation  into  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
schools  indicates  that  the  enrollment  has  increased  almost  100  jier- 
cent  during  the  past  year.  This  would  indicate  that  the  population 
increase  is  not  one  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  men  and 
women  in  the  industrial  area,  but  is  aUo  brought  about  by  increased 
families  in  Bremerton. 

, There  are  no  beds  available  in  the  hosiiital  for  pediatric  care  and 
yet  there  are  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  .‘schools.  Approval  of  a 125-bed  hos[)ital  was  made  under 
the  Lanham  Act.  However,  construction  was  not  started  and  with 
present  jiriorities  it  .seems  unlikely  that  the  hospital  will  be  built. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  child-health  conferences  held 
within  the  area  nor  are  there  clinics  to  provide  ])renatal  care.  It  is 
common  report  that  jiregnant  women  wait  for  hours  in  physicians’ 
offices  and  frequently  are  told  to  return  in  3 months  or  so  when  the 
doctor  will  have  time  to  examine  them. 

From  our  information,  it  is  obvious  that  the  health  facilities  in 
this  area  need  immediate  correction  if  the  dangers  attendant  iqion 
lack  of  medical  care  and  hospital  facilities  are  to  be  avoided. 
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A reimrt  from  the  county  health  officer  states  that  women  tire  being- 
delivered  in  one  doctor's  office  and  sent  home  in  24  hours.  <.lten  to 
cabins,  trailers,  or  shacks  without  proper  supervision.  I here  l^ 
great  need  for  nursing  care. 

California  : Vallejo  (Solano  Countv).  The  population  of  this  town 
has  increased  from  about  22.()()U  before  the  emergency  to  i 4.0(10  at  this 
time.  In  April  1942  there  were  2H  physicians  practicing  in  this  city. 
(,r  1 for  about  every  2,000  persons.  One  physician  had  recently  been 
withdrawn  for  military  duty.  Xo  new  ])hysicians  had  come  to  the 
country  to  prtictice  until  very  recently  when  a iiediatrician  has  been 
transferred  from  the  citv  of  Oakland— an  arrrangement  which  was 
made  through  the  California  procurement  and  assignment  committee. 
This  Iiediatrician  will  be  able  not  only  to  serve  the  ]ieople  who  can  pay 
but  should  assist  the  county  health  department  in  the  organization  of 

child-health  conferences.  n-i  i 

Unfortunately,  no  child-health  conferences  have  been  established. 
I am  told  that  the  local  medical  society  is  opposing  their  estabh.sh- 
ment.  There  are  no  prenatal  clinics.  Recently  I was  told  tluit  doc- 
tors' offices  are  so  crowded  with  prenatal  patients  that  women  have 

to  stand  in  line  to  get  in.  , . 

There  is  a full-time  health  officer  and  four  public  health  nurses  to 

serve  the  present  population. 

There  is  need  for  an  additional  general  hos]ntal  and  request  tor 
funds  for  construction  of  such  a hospital  has  been  made  under  the 
Community  Facilities  Act.  Though  approval  is  reasonalily  certain. 

construction  has-not  started.  ... 

There  is  need  for  organizing  maternity  care  in  this  city,  i hP 

county  health  officer  has  m>t  seen  how  it  could  be  doiie.  IMore  physi- 
cians  are  needed  to  handle  routine  medical  care  of  civilian  population, 
and  special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  obstetric  practice.  There 
are  only  15  available  maternity  beds  in  the  county  liospital  22  miles 
from  Vallejo  and  5 maternity  beds  in  Vallejo  hospital.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  30  to  40  more  maternity  beds  are  needed. 

Texas:  Three  of  the  five  physicians  on  the  staff  of  the  State  niater- 
nal  and  child  health  division  are  now  in  military  service.  The  fourth 
physician  is  now  practicing  medicine  in  an  area  where  a physician 
was  urgently  needed. 

Orange  County:  The  population  of  this  county  has  doubled  during 
the  past  2 years  until  it  is  now  approximately  40,000.  There  are  only 
0 physicians  serving  this  population.  Practically  impossible  for  the 
new  jieople  who  have  come  to  this  area  to  obtain  any  medictil 

attention.  . . 

' New  IMexico:  Deniing.  N.  ^fex. : There  are  only  3 physicians  in 

this  county  for ‘a  civilian  ])opulation  of  approximately  12.0O0— 
one-third  of  which  population  has  arrived  since  the  Avar  began. 

Louisiana:  Rapides  Parish,  including  Alexandria  and  Pineville: 
Population  noAv  e.stimated  to  be  135,000  Avith  only  33  practicing  phy- 
sicians, 26  having  been  lost  to  military  service. 

Tennessee:  Milan  defense  area  including  Gibson.  ^ladison.  and 
Carroll  Counties:  The  number  of  physicians  decreased  from  30  on 
July  1,  1941.  to  62  in  August  1942,  Avith  23  having  left  for  niilitary 
service  and  5 iieAv  physicians  haAung  moved  in.  During  this  Cime 
there  Avas  a 12-percent  increase  in  the  pojiulation.  Many  of  the 
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remaining  physicians  are  old  and  seriously  over\vorke<l.  riie  town  of 
d’renton  with  a population  of  4,000  and  a Uiiekly  poi)ulated  surround- 
ing area  has  one  physician,  aged  GO. 

In  Mem[)his,  Tenn.,  and  Shelby  County  the  nurses  on  home 
delivery  nursing  service  to  assist  physicians  are  now  actually  deliv- 
ering many  of  the  women  themselves  when  no  doctor  is  available. 

Delaware:  The  town  of  Xew  Castle  with  a population  of  4.414  is  at 
pre.sent  without  any  practicing  phy.'-icians.  The  well-child  confer- 
ence in  this  community  has  been  closed. 

There  ai’e  no  orthopedic  surgeons  now  in  the  entire  State.  When- 
ever services  are  provided  they  must  be  obtained  from  Philadelphia. 

Only  one  resident  physician  remains  at  the  Xemoiirs  Hospital  for 
crippled  children  and  he  is  expected  to  leave  for  military  service 
in  the  near  future.  If  he  does  it  is  (luestionable  whether  or  not  this 
institution — which  has  85  beds  for  crippled  children — can  be  kept 
open. 

Maine.  In  Lewiston  the  only  pediatrician  has  entered  military 
service  which  has  x’esulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  clinic  for 
children  with  heart  disease  and  the  hospitalization  of  such  children 
which  has  been  provided  tinder  the  program  of  the  State  health 
department. 

Vermont.  The  only  orthopedic  surgeon  in  the  State  has  left  for  the 
armed  forces  which  means  that  all  crippled  children  in  Vermont  will 
have  to  be  sent  out  of  the  state  for  treatment. 

Xew  York:  A verbal  communication  from  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  in  Xew  York  State  recently  brought  the  informa- 
tion that  the  New  York  State  Reconstruction  Home  at  West  Haver- 
straw  will  probably  have  to  close  in  the  near  future.  This  insti- 
tution has  310  beds  and  gives  surgical  and  hospital  care  to  crip])led 
children  from  all  over  the  state.  Orthopedic  surgeons  of  New  York 
City  who  have  been  on  the  stall'  of  this  institution  for  many  years 
are  no  longer  available  for  service  because  of  the  ])ressure  of  their 
duties  in  New  York  City.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  resident 
physicians  for  the  home.  The  resident  stah'  is  severely  depleted 
and  may  vanish  altogether. 

Florida:  Jacksonville  (Duval  County)  in  the  last  2 years  has  had 
an  increase  in  population  of  43  percent  and  the  birth  rate  has  in- 
creased 300  percent  during  the  past  3 years.  However,  the  number 
of  physicians  practicing  in  Duval  (.'ounty  has  been  reduced  from 
150  in  1941  to  112  in  August  1942. 

The  consultant  was  told  that  many  of  the  general  practitioners 
in  this  county  who  had  in  the  past  been  doing  obstetric  work  have 
had  to  give  up  that  part  of  their  practice  because  they  had  become 
so  busy  they  were  no  longer  able  to  give  time  to  maternity  cases. 
Due  t(»  scarcity  of  phy.sicians  the  city  health  department  has  had  to 
limit  the  child  health  conferences  and  prenatal  clinics  for  residents 

This  will,  of  course,  exclude  the  wives  and  childi'en  of  enlisted 
men,  if  they  were  not  residents.  The  obstetricians  are  so  busy  with 
their  private  practice  that  they  stated  they  could  not  take  on  addi- 
tional cases  at  this  time.  The  director  of  the  bureau  of  maternal 
and  child  health  has  resigned  to  enter  private  practice  leaving  no 
physician  on  the  maternal  and  child  he;ilth  statf  of  the  State  health 
<lepartment. 
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South  Caimliua:  There  is  marked  scarcity  of  physicians  in  soiue 
sections  of  this  State;  for  example,  there  are  lU.OOO  people  within 
the  city  of  Hieenville ; 80.000  if  the  population  of  outer  Greeny  die 
is  included,  but  there  are  only  T doctors  in  the  city  of  Greenville. 
Because  of  this  scarcity  of  doctoi's  the  county  health  officers  have 
asked  if  nurses  at  the  'maternity  shelter  could  be  certified  iis  mid- 
wives by  the  health  department  'to  deliver  the  normal  obstetric  cases 

at  the  shelter.  • , o.  * 

Geoi-f^ia  : There  are  only  G qualihed  orthopedic  surgeons  in  the  State 

at  present.  Five  of  these  are  in  .Atlanta  and  one  at  W iiim  Spi  ings 
Foundation.  Full-time  phvsicians  are  needed  for  both  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  maternal  amrcliild  health  program  in  the  health  d«.;part- 
ment  and  the  administration  of  the  crippled  children  s program  in  tlie 

deiiartment  of  welfare.  , ... 

Illinois:  There  are  now  onlv  four  orthopedic  surgeons  practicing  in 

Illinois  outside  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago.  (Information 
as  of  last  week.)  Approximately  half  of  the  total  number  ( 3.  ) ortho- 
pedic surgeons  in  the  State  have  been  called  into  the  armed  services. 
Last  week,  the  State  agency  reported  that  they  were  now  having  difn- 
ciiltv  fretting  orthopedists  to  staff  the  clinics  in  down-.^tate  Illinois 
and’ that  thev  were  having  to  make  arrangements  at  the  last  minute 
for  anv  orth'opedic  surgeon  they  could  get  to  conduct  a c inic  as  the 
orthop'edists  that  are  left  in  Chicago  are  so  busy  that  thev  do  not 
want  to  go  into  down-State  Illinois  for  these  clinics,  and  the  tour  who 
are  left  in  down-State  Illinois  cannot  conduct  these  cbmes.  I he 
Illinois  crippled  children's  program  had  jnovided  ]iediatricians  in 
many  of  their  crippled  children's  clinics.  Now  the  apney  reports 
that  ■'it  is  having  difficulty  getting  pediatricians  to  staff  the  crippled 

children’s  clinics.  . . . , t i 

West  Virginia:  In  the  past,  the  Vest  5 irginia  crippled  childrens 

nroirram  has  ii.sed  14  orthopedic  surgeons,  one  of  these  surgeons  coin- 
ing from  Baltimore  to  conduct  clinics.  On  Octobiy  19.  we  received 
a letter  from  the  State  agency  informing  us  that  G of  the  13  orthopedic 
Mir<mons  in  the  State  had  been  called  into  the  armed  services,  ibe 
State  agency  has  had  to  combine  clinic  districts  and  rearrange  clinics 
as  well  as  'make  a rearrangement  of  plans  for  hospitalization  tor 
crimiled  children  throughout  the  State  because  of  the  loss  of  ortho- 
pedic simreons.  Half  the  number  of  orthopedic  surgeons  are  no^^ 
Trying  to  carry  on  the  work  for  crippled  children  s services  as  well  as 

doing  all  orthoiiedic  private  practice  in  the  State.  • , 

Puerto  Rico:  Up  until  September  1942.  .)0  physicnui.s  in  1 ueito 
Rico  had  been  called  into  the  military  service.  All  of  these  phyM- 
cians  were  in  the  Reserve  Corps.  During  .September  1942  plans 
were  then  being  made  by  the  Insular  Ih'ocurement  and  Assignment 
Service  to  call  52  additional  physicians  into  the  service  by  January  i, 
1943  All  of  these  52  phvsicians  are  to  be  single  men  under  3.)  yeais 
of  a'cre  xVt  the  beginniiig  of  the  war.  there  were  only  about  o2.. 
idiysmians  in  Puerto  Rico.  By  January  1.  1943  it  is  expecte.l  that 
1()5  ,,r  about  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  physicians  on  the 
island,  will  be  in  militarv  service.  Even  before  the  war  started,  tliere 
were  not  enough  physicians  in  Puerto  Rico  to  provide  medical  care 
but  for  a fraction  of  the  population. 
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Xew  5Iexico.  West  Texas,  Arizona:  An  area  of  more  than  500.(H)0 
square  miles  from  Phoenix,  Ai'iz.,  to  Austin,  Tex. — and  fi-om  t lie  Mexi- 
can boi'der  to  Denver.  Colo.,  is  now  without  a (jiialified  orthojiedie 
surgeon  (and  only  1 of  the  4 in  .Vrizona  remained  in  the  State  as  of 
October  il.  11)42),  six  orthopedic  sui-;^eons  from  this  area  having 
entered  militai'v  service. 

1 he  surgical  care  of  crippled  childriu  will  either  no  lonjxer  he  avail- 
able to  these  vast  areas  or  the  most  critical  cases  must  be  sent  long 
distances  for  care. 

Indiana:  Both  orthopedic  .surgeons  in  Fort  M'ayne  were  called  into 
the  armed  forces  last  summer.  In  order  to  continue  crippled  childrens* 
i-linics  and  the  hosjiitalization  of  crippled  children  in  this  area  (one 
of  the  three  centers  for  the  treatment  of  crippled  children  in  the  State) 
it  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  utilizing  the  services  of 
two  (jualified  general  surgeons  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  quali- 
fied orthopedic  surgeons  from  Indianapolis.  This  meant  that  2 or- 
thopedists from  Indianajmlis  made  a trip  to  Fort  Wayne  once  a month. 

Now  oni'  of  the  Indianapolis  ortho])edic  surgeons,  who  has  been 
guiing  to  Fort  AVayne.  has  been  called  into  the  Anuy  and  left  the 
State  during  the  Aveek  of  Nov'ember  9.  .\i-rangements  have  been  made 
for  anothei’  orthopedic  surgeon  in  Indiamqmlis  to  go  up  to  Fort 
M ayne.  Init  he  aece])ted  this  ivsponsibility  Avith  the  understanding  that 
he  could  not  continue  making  trips  to  Fort  Wayne  if  his  Avoi-k  in 
Indianapolis  became  heavier. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Riley  IIos])ital  TTiit  (IndianajAolis)  Avill  be 
called  into  service  very  shortly  and  when  this  is  done,  tAvo  more 
orthopedists  from  Indianapolis  Avill  go  into  the  armed  services,  '\^’hen 
this  happens  there  Avill  be  5 qualified  orthopedists  in  Indiamqxilis 
and  tAvo  in  South  Bend.  There  are  no  other  orthopedists  in  the 
State. 

Mdieii  the  tAvo  orthopedists  from  P'ort  Wayne  Avei-e  called  into  the 
service,  considei-ation  was  given  to  establishijig  a ti-eatment  center 
for  crippled  children  in  Evansville,  hut  before  the.se  plans  could  be 
Avorked  out  the  only  orthopedist  in  Evarnsville  Avas  called  into  the 
service.  The  State  agency  has  felt  the  need  of  a treatment  center  in 
EAuinsville  for  some  time. 

Kentucky,  Hardin  County,  Fort  Knox  area:  Ratio  of  physicians 
to  population  has  decreased"^  from  1 to  1,600  in  1940  to  1 to  2,700  in 
1942. 

At  pre.sent  there  are  13  physicians  in  the  county,  only  2 of  whom  are 
under  45  vears  of  age. 

There  is  a serious  problem  of  pi-ovidiug  medical  care  to  2.000  fami- 
lies of  service  men  and  civilian  employees  living  ‘*off  the  post”  along 
38  miles  of  highway.  Maternity  care  is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
There  are  900  pregnant  Avomen  in  the  county;  180  are  AviA'es  of  service 
men  or  civilian  employees. 

A full-time  clinician  is  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  county 
health  department  .staff.  The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Knox  has 
been  asked  to  provide  trailers  to  be  utilizeil  for  ini{)rovised  maternity 
centers.  The  difficulties  of  Avorking  otit  a plan  for  a full-time  cliniciaii 
AA-ere  apj)reciated  but  the  county  health  officer  thought  a plan  could  be 
deA'eloped  Avith  the  local  physicians  if  .services  AA'ere  limited  to  depend- 
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cuts  of  sei'A'ice  men  and  to  those  situations  Avliere  no  other  ithysician  is 
available. 

Idaho.  Kootenai  County:  4'he  situation  ]ii  Kootenai  County  in  re- 
o'ard  to  maternal  aiul  child  health  is  serious  and  Aer\  little  is  being 

done  about  it.  i i 

There  has  been  a trebling  of  iiopulation,  a loss  in  numlier  of  doctors, 

no  iiicrea.se  in  hospital  or  clinic  facilities.  The  county  health  officer 
ex))resseil  int«*rest  (apparently  for  the  first  time)  in  the  establishment 
of  a prenatal  clinic  at  Coeur'd*  Alene  and  iwomi.sed  to  look  into  the 
matter.  He  also  agreed  to  try  to  establish  some  Avell-child  conferences 

near  the  larger  trailer  camps. 

Special  local  prohlenh'<.—l.  Trailer  camps:  The  enoriuoiis  increase 
in  poimlation  is  caused  by  an  in-migration  (if  15.000  to  20.000  workers 
for  the  construction  of  the  naval  base.  It  is  (estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 15,000  to  20.000  Avives  and  children  of  construction  Avorkers  have 
accompanied  them.  A large  part  of  this  new  ])opulation  lites  in 
trailer  camps,  of  Avhich  there  are  abriut  40 — 12  of  them  A'ery  large. 

Among  the  main  maternal  and  child-health  problems  for  these  camps 

are  the  folloAving : ^ i i 

(1)  Medical  and  dental  care:  Besides  the  shortage  of  doctors  and 

dentists,  the  factor  of  inaccessibility  operates.  Many  of  the  trailer 
camps  are  15  to  20  miles  from  Coeur  d'  Alene  Avhere  the  doctors  and 
dentists  are  located.  Transportation  is  not  usiuilly  available  to  the 
families,  since  the  men  driA’e  the  autos  to  Avork.  The  health  officer  had 
not  heard  of  one  home  visit  by  a doctor  to  a trailer  camp. 

(2)  Hospital  care:  Shortage  of  lieds  and  distance. 

(3)  Public-health  nursing:  No  public-health  nursing  visits  have 
been  made  to  families  in  trailer  camps,  according  to  the  health  offi(.‘cr. 

(4)  Child-health  clinics:  No  clinics  liaA'e  been  held  at  the  trailer 
camps,  and  the  health  officer  reports  that  lack  of  transportation  keeps 
the  trailer  families  from  attending  the  regular  clinics  in  toAvn. 

(5)  Prenatal  clinics:  None  held  in  the  county. 

(6)  Immunization:  The  health  officer  estimates  that  about  TO  per- 
cent of  the  trailer  children  have  not  been  immunized.  There  has  been 

no  mass  campaign  for  immunization. 

(7)  Nutritional  iiroblems:  Poor  cooking  facilities  lead  to  prepond- 
erance of  fried  foods  or  canned  foods.  No  refrigeration.  It  may  be 
]iresumed  th.at  special  help  should  be  given  trailer  families  to  main- 
tain adequate  diets  under  these  artificial  conditions. 

iNIost  milk  is  raAV. 

(8)  Contagion  : Several  epidemics  of  measles,  mumps,  and  chicken 

pox  have  alreadA"  occurred  this  summer. 

2.  School  health  : As  noted  above,  school  enrollments  have  ])robably 
doubled  or  tripled.  On  the  second  day  of  school  in  one  school  five 
children  Avere  sent  home  Avith  colds.  Upper  respiratory  infection  is 
reported  to  be  a serious  cause  of  absenteeism  among  construction  work- 
ers. and  promises  to  be  a serious  menace  to  the  health  of  school  children 

under  present  overcroAvcled  conditions. 

Health  services  should  be  taken  to  the  trailer  camps.  A public-health 
nurse  should  spend  at  least  one-half  a day  every  day  at  the  larger 
camiis.  Well-child  and  ju-enatal  clinics  should  be  taken  to  the  camps. 
5Iass  immunization  should  be  done  at  the  camps.  Sick-children  din- 
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ics  iiiul  home  to  trailer  familie'  slionld  be  made  available  l.»v 

public  ])liysicians  if  the  private  ju  actitiouers  cannot  assume  the  load. 
Additional  full-time  medical  and  public-health-nui'sino-  ])ersonnel 
would  lx‘  needed  for  such  a ]>roi»ram. 

( Hdahoma  : Durinu'  i he  ]»ast  4 months  health  problems  of  mothers  and 
children  arising!  out  of  national  tlcfcnse  eimuo’ency  in  (^)klidioma  have 
changed  considerably.  A .summary  of  these  ju'oblems  was  made  on 
April  7.  15*41.  Ifeferrin^f  to  this  summary,  it  is  noted  that  the  great- 
est ])roblem  at  that  time  was  a militaiy  area,  an  Army  ])ost,  situiited 
in  ('omauche  C'lnmty  near  Lawton.  Okla.  Durini*'  a relatively  short 
jHU'iod  of  time  this  Army  ])osl,  width  normally  consisted  of  7,b0l> 
military  men.  increased  to  45.000  men.  'I'he  ]io]nilatiou  of  the  town 
of  Lawton  increased  from  18.000  to  -J5.000.  The  po])ulation  of  the 
county  increased  from  40.000  to  lOO.OOO. 

The  active  practicint;:  ]>hysicians  in  l.iawton  decreased  from  14  to  12. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  shift  ini;  ]H)]ndation  resulteil  in  many  health 
probhuns;  namely,  increase  in  rent.  v<*ry  poor  housing,  especially  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  limits,  influx  of  pi'ost  itiites.  increase  in  ve- 
nereal ilisease.  increase  in  illegitimacy,  overcrowdimr  of  the  schools, 
and  increase  in  communicable  di.sease. 

The  State  health  department  took  active  steps  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
these  problems.  It  established  a county  health  unit  with  one  health 
officer,  four  saidtarium.s.  and  four  ]nd)lic-kealth  nurses  (1  to  25.000 
}>eople).  This  health  department  was  (‘stablished  shoitly  before  Aj)ril 
1,  1041.  but  was  p'eatly  understaffed.  There  was  no  healtli  oflicer  and 
only  two  of  the  four  ])roposed  saidtariums  and  two  of  the  four 
public-health  nui\ses.  Since  that  time,  however,  this  local  health  de- 
j)artment  has  been  staffed  and  is  oi)crating  efficiently.  The  senior 
nurse  is  snp])lied  by  I'.  S.  P.  H.  S. 

The  plan  for  maternal  and  child  health  services  for  this  health  de- 
partment is  as  follows:  'I'o  conduct  one  maternity  clinic  weekly  at 
Lawton,  which  is  only  a distance  of  2 miles  from  the  Army  post.  It  is 
planned  to  utilize  as  far  as  jmssible  the  two  small  hosjhtids — and  the 
Indian  hospital — in  develo])injr  antej)artum  atid  ])ostpartum  clinics  as 
an  out-])atient  service.  Clinical  services  for  infants  and  preschool 
children  will  be  administered  through  child-health  conferences  held 
at  recfular  intervals  at  strategic  points  throujxlmut  the  county.  In  all 
pi'obability  there  will  be  foui-  oi-  more  d'  these  child-health  conferences 
monthly. 

The  school-ajie  jri’ou])  will  i-eceive  medical  sendees  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  county,  and  concenti  ated  efforts  will  be  centei'ed  on  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth  grades  and  specially  referred  children. 

Xo  prenatal  clinics  have  been  e.stablished. 

IVe  have  recently  been  infoianed  that  there  is  to  be  established  in 
Mayes  County  a $52,000,000  powder  plant  near  the  toAvn  of  Choteau. 
Mayes  County  is  07ie  of  the  five  county  health  units  in  district  1.  The 
population  of  the  eTifii-e  cfuinty  is  21.000. 

The  town  of  Choteau — where  the  ])owder  plant  is  to  be  located — 
has  a population  of  ajijiroxiniately  5(X).  It  is  e.stimated  that  this  plant 
M ill  employ  between  C.OOO  and  10.000  civilian  Avorkers.  At  the  present, 
there  is  one  75-year-old  ))hysician  and  no  hospital  facilities.  The 
closest  hos])ital,  Avhich  is  veiy  small,  is  at  Claremore.  27  miles.  How- 
ever, the  closest  hospital  of  any  size  is  at  Tulsa,  a distance  of  40  miles. 
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d here  i'  anothei'  ho-^pital  at  Muskupee.  35  miles,  and  a small  one  at 
d'ahle(|uah.  30  miles. 

d'hc  toAvji  of  ('Imteau  is  situated  about  8 mdes  from  Powers  ( ounty 
and  0 miles  fr<im  Waironcf  County.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a lar^t- 
nmtdier  of  indi\  idtials  who  will  be  workdn<;  in  the  powdm-  jdanf  will 
re^-ide  in  these  two  counties. 

We  anticijiate  manv  health  problems  arising;  in  these  counties,  in 
which  there  is  no  full-time  local  health  department.  The  e-timated 
needs  in  this  area  will  be  at  least  2 health  officers.  3 sanitary  emjinei'rs. 
12  j)ublic-healt  ii  nurses,  and  3 clerks. 

California.  San  Dieoo:  The  influx  of  new  ]>ot>ulation  into  the  San 
Diepo  area  is  alreadv  creatin^^  problems  in  the  fiehl  of  maternal  and 
child  health.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  incinn- 
in<;  families  are  headed  by  youn"  healthy  adults  in  the  child-bearinfr 
at^‘  <;roup.  There  Avill  be  many  more  mothers  and  younjr  children 
]>er  mass  unit  of  the  jk'W  po]7ulation  than  in  the  old.  Already  it  has 
been  noted  that  since  Seiitember  1939  the  work  load  of  the  child- 
liy^iene  conferences  has  been  double<l.  This  extra  burden  is  beinj; 
caTed  for  somewhat  by  volunteer  .services  of  private  jihysicians.  but 
tnainly  by  lon^ei'  hours  7>f  woi’k  on  the  part  of  the  ])ediati'ician.  It  is 
felt  that  Avithout  further  sup])lemental  helji  a "reat  deal  of  the  need 
arising;  fi'om  national  defense  emei‘<;ency  Avill  not  b(»  adecjuatelA  met. 
In  addition,  the  nursinj;  time  aA'ailable  for  services  of  maternal  and 
child  health  is  not  nearlv  adequate  eA^en  for  normal  times. 

Idle  county  health  department  ofi'ers  prenatal  care  to  all  indi<rent 
AA'omen  re^ai'dless  of  I'esidencv.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a AAoman  in 
labor  to  present  herself  at  the  hospital  as  an  emerfieney  in  order  to 
receive  care,  as  this  is  arranged  in  advance  by  the  luydth  dei>artment. 
HoAvever.  Avith  hos])ital  beds  filleil,  it  is  <;oin<r  to  be  increasiniriy  diffi- 
cult to  make  necessarv  arrangements  for  those  Avho  do  not  fidfill  resi- 
denev  requirements.  ' The  V.  X.  A.  is  uoav  pre]iared  to  offer  hoine- 
deliA-erv  nursing  service  at  small  cost,  this  sup])lying  a real  need : for 
it  is  expected  that  the  incidence  of  home  deliveries  must  increase  before 
more  hosjiital  beds  are  made  available.  In  the  past  the  Armv  and 
XavY  have  suiijilied  medical  services  including  maternity  care  to  tami- 
lies  of  their  men.  The  staff  doctors  are  at  present  so  overAvorked  that 
this  service  no  loncei-  is  available,  even  to  AviA'es  of  officers. 

Hospital  beds  are  already  overcroAvded.  In  case  of  an  epidemic 
even  of  mild  proportions  there  would  be  no  extra  beds  and  undoubtedly 
emer'^enev  commandeering  of  other  buildings  Avould  have  to  be  made. 
The  beds'  available  for  communicable  disease  isolation  are  far  from 
adi'quate  for  tlie  laroe  percentage  of  increased  pqjuilation. 

The  pediatrician  of  the  county  health  unit  is  also  resjiousible  tor 
school  examinations  in  the  county  area.  As  an  example  of  the  addi- 
tional Avoi-k,  one  relatively  small  school  in  the  county  had  an  increa.se  ot 
70  children  over  last  years  enrollment.  Xo  doubt  this  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  of  ])opulation  influx. 

The  efficiency  of  the  maternal  and  child-health  iirogram  is  gomi;  to 
be  seriouslv  impaired  bv  tlie  necessity  of  stretchin*;  the  same  budjier 
over  a vastly  increased  I'lopulation  Avhose  needs  Avill  be  ])roportionately 

o-reater  in  this  very  field. 

‘ In  order  to  briuL^  this  maternal  and  child-liAonene  program  up  to 
reasonable  standards  to  meet  the  increased  needs,  the  services  of  a 
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l)iui-time  pediatriciilu  should  be  madu  available,  and  the  city  nursing 
slatf  shoukl  be  increased  at  least  50  pei'cent,  and.  if  doubled,  could  be 
utilized  Avith  great  prolil  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 

1 would  like  to  speak  of  one  special  need  which  has  been  created  by 
the  war  situation  and  that  is  the  need  for  maternity  care  for  wives 
of  men  m military  service  and  medical  care  for  their  children. 

Thirty-nine  State  health  tlepartimnits  have,  reque.sted  allotments 
from  the  Children's  Bureau,  now  totaling  $1,734,050.  to  provide 
obstetric  and  pediatric  medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  families  of 
men  in  military  service  dui'ing  the  fiscal  year  1943.  Plans  and  budgets 
for  beginning  these  sei’vices  have  already  been  I'eceived  and  approved 
by  the  Children's  Btii-eati  for  24  States.  These  24  States  requested  and 
have  received  for  immediate  use  $207, 495  and  have  estimated  that  $787,- 
U05  more  will  be  neetled  to  contimit^  tliese  services  during  the  current 
iiscal  year.  Fifteen  other  States  have  indicated  that  they  will  need 
$079,550  this  year  to  provide  medical  and  hosjtital  obstetric  and  pedi- 
atric care  for  wives  and  childi'en  of  men  in  military  service.  Plans  and 
budgets  will  be  submitted  by  these  additional  States  as  soon  as  there  is 
assurance  that  funds  will  be  available.  Seven  States  have  indicated 
no  need  or  are  studying  the  needs  in  their  resjiective  States.  Funds 
allotted  for  these  ])rograms  are  being  expended  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  only,  since  all  administrative  costs  are  absorbed  by  the 
existing  maternal  and  child-health  ])rograms  in  the  States. 

Xow.  as  to  the  proportion  of  married  men  in  military  service : Recent 
ollicial  reports  fi’om  the  Army  and  Xavy  show  that  in  the  United 
States  in  a military  force  of  5.000,000  men  a])proximately  20  percent, 
or  l.OOn.OOO,  will  be  married,  e.xclusive  of  commissioned  officers. 

Number  of  births  in  families  of  men  in  military  .service:  During 
May.  June,  and  July  of  1942  Maryland  re[)orted  that  4.G  iiercent  and 
Ijouisiana  rejiorted  4.4  jiercent  of  the  birth  certiffiaites  showed  the 
father  to  be  in  military  .service.  Other  States  would  doubtless  show 
similar  figures.  Probably  abonf  5 percent,  about  140,000.  of  the  ex- 
pe<4ed  number  of  births  in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1942,  will  be 
births  to  wives  of  men  in  military  .service. 

Regarding  the  need  for  care  near  Army  ])osts:  As  the  size  of  the 
^Viany  increases,  the  number  of  wives  and  children  of  the  men  in  service 
in  need  of  medical  care  will  also  increase.  The  problem  of  providing 
care  for  these  wives  and  children  is  serious  in  many  areas.  Many  of 
the  wives  are  nonresidents  and  therefore  not  eligible  for  certain  com- 
munity services.  Private  funds,  usually  through  the  Red  Cross,  have 
been  made  available  for  care  for  a number  of  these  women,  or  more 
often  for  the  cost  of  sending  them  hack  from  the  camps  to  their  home 
towns,  but  often  it  is  not  feasible  for  a wife  to  go  elsewhere.  As  the 
number  of  cases  increases,  jirivate  funds  have  proved  to  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  need  for  medical  and  hospital  care.  The  Army  has  been 
foi'ced  to  discontinue  in  many  areas  tht>  provision  of  medical  or  hospi- 
tal care  for  wives  and  children  of  service  men  which  it  usually  i)ro\'ides 
'during  ])eacetime.  Red  Cross  representatives  at  240  Army  po.sts  re- 
])orted  that  in  the  1 month  from  Jtdy  15  to  August  15.  1942.  3.262 
soldieis  requested  help  in  securing  maternity  care  for  their  wives;  39 
per'cent  of  these  requests  were  foi-  assistance  in  obtaining  care  for  wives 
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living  near  the  Ai'iny  post,  and  61  percent  were  requests  for  assistance 
in  obtaining  care  of  wives  living  in  another  State. 

As  to  the  need  for  cai'e  in  home  communities:  The  [)roblem  <J'  ma- 
ternity care  exi.Ms  not  only  near  the  camj)s,  but  also  in  maiiv  hom<* 
communities  where  wives  and  children  of  .service  men  ai'C  living  an<l 
M’here  ])ublic  provision  for  maternity  care  or  medical  care  of  children 
is  not  available  or  is  inadequate.  Private  funds  are  being  use<l  to 
some  extent,  but  provision  of  such  funds  is  not  uniform,  and  in  many 
])laces.  esj)ecially  in  small  communities  and  rnral  areas,  cannot  be  de- 
])ended  u]>on  to  assure  medical  and  hos|)ital  care.  Two  liundi'ed  and 
ninety-two  Red  C'ross  chaiTers  in  46  States — less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
totarnumber  of  cha])ters  in  the  United  States — during  the  month  of 
Augu.st  received  2.601  requests  from  soldiers’  or  sailors’  wives  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  maternity  care  or  care  for  their  sick  children. 
There  are  2.016  requests  for  aasistance  in  obtaining  maternity  medical 
care:  2.072  for  hospital  maternity  care;  244  for  medical  care  for  sick 
children,  and  122  for  hospital  care  for  sick  children. 

Dependents’  allowances  for  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers 
are  not  sufficient  unless  the  families  have  other  income  to  provide  for 
the  costs  of  maternity  care  and  care  of  sick  children.  The  allowance 
from  the  Government  for  the  wife  is  only  $28  a month,  for  the  wife 
and  one  child  $4(1  jjer  month,  with  $10  added  ff>r  eai'h  additional  child. 
To  these  amounts  ai’e  added  $22  a month  deducted  from  the  basic  pay 
of  tbe  .service  man.  ^laternity  care,  including  medical  and  hos])ital 
care  at  delivery  and  suitable  medical  and  nursing  services  during  ))reg- 
itancy  and  after  the  baby  is  born,  co.sts  on  an  average  at  lea.st  $70  or  $80 
j)er  case.  Medical  care  of  the  baby  during  the  first  year  of  life  costs 
on  the  avei'iige  at  least  $20  or  $30. 

In  connection  with  .steps  that  shoidd  be  taken  I would  like  to  make 
thi-ee  recommendation.s.  It  seems  to  me  that  first  there  should  be 
a plan  for  more  satisfacto)-y  distiabution  of  doctors  in  areas  that  are 
inade(iuately  served  at  this  time  and  that  in  connection  with  such 
])lanning  there  should  be  advance  planning  for  the  use  of  iloctoi-s 
when  they  return  from  the  Army.  First,  in  tax-siqiported  hospitals. 
There  is  great  need  for  competent,  well-trained  jJiysicians.  usually 
to  be  employed  on  a full-time  basis,  in  our  tax-su])ported  hospitals. 
And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  look  foi-wai-d  a,  bit  in  this  pro- 
gram <^tf  medical  care  for  which  we  hope*  plans  can  he  made,  that  that 
2S  one  way  in  which  the  program  of  care  for  the  people  could  be 
definitely  improved. 

Then  I Avould  like  to  suggest  that  during  this  ]>eriod  when  men 
aie  returning  from  the  Aiany  that  careful  plans  be  made  for  ])ost- 
graduate  training  of  the  younger  men  so  that  they  may  go  into 
these  public  services  and  do  more  effective  work. 

Second.  I believe  that  a program  of  health  and  medical  service 
should  be  developed  now  at  this  time  for  children  and  youth  of 
.vecondai'v  .school  age,  that  is,  our  young  people  from  14  to  18  year.s  of 
age.  ami  that  we  should  be  taking  more  vigorous  steps  to  i-ehal»ili- 
tate  tbe  youth  of  18  and  19  years  of  age.  A program  for  children 
and  youth  of  secondary  .school  age  started  notv  would  mean  that  when 
these  young  people  leave  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  Avar  imhistries.  or 
if  they  reach  the  age  for  military  service  in  the  Army,  that  they 
Avould  be  physically  better  equipped  to  do  their  Avork.  3Ve  know  that 
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today  many  of  these  young  people  are  in  industry  without  the  cor- 
rection of  the  conditions  that  are  known  to  exist,  known  to  exist 
hecause  of  tlie  studies  that  have  been  made  hy  the  National  Youth 
Adniinistiation  under  tlie  Public  Health  Service:  Also  known  to 
exist  because  of  the  many  men  who  were  rejected  by  the  Selective 
Service. 


And  then,  third,  I believe  that  even  at  this  time  there  should  be 
extension  of  our  program  of  maternity  care  and  of  health  and  medical 
services  ft»r  infants  and  young  children.  We  should  be  in  a position 
to  do  .something  to  improve  the  conditions  in  hospitals,  where  the 
ci  owding  of  the  maternity  wards  is  so  very  serious  today.  Many  com- 
munities are  not  in  a position  to  do  much  about  that  at  this  time 
because  they  do  not  have  the  funds  to  develop  it  and  the  personnel 
is  short.  Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  will  have  to  be  brought  into 
play  in  order  to  find  a way  to  do  this,  but  I am  conv  inced  that  a way 
can  be  found  if  the  program  is  implemented  wfith  sufficient  funds 
to  make  planning  pos.sible. 

I think  there  should  be  plans  now  for  a national  health  and  medical 
service  which  can  be  implemented  to  give  as  good  care  as  is  possible 
under  war  conditions  and  which  can  be  expanded  effectively  at  the 
end  of  the  war, 

1 think  it  is  essential  to  have  ready  a framework  into  which  the 
returning  doctors  can  be  fitted  when  the  war  is  over,  but  that  frame- 
work. that  planning,  must  be  done  now  rather  than  later. 

'I'he  only  other  information  I have  brought  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  information  with  respect  to  a specific  i)roject,  information  on  which 
has  already  been  presented  to  this  committee,  and  for  the  record  I 
would  like  to  submit  a statement  with  respect  to  it.  It  relates  to  the 
])roject  near  the  Glenn  Martin  plant. 

Tliat  project  has  been  one  in  which  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  have  taken  a great  interest.  The  need  for 
medical  and  health  services  for  children  and  maternity  care  in  that 
area  appears  to  be  very  great,  and  during  the  last  6,  or  8 months,  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service  have  undertaken  to 


assist  the  State  and  local  health  departments  in  the  development  of 
such  a program  and  to  make  funds  available  for  their  use.  The  pro- 
gi'am  has  not  develo])ed  even  though  a plan  was  presented,  and  in 
essence  was  acceptable  to  the  Children’s  Bureau.  For  various  reasons 
that  program  has  not  gone  forward.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  by  persons  who  have  been  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  this  jtrogram,  as  to  why  it  has  not  gone  forward. 

I haA’e  been  trying  to  obtain  the  facts  accurately  but  only  this  morn- 
ing was  given  further  infoi-mation,  which  was  in  conflict  Avith  infor- 
mation which  I had  received  formerly.  I think  that  further  investi- 
gation probably  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  facts.  But  I may  say 
that  the  plan  that  was  proposed  seemed  to  us  to  be  a satisfactory  one, 
and  that  for  reasons  which,  as  I say,  are  apparently  not  clear,  the 
whole  program  fell  through. 

The  idea  was  to  establish  in  the  area  maternity  trailers  and  child 
health  clinics  so  that  the  women  in  the  area  might  be  served  near  their 
homes.  The  community  is  far  from  Ba  Itimore.  that  is.  far  from  Balti- 
more when  it  conies  to  the  care  of  a woman  already  in  labor.  And  so 
it  was  thought  that  a service  might  be  set  up  in  specially  equipped 
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trailers  in  the  c<mimunity.  I'he  physicians  in  the  area  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  plans  as  they  were  originally  nuule.  and  for  thi.ymd 
ntlior  vt‘as(»n.s  tlie  could  not  go  forward.  1 hope  that  perhaps 

it  mav  vet  be  developed. 

The  health  officer  of  the  community  called  me  up  this  morning  on 
tlie  telephone  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  local  doctors  were 
iloinir  a good  job  at  this  time  and  were  cooperating  in  the  program. 
He  told  me  that  there  are  6 doctors  serving  the  area.  The  area  now 
has  42,000  people  in  it.  Each  doctor  has  now  been  given  the  privilege 
of  iiaving  office  hours  daily  in  a trailer  belonging  to  a trailer  camp. 

I should  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  however,  my  statement  on 

this  project.  . 

Senator  Mili.ikix.  We  will  be  glad  to  exteml  that  in  the  recoid. 

(The  material  submitted  by  Di\  Eliot  is  as  follows:) 

(Miiteriiil  iirei'iuod  bv  Dr.  Eliot  for  use  at  hearing  of  Senate  ICducation  ami  Labor  Com- 

inittet*.  NosAMiiher  18.  IJ‘4-) 

Kevobt  of  NKtiOTiATioxs  TO  Estabeish  Hkaeth  and  Welfare  Services  for  Women 
AND  (’Hll.DRKN  IN  THE  ViCINtlY  OF  THE  iil.l'NN  L.  ^I-VRUN  AIRCRAH  ( O. 

[District  ir»  of  Baltimore  County] 

GENERAL  SITUATION  ^ 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  plant  and  the  F.ethlehem  Steel  plant  are  situated  in  dis- 
trict  in  in  The  somheastern  part  of  Baltimore  County. 

In  the  neiulihorhuod  of  the  Glenn  Martin  plant  there  are  four  towns  which 

toirether  normally  liad  a population  of  4, oOO.  . • t 

In  December  1041  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  3u0iX)  peojile  living  m dis- 
trict 15.  This  poiHilation  was  living  largely  in  trailers  and  prefabricated 
The  Farm  Securitv  Administration  was  providing  1.235  trailers,  the  Federal  i uh- 
lic  Housing  Authority  provided  prefabricated  houses,  and  other  persons  were  liv- 
ing in  privately  owned  trailers.  . i *•. 

At  this  time  it  was  estimated  there  were  10  physicians  serving  the  population 

neltr  The  Glenn  Martin  and  Bethlehem  Steel  plants  (3T,0*Hi  peoiile).  Six  of  these 
physicians  served  the  people  in  the  area  of  tlie  Glenn  Martin  (about 

'J4.'5(MU.  There  was  an  a^  erage,  therefore,  of  1 physician  for  every  4.U0U  i>eople 

in  this  area.  . . . ^ 

In  November  1041  the  Baltimore  ('ounty  Medical  Association  appointed  a spe- 
cial committee  c*tmposed  of  physicians  practicing  in  the  Middle  River  area  to 
belli  work  out  a method  t(^  provhle  a pooled  fund  in  onier  to  insure  payment  for 

medical  care* for  the  trailer  re.sidents.  . tt, 

Health  servi<-es  for  This  urea  are  provided  hy  the  Baltimore  County  Health 
Deiiartment.  One  public-health  nurse  lias  her  headquarters  at  Essex,  in  the 
<;ienri  Martin  area.  One  child-health  clinic  is  held  monthly  at  Essex,  4 miles 
from  the  Glenn  Martin  plant.  Venereal-disease  clinics  were  held  weekly  at  Spar- 
rows Point  and  tulieivulosis  clinics  held  monthly  at  tspan-ows  IViint  ami  Essex. 

STEPS  TAKEN  TO  ESTABI  LSH  PROtiRAM  OF  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  MOTHERS 

AND  CHILDREN 

The  Cliildren's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  first  informe<l  of  the 
needs  of  mothers  and  children  in  the  Middle  River  area  in  February  1P42,  when 
its  attention  was  railed  hy  a worker  in  the  area  to  the  lack  of  medical  care,  as 
well  a<  day-care  facilities  for  children  of  workers  living  in  trailers. 

In  March  a physirian  from  tlie  Chiidreids  Bureau  visited  the  area  and  re- 

^ ’*i.  .1  Hliorfittje  of  niedh'al  rare  hi  t)te  area. — The  nearest  hospital  available  for 
care  for  residents  of  the  trailer  camp  was  iii  Baltimore  Cit\.  It  mjs  extitmelj 


Hnf(*niiTtiou  witli  rospret  to  population  data  and  health  and  medical  conditioiis  was 

'vhich  made  availab  e to  the  < hd'Een  ^ 

Hureau  in  the  sorinss  or  a report  ot  a reconnaissance  study  in  tlie  yicnntv  ot  Balti- 

more. Tliis  is  ono  oi'  a series  of  30  such  studies  made  in  war-industry  area?>. 
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didinilt  to  got  bod  care  in  a h<^si»ital  for  any  i>atient,  particularly  so  for  maternity 
care. 

“For  exaini»lo:  A rosidom  of  the  Farm  Sorurity  Trailer  Camp — a voinan  who 
had  boon  under  the  care  of  a private  physician  during  pregnaiu-y — (*ould  nor 
reach  her  doottn*  when  she  went  into  labor:  no  other  doctors  were  availalde. 
When  tlie  woman  appeared  to  i»e  on  tlto  verge  of  giving  birth  without  medical 
attemhnice,  the  services  of  (me  of  Martin’s  industrial  surgeons,  wlio  was  off  duty, 
were  obtained. 

“A  n'sident  of  tbe  eainp  reported  that  when  lie  was  si(*k  with  pneumonia  it 
was  necessary  to  call  every  (loct<*r  in  the  neiglihorhood  before  one  could  be 
reached.  No  bedside  nursing  care  was  avai  able  in  the  area.  Tiie  patient  was 
eveniualiy  hos]>italized  in  a Imspiiai  <m  the  other  side  of  Baltimore,  HO  mile.s  from 
Aliddle  River  with  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia.  It  took  a whole  day  of  tele- 
phoning before  a hospital  bed  eould  1h‘  found. 

“2.  A sfiortatjc  of  jfitblir-hraJth  nurf<es  in  the  area. — One  public-healtb  iiur.se 
was  serving  Ho, 000  people.  Bedside  minting  care  was  needed  for  the  residents 
of  trailer  camps.  For  HOO  men  living  in  tiu  dorniitory  no  bedside  nursing  care 
was  available  in  the  event  of  illness. 

“d.  No  prenatal  clinic  in  the  area. 

Only  one  child-health  clinic  in  Essex.  4 miles  from  plant.” 

It  was  learned  at  this  time  that  tlie  United  States  l*uhlic  Healtli  Service,  fol- 
lowing a reconnaisanee  study  in  De(*tmiher  1041,  had  recommended  : 

(1)  Tlie  addition  of  at  least  two  physicians — one  to  have  his  othce  in  a trailer 
cami);  the  otlier  to  serve  the  surrounding  area. 

(2)  One  new  dentist  to  start  practice  in  the  an'a. 

(H)  Tlirec  pnhlic-healtli  mir.ses  to  he  added  for  the  ^liddle  River  area. 

<4)  (’linic  service  to  he  ex]iamled. 

In  ^lay  1042  the  profess(u’  of  fKHliatrics  at  Jidins  Hopkins  Medical  Sch<Jol 
wrote  to  the  Children’s  Bureau  reipiesting  ihat  something  he  dun,e  to  improve 
the  medical  and  day-care  enndilions  in  tlie  ^liddle  River  area  around  the  Oletm 
Martin  plant.  H(‘  indicated  the  conditions  Avere  “about  as  had  as  ciuild  he  and 
demanded  immediate,  intelligent,  and  coin]u*ehensiA'e  relief.” 

Elarly  in  May  a representative  of  the  <'liUdren's  Bureau  discussed  the  situ- 
ation with  the  maternal  and  child  liealth  director  of  the  INIaryland  State  Dei)ari- 
ment  of  Health  and  later  in  the  immth  another  visit  was  made  to  the  IMUIdle 
River  area  with  the  maternal  and  child  lieal  h director.  The  data  with  respect 
to  population  and  n,umher  of  physicians  included  in  the  Ihihlic  Health  S(U*vi(*e 
re])ort  were  eoutirmed. 

It  was  found  that  the  trailer  camp  manager  had  arranged  with  the  six  local 
doctors  to  he  on  call  to  care  for  the  residents  of  the  ti’ailer  camii.  The  medical 
sitciety  had  established  an  ininniuization  clinic  in  a trailer  and  a f(‘e  of  $1 
was  ludug  charged.  No  (»ther  services  were  pntvided.  At  this  time  The  medical 
s«u*ieTy  had  planned  an.  obstetric  fee  sciiedule  charging  $2  a visit  and  SHo  for 
delivery.  It  was  hoped  that  a private-duty  nurse  could  he  found  to  assist  in 
these  deliveries. 

The  camp  manager  reporlt'd  to  the  representative  of  the  (’bildren's  Bureau 
that  There  was  ati  acute  need  for  medical  service,  that  many  ]HH»ple  could  pay 
stunething — though  mu  nmeh^ — hut  that  tlte  chief  difiiculty  was  the  shortage  of 
doctors  aiid  the  inahiliry  xo  reacli  them  wiien  urgently  n,eo(UMl. 

It  was  reporter!  to  the  Bur<\airs  representative  that  there  were  no  health 
de])artment  clini'-s  in  tlie  region  because  the  local  medical  society  opposed  them 
ou  the  grounds  tiiat  the  peojile  could  pay  for  private  care. 

Early  in  June  li»42  the  Uhief  of  tlie  Uhildren's  Bureau  called  a conference 
iiii  Washington  to  discuss  tlie  situation  in  The  Middle  River  area.  It  was  ai- 
leiid(Ml  by  the  Maryland  State  health  oilii'cr,  the  State  commissiimer  of  w*dfare, 
the  dirtetor  of  maternal  and  child  h(^•llth  division,  the  lu^alth  officer  of  Balti- 
more Fouuty,  and  reiirestmtatives  of  I he  Uhildren's  lUiivau  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

Following  disetissinn  it  was  agreed  that  tbe  State  and  county  liealth  depart- 
ments wftnid  eslaldish  a health  and  medical  care  ])rogram  limiual  in  its  incep- 
tion to  the  ]ieopie  in  the  trailer  cainjis.  U was  agreed  tliat  the  i>lan  would 
provide  for  fnlMime  Servians  of  a iiliysician,  child-health  conferences,  jn-enatnl 
clinics,  iiediatric  clinics  for  sick  children,  Itome  visits  by  the  physicians,  and 
venereal  disease  clinics. 

A tentative  plan  for  health  and  medical  services  in  the  Middle  River  area 
was  submitted  by  the  State  liealth  deparniieur  to  the  ('hiidren's  Bureau  on 
July  11,  1U42.  It  provided  ffu-  the  services  agreed  upon  at  tlie  Washington 
coiifert'uce  and  also  outlined  a program  of  maternity  care  to  be  luovided  in 
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trailers  to  ho  loaned  to  the  county  health  depariment  by  the  Farm  Se.  urity 
Administration,  one  trailer  was  to  serve  u dtdivory  room,  aiiotlier  for 
pifstpartum  care,  and  one  for  clinic  service.  Tho  plan  turllier  provided  a toe 
schedule  for  diuie  visits,  home  visits  by  the  healtli  depariment  physician,  deliv- 
ery and  hosiiiralizarion  in  the  trailer.  The  fees  were  to  be  paid  to  the  county 
health  department  and  set  asidi^  to  support  tlie  Middle  River  program. 

Tin*  State  health  department  rei|uested  the  < [lildren's  Ilin'cau  an<l  the  I’ublie 
Health  Service  to  allot  funds  to  assist  iiii  linancing  the  pr<»gram.  The  piojeci 
in -luded  one  full-time  jJiysu'iaii,  two  puldie  healtli  nurses,  and  a nurse  mid- 
wil’e.  The  State  healtli  departnnait  in  submitting  the  plan  staied  that  tile  county 
medical  society  had  “ap]>roved  it  in  princiide.  ’ 

The  plan  was  satisfactory  to  the  (’bildren’s  Bureau. 

When  the  tipjil  plan  v/as  submitPHl  in  August  11.H2  it  included  a statement 
that  Hit*  Baltimore  (’oimty  :Sledical  Ass(»<*iation  had  acceptetl  the  report  of  its 
subcommittee  on  The  lilan  and  asked  the  committee  to  continue  negotiations 
that  would  Ih»  heliitul  to  bring  the  plan  to  fruition. 

Tiie  endorsement  of  the  coiiiily  medieal  st»cieiy  was  given  with  the  unuler- 
stauding  that  the  plan  would  he  in  effect  only  so  long  as  the  national  emeigeiwy 
exist.s.  It  was  the  further  understanding  of  the  Baltimore  Uoimty  Jledical 

amps  was 
inereased 


Ass(»ciation(  that  the  plan  to  supplement  medical  eare  in  the  trailer  cai 
“based  upon  the  paucity  of  physicians  for  the  iiopulation  that  liad  i 
in  the  Middle  River  area  as  a result  of  the  war  effort." 


Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  and  while  awaiting  the  development  of 
the  proposed  program,  tlie  maternal  and  (diilil  health  division  of  the  State 
health  dejiartment  established  a prenatal  clinic  in  a trailer  at  the  trailer  camp. 
This  clinic  was  conducted  by  a practicing  physician  who  had  recently  estahlished 
herself  in  the  area. 

A full-time  woman  physician  was  employed  in  September  1042  by  the  State 
health  depariment  and  assigned  to  work  for  t>  weeks  in  The  Joluis  Hopkins 
Hospital  under  I>r.  Eastman,  professor  of  obstetrics,  Johns  Hopkins  Medi<*al 
School,  and  a member  of  the  State  health  deiiartment's  a(lvis(U\v  committee. 
'Hie  plan  indicated  that  at  the  end  of  (i  weeks  she  was  to  establish  an  ottiiv 
in  a trailer  in  The  trailer  camp  to  carry  out  the  program  including  deliveries 
of  wfoneu  in  tlie  maternity  trailer. 

Before  the  program  was  actually  put  into  operation  some  differences  of  opinion 
arose  concerning  some  details  of  the  plan.  These  were  reported  to  be  related  to 
such  matters  as  time  for  olffee  hours  in  the  clinic  and  tees  for  delivery  care. 
Furthermore.  Hr.  Eastman  (piestionKl  the  proposal  to  allow  all  practicing  physi- 
cians To  deliver  patients  in  the  maternity  trailer  since  this  program  was  planned 
to  serve  as  a model  for  other  programs  in  comparable  war  production  areas  and 
he  felt  that  the  utmost  care  had  to  be  exerted  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  patients 
delivered  in  the  Trailer.  The  special  training  for  The  full-time  physician  in 
obstetrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  was  planned  for  the  express  punnise  of 
preparing  her  to  Imndle  deliveries  under  the  condition.s  of  a trailer  delivery  room. 
Under  properly  controlled  conditions.  Dr.  Eastman  felt  that  delivery  in  the  trailer 
was  a safe  procedure;  he  agreed  that  establishment  of  delivei*y  facilities  in  a pre- 
fabricated house  would  l)e  more  satisfactory  and  that  delivery  in  a hospital  was 
even  better.  The  lack  of  hospital  facilities  for  maternity  care  in  the  area  was. 
however,  the  basic  reason  why  the  best  ix>ssible  substitute  measures  were  thought 
to  he  necessary. 

When  I>r.  Eastman  presented  these  views  to  the  local  medical  society  com- 
mittee, his  pntposal  that  deliveries  in  tlie  trailer  Ik*  done  by  the  full-time  ]ihysician 
was  not  acceptable.  The  society  went  further  ami  refu.sed  to  permit  the  continu- 
ation of  the  prenatal  (dinic  or  the  establishment  of  the  child-health  coiiferonces. 
They  pntposvul  that  the  clinic  trailer  be  available  to  all  doctors  on  a private-fee 
basis — that  alljiatients  be  delivered  in  Baltimore  and  that  the  oouiily  health 
department  supply  a nurse  but  no  physician.  However,  on  investigation  it  was 
found  that  hospital  facilities  in  Baltimore  were  too  crowded  to  take  care  of  the 
jmtionts  fnmi  tiie  ^liddle  River  area. 

The  plan  as  pntposed  has  been  abandoned. 


PKESEXT  STATUS  {XOVKMUKK  lOtL’ 


'The  t)opuIntion  of  distri(*t  lo  is  now  42,000.  There  are  0 docf<>rs  serving  this 
]x)pulation.  4'he  ratio  of  physicians  to  pcjpulution  Ls  therefore,  1 to  7,000  i>eople. 
Recent  propi'sals  for  the  county  health  office  to  set  tip  child-health  conferences 
and  an  obstetric  con.sultation  clinic  have  both  been  refused  by  the  committee  of 
the  county  medical  ass(»ciation. 
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Seiiatoi'  Milijkix.  Here  is  Senator  f\‘]){)er. 

Senator  Pepper,  the  doctor  lias  made  a splendid  ^latement  a>  to 
(lu)se  tliiiij^s  that  accumulate,  as  Mr.  IVeher  expresses  it,  into  a per- 
fectly hellish  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  I am  sorry  to  have  missed  3'our  statement,  Doctor, 
but  I vill  read  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Milukix.  I wanted  to  ask  one  or  two  (piestions  of  the 
Doctor. 

Senator  Peppep,.  Go  right  ahead. 

Senator  Mielikix.  With  reference  to  the  need  for  exjainded  hos- 
pital facilities  generally  and  in  those  communities  that  are  deficient 
in  that  waty  does  the  AVar  Production  Board  allow  priorities  that 
permit  those  expansions? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I am  informed  that  one  difficult^’  with  the  expansion  of 
hospitals  under  the  Lanham  Act  has  been  that  in  many  cases  priorities 
have  not  been  allowed  and  therefore  the  hospitals  could  not  be  built 
even  though  they  had  been  approved  bt^  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Senator  AIillikix.  As  to  the  physicians  that  are  not  needed  h_v  the 
Arni3%  in  j’oiir  judgment,  if  there  was  some  such  plan  of  allocation, 
would  there  be  enough  remaining  physicians  to  meet  these  health  needs 
that  you  have  developed  here? 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  nyy  o})inion  there  wouh  I not  be  enough  to  meet  the  need 
coiu])letely.  If  the  ph\-sicians  were  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  country  the  neecls  could  be  met  much  more  efi'ectiveh’  than  the}’ 
are  today. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Eliot,  certain  committees  were  this  morning 
attending  a presentation  by  General  Marshall  of  tlie  military  situatimh 
and  for  that  reason  I was  deprived  of  hearing  your  excellent  state- 
ment, and  now  we  have  to  go  up  to  the  floor  to  answer  the  roll  call, 
and  ilr.  AA^eber  will  go  ahead  with  the  questioning  for  the  record,  if 
you  will  please  allow  him. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  indeed. 

Senator  Pepper.  AAY  are  xery  grateful  to  you;  a’ou  have  been  very 
helpful  to  us. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Thank  you. 

«'  

Dr.  ATeber.  Dr.  Eliot,  we  understand  Procurement  and  Assignment 
established  certain  quotas  for  doctors  and  these  quotas  were  weighted 
according  to  population  and  according  to  the  doctor  population,  but 
in  the  recruiting  of  doctors  in  relation  to  the  quotas  some  of  these 
quotas  were  greatly  overfilled,  and  some  were  underfilled,  .so  that  the 
particular  result  of  that  system  to  date  has  been  in  actual  fact  to  strip 
rural  areas  of  physicians,  and  particularly  southern  rural  areas  of 
physicians,  so  that,  as  one  witness  brought  out  before  the  committee 
in  executive  session,  those  areas  least  well  supplied  with  the  physicians 
in  peacetime  have  been  those  hardest  hit  in  terms  of  withdrawal  of 
physicians,  comparatively  speaking.  Is  tliat  borne  out  by  the  infor- 
mation that  your  office  has? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I think  it  is  in  many  areas.  For  instance,  some  counties 
in  the  South  and  in  the  Southwest  and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  AAYber.  But  in  the  main  those  are  rural  areas,  even  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  in  the  main  they  are  rural  areas  and  areas  around 
small  towns. 
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Dr.  AAYber.  Xow  it  is  our  understanding  that  because  these  quotas, 
tlie  filling  of  them  was  carried  on  in  an  uncontrolled  fashion,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  was  no  basic  plan  for  the  division  of  jiliysiciaus  lie- 
tween  the  armed  services  and  the  civilian  jxipulation,  theiv  was  no 
over-all  allocation  with  any  regard  to  the  civilian  health  in  the  filling 
of  quotas;  wotdd  you  agree  with  that  i 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes,  I would. 

Dr.  AAYber.  a particular  example  of  that  is  the  fact  that  ob- 
stetricians and  pediatricians,  that  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  jxqndation,  have  been  taken  without  any  particular  regard  to  their 
availability;  that  is,  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  medical 
service  in  the  same  way  in  which  other  physicians  have  been  with- 
drawn. Did  I understand  vou  correcflv  to  sav  that  vou  believe  that 

• **  1 /-i  ^ 

their  withdrawal  should  be  stopped? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  I do  believe  their  withdrawal  should  be  stopjied.  I 
think  the  Army  undoulitedly  needs  some  pediatricians  to  staff  com- 
municable di.sease  wards  in  the  clinics.  Pediatricians,  of  course, 
are  often  the  best  trained  physicians  from  the  point  of  view  of  care  of 
communicable  diseases,  and  I can  under.stand  fullv  whv  the  Armv 
would  need  a certain  number  of  pediatricians  to  provide  that  ttqie  of 
service  for  the  young  men  in  the  Army. 

Dr.  AAYbek.  But  this  would  not  hold  true  of  obstetricians? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  would  not  hold  true  of  obstetricians. 

Dr.  AAYber.  Already  we  have  had  to  furlough  back  to  the  copper 
mines  a certain  number  of  miners  that  had  been  withdrawn,  and  in 
other  States  we  have  had  to  suspend  the  quotas  in  order  to  prevent 
the  induction  of  essential  workers,  either  skilled  or  otherwise,  in  war 
work.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  of  the  return  of  obstetricians 
from  the  armed  services  to  civilian  practice  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  There  has  been  no  formal  discussion,  but  that  procedure 
lias  been  raised  with  me  by  certain  pediatricians  and  obstetricians  and 
the  question  asked  as  to  whether  the  Army  would  be  willing  to  assign 
some  of  these  specialists  back  into  civilian  life. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  Has  there  been  anv  discussion  with  the  Armv  of  that 

f.  ^ 

matter? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No  ; there  has  been  no  discussion  with  the  Armv. 

Dr.  AVeber.  There  was  a recent  conference  held  by  Air.  AlcXutt 
which  included  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Armv  ami  the  Xavv  and 
Dr.  Leahy  and  Dr.  Parran.  AA"as  there  any  representative  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  there  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Xo;  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  not  been  represented  in 
the  national  committees  concerned  with  the  assignment  of  physicians. 
AA"e  have  had  a member  of  our  staff  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service.  The  pediatricians  of  the 
country  in  fact  have  not  been  represented. 

Dr.  Webfjl  Is  the  induction  of  obstetricians  and  pediatricians  con- 
tinuing? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I believe  so.  I know  some  young  men  who  are  awaiting 
induction  at  this  time. 

Dr.  AA^eber.  So  that  conference,  at  which  no  representative  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  ivas  pre.sent,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  had  no  material 
effect  in  changing  the  induction  of  these  persons? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I have  heard  nothing  that  Avould  make  me  think  so. 
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L)i . \\  EBEK.  oiilcl  it  be  fuii'  to  suy  that  the  public  health  woi'k  in 
tile  countiy  is  beiii^  hhot  to  pieces,  or  js  that  a blunt  statement? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I think  that  may  be  a bit  extreme,  but  certainly  the 
maternal  and  child-health  held  has  suti'ered  very  considerably  from 
the  war  situation. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  country  has  not  under- 
stood that  health  is  a military  necessity  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  I think  so. 

Dr.  Weber.  There  has  been  no  national  program  of  public  health 
connected  with  the  war  workers  that  you  are  familiar  with? 

Dr.  Eliot.  As  far  as  I know,  no  new  national  program  has  been 
established  under  a national  agency.  ] believe  the  usual  program  and 
interest  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  industrial  hygiene  and  of  the 
Department  of  Eabor  in  industrial  hygiene  and  accident  prevention 
have  been  extended  to  a consitlerable  degree  to  meet  new  iiroblems 
created  by  the  war. 

health  and  sanitation  appropriations  to  the 
1 iiblic  Health  Service,  a large  number  of  industrial  hygiene  physicians 
engineers,  and  chemists  have  been  assigned  to  the  v arious  State  boards 
of  health  and  State  departments  of  labor  to  augment  the  industria‘1 
hygiene  and  health  jirograms  in  those  States.  Through  the  same 
appropriations  there  has  also  been  an  increase  of  rural  health  facilities 
or  environmental  sanitation  work  in  areas  around  those  plants. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  there  has  been  set  up  a national  com- 
niittee  for  the  conservation  of  manpower  in  war  industries  and  under 
this  program  there  have  been  loaned  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
industries  niore  than  500  safety  engineers  to  provide  contract  plaiiTs 
with  technical  safety  service. 

Dr.  I\eber.  But  those  are  peacetime  [irogranis. 

Dr.  Eliot.  4es,  the  peacetime  progiam  is  extended  to  meet  some 
ot  the  war  needs. 

Dr.  Weber,  lou  have  indicated  in  your  paiier  that  in  many  cases 
those  programs— pardon  my  phrase  again— are  being  shot  to  pieces  bv 

the  induction  ot  physicians  and  public  health  officials  into  the  armed 
services. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Dr.  W_^EBER.  And  those  men  are  not  being  replaced? 

01"  tiiey  are  being  replaced  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  maternal  and  child-health  programs.  Some  men  or 
women  have  been  found  and  placed  in  iiositions  from  which  the  voun<>- 
men  have  gone,  but  there  are  still  a good  many  vacancies. 

Di . W EBER.  if  that  induction  of  medical  personnel  continue.s  at  the 
present  rate  for  an  enlarged  Army  of  seven  and  one-half  million,  would 
It  be  your  opinion  that  without  any’  change  in  the  present  situation,  and 
the  induction  rate  staying  the  same,  that  the  public-health  programs 
ot  peacetime  will  be  shot  to  pieces  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  is  my  oiiinion  that  they  will  sutler  very  seriouslv. 

Dr.  Weber.  Wdiy  wasn't  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 

made  the  instrument  for  the  induction  of  medical  jiersonnel  into  the 
armed  services  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I don  t know;  I can  t answer  that  cjuestion. 

Dr  Weber.  It  is  a fact  that  we  are  losing  (i.OOO.OOO  man-hours  iier 
month  trom  industrial  production  because  of  illness  of  workers? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  I do  not  know  that  from  any  direct  pei-sonal  investiga- 
tions. but  I have  heard  that  that  is  true. 

Dr.  WTiber.  The  first  stej)  that  you  would  recommend  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  over-all  authority  within  the  War  ^Manpower  Commis- 
sion to  evaluate  the  needs  of  civilian  and  militarv  life  for  health 


services  and  thereujion  to  allocate  the  iiersonnel  and  facilities? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  I believe  that  an  over-all  authority  should  be  desig- 
nated. I would  not  be  in  a position  to  state  whether  it  should  be  in 
the  Whir  Manpower  Commi.ssion  or  in  some  existing  Federal  agency 
or  set  up  as  a board  on  which  several  Federal  agencies  are  represented. 

Dr.  Weber.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  planning  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  At  the  present  time  the  planning  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion certainly  is  not  in  great  evidence. 

Dr.  Weber.  Whnild  it  be  fair  to  say  that  it  doesn't  exist  ? 

Dr.  EiaoT.  I would  think  so. 


Dr.  Weber.  The  plans  on  paper  have  not  appeared:  they  have  not 
oven  been  drawn  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I have  seen  no  plans  on  jiaper,  certainly. 

Dr.  Weber.  Thank  you,  Doctor,  for  your  very  able  statement.  It 
was  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  fact  rather  than  rhetoric,  and  your  iiaper 
is  full  of  fact. 

Senator  Millikex.  Before  you  leave,  Doctor,  I would  like  to  add 
one  obseiwation  on  that  part  of  your  testimony  having  to  do  with 
medical  care  after  the  war.  I do  not  believe  this  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  pursue  the  matter,  but  I do  wish  to  state  that  there  is  a 
wide  division  of  opinion  on  how  far  the  Government  should  go  in 
pushing  health  matters  as  against  State  control.  I don’t  believe 
this  is  the  time  to  go  into  that  but  I merely  want  to  state  my  own 
awareness  of  that  division  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes,  Well,  I am  aware  of  the  dilference  of  o])inion.  I 
am  a great  believer  in  Federal.  State,  and  local  responsible  bodies 
acting  together  and  cooperating  in  the  program. 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I thoroughly  believe  in  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
a jirogi'am  being  left  to  the  States,  but  when  the  Federal  Government 
makes  financial  contribution  to  a program  it  has  a responsibility 
for  setting  standards  of  administration  and  care  and  for  providing 
advisory  and  consultation  service. 

Senator  Millikix.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor, 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1942 

United  States  Senate. 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labok, 

l,Vashin(/fon^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  }jursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  committee  room,  United  States 
Capitol,  Senator  Millikin  (acting  chairman)  presiding. 

Present : Senator  Millikin  (acting  chairman). 

Senator  Millikin.  Mr.  Paul  A.  Rasmussen  is  the  first  witness. 

Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Rasmussen  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  A.  RASMUSSEN,  INDEPENDENT  LUMBER 

DEALERS  ASSOCIATION,  AND  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  PINE 

PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Millikin.  Will  you  us  tell  your  name,  residence,  and 
occupation;  and  giye  us  a little  something  of  your  background? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  My  name  is  Paul  A.  Rasmussen,  I liye  at  2028 
James  Ayenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  You  Ayant  just  a little  background? 

Senator  Millikin.  Yes,  just  a little.  Tell  us  avIio  you  are. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  I Avas  a college  professor  at  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead,  Minn..  15  years.  I Avas  State  Budget  Officer  of  Minnesota, 
and  director  of  the  State  for  4 yeai's.  I aatis  public  relations  repre- 
sentatiA’e  for  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  three 
cooperatiA'e  Avholesalers  in  the  State  for  2 years,  and  for  the  jiast 
4 years  I haA^e  been  in  business,  in  general  contracting  and  oper- 
ating three  farms  that  I Iuiav.  That,  in  general,  is  my  background. 

Senator  Millikin.  What  did  you  teach  when  you  were  an  in- 
structor? 

Mr.  R asmussen.  I taught  in  the  department  of  political  science, 
and  I taught  public  speaking,  debating,  and  oratory. 

Senator  Millikin.  Go  ahead  AA-ith  your  statement,  IVIr.  Rasmussen. 
HaA^e  you  a prepared  statement  that  you  Avish  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  No;  I ha\’en't  any  prepared  statement. 

Senator  Millikin.  (jo  right  ahead.  Take  your  oayii  head  and 
tell  us  Avhat  is  on  your  mind. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Well,  dining  the  years  that  I aatis  State  budget 
commissioner,  I became  yery  much  interested  in  the  forestry  program 
in  our  State,  particularly  as  it  applied  to  the  small  operators.  I 
hoped  the  time  Avould  neyer  come  Avhen  the  Minnesota  lumber  in- 
dustry would  be  exploited  further.  I had  an  opportunity  to  AYork 
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with  the  Staio  foi'estty  service  and  became  acquainted  witli  some  of 
the  men  in  the  Federal  Forestry  Service,  and  also  became  acquainted 
with  a lar<re  number  of  the  imny  mill  oijerators.  During  that  time 
1 developed  a irreat  deal  of  respect  for  the  integrity  and  objectives 
<d’  both  the  State  and  national  forestry  services. 

Now,  with  the  war  effort,  with  the  depleting  of  stock  in  retail 
yards,  with  no  intelligent  [)rograni  apparently  giving  direction  to 
the  production  of  lumber  which  is  a strategic  and  critical  material 
in  the  war  eff(nt.  I became  interested,  it  the  request  of  sevei’al  of  the 
indepemlent  dealers  and  the  small  pony  mills,  as  we  call  them.  In 
contacting  the  Forestry  Service  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture we  found  that  there  was  a very  comprehensive  program  that 
liad  been  submitted  to  the  IVar  Pi'odiu  tion  Board  around  the  middle 
of  Julv. 


Senator  Millikix.  Who  submitted  that  program,  Mr.  Kasmussen? 

Mr.  Ras.aiussen.  Tlie  Forestry  Department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment submitted  that  program  to  the  IVar  Production  Board,  and  that 
program,  when  it  was  explained  to  us,  was  just  what  the  lumber 
industry  of  iSIinnesota  needed.  It  seemed  to  be  very  reasonable  and 
logical  to  us.  The  Forestry  Service  nad  its  ramifications  not  only 
throughout  Minnesota  but  tliroughout  the  entire  timber  areas  of  the 
countiw,  and  it  would  not  require  putting  u])  a new  set-up,  but  would 
be  worked  with  men  that  you  knew,  that  the  operators  of  the  pony 
mills  knew,  and  they  were  people  in  whom  they  had  a great  deal  of 
confidence.  That  program  has  failed  to  materialize  up  to  the 
present. 

We  have  gone  into  the  production  ]>eriod.  There  is  inactivity.  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  the  638  pony  mills  that  we  have  in 
Minnesota  are  not  operating  at  50  percent  capacity.  A {person  would 
almost  have  to  live  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State  to  appreciate 
the  situation,  because  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  not 
A’eiw  lu'oductive.  The  farmers,  that  is,  the  heads  of  the  families 
tliere.  need  something  to  supplement  their  work  some  months  out  of 
the  year.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  tliat  type  of  labor  to  go  into 
the  woods  that  is  not  being  utilized  at  the  present  time. 

I think  I can  present  a fact  that  may  be  of  intere.st  to  you.  On 
^londay  of  this  week  I was  up  there  in  Bemidji,  Minn.  The  Dick- 
inson Lumber  Co.  up  there  have  a contract  that  they  are  working  on 
at  the  present  time  building  200  gi-ain  bins  for  the  Commodity 
Credit.  They  started  producing  thesis  bins  on  Monday.  They  ad- 
vertised for  labor.  They  had  some  40  men  or  over  that  they  had  to 
tell  they  did  not  have  work  for  them.  That  situation  i>revails 
pi-etty  much  throughout  the  entire  timber  area  in  the  northern  one- 
third  of  our  State. 


I was  down  here  about  4 weeks  ago,  and  at  tliat  time  I had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  Ben  Alexander.  I called  in  Donald  Nel- 
son's office,' and  his  secretary  referred  me  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  made 
an  appointment  for  me.  I went  over  there  and  met  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. I was  very  much  surprised  and  quite  disappointed  as  a result 
of  that  conference. 

Senator  Muxikin.  What  is  Ben  Alexander’s  exact  job? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Well,  it  is  my  understanding  that  he  is  assi.stant 
to  Donald  Nelson  in  the  timber  divisii'u  over  there.  I know  he  is  at 
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the  head  of  Arthur  Upson,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Lumber  and  Lumber 
Products  Branch  in  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations.  What  his 
official  title  is,  I do  not  know,  but  he  made  tlie  statement  that  due  to 
the  situation  as  we  now  find  it,  it  wouhl  be  absoluteh*  necessaiy  to 
liquidate  a large  number  of  the  retailers  in  the  lumber  industry.  I 
could  not  quite  understand  that,  and  in  talking  Avith  him  I told  him 
that  I thought  the  American  people  AAere  pretty  well  convinced  that 
it  Avas  necessary  to  take  an  altogether  different  attitude  toAvard  stock 
piling  nonperishable  aricles.  I said,  ‘T  think  it  is  humiliating  to  all 
of  us  that  Ave  Avere  not  suflicienth’  farsighted  to  realize  the  necessitv. 
Avith  130,000,000  people,  more  or  less,  of  having  modest  stock  piles  of 
articles  like  rubber.  Avheat.  and  lumber.”  When  I said  “lumlier,”  he 
sat  up  rather  erect  in  his  chair,  and  he  said,  “Good  God.  I hope  it  Avill 
not  be  lumber  stock  piles."  AVell.  I Ava.s.  as  I say.  someAvbat  taken 
aback.  It  did  not  disturb  me.  but  I could  not  quite  understand  that. 
After  the  conference.  Avhen  I found  out  that  Mr.  Alexander  Avas  A'ery 
closely  associated  Avith  the  Masonite  Co. — I think  president  of  that 
company — it  became  quite  evident  to  me  that  his  interests  Avere  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  lumber  mills  in  our  State. 
It  Avas  apparent  that  the  re|)lenishing  of  the  stock  in  the  retail  yards 
Avith  Minne.^ota  lumber  and  lumber  products,  creating  a stock  jiile 
Avas  not  a matter  in  Avhich  he  Avas  at  all  interested. 

Senator  Millikix^.  Is  Masonite  a composition  board  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes:  it  is  a composition  board.  It  is  really  a 
substitute  for  lumber. 

Senator  Millikin.  "What  is  it  made  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  "Well,  it  is  fiber.  I think  ]NIr.  Schultz.  Avho  is  a 
lumber  man.  can  tell  voti. 

Mr.  Schultz.  It  is  made  out  of  sugarcane  stalks.  I think.  It  is  all 
made  practically  in  Mississippi.  The  fiber  comes  from  material  such 
as  that. 

Senator  Millikin.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Rasmussen. 

iNIi'.  Rasmussen.  Then,  just  before  Ave  left  the  TavIu  C'ities.  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul.  Ave  received  information  regarding  an  order 
that  Avas  recently  put  out.  It  is  called  "War  Housing  Constiurtion 
Standards,  Item  D.  and  it  reads: 

Tlie  use  of  wood  wall  slieathinjr  shall  not  be  periuitted  when  other  uiatei  ial, 
.stn  h as  flher  insulation  and  gypsum  boards,  are  ohtitiuahle. 

It  also  goes  on  to  say  that  the  use  of  .softAvood  finished  flooring  or 
softAvood  subflooring  is  prohibited. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  this  is  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  Minnesota  tind  to  the  advtintage  of  lumber  substi- 
tutes, such  as  Insulite  and  similar  materials. 

The  citizens  of  Miimesolii  and  the  people  in  the  luinher  industry 
there  are  a modest  gruiq)  of  peo]de.  but  they  are  interested  in  doing 
their  share  in  this  Avar  ( iFort.  They  Avouhl  like  to  get  into  operation 
at  capacity.  Tliey  reciuAcd  information  to  the  effect  that  the  antici- 
pated requirements  for  lumber  for  Army,  NaA’y.  aircraft,  and  ciA'ilian 
needs  for  1943  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  40.000.UU0.0U0  hoard  feet. 
The  industry  itself  can  produce.  Avorking  at  capacity  only  30,000.000.- 
000  feet.  The  Forestiy  Dejiartment  in  July  submitted  a program 
for  the  War  Production  Board  stimulating  this  industry  so  that  an 
additional  10,000,00! i.OOO  hoanl  feet  Avould  be  {iroduced. 
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Senator  Millikix.  Was  that  the  i)ro;fram  to  Avliicli  you  referi’ed  to 
awiiile  ac;o  t 

Mr.  Kasmvsskx.  Yes.  That  j)ro^raiu  lias  been  delayed  for  a period 
of  4 months,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  siadi  ])roeedure  is  hard  to 
understand,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  quite  evident,  fi-om  past  experi- 
Guee.  that  the  program  as  suhmittetl  by  the  Fore.stry  Department 
could  accomplish  this,  because  in  19‘23,  1924.  and  1925,  at  a time  when 
the  sawmills  throughout  the  South  and  Xorthwest  were  working 
at  cai>acity  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  were  cutting 
lumber  because  they  got  such  a meager  return  from  their  agricul- 
luial  effort,  and  the  small  operators  Acere  supplementing  what  was 
pinductd  by  the  larger  monopolized  industry,  the  output  was  from 
thirtv-nine  to  fortv-one  billion  board  feet. 

>iow.  we  have  confidence  in  the  Foie^try  Department  in  Minnesota, 
as  T have  stated.  We  do  not  like  to  see  some  high-powered  operators 
with  a lot  of  money  come  in  there  and  corral  these  pony  mills  and 
monopolize  the  market  and  establi.sh  concentration  j’ards  and  give 
them  just  what  they  want  to  and  exploit  them. 

Y e would  like  to  see  an  agency  like  the  Forestry  Department  go 
in  there  and  give  intelligent  direction  to  the  entire  program,  at  any 
rate  during  the  duration  of  the  war.  'J'hey  own  much  of  this  timber, 
they  know  what  tracts  should  be  cut.  They  know  the  value  of  tlie 
logs  and  the  different  grades  and  types  of  timber-  They  are  in  a 
position  where  they  can  coordinate  that  with  the  entire  'war  effort. 
They  can  give  unselfish  and  unbiased  advice  to  these  people  who 
do  not  lobbv  and  who  do  not  understand  anything  but  good,  hone.st 
liard  work. 

lhat,  in  substance,  is  what  I have  tf'  say  to  this  committee,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  here. 

Senator  Mii.i.ikix.  AVe  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Can  you  give  us  a little  of  the  detail  of  the  Forestry  Service 
program  to  which  you  referred?  Just  exactly  what  did  they 
propose  ? 

All'.  R.vsmussex.  AVell.  I think  they  have  a copy  of  that  entire 
program  in  detail.  I have  read  extracts  from  it.  The  substance  of 
that  ju'ogram.  as  I understand  it,  is  for  the  Forestry  Department, 
acting  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  e.stablishing  a 
revolving  fund  of  $100,000,000  to,  as  I said,  stimulate  this  industry,  to 
go  out  and  assist  the  small  operators  in  providing  a market  for  them, 
and  the  Forestry  Service,  depending  on  the  situation  in  the  various 
States,  whether  it  was  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  the  South  or 
Middle  West,  to  control  that  through  the  concentration  yard,  and  to 
assi.st  in  the  sale  of  this  product. 

Senator  AIillikix.  AAbnild  the  revolving  fund  be  a loan  fund? 

Air.  llASArrssEN.  I think  they  would  handle  that  on  the  basis  of 
taking  security  in  the  lumber  as  it  was  produced  and  following  it 
through  the  various  channels  of  distribution  and  providing  a reason- 
able margin  for  those  people  that  produced  it  and  handled  it. 

Senator  AIillikix.  That  is  still  quite  feather-beddy  in  my  mind  as 
to  just  exactly  how  they  are  doing  it,  why  they  are  doing  it,  and  what 
they  expect  to  accomplish  by  it.  Let  us  start  with  the  evil  that  they 
are  trying  to  correct.  AVhat  is  the  evil  that  they  are  trying  to 
correct  ? 
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Air.  Kasmcssex.  The  evil  that  they  are  trying  to  correct  is  to  over- 
come tlie  delay  in  pi'odnction  of  the  small  lumber  producers. 

Senator  AIillikix.  AVhat  is  the  cause  of  that  delay  ? 

All'.  Kasmussex.  Tbe  cause  of  that  delay  is  the  lack  of  information 
regarding  the  requirements  for  lumber,  and  the  lack  of  a stable 
imirket. 

Senator  AIillikix,  Do  tlie.se  iiony  mills  to  which  you  refer  have, 
cooperatives? 

Air.  Kasmussex'.  Xo;  I do  not  know  of  any  pony  ndll  in  the  State 
that  is  set  up  as  a cooperative.  In  many  ca.ses  it  is  a family  proposi- 
tion, where  the  father  and  sons  operate  the  mill. 

Senator  AIiliakix.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  clear  it  up  a little  bit  by 
assuming  that  yon.  for  examjile.  are  running  a pony  mill.  Xow,  what 
is  your  jiroblem  ? What  gives  yon  most  of  your  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Kasmussex*.  AVhat  gives  me  most  of  my  difficulty  in  running  a 
pony  mill  ? 

Senator  AIillikix'.  Yes. 

Air.  Kasmussi:x.  AAYll,  it  is  the  fact  that  I do  not  know  what  grades 
of  lumber  are  required  and  what  prices  I would  receive  for  those 
various  grades,  and  what  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  trade  or  the 
markets  are,  and  the  lack  of  a ceiling  price  on  northern  pine  and 
aspen,  and  a general  confusion  that  would  be  hard  for  me,  as  a small 
operator,  to  understand  to  such  an  extent  that  my  mill  would  be  idle 
when  it  should  be  in  production  at  capacity. 

Senator  AIillikix.  Do  the  small  dealers  and  .small  operators  have 
any  sort  of  busine.ss  a.ssociations  through  which  they  could  get  that 
kind  of  information? 

Air.  Kasmussex.  AA^ell.  Air.  Schultz  was  president  for  2 years  of  the 
Independent  Lumber  Dealers  Association  and  has  been  their  field 
secretary  since.  They  have  an  organization.  The  G38  smalt  operators 
have  an  organization,  but  it  has  not  been  active. 

Senator  AIillikix.  AAHiy  not  ? 

Air.  Kasmussex.  AAYll.  'l  would  say  the  principal  reason  why  they 
have  not  been  active  is  the  make-up  and  nature  of  the  individuals 
who  opei'ate  these  mills,  the  fact  that  they  are  scattered  over  a large 
area  and  that  they  are  not  aware  or  informed  of  what  advantages 
would  result  through  organization. 

Senator  AIillikix.  AAliat  magic  could  the  Government  introduce 
into  a situation  of  that  kind  ? 

Air.  Kasmussex.  There  Avould  not  be  anj'  magic,  I think,  at  all. 
I think  the  Forestry  Department  understands  that  problem  and  go 
in  and  give  intelligent  direction  to  these  j^eople,  so  that  they  coul^l 
start  operating.  1 do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  organize 
at  all. 

Senator  AIillikex.  AA541,  I am  curious  to  know  why  the  business 
association  of  these  small  operators  cannot  do  the  same  thing.  I 
mean,  why  has  that  bogged  down  ? 

Air!  K.vsmus.sex.  It  is  very  ea.sy  to  understand  that.  These  people 
who  operate  the  small  mills— it  might  be  hard  for  you  [)eople  here  in 
AVasbington  to  appreciate  the  limited  finances  that  they  have. 

Senator  AIillikix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kasmussex.  They  have  to  be  paid  the  same  day  they  bring  in 
a double  cord  of  pulpwood  in  order  to  go  home  and  produce  another 
cord. 
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Senator  Mtixikix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  When  they  brinp:  a load  of  ronjih-sawed  lumber, 
they  have  "ot  to  take  the  money  or  the  check  back  home  with  them. 
There  isn’t  capital  amongst  the  entire  group  that  is  sufficient  to  go 
into  a large-scale  operation,  that  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to 
put  efficiency  into  the  plant. 

Senator  AIillikin.  I got  the  impression  from  your  remarks  awhile 
ago  that  the  trouble  Avas  largely  a lack  of  trade  information.  Noav, 
you  are  dcA’eloping  that  there  is  also  lack  of  ca})ital  in  these  oper- 
ators. 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes;  there  is  both.  The  operators  Avho  opei'ate 
on  a larger  scale  and  perhaps  j)rotluoe  from  o.OOO.OOt)  to  6,000.000 
feet  a year  are  very  hesitant  about  going  into  it,  those  Avho  have 
money,  because,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  stumpage  has  gone  up  and 
the  ceiling  price  has  destroyed  that  niargin  of  profit.  There  is  not 
a correlation  betAA'een  the  price  of  stumpage  as  it  is  now  anti  the 
ceiling  price. 

Senator  Mileikin.  In  normal  times  is  there  a Avorking  relationship 
betAA’een  these  small  producers  and  the  local  banks? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  I think  that  is  an  individual  proposition.  Each 
case  Avould  haA’e  to  be  handled  individually.  Some  of  these  oi)er- 
ators  ha\’e  a friend  who  has  monev  A\ho  finances  them.  The  banks 

t. 

have  been  somewhat  hesitant  to  go  into  an  operation  unless  there 
is  an  immediate  turn-oA’er. 

Senator  Millikin.  Would  we  be  reasonably  accurate  in  making 
the  general  statement  that  this  small  industry  as  a Avhole  is  not 
projierly  financed  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes. 

Senator  Millikin.  Would  it  be  correct  to  sav  that  ? 

• Mr.  Rasmussen.  Yes;  it  would  be  decidedly  correct  to  say  that. 

Senator  Millikin.  Some  of  the  .small  operators  do  succeed  in  mak- 
ing successful  private  financial  arrangements  and  some  do  not? 

Mr.  Rasmussen.  The  majority  are  handicapped,  and  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  adequate,  rea.^onable  financing  is  lacking,  they  are 
victims  of  exploitation. 

Senator  Millikin.  Xoav,  I AA’Ouhl  like  to  ask  a fcAv  questions  that 
Avould  relate  this  iiroblem  a little  closely  to  the  Avar  effort.  As  1 
understand,  there  is  a priority  on  lumlier,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Rasaiussen.  Yes. 

Senator  Millikin.  What  are  the.  reasons  assigned  for  that  }iriority  ? 
Mr.  Rasmus.sen.  Well,  that  Avould  really  he  a question  for  the  prior- 
ity officials  here  in  Washington  to  answer.  It  is  ap{)arent  to  us  that 
tliere  is  such  a shortage  of  lumber  that  it  requires  a jiriority. 

Senator  ^Millikin.  I have  understood,  and  I do  not  state  this  to  be 
a fact  at  all.  that  they  justify  a priority  on  lumber  on  the  ground 
of  shortage  of  labor,  preferred  use  for  labor  that  might  otherAvise 
be  available  for  lumber  in  other  industries  and  transportation.  Can 
A'ou  giA’e  us  anv  observation  on  those  factors? 

?\rr.  Rasaius.sen.  Well,  the  observation  there  Avouhl  only  be  as  far 
as  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  concerned. 

Senator  ^Iili.ikin.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Ra.saiussen.  The  labor  situation  on  the  west  coast  may  be  acute. 
In  Minnesota,  as  far  as  operating  an  industry  there,  in  1940  these 
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pony  mills,  according  to  the  census,  produced  114,000,000  or  more  feet 
of  himber.  That  is  only  a drop  in  the  bucket,  as  far  as  the  whole 
lumber  industry  is  concerned,  Avhen  you  go  into  the  matter  of  pro- 
ducing 30,000,000,000  board  feet.  Transportation  is  a critical  factor, 
as  far  as  bringing  lumber  in  from  the  Avest  coast. 

There  isn't  any  question  but  Avhat  there  is  a A^ery  decided  shortage 
of  lumber  and  forest  products  throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
On  one  of  the  farms  that  I have,  Ave  had  a cyclone  that  blew  doAvn 
a barn,  and  I am  just  finishing  rebuilding  it.  That  barn  is  74  by  36 
feet.  I have  to  go  to  one  pony  mill  160  miles  to  get  some  lumber, 
and  to  another  mill  about  25  'miles  to  get  some  lumber,  and  some 
lumber  from  the  local  vard.  That  Avas  No.  3 siding.  They  asked 
me  $84  for  siding  that  i'f  it  Avent  back  to  the  ceiling  price  you  could 
get  at  probablv  $38  or  $40.  Xoav,  that  is  the  situation,  Avhen  it  conies 
to  any  type  of  construction,  unless  you  are  building  a large  Army 
cantonment  or  a Avar  industry. 

Senator  Millikin.  Give  us  a description  of  a typical  pony  null. 
What  have  they  got  there  ? 

5Ir.  Rasmussen.  AYell,  there  is  a variety  of  pony  mills.  In  some 
cases  the  farmer  has  the  timber  on  his  OAvn  land;  in  some  cases  he 
goes  in  and  buys  the  stumpage  from  the  State  or  from  the  Federal 
Government.  When  the  ground  freezes  up  he  goes  in  there  and  sets 
his  sawmill  and  has  his  employees  cut  these  logs.  They  usually  make 
a crossroad  and  set  the  pony  mill  right  in  one  of  those  corners,  that  is, 
if  they  are  savA'ing  the  lumber  right  in  the  Avoods,  Avhich  is  being 
practiced  more  generally  now  than  it  has  been  becau.se  it  is  more 
economical  to  saAA’  in  the  AA’oods  and  take  it  out  than  it  is  to  haul  the 
logs  out.  They  skid  those  logs  in  either  Avith  a tractor  or  with  horses 
and  the  logs  are  put  on  there.  The  north  country  is  pretty  saturated, 
you  might  say,  with  men  Avho  understand  just  AA’hat  can  be  cut  out  of 
ev’ery  log,  e\’en  in  these  small  operations. 

The  log  is  saAved  into  1-inch  boards  or  into  dimension  lumber,  or 
right  noAV  in  the  steel  industry  there  is  quite  a market  for  this  north- 
ern pine  for  supporting  lumber  for  some  of  the  iron-ore  operations. 

Senator  JNIillikin.  They  do  not  go  into  fancy  shapes  or  planing 
operations,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  I mean  the  av’erage  pony  mill. 

5Ir.  Rasaiussen.  Some  of  them  will  stock  pile.  They  may,  al- 
though A’ery  feAV  of  them  do,  having  a planing  mill  come  in  and  plane 
that  from  $4  to  $5  a thousand  and  then  they  will  take  and  sell  this  to 
some  larger  yard.  That  is  something  that  is  on  a small  scale.  In 
some  cases  the  larger  operator  buys  the  stumpage  and  pays  for  the 
use  of  the  pony  mill,  pays  the  insurance  on  the  employees,  with  a very 
definite  understanding  that  the  product  should  be  sold  to  him  at  a 
certain  price. 

Senator  Millikin.  Does  Minnesota  have  an  export  market  in  that 
type  of  lumber,  or  is  it  mostlv’  consumed  Avithin  the  State  ? 

' Mr.  Rasaius.sen.  I think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  by  all  odds 
most  of  it  is  consumed  Avithin  the  State. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Yes;  quite  a large  amount  of  it  is.  HoAveA’er,  they 
have  been  shipping  out  to  markets  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Senator  ISIillikin.  Do  vou  liaA'e  a lumber  priority  in  Minnesota? 

5Ir.  Schultz.  We  are  subject  to  the  Avest  coast  regulations,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  regulations  that  luu’e  come  out.  The  northern  pine. 
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coiisistin^f  of  ■\vliite  and  Norway,  have  been  given  a ceiling,  hnt  as  yet 
these  jack  j)ine  species  have  nf)t. 

Senator  Millikix.  Mr.  Rasinnssen,  yon  made  reference  to  tlie  ex- 
ploitation of  these  pony  mills.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  exj)loita- 
tion? 

Mr.  Rasaitssex.  The  nature  of  that  is  giving  them  a minimum 
price  for  Avhat  they  ])iodnce  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  know  the  value  of  the  article  translated  in  terms  of 
present  market  values,  rather  than  giving  them  as  much  as  could  be 


given. 


Senator  IMileiktx.  Cannot  their  trade  associations  keep  them  in- 
formed on  the  A'alue  of  their  product? 

Mr.  Rasmussex’^.  The  small  operators,  as  I say.  are  not  well  or- 
ganized. They  haven't  a trade  organization  that  does  that  at  the 
])resent  time. 

Senator  jMileikix.  Passing  the  jiroblem  on  the  question  of  financ- 
ing and  coming  to  the  information  part  of  the  problem,  is  not  that 
a thing  that  is  primarily  up  to  the  producers  themselves?  I mean, 
isn't  it  their  responsibility  to  organize  themselves,  so.  in  a way.  they 
know  what  is  a fair  price  for  the  product  and  know  wliat  the 
market  conditions  are  ? 

Mr.  Rasaiussex.  Yes;  I think  it  is  their  responsibility.  Only  I 
do  not  consider  it  a responsibility  during  a time  when  there  is  as 
much  regulation  and  as  much  control  of  business  as  we  have  and 
is  necessary  in  promoting  this  Avar  effort.  I do  not  think  it  is 
justifiable,  if  I may  make  a .statement  like  that,  to  deny  the  citizenry 
of  America  a stock  pile  of  lumber  that  is  so  needed  in  this  war 
effort,  Avhen  it  can  be  produced  and  is  not  being  produced. 

Senator  Millikix.  Now,  I want  to  come  to  that.  First  I Avant 


to  come  to  this  jirovision  in  the  regulations  you  i-ead  having  to  do 
AAnth  the  ii.se  of  compo  board,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Did  they 
gii’e  you  any  reason  for  that  part  of  the  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Rasaiussex^.  We  have  not  discussed  Avith  any  of  the  men 
that  are  over  there. 

Senator  Millikix.  Since  the  jiroblem,  according  to  the  theories 
that  I haA'e  heard,  turns  around  transportation  and  labor,  let  us 
look  into  this  compo  board  business  from  that  standpoint  for  a 
moment.  Is  there  a saving  in  labor,  considering  the  construction 
objective,  by  the  use  of  compo  board?  By  the  use  of  compo  board. 
I mean  all  of  these  fiber  boards  or  saAvdust  boards,  wdiatever  they 
may  be  made  out  of.  I am  using  that  term  to  include  e\"ery thing 
except  natural  lumber. 

Mr.  Rasaiijs.sexn  You  mean  using  it  for  sheathing  or  flooring? 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rasaiitssex.  You  mean  in  the  construction  of  a building? 

I do  not  knoAv  Avhat  you  would  use  to  save  lumber  for  a flooring  and 
for  .sheathing  in  place  of  shiplap.  I think,  from  the  constructon  point 
of  vieAv,  it  Avould  take  moi'e. 

Senator  Millikix.  Let  us  go  into  the  production  end. 

Would  you  haA’e  an  opinion  on  Avhether  there  Avould  be  a saving 
of  labor  in  the  production  of  compo  board  as  distinguished  from 
vhe  production  of  raw  lumber  ? 
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Mr.  Ras.mussex.  I Avould  not  have  any  oi)inion  on  that  because 
I knoAv  nothing  about  that.  I haA'e  gone  to  some  of  the  factories 
Avhere  they  are  turning  this  out  in  rolls. 

Senator  Milijkix.  I anticijiate  Avhen  Ave  get  into  this  fully,  avc 
Avill  find  that  it  Avill  be  alleged  that,  from  the  production  stand- 
]>oint.  there  is  less  labor  involved  in  the  production  of  compo  board 
than  there  is  in  the  production  of  raAv  lumber. 

Mr.  Rasaigssex.  1 would  A’enture  this  information.  Avhich  I think 
could  be  substantiated,  and  that  is  in  those  areas  that  are  producing 
the  composition  boards  there  is  a much  greater  shortage  of  labor 
than  in  those  areas  that  are  ju'oducing  lumber,  because  the  com- 
]H)sition  board  reijuires  a much  larger  skill  and  is  usually  jiroduced 
in  a large  metrojiolitan  city  area,  AA'hile  lumber  is  produced  u.^ually 
by  semiskilled,  unskilled,  and  some  skilled  type  of  lain)!'. 

' Senator  Millikix.  I suspect  that  it  avouIcI  also  be  alleged  that  you 
can  shij)  comjio  board  more  economically,  because  you  can  stack  it 
Avith  gi-eater  econoiuA’,  Avith  greater  freight  savings,  than  raAV  lumlier. 
Would  you  have  any  vieAv  on  that? 

Mr.  Ra.saiussex'.  No;  I Avould  not.  iSIr.  Schultz  might  luiAe  some- 
thing on  that  point. 

Senatoi-  Millikix.  I realize  that  the  AAhole  subject  is  rather  specu- 
lative. Since  Ave  do  not  have  the  rea.smis  that  they  have  assigned 
for  it,  the  whole  subject  is  rather  speculative.  I gather  from  your 
testimony  that  in  northern  Minnesota,  in  the  area  Avhere  most  of 
these  pony  plants  exist,  there  is  an  actual  surplus  of  labor  available 
to  do  that  Idnd  of  Avork. 

INIr.  Rasaifssex.  Yes. 

Senator  Millikix.  AVhat  kind  of  farms  do  they  have  up  there? 

Mr.  Ra.saiussex.  Well,  they  have  farms  varying  in  size  through- 
out this  timber  area  of  probably  from  40  to  320  acres. 

Senator  Millikix.  AVhat  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  Rasaiussex.  They  produce  dairy  products,  poultry  products, 
and  grass  seed,  clover  seed. 

Senator  jMii.likix.  We  have  had  a Avealth  of  testimony  here — and 
this  i.s  especially  true  in  the  State  of  Minnesota — to  the  effect  that 
there  is  such  a shortage  of  labor  on  the  dairy  farms  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Conscription  Act  that  dairy  herds  are  being  sold.  There 
.seems  to  be  a conflict  betAveen  your  testimony  and  the  other  testi- 
mony to  that  effect. 

Mr!  Rasaiu.s.sex.  No;  there  Avould  not  be  any  conflict.  If  you  took 
a trip  Avith  me  througli  Minnesota  for  a day  and  Avent  doAvn  through 
the  dairy  jiart  of  the  State,  through  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
that  is  strictly  agricultural,  where  a farmer  Avorks  365  days  out 
of  the  year,  Avhere  he  has  a dairy  herd  from  20  to  40  good  producing 
milch  coAA-s,  Ave  aauII  say,  you  Avould  say  that  there  is  a very  decided 
labor  shortage.  On  the  two  farms  that  I have,  for  a period  of  6 
AA-eeks  I tried  to  get  help  to  pick  20  acres  of  corn.  I haA’e  offered 
10  cents  a bushel  to  get  that  picked,  but  the  corn  is  still  in  the  field. 
I cannot  get  anybody  to  ])ick  it. 

Senator  Millikix.'  How  many  bushels  of  corn  does  a man  pick  in  a 
daA’,  in  your  count  rv  ? 
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Ml'.  IiASMUssEX.  Well,  he  would  pick  75  to  MO  bushels  a day,  Rnd 
tlaui  he  has  his  board  in  addition  to  that.  1 w<.)uld  say  they  make 
about  Sjtg  a day. 

Senator  iSIiLUKix.  What  part  of  Minnesota  is  that? 

i\Ir.  KASArr8sEX.  That  is  ri^ht  in  the  central  part,  35  miles  from 
the  Twin  Cities. 

Senator  Miixikix.  Do  I get  the  iiicture  corr^tly,  then,  that  in 
contrast  with  that  situation,  in  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  in  tlie 
area  vou  are  talking  about,  they  have  .smaller  herds  and  therefore  do 
not  have  the  same  acute  labor  problem  ? 

Mr.  Tvasmussex.  Yes;  they  do  not  specialize  in  farming  there. 

Senator  Millikix.  What  crops  do  they  raise  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Well,  as  I say,  they  raise  garden  crops;  they  have 
their  gardens  and  a few  cows,  maybe  all  the  way  from  2 to  10  cows. 

Senator  Millikix.  Is  it  a hav  country  ? 

4 V 

iMr.  Rasmussex.  It  is  a hay  and  grass  seed  country. 

It  is  white  clover  and  alsike  clover. 

Senator  Millikix.  Do  you  have  any  corn  that  far  north? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Very  little.  You  may  have  a little  silage  corn,  but 
practically  no  silos. 

Senator  Millikix.  Xo  corn  crop  to  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Rasmu.ssex.  That  is  correct.  They  raise  a little  oats;  they 
i ai.se  enough  forage  for  the  stock  that  they  have. 

Senator  INIillikix.  On  the  whole,  they  are  what  you  might  call 
family  farms? 

Mr.'  Rasmussex.  Decidedly  family  farms,  and  the  head  of  the  family 
in  that  case  as  a rule  spends  5 or  b mouths  a year  working  in  some 
industry  to  su])plement  the  rather  meager  income  that  they  receive 
from  their  farm  ojierations. 

Senator  IMillikix*.  And  the  lumber  activities  of  those  people  are 
what  you  might  say  part-time  occupations? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Yes;  it  is  a jiart-tinu?  occupation  for  them.  They 
are  men  with  families.  They  are  not  a migrating  type,  although  it 
is  becoming  evident  that  you  are  getting  in  some  areas  something 
that  approache.s — well,  not  ghost  towns,  but  you  are  having  many 
families  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  in  some  war  industry  leaving. 

Senator  ^Millikix'.  It  is  your  definite  opinion  that  as  to  that  part 
of  Minnesota  and  as  to  those  500  or  600  pony  mills  there  is  no  shortage 
of  labor  and  they  could  produce  more  lumber  if  they  could  dispose 
of  their  product,  and  if  there  were  sound  financial  arrangements  to 
carrv  the  btisine.ss? 

% ' 

Mr.  Rasmus.sex.  Yes;  decidedlv.  I think  I called  voiir  attention  to 

the  fact  that  there  was  a sui'plus  of  4o  men  at  Bemidji  on  Sunday 
morning  this  week. 

Senator  IMillikix.  Could  you  more  definitely  place  the  town  you 
just  mentioned?  Where,  exactly,  is  that  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Bemidji  is  aliout  125  miles  south  of  International 
Falls  and  Fort  Frances,  Canada.  It  is  about  100  miles  from  the 
Canadian  border  the  way  the  crow  flies,  and  about  325  miles  north- 
west of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Senator  Mili.ikix.  Xow.  with  reference  to  vour  conversations  with 

t 

Ben  Alexander  and  his  statement  that  it  is  necessary  to  licpiidate  the 
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retailers  in  the  lumber  industry,  diil  he  e.xplain  that  remark,  gi'e  an\ 
reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Yes;  we  discussed  that  somewhat  at  length.  Ills 
justification  for  that  remark  was  posed  on  the  statement  that  theie 
were  too  many  such  yards  in  existence  in  peacetimes  to  satisfy  the 
demand  and  the  services  that  were  required  by  the  general  jniblic. 
that  in  most  of  these  communities  that  had  two  or  tliree  yarils  one 

yard  could  satisfy  the  needs  there.  . , • 

Senator  Mii.likix.  Did  jmu  get  the  impression  that  bis  desire  to 
liquidate  the  retail  yards  is  pursuant  to  a peacetime  economic  theory 
of  his,  or  did  he  relate  it  closer  to  the  war  ell'ort  ? Did  he.  for  ex- 
ample, contend  that  liy  closing  the  retail  yards  }’ou  would  release  labor 

for  other  more  essential  war  ellort  ? 

Mr.  Rasmus.sex.  Xo;  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  a point  of  view  that 
is  a carry-over  from  his  peacetime  attitude  regarding  the  entire  lum- 
ber industrv.  I think  a person  has  to  be  pretty  frank  in  his  bonest 
convictions!  It  looks  to  us,  it  looks  to  the  independent  retail  ilealer.^, 
the  large  ones  and  small  ones,  as  if  the  monojiolized  lumber  industry 
from  the  west  coast  has  such  good  representativ(*s  in  the  form  of 
dollai’-a-year  men  on  the  AVar  Production  Board  staff  that  rather 
than  ])roduce  a stock  pile  of  lumber  that  is  needed  for  war  effort'^  they 
would  jeopardize  that  condition,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  when  this 
war  is  over  the  market  will  exist  for  the  western  coast  lumber  indus- 
try. They  do  not  want  the  retail  yards  in  Minnesota  to  replenish 
their  stock  with  a INIinnesota  product'.  They  do  not  want  to  allow  the 
industry  to  go  into  pi'oduction,  they  want  the  substitutes  for  lumber 
even  now  to  get  in  and  to  take  a market  that  we  feel  rightfully  be- 
longs to  our  own  Minnesota  industry.  That  is  speaking  very  frankly. 

Senator  AIillikix.  There  certainl'y  is  no  saving  in  transiiortation  to 
move  lumber  into  Minnesota  from  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Rasmu.ssex.  It  would  take  a fantastic  type  of  reasoning  to 

come  to  such  a conclusion. 

Senator  Millikix.  And  even  though  you  can  stack  compo  board 
more  efficiently  than  you  can  lumber,  there  is  a serious  question 
whether  you  can  move  comjio  board,  let  us  say,  from  Mississippi 
to  Minne'sota,  and  get  a freight  saving  over  supplying  Minnesota 
from  its  own  stock  piles;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Millikix.  On  this  remark  that  he  hoped  that  we  Avill  not 
have  lumber  stock  piles;  did  he  exiilain  that  remark  ? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Yes;  he  did.  That  was  the  hardest  remark  for 
me  to  understand.  He  exjilained  that  remark  this  way : He  said. 
“After  this  thing  is  over  and  after  the  war  needs  and  factories  and 
housing  have  been  satisfied,  lumber  will  be  coming  out  of  our  ears.*’ 
Now,  a rather  subtle  type  of,  I call  it  propaganda,  has  existed  in  our 
State  for  some  time. 

Senator  Millikix.  That  is  sort  of  fighting  the  peace  Viefore  we  fight 
the  war. 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Yes. 

Senator  Millikix.  Tliat  is  Avhat  that  boils  down  to. 

Air.  Rasmussex.  Yes.  This  is  what  I mean  by  information  that 
I spoke  about  earlier  in  this  te.stimony.  I found  at  least  four  oper- 
ators in  Minnesota  and  I have  talked  with  them  regarding  this,  and 
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1 tin-ill.  "V«mr  industry  lias  fxot  a mission  to  perform  in  this  war 
effort.  I would  jio  in  there  and  prodiiee  all  the  luinbi-r  that  I could.'’ 
“Well."’  they  said,  ‘“here  aiv  some  of  tliese  lar<re  mills  on  the  west 
coast  that  can  finish  2.000.000  hoard  feet  of  lumber  a day.  After 
these  abnormal  ilemands  have  been  satisiied,  it  would  just  be  a mutter 
of  a few  days  until  you  have  all  the  lumber  that  is  mvessary.” 

Senator  ^Iii.ukix.  Well,  ajrain,  conhl  you  say  that  it  was  your 
conclusion  that  he  was  pushinsr  a theory  of  concentrated  business  as 
distin<rnished  from  a more  scattered  small  business? 

Mr.  Rasmusskx.  I feel  that  the  indi-pendent  lumber  operator  in 
Minnesota  had  absolutely  no  representation  and  their  interest  was 
not  beino;  considered  at  all. 

Senator  ^Millikix.  Bv  the  wav.  in  this  lumber  division  are  there 

« • 

any  outstanding  men  who  could  be  said  fairly  to  represent  the  small 
lumber  producer  ? 

Mr.  Rasmusskn.  Well,  INlr.  Schultz,  from  the  associations  I have 
had  Avitli  him,  may  be  placed  in  that  classification.  Mr.  Clay  Steele, 
of  the  Park  Rapids  Saw  Mill  Co..  Avho  is  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion  there,  would  be  in  a position,  too,  1 would  say,  to  give  informa- 
tion rather  than  to  speak  for  them. 

Senator  Miixiiux.  Don’t  let  us  fail  to  bring  up  that  point,  when 
we  get  to  vonr  testimony,  Mr.  Schultz. 

Go  ahead.  Mr.  Rasmussen. 

Mr.  Rasmussf-x.  By  Avay  of  information.  ^Minnesota  is.  I think,  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  box  lumber,  aspen  and  poplar. 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rasaiussex.  Now,  Avhen  I came  down  here  to  Washington 
yesterday  morning  I found  tliere  is  a pi-oposal  for  a directive,  or 
an  order,  or  ultimatum,  or  regulation,  whateAer  it  is  called,  to  ab- 
solutely eliminate  the  use  of  aspen  and  other  Avood  for  boxes  for  all 
commercial  })urposes.  The  paper  industry  has  sufficient  influence 
so  that  that  order  is  in  the  making  at  the  present  time.  Noav,  you 
get  information  like  that,  and  you  are  cuttin<r  pulpAvood  and  you 
are  just  an  ordinary,  modest  citizen  u])  in  the  northern  part  of 
Minnesota,  and  it  is  jnst  going  to  scare  you.  You  are  not  going  to 
take  chances  on  losing  the  little  that  you  liaA'e. 

Senator  ^Irixiicix.  The  justification  that  they  allege  for  actions 
of  that  kind  is  usually  to  saA’e  labor  and/or  to  saA'e  transportation. 
Noav,  it  is  jierfectly  obvious  that  if  the  labor  is  idle,  and  if  it  is 
not  practical  to  move  the  labor  into  some  more  useful  Avar  purpose, 
there  is  not  a bit  of  sense  in  saving  labor  from  an  industry  that 
could  he  carried  on  by  that  kind  of  labor;  isn't  that  correct? 

ISIr.  Rasmttssex.  That  is  correct ; yes. 

Senator  Mtixikix.  Would  you  say  that  the  particular  kind  of  labor 
that  you  are  referring  to  in  this  i)aiT  of  Minnesota  comes  nnder 
that  categorv? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  Yes;  I would. 

Senator  Miixikix.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  box  industry,  that 
deriA'es  its  industry  from  that  part  of  Minnesota,  under  the  labor 
c(jnditions  you  describe,  should  be  ]nit  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Rasaiussex.  It  certainly  should  not  be  curtailed;  no. 

Senator  iSIiixiKix.  Whereas  perhaj).--  it  might  be  true  that  the 
box  industry  in  otliei'  parts  of  the  I nited  States  where  dilfei-ent 
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labor  conditions  pi-evail.  you  might  be  able  to  build  uj)  some  argu- 
ment for  closing  the  business. 

Mr.  Rasaiussex.  That  Avould  depend  entirely  on  the  factors  in 
that  particular  locality. 

Senator  Muxikix.  Exactly.  And  may  Ave  not  draAv  the  ccm- 
clusion  from  that,  in  all  the  war  orders  so  far  as  they  aflect  our 
civilian  economy,  that  there  should  be  an  intelligent  discrimination? 

Mr.  Rasaiussex.  I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an 
intelligent  discrimination,  otherAvise  it  is  going  to  Avork  an  uncalled 
for  hardshij)  on  certain  communities. 

That  is  Avhere  I think  the  forestry  department,  knoAving  this  con- 
dition. is  in  a jmsition  to  give  intelligent  direction,  rather  than  to 
set  up  a brand  ncAv  organization  that  Avould  haA’e  to  take  about  a matter 
of  2 or  3 years  before  they  get  the  knoAvledge  that  the  forestry  dejiart- 
ment  has  to  start  out  Avith. 

Senator  Millikix.  AVhen  Ave  do  not  exercise  that  kind  of  dis- 
crimination Ave  are  simply  confessing  mental  liankruptcy  ? 

^Ir.  Rasaiussex.  I think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Millikix.  Have  you  auy  further  remarks  to  make? 

Mr.  Rasaiussex.  No;  I haven't.  I am  very  pleased  for  the  ]irivi- 
lege  of  giving  you  this  information. 

Senator  Millikix.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  it. 

i\Ir.  Schultz,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEWARD  G.  SCHULTZ,  FIELD  SECRETARY,  INDE- 
PENDENT RETAIL  LUMBER  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION,  AND  EDITOR 

OF  IRLDA  NEWS 

Senator  jMillikix.  Mr.  Schultz,  Avill  you  state  your  name,  your 
residence,  your  occupation,  and  something  of  your  background? 

Mr.  Schultz.  My  name  is  DeiAard  G.  Schultz.  ^ly  residence  is 
Bertha.  Minn.  I'rom  the  time  I Avas  a little  boy  up  to  the  present 
time  I have  groAvn  up  in  a retail  lumber  yard.  I have  been  actWely 
engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  business  until  about  (>  months  ago  Avitli 
my  father,  Avho  has  since  jiassed  away.  That  business  is  still  actwe. 

About  ;■)  years  ago.  and  before  that  time,  I Avas  very  much  inter- 
fasted  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  smaller  independent 
retail  yard  as  compared  Avith  the 

Senator  INIillikix  (interposing).  iSlay  I break  in  to  ask  AA'liether 
Avhere  you  liA’e  is  in  this  area  that  Mr.  Rasmussen  Avas  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Schultz.  Very  clo.se  to  it. 

To  continue  Avith  my  statement.  I Avas  interested  in  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  as  compared  Avith  those  of  the  so-called  large  line 
vard  sA'stems  and  chain  yards. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  differentials  that  Avere  gradually 
built  up  oA'er  a long  jieriod  of  years,  that  existed  lietAveen  the  carload 
and  less-than-carload  price — this  is  on  Auirious  items — ^together  Avith 
seA'eral  other  general  retail  lumber  dealers  in  the  State.  Ave  organized 
the  Independent  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association.  Avhicli  Avas  to 
take  in  these  smaller  independent  retail  dealers  in  the  State,  and 
rhat  ore:anizatiou  has  gradually  groAvn  to  a ])oint  Avhere  Ave  luiA-e  a 
membership  of  about  (15  percent  of  the  inde])endent  dealeiv  in  the 
State. 
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I was  president  of  that  orjianization  for  2 years  and  since  tiien 
have  continued  with  them  in  the  cai)acjty  of  field  se<‘retary.  more  or 
less  on  a part-time  basis,  and  18  months  ago  became  the  editor  of  that 
association's  monthly  j)ublication. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  covered  the  ground  of  the  ]iony-mill  o])erator 
quite  thoroughly  and  I ilo  not  tliink  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  over 
all  of  that  ground  again.  However.  I have  made  a few  notes  as  Ave 
have  gone  along  here,  and  if  yon  think  it  is  satisfactory  I Avould  like 
to  perhaps  clear  np  a few  of  the  poiiits  that  were  left  a little  bit 

hazv. 

« 

Senator  Milmktx.  You  may  testify  in  your  oAvn  way. 

Mr.  ScHUETz.  The  situation  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  iMimie- 
sota's  lumber  industry  dates  back  quite  some  time.  We  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  big-time  mi  Is  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
background  for  the  condition  that  now  exists.  One  by  one  the  bii:- 
time  mills  gradually  moved  out  of  the  State  and,  of  course,  took  the 
cream  of  our  Minnesota  timber,  the  white  pine  Avhich  we  have  ahvays 
been  quite  proud  of. 

Senator  Miixikix.  They  moved  out  alter  the  cream  had  been  taken? 

Mr.  Schultz.  They  moved  out  aftei-  the  cream  had  been  taken. 
The  system  of  operation  at  that  time  was  the  establishment  of  mills  in 
various  towns,  among  them  Beniidji.  C ass  Lake.  Xevis,  Akeley.  Me- 
nahga,  Staples,  Brainerd.  and  a lot  of  others  that  I could  name. 
They  took  the  timber  that  was  the  cream,  as  I said  before,  and  took 
other  timber  of  the  species  of  jiine  that  has  been  mentioneil.  namely, 
the  red  pine,  some  of  the  .so-called  jack  ]une.  and  they  took  that 
timber  from  tracts  that  were  quite  accessible  and  handily  located  for 
these  various  mills,  d'he  pi-ocedure  then,  of  course,  was  to  haul,  to 
transport  either  by  sled  in  the  wintertime  or  by  water,  perhaps  float- 
ing down  the  lake  or  river  to  the  mills. 

At  that  time  there  existed  the  Northern  Pine  Association 

Senator  Millikix  (inteiqiosing).  I would  like  to  break  in  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  Schultz.  All  right. 

Senator  Millikix,  I intended  to  a.sk  the  question  Avhen  Mr.  Ras- 
mussen was  on  the  stand  but  I neglected  to  do  it.  The  product  of 
these  pony  mills,  how  is  that  moved  to  market '? 

Mr.  Schultz.  I was  just  going  to  get  to  that. 

Senator  Millikix.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Schultz.  I was  going  to  get  to  that  in  my  comparison  of  the 
method  of  operation  then  and  as  it  is  uoav. 

Senator  Millikix.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Schultz.  As  time  went  along  and  these  mills  moved  out  to  the 
west  coast — In^  tlie  way,  we  do  not  have  large  mills  left  in  the  State 
any  more,  they  are  all  gone — time  went  on,  second-growth  timber  came 
into  existence,  some  of  the  timber  that  was  small  then,  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  take,  had  grown — it  had  30  years  to  do  it. 

Senator  Millikix,  There  had  not  been  a reforestation  program  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Schultz.  No.  The  drainage  projects,  roads,  and  such  as  those 
things,  that  were  built  by  the  C.  C.  C.  workers  ami  others,  that  Avere 
given  to  this  territory  up  there,  the  result  Avas  that  quite  a numlier  of 
tracts  of  timber  Avhich  Avere  not  accessible  then  are  accessible  noAV. 
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Since  that  time  of  course  we  had  the  establishment  of  these  vari- 
ous forests,  the  so-called  Chippewa  and  Superior  National  Forests, 
and  the  timber  that  was  not  available  then  is  availalde  now.  and  ol 
couri^e  timber  that  Avas  not  in  existence  then  is  available  now. 


Tlie  method  of  operation  iioav  seems  to  be  dillei-ent,  the  problem 
is  a little  difl'erent  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  tlie 
^mall  pony  mills  into  these  tracts  of  timber.  We  may  find  a stand 
of  aOO.OOO  feet,  and  proliatdy  lOO.UOO  or  200.000  feet  there,  and  it 
is  a mixture  of  aspen,  the  Aarious  species  of  pine,  namelA,  A\hite 
])ine,  red  })ine.  second  groAvth  NorAvay.  and  several  species  of  aspen. 
They  produce  it,  saAv  it  into  lumber  there  and  transport  it  as  a rough 
j'jroduct  to  the  closest  railhead  and  there  concentrated  and  left  to  diA. 

Senator  Millikix.  Is  it  transported  mostly  by  truck  ? 

Mr.  Schultz.  It  Avould  have  to  be  trans])orted  by  trucks. 

Senator  Millikix.  There  could  be  some  teaming.  I suppose,  it  the 
railhead  Avere  close  by? 

]Mr.  Scut  LTZ.  Yes:  that  is  true.  . 

Senator  Millikix.  Is  there  any  transixirtation  by  sled  in  Avinter  ? 

5Ir.  Schultz.  There  could  be;  yes. 

Senator  Millikix.  If  the  railhead  Avere  close  by? 


iSIr.  Schultz,  Yes. 

Senator  Millikin.  liut  mostly  it  is  by  trucks 

5Ir.  ScHui.TZ.  ^Mostly  by  truck.  The  idea  then  of  the  concentia- 
tion  yard.  AAdiich  had  been  in  existence  in  a small  Avay,  would  be  to 
conce'ntrate  this  material  at  these  various  places,  and  there  the  ma- 
terial is  processed  further  by  cleaning,  or  Avhatever  the  needs  avouM 
be.  That  ansAvers  your  question  about  the  difference  in  transporta- 
tion noAv,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schultz.  It  Avas  interesting  for  me  last  Aveek  to  engage  in  a 
conA'ersation  AV’ith  the  Department  of  lorestry  out  at  Ifuluth  and 
to  learn  that,  just  as  an  example,  in  one  small  area  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest  they  Avould  like  very  much,  as  qiiicklv  as  possible, 
to  move  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  175,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and 
do  it  by  their  plan  of  selectiv’e  logging  to  save  a lot  of  timber  Avhich 

is  getting  overripe  and  Avhich  Avould  be  lost.  • • 

Senator  INIillikix.  Let  me  ask  you  a question  on  that  poinU  Out 
in  my  State  most  of  the  lumber  re.serve  is  oAAUied  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  lumber  Ave  are  talking  about  in  Minnesota,  is  most 

of  that  owned  privately  ? , , -r  i i 

Mr.  Schultz.  I asked  that  question  recently  and  I understaml 

approximately  75  percent  of  the  timber  is  owned  by  the  Federal 

Government.  , . j 

Senator  Millikix.  In  this  area  Ave  are  talking  about  ? 
yj|.  Schultz.  Yes.  I here  are  some  tracts  here  and  theie  that  aie 
oAvned  by  private  individuals,  but  they  have  been  left  there  because 
there  were  not  operations  close  enough  at  hand  and  they  Avere  tar 
removed,  due  to  inadequate  facilities  to  get  to  them. 

Senator  Millikix.  Do  you  have  State  reserves? 

5lr.  Schultz,  Yes:  AvehaA^e.  , , , 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  The  State  of  Minnesota  OAvns  quite  a little  luml.er. 

Senator  Millikix.  In  that  area? 

Mr.  Rasmussex.  In  that  area. 


T.sn'o 
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Senator  Millikix.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Schultz, 

Mr.  ScHLLTz.  I wa.s  at  tliis  point  of  apj)roximately  175,0()0,()(X) 
feet  of  timber  that  could  be  taken  out  of  one  little  tract  which  I 
had  time  to  examine. 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schultz,  Ihe  Superior  National  l''orest,  for  instance,  involve.s 
quite  a ciuisiderable  area.  It  is  that  country  that  lies  north  of  Hib- 
bin^,  Chisholm,  Ely,  alonj^  the  north  shore.  From  there  to  the 
Canadian  border,  and  there  are  some  beautiful  tracts  of  timber  in 
there,  but  due  to  the  fact  so  far  that  we  hav'e  had  no  way  in  which 
this  material  could  properly  be  taken  out,  because  it  involved  an 
immense  amount  of  money  to  go  in  there  to  conduct  such  an  o[>eration, 
to  accumulate  a stock  pile  which  is  nece.ssary  of  between  15,(X)0,000 
and  18,000,000  feet,  the  operators  tell  me,  if  you  will  properly  draw 
from  a stock  pile  and  season  out  your  hiniheV,  that  no  one  lu'is  been 
placed  in  the  position  whereby  that  could  be  done.  I imagine  the 
operation  could  be  done  by  otbers  that  are  amply  financed  in  some 
way  or  another.  There  has  not  been  any  way  in  which  it  could  be 
ilone  up  to  this  time  because  the  finances  are  not  available,  which  they 
could  be  under  this  program  of  the  Forestry  De])artnient. 

The  Foresti-y  Department,  being  inteiv^sted  in  trees  in  that  State 
up  there,  which  the  good  Lord  has  meant  to  grow  trees,  the  Depart- 
ment wa.s^  very  inuch  interested  in  seeing  that  some  systematic  pro- 
gram of  forestation  is  continued  in  the  future.  While"  we  will  prob- 
ably not  live  long  enough  to  .see  really  large  trees  there  again,  through 
a .systematic  program  so  much  lumber  could  be  taken  out  every  year. 

I hat  is  the  program  that  is  really  necessary  now,  if  some  of  this 
timber  that  is  up  there  is  going  to  be  saved,"  because  it  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  overripe  and  it  is  simply  going  to  waste. 

Senator  Millikixx  Explain  that  to  us  a little  more. 

INIr.  Schultz.  If  I were  a forester  perhaps  I could  explain  it  a little 
better.  A tree,  during  a certain  length  of  time,  grows  very  slowly, 
dependiiig  upon  the  species,  but  when  it  n^aches  the  age  of,  let  us  say, 
12  or  15  years,  it  becomes  necessary  for  thinning  and  pinning  to  be 
done,  and  that  means  then  that  a certain  amount  of  material  at  that 
^tage  of  the  growth  can  be  taken  out  foi-  pulp  purposes.  The  trees  are 
left  to  grow,  and  they  continue  to  grow  from  then  on  for  perhaps  the 
next  lU  or  15  year.s,  which  is  the  strong  growing  period,  and  perhaps 
III  20  years  more  that  tree  gets  to  the  point  where  it  will  produce  a 
large  size  log. 

Senator  Millikix.  I assume  you  have  a certain  sjiecies  in  mind. 
What  species  is  that  ^ 

Mr.  Schultz.  That  time  is  going  to  varv  de[)endino;  upon  the  spe- 
cies. ‘ " ^ 

Senator  IMillikix.  Yes. 

Air.  Sc'HULTz.  I do  not  recall  jii.st  what  the  growing  time  i.s  for  the 
various  sjiecies,  but  it  varies  somewhat  between  the  Norway  pine  the 
so-called  red  pine,  and  the  white  pine.  We  are  told  that  the  jack  pine 

for  which  some  of  that  ground  up  there  is  best  suited,  <n-ows  mo^t 
rapidly. 

Senator  AIiLLiKix.  Ifow  big  will  the  tree  be  when  it  reaches  that 
ri[ie  .stage  ? 
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Air.  Schultz.  That  of  course  varies.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
species  also. 

Senator  AIillikix.  L<*t  us  take  the  last  type  of  tree  that  you 
referied  to. 

Air.  Schultz.  The  white  pine  ? 

Senator  AIillikix.  AYs. 

Air.  Schultz.  Well,  I tried  to  reach  arouml  some  of  them.  They 
probably  have  the  diameter  of,  let  us  say,  like  that  [he  indicated 
a diameter  of  about  4 feet],  some  of  them  smaller,  but  that  depends 
upon  the  ground  that  they  are  growing  on  also.  There  develops  a 
rot  and  then  of  course  the  tree  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  must 
be  cut,  otherwise  it  is  going  to  disintegrate  entirely. 

Senator  AIillikix.  What  is  the  permanent  harm  from  that? 

Air.  Sciiiu.tz.  From  the  loss  of  that  timber  ? 

Senator  AIillikix.  AYs.  Of  course  there  is  the  loss  of  the  timber 
involved,  but  does  the  forest  itself  sutFer.  on  a long-term  basis? 

Air.  Schultz.  I think  it  would.  As  1 say,  I am  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  forestry. 

Senator  AIillikix."  I am  trying  to  get  at  the  urgency  of  taking 
out  that  lumber  in  relation  to  the  war  etfort.  That  is  what  I am 


driving  at. 

Air.  Schultz.  Well,  the  material  there  is  ready  and  overripe  now, 
that  is,  a certain  percentage  of  it  is  overripe  and  should  be  taken 
out  for  the  best  interest  of  the  forest  itself,  and  since  it  seems  to 
become  necessary  for  us  to  be  subject  to  a regulation  such  as  was 
pointed  out  by  ‘Air.  Rasmussen,  that  substitutes  for  sheathing  are 
necessary — ami  as  an  ex])erienced  builder  I cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
figure  out  what  the  substitute  is  going  to  be  for  subflooring  in  the 
house.  Probably  there  are  more  experienced  builders  than  I am,  but 
with  the  elimination  of  subfiooring  in  the  house  I would  not  know 
what  they  plan  to  use.  because  a nail  certainly  is  not  going  to  stick 
in  a composition  that  is  made  of  any  kind  of  a pulp  and  remain  on 
the  floor. 

Senator  AIillikix.  I would  suggest  they  probably  haven  t thought 
of  it. 

Air.  Schultz.  There  was  a point  that  you  called  my  attention  to 
when  you  were  asking  questions  of  Air.  Rasmussen.  Before  that  I 
may  p"oint  out  something  on  the  ceiling  on  jack  iiine  and  aspen.  I 
do  not  know  when  that  is  coming  through.  I personally  attended  a 
hearing  in  Chicago  several  weeks  ago  and  there  still  is  no  ceiling 
on  jack  pine. 

The  production  there  at  the  present  time  is  stymied  because  of 
that  conflict,  which  1 understand  exists  between  the  War  Production 
Board  regulation  and  an  amendment  thereto.  That  is  the  regulation 
AI-208  and  the  several  O.  P.  A.  regulations.  First  of  all,  an  amend- 
ment to  AI-208.  that  is  amendment  2,  prohibits  the  retail  lumber 
yards  from  taking  certain  grades  of  material  into  stock,  into  inven- 
tory, and  the  (4.  P.  A.  regulations  which  state  that  such  sales  must 
be  "defined  as  direct  mill  sales  with  the  condition  there  that  the  re- 
tailers maximum  price  must  be  the  maximum  price  of  the  whole- 
saler, which  simply  means  that  the  retailer  muM  handle  this  material 
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in  these  grades  witliout  regard  for  any  expense  or  any  profit  whatso- 


ever. 


Tlie  reason  I mention  that  is  this,  that  our  oriranization  4 A’ears 


ago- 


Senator  Millikix  (interposing).  Let  me  interrupt  you  tliere.  You 
sav  the  retailei's  maximum  i)rice  is  tlie  Asdiolesaler^s  maximum  priced 

Air.  Schultz.  Tliat  is  right. 

Senator  Millikix.  So  if  there  is  any  spread  it  is  between  the  whole- 
saler’s maximum  jiriee  and  the  Avholesaler's  minimum  price;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Schultz.  Yes.  The  reason  I meulion  that  is  because  that  par- 
ticular condition  has  interfered  with  production,  in  this  way,  that  we, 
as  retailers  in  that  State,  have  realized  for  a long  time  the  native 
material  situation,  and  our  situation  has  been  conducting  the  pro- 
gram to  get  the  retail  yards  in  the  State  to  liandle  this  material. 
We  could  not  buy  it  from  concentration  yards,  we  had  to  simply  take 
it  in  a green  state,  jhle  it  up  ourselves, 'and  as  letailei's  many' of  us 
Avho  have  not  closed  sheds,  that  was  a ditlicult  thing  for  us  to  do. 
We  were  removed  from  planing  facilities. 

]\linnesota  pine,  since  it  had  to  be  meichandised  that  way,  gained 
an  unfavorable  imputation,  because  mucli  of  it  Avas  sold  in'  a green 
state,  but  in  the  past  several  years  the  letailers  haim  taken  hold  of 
the  situation,  some  of  lliem,  and  some  lew  of  them  haA'e  installed 
planing  facilities  of  their  own  and  haA’e  taken  the  green  material 
into  stock  and  seasoned  it,  and  then  of  course  processed  it  further. 
Some  of  this  material  was  processed  uj)  Xorth.  But  according  to 
amendment  2 to  M-208,  the  retailers  are  not  iiermitted  to  take  a 
bit  into  their  inventory,  Avith  the  result  that  the  producers,  the  pony 
mill  ojierators,  have  lost  their  market  and  production  has  dropped 
better  than  50  percent. 

Senator  Millikix.  What  is  the  assigned  reason  for  that  regiila- 
1 ion  i 

Mr.  Schultz.  It  perhaps  is  two-fold.  One  of  them  is  labor.  Our 
recent  investigation,  though,  showed  that  it  is  not  so  much  that  as 
it  is  the  confusion  Avhich  exists  by  these  various  regulations  that  have 
affected  the  industry.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  yards  up 
in  that  country  have  been  contributing  in  quite  a measure  to  the  Avar 
effort,  inasmuch  as  the}"  have  been  furnishing  bomb  crating,  things 
like  that,  piling  rougli  forin  lumber  to  the  plants  that  are  located 
in  and  about  the  TAvin  Cities,  such  as  New  Brighton,  Rosemont, 
and  certain  other  places,  but  only  those  Avho  have  been  operating  on 
a larger  scale,  that  is,  those  Avholesalers  Avho  have  been  taking  the 
output  of,  let  us  say,  10  or  12  up  to  20  pony  mills  in  one  particular 
area,  they  are  really  the  only  ones  that  liat'-e  operated  to  any  great 
degree.  The  rest  of  them  have  quit,  because  they  are  a little  bit 
afraid  of  the  regulations  that  they  are  subject  to. 

Senator  IMillikix.  Y hat  is  the  nature  of  the  retailer’s  market  at 
the  present  time  ^ To  Avhom  does  he  sell  his  lumber  ^ 

Mr.  Schultz.  The  retailer  of  course  in  the  country  is  selling  al- 
most e.xclusiA-ely  to  the  farmer  trade  iioav.  We  were  asked,  of  course, 
to  increase  the  production  of  food  as  much  as  possible,  increase  the 
<lai ry  business,  and  that  of  course  has  re<juired  additional  stocks  of 
lumbc'r,  additional  re])air.s  of  barns,  more  adequate  poultry  housing. 
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hog  houses,  things  like  that,  the  buildings  on  the  farm  that  are 
fiecessary  to  increase  the  production  of  food,  and  of  course  it  has 
been  very,  very  difficult  for  us  as  retailers  to  supply  the  agricultural 
areas,  because' Ave  could  not  get  the  material.  I meant  to  add  hei-e 
that  it  has  been  much  more  difficidt  for  those  of  us  that  are  inde- 
]iendent  retail  lumber  dealers  to  secure  this  material  than  it  has 
been  for  the  large  chain  operator.  At  the  jiresent  time  retail  stocks 
in  the  State,  iu'our  area,  are  very,  very  de])leted.  They  are  so  out 
of  balance  that  it  has  become  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  furnish  a 
bill  of  material  for  even  a jioultry  house. 

Senator  ^Millikix.  Let  us  run  this  through  from  the  beginning 
briefly.  What  is  the  problem  of  the  small  producer  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Schultz.  The  iiroblem  of  the  small  ])rodiicer,  that  is,  the  small, 
so-called  pony  mill  operator— tliat  is  Avhat  you  have  reference  to? 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes. 

iMr.  Schultz.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a loss  of  his  market  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  retail  yard  has  been  taking  this  material 
into  stock,  and  uoav  the  retail  yard  no  longer  does  this,  and  there 
are  no  facilities  to  put  it  in  concentration  yards  of  stock  piles. 

Senator  Millikix.  Noav  tell  us  again  Avhy  the  retailer  cannot  put 
that  kind  of  lumber  into  stock. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Because  it  is  not  permitted,  according  to  amendment 
No.  2 of  regulation  :M-208  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Senator  iMiixiivix.  Has  that  regulation  been  introduced  into  the 

record  ? 

Mr.  Schultz.  I have  a copy  of  it  here  someAvhere. 

Senator  Millikix.  Let  us  see  Avhat  it  says. 

^Ir.  Sciii  LTz.  I do  not  kuoAv  that  I have  a copy  of  the  amendment. 
I have  a copy  of  the  regulation,  but  it  is  amendment  No.  2 that  does 
not  alloAv  the  accumidation  of  inventories.  Of  course  the  reason  for 
that  is,  as  I understand  it,  all  those  uses  that  are  listed  under  B- 

Senator  Millikix  (interposing).  Are  you  reading  from  something? 

Mr.  Schultz.  No;  I am  not  going  to  read  it,  because  it  is  going 
to  take  too  long. 

Senator  Millikix.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

ISIr.  Schultz.  The  uses  listed  under  B of  iM-208  are  those  uses 
AA’hich  are  agiicultural  uses.  ^Materials  mid  grades  of  materials 
t hat  AA"ould  be  used  for  the  construction  of  out-buildings,  repair  of 
barns,  and  so  on.  according  to  amendment  No.  2,  it  is  no  longer  per- 
missible for  a dealer  to  take  material  of  those  grades  for  the  uses 
listed  in  B into  inventory. 

Senator  Millikix'.  It  strikes  me  as  rather  useless  to  dehne  a use 
and  then  take  aAvay  from  you  the  right  to  supply  the  use.  M hat 
leason  do  they  giA'e  for  doing  that? 

ISIr.  Schultz.  The  onH’  reason  that  I am  able  to  get  is  simply  that 
the  War  Production  Boa'rd  does  not  Avant,  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
materials  are  scarce,  does  not  Avant  them  accumulated  in  the  inven- 
tory of  yards,  that  they  Avant  this  material  used.  I have  published 
the  amendment  in  the  la.st  edition  of  my  paper. 

(Amendment  No.  2 to  order  M-208  is  as  folloAvs:) 

Amenomkn't  X'o.  2 TO  Orbek  AI-20S 

On  October  orb,  several  changes  were  made  by  AVPB  with  Amendment  Xo.  2 
to  Older  M-208  which  olaritied  several  paragraphs  in  the  general  order  and 
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mnovt'd  the  f!0-120  day  invoniory  liinitJition  and  i'nqnir**d  (‘onsniner  within 
Dial  time  from  i»rodu<*ers,  sueli  as  saw  mills,  cimcentration  yards,  and  box 
factories. 

A Ih’odncer  is  rletined  as  “any  plant  which  pro(*esses.  by  sawing,  edging,  plan- 
ing. ov  other  comparable  method,  267c  or  more  of  the  total  volume  of  hJgs 
ami  lumber  purchastHl  or  received  by  it.'* 

It  a retail  yard  can  meet  this  re<iuirement  >ve  seo  nothing  wrong  in  accumu- 
lating a stock  of  green  luiiiber,  piling  it  for  seasoning  and  later  processing  it 
into  ustdde  merchandise. 

According  to  the  amendment,  the  restrictions  of  Order  M-2(»8  do  not  apply 
to  softwood  lumber  in  inventory  0<*tober  5th  which  was  received  without  violat- 
ing The  pnwision  of  M-208.  Softwood  lumber  in  transit  is  regarded  as  having 
l»et*n  delivered  pri<»r  to  that  date. 

\y.\H  IhtoDrcTiox  RoAai) 

M-20S,  Amkndmext  2 
(Corrected  copy) 

PAKT  a04!t — SOFTWOOD  IXMHER 

(Amendment  2 to  CVmservatiou  Order  M-2U8) 

Section  H040.1  (C'onservation  Order  M-208)  is  hereby  amended  in  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

1.  Paragraph  (a)  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or  any  species  of  softwood’’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  “of  any  species  of  softwood.” 

2.  Paragrai>hs  (a)  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  “Class  1 orders’’  means  purchase  orders  or  contracts  for  softwood  lum- 
ber to  which  preference  ratings  of  AA-1  or  AA-2  liave  been  or  may  hereafter 
he  assigned. 

(3)  “Class  2 orders”  means  pur(‘hase  orders  or  contracts  for  softwood  lumber 
to  which  preference  ratings  of  AA-2X,  AA-3,  AA  4 or  lower,  but  higher  than  A-l-a, 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  assigned  (including  the  ratings  assigned  in  List  A 
attached  to  this  order). 

(4)  “Class  3 orders"  means  purclmse  orders  or  contracts  for  softwood  lumber 
to  which  preference  ratings  of  A-l-a  or  lower  but  not  lower  tlian  A-l-k  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  assigned  (including  the  ratings  assigned  in  List  B attached 
to  this  order). 

(5)  “Class  4 orders”  means  purchase  orders  or  contracts  for  softwood  Inmher 
to  which  preference  i*atings  lower  than  A-l-k  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
assigned  (including  The  ratings  assigned  in  List  C attached  to  this  order). 

H.  Paragraph  (a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there<tf  the  following  new 
subparagraphs  (6)  and  (7)  : 

(6)  “Producer”  means  any  plant  whicli  processes,  by  sawing,  edging,  planing 
(»r  other  comparable  method,  25%  or  more  of  the  total  volume  of  logs  and  lumber 
purchased  or  received  by  it. 

(7)  “Box  factory”  means  any  person  who  manufactures  from  softw(»od  lum- 
ber purchased  by  him.  boxes,  box  shooks.  or  (*iu-to-size  crating. 

4.  Subi^aragraph  (li  of  jiaragraph  (h)  is  aiaeiided  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  preference  ratings  are  hereby  assigned  to  deliveries  of  soft- 
wood lumber,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  para- 
graph (h)  : 

i i)  AA-2X  for  the  uses  specitied  in  List  A attached  to  this  order. 

(ii)  A-l-a  for  the  uses  si»ecitied  in  List  B attached  to  this  order. 

(iii)  A-2  for  the  uses  specitied  in  List  C attached  to  this  (U*der. 

Proriffed,  hoirerer.  That  no  preference  rating  is  assigned  by  this  order  to  any 
delivery  of  softwood  Inmher  to  wliich  the  person  requiring  the  softwood  lumber 
is  entitled  to  apply  or  extend  a preference  rating  which  is  assigned  on  any  other 
preference  rating  order  or  certiticate,  or  i>y  spec  i tic  order  of  the  Director  Gem*ral 
for  Oi>erations. 

5.  Sul)paragraph  (2)  of  paragraph  (h)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  The  ratings  assigned  in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  (h)  may  be 
applied,  by  the  ix*rsoii  requiring  delivei’y  of  softwood  lumber  for  the  uses  specified, 
by  endorsement  of  purchase  oi*ders  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Prioritie.s 
Kegulation  No.  3 and  Pi'iorities  Regulation  Xo.  12,  and  the  ratings  may  he 
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extendc'd.  by  any  juu’son  rcM-cuving  sueli  an  endorstnl  purchase  or»iiM*.  in  the 
manner  and  lo  the  (•^xtent  pcuinitteci  by  those  regulations. 

(I.  Paragrajih  (e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  then^of  the  following 
proviso : 

Proridf'd,  h<nr(rei\  Thai  orders  hearing  jircTereiu'e  ratings  of  AA.\  shall  l»e 
aecej)ted  and  filled  without  regard  to  The  provisions  of  tliis  order,  suhj<*ct  to 
tlie  provisions  of  applicable*  priorities  regulations. 

7.  Paragraph  (e)  is  amt'nd<*d  by  adding  a new  suhparagraiih  (4)  as  follows: 

(4)  The  restrictions  of  This  paragraph  (e)  shall  not  apply  to  pruducers  or 

box  fac  tories. 

8.  Paragraph  (fi  is  amended  to  rc*ad  as  follows: 

(f)  Restrictions  on  use  of  softwood  lumber.  (1)  XoTwithsiandiug  the  terms 
of  any  contract  or  purcdiase  order,  and  iiotwithstandiug  the  fact  Tliat  such  an 
order  may  hear  a preferc*nee  rating,  no  iterson  shall,  except  as  specitirally  au- 
thorized by  the  Director  Genera!  for  Operations  on  Form  PD-423.  use,  or  puicliase. 
order  or  accept  delivery  of: 

(1)  Routhoru  pine,  Dcuiglas  fir  or  western  larch  sold  as  meeting  s]>ecificat i^ns 
of  1,80(1  or  2,010  lbs.  fiber  stre.ss  per  square  inch,  or  1,300  or  1.450  lbs.  compression 
stress,  except  on  Class  1 cu’ders : 

(ii)  Southern  pfne.  Douglas  fir.  cypress  or  western  larch  sold  as  meeting 
specificatiotis  of  1,400  or  1,000  lbs.  fiber  stress  ]ier  .square  iiieli,  or  1.100  or  l,20ti 
lbs.  compression  stress,  except  on  Class  I or  Class  2 orders: 

(iii)  Donglas  fir,  west  coast  heinhx'k,  noble  fir  or  Silka  s]>rnce.  of  grades  Xo. 
1,  Xo.  2,  or  any  higher  common  grade,  except  on  Class  1,  (’lass  2 »*r  Class  3 
orders : 

(iv)  Sonthern  pine  of  grades  Xo.  1,  Xo.  2 or  any  higher  common  grade,  or 
<»f  Xo.  1 box,  or  Xo.  2 box  (not  induding  D or  better  flooring,  ceiling,  drop 
siding,  or  partition)  except  on  Class  1,  Class  2,  or  Class  3 orders: 

(v)  Idaho  white  pine,  northern  white  pine,  eastern  while  pine,  norway  pine, 
pomlerosa  pine,  sugar  iiiiie.  lodgepole  pine,  jack  pine,  cyiiress,  white  fir,  eastern 
liemloek,  Kngehiiann  spriU'C  or  western  white  spruce,  of  Grades  Xo.  2 or  Xo.  3 
common.  excei»t  on  Class  1,  Class  2 or  Class  3 orders: 

(vi)  Eastern  spruce  of  grades  selected  merchantable  and  grade  Xo.  1 (mer- 
chantable), except  on  Class  1,  Class  2 or  Class  3 orders. 

(2)  Xotwithslanding  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (f).  any  person  having 
softwood  Imnher  in  inventory  on  October  5,  1942,  which  he  received  without 
violating  the  restrictions  of  ('onservation  Order  M-20S,  may  use  it  without  re- 
gard to  tlie  restrictions  of  this  paragraph  (f)  : softwood  lumber  in  transit  on 
October  5,  1942.  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  intragraph  only,  he  deemed  to 
have  been  delivered  prior  to  October  5,  1942. 

(3)  The  restrictions  of  this  paragraph  (f)  shall  not  apply  to  pnrcliases. 
sales  and  deliveries  between  itroducers. 

9.  List  A of  Order  M-208  is  amended  by  substituting  the  following  paragraph 
for  tlie  first  paragraph  thereof. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (\*)  of  tliis 
order,  a rating  of  AA-2X  is  hereby  assigned  to  purclmse  orders  of  softwood 
lumber  for  the  following  uses: 

10.  List  B of  order  M-208  is  amended  by  substituting  the  following  para- 
graph for  the  first  paragraph  thereof: 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (1>)  of  this 
order,  a rating  of  A-l-a  is  hereby  assigned  to  purchase  orders  of  .soflwotxl 
lumber  for  the  following  uses: 

11.  Item  (2)  (ii)  of  List  B of  Order  M-208  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(ii)  Defense  housing  rated  under  Preference  Rating  Orders  P-19-d,  P-19-h, 

P-55,  and  P-55  ameikied,  remodeling  projects  rated  under  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-110,  and  pre-fabricated  hotising. 

12.  List  C of  Order  M-208  is  amende<l  by  substituting  the  following  pai*;>- 
giaph  for  the  first  paragraph  thereof; 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (h)  of  this 
Ol  der,  a rating  (»f  A-2  is  hereby  assigned  to  purchase  orders  of  softw*»od  lu!nl>er 
for  the  following  uses; 

(P.  D.  Reg.  1,  as  amended,  6 F.  R.  6680;  WPB  Reg.  1.  7 F.  R.  501  ; E.  O. 
WJ4,  7 F.  R.  329:  E.  O.  9040,  7 F.  R.  527;  E.  O.  9125.  7 F.  R.  2719:  sec.  2(a). 
Pub.  Law  071,  76th  Cong.,  as  amended  by  Pub.  Laws  89  and  507,  77th  Cong.) 

I.ssued  this  5th  day  of  October  1942. 

Ernest  Kanzi.er. 

Director  Genf'ral  for  Operntifnifi. 
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Seiiiitor  Mru.iKiN.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  under  the  way  you  run 
yniir  business  it  is  impractical  to  run  it  on  a hand-to-mouth  basis  ^ 

Mr.  Scm  uTz.  You  cannot  operate  it  that  way. 

Senator  Millikin.  You  have  got  to  have  some  kind  of  stock  pile? 

Mr.  ScHiu.Tz.  You  do. 

Senator  Miulikix.  And  they  do  not  allow  you  to  stock  pile? 

Mr.  Schultz.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Mtlijkix.  Would  it  be  possil)le  to  define  a reasonable 
stock  ]iile  ? 

Mr.  Schultz.  Are  you  speaking  now.  Senator,  of  the  stock  pile  of 
a concentration  yard  or  are  you  speaking  of  the  so-called  inventory 
of  a retail  yard? 

Senator  Millikin.  I am  talking  about  the  inventory  of  a retail 
yard. 

Mr.  ScHi'i/rz.  A retail  yard,  in  order  to  properly  serve  tlie  com- 
munity, de])ending  upon  the  size  of  the  community  which  it  serves, 
of  course,  should  liave  an  inventory  of  $8,tKK)  or  $10,(X)0.  That,  in 
lumber,  would  mean — what  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Satiier.  I would  say  a city  yard  should  liave  an  inventory  of 
not  less  than  1.. 500,000  feet  for  a 60-day  period. 

Senator  Millikin.  How  long  a period? 

INIr.  S.atmer.  For  60  days,  1,-500,000  feet.  That  would  he  a reason- 
able stock  pile  for  the  metropolitan  area  yard  doing  just  average 
laisiness. 

Senator  Millikin.  Will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Sathf.I!.  Clarence  A.  Sather.  I am  connected  with  the  Foote 
Lumber  & Coal  Co.,  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Those  of  course  are  our  figures,  which  I think  are  ex- 
tremely large  for  the  smaller  town  yard.  That  is  for  the  servicing 
of  a metropolitan  area.  The  average  country  yard  I would  say 
shoidd  have  been  400,000  and  500,000  feet  in  inventory  at  the  very 
least. 

Senator  Millikin.  Have  you  crystallized  in  your  mind,  Mr. 
Schultz,  a .series  of  recommendations  which,  in  your  opinion,  would 
alleviate  these  conditions  and  that  would  be  consistent  with  the  war 
effort  ? 

Mr.  Schultz.  Well,  from  the  manufacturing  end  of  it  I would 
certainly  like  to  see  some  sort  of  provision  made  whereby  timber  that 
is  available  could  be  manufactured  and  put  into  a proper  pile  and 
there  distributed  to  retail  yards  or  to  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  have  u.se  for  it  and  mu.st  have  it. 

Senator  IMillikin.  From  the  manufai  turing  standpoint,  has  the 
recommendation  you  ju.st  now  made  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  5Var  Production  Board? 

Mr.  Schultz.  Xo;  I haven’t  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  War 
Production  Board  other  than  that  here  a vvhile  ago  when  amendment 
Xo.  2 to  Order  M-208  was  brought  to  oui-  attention  in  Minnesota  we 
immediately  contacted  Washington,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Carpenter 
there  at  that  time,  who  has  since  been  moved  out  to  the  coa.st,  in  an 
effort  to  allow  this  material  to  continue  to  be  produced  and  allow  the 
retail  yards  to  take  it  into  their  inventories.  After  wiring  and  tele- 
phoning to  various  people  over  there  we  received  a long-distance  tele- 
pbone  call  from  their  office  and  we  were  given  permission  then  and 
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veie  uiged  63M1I]  means  to  do  what  we  could  to  notifv  the  retail  vards 
that  such  would  be  permissible,  and  that  the  pony  mills  could  continue 

should  by  all  means  not  cease  jiroducing. 
bulletin  went  out  of  our  office  the  next  dav  to  some  better  than 

000  retail  yards  in  the  State,  and  within  a week's  time  we  were  called 
on  the  telephone  and  told  that  there  had  been  a sliii-uii  somehow 
and  they  would  have  to  re.scmd  that  permission,  and  we  Avere  ordered 
to  immecliately  notify  whoever  we  had  previously  notified  that  that 
Acas  out,  Avhich  AA'e^  had  to  do.  That  is  as  far  as  Ave  haA’e  gotten.  So 
we  would  have  had  the  same  result,  the  same  effect  on  production  now 
that  we  liad  Avhen  our  tempoi-ary  freezing  order  Avent  into  effect 

Senator  Millikin.  What  have  the  retail  dealers  done  with  respect 

to  bringing  their  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Production 
J5oa  rci  f 

Mr.  Schultz.  I am  not  in  a position  to  answer  that  question  because 

1 do  not  know  ji^t  hoAv  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
\\  ar  I roduction  Board  by  the  Xational  Eetail  Lumber  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation Avhose  offices  are  here  m Washington.  It  happens  that  quite 
a few  trade  associations  belong  to  the  Xational  Lumbermen’s  A.ssoci- 
ation.  chain  yards  and  independent  retail  dealers  as  well,  but  Ave  have 
found  fo  our  sorrmv,  at  least  it  is  our  belief,  that  the  problems  of  the 
in^pendent  retail  dealers  haA^e  not  been  represented  here  in  Wash- 
ington. and  up  to  this  time,  we  haA'e  been  too  .small  to  be  able  to  spend 
a lot  of  money  to  haA’e  an  office  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Miixikin.  Has  the  particular  problem  of  this  area  that  we 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Minnesota 
upiObentatives  in  Congress? 

Schultz.  Yes;  they  haA’e,  to  some  degree.  Of  course,  we  are 
leahzing  the  importance  of  the  situation  noAv  and  the  crisis  that  Ave 
are  facing,  and  Ave  are  going  to  do  AvhateA  er  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do 
and  we  are  going  to  contact  further  Avhoever  should  be  contacte-1 

Senator  Millikin.  I Avould  strongly  suggest  that  vou  do  that.  You 
see.  this  is.  needless  to  say.  an  enormouslv  large  countrv.  5Ve  have 
climatic  Jfferences.  geographical  differences,  differeiu'es  in  racial 
yrigin  differences  in  .social  aspects,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is  imposdble 

^'-bole  countrv.  from  a geo- 
gi  aphical  standpoint.  That  is  why  I liate  the  deA’elopinent  of  bureau- 
ciacA . bepiu.se  there  isn’t  a brain  big  enough  in  the  Avorl.l  to  sit  in 
I\ashington  mid  Tn’(.nuilg.rt  an  order  that  is  fairlv  applicable  all 
over  the  jilted  States.  For  that  reason  vou  have  theJe  senseless 
lacks  of  discrimination  between  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  iiV- 
diistrv  in  one  part  of  the  Fniteil  States  as  agaiii.st  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  another  part  of  the  United  States. 

y long  as  we  liai’e  got  to  have  biireaiicracv  during  this  war  the 
.mly  relief  I can  see  is  for  tho.se  who  are  affected  bv  these  disc  iniina- 
tions  to  take  their  holler  to  the  place  Avhere  tliev  can  •'•et  relief  and 
when  tliey  cannot  get  relief  then  we  have  a congressional  problem 
I .rtiongly  recommend  that  you  bring  your  situation  forcefiillv  to  the 
attention  of  tho.se  Avho  haA’e  the  control  of  the  jiroblem  here  in 

Does  anyone  else  haA’e  any  observations  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Rasmu.s.sen,  .^enartir,  when  you  do  that,  these  people  Avlm 
sliould  be  interested  in  tins  particular  problem  have  personal  interert.' 
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tliat  are  diaiuetncally  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  iude[)endent 
dealers,  then  you  haveirt  any  redre.ss,  then  you  have  no  one  else  to 
wlioin  you  can  «^o. 

Senator  Millikix.  Of  course,  that  opens  the  whole  field  of  discus- 
sion as  to  the  value  of  the  so-called  dollar-a-year  man.  S])eakin^ 
lor  myself  and  not  for  the  committee,  1 think  that  some  of  those 
men  are  thorou^ldy  unselfish,  are  thorouglily  patriotic,  and  are  doiiijr 
a superb  job.  It  is  a difficult  thinj;  to  dissociate  your  personal  interest 
when  you  are  working  in  a field  where  you  are  not  supposed  to  have 
a personal  interest,  and  so  I would  not  he  surprised  to  find  that  some 
of  tliese  dollar-a-year  men  have  carried  over  into  their  new  work  a 
])reoccupation  wi'th  their  old  interests.  The  mere  fact  that  Mr. 
Alexander,  for  example,  is  in  the  compo  business,  the  mere  fact  that 
there  is  a regulation  that  seems  to  favor  the  compo  business  does  not, 
in  and  of  itself,  show  that  Air.  .Vlexander  has  a malignant  and 
selfish  intent  in  this  business.  Personally  I should  like  to  hear  more 
evidence  on  that  fact,  and  I certainly  would  not,  by  anything  that  I 
said  here,  reflect  on  Air.  Alexander,  on  the  present  state  of  the  record. 

Air.  Rasmt'ssex.  Ilis  attitude  towai’d  the  st(jck  pile,  with  the  war 
emergency  in  the  offing,  is  very  shortsighted. 

Senator  AIillikin.  I am  ready  to  say  to  }ou  that  tentatively  it  seems 
to  me  like  a A^ery  unnecessary  and  A’ery  unwise  attitude,  but  person- 
ally, l^efore  reaching  a final  conclusion,  I think  I would  like  to  see 
Air.  Alexander. 

Air.  Rasmussen.  Having  a program  submitted  to  them  for  consid- 
eration, in  a national  emergency  like  ve  have,  in  a period  of  4 
months  that  Avoidd  he  so  beneficial  to  the  entire  lumber  industry 
operating  on  a small  basis,  approaches  a degree  of  negligence  that  it 
is  hard  to  a])preciate,  for  him  not  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Now.  if  I may  take  a minute  and  supplement  my  comment — this  is 
l)rimarily  as  a matter  of  information  that  I tried  to  get  yesterday 
and  was  unable  to  get  pd  that  I was  going  to  put  in  this  record,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  national  forest  .^tumpage  in  the  entire  country,  if 
they  were  given  the  required  machinery  and  transportation,  could 
suppU'  up  to  33  percent,  approximately  one-third  of  our  national 
lumber  requirements  for  the  war  and  aftenvard.  This  is  cutting  the 
lumber  on  a selective  basis.  At  the  present  time  the  national  forests 
are  supplying  only  5 percent  of  our  national  requirements. 

Now,  it  is  very  nice  to  be  generous  to  the  monopolized  lumber 
industry  and  their  representatives,  it  Avould  be  nice  for  them  if  they 
had  the  Alinnesota  market  as  well  as  other  markets  after  this  war 
is  over,  but  the  situation  is  so  critical  that  this  sort  of  supply,  at  any 
rate  during  the  war  period,  should  be  released  and  put  into  pro- 

. ^ ^ I do  not  tlixnl  c Ave  can  take  Ben  Alexander’s 

point  of  vieAv  that  a stock  pile  is  a dangerous  thing  at  this  particular 
time. 

Senator  AIillikin.  I certainly  Avould  not  Avant  anything  in  this 
record  to  indicate  that  I accept  his  vieAV  on  the  present  state  of  the 
record. 

Air.  Rasmussen.  Yes. 

Senator  AIillikin.  And  entirely  aside  from  Air.  xVlexander,  there 
are  too  many  people  here  in  Washington  aa  ho  are  pushing  their  after- 
Avar  theories  and  their  pre-Avar  theories  at  the  expense  of  the  war  ef- 
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fort.  I have  even  heard  it  suggested  that  our  synthetic  rubber 
plants,  our  program  for  synthetic  rubber  plants  Avas  delayed  because 
.‘-omeone  thought  they  might  have  to  have  a tariff  after  the  war  if 
the  synthetic  rubber  plants  Avere  established  during  the  war.  Now, 
that  is  a type  of  thinking  that  is  harmful  to  the  Avar  effort,  and  that 
there  has  been  entirely  too  much  of  in  AVashington. 

Air.  Rasmussen.  Our  confidence  in  Alinnesota  and  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  independent  lumber  dealers  and  small  mill  operators,  is  a 
natural  confidence  in  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  State  of  Alinnesota  that  has  developed  over  a period  of 
many  years  in  dealing  Avith  them,  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
why  the  program,  the  intelligent  program  that  they  liaA’e  presented, 
is  experiencing  the  unnecessary  delay  that  it  has  experienced. 

Senator  AIillikin.  I hope  you  folks  can  stay  in  business,  unless  there 
is  an  inescapable  military  necessity  for  putting  you  out  of  business,  and 
there  is  so  far  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  necessity. 

Air.  Schultz.  AVe  feel,  of  course,  as  long  as  that  material  is  out 
there  and  can  be  made  available,  if  it  is  going  to  help  Avin  this  Avar, 
for  goodness'  sake  let  them  have  it,  but  as  long  as  it  is  up  there  and 
a lot  of  it  is  going  to  Avaste  anyAvay,  Ave  feel  we  certainly  Avould  like 
to  use  it.  It  could  not  be  handled  by  any  department  and  be  handled 
more  fairly  than  by  the  Forestry  Department  if  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment Avould  be  given  that  opportunity  to  put  their  plan  into  opera- 
tion, and  Ave  as  retailers  are  A’ery  much  in  sympathy  Avith  them. 

Senator  AIillikin.  Gentlemen,  aac  appreciate  your  having  come 
here.  Thank  your  for  your  testimony. 

Air.  Schultz.  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  alloAving  us  to  come. 

( AAdiereupon,  at  the  hour  of  12:05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1942 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

^y ashington^  D.  C. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2 : 30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
in  the  committee  room,  United  States  Capitol. 

Present:  Senators  Pepper  and  Millikin;  Mr.  Herbert  Roback,  assist- 
ant to  tlie  committee. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Doctor,  would  you  state  your  name,  your  occu- 
pation, and  give  us  such  other  facts  as  will  establish  the  background 
for  your  testimoii}^? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  K.  C.  WALDEN,  ACTING  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR, 
ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  RAILROAD,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Walden.  Dr.  K.  C.  Walden,  acting  medical  director,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad. 

Senator  Millikin.  And  have  you  a statement  to  make? 

Dr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Perhaps  you  want  to  go  ahead  and  give  us  a 
little  more  background  before  we  j^roceed. 

Dr.  Walden.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  has  maintained  a 
relief  department  for  over  40  years,  and  it  is  a department  that  is 
rather  unique  in  railroad  relief  departments  in  the  fact  that  we  main- 
tain 2 hospitals,  a 50-bed  hospital  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  and  a 
75-bed  hospital  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  and  the  headquarters  of  our  relief 
department  are  in  Wilmington,  X.  C. 

This  relief  department  is  run  on  a nonprofit  status.  The  members 
are  our  employees,  and  they  contribute  so  much  a month  toward 
relief  and  in  turn  get  free  treatment,  including  operations,  at  either 
of  our  hospitals,  plus  an  insurance  benefit  daily  which  is  from  50 
cents  to  $2.50  a day  for  their  sickness  or  accident  benefits. 

Prior  to  the  national  emergency  we  had  a stall'  of  five  doctors  plus 
the  medical  director  in  Wilmington. 

Senator  Millikin.  Was  that  a central  staff,  or  at  these  hospitals? 

Dr.  Wai>den.  At  the  hosjiitals. 

Senator  ISIiixikin.  At  each  one  of  them,  or  for  both  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  For  both  of  them;  three  doctors  at  AVaycross  and  two 
at  Rocky  Mount. 

The  medical  director  resigned,  and  one  of  onr  men  at  AA^^aycross  was 
a Reserve  officer,  a surgeon.  He  went  over  a year  ago  into  the  Army. 
Then,  through  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  survey,  the  surgeon 
at  Rocky  Mount  Hospital  was  taken  and  the  second  surgeon,  the  sec- 
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on  1 juniol'  surgeon,  at  Waycross  was  taken.  That  left  myself  at 
W lyoross.  a surgeon;  and  one  man  at  Rocky  Mount,  a medical  man. 

■jince  September  14  I was  elected  to  acting  medical  director  and 
ha  re  been  trying  in  the  past — up  to  the  present,  that  is — to  take  care 
of  the  surgery  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  and  Waycross,  Ga.,  with  my 
he  idquarters  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  until  2 weeks  ago  when  we  were  able  to 
ge  a man,  who  is  possibly  also  subject  to  Procurement  and  Assignment 
call,  for  Waycross.  He  has  had  about  1 year  of  internship  and  is 
wl  at  we  would  term  a less  experienced  surgeon. 

Senator  Millikin.  INIay  I interrupt?  How  old  a man  is  he? 

3r.  Walden.  He  is  33. 

[n  our  relief  department  we  have  over  14,000  people,  and  they,  as 
I i ay,  have  the  pi'ivilege  of  coming  to  either  hospital  for  free  treat- 
mi  nt.  We  also  allow  the  dependents  of  these  men,  their  wives  and  A' 

ch  Idren,  to  come  to  our  hospitals  for  a uiiniumm  fee.  No  charge  is  i 

nu  de  for  operations,  but  they  pay  a miuinium  operating  room  fee 
an  1 $3  a day  board.  ^ 

foil  can  easily  see  that  that  would  probably  estimate  very  easily 
30. 300  i^eople  that  we  are  trying  to  treat. 

Senator  Millikin.  So,  Doctor,  may  I ask,  noi  inally  do  all  of  those  I 

pe  >ple  clear  all  of  their  medical  troubles  through  those  two  hospitals,  I 

or  do  they  also  patronize  other  physicians?  1 

[)r.  Walden.  That  is  their  privilege,  to  patronize  other  physicians.  I 

Senator  Millikin.  And  are  there  any  statistics  on  how  far  they  I 

exu'cise  that  privilege?  I,  of  course,  am  trying  to  get  the  burden  I 

on  these  two  hospitals  as  distinguished  from  the  whole  region.  t 

i)r.  Walden.  We  average  about  100  to  12.5  patients  per  month  at  t 

till ! Waycross  Hospital.  At  the  other  hospital  v e average  around  100.  I 

T1  e daily  census  at  both  hospitals  varies  lietween  30  and  35  people. 

T1  at  is  year  in,  year  out. 

m our  dispensary  in  1940  we  treated — that  is  a clinic,  we  run  a 
daily  clinic — 6,897  people.  That  is  an  average  of  19  seen  a day.  In 
1941  we  saw  6,787,  an  average  of  18i/o  a day.  This,  of  cqur^,  is  in 
CO  ijunction  with  the  daily  average  of  patients  we  maintain  in  beds, 
wl  ich  is  better  than  35.  The  figures  for  1942  are,  of  course,  not  com- 
pl  4e,  but  so  far  tbis  year  we  have  admitted  1.168  patients  at  Way- 
cross  alone.  I haven’t  the  figures  for  Rocky  Mount  Hospital. 

Senator  Millikin.  Would  it  bo  possible  to  n ake  a loiigh  approxi- 
nii  tiou  of  what  percentage  of  the  total  medical  need  of  your  clients 
yo  ir  organization  satisfies?  ^ | 

Or.  Walden.  How  many  people  it  satisfies?  * ^ 

Senator  IMillikin.  Well,  you  have  so  many  people  that  are  members 
of  your  healtli  organization. 

L3r.  Walden.  Yes.  ^ 

Senator  Millikin.  I think  the  figure  was  14,000  and  something,  I 

W!  sn't  it  ? And  we  developed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  patronize  | 

other  medical  services.  I am  trying  to  develop  what  iiercentage  of 
th?i  total  medical  need  of  those' 14,000  your  organization  normally 
handles.  I appreciate  that  that  might  be  a I'ery  difficult  thing  to 

answer,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  you  have  no  basis  for  an- 

SM  ering. 

Dr.  Walden.  No,  sir;  I haven’t. 

Senator  IVIillikin.  Go  ahead. 
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Dr.  Walden.  Our  jiroblem  is  merely  this : In  two  what  we  call  first- 
class  hospitals,  recognized  by  the  F.  A.  C.  S.  with  an  A rating,  we  have 
one  man  at  each  institution.  One  is  inirely  a medical  man ; the  other 
is  one  whose  surgery  is  limited.  Of  courise  I do  surgery  and  intend  to 
do  it,  but  I can’t  be  in  three  places;  and  we  feel  that  Ave  have  been 
depriiTd  of  men  ivho  have  been  trained  for  those  institutions,  who  are 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work,  and  Ave  Avere  running  along  smoothly 
without  any  hitch.'  I firmly  believe  that  two  men  at  each  institution 
AAould  be  sufficient,  certainly  for  the  duration.  We  have  tried  to  get 
elderly  men.  as  the  Pi'ocurement  and  Assignment  Board  requested,  but 
AA'e  can’t  find  them,  to  replace  these  men  taken  into  the  Army.  Nat- 
urally we  luiA’e  had  to  curtail  admissions  to  our  hospitals  because  aac 
didn’t  luiA^e  the  medical  facilities  to  take  care  of  them.  This,  of  course, 
has  throAvn  the  burden  on  the  practitioners  in  the  tOAvns,  and  they  are 
already  short. 

Then,  too,  our  hospital  at  Wavcross  has  been  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  50  of  our  beds  are  at  their  service 
in  case  of  disaster,  for  the  eA'acuation  of  injured  to  our  hospital. 

Senator  Millikin.  May  I ask  exactly  AAdiat  you  have  done  to  try  to 
get  additional  doctors? 

Dr.  Walden.  Well,  sir;  first  I tried  to  stop  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Board  from  taking  them,  through  the  Surgeon  General’s 
office.  I Avent  to  Washington  to  see  them  and  they  told  me  that  the 
doctor  Avho  did  not  accept  his  commission  did  not  liaA^e  to  go  into  the 
Army.  But  we  were  led  to  belieA’e  in  Georgia  that  if  he  did  not  go  in 
the  Army  he  Avas  subject  to  the  draft  board,  public  opinion  and  public 
criticism,  and  I think  for  patriotism  itself  the  boys  joined.  They 
didn’t  wait  for  the  draft,  and  since  that  time  I haA^e  contacted  quite  a 
few  men.  I ran  into  a boatload  of  missionaries  coming  from  China.  I 
contacted  four  of  those  and  I haA^e  not  been  able  to  niake  terms  Avith 
any  of  them.  They  all  have  places  in  mind  in  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  are  placed. 

Senator  INIillikin.  Do  the  medical  associations  in  your  State  take 

any  hand  in  that?  Do  the v try 

Dr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir.  I have  contacted  Dr.  Sellman.  He  is  head 
of  Procurement  and  Assignment.  I Iuia'c  also  contacted  Dr.  ^IcEakin, 
Avho  is,  I belieA^e,  in  Wasliington  in  some  A.  C.  S.  department. 

Senator  Millikin.  Obviously  Avith  no  result. 

Dr.  Walden.  With  no  result. 

In  one  instance  Ave  were  offered  a refugee  doctor,  but  tlie  boy  had 
little  experience  and  couldn’t  siieak  English  A'ery  Avell,  and  using  him 
in  our  institution  under  no  guidance,  because  he  Avoiild  be  the  only  one 
there,  probably,  Avould  not  luiA^e  been  acceptable  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  or  in  any  railroad  AAork,  Avhere  you  are  liable  for  suits,  particu- 
larly by  people  injured  on  the  railroad. 

Senator  Millikin.  Are  the  two  hospitals  in  the  same  State? 

Dr.  Walden.  One  is  in  North  Carolina  and  one  in  Georgia. 

Senator  Millikin.  And  your  headquarters  are  in  what  city  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Senator  Millikin.  Are  the  admission  requirements  in  those  States 
such  that  you  could  readily  use  the  services  of  an  outside  doctor  if 
you  found  one? 

Dr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  How  do  vou  do  that — on  certificate? 
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D \ Walden.  We  can  get  a certificate  from  the  State,  or  else  we 
havt  been  able  to  work  the  doctors  in  the  institutions  without  a State 
Boa  *d  certificate. 

S«  nator  Millikin,  If  a man  is  qualified  in  some  other  State  he 
has  10  difficulty  practicing  in  your  State  ? 

D Walden’  Tliat  is  correct. 

S(  nator  Millikin.  Do  you  remember  what  are  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulat  ons  on  that?  J^Iust  he  have  had  a certain  amount  of  experience 
and  must  he  have  graduated  from  certain  types  of  schools,  or  can 
any* 'lie  who  represents  himself  as  a doctor  come  along  down  there 

and  [iractice?  o.  . i i 

D •.  Walden.  Oh,  no,  sir.  He  has  to  get  either  a State  board  cer- 

tific  ite  by  reciprocity  or  by  examination. 

Si  nator  Millikin.  By  way  of  diversion,  as  you  can  probably  guess, 
so  many  dittereiit  States  have  ditterent  rules  on  how  a foreign 
clod  or  can  qualify  himself.  In  some  places  tlii'v  must  take  exam- 
inations and  in  other  places  they  can  qualify  by  certain  types  of 
cert  ficates.  I think  this  committee  would  be  interested  in  having 
you  • opinion  on  what  ought  to  be  done  about  that  in  the  way  of 
uiiilormity,  at  least  during  the  emergency,  so  that  doctors  can  be  more 
equi  tablv  distributed. 

Dr.  Walden.  If  a doctor  has  jiassed  any  State  board  in  the  cciuntry, 
certiinly  for  the  duration  he  should  be  allowed  to  practice  in  any 
Stale  in  the  Union. 

S ‘iiator  Millikin.  You  would  think  that  during  the  emergency 
the  itber  formalities  could  well  be  waived? 

Dr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

S ‘iiator  Millikin.  It  has  occurred  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
oonimittee  that  perhaps  there  may  have  to  be  a uniform  law  proposed 
for  quick  adoption  by  perhaps  all  of  the  States  which  Avould  permit 
the  distribution  of  doctors  regardless  of  State  lines.  Do  you  think 
tba  if  such  a law  ]irovided  that  if  a man  has  passed  the  standards 
of  1 ny  one  State  he  may  be  permitted  to  practice  for  the  duration 
in  s )ine  other  State,  that' such  a provision  would  safeguard  the  situa- 
tioi  as  well  as  it  can  be  safeguarded  for  the  emergency  ? 

r r.  Walden.  I think  so. 

S nator  IMillikin.  As  you  doubtless  are  aware  of  the  testimony 
heri  . stories  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  indicate  that  we  have 
a V ry  bad  maldistribution  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
trv  line  to  the  things  that  you  are  talking  about.  I^o^y  do  you  think 
wm  Id  be  the  best  way  to  work  out  some  fair  distribution  system 
of  medical  talent? 

I r.  Walden.  That  is  quite  a question  and  problem.  I have  read 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lahey  on  the  question  of  the  chance  to  dis- 
loc:  te  doctors,  but  I am  wondering,  if  people  have  had  to  go  to 
wai . if  thev  are  going  to  send  them  a dislocated  doctor  from  the 
No  til,  they  would  probably  prefer  not  having  their  own  doctor 
in  1 he  Army. 

iSenator  Millikin.  How  can  we  overcome  that  psychological  pull 
tha  operates  on  a young  doctor  to  get  into  service?  I think  we  can 
all  understand  that  a man  of  conscription  age  who  isn’t  in  the  serv- 
ice is  subject  often  to  thoughtless  criticism,  and  feels  critical  of  him- 
sell.  I have  heard  it  suggested  that  perhaps  some  sort  of  insignia 
might  be  given  such  physicians  to  show  that  someone  had  passed 
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on  them  and  had  concluded  that  they  should  stay  in  civilian  life, 
and  that  that  might  be  helpful.  Do  you  think  anything  of  that  kind 

would  have  a useful  purpose?  ...  , , 

j)j.  ■\Yai.den.  I would  hesitate  to  say  whether  an  insignia  nould 

be  of  any  significance.  There  are  so  many  badges  and  buttons 

around.  , . , , n i 

Senator  JtliLLiKiN.  I have  heard  it  suggested  again  that  all  (loca- 
tors of  conscription  age  be  taken  into  the  service  aiul  then  reassigned 
back  to  communities  where  they  might  be  needed,  for  civil  practice, 
and  Avear  a uniform.  What  Avoiild  you  think  of  something  ot  that 

kind? 

Dr.  Walden.  Put  them  in  the  Army  AVithoiit  pay  ? 

Senator  Millikin.  Yes;  put  them  in  and  then  furlough  them  back 
to  their  oavu  communities  or  Avhere\’er  they  might  be  needed. 

Dr.  Walden.  I think  tliat  Avoiild  be  a feasible  plan,  particularly 
if  they  Avere  a dislocated  doctor.  Noav,  if  the  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Board  had  the  ]xiAA'er  to  take  a doctor,  it  should  h<iAe  had 
the  poAver  to  tell  the  other  one  to  stay  at  home. 

Senator  Millikin.  We  liaA^e  had  some  testimony  here  to  the  ef- 
fect that  even  if  you  had  a perfect  distribution  of  the  doctors  that 
are  not  in  the  military  services  there  still  Avoiild  be  a deficiency  of 
iloctors  under  our  normal  standards.  But  that,  as  I see  it,  enhances 
the  need  for  a more  intelligent  distribution  of  the  existing  supply 
of  doctors. 

Dr.  Walden.  Of  cour.se  even  before  the  Avar  some  ot  our  rural  dis- 
tricts didn’t  haA’e  doctors. 

Senator  Millikin.  No.  Noav,  if  you  pull  a man  out  ot  the  place 
where  he  is  jiracticing  and  moA’e  him  across  the  country  to  some 
other  place,  you  have  a financial  aspect  to  lie  considered.  Would 
A’ou  consider  it  fair  that  a doctor  so  uprooted  should  carry  the  ex- 
pense out  of  his  oAvn  pocket  to  make  the  move?  Or  should  he  luiA’e 

some  public  assistance  in  a case  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Walden.  If  it  is  fair  to  take  a man  out  of  iiractice  through 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  put  him  in  the  Army 
as  a captain,  it  is  fair  to  dislocate  a doctor  and  give  him  the  same 
pay  as  a captain,  in  my  estimation,  for  the  Avar — I mean  for  national 
emergency  purposes. 

Senator  Millikin.  And  a man  setting  up  an  office  in  a iieAv  pia(?e 
has  a certain  amount  of  expen.se  in  the  way  of  installations  in  his 
office,  even  though  it  is  a very  modest  office.  Ought  there  to  be  some 
form  of  GoA’ernmeiit  assistance  in  that,  do  you  think? 

Dr.  Walden.  Has  there  been  any  Government  assistance? 

Senator  Millikin.  I say,  should' there  be  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance to  help  him  defray  the  expense  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  If  there  Avere,  they  AA’ould  oAA*e  a lot  of  these  felloAVs 

that  liaA’e  already  gone  some. 

Senator  IMiixikin.  I knoAV  there  isn’t,  but  I am  trying  to  get  at 
if  it  Avould  be  fair  to  provide  reimbursement  for  expenses  of  that 
kind,  if  Ave  get  into  a sensible  distribution  system. 

Dr.  AValden.  I think  that  Avoiild  be  fair,  sir;  but  there  Avould  be 
an  aAvfiil  squaAA’k  from  the  ones  Avho  are  already  in  there  and  ndio 
haven’t  receiA'ed  anything. 

Senator  AIilukin.  You  mean  the  physician  Avho  has  already  located 
in  that  particular  toAA-n? 
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\ Waijden,  No;  I am  talking  about  tbe  men  who  are  already  in 
Vrmy.  They  have  had  to  leave  their  offices  and  their  installations 
you  spoke  of,  the  same  community  set-up  that  the  man  you  are 
g to  dislocate  is  leaving. 

nator  Millikin.  In  other  Avords,  your  point  is  that  when  you 
nto  features  of  that  kind,  equal  treatment  to  all  Avould  require 
1 reimbursement  to  all,  A\hether  thej'  are  in  the  Army  or  whether 
are  distributed  some  place  else  within  this  country? 

Walden.  1 feel  that  Avay.  The  problem  as  I see  it,  if  the  Board 
procured  these  doctors  had  stopped  at  10(i  percent  and  made 
ts  to  get  the  100  percent  out  of  the  States  that  have  not  arriA’ed 
le  quota,  Ave  Avould  probably  not  be  fighting  for  doctors  in  the 
h today. 

nator  Millikin.  I think  tbe  thing  that  has  confused  that  is  the 
ire  that  you  Avere  speaking  of  a Avhile  ago,  of  doctors  being  per- 
ted  to  enlist.  An  enlistment  system,  naturally,  Avill  tear  doAAn 
lymmetry  of  any  other  kind  of  system  that  depends  upon  control. 

Walden.  Might  I add  for  the  record  that  not  only  do  these 
lO  members  have  the  chance  or  permission  to  seek  admittance  to 
hospital,  but  of  that  group  on  the  railroad  Avho  do  not  belong 
le  relief  department — of  course,  it  is  voluntary — if  they  are  in- 
1 on  duty  Ave  liaA^e  to  take  care  of  them,  or  any  passenger  on  the 
oad  injured  in  a Avreck  or  an  emergency  in  the  tiain  also  comes 
ir  hosiiital. 

nator  Millikin.  Hoav  do  Aou  handle  maternitA'  cases? 
t*.  Walden.  We  treat  no  maternity  cases. 

nator  Millikin.  You  don4  treat  them  normally,  or  you  are  not 
to  treat  them  due  to  this  emergency  yon  find  yourselves  in? 

’.  Waijden.  Not  at  all. 


S' nator  Millikin.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  so  far  as  you  knoAv, 
Doc  or,  there  is  no  place  at  the  present  time  where  you  can  tiini  to 
Avitl  assurance  of  success  and  ask  for  a physician  to  come  and  help 
A’ou  out? 

D f.  ALDEN.  I haven’t  been  able  to  find  that  source. 

S nator  Milijkin.  You  liaA’e  tried  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  and 
you  have  tried  the  representatives  of  your  oavu  medical  associations 
in  t le  States  in  Avhich  you  operate? 

Dr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir,  and  I have  AAritten  to  Dr.  Lahey,  -who  is 
the  lational  head  of  Procurement  and  Assignment. 

S'  ‘iiator  Millikin.  Have  the  physicians  in  your  part  of  the  country 
taken  any  action  or  jiassed  any  resolutions  on'  this  problem? 

Dr.  "Walden.  No,  sir. 

S' 'nator  Millikin.  I Avas  trying  to  get  at  their  AueAvpoint,  if  they 
had  expressed  it  collectively. 

Dr.  Walden.  They  haA’e  all  been  A^ery  actiA'e  in  trying  to  help  me 
get  doctors.  In  fact,  they  have  contacted  the  State  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Board  for  me,  because  they  AAere  well  acquainted 
Avitli  the  head. 

S 'iiator  Millikin.  I Avas  interested  in  the  testimony  regarding  the 
refi  gee  doctor.  Was  there  quite  a language  pi'oblem  there? 

Dr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Smator  ^Millikin.  Had  the  language  problem  not  been  present, 
would  he  have  been  acceptable  otherAvise? 
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Dr.  Walden.  I should  tliink  for  institutional  Avork;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kodack.  Will  you  tell  us  a little  bit  about  Avhat  you  people 
did  in  explaining  your  reijuirements  to  the  local  Procurement  and 
Assignment  people,  in  trying  to  hold  these  doctors  that  were  con- 
sidered essential?  When  they  said  these  people  were  to  go  to  accept 
a commission,  Avbat  did  y<iu  do  so  far  as  the  local  situation  is  con- 
cei’ned  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  We  wrote  the  State  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Board  of  Georgia  asking  that  they  declare  tAvo  men  at  Waycross 
essential.  They  Avrole  us  back  and  said  they  Avould  declare  one 
essential,  but  they  did  not  see  hoAV  they  could  declare  the  younger 
man  essential  because  he  could  be  replaced  by  an  older  person. 

Senator  Milukin.  Hoav  long  have  you  been  AAith  the  company, 
doctor? 


Dr.  Walden.  I have  been  with  the  company  8I/2  years. 

Senator  Millikin.  Will  you  say  a word  or  tAvo  about  the  import- 
ance of  the  company  in  the  Avar  program? 

Dr.  Walden.  Well,  the  company,  of  course,  is  a common  carrier 
betAveen  the  States,  through  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

Senator  Millikin.  Since  the  Avar  started,  they  haA’e  assumed  a 
large  number  of  extra  duties  and  burdens  so  far  as  transportation 
goes,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  Why.  of  course.  I can’t  give  any  figures  on  company 
business,  but  I kmov  it  has  expanded  enormously,  particularly  in 
freight. 

Senator  Millikin.  It  carries  military  supplies,  I imagine. 

Dr.  Walden.  There  are  numbers  of  camps  on  our  lines,  and  ship- 


yards on  our  lines. 

Mr.  Rob.ack.  What  has  been  your  recent  experience  so  far  as  the 
accident  rate  or  tlie  need  for  ^nedical  care  of  employees  is  con- 
cerned? Have  you  had  a large  number  of  neAv  enqdoyees  Avho  have 
perhaps  been  less  skilled  or  experienced  in  the  Avork,  Avho  are  finding 
a need  for  medical  care  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  I think  in  the  past  few  months,  due  to  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  ncAV  Avorkers,  the  accidents  are  more  frequent  and  more 


serious.  I feel  that  that  is  natural. 

Mr.  Roback.  Have  you  in  your  professional  contacts  been  giA’en 
any  evidence  of  the  malutilization  of  skills  of  doctors  alread}  in- 
ducted into  the  Army? 


Dr.  Walden.  What  was  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Roback.  Have  you  in  your  professional  contacts  been  given  to 
understand  that  doctors  already  in  the  Army  are  not  being  used  at 
their  highest  skills  or  at  their  maximum  talent  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  AVell,  I have  talked  Avith  several  men  avIio  have  been 


in  various  camps,  and  the  impression  I gather  is  that  there  are  large 
groups  of  doctors  sitting  there  Avith  very  little  to  do.  In  some  of  these 
instances  men  are  specialists,  and  they  have  told  me  that  they  have 
been  in  camp  as  much  as  2 to  2V2  months  and  been  on  actual  duty  1 day. 

Mr.  Roback.  You  said  that  the  medical  program  of  your  company 
Avas  unique  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the  common  carrier  goes.  Is 
that  correct?  That  is  to  say,  that  other  carriers  do  not  have  a similar 
or  equivalent  program  of  medical  care  ? 
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r.  Waluen.  Other  carriers  have  a relief  department,  hnt  I believe 
ire  the  only  one  that  maintains  its  own  hospital  with  its  own  staff 
octors  for  the  care  of  its  employees. 

mator  Miilikin.  So  that  otlier  carriers  would  require  medical  care 
their  employees  drawn  from  the  personnel  of  the  general  popula- 
, medical  personnel  in  the  general  population  ^ 
r.  Walden.  As  a rule.  yes. 

r.  Koback.  So  it  might  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  problems  of  the 
r carriers,  so  far  as  retaining  or  obtaining,  rather  adequate  medi- 
facilities,  might  be  similar  to  your  company’.s.  Do  you  know  of 
other  experiences  that  would  throw  light  on  this  problem,  ex- 
ences  of  other  companies  ? 

r.  Walden.  Well.  I talked  to  Dr.  Barden,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
r bi<i  difficulty  is  getting  doctors  for  wliat  we  call  medical  exam- 

s.  You  see,  every  man,  before  he  works  with  the  railroad,  has  to 
riven  a physical  examination.  We  liave  doctors  throughout  the 
em  who  are  classified  as  medical  examiners,  or  local  surgeons  who 
do  these  physical  examinations  for  us.  This  doctor  stated  in 
tember  that  they  were  having  a very  difficult  time  finding  medical 
niners  to  examine  their  enqiloyees,  and  he  had  in  some  instances 
d men  about  70  years  of  age — G5  or  70  years  of  age. 

juator  Millikinu  Doctor,  might  I interrupt  just  a moment? 
think  we  have  all  heard  that  at  various  posts  the  medical  talent 
is  in  the  Army  has  not  been  used  to  the  best  advantage.  I have  not 
any  formal  reply  to  that  in  the  proceedings  of  this  committee, 
dd  k be  a fair  reply  if  it  were  stated  that  they  had  taken  dotcors 
the  .service  in  quantity,  so  many  per  thousand  soldiers,  we  will 
that  fitted  their  view  of  the  matter  under  experience  of  the  Army 
that,  obviously,  until  epidemics  or  casualties  come  in,  you  are  bound 
ave  doctors  standing  around,  and  that  tliey  can't  wait  to  organize 
r doctors  in  the  Army  until  an  epidemic  or  a large  number  of 
laities  does  appear?  Would  that  sort  of  an  answer,  do  you  sup- 
',  satisfy  the  kind  of  criticism  that  you  have  heard? 

•r.  Walden.  INIind  you,  this  is  stuff  that  I have  heard  and  have  not 
I.  I wouldn't  like  to  put  an  opinion  on  that,  as  to  how  much 
vity  doctors  have  in  the  various  camps.  But  Avhat  we  cannot  recon- 
ourselves  to  is  the  fact,  from  the  figures  I have  obtained — and  I 
gine  they  are  correct — from  Dr.  Lahey's  rejiorts,  that  the  Army 
7 doctors  for  every  1.000  men.  I think  the  hhiglish  army  gets  by 
1 3 to  31/2  doctors  per  1,000  men.  The  other  armie.s,  I understand, 
less  than  that. 

Ow,  in  civilian  practice  Ave  think  one  doctor  to  1,500  people  is 
dlent  distribution. 

enator  Millikin.  Of  course.  I suggest  that  it  Avould  be  pretty  hard 
Iraw  an  analogy  hetAveen  civilian  practice  and  war  practice,  be- 
se  you  have  a difi'erent  problem  entirely. 

>r.  Walden.  That  is  true,  but  the  majority  of  our  men  ai'e  in  camps 
hiscountrv.  I don't  knoAV  Iioav  manv  men  will  be  sent  abroad,  but 
t is  Avhere  the  casualties  Avill  be. 

enator  3Iillikin.  I noticed  in  the  ])a]>er  tin-  other  day  that  they 
light  casualties  from  north  Africa  here  to  Washington.  I do  not 
line  for  a moment  to  suggest  Avhat  their  policy  is  going  to  be.  but 
0 knoAv  that  there  is  a basediospital  jmtgram  in  this  country  to 
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which  men  Avill  be  assigned  Avho  have  been  casualties  abroad.  Your 
oAvn  judgment  is  that  7 doctors  })er  l.OOO  soldiers  is  exce.ssive  ? 

Dr.  Walden.  1 shouldn't  think  it  Avas  excessive  in  combat  areas,  but 
certainly  in  camps,  because  all  of  those  1,00.)  are  not  sick  men. 

Senator  Millikin.  If  it  Avere  contemplated  to  move  these  organiza- 
tions, or  the  most  of  them,  to  combat  areas,  there  necessarih’  Avould 
luiA'e  to  be  a training  period  in  this  country  before  they  Avent  across, 
and,  not  being  confronted  Avith  combat  casualties,  there  AAould  be  a 
certain  amount  of  idleness. 

Dr.  Walden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  I am  trying  to  figure  out  in  my  OAvn  mind  what 
the  possible  ansAver  to  this  is  Avithout  having  the  benefit  of  te.stimoiiy 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Rorack.  You  may  knoAv  that  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  in  some  cases  assigned  a salai'ied  meilical  officer  to  areas 
that  shoAved  some  extreme  problem  of  a lack  of  medical  care.  You 
have  communicated  Avith  the  Surgeon  General  on  your  particular  prob- 
lem— is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Wai.den.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rorack.  Have  you  in  that  communication  raised  the  problem 
of  the  possibility  of  the  Public  Health  Service  furnishing  a doctor, 
or  Avoukl  that  fit  into  your  jnogram? 

Dr.  Walden.  Xo;  I luiA'cn't,  except  I tried  to  get  a Public  Health 
man  for  our  jilace  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  and  have  him  come  doAvn  and 
look  oAxn-  the  place.  When  he  got  back  to  headquarters  they  raised 
his  salary  and  kept  him. 

Mr.  Rorack.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  main  difficulty  in 
finding  replacements  for  those  doctors  that  have  been  taken  into  the 
service?  Is  it  a matter  of  not  finding  the  suitable  personnel,  or  is  it 
a wage  problem,  a salary  problem? 

Dr.  W-M.DEN.  First,  they  are  hard  to  find:  that  is,  a doctor  who  is 
free  to  moA’c.  Then  the  fact  that  prices  and  living  expenses  and  eA’ery- 
thing  lun^e  gone  up.  The  doctors  Avant  more  salary  than  we  have  been 
paying  in  the  pasT  and  that  question  raises  the  fact  that  in  this  new 
Avage  ceiling  I Avould  like  to  knoAv  Avhether  Ave  are  governed  by  that 
in  reference  to  our  doctors’  salaries. 

Mr.  Rorack.  In  other  Avords.  a possible  limitation  on  salaries  might 
prevent  you  from  offering  an  attractii’e  salary  to  a substantial  medical 
man  for  your  company.  Is  that  the  idea? 

Dr.  IValden.  That  is  true. 

]Mr.  Rorack.  In  the  case  of  the  refugee  that  you  mentioned,  avIio  Avas 
a ])rospecti\’e  candidate.  Avas  there  any  barrier  to  employing  him 
which  had  to  do  Avith  the  State  qualifications;  that  is  to  say,  because 
the  State  had  a regulation  on  that? 

Dr.  Walden.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  to  be  a resident  of  the  State,  I 
think  for  G months  or  possibly  a year,  and  then  liaA'e  to  stand  a State 
board  examination. 

Mr.  Rorack.  So  that  an  immediate  replacement  by  a refugee,  as- 
.stiming  he  Avas  suitable  in  other  respects.  Avould  not  be  feasible.  He 
Avould  haA’e  to  undergo  a period  of  residence  and  take  an  examination. 

Dr.  Walden.  Unless  they  Iuia’c  changed  the  hiAv  to  meet  the  national 
emergency. 

Mr.  Rorack.  Hoav  Avas  this  refugee  doctor  presented  to  the  company 
as  an  applicant  ? Did  he  come  of  his  OAvn  initiatiA'e? 
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1 'r.  Walokn'.  No.  sir;  we  ^ot  in  touch  with  him  throuah  the  ^ledical 
Service  Bureau  in  Chicat;o. 

^[r.  Korack.  a service  maintained  for  the  all«)cation  and  distribu- 
riot  of  refugees  ^ 

1 'r.  '\Vau)EN.  Oh.  no;  tliat  is  a position  [vhn'emeut  service  for  medi- 
cal :nen  and  nurses. 

Mr.  Roback.  I want  to  recapitulate  for  a moment  the  sense  of  your 
testimony.  Von  Sity  that  at  the  present  lime  you  find  no  orjianized 
fac  lity  where  you  can  come  with  your  ]>rohlem  and  expect  some  kind 
of  leasonable  solution  for  it,  is  that  correct  ? 

1 >r.  AValdex.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Roback.  What  further  steps  does  your  company  propose  to 
mu  ertake.  if  any.  in  this  matter? 

I >r.  Waij>ex.  1 think  we  have  undertaken  all  that  we  can.  We 
ha^e  appealed  to  everyone  in  reference  to  State  procurement  and  as- 
sifT  unent.  itational  procurement  and  assimnneut.  and  the  Surjieon 
Genera I's  office. 

^ enator  Milukix.  Have  you  received  replies  from  the  national 
bo(  ies.  the  procurement  and  assi^rnmenr  and  the  Sufoeon  General  ? 

Dr.  Waldex.  I haven't  heard  from  Dr.  Lahey  as  yet.  but  I don  t 
tlii  ik  I have  had  time.  AVe  just  wrote  the  letter  last  week. 

.'■  enator  Miu-iiax.  Doctor,  liow  do  you  handle  your  nurse  problem 
am  your  other  attendants?  Are  you  able  to  ^et  what  you  need  ? 

Dr.  AValdex.  So  far  we  have  been  Iticky  in  gettinjr  our  needed  re- 
quirements so  far  as  nursing  care  is  concerned.  AAV  have  lost  about 
fot  r or  five  nurses  to  the  Army  but  we  have  been  able  to  replace  them. 
On  ;•  problem  in  orderlies  is  becoming  very  acute.  Of  course  we  have 
col  tree!  orderlies  at  our  hospitals,  and  the  Rock>’  Mount  Hospital  has 
fot  r.  and  I understand  by  the  end  of  this  week  there  will  probably 
be  list  two  of  the  four  left. 

Senator  Milukix.  Is  that  due  to  better  wages  elsewhere  and  also, 
I assume,  to  conscription? 

Dr.  AAVldex.  Yes.  sir;  the  Army  is  taking  ojie  and  the  second  cme 
fot  nd  more  fertile  fields. 

J lenator  Milukix.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  the  necessai'y  pbys- 
ici:  ms  you  could  worry  along  and  keep  yotirself  supplied  with  nurses 
and  other  necessary  attendants  without  any  special  measures  being 
talen? 

] )r.  AAVlden.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Milukix.  Have  you  anvthing  to  adil  to  vour  testimonv. 
d 01  tor? 

] )r.  AA’aldex.  I don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Roback.  May  I ask  one  more  que.stion?  In  the  case  of  the 
let  er  of  the  State  procurement  and  assignment  service,  which  said 
tin  t of  those  two  people  who  were  ret^tiested,  the  retention  by  the 
coi  ipany  of  the  one  was  out  of  the  question.  Avas  that  made  on  an  age 
baf  is  without  consideration  of  how  that  doctor  fitted  into  the  pro- 
gr;  m,  do  you  feel,  or  was  that  on  the  basis  of  a statement  as  to  the 
coi  ipany’s  program  and  needs? 

])r.  AYaldex.  In  that  recpiest,  tve  wrote  them  a similar  letter  to 
that  which  we  Avrote  Dr.  Lahey,  showing  our  set-up  and  the  trouble 
Ave  Avould  run  into  Avithout  the  helji  of  this  man.  but  he  Avas  just 
29  A’ears  of  age  and  unmarried.  The\’  mereh"  -tated  that  due  to  his 
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age  and  the  fact  that  Ave  could  replace  him  Avith  an  older  man,  they 
did  not  feel  he  -should  be  retained. 

Senator  Milukix.  Thank  you  A’ery  much.  Doctor,  for  your  val- 
uable contribution. 

The  next  Avitness  is  Dr.  G.  S.  Osincup,  president  of  the  State  Med- 
ical Association  of  Florida. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  G.  S.  OSINCUP,  PRESIDENT,  FLORIDA  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Milukix.  AATll  you  state  your  full  name.  Doctor? 

Dr.  OsixeuP.  I am  Dr.  Gilbert  S.  Osincup,  president  of  the  Florida 
Medical  Association;  a member  of  the  committee  on  procurenient  and 
assignment  of  the  State  of  Florida  ; chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Health  and  Housing  of  the  Florida  State  Defense  Cmmcil;  and  chief 
of  the  Emergency  Medical  Service  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

Senator  AIillikix.  AVill  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  observations  on  this  subject? 

Dr.  OsixcTjp.  Do  Amu  Avant  me  to  tell  it  all? 

Senator  Milukix.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Osixeup.  It  Avill  take  a long  time. 

I Avas  appointed  on  the  State  Defense  Council  some  2'  years  ago, 
IxT'ore  eA’en  the  e.stablishment  of  the  O.  C.  D.  At  that  time  the 
organization  Avas  set  up,  as  Ave  conceiA’cd  it,  to  be  necessary,  for  the  care 
<»f  any  emergency  Avliich  might  ari.se.  It  soon  became  very  apparent 
that  AAe  Avere  facing,  or  Avere  going  to  face  Avithin  a comparatiA'ely 
short  time,  a shortage  of  medical  men  to  adequately  do  the  job,  in 
addition  to  a shortage  of  men  to  adequately  supply  medical  service  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  a coiiA-ersation  Avith  IMr.  McNutt,  of  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  at  that  time,  Avhich  Avas  the  first  time  I ec'er  heard  of 
Procurement  and  Assignment,  it  was  my  impression — and  still  is — 
that  Procurement  and  Assignment  was  originally  set  up  to  see  that 
there  Avonld  be  kept  in  civilian  practice  enough  men  to  adequately  bike 
care  of  the  civilians,  and  it  Avas  not  my  impression  at  that  time  that  - 
it  Avas  set  up  as  a means  of  procuring  medical  officers  for  the  military 
services.  I may  be  Avrong,  but  that  Avas  definitely  my  impression. 

Within  a comparatively  short  time,  hoAvever,  it  did  become  a means 
of  acquiring  medical  officers  for  the  armed  services.  It  seemed  to  me 
at  that  time  that  they  Avere  giving  more  and  more  of  their  time  to 
that,  and  less  and  less  to  the  retention  of  doctors  in  civilian  practice. 

Now,  that  Avas  not  due  at  all  to  any  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problem  of  the  retention  of  doctors  by  the  committee  on  procurement 
and  assignment  in  the  State  of  Florida.  That  committee,  of  Avhich 
I am  a member,  has  been  AA-ell  aAvare  ahvays  of  this  impending  shortage. 

With  that  in  mind,  there  Avere  several  instances  Avhere  men  AA’ere 
requested  by  Procurement  and  Assignment  to  remain  in  their  own 
communities,  as  being  essential,  and  yet  those  men  Avere  not  left  in 
(he  community  due  to  the  fact  that  they  themselA'es  Avanted  to  go  into 
the  armed  services.  I mean,  they  Avere  men  avIio  Avanted  to  go  in  the 
Army  or  Nuaw,  avIio  felt  that  they  should — either  it  Avas  their  duty, 
they  Avanted  the  experience  or  for  some  other  reason  they  Avent  into 
the  armed  services,  in  spite  of  the  disapjiroval  of  the  procui’cment  and 
assignment  committee  and  their  haA’ing  been  classified  as  being  e.ssen- 
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0 the  proper  ])ractice  of  medicine  in  their  ca'innuinity.  bo  that 
(Oiian  to  create  a problem  in  itself. 

eii.  after  they  really  jzot  rollinji— that  i.s,  they  bepan  to  induct 
and  they  assi<med  quotas  to  the  Slate  of  Fhirida — our  quota,  I 
, was  two  hundred  and  tifty-some-odd — we  fulfilled  our  quota, 
ct.  we  went  over.  We  Iuia’c  118  percent  of  oui'  (piota  in  the  armed 
>es  today. 

r the  most  part  the  men  who  have  been  classified  as  essential  have 
retained  in  their  communities,  but  even  so  there  has  come  aboiit. 
■u  may  have  heard,  a very  serious  shortage  in  some  places  in 
ila.  Valparaiso,  of  course,  is  a notable  exam])le;  Key  West  is 
hat  is  facing  us  right  now.  That  is  one  thing  I came  iqi  here 
. There  are  other  communities — Panama  C'ity.  Avhere  they 

1 have  enough  doctors  on  the  basis  of  their  old  popidation  figures, 
hose  figures  have  gone  iqi  due  to  a large  influx  of  civilians  wlu) 
come  in  to  work  on  A arious  war  ]irojects,  the  establishment  of 
aiilding  yards  and  aiiqiorts  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Ihere  has 
about  a shortage  due  to  these  factors. 

en,  too,  a shortage  has  come  about  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
)een  no  consideration  taken  of  the  fact  that  mere  numbers  of 
irs  means  nothing  in  relation  to  population.  In  other  words, 
I will  quote  this  as  an  example  of  Avhat  I mean,  in  one  of  the 
in  the  State  of  Florida  around  Fort  Myers  there  are  four  coun- 
There  are  15  doctors  in  those  four  counties.  However,  classify 
doctors  as  to  the  amount  of  Avork  they  can  do ! In  other  Avtirds, 
7 of  them  are  older  men,  many  of  them  have  had  coronaries  or  for 
• reason  tliey  can’t  do  a full  day’s  Avork,  and  you  really  haA*e  5 
irs  Avorking  in  that  area,  which  figures  out  at  a ratio  of  1 doctor 
)0()  people. ' Well  iioav,  that  is  not  enough,  particularly  in  an  area 
I'ge  as  that  (geographically).  So  that  these  figures  AA'hich  AA’ei'e 
'Ut  by  Procurement  and  Assignment,  based  on  the  population  of 
in  our  opinion  mean  nothing  at  a]l. 

the  first  place,  the  population  figures  in  themseh’es  are  totally 
•urate  because  of  the.  large  influx  of  ])eople.  Many  doctors  have 
. They  haA*e  left  these  communities  and  there  is  no  evaluation, 
vill  say.  of  the  amount  of  work  that  these  men  can  do.  For 
iple,  in  Orange  County,  my  oavii  county,  there  are  listed  in 
ige  County  a total  of  140  doctors.  I liaA'e  been  a member  of  the 
ige  County  Medical  Society  for  20  years  and  I am  (luite  jiositiA’e 
there  haA’e  neA’er  at  any  one  time  been  140  doctors  in  Orange 
ity.  Wdiere  that  figure  came  from  I haA'e  no  idea.  W e thought 
AS  on  the  basis  of  the  A.  M.  A.  directory,  but  in  checking  over 
lirectory  it  is  apparent  that  that  is  not  from  that  source, 
nator  Mtixikix.  AVhat  is  the  principal  toAvn  of  that  county? 

[•.  OsiNcup.  Orlando.  Avhich  is  my  home.  W’^e  checked  seA'eral 
ties,  as  a matter  of  fact.  Those  figures,  in  our  opinion,  are 
ly  incorrect,  and  Ave  are  iioav,  in  Florida,  pi’oceeding  to  make 
her  sui'A’ey  of  doctors  aa’oIi  are  now  in  practice  plus,  shall  Ave  say, 
w census,  in  other  Avords  a iicav  figure,  on  these  ])opuhition  groups, 
ther  Avith  an  evaluation  of  the  amount  of  Avoi-k  that  the  doctors 
are  left  can  do.  W’'e  think  Avhen  Ave  finish  that  surA^ey,  Avhich 
be  Avithin  a very  short  time.  Ave  Avill  haA^e  an  accurate  picture 
lAv  much  medical  A\ork  is  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
ida. 
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That  is  one  thing  that  avc  are  doing  in  pi'ocurement  and  assignment. 
Of  course,  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  has  ncA'cr  had  any  authoi  - 
ify  or  poAA'er  AA’hateAXU'.  All  theA’  luiA’e  been  is  an  adA’isory  committee 
which,  when  the.  Army  or  Navy  said  ‘AVe  Avant  250  doctors,”  set 
out  to  find  250  doctors,  Avho  Avere  nonessential.  They  did  their  best. 
They  coerced,  they  talked,  they  ui'ged,  they  had  a military  committee 
Avhich  went  about  the  State,  and  Ave  did  get  our  quota  and  a fcAv  moi'e, 
too.  This  ne.xt  year  Ave  are  faced  Avith,  Ave  don’t  knoAV  the  figure,  but 
the  demand  for  approximately  100  men.  Where  Ave  are  going  to  find, 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  100  nien  under  the  age  of  38  avIio  are  physi- 
cally able  to  join  the  Army  or  NaAW  I don’t  knoAv.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I don’t  think  that  they  are  available  in  the  State  today. 

Senator  Millikixu  May  I ask,  Doctor,  Iioav  many  doctors  have  you 

in  Floi'ida  altogether  in  normal  times? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  There  are  some  2,(K)0.  Ihe  State  total  is  2,349.  That 
2,349  includes  an  extremely  large  number  of  retired  doctors,  of  Avhom 
Ave  have  a large  number  iii  Florida.  iNIany  men  come  doAvn  for  rea- 
sons of  their  oavii  health  or  the  health  of  their  families,  have  not  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  years,  and  are  not  iihysically  able  to  practice  medi- 
cine, so  that  figure  means  nothing.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Ave  luiA’e  in 
our  association  a membership  of  some  1,400,  and  that  does  include 

ahout  SO  percent,  I should  say. 

Senator  Pepper.  Wdiat  Avas  the  2,349  figure  ? 

Dr.  OsiNCXTP.  That  is  the  number  of  doctors  in  the  State  of  Florida 
according  to  this  census.  Wdiere  those  figures  come  from,  as  I brought 
out,  I liaA’e  no  idea,  because  they  haA'e  listed  Orange  County  as  haA’ing 
140  doctors,  and  there  have  never  been  140  doctors  in  Orange  County 
in  the  20  years  I haA’e  been  there.  They  luiA’e  Tainjia  listed  Avith  8 
women  doctors,  for  examjile.  They  Iuia'c  1,  and  that  is  all  they  haA'e 
ever  had.  They  have  Jacksonville  listed  Avith  none,  and  I knOAv 
Jacksonville  has  6 Avomen  doctors,  .‘^o  I don't  knoAv  Avhere  those  figures 
came  from. 

WT  are  making  a neAv  census  of  doctors,  not  only  in  terms  of  num- 
bers but  in  terms  of  the  Avork  they  can  do.  If  they  can  do  only  50 
percent  Avork  Ave  evaluate  them  as  half  a doctor,  so  that  AA'hen  Ave  finish 
AA'e  should  haA'e  arriA’ed  at  a figure  AA'hich  AA'ill  sIioaa'  aiiproximatelA  the 
amount  of  medical  aid  Avhich  is  available  ftir  the  civilians  in  the  State 

of  Florida. 

Noav,  Avhere  Avas  I? 

Senator  ]Miu.ikin.  I am  afraid  I interrupted  you  by  getting  you  olF 
on  those  statistics. 

Dr.  OsiNcup.  I knoAV  one  thing  I Avas  about  to  say  ai  the  beginning, 
and  that  is  Avith  regard  to  a question  you  asked  a ])reA'ious  witness,  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  his  opinion  there  Avas  too  much  medical  talent 
in  the  armed  forces.  I am  A'ery  dAdinitely  of  the  opinion  that  there  is. 

May  I ansAver  a question  or  tAvo  that  you  asked  him? 

Senator  INIillikin.  Yes,  sir. 

I told  the  doctor.  Senator  Pepper,  to  take  his  OAvn  head  and  tell  us 
the  story  in  his  oAvn  Avay. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  OsiNCTP.  I Avas  in  the  Army  in  the  last  Avar.  I Avas  attached 
to  the  Bi-itish  Army,  as  a matter  of  fact,  for  something  ovtu-  2 yeiu-s. 
At  that  time  I Avasiimch  younger  than  I am  iioav  and  Avas  up  in  the  line 
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of  tl>o  tiino.  I do  know  tliat  I jxMsonally.  durinji  tlie  last  war. 
t woik  10  percent  of  tlie  time — 1 mean  actually  work  on  medical 
1 was  battalion  medical  ollicer.  1 was  part  of  the  time  at  a 
hos})ital,  and  I know  that  the  averajie  man  in  the  base  hospital 
t work  2o  percent  of  the  time.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
coiulition  exists  today;  in  other  woi-ds,  that  there  is  a great  over- 
tg  of  the  Army  and  S"avy.  That  is  as  a result  of  my  observation 
e State  of  Florida.  I have  been  in  most  of  these  camps.  I know 
y well  the  men  who  have  gone  fiom  Floi'ida  into  these  camps.  I 
’ their  complaints  that  they  are  not  working,  many  of  them  not 
;;  any  medical  work  at  all  and  havend  for  a period  of  months, 
nite  appreciate  that  during  a battle,  when  many  casualties  occur, 
to  need  a large  number  of  doctors  to  properly  care  for  those  cas- 
's;  but  on  the  other  hand,  ordinarily,  judging  by  the  last  war, 
is  only  a sliow  going  on  on  1 or  perhaps  2 fronts  at  a time,  leaving 
10  fronts  inactive.  There  is  no  rea.son  at  all,  as  I .see  it,  why  this 
the  medical  staff  of  the  ho.spitals,  doctors  as  well  as  nurses, 
n’t  be  transported  from  place  to  place  where  there  is  an  impend- 
how,  because,  after  all.  the  staff  knows  when  we  are  going  to  put 
'how  and  they  usually  know  jiretty  Avell  when  the  enemy  is  going 
t on  a show. 

iff  those  liosj^itals.  They  could  have  them  all  equipped  and  the 
ed  ipeivonnel  assigned  permanently.  perha]>s,  and  then,  when 
sary.  transport,  because  in  the.^e  days  of  rapid  transportation 
nly  they  could  transiiort  the  technical  staff  to  any  place  where 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  necessarv  in  a very  short  time,  bv  air 
[•  or  any  way  they  like. 

seems  to  me  that  they  could  cut  down. — I am  positive,  that  they 
cut — 30  percent  of  the  number  of  doctors  ihey  are  using,  and 
:ik  it  is  ineA'itable  that  some  such  thing  must  be  done,  because 
nnot  supply,  on  the  j)re.‘^ent  basis,  both  the  armed  services  and  the 
a ns. 

lator  Pepper.  If  you  will  remember  that  train  of  thought,  now 
ake  the  situation  when  an  army  is  not  in  a combat  area  and  is 
n a training  area  and  .state.  Surely  until  they  needed  the  med- 
init  to  embark  with  the  troops  there  wouldn’t  be  any  necessity 
'cruiting  a great  surjilusage  of  doctors  in  the  camps  where  they 
In’t  need  them. 

OsiNCUP.  This  oc-curs  to  me : Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
hese  men  who  are  available  for  medical  service  in  case  of  emer- 
, take  them  into  military  service,  and  give  them  a period  of 
trination.  Give  them  fi  weeks  or  2 months  or  whatever  period 
le  may  be  nece.ssary  in  the  operation  of  the  military  service,  in 
iry  medicine,  then  let  them  go  on  home  and  practice  medicine  until 
ime  as  they  are  actually  needed  in  the  armed  forces.  I know  a 
of  my  friends  who  are  in  the  Army  stationed  in  Florida  who 
*t  done  a thinjr  in  the  world  medically  since  they  have  been  in, 
rey  liaA’e  been  in  the  .service  for  a ]ieriod  of  3 or  4 months.  Those 
night  just  as  Avell  be  at  home  practicing  medicine.  I have  in 
a man  who  is  in  the  Xavy,  tVom  Or  lando,  a qualified  genito- 
rv  man.  Our  G.  T".  men  have  gone  now.  There  isn’t  a man 
Ther-e  is  no  r-eason  in  the  world  why  that  man  couldn’t  be  prac- 
medicine  in  Orlando  today,  having  had  his  indoctrination  term 
Xavv.  available  for  call  if  and  when  they  need  him.  But  no; 
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instead  of  that,  ther-e  ar-e  5 G.  U.  men  at  the  naval  air  statron.  of 
whicli  he,  is  one,  and  they  have  73  G.  U.  patients  ru  the  hospital.  Gne 
of  the  men  is  doing  physical  examinations  and  not  even  doing  U I . 
work,  yet  he  is  a man  wlio  has  passed  the  American  Boai’u  ot 

Xeurology.  , , , „ 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  that  doctor  could  still  be  in  the 

Xavy,  still  wear  his  uniform,  still  be  subject  to  call  at  any  time. 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  And  could  be  taking  care  of  our  civilians. 

Senator-  I*eppkr.  And  at  the  same  time  be  at  home  administering 
to  the  civilian  population,  where  he  is  apparently  needed. 

Dr.  OsiNcui*.  Where  he  is  needed  at  the  moment  very,  vei-y  badly. 

I know  that  that  same  condition  exists  in  many  other  communities 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  I know  these  men  so  well  and  I have  talked 

to  them  many  times.  „ , • i ^i  „ 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  have  you  found  any  instances  where  these 

men  chafe  a little  bit  at  the  i-elative  medical  idleiiessj  ^ 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  Definitelv.  They  all  do — well,  I shouldn  t say  all,  but 
the  most  of  them  do.  I called  one  of  rny  friends  in  Tampa,  doing  ob- 
stetrics at  Medill  Field.  There  is  more  ob.Aetrics  at  Medill  Iield 
than  you  would  think.  They  had  30  cases  last  month.  After  all,  that 
man  at  home  would  do  many  more  than  30  cases  of  oostetrics.  and 
in  addition  to  that  he  would  do  iiiiicli  other  work,  lhat  man  is  just 
about  to  go  crazv  down  there.  He  wants  to  work.  He  doesn  t like 
sittin<>-  around  doing  nothing.  He  had  30  cases  last  month,  aaIucIi 
means  a large  pai-t  of  his  time  is  spent  killing  time,  and  that  ^aiiie 
thing  is  true,  I think,  of  many  doctors  in  the  service. . 

I know  an  oi-thopedic  man  from  Miami  who  is  in  the  Aayy.  1 
think  he  has  done  two  surgical  operations  since  he  has  been  in  the 
Xavy  and  he  is  one  of  the  liest  orthopedists  in  the  country.  It  runs 
him  crazy,  because  he  is  losing  touch  with  his  work,  tlie  things  that 
he  went  into  the  Xavy  to  do.  Xo  doubt  Avhen  casualties  start  com- 
thoro  will  bo  plonty  of  work  for  him  aiit-l  muny  moio  liko  him. 
blit  for  the  6 months  he  has  been  in  he  has  done  virtually  nothing. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  those  men  are  the  ones  that  are  the  most 
capable  in  active  practice,  iHicause  they  are  in  physical  vigor. 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  That's  right.  They  are  at  the  top,  as  a matter  ot 

fact,  physically  and  professionally.  i 

Mr.  Koback.  I have  a thought  there.  Senator.  Not  only  is  tliat 
medical  man  out  of  contact,  but  isn’t  there  a rapid  deterioration  ot 

skills?  , . n p 11 

Dr.  OSINCUP.  To  <1  cortuiu  extent  tluit  is  true.  But  iitter  all.  a 

who  has  been  doing  a specialty  for  years  is  not  going  to  forget  it  in 

6 months  or  a year.  But  they  don’t  want  to  be  idle. 

XoAV,  in  justice  to  the  other  men,  I must  say  that  there  are  many 

of  them  in  the  armed  services  who  are  doing  plenty  of  Avork.  Aon 

knoAV  Douglas  Morton,  in  Tampa.  Doug  is  up  in  Jacksonville  doing 

pediatrics,  seeing  70  or  80  babies  a day.  But  the  men  who  are  up 

there  doing  nothing  are  miserable  for  the  most  part,  ami  more  of 

them  are  doing  little  or  nothing  than  are  Avorking  full  time.  So  that 

it  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  could  easily  be  put  into  effect. 

I don’t  see  any  reason  Avhy,  in  tlie  first  iilace,  they  shouldn't  have 

feAA'er  in  the  armed  services,  and  even  those  could  be  iiuloctrinated 

and  sent  back  home  until  such  time  as  they  are  actually  needed  in 
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Died  services,  and  then  assiii'ned.  I think  those  two  things 
very  easily  be  done. 

ator  Milijkin.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  Doctor,  the  question 
down  to  whether  this  reserve  of  medical  ability  that  might  have 
used  in  the  event  t)f  large  casualties  can  be  kept  at  home  after 
rination,  or  whether  it  must  be  kept  in  the  camps,  as  is  being 
it  the  present  time.  That  is  the  real  (piestion.  isn't  it  ? 
O.S1NCIU*.  Practically  that  is  the  (piestion.  It  wouldn't  seem 
. question  in  fact. 

ator  Miixikin.  I am  playing  devil’s  advocate  now.  I am  trying 
re  out  what  the  other  side  would  say. 

OsiNcur.  Of  course,  there  would  no  doubt  be  serious  objection 
nges  in,  we  will  say,  the  table  of  establishment ; but,  after  all, 
n methods  of  treatment  are  such  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
ry  rate  of  casualties  is  much  more  rapid  than  it  has  ever  been, 
le  recovery  rate  is  much  higher  than  it  has  been  before,  both  of 
tend  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  medical  care  that  is  necessary, 
ator  Millikin.  Are  the  casualties  higher? 

OsiNcup.  I don’t  know  as  to  percentage  of  casualties. 

ator  Pepper.  I have  seen  some  figures  to  indicate  that  the  casual- 

1 this  war  have  not  been  higher  than  they  were  per  unit  in  other 

OsiNcrp.  In  other  words,  about  20  percent, 
ator  Pepper.  And  I saw  some  figures  given  out  by  Admiral 
ire  to  indicate  how  remarkably  they  have  diminished  the  death 
f the  wounded. 

Osin  CUP.  The  death  rate  has  gone  down  very  remarkably, 
ator  Pepper.  I guess  the  use  of  sulpha  drugs  and  other  treat- 
las  diminished  the  death  rate. 

OsiNcuP.  Of  course,  the  number  killed  outright  is  the  same,  but 
ise  that  are  wounded  the  recovery  rate  is  much  higher  than  it 
er  been  before,  and  much  more  rapid  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
two  factors  both  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  doctors 
ary  to  care  for  casualties.  You  don’t  hav<^  to  have  as  much 
al  talent  available. 

V,  as  to  what  we  have  done  in  Florida  apart  from  Procurement 
ssignment,  you  know,  no  doubt,  or  you  have  heard  of,  the  situa- 
ihich  existed  at  Valparaiso,  where  there  was  a community  of 
a.OOO  without  any  doctor.  We  tried  diligently  in  the  State  of 
la  to  get  someone  to  go  to  Valparaiso. 

he  time  the  original  questionnaire  went  out,  which  was  sent  out 
• P.  and  A.  to  every  doctor,  there  were  four  columns  on  there; 
Do  you  want  to  serve  in  the  Army?”  “Do  you  want  to  serve  in 
avy?”  “Do  vou  want  to  remain  at  home?”  and  “Would  you  be 
g to  be  tiansferred  ?”  I think  thei-e  were  those  four  headings, 
ly  of  the  men  who  were  either  too  old  or  physically  handicapped, 
icitated  for  military  sendee  checked  that  they  would  be  willing 
moyed  to  other  localities  if  it  became  necessary.  Since,  how- 
>o  many  of  the  other  men  haye  left  those  communities  where  these 
cere  that  their  practice  at  home  has  become  greatly  eidarged. 
have  become  much  busier  than  they  were  at  the  time  they  filled 
lestionnaire  out.  C'onse(i[uently,  they  are  yery  reluctant  to  be 
. After  all,  there  is  not  much  point  in  moving  a man  who  is 
t home  to  .some  place  where  he  could  do  no  more  work.  So  that 
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that  fact  means  very  little  as  regards  the  willingness  of  these  men  to 
be  moved  to  .some  other  places. 

We  tried  diligently  to  find  someone  to  move  to  Valparaiso.  Miiul 
you,  the  citizens  were  all  making  money  at  the  air  field,  so  it  wasn’t  a 
(juestion  of  whether  or  not  a physician  would  mcike  money  if  he  went 
out  there.  Put  this  condition,  as  I say,  had  ari.sen,  and  the  doctors 
didn't  want  to  move  from  a community  where  they  were  busy  to  some 
place  totally  strange  to  them. 

We  couldn't  find  anyone.  The  State  defense  council  passed  a reso- 
lution by  which  the  council  could  ask  the  State  board  of  health  to 
request  medical  help  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
The  Public  Health  Service  would  then  as.^ign  a doctor  to  the  State 
board  of  health  and  they  could,  in  turn,  assign  him  to  any  community 
where  medical  care  was  short. 

We  made  the  request  as  regards  Val}>araiso.  A man  was  sent  down 
there  and  he  went  to  work. 

Now,  medical  care  is  not  given,  and  this  is  important.  Medical  care 
is  not  given  to  those  people  in  that  community  at  all,  becau.se  we 
didn't  want  to  jiauperize  the  people.  They  are  charged  for  services  a 
normal  fc^e  for  that  area.  It  is  true  that  that  is  a low-fee  area  and 
always  has  been.  But  the}'  pay  a normal  fee  to  a fiscal  agent  who  is 
set  up  by  the  defense  counsel  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board 
of  health.  All  moneys  collected  are  turned  over  to  that  fiscal  agent. 
The  cost  of  operating  the  doctor’s  office,  his  ei^uipment,  and  so  forth, 
comes  out  of  that.  The  Imlance  of  the  money,  if  there  is  any,  can  be 
used  oidy  for  health  purjioses  in  the  State  of  Florida  at  the  di.scretion 
of  the  State  defense  council. 

Novr  that  serves  two  objectives.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  do 
one  thing.  It  does  not  pauperize  the  pecjple.  and  in  the  second  place 
it  does  not  bring  a man  into  a community  and  jirohibit,  becau.se  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  charging  a low  fee,  other  men  from  going  in  there 
on  a competitive,  normal  basis,  which  we  feel  is  very  important.  That 
same  procedure  can  be  followed  in  any  community  where  it  is  nece.ssary. 

The  reaction  of  the  State  medicai  association  to  that  was  lUO  per- 
cent. They  Avere  all  for  it.  I took  it  up  with  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  association  and  the  State  dental  association.  They  all  agreed, 
becau.se  that  arrangement  jirovides  for  dentists  as  well  as  doctors. 
They  all  agreed  100  percent  that  that  Avas  one  thing  Avhich  could  be 
done  and  should  be  done  AA’hen  necessary. 

The  other  thing  Avhich  Ave  have  done  in  the  State  of  Florida  is  this: 
We  luiA’e  made  arrangements  Avith  the  State  board  of  medical  exam- 
iners AA'hereby  any  doctor,  if  he  is  suitably  qualified 

Senator  Pei’Per.  Now,  Doctor,  before  you  get  aAvay  from  that  Val- 
paraiso case,  that  has  been  quite  a celebrated  case.  I think  that  is 
jirobably  the  first  time  that  was  done. 

Dr.  (dsiNCuP.  That's  right ; it  is. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  doctor  Avas  assigned  there  by  the  State? 

Dr.  OsiNcuP.  The  State  board  of  health,  paid  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  a.ssigned  to  the  Florida  State  board  of  health, 
and  tlu\y  in  turn  as.signed  him  to  this  area  to  practice  medicine. 

Senator  Peit'er.  Was  the  doctor  assigned  there  a man  already  on  the 
])ay  roll  of  the  State  board  of  health? 

br.  OsiNCUP.  Not  at  all.  He  is  a man  from  Baltimore.  The  Public 
Health  Service  said  they  had  a suitable  man  that  they  Avere  Avilling  to 
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ssioii  and  send  doAvn  there.  He  is  commissioned  in  the  Public 
i Service  us  a passed  assistant  snr<ieon,  so  lie  is  paid  by  the 
Health  Service. 

itor  Petpek.  Yon  were  going  into  the  next  (piestion,  about  licens- 
n to  practice. 

OsiNcuP.  Being  in  the  uniform  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
s not  reijuire  licensing,  nor  does  any  man  in  the  armed  forces, 
a’lny  or  Navy  doctor  can  practice  among  civilians;  but,  mind 
le  Army  is  now  not  allowed  to  practice  among  civilians.  That 
le  reason  for  the  situation  arising  in  Valparaiso.  AVhen  they 
ent  in  there  they  did  allow  their  Army  doct<»rs  to  practice  among 
ns,  but  they  later  discontinued  that  practice,  which  created  the 
on  Avhich  w’as  remedied  in  the  way  I described, 
itor  Millikin.  Senator,  most  of  our  State  legislatures  are  meet- 
:er  the  first  of  the  year.  I wonder  if  it  w’ould  not  be  a good  idea 
(lose  to  them  some  .sort  of  uniform  statute,  effective  for  the  dura- 
’ the  war,  that  will  cut  down  these  Chinese  walls  there  are  between 
iteson  medical  practice.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  have  an  intelli- 
listribution  of  medical  talent  unless  something  of  that  kind  is 

Osixc'UP.  I w’ill  clarify  that  in  a moment,  tlie  way  we  have  done 
3wn  there.  We.  of  course,  in  Florida,  are  {larticularly  fortunate 
e live  in  a Slate  that  many  men  want  to  come  to.  Conse(|uently 
e had  a A'ery  rigid  board  of  medical  examiners,  because  we  wanted 
id  the  me.ss  that  California  got  into,  where  they  threw  open  their 
and  they  have  been  full  of  all  sorts  of  doctors  ever  since,  which 
good  medicine,  after  all.  So  we  have  had.  as  I say.  a board  of 
il  examinei’s  which  has  been  extremely  rigid, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  emergency  they  have  done  this,  which  I 
is  entirely  satisfactory  and  which  can  be  done  any  jilace.  If  any 
unity  is  short  of  doctors — I will  go  into  that  in  just  a minute 
cally  with  regard  to  Key  West — a request  fi-oui  the  doctors  in  that 
inity  that  they  want  someone  to  come  in  there  and  help  them 
' sent  to  me.  I have  on  file  in  my  office  a list  of  some,  oh,  aO 

I should  say.  men  who  have  written  to  me  from  without  the 
wanting  to  come  to  Florida  and  practice  medicine.  I send  tliem 
st.  They  get  in  touch  then  with  a man.  if  they  don’t  hap|)en 
)w  one  already,  and  if  he  is  satisfactory  to  them,  he  likes  the 
and  agrees  to  go  there,  as  they  have  done  in  some  10  instances 
y in  the  State  of  Florida,  I issue  him  a certificate,  stating  that 
lan.  Doctor  so-and-.so,  is  practicing  medicine  in  such  and  such 
munity  at  the  request  of  such  and  such  county  medical  associa- 
)r  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  under  my  supervision  as  chief 
emergency  medical  service  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

ipy  of  that  is  then  sent  to  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners, 
lan  comes  in  there,  he  practices  medicine  just  as  he  would  if  he 
licensed  by  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners,  and  it  is 
ng  entirely  .satisfactorily. 

[vey  West,  where  we  have  a very  unfortunate  situation  in  that 
are  only  some  five  or  six  doctors  dowm  there,  most  of  whom  are 
icitated — I have  here  the  record  of  each  of  those  men — there  is 
ne  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  24  hours’  work.  In  other  words, 
medical  dav.  we  will  say.  The  re.st  of  them  have  had  coronaries 

II  sorts  of  things. 
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That  town  has  grown  from  13,0(K)  to  35,000.  The  medical  conditi(m 
is  so  bad  that  there  is  a petition  signed  by  some  750, 1 believe — I don  t 
know ; that  petition  is  signed  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Key  V est — 
reque.sting  that  something  be  done  about  the  shortage  of  medical  care 

in  Key  West. 

I went  down  to  Key  West  last  week,  or  the  week  before  last.  I in- 
terviewed these  men  and  they  want  helj).  I have  sent  them  a list  of 
available  men.  I sent  two  men  down  there,  as  a matter  of  fact,  to 
talk  to  them,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  by  the  time  I get  home  there 
will  be  a request  there  that  they  be  allowed  to  ])ractice  medicine  in 
Key  We.st.  They  will  be  given  a certificate  and  they  can  start  practic- 
ing the  next  day  . 

There  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done  in  any  State. 

Senator  Millikin.  Has  the  validity  of  that  been  passed  on? 

Dr.  OsiNOiTP.  Sshhh  ! It  is  probably  illegal.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  passed  on  it,  but  if  it  came  to  the  Siqireme  Court  we  might 
have  difficulty.  Of  course  we  have  a Governor  who  is  100  percent 
for  the  war  effort  and  he  is  Avilling  to  do  anything,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  willing  and  I am  willing  to  do  anything  to  make  this  woi-k. 

Senator  I’epper.  And  we  are  ]jarticularly  fortunate  in  having  you 
for  the  head  of  the  State  medical  a.ssociation  at  this  time,  your  board, 
and  the  doctors  of  Florida. 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  They  have  all  agreed  100  percent.  We  haven’t  had 
a moment’s  difliculty. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  know  about  any  other  States,  Colonel,  that 
have  followed  that  plan? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  I don’t  know.  Senator,  whether  they  have  or  not.  I 
know  that  we  are  the  first  .so  far  as  this  Public  Health  Service  arrange- 
ment, and  I rather  imagine  we  are  amongst  the  first  in  regard  to  this 
other  (irocedure. 

Senator  Pepper.  At  least.  Senator  Millikin,  apropos  of  your  sug- 
gestion. certaiidy  they  ought  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  the 
Public  Health  Service,  directly  or  through  some  approi)iiate  agency, 
should  contact  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  try  to  get  theni 
to  recommend  such  legislation  to  their  legislatures,  or  the  Public 
Health  Service  directly  or  appropriately  should  contact  the  governors 
and  the  chiefs  of  emergency  medical  .service  and  the  heads  of  the  State 
medical  societies  to  see  if  they  can’t  work  out,  by  coinmon  agreement, 
such  an  arrangement  as  has  been  worked  out  by  their  agreement  here 
in  Florida;  because,  after  all.  if  anybody  were  prosecuted,  the  Gov- 
ernor would  pardon  them,  so  for  all  jiractical  ]iurposes  it  is  just  one  of 
those  times  when  you  have  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  get 
something  done. 

Dr.  OsiNCCP.  It  does  do  the  job,  and  no  one  has  opposed  it  as  yet. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  are  given  the  right  to  practice  under  your 
siqiervision  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  That’s  right ; and  then  you  do  not  interfere  wnth 
the  laws  of  the  State,  which  after  all  should  be  paramount  after  the 
emergency  is  over.  If  you  have  revised  the  laws.  then,  of  course, 
you  have*  that  period,  and  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a law 
off  the  books.  After  all,  it  is  easier  to  get  it  on  than  it  is  to  get  it  off'. 

Senator  Millikin.  Of  course,  a statute  of  that  kind  could  be  limited 
to  the  duration,  but  I see  a lot  of  difficulties  in  persuading  many 
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Srutps  ;o  take  the  same  view  of  the  thiii<>:  that  yov  gentlemen  have 

taken  t own  there.  . • i. 

Dr  )siNXUP.  You  know,  Senator,  that  statement  is  often  made, 

and  i ( Mubt  it.  I really  do.  If  it  is  presented  to  tlie  medical  profes- 
sion ai-  it  should  be  presented  to  them  1 don’t  believe  you  would  en- 

counte  • opposition.  1 declare  I don’t.  i ^ i ■ f 

Semi  tor  Miixikin.  Now,  take  it  from  the  doctor  s standpoint. 

When  vou  practice  medicine  without  a license,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  ii  the  inactice  of  law  know  that  a doctor  lays  himself  open  to 
verv,  V erv  serious  difficulties.  I can  see  very  readily  that  a procediiie 
.sucii  a ; vou  follow  down  there  in  Florida,  if  it  is  not  in  fact  based 
on  the  law  of  your  State,  might  lead  to  a lot  of  very  interesting  btiga- 
tion  Avliich  some  doctors  might  not  \vant  to  take  the  chance  ot  in- 

’ )SINCUP  Well,  sir,  we  haven't  encountered  that  phase  of  it  as 
vet  'here  is  one  difficult v which  we  have  surmounted  very  readily, 
ami  tlat  is  the  difficulty  of  their  getting  a narcotic  license,  these 
men  ci  nnot  be  issued  a narcotic  license  because  they  are  not  licensed 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  Their  narcotic  work  has  to  be  done  tliroiigli 
anotlur  doctor,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  doctors  have  re- 
(jnested  these  men.  they  cooperate  with  them  100  peicent.  Ihej  uive 

no  tro  ible,  actually,  at  all. 

Sen;  tor  Milukin.  There  is  no  serious  delay? 

Dr  DsiNcn*.  There  hasn't  been,  but  they  can’t  get  a narcotic  license. 

Senator  iNIiLUKix.  My  end  point  is  that  if  anything  is  going  to  be 
done  cn  this,  it  has  to  be  done  quickly,  because  these  legislatures  will 
meet,  uost  of  them,  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Sen  dor  Pepper.  I think.  Senator,  it  is  a splendid  question  you 
raise  and  what  this  committee  should  do  is  to  take  this  matter  up 
with't  le  Public  Health  Service  and  submit  to  them  a committee  rec- 
onime  ulation  that  they  do  something  about  this  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  ind  maybe  even  that  the  President  niight  conniuinicate  a le- 
qiiest  :o  the  several  Governors  at  the  instance  ot  the  Pulilic  Health 
Servuce,  or  that  something  like  this  be  worked  out. 

Obv  iouslv.  Doctor,  if  I understand  the  import  of  what  you  said  and 
have  done, 'this  is  a many  sided  problem  that  you  have  to  approiich 
from  dilferent  directions,  and  one  of  the  things  is  not  getting  the 
arniei  services  overstaffed,  because  we  have  a limited  number  of 
iloctoi  s.  And  they  have  got,  like  critical  materials,  to  be  divided  up. 

Dr  OsiNCUP.  Don't  vou  think  there  should  be  an  overall  survey  of 
the  actual  work  being  done  by  the  medical  department  in  the  armed 
servic?s  today?  It  could  be  clone. 

Senator  Pepper.  Undoubtedly  so.  • ^ 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  I think  it  would  bring  to  light  some  very  interesting 

( * t s 

* Sei  ator  Pepper.  So  that  is  one  suggestion  you  make,  that  there 
-houldii't  be  an  over.staffing  in  the  armed  services;  second,  that  serioins 
consii  eration  should  be  given  to  the  retention  of  doctors  in  the;  armc'd 
.services  on  active  duty  after  they  pass  a point  of  iiidoctrination, 
whetl  er  thev  might  be  returned  and  recalled  as  necessity  might  re- 
ciuire  Then,  the  third  thing  is  to  make  some  salisfactory  arrange- 
ment- wherebv  doctors  wlio  are  not  being  fully  employed  or  not  being 
emph  yed  where  they  are  may  be  brought  to  areas  where  there  is  a 

need  tor  medical  care. 
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Dr  OsiNCUP.  That  brings  up  another  point,  and  tluit  is  in  reganl 
to  procurement  and  assignment.  Procurement  and  assignment  shoulcl 
Imrsome  autluuity  to  5„  .on,ethi,,g.  At  the  trio.nont  they  have  noM 
at  all  They  don't  need  to  have  the  authority  themsehes  but  iheit 
Itnlltl  be  ,?boanl,  tve  will  say,  in  eaol.  State,  that  could  act  upon 
the  reconiniendations  of  the  committee  tor  prociirenierit  t'"'  ' 

ment.  You  k, tow  about  this;  tve  talked  this  thing  over  down  there 

”h'f"'for°examl)Ie,  there  are  too  many  doctors  in  one  conimiinity,  as 
there  are  in  some  coniiiuinities,  they  have  no  authority  to  move  any  one 
any  lilacc.  even  though  they  know  there  is  an  adloiiiing  conimimity 
which  badly  needs  a doctor.  They  can  recoiilinend,  they  can  request, 

but  thov  Ctiu  do  iiotliiiii^  else  ut  all.  . 

There  shoulcl  be  a board  set  up  that  c-oiikl  take  these  I'eoonimcnda- 

lions  of  the  P.  and  A.  and  make  tlieni  elective,  becauise  these 
are  not  going  to  move  voluntarily.  Of  course,  in  b lorida  it  is  a little 
different  because  we  do  have  a number  of  volunteers  who  want  to 
come  to  Florida  just  because  it  is  Florida,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  tliat 

doesn’t  applv  to  every  State.  . 

Senator  IWer.  And  it  doesn't  apply  to  all  areas  vithiii  a State. 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  That’s  right.  We  have  more  than  we  neecl  in  Tampa, 
for  examiile.  There,  there  are  more  doctors  than  we  need. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  speak  of  the  procurement  and  assignment 
authorities  needing  some  power.  Is  there  any  distinction  that  woid 
be  adverse  to  the  affirmative  of  the  matter  between  doctors  and  skilled 
workers  who  come  uiicler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mar  Maiipovei 

^Dr^^  OsiNCUP.  No.  It  should  be  an  over-all  board,  but  definitely 
medicine  should  be  represented  on  it,  because  after  all  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  a very  important  ])ortioii  of  the  manpower. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  think  probably  the  M ar  iNIaiqio^ier 
mission  and  the  Director  of  iManpower  should  have  the  authority  tci 
solve  this  iiroblem  in  the  ]iroper  way  Init,  of  course,  you  vyould  expect 
that  they  would  work  with  coinindent  medical  authorities  in  doing 

the  thing  in  the  right  way  and  the  best  way.  x t 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  AVith  the  procurement  and  assigmneiit  cif  the  htate. 
I don’t  know  about  other  States,  but  I know  that  ours  is  eminently 
satisfactorv  in  Florida,  with  a representation  on.  oh,  call  it  a centra 
committee ’of  the  State,  that  covers  all  manpowei— I mean  a medical 
repre.sentative  on  that  board,  with  some  authority  to  mo\e  these  men 
when  the  time,  comes  that  some  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  be  mo\ed. 

because  they  are.  , , -r^  ..  w -i.  1 1 

Senator  Milukin.  Are  you  quite  convinced,  Doctor,  that  it  could 

not  be  worked  out  on  a voluntary  basis? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  That  it  could  not? 

Senator  AIillikin.  Yes.  . 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  You  mean  so  far  as  doctors  being  moved  from  one 

community  to  the  other?  Not  within  the  State;  it  could  not  be. 

I am  positive  of  that.  i.  • i 

Senator  Milukin.  If  we  followed  your  theory  of  indoctrinating 

all  doctors  of  conscription  age  and  then  passing  doctors  that  could 

be  passed  back , i , 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  Don’t  yon  think  we  have  to  go  beyond  the  conscrip- 
tion age,  now  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  38? 
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Senntor  Milxjkin.  The  a<re  is  not  particularly  important.  As  to 
th  )se  doctors  that  are  indoctrinated,  they  could,  hy  virtue  of  Army 
ai  thority.  be  sent  anywhere,  because  they  are  a part  of  the  armed 
forces  and  are  still  following;  Army  orders;  so  your  ])roblem  comes 
d(  wn  to  those  who  are  not  eligible  for  Army  service  and  who  would 
m t voluntarily  move  from  one  community  where  they  might  not  be 
ne  eded  to  another  where  they  would  be  needed. 

Dr.  OsiNcup.  You  take  a man  of  63,  we  will  say,  who  is  not  subject 
to  anything,  who  is  busy  at  home.  There  is  no  ])oint  in  moving  him 
to  some  community  where  he  could  only  do  the  same  amount  of 
wi  irk,  and  yet  that  is  what  is  happening  in  Florida  today.  The  men 
wlio  are  at  home  are  increasingly  busy  and  are  going  to  be  increas- 
in  »ly  busy  due  to  the  fact  that  other  men  hav«‘.  gone  into  the  armed 
se  ‘vices.  So  they  are  not  going  to  move  on  a voluntary  basis.  I 
dc  n't  think  that  is  possible. 

Senator  Millikin.  I think  there  is  a field  of  attractive  theory  iii 
th?re  that  might  not  v.’ork  in  practice.  For  example,  they  closed 
d(  wn  the  gold  mines  of  this  country  on  the  tlu'ory  that  a vast  reser- 
ve ir  of  miners  would  be  released  for  work  in  the  copper  mines.  Of 
CO  irse,  they  didnT  take  into  consideration  the  ages  of  the  gold  miners, 
tlidr  attachment  to  their  local  communities,  the  fact  that  they  were 
ta  epayers  and  home  owners  and  belonged  to  clubs  and  lodges  and  so 
fo  -th  and  so  on,  and  when  the  show-down  came  they  just  didn’t  move. 

Dr.  OsiNcuP.  That’s  right;  they  won't.  And  I "don’t  know  that  I 
hi.  line  anyone  for  not  wanting  to  leave  his  own  home. 

Senator  Pfpper.  Well,  Doctor,  it  does  seem  to  you  necessary  that 
th‘re  be  some  over-all  authority  that  will  deal  with  this  medical  prob- 
lem and  have  the  authority  to  allocate  men  between  the  civilian  pop- 
ul.  ition  and  the  armed  services  and  vice  versa  ? 

Dr.  OsiNcup.  Definitely,  with  a knowledge  of  Avhat  is  needed. 

Senator  Pepper.  Eight.  Who  will  see  to  it  that  both  of  them 
ar>  served  as  well  as  can  be  with  the  facilities  available. 

Dr.  Osixeup.  That’s  right. 

"Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  it  is  analogous  to  what  happens 
when  the  War  Production  Board,  in  the  handling  of  critical  materi- 
al;. divides  critical  materials  between  the  armed  services  and  the 
ot  ler  agencies  included  in  the  civilian  population. 

Dr.  OsixcTJP.  The  same  thing. 

■Senator  Pepper.  And  this  committee  has  s]ionsored  strongh’^  the 
pr  nciple  of  following  through  on  tho.se  critical  materials  to  see 
th  it  the  best  use  is  made  of  them  where  they  are  allocated,  in  the 
acmev  to  which  they  are  allocated,  so  obvioinlv  that  would  entail 
th  ‘ necessity  of  seeing  to  it  that  some  reasonable  deficiency  pre- 
va  led  in  the  use  of  this  medical  power,  at  least  that  part  that  went 
to  lioth  agencies. 

i'he  Army  is  not  allowed  to  hoard  critical  materials  that  are  allo- 
ca  ed  to  it  by  the  War  Production  Board.  'Ihe  War  Production 
B(  ard  exercises  the  prerogative  of  examining  and  seeing  whether 
tlry  make  efficient  use  of  those  or  not,  and  you  suggest  that  the 
same  situation  might  appropi'iately  be  applied,  the  same  jirinciple 
might  appropriately  be  applied,  in  the  use  of  doctors,  which  is  a A’ery 
limited  service. 

Dr.  OsiNcuP.  And  I am  sure  you  would  find  amongst  the  medical 
pr  ifession  as  a whole  100  percent  cooperation,  because  there  isn’t 
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a man  I have  talked  to  that  is  not  perfectly  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  this  emergency,  and  al- 
though the  specter  of  socialized  medicine  hangs  over  our  heads, 
of  course,  and  that  is  sometimes  used  as  an  argument  in  regard  to 
all  this  thing,  I don’t  think  that  that  will  interfere— in  fact  I know 
it  will  not  interfere  in  Florida — with  the  full  cooperation  in  the 
thing,  believing  as  we  do  that  by  fully  cooperating  with  the  program 
we  will  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  something  to  say  as  to  our 
future  when  the  emergency  is  over.  That,  I think,  is  important. 
Senator  Pepper.  Now,  Doctor,  getting  over  a little  bit  more  to  that 
aspect  of  this  problem.  Dr.  Parran  testified,  as  I recall  it,  that  he 
had  recommended,  we  will  say,  I believe  260  or  280  or  290  hospitals 
to  be  built  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  workers  that  have  moved 
around  from  one  place  to  another  to  do  war  work;  that  the  P^e^ident 
had  approved  218  of  those  hospitals  so  recommended ; that  51  were  in 
process  of  construction  now  and  2 had  been  completed.  I believe 
also  Mr.  Henry  Kaiser  came  in  and  testified  that  he  had  tried  to 
provide  medical  service  and  hospital  facilities  to  his  Avorkers  and 
to  their  families,  but  particularly  to  the  Avorkens,  primarily  as  a 
means  of  progressing  war  Avork  so  he  could  turn  out  more  ships. 
If  he  could  keep  his  men  well  and  constantly  Avorking  instead  of 
being  absent  Avith  illness,  obviously  he  had  more  man-hours  which 
could  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  ships.  Consequently  the  health 
of  his  employee.s,  he  thought,  was  very  vital  to  the  progress  of  his 


Avar  work. 

All  of  Avhich  suggests  the  deeper  question  in  which  Ave  are  interested 
here,  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  the  health  of  the  people  is 

related  to  the  manpower  problem.  . , . 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  Well,  of  course,  the  ansAA’er  to  that  is  obAuous.  You 
knoAv  that  in  Florida  I haA^e  ben  doing  .some  a’.  d.  Avork.  The 
syphilitic  rate  amongst  the  population  as  a Avhole  is  the  same  as  it 
is  among  the  fir.st  million  selectees.  That  means  that  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  AA'ar  ettort,  assuming  that  there  aaDII  be  5o.000,000,  theie 
Avill  be  2,250,000  of  them  incapacitated  because  of  syphilis  alone.  It 
is  obvious  that  2,250,000  people  could  easily  mean  the  difference,  shall 
AA’e  say,  betAA^een  A’ictory  and  defeat.  It  means  a lot  Avhen  you  tians- 

late  tiiat  into  terms  of  man-hours. 

So  it  is  Avith  any  disease.  Take  the  common  cold.  After  all, 
translate  the  loss  of  time  due  to  a common  cold — 3 or  4 days — and 
multiply  that  by  the  number  of  common  colds  amongst  the  Avorkers 
inrliisii'ioe  IIoAA’  maiiA'  man-hours  are  lost?  It  is  an  astio- 


nomical  figure. 

Senator  Pepper.  So,  in  going  into  the  figures  of  the  best  use  ot 
our  manpower,  it  is  folly  to  neglect  public  health. 

Dr.  OsixcTTP.  After  all,  a sick  Avorker  can  t do  a job. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  care  to  siteak  about  Avhat  you  haA*e 
done  in  Florida,  in  respect 'to  the  Awereal-disease  program,  or  have 

you  already  covered  that  ? 

Dr.  Osixeup.  I haA^en’t  said  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  feel  it  is  proper  to  make  a brief  state- 
ment on  what  you  have  already  accomplished? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  I Avould  be  glad  to  do  that  if  it  would  helj). 

When  I first  became  a member  of  the  State  defense  council  at  its 
beginning,  it  had  been  knoAvn,  of  course,  for  years,  that  our  v.  d.  rate. 
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partinilarly  oni’  syphilitic  rate  in  the  State  of  Florida,  was  the  hi^li- 
est  in  tlie  Nation,  onr  colored  syphilitic  rate  bein^  soinethinjr  around 
401  p >r  thousand  and  the  white  rate  around  6H  per  thousand,  and 
due  tn  the  large  influx  of  military  personnel  i)i  th(>  vState  of  Florida, 
the  concentration,  of  course,  of  troops,  I sui)pos<(  greater,  perhaps, 
than  diere  has  been  any  place  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  be 
obvio  IS  that  something  must  be  done  about  it,  so  I attempted  to 
apprc  ach  that  thing  from  an  angle  from  which  it  had  not  previously 
been  ii)proached;  in  other  words,  the  approach  of  law  enforcement. 

Till  re  had  been  many  efforts,  of  course.  There  had  been  an  ex- 
cellent V.  d.  program  put  on  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  aug- 
ment d and  implemented  by  the  Ihiited  States  Public  Health  Service, 
a trc!  tment  program  which  was  rather  restricted  because  we  didn’t 
have  uifficient  funds,  but  which  had  been  doing  a good  job  as  far  as 
it  we  It.  But  it  had  neVer  been  a])proached  from  the  angle  of  the 
mayo.'s  and  chiefs  of  police  and  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  judges 
and  s ) on.  those  jieople  who  had  to  deal  directly  Avith  this  problem  as 
those  cases  came  into  our  courts. 

So  I had  three  meetings  Avith  those  people,  that  group,  and  ex- 
plain! d something  of  the  problem  to  them.  The  thing  that  brought 
it  to  { head  Avas  the  large  number  of  selectees  avIio  were  being  rejected 
at  th:*  induction  centers  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  A’enereal 
disea  e,  AA'hich  in  turn  meant  that  many  of  our  men  Avho  ordinarily 
Avouldn’t  be  taken  by  SelectiA’e  Service  Avere  being  taken  much  before, 
their  normal  turn.  The  white  rate  of  induction,  of  course,  was  much 
biglur  than  it  Avould  luiA’e  been  had  they  been  able  to  take  more  of 
the  c(  hired  men  in.  so  it  Avas  a A^ery  acute  problem. 

Fo'  the  most  part,  those  authorities  agreed  to  (*xeit  themselA’es  in 
putti  ig  on  a a*,  d.  program.  Then  the  President  instructed  the. 
F.  B.  T..  along  in  May  or  June,  to  interest  themselves  in  the  problem, 
and  i i the  State  of  Florida  IMr.  Danner,  AAdio  Avas  head  of  the  F.  B.  I., 
orgai  ized  a junket  consisting  of  a state’s  attorney,  a judjjfe.  a sheriff, 
and  l ie.  We  held  nine  conferences  all  over  the  State  of  Floriila,  and 
at  th  it  time  were  told  that  C.  C.  C.  camps  AA’ould  lie  made  available 
for  t le  incarceration,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  these  infected 
prostitutes  Avho  Avere  picked  up  and  put  in  jail. 

Sei  ator  Pei‘pj:r.  What  Avas  the  status  of  that  under  State  law? 

Dr  Osixcup.  The  State  hiAvs  are  not  ample,  'fhe  State  hiAvs  are, 
we  might  say.  archaic.  But  by  not  tAvisting  the  law  but  liy  making  it 
apjili  "able,  shall  aat  say,  Ave  used  the  old  vagrancy  law. 

Senator  Pepper.  By  careful  examination. 

Dr  Osixcrp.  That’s  right;  and  if  you  haA'e  read  that  hiAv.  it  includes 
night  walkers  and  fiddlers  and  peddlers  and  all  sorts  of  things.  In 
fact,  von  can  arrest  almost  anyone  under  that  hiAv.  So  Ave  used  that 
as  th  > hiAv  under  aaIucIi  the  enforcement  agencies  could  jiick  them  up. 
Ther,  of  course,  on  examination — and  any  ]ierson.  under  the  State 
laAv,  laving  or  suspected  of  having  a A'enereal  disease  can  be  made  to 
sulin  it  to  examination  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  have  it — 
some  80  to  85  percent  of  these  girls  were  found  to  be  infected.  Then, 
of  CO  irse,  Ave  had  ample  hiAV  so  far  as  the  State  board  of  health  AA’ent 
to  (pi  irantine,  to  treat,  to  isolate,  to  do  anything  Ave  liked  Avith  them, 
until  they  Avere  rendered  noninfectious  and  turned  loose. 

So  Avith  that  as  a basis,  the  enforcement  agencies  in  most  of  the 
citie?  in  Florida  really  went  to  tOAvn.  They  arrested  large  nuniliers. 


In  Jacksonville  at  one  time  they  had  283  in  jail;  Tampa  had  260; 
Miami  had  around,  I think,  155.  The  smaller  communities  filled  their 
jails  up  immediately.  The  C.  C.  C.  camps  Avere  not  made  aA'ailable, 
due  to  circumstances  Avhich  you  knoAv  about,  until  comparatively 
recently,  when  the  money  Avas  appropriated,  and  the  camps  Avill,  I 
expect,  be  opened  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Senator  Pepper.  Hoav  many  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  they  to  use? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  There  are  to  be  3 — 1 in  Wakulla,  i in  Ocala,  and 
1 in  Sarasota — not  in,  but  adjacent  to,  tho.se  phu^es.  They  Avill 
accommodate  on  an  emergency  basis  some  750.  We  have  almost 
1,000  in  jail  in  Florida  today,  and  haA’e  had  them  since  along  in 
July  or  August,  and  the  conditions  in  the  jails  are  terrible,  of 
course.  They  built  temporary  barracks  and  shelters  and  all  sorts  of 
things  to  care  for  them.  They  are  treating  them;  they  are  being 
treated  and  sheltered  after  a fashion,  but  it  is  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
The  minute  those  camps  are  open  they — the  prostitute.s— Avill  be 
transferred  to  those  camps,  Avhereupon  the  jails  Avill  immediately  be 
full  again,  because  in  Jacksonville  alone  they  estimate  there  are 
some  3,000  professional  prostitutes  operating,  and  Tampa  estimates 
they  have  around  2,000. 

In  other  Avords,  it  is  a terrific  problem  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
Even  in  the  little  toAvn  of  Crest vieAV,  for  exainjile,  they  liaA^e  32 
knoAvn  prostitutes  and  probably  85  percent  of  them  are  infected  or 
ojierating  in  that  little  old  toAvn,  yet  they  have  no  place  to  put  them. 
They  have  a jail  capacity  of  4,  and  that  is  full  all  the  time.  So  in 
.small  communities  this  problem  has  been  particularly  acute  and 
Avill  remain  so  until  these  camps  are  opened.  When  Ave  fill  them  up 
we  Avill  probably  have  to  have  more  in  order  to  deal  Avith  the  prob- 
lem effectively. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  approaching  in  primarily,  rather  in  the 
first  instance,  through  the  infected  Avoman. 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  The  infected  prostitute. 

Senator  Pepi’ER.  Does  that  program  extend  to  men  in  any  Avay  ? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  Oh,  definitely.  Ont  of  the  67  counties,  63  hoav  have 
treatment  facilities  for  those  men  Avho,  not  only  other  persons  but 
those  men  particularly  Avho  IniA^e  been  rejected  by  SelectiA'e  Service 
because  of  A’eneral  disease.  Of  course,  you  know  the  Army  is  taking 
some  of  them.  They  take  as  many  as  they  can  handle  in  their 
hospitals,  Avhich  amounts  to  about  2 jiercent. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  they  include  syphilis? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  They  take  up  to  2 percent  of  V.  D.,  including 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis — up  to  2 percent  of  the  number  of  inductees 
But  they  won't  take,  at  the  moment,  more  than  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  Supjiose  a selectee  is  called  and  it  is  discovered 
that  he  has  a A’enereal  disease.  What  happens?  Is  he  reipiired  by 
the  State  board  of  public  health  to  be  treated? 

Dr.  OsiNCtTp.  At  the  present  time  he  is.  That,  however,  is  recent. 

Senator  Pepper.  To  report  to  a certain  place  of  treatment  ? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  He  must  report  to  the  center  nearest  his  home  for  treat- 
ment for  venereal  di.sease.  For  example,  Ave  had  this,  and  this  is  Avhat 
brought  the  matter  to  a head.  In  Lake  County  there  Avas  one  man 
Avho  Avas  ordered  up  for  induction.  The  minute  he  Avas  ordered  up 
he  Avent  out  and  deliberately  acquired  gonorrhea.  He  reported  at  the 
induction  center  and  Avas  refused.  Three  months  later  he  Avas  ordered 
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for  induction  again.  He  went  out  again,  contracted  gonorrliea,  re- 
ported and  was  again  refused.  By  tliat  time  Jess  Hunter,  the  State’s 
attorney,  was  fed  up  with  this  bird,  so  he  threw  him  in  the  hoosegow. 
He  luu  him  cured,  and  the  next  time  lie  was  ordered  up  they  took  him 
from  t le  jail  to  the  induction  center,  and  he  Avas  in  the  Army. 

Tha  thing  haiipened  numerous  times.  That  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance jy  any  means.  Then  a system  was  worked  out  whereby  when  a 
man  i;  rejected  because  of  a venereal  disease  the  selectiA-e-service 
board  lotifies  the  health  authority  in  the  county  that  this  man  has  a 
venere  d disease.  Then  he  comes  under  the  State  law,  and  there  is  a 
law  against  having  a venereal  disease  in  the  State  of  Florida,  so  he 
can  be  brought  in  under  a waiaant  if  he  does  not  come  in  voluntarily, 
and  if  he  doesn’t  come  back  for  treatment  whenever  he  is  ordered,  he 
can  be  picked  up  and  jnit  in  jail,  if  necessary. 

They  are  treating  all  over  the  State  huge  numbers  of  these  rejected 
selecte  ‘S. 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  Who  pays  for  that  treatments 

Dr. ' IsiNCUP.  The  State  board  of  health.  Some  of  the  money  comes 
from  t le  Public  Health  Service,  of  course. 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  That  has  been  a very  fine  program,  hasn’t  it  ( 

Dr. ' IsiNcup.  Oh.  indeed,  it  has. 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  Do  you  know  Avhat  program  is  being  employed  in 
all  oth  u’  States  of  the  Union  ( 

Dr.  XsiNCUP.  I don’t  know. 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  That  is  onlv  tlie  cases,  however,  the  two  cases,  of 
the  prostitute  and  the  selectee? 

Dr.  IsiNcup.  That  is  right. 

Nov,  of  course,  they  have  always  had  these  treatment  centers  for 
venere  d disease,  of  which  there  are  now  63  in  the  67  counties,  which 
are  av  lilable  to  any  citizen  of  the  State. 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  Hoav  manv  take  advantage  of  it  ? 

Dr.  )siN<  UP.  I don’t  have  the  figure. 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  You  feel,  then,  that  that  progi  am  has  done  a great 
deal  t(  ward  alleA’iatino;  the  venereal  disease  situation. 

Dr.  Tsincup.  In  Florida ; yes.  sir. 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  Doctor,  Avhat  Avould  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion — 
in  oth(  r words,  have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  what  more  could  be  done 
ujion  t lat  problem  ? 

Dr.  Isixcup.  The  V.  D.  problem  ? 

Sem  tor  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  Tsincup.  Yes;  I have.  We  begin  to  get  into  a big  field,  and 
this  AV  IS  done,  too — I neglected  to  say  this — in  Florida.  One  of  the 
]>laces  Avhere  the  program  broke  down.  Avhere  it  failed  to  function 
jiropeily,  Avas  in  a lack  of  proper  understanding  betAveen  the  armed 
forces  and  the  members  of  the  hiAv-enforcement  officials.  In  other 
Avords,  the  Army  Avould  make  demands.  They  Avonld  moA^e  into  a 
conmn  nity,  take  oA’er  the  airport,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  bring 
in  large  numbers  of  personnel.  They  Avonld  mak<  unreasonable  re- 
quests of  the  civilian  authorities,  the  mayor,  chief  of  ])olice,  sheriff, 
and  s(  forth,  in  regard  to  this  control.  And.  mind  you,  Avhen  you 
get  int:)  V.  D.  control  yon  get  into  the  liipior  situation,  the  closing  of 
bars,  a kI  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  military  made,  in  many  instances, 
nnreas  tnable  demands. 
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Equally,  the  civilian  authorities  made  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
military.  They  Avere  inclined  to  say  to  the  commanding  officer,  “If 
you  Avant  to  do  something  about  this,  Avhy  don’t  you  simply  put  the 
toAvn  out  of  bounds?”  It  is  true  a commanding  officer  could  put  a toAvn 
out  of  bounds  if  he  saAV  fit  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  a thing  he  should  do, 
and  they  are  A'ery  reluctant  to  do  it;  in  fact,  I don’t  knoAv  that  they 
have  eA’er  done  it.  I don’t  think  they  should.  They  do  put  certain 
premises  out  of  bounds.  It  is  true  that  that  Avould  solve  the  problem. 

So  it  Avas  apparent  that,  due  to  a lack  of  understanding  betAveen  the 
tAvo,  Avho,  after  all,  must  Avork  closely  together  if  this  thing  is  to  be 
solved,  there  should  be  some  uniform  program  for  the  entire  State. 
So  Avith  that  in  mind  we  thought  first  that  Ave  Avould  have  a meeting 
of  all  the  commanding  officers  in  the  State  of  Florida,  but  that  seemed 
impractical  because  commanding  officers  are  a A’ery  busy  lot  of  men 
and  they  are  A'ery  rarely  all  in  the  State  at  the  same  time.  So  I Avrote 
up  a series  of  recommendations  which  I took  to  each  commanding 
officer  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  had  him  read  them  over.  It  had  to 
do  Avith  curfeAv  and  conferences  betAA’een  the  ciAul  and  their  oAvn  au- 
thorities so  that  they  could  explain,  one  to  the  other,  reasons  Avhy 
they  couldn’t  do  the  things  that  had  been  requested.  There  are  five 
points  in  this  program,  Avhich  I think  are  all  right. 

EA’ery  commanding  officer  in  the  State  of  Florida  signed  those  rec- 
ommendations— every  one  of  them,  100  percent.  Then  I took  those  to 
the  Governor.  It  was  my  idea  that  the  Governor  should  issue  a proc- 
lamation to  the  civil  authorities  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  saying  that  these  recommendations  had  been  made  by  the 
commanding  officers,  and  “I  hereby  call  upon  vou  to  comply  Avith  these 
requests.”  These  are  the  requests  as  regards  curfeAv,  these  confer- 
ences, and  so  on  and  so  forth,  Avhich  I think  will  be  done  very  .shortly, 
and  I think  it  is  a step  that  Avill  go  a long  Avay  toAvard  solving  that 
friction  that  has  existed  in  many  instances. 

Senator  Pepper.  IlaA^e  you  those  five  recommendations  ? 

Dr.  OsiNcup.  I am  not  sure. 

There  again,  those  men  Avere  fully  cooiAeratiA^e.  So  that,  as  I see 
the  picture,  it  is  a matter  of  explaining  the  necessity  to  these  jnen. 
and  once  they  are  shoAvn  or  have  a clear  picture  of  Avhat  is  necessary, 
Ave  haA'en’t  had  any  trouble  at  all  in  getting  full  cooperation  from 
them.  I think  the  same  thing  Avould  be  true  of  the  medical  care 
problem. 

Here  is  a copy  of  the  recommendations.  That  other  page  is  just 
a .statement  of  the  situation.  Those  are  the  recommendations. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  if  you  don’t  mind  summarizing  those  for 
the  record,  I think  it  is  a valuable  precedent  thaf  other  States  might 
be  interested  in  folloAving. 

Dr.  OsiNcuP.  In  the  first  place,  Ave  recommend  a curfeAv  on  the 
sale  of  bulk  liquor  for  8 o’clock  p.  m.,  and  that  no  ])ackage  li(pior 
be  sold  over  the  bars  after  8 o’clock;  a curfeAv  on  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  beer,  and  Avine,  not  later  than  12  midnight. 

Frequent  conferences  held  betAA-een  V.  D.  control  officers  and  all 
ciAulian  authorities,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a complete  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  each  of  the  problem  confronting  the  other. 

The  commanding  officer  should  cooperate  Avith  the  civilian  authori- 
ties by  instituting  prompt  and  effectiA’e  treatment  facilities,  Avhich 
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shfiild  include  ample  prophylactic  facilities,  quick,  accurate  methods 
of  reporting  places  of  contact;  names,  address,  and  other  pertinent 
inf  jrmation  fiiven  to  the  proper  authorities,  iiu  ludin<]f  arraufrements 
whereby  civilian  authorities  can  comply  with  the  law,  as  tliey  must 
do.  in  preferring;  charfjes  in  connection  with  the  "rtork.  That  had 
to  lo  with  the  swearing  out  of  warrants  hy  the  men  picked  up  with 

V.  D. 

^\e  ask  commmanding  officers  to  agree  to  stick  to  the  rules  and 
rer  ulations  for  the  conduct  of  their  personnel,  such  as  establishing  out 
o/ hounds,  and  discipinary  action  against  violation  of  our  rules  of 

seu  regation.  , 

^'  dieii  we  asked  that  the  Governor  make  kno\Mi  these  recommenda- 

tio  IS  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  some  more  good  ])ioneenng  on  your  part. 

: )r.  OsixcrP.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  this  was  suggested 
we  were  told  that  we  would  probably  have  a gre.it  difficulty  in  getting 
tin  commanding  officers  to  sign  it,  we  didn  t have  a hit  of  difficulty, 
senator  Pepper.  How  are  these  63  V.  D.  clinics  supported  finan- 

ciallv  ? ^ -r  ^ 

)r.  OsixcrP.  Bv  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
tie i there  is  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  assigned  to  the 
St  ite  Board  of  Health,  and  in  turn  assigned  by  them  to  the  counties. 
Senator  Pepper.  AVhere  do  the  funds  come  from? 

^r.  OsixcrP.  Isn’t  that  title  VI  ? 

vir.  IIoiiACK.  C ertain  funds  are  provided  for  the  public  health, 
•'enator  Pepper.  Under  the  social  .security  law  ? 

Vhat  we  Avant  to  know  is  if  there  is  anything  more  Congress  can 
or  should  do  to  make  these  programs  more  eflective.  Do  you  need 
nn  re  money’?  Are  you  getting  enough  money  to  do  what  ought 

to  le  done? 

3r.  Osixcup.  I may’  not  lie  clear  as  to  the  hitch  that  there  \vas 
he  ‘e.  I don't  know.  There  is  ample  money,  as  I understand  it, 
un:ler  the  Lanham  Act,  but  there  was  a qiu'stion  in  the  Budget 
Bi  reau  as  to  the  administration  of  those  funds  Avhich  held  the  thing 
\iy  from  July  until  October.  What  that  was  about  I don’t  know. 
T1  e money  has  been  appropriated  now — three-hundred-and-some- 
od  1-thousand  dollars,  almost  $350,000,  for  the  operation,  to  the  State 
B(  arc!  of  Health. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  adequate? 

Dr.  Osixcup.  That  will  oiierate  those  three  camps,  yes;  but  of 
co  irse  that  is  only  a beginning,  as  I see  it,  in  the  State. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  to  get  at  the  whole  v.  d.  control 

|ir  ihlem  y’ou  do  need  more  money^  ? 

[)r.  O.s'ixcup.  I think  undoubtedly  we  will  need  more  money — un- 
do ibtedly’. 

•senator  Pepper.  AAhiuld  it  be  your  thought  that  the  Public  Health 
Si  rvice  would  be  the  one  to  examine  this  situation  and  make  estimates 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  what  funds  would  be  desir- 
able to  be  emjiloyed  in  this  work? 

Dr.  Osixcup.  Well,  Senator,  I wrote  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  regard  to  this  thing  because,  as  I saw  it,  thiur  interest  has  chiefly 
lie  Ml  in  the  treatment,  and  quite  properly  so,  of  those  ])eople  who 
hsive  venereal  disease.  But  the  jiroblem  is  much  bigger  than  one  of 
ju  it  treatment.  I mean,  it  is  all  very  well  to  provide  treatment  facil- 
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ities  for  those  that  have  it.  The  facilities  should  be  available.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  enforcement  of  a program  apinst  venereal 
disease  is  much  broader  in  scope  than  merely  treating  the  known 
cases  of  venereal  disease.  It  is  a matter  of,  Avell,  this  sort  of  thing : 
Curfew  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the  buy  enforcement 
agencies  w’ho  touch  the  problem  at  any  place.  So  it  is  much  larger 

than  just  a medical  problem,  as  I see  it. 

True,  that  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  but  it  is  not  all  of  it  by  any 
means,  and  the  reply  1 had  would  indicate  that  the  Public  Health 
Service,  as  they  saw'it  under  the  law,  felt  their  function  was  merely 
that  of  treatment  of  those  cases.  I may  be  wrong  in  my  inteiq)reta- 
tion  of  that,  but  I think  that  is  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  Wouldn't  it  be  proper  to  say,  then,  that  in  this 
period  Avhen  maniiower  is  such  a critical  .service  and  resource,  it 
would  he  the  best  of  all  times  for  the  various  governmental  agencies 
who  should  deal  with  this  problem  to  get  together  and  line  up  and 
line  out  an  efl'ective  program  to  deal  with  the  subject  ? 

Dr.  Osixcup.  They  must  get  together. 

Shall  I give  you  an  instance  of  what  I am  talking  about  by  their 
not  getting  together  ? I am  sorry  to  take  so  much  time  here. 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  right  ahead. 

Dr.  Osixcup.  In  setting  up  the  emergency  medical  service  for  Flor- 
ida we  had  assigned  every  doctor  in  the  State  who  Avas  physically 
capable  of  doing  anything  to  a station  for  such  an  emergency.  In 
other  Avords.  he  might  he  assigned  to  a hospital  as  a member  of  a 
surgical  team : he  might  be  assigned  to  a casualty  station ; he  might 
be  assigned  Avherever  it  Avas  necessary,  but  every  doctor  in  the  State 
has  been  assigned. 

Then  came  an  order  from  the  Fourth  Service  Command,  Avhich 
required  each  local  commanding  medical  officer  to  make  a survey 
of  hotel  facilities  in  his  community,  Avith  a vieAV  of  taking  over  that 
hotel  or  those  hotels  in  case  of  an  emergency,  not  specifying  Avhat 
kind  of  emergency,  for  use  as  emergency  hospitals,  and  that  those 
hospitals  should  be  staffed  by  civilian  doctors. 

AATll.  immediately  this  arose:  They  aiipointed  a man  in  each  of 
these  larger  toAvns  in  the  State  of  Florida  avIio  began  to  ask  his  friends 
if  they  AA’oiild  be  AA’illing  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  this  proposed  hospital 
in  cas^e  of  an  emergency.  Those  men  already  having  been  assigned 
by  the  emergency  medical  serA’ice  to  a duty,  many  of  them  having 
been  asked  to  join  emergency  base  hospital  units  which  are  in  process 
of  being  organized,  they  didn’t  knoAv  what  to  do,  Avhether  they  should 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Army  and  be  on  their  staff,  or  Avhether 
they  should  continue  in  their  Avork  Avith  the  emergency  medical 
service. 

AA^ll,  it  created  much  confusion  and  a loAvering  of  morale  because 
of  the  problem  Avith  Avhich  they  Avere  thus  confronted. 

As  it  turned  out  they  finally  called  the  plan  all  off.  Noav.  AA’hether 
I am  right  in  this  I don’t  knoAV,  but  I think  I Avas  reliably  informed 
that  that  plan  Avas  evoh’ed  by  the  staff  Avithoiit,  and  in  fact,  over 
the  disapproval  of  the  Surgeon  General.  I Avoiild  not  Avant  to  be 
quoted,  because,  as  I say,  this  is  hearsay  on  my  part,  but  Avhen  it  Avas 
finally  learned  AA’hat  Avas  going  on  the  President  himself  Avrote  a 
letter  to  the  staff  Avhich  caused  them  to  call  off  the  Avhole  program. 

7S420— 43— pt.  2 3 
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ut  tliat  is  an  instance  of  what  I am  getting  at.  a lack  of  knowl- 
‘ on  the  part  of  one  governmental  agency  of  what  is  being  clone 
iiiy  number  of  others.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  over-all  pic- 
of  this  thing,  and  that  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  thiicg  that  I think 
lost  unfortunate  and  that  can  comparatively  easily  be  regulated 
lere  were  some  agency  with  complete  control  of,  we  wnll  say,  the 

ical  situation.  . , • , t i 

Miatoi'  Pepper.  Tliut  is  r vpry  intprpstin^  suji'ifostion  which  1 hope 

come  to  the  attention  of  the  armed  services  and  the  War  Mail- 
er Commission  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  certainly  of 
head  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  who  is  also  the  Director 
;he  War  Manpower  Commission.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
ral  agency  that  can  reconcile  these  different  jurisdictions, 
octor?  it  is  pretty  late  to  undertake  this,'  but  ^ye  are  very  anxious 
'et  from  competent  sources  any  recommendations  that  would  be 
ielp  to  this  committee,  and  in  turn  that  we  may  make  recomnien- 
ons  to  the  Congress  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
tic  health  and  better  promote  the  winning  of  the  war  by  a more 
plete  and  efficient  use  of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  countiT. 
hat  gets  into  the  matter  of  the  public-health  program.  There 
; anybody  on  this  committee,  I know,  who  has  not  the  highest 
lect  "and  esteem  for  every  honorable  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
ion, so  in  asking  that  question,  as  we  asked  it  before,  it  isn’t  in 
sense  in  the  world  intended  other  than  to  indicate  respect  and 
em  for  every  honorable  member  of  the  medical  profession.  Me 
't  have  any  ideas  or  philosophy  which  directly  or  indirectly  is 
gned  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  impair  or  disparage  the  dignity 
he  independent  or  the  proficiency  of  every  honorable  member 
he  medical  profession. 

o far  as  I know,  none  of  the  members  of  tins  committee  has  any 
'I'ete  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  All  we  want  to  do,  if 
(er[)i’et  coiTectly  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  is  to  know  whether 
■e  is  any  proper  way  Avhereby  the  medi(*al  facilities  and  medical 
' can,  in  some  proper  way,"  be  brought  to  a larger  number  of 
pie  so  that  fewer  people  will  die,  a large  number  of  people  will 
)y  health,  a more  efficient  use  of  the  manpower  resources  of  the 
itry  may  lie  made,  and  the  winning  of  the  v ar  may  be  expedited 
he  best  use  of  our  manpower  resources. 

'r.  Osixxup.  That  was  a rather  long  question.  I hardly  know' 
re  to  begin.  I think  you  asked  if  I had  any  suggestions  to  make, 
enator  Pepper.  As  to  how  in  any  proper  way  we  can  make  avail- 
to  the  public.  Doctor,  more  medical  service  and  a larger  num- 
of  medical  facilities.  I mean  by  that  more  doctors  and  hiore 
litals,  principally. 

•r.  Osixcup.  Weil,  I think  I covered  that  fairly  w'ell  as  far  as 
armed  services  go. 

('nator  Pepper.  That  is  right. 

b*.  Osixcup.  You  are  getting  into  a question  now  which,  of  course, 
undamentai.  That  question,  as  I see  it,  is,  and  has  been  for  a 
iber  of  years,  the  matter  of  cost  of  medical  care.  Medical  care 
•ssentialiy  expensive,  inevitably  expensive,  because  of  the  way 
licine  is  practiced  today,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  diagnosis, 
)ratory  procedures,  the  high  cost  of  remedies,  the  high  cost  of 
pitalization.  All  those  things  tend  to  make  medical  care  avail- 
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alile  to  two  large  groups;  on  the  one  hand,  those.  Avho  are  amply  able 
to  pay  for  anything  and  everything,  whatever  they  or  their  families 
need;  and  on" the  other  hand  the  indigents,  who  can  probably  pay 
for  nothing.  They  have  ]irobably  received  much  more  adequate 
care  than  has  the  large  group  of  the  population  who  are  the  group 
with  a very  moderate  income  and  who,  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
income  is  largely  budgeted  every  month,  if  they  get  $125  a month 
buy  things  on  the  installment  plan,  if  they  have  a dollar  or  two  left 
at  "the  end  of  the  month  they  are  lucky.  ‘They  simply  utilize  all  of 
their  money  and  every  one  of  them  uses  it  all  up.  The}'  are  buving 
a home,  a'  radio,  an  automobile — on  the  installment  plan.  They 
never  allow  anything  for  emergencies,  and  medical  care  is  always 
an  emergency  to  those  people.  They  never  anticipate  being  sick, 
so  when  they  become  sick  they  have  made  no  provision  at  all  for  it 
and  they  have  no  money  with  wffiich  to  pay  for  it. 

Well,  because  of  the  fact  that — me,  I am  a pediatrician.  I don’t 
make  any  effort  to  determine  a person’s  income.  I am  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  all  persons  should  be  charged  the  same  thing. 
I do  no  surgery.  Surgery  is  a little  different  thing.  But  I mean  in 
the  average  practice  of  medicine,  I think  all  persons  should  be 
charged  the  same  for  like  service  is  they  can  afford  to  pay  it.  So 
I make  no  effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  a patient  can  afford 
to  pay  me  my  fee  or  not.  If  they  come  to  me  I assume  they  can. 
If  I go  to  the  home,  I assume  the  same  thing,  and  I do  the  v.ork. 

Many  of  those  people  are  reluctant  to  seek  medical  care  because 
they  knoAV  it  is  expensive.  They  don’t  want  to  incur  a bill  they 
can’t  pay,  because  the  majority  "of  people  want  to  pay  their  bills, 
so  they  oftentimes  do  not  seek  medical  care  until  the  condition  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  what  is  necessary  is  perhaps  rather 
expensive.  They  may  need  hospitalization,  they  may  need  surgery, 
sometliing  that  perhaps  could  have  been  averted  had  they  sought 
meclical  care  earlier.  And  they  have  done  it  because  they  didn’t 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Then,  when  the  time  comes  that  the  Doctor  is  finished  and  he 
sends  them  a bill  they  are  usually  at  that  time  very,  very  grateful. 
They  say  “Oh,  he’s  wonderful.  I would  pay  him  a million  dollars 
if  I had  it  for  wdiat  he  has  done  for  me.”  ‘ But  they  still  have  no 
money. 

That  bill  keeps  coming  month  after  month.  Sometimes  they  say, 
“"Well,  at  Christmas  time  I will  get  a bonus  and  then  I will  pay 
that  bill.”  That  goes  on  month  after  month,  until  finally  they  get 
the  feeling,  “'Well,  he  didn’t  do  so  much  for  me  after  all,”  and  they 
begin  to  seek  some  reason  for  not  paying  the  bill. 

The  doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  these  people  living  in  a 
decent  home,  clean,  wxll  fed,  they  have  a nice  automobile,  they  have 
all  the  things  that  go  with  a reasonably  good  income,  gets  a little, 
bit  annoyed  because  these  people  haven’t  said  anything  about  paying 
the  bill."  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  jiaid  nothing  at  all,  and 
there  has  been  a feeling  of  ill  will  built  up  between  that  group  of 
people  and  the  medical  profession  which  is  no  one’s  fault. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  I send  those  people  a bill  for  my  average 
fee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  their  fault  that  they  don’t  have 
the  money  to  pay  it  Avith.  But  they  get  sore  at  me  and  I get  sore 
at  them.  So,  as  I say,  there  has  been  a feeling  of  ill  will  built  up 
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bet  ween  the  public  and  the  medical  profession  which  is  no  one’s 
iai  It  at  all. 

'’he  solution  of  that  would  lie,  in  iny  opinion,  in  this:  If  I had 
avi  liable  to  me  accurate,  reliable  figures  as  to  what  any  person 
coi  Id  pay  me,  I would  not  charge  him  more  than  that,  in  the  first 
plsce.  In  other  words,  if  he  could  only  afi'ord  to  pay  me,  well,  50 
j/eicent  of  a normal  fee,  I would  only  charge  him  50  percent.  If 
he  could  afford  to  pay  nothing,  I would  charg<}  him  nothing.  I do 
tin  t in  many  cases  anyway  where  I know  people  have  no  money. 
So  if  I had  available  to  me  figures  as  to  what  they  could  afford  to 
pay,  that  is  all  I would  charge  them. 

' iiey,  on  the  other  hand,  being  charged  something  they  could 
all  )i-d  to  pay,  would  pay  the  bill. 

1 )o  you  see  what  I am  getting  at  ? I believe  firmly  that  a system 
coi  Id  be  built  up,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  in  a population  group 
of  100,000  people,  to  build  up  a center  of  information  where  I could 
call  up  and  say,  ‘‘•John  Jones — what  classification  is  he?  Can  he 
pa,-  the  full  bill,  50  percent,  25  percent,  10  iiercent,  or  nothing?” 
Ai  d they  could  immediatelv  tell  me.  That  is  what  the  basis  of  my 
ch;  rge  would  be.  He  would  pay  the  bill,  I would  be  satisfied.  He 
wc  idd  be  satisfied  with  me  and  we  would  lioth  have  a feeling  toward 
ea<  h other  which  would  be  what  it  should  be  instead  of  this  feel- 
ing. as  I say,  of  irritation  and  ill  will  which  has  been  built  up. 

; firmly  believe  that  that  would  solve  that,  on  a voluntary  basis. 

Senator  Peppfr.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  but  I saw  somewhere 
a ( ouplet — it  might  have  been  in  a magazine — that  went  something 
likj  this:  “God  and  the  doctor  we  both  alike  adore,  when  just  on  the 
brink  of  danger,  but  not  before.  When  once  the  danger  is  past” — 
then  comes  something  next — “God  is  forgot,  and  the  doctor” — I don’t 
rei  leml^er  the  last  line. 

;ir.  Osixeup.  “The  devil  is  he,”  probably. 

lut  it  is  a fact.  That  could  be  done.  I have  talked  that  with 
nu  nerous  doctors  all  over  the  country,  and  they  all  agree  that  that 
could  be  done.  The  average  doctor  does  not  want  to  rob  people. 
Hi  doesn’t  want  anybody  going  hungry  to  pay  his  bill.  I think  that 
is  miversally  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Assuming  now,  that  that  wonlcl  take  care  of  the 
nndical  service,  what  would  be  your  suggestion  about  clinical  facili- 
ties and  hospitalization? 

3r.  Osixcup.  There  is  only  one  solution  to  hospitalization,  and  that 
is  i universal  hospital  insurance  of  some  kind.  Hospital  care  is  too 
ex  )ensive.  It  is  not  too  expensive,  it  must  be  expensive.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  cheap  hospital  care. 

senator  Pepper.  I have  always  had  a feeling,  and  I would  l)e  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  riglit  or  not,  as  I imder- 
st(  od  you  to  intimate,  that  there  was  more  distress  and  inadequacy 
at  ributable  to  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities  than  to  medical,  than  to 
ge  ting  a doctor.  Even  if  you  were  to  give  a patient  your  services, 
yo  ii  can’t  afford  to  pay  his  hospital  bill. 

Dr.  OsiNcuP.  And  he  can’t  afford  to  pay  it,  therefore  the  ho.spital 
ta  :es  the  burden  and  the  hospital  cost  inevitably  goes  up  on  the  person 
wl  o can  pay. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  the  hospital,  of  course,  has  its  limitations. 
It  has  to  keep  within  its  income  and  it  can  only  take  a certain  num- 
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ber  of  indigent  patients  unless  it  is  an  endowed  hospital  or  publicly 
su])ported. 

Now,  which  would  be  better,  for  some  public  agency  like  the  State 
or  the  counties  or  the  municijtalities,  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government — in  other  words,  public  agencies — to  jtrovide  availalde 
hospital  facilities,  and  that  some  similar  princi])le  to  the  one  you 
spoke  of  be  employed,  and  the  fellow  who  is  able  to  jtay.  ])ay  his  pi-o{)er 
hospital  fee  and  the  ones  less  able  to  pay,  pay  according  to  their 
ability,  and  the  ones  not  able  to  pay  at  all  pay  nothing?  Or  some 
plan  of  hospital  insurance,  as  you  have  just  indicated  ? 

Dr.  Osixxup.  I think  medical  care  will  work  on  the  thing  I have 
outlined.  I don’t  think  that  is  applicable  to  hospital  care.  I think 
hospital  care  must  be  taken  cai'e  of  by  universal  insurance  of  some 
kind;  for  those  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  nothing,  for  some 
governmental  unit,  whether  it  is  the  city,  State.  Federal,  or  some  com- 
binati(m,  to  ])ay  for  those  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
veiy  small  premium  necessary  for  universal  insurance.  Those  premi- 
ums, on  a universal  basis,  would  be  reduced  to  a ridiculous  amount, 
as  has  been  done  in  some  States  alreadv. 

ft 

Senator  Perpei:.  You  feel  that  some  program  like  that,  allowing 
the  doctors,  in  their  own  independence,  to  be  called  by  any  patient 
Avho  might  wish  to  call  them  and  then  to  graduate  their  fees  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  patient  to  pay,  that  that  system,  and  then 
a system  of  hosj)ital  insurance,  whereby  a very  large  nnmber  of  people 
wonld  be  brought  under  the  sv.stem  and  the  fee  conld  therefore  be 
kept  down,  plus  some  sort  of  provision  for  hospital  facilities  by  pub- 
lic agencies  for  the  indigent,  those  not  able  to  pay 

Dr.  Osixeup.  Even  thev  wonld  be  covered  under  this  universal  in- 

* 

surance  plan.  Everybody  Avould  have  a hospital  insurance  policy — 
everybody.  The  indigent’s  policy  preminm  would  be  paid  by  a ]nib- 
lic  agency,  a governmental  agency  of  some  kind,  M'hether  the  city, 
county.  State,  Federal,  or  a combination.  Those  persons  who  could 
afford  to  pay  wonld  i)ay  their  premium  and  the  premium  would  be 
so  minute  on  such  a broad  basis  as  that 

Senator  Pepper.  I see.  Then  the  construction  of  the  hospitals 
could  be  either  by  ju’ivate  agencies  with  the  approval  of  some  public 
agency  or  by  a public  agency. 

Dr.  Osixeup.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  to  be  paid  out  of  these  insurance  premiums. 

Dr.  OsTxcup.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Milltkix.  Senator,  could  I ask  a question? 

Doctor,  have  the  medical  associations  crystallized  their  views  on 
these  things  that  we  are  talking  about  now? 

Dr.  Osixeup.  They  have  not  been  crystallized,  except  just  my  own 
personal  conversation. 

Senator  Miixtkix.  Take  universal  insurance. 

Dr.  Osixeup.  It  has  in  some  States.  For  example,  in  North  Caro- 
line they  have  a plan  which  was  worked  out  jointly  by  the  State 
hospital  association  and  the  medical  association,  and  it  is  a very 
satisfactory  system. 

ft^ 

Senator  Pepper.  Give  us  a rough  outline  of  that. 

Dr.  Osixcup.  They  got  together,  the  hos])ital  association  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  State  medical  association,  and  borrowed  $25,000 
from  the  Duke  Foundation  and  they  set  up  this  hospital  insurance 
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soil  Mile  which  pays,  I think  it  is,  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  a day  up  to  21 
da:  s,  or  is  it  up  to  30  now?  Anyway,  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  $4.50 

T^ev,  in  establishiiifi  this  thin^;,  expended  only  $20,000.^  Their 
jin  iniuni  was  3 cents  a day,  which  was  later  reduced.  I don’t  know 
lioi  7 low  it  is  now.  They  had  a coverajie  of  sfoinethiiig  around  100,- 
OOt  people.  The  employers  up  there  participat'd.  At  3 cents  a day 

it  A as  00  cents  a month.  ^ \ 

'!'hat  company  has  never  yet  refused  one  claim.  They  have  been 
pypped,  of  course.  People  have  joined  the  thing  and  accepted  ex- 
pensive care,  but  they  have  never  refused  one  claim,  as  opposed  to  the 
coi  imercial  companies,  who  put  out  hospital  insurance  primarily  to 
ma  ve  money,  who  must  make  their  operating  expenses  and  then  re- 
fill ? whatever  claims  they  can  get  out  of.  But,  operated  as  it  is  in 
No  'th  Cartdina,  by  the  State  associations,  hospital  and  medical,  they 
ha’  e never  refused  a claim. 

They,  I think,  are  still  growing,  and  they  expended  the  sum  oi 
$20  000,  which  they  later  repaid.  They  paid  that  fund  back,  luid  it  is 
a s df-liquidating  arrangement  that  is  going  on  and  expanding  and 

doi  ig  a swell  job.  . 

ITe  wanted  to  do  it  in  the  State  of  Florida.  TN  e discussed  it  numer- 
ou!  times,  but  we  couldn’t  get  the  $25,000  to  start  with.  I wrote  to 

Wii  shington  and  tried  to  get  it.  . • j 

t enator  Millikin.  Has  the  American  Medical  Association  made 
ain  recommendation  on  any  of  those  subjects? 

i >r.  OsiNCur.  I don’t  think  so.  We  had  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
cia  ion  economics  man,  Dr.  Cleland,  down  there  at  that  time,  and  we 
cm  Idn’t  get  a yes  or  no  out  of  him.  We  would  have  done  it  had  we 
bee  II  able  to  raise  $25,000. 

Senator  Pei’per.  If  somebody  wanted  to  give  a gift  that  would  serve 
humanity,  that  would  be  a very  excellent  opportunity  to  do  it. 

In  the  North  Carolina  case  this  was  a voluntary  arrangement  who 
we  -e  allowed  to  come  in  if  they  wished  to  ? 

Dr.  OsiNcrp.  That’s  right.  They  did  it  largely  by  large  groups. 
Th  ^ Cannon  mills,  and  I think  Reynolds,  came  in. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  farmers  and  other  independents  be  eligible? 
])r.  OsiNCTP.  Oh,  yes;  they  did  it  in  population  groups.  They 
wo  dd  take  two  square  blocks,  we  will  say.  They  insisted  that  in 
th(  se  two  square  blocks  a certain  percentage  of  the  people  must  join. 
They  had  to  do  that  because  their  premiums  were  so  low,  and  if  you 
let  them  come  in  just  as  they  will,  they  will  come  in,  pay  their  first 
3 cents  or  90  cents  or  whatever  it  is,  and  go  to  the  hospital  or  have  a 
baliy  or  a hernia  repaired  which  they  have  had  for  10  years,  and  then 
th(  V will  drop  it. 

hir.  Roback.  Does  the  Farm  Security  Administration  operate  in  the 
Sti.te  of  Florida  so  far  as  a medical  program  is  concerned? 

])r.  OsiNcrp.  They  did  operate;  they  do  not  any  more.  I could  tell 
yo  i a lot  about  that,  if  you  would  like  to  know, 
idr.  Roback.  Was  that  on  the  idea 

Dr.  OsiNcuP.  What  Farm  Security  did  was  this ; They  took  a cer- 
tai  I amount  of  each  loan,  1 think  it  was  $12.50,  and  set  that  up  as  a 
fui  id,  out  of  w’hich  medical  care  was  to  be  paid.  What  happened  was 
tin?:  Due  to  the  fact  that  county  agents  for  the  most  part  were  un- 
fai  liliar  with  the  many  ramifications  of  this  thing — they  set  it  up  in 
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Ocala,  in  Clarion  (\)unty,  where  they  had  I have  forgotten  how  many 
clients,  and  then  thev  set  it  up  in  west  Florida.  Mhat  liappened  was 
this:  Those  })eople,  the  minute  they  were  t<dd  that  they  had  money 
available  for  hospital  care,  rushed  into  the  hospital,  dhey  had  a 
hernia  opei’ated  on  that  they’  had  had  for  20  years.  It  vas  no  time 
at  all  until  the  money  was  all  gone.  They  were  giving  them  very, 
very  cheap  medical  care.  Do  you  know  the  system  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  No.  i -a  ^ 

Dr.  OsiNcup.  What  thev  did  was  this:  They  took  this  $12.o0  tor 

each  of  their  clients  and  divided  it  into  12  parts,  1 for  each  month. 
So  thev  had  a monthly  budget  of  so  much.  The  doctors  in  the  com- 
munity took  all  the  care  of  these  clients,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
they  sent  their  bills  in  for  a normal  fee,  \yhat  they  would  ordinarily 
charfic  for  a person  in  a like  standard  of  living.  Then  taey  took  the 
amount  of  money  they  had  and  pi’orated  it  amongst  the  total  of  those 
bills,  and  in  some  i instances  it  worked  out  that  they  got  almost  lOO 
percent ; in  others,  75  percent,  some  60,  but  the  doctors  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  that.  Even  if  it  was  only  25  percent,  tliat  was  25  per- 
cent more  than  they  had  got  out  of  the  same  group  of  people  before. 

But  these  people  rushed  in  and  ran  the  hospital  cost  so  high  that 
there  was  just  simply  no  money  left  after  about  a year  and  a half. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  didn’t  carry  on  through  a long  enough 

period . . • i . .i  • 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  Had  they  included  hospital  insurance  in  that  thing, 

they  would  have  been  getting  somewhere,  but  it  failed,  of  couise. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a Avhole  lot  better  to 
pay  that  money  on  an  insurance  premium. 

Dr.  OsiNCTTP.  That’s  right;  much  better. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator,  have  you  any  cpiestions? 

Senator  Millikin.  No,  thank  you. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  Doctor,  that  is  very  interesting  to  me.  I hat 
is  one  of  the  things  that  I want  to  see  done-— some  way  worked  out 
■whereby  there  will  be  medical  care  and  hospital  facilities  available  to 

a larger  number  or  to  everybody.  . 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  It  can  be  done,  and  .still  not  set  up  those  things  which 
we  in  organized  medicine  feel  are  things  which  would  cause,  shall  we 
say,  a deterioration  of  the  practice,  of  medicine. 

Senator  Pepper.  Bv  the  way,  can  you  tell  us  offhand  how  many 
of  the  deliveries  of  cliildren  in  the  State  of  Florida  are  still  done  by 
mid  wives  ? 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  Oh,  I have  those  figures  in  my  office.  It  is  a very 
large  percentage.  Those  Negroes  out  on  the  farms  nearly  all  have 
midwives.  I was  just  going  over  the  figures  up  in  Selective  Service 
the  other  dav,  and  there  were  two  counties  at  least,  a population  in  one 
of  2,500  and"  2,600  in  the  other,  and  there  was  not  a doctor  in  either 
of  those  t wo  counties. 

Those  people,  of  course,  are  largely  colored,  and  I venture  to  say 
that  their  birth  rate  is  way  up.  and  I am  quite  sure  that  very  few  of 
those  people  ever  have  a doctor  -vv’hen  they  have  a balw. 

Senator  Pepper.  Obviously  that  affects  the  infant  mortality,  too. 

Dr.  OsiNCUP.  Yes;  although  they  have  done  a good  job  in  educat- 
ing midwives.  They  have  given  them  very  extensive  courses  in  mid- 
wifery. 
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k eiuitor  Pepper.  I liRve  often  iiientioiied  tlie  fact  that  I learned 
the  instruction  which  the  W.  P.  A.  has  ^iven  in  1 year  to  these  mid- 
\vi\es,  whom  they  call  tojrether  into  groups  for  instruction,  lowered 
the  infant-mortality  rate  in  the  Slate  in  1 year  over  what  it  was  the 
precious  year  something  like  13  ])ercent,  as  I recollect  the  figures. 

I>r.  OsiNCUP.  I didn’t  see  that.  It  is  rather  interesting. 

l^enator  Pepper.  Doctor,  is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say. 
certuinlv  are  very  much  oblij^ed  to  you,  auil  I will  say  ou  this 
rec  ird  what  I have  told  you  jiersonally  and  what  I have  said  this 
aft  ‘moon : If  medical  societies  and  emergency  units  all  over  the 
coi  ntrv  just  had  such  men  as  Dr.  Osincup  in  Florida,  who  has  his 
bread  point  of  view  and  his  ingenuity  and  willingness  and  determina- 
tio  1 to  work  out  these  problems  in  the  public  interest  without  the 
sacdfice  of  any  professional  interest,  it  certainly  would  be  a godsend 

to  1 his  country. 

] )r.  Osincup.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Peppi:r.  We  do  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  recommendations. 

''  V"e  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10 ; 30,  when  Dr.  George 
Ba  ‘hr.  Chief  of  the  ISIedical  Division  of  O.  C.  D.,  will  appear,  and 
toi  lorrow  afternoon  at  2 p.  m.  Dr.  Joseph  Mountain,  Assistant  Sur- 
ge(  11  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Si  rvice,  and  thereafteu’ 
Dr  INIax  Lapham,  executive  officer,  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Sei  vice,  will  appear. 

])r.  Osincup.  May  I come  to  those  meetings? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  be  more  than  welcome. 
Whereupon,  at  5 p.  m.,  a recess  was  taken,  1o  reconvene  at  10:30 
a.  m.  the  following  day,  December  15, 1942.) 
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TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1942 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edetcation  and  Labc®. 

Wmhington,  D.  C. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  11:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
meiit,  in  the  committee  room,  United  States  Capitol;  benator  Claude 
Pepper  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pepper  and  Millikin;  Dr,  F.  P.  Meber  and  Mr. 

H.  Roback,  assistants  to  the  committee.  _ . 

Senator  Pepper.  First  of  all,  we  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  Colonel  Baehr  for  his  coming  to  the  committee  and  to  apologize 
for  the  tardiness  of  our  reception  of  him.  M e are  all  pretty  busy  in 
these  times. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  GEORGE  BAEHR,  CHIEF  MEDICAL  OFFICER  IN 
CHARGE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN 

DEFENSE 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  the  position  you 
occupy,  Colonel  Baehr? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Dr.  George  Baehr. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  what  is  your  present  position? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Chief  Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Medical  Division 

of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  are  your  duties  in  that  position,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  Medical  Division  is  responsible  for  assisting  States 
and  localities  in  the  preparations  to  protect  the  residents  against  the 
hazards  of  enemy  action. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  concerned  primarily,  therefore,  with  pro- 
tective measures.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Baehr.  In  the  field  of  medical  care  and  sanitation,  largely. 
Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  mean  medical  care  for  injuries  which  might 

be  sustained  from  enemy  attack  in  some  way  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes;  injuries  that  may  be  the  result  of  direct  enemy 

action  or  sabotage. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  do  not  go  into  the  (luestion  of  public  health 
insofar  as  it  may  affect  the  manpower  of  the  country  being  more 
efficiently  employed  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  No  ; that  is  the  responsibility  of  another  branch.  Our 
responsibility  so  far  as  sanitary  facilities  are  conc'erned  is  to  see 
that  communities  are  protected Nvith  auxiliary  supplies  and  addi- 
tional resources  in  the  event  that  such  facilities  might  be  interrupted 
by  enemy  action  or  sabotage. 
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.^enator  Pepper.  Cun  you  tell  the  conmiittee  in  what  areas  and  in 
whiit  ways  tlie  shortage  of  facilities  and  lack  of  hospital  facilities 
lune  impeded  the  work  that  you  are  attemplinji:  to  do? 

I r.  Baehr.  We  are  particnlariy  concerned  with  coininunities  located 
in  ihe  target  areas,  because  in  the  event  of  enemy  action  these  com- 
mu  lities  whose  population  has  increased  significantly,  in  many 
insi  ances  have  an  inadequate  numbei’  of  ]ihysi(  ians  and  nurses  and 
ina  lequate  hospital  facilities,  so  that  in  the  event  of  enemy  action 
it  vould  be  exceedinjjly  difficult  for  the  emergency  medical  service 
wh  ch  has  been  set  up  in  all  communities  in  the  target  areas  to  handle 
aiyi  exceptional  load  of  work. 

f*enator  Pepper.  Is  it  fair  to  say,  then.  Doctor,  that  we  have  a de- 
ficii'iicy  in  hosjutal  facilities,  both  for  peace  and  war? 

I 'r.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir;  but  our  responsibility  is  primarily  concerned 
wit  i the  particular  hazard  that  the  war  brings  to  those  areas  in  the 
coastal  zone  and  also  in  the  interior  of  the  country  where  there  are 
large  concentrations  of  people  engaged  in  the  war  industries. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  care  to  state,  Doc’tor,  what  steps  have 
bee  1 taken  to  provide  more  adequate  hospital  facilities  to  meet  the 
nee  Is  that  you  anticipate? 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  responsibility  for  providing  those  facilities,  of 
coiu’se,  rests  with  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  United  States 
Pul)lic  Health  Service  and  the  Federal  Works  Administration. 

(•iir  responsibility  consists  largely  in  calling  attention  to  the  grave 
del  ciencies  that  we  may  note  or  that  may  be  culled  to  our  attention 
by  )ur  field  officers. 

^ enator  Pepper.  Do  you  issue  directives,  and  if  so,  have  your  direc- 
tiv ‘s  been  complied  with  by  these  other  Federal  agencies,  to  provide 
ad(  itional  hospital  facilities  that  might  be  needed? 

I>r.  Baehr.  In  some  instances. 

i?  enator  Pepper.  Hoav  many  hospitals  have  been  added  pursuant  to 
sue  i directives  or  recommendations  from  you  or  vonr  agency  ? 

I >r.  Baehr.  I believe  no  hospital  lias  been  completed,  to  my  knowl- 
ed^  e. 

^ enator  Pepper.  Are  there  any  under  construction? 

Dr.  Baehr.  There,  are  a few  under  construction, 
enator  Pepper.  So  no  hospital  has  yet  been  completed  which  would 
siq  ply  these  facilities,  the  inadequacy  of  which  }ou  speak? 

I >r.  Baehr.  No,  sir. 

f enator  Pepper.  Do  you  contemplate  the  u.se  of  any  other  facilities 
than  the  newly  constructed  hospital  to  meet  .such  needs? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes;  we  have  in  all  of  the  coastal  States  arranged  for 
tilt  e.stahli.shment  of  a chain  of  emei’gency  base  hospitals  in  the 
int  >rior  of  tho.se  States,  into  which  casualties  aud  other  categories 
of  he  hospitalized  population  of  coastal  cities  might  be  evacuated  in 
the  event  of  enemy  attacks. 

'i'hese  are  largely  existing  institutions,  such  as  mental  ho.spitals  and 
sanataria  and  convalescent  homes,  which  lend  themselves  for  this 
spe-‘ific  purpose. 

enator  Pepper.  But  those  would  be' places  where  people  only  might 
be  tept ; they  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  people,  would 
the^;  they  would  not  have  the  equipment  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  They  would  be  adapted  for  treatment  in  many  in- 
sta  ices,  but  they  are  in  the  interior  of  the  States  and  are  not  in  use 
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at  the  ])resent  time.  They  are  institutions  which  are,  now  fully  occu- 
pied with  patients,  but  those  patients  would  be  removed,  either  in 
part  or  wholly,  in  the  event  of  a serious  military  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  would  those  patients  be  put  when  removed, 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  They  would  be  moved  into  other  types  of  buildings. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  removal  so  that  at  least  a 
part  of  the  structure  would  be  available  for  the  admission  of  patients 
transferred  from  a coastal  hospital. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  did  England  do,  Dr.  Baehr,  in  readying 
itself  for  the  treatment  of  people  who  might  sustain  injuries  from 
enemy  attack  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  England  did  just  that ; England  established  periplieral 
or  base  hospitals  in  relation  to  the  hospitals  of  its  important  cities. 
This  emergency  medical  service  system  of  hospitals  in  Great  Britain 
now  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  it  has  four  hospital  beds 
for  evei'v  one  bed  in  the  casualty-receiving  hospital  of  the  city. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  many  additional  beds  have  been  provided  in 
England,  if  that  might  be  tol(i.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Baehr.  I could  not  give  you  the  exact  figure,  but  the  proportion 
is  about  four  beds  to  every  bed  in  the  casualty-receiving  hos})itals  in 
the  cities.  The  beds  in  the  casualty-receiving  hospitals  in  the  cities 
have  decreased  in  number,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  hospitals  have 
been  destroyed  either  partly  or  wholly;  the  iq)per  floors  are  usually 
kept  empty  because  of  the  extra  hazard  in  the  event  of  enemy  bombing 
and  because  of  the  number  of  beds  in  hospitals  in  England  which  must 
be  kept  empty  for  the  reception  of  casualties. 

As  a result,  their  bed  census  is  so  reduced  that  maiiy  patients  from 
the  cities  must  be  cared  for,  even  those  with  the  ordinary  illnesses, 
and  operations  which  would  require  hospitalization  in  a city  hospital 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  now  being  cared  for  in  the  emer- 
gency medical'service  hospitals  on  the  periphery. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  did  not  build  any  new  hospitals  in  England  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  They  did,  a great  many.  “ They  built  semipermanent 
structures,  usually  one  story,  and  added  them  to  some  of  the  perma- 
nent institutions,  such  as  mental  hospitals,  which  they  took  over  as 
emergency  medical  service  hospitals. 

In  some  instances  a base  hospital  is  entirely  composed  of  new  semi- 
permanent construction. 

Senator  Pepper.  Notwithstanding  the  fear  of  attack,  they  used  crit- 
ical materials  and  materials  generally  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
hospitals  and  providing  hospital  facilities  for  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  might  be  subject  to  enemy  attack? 

Dr.  Baehr.  They  did,  and  many  of  their  ne^vly  constructed  hos- 
pitals have  as  nianv  as  1,500  beds. 

Senator  Pepper. 'is  there  someone  in  the  English  set-up,  Doctor,  who 
corresponds  to  your  position  here  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir;  the  Director  General  of  the  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  did  he  get  those  hospitals  built? 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  people  in  England  are  really  in  the  front-line 
trenclies,  and  therefore  their  priorities  for  materials  are  almost  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  Army.  Of  course,  we  are,  in  a ditferent  situation 
here,  where  our  hazard  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  England. 
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i*  piuito  Pepper.  Have  yon  been  one  of  the  so-called  claimant  ajijencies, 
call  ini;  upon  the  War  Production  Board  for  an  allotment  of  critical 
materials  with  which  to  build  the  minimum  number  of  hospitals  you 
think  are  necessary? 

I 'r.  Pjaeiir.  We  have  worked  not  only  throiR;h  the  United  States 
l^uhlic  Health  Service  and  the  Federal  Security  Aji:ency,  hut  throuf;h 
Mr  Landis,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  we  have  I’e- 
pea  edly  requested  the  construction  of  new  hospital  facilities  in  critical 
areas. 

l^enator  Pepper.  You  mean  you  have  recpiested  that  through  the 
Public  Health  Service? 

I'r.  Baehr.  We  have  also  requested  it  directly  through  General 
Fie  ning. 

Senator  Pepper.  General  Fleming  is  head  of  the  Federal  Works 
Ag  ncy  ? 

I'r.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  I recall  correctly,  Dr.  Parran  testified  he  was 
not  consulted  by  those  agencies  of  the  Government  which  determined 
tha  i you  should  have  the  material  with  which  to  allow  the  construction 
of  1 ospitals  requested  to  go  ahead  ? 

I 'r.  Baehr.  I think  that  is  quite  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Pe;ppe:r.  So  he  was  the  petitioner  hut  his  petition  did  not 
get  a great  deal  of  answer  ? 

I *r.  Baehr.  In  some  instances,  in  order  to  place  greater  force  behind 
our  request,  INIr.  Landis  has  joined  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Na'-y.  Admiral  McIntyre,  in  presenting  and  ur;;ing  the  construction 
of  f uch  hospital  facilities  in  critical  areas  to  the  Aclministrator  of  the 
Fee  eral  Works  Agency. 

Senator  Pepper.  I get  the  impression.  Doctor,  and  I would  like 
yoi  either  to  deny  or  confirm  it,  that  in  the  planning  of  our  ))olicy  as 
to  1 ospital  needs,  the  medical  people  have  not  eitlier  sat  in  at  the  coun- 
cil ’ able  or  received  a particularly  encouraging  hearing? 

Dr.  Baehr.  I would  not  he  in  a position  to  re))ly  to  that  inquiry  in 
one  way  or  the  other.  I think  it  is  true  that  ail  that  the  medical 
div  sion  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  been  able  to  do  is  to 
recninmend  to  the  Feeleral  Works  Agency  through  its  Director  that 
stej'S  he  taken  to  provide  facilities;  hut  thereafter  we  were  no  longer 
consulted  as  to  how  urgent  was  the  need  in  comparison  with  some 
oth  u-  needs  for  such  critical  materials  in  that  area. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  the  people  making  those  decisions  were  not 
me([ical  ])eople  ? 

I >r.  Baehr.  They  were  not  medical  people ; no,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  evidently,  at  least  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
people  sitting  in  on  the  decisions  were  not  medical  people;  that  is, 
the  ‘e  was  not  a man  at  the  table  who  balanced  off  medical  needs  atrainst 
the  claim  of  some  other,  fellow  and  said,  “You  must  give  our  needs  a 
pla  -e  in  this  i)icture.” 

I'r.  Baehr.  That  is  true.  There  may  have  Ijeen  medical  people 
sitt  ng  in  with  the  War  Production  Board  on  some  parts  of  the  picture, 
hut  I do  not  believe  that  in  the  over-all  picture,  in  determining  the 
ove  ’-all  need,  medical  people  have  had  a proper  voice. 

S enator  Pepper.  Now,  then.  Doctor,  what  about  the  necessary  medi- 
cal services  being  available  to  the  civilian  population ; are  there  enough 
doctors  and  nurses  available  to  the  civilian  poptdation  now? 
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Dr.  Baehr.  I think  that  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population 
throughout  the  United  States  has  not  yet  reached  a critical  point,  hut 
in  many  areas,  both  in  target  zones  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
rural  districts,  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  impulation  has  dropped  far 
below  a safe  level. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  now.  Doctor,  have  you  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  that  situation — that  condition — may  be  improved  or  alleviated? 

Dr.  Baehr.  I think  these  critical  areas  are  Avell  known,  and  the  degree 
of  deficiency  in  medical  service  is  either  known  or  can  readily  he  deter- 
mined, and  that  by  means  of  proper  steps  some  redistribution  of  physi- 
cians can  he  accomplished. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  Doctor,  will  there  have  to  he  some  agency  that 
will  have  effective  authority  in  order  to  accomplish  that  redistribution, 
in  your  opinion  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir.  I think  it  can  be  done  in  two  ways:  First, 
it  can  he  done  within  States  or  by  the  medical  profession  of  a State 
in  such  a manner  that  the  deficiencies  can  he  corrected,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  the  desirable  method;  where  it  cannot  he  accomplished 
promptly,  some  Federal  agency  should  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  medical  personnel  and,  if  necessary,  the  nursing  personnel, 
so  that  the  community,  particularly  in  a target  area,  should  not  be  left 
unprotected. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  will  mean  that  some  Federal  agency  Avill  have 
to  detennine  where  the  inadequacy  of  the  medical  service  exists  and 
then  have  the  authority  to  meet  that  need  in  some  effective  way  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir.  I think  the  emphasis  has  to  be  laid  on  some 
authority  which  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  Just  as  you  spoke  of  some  areas  having  perhaps  a 
deficiency,  Doctor,  there  are  other  probable  areas  where  there  are  doc- 
tors who  might  be  spared  and  moved  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Oh,  yes ; there  are. 

Senator  Pepper.'  Heretofore  the  distribution  of  doctors  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  normal  forces  of  our  economy  and  social  system, 
whereas  those  forces  are  not  allowed  freely  to  operate  at  the  present 
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Dr.  Baehr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  the  need  has  not  heretofore  been 
responsible  solely  for  the  distribution  of  doctors,  and  now  in  our  effort 
to  save  and  serve  the  i^eople  the  need  is  going  to  have  to  be  the  primary 
thought. 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir.  For  example,  a certain  percentage  of  the  young 
physicians  wlio  complete  their  internships  and  residences  each  year  are 
ineligible  for  commissions  in  the  armed  forces  for  physical  reasons. 
Most  of  these  physical  deficiencies  are  not  important  ones,  although 
they  are  sufficiently  severe  to  persuade  the  .‘surgeons  general  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  as  officers. 

Yet,  these  young  jihysicians  can  practice  medicine  in  a civilian  ca- 
pacity and  there  is  here  no  agency  or  force  that  could  use  them  for 
this  purpose. 

We  cannot  expect  these  young  physicians  voluntarily  to  leave  the 
centers  of  population  that  are  oversiqjplied  Avith  physicians  but  which 
do  provide  attractive  opportunities  from  an  economic  stand])oint  and 
ask  them  to  settle  in  less  attractive  localities  Avhere  they  are  urgently 
needed,  and  make  that  request  without  giving  them  some  official  gov- 
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eri  mental  recojinition.  I do  not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  persuade 
vei  y many  of  these  younp:  physicians  to  locate  where  they  are  needed 
un  ess  some  agency  is  enabled  to  take  them  over,  just  as  the  Army  and 
tin  Navy  caii  take  over  those  who  are  completely  fit  physically  and 
jdi  ce  them  during  the  war  in  locations  where  they  must  be  relocated 
foi  the  protection  of  the  public. 

; kmator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  given  recognition  and 
tin  consciousness  that  thej'  are  rendering  an  emergency  service  for 
tin  ir  country  in  time  of  need. 

Take  yourself,  for  example.  Doctor;  you  left  your  practice  and  have 
come  to  perform  a public  service  during  this  time  and  wear  the  uni- 
fo:  in  of  your  country,  and  you  are  not  on  a civilian  assignment  but 
mi  itary  assignment  and  status. 

Dr.  Baehr.  Public  Health. 

i'eiiat«)r  Pepper.  So  you  think  these  doctors  should  be  taken  into  the 
Pi  blic  Health  Service',  and  by  that  service  placed  in  the  areas  Avhere 
th'  y might  be  most  needed  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir;  and  unless  that  is  done,  I do  not  believe  many 
of  them  will  voluntarily  locate  in  places  where  they  are  needed  badly. 

Senator  Pepper.  I suppose  if  w’e  could  not  meet  the  need  in  any 
otl  ler  way,  the  Public  Health  Service  ought  to  have  authority  to  re- 
ipiire  men  to  come  into  its  service  and  take  the  assignments  they  might 
be  given  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  alternative  is  for  the  civilian  population  not 
to  have  necessary  medical  care. 

Dr.  Baehr.  I believe  that  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well  now.  Doctor,  although  this  goes  outside  the 
scope  of  your  present  position,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  how  we  on  this  committee  who  are  interested  in  the  most  efficient 
nsi  of  the  Nation’s  manpower  can  make  our  manpower  resources  more 
efi  cient  through  medical  service  or  care,  other  than  the  suggestions 
yc  u have  already  made  ? 

Ilr.  Baehr.  I think  that  if  the  device  were  adopted  of  commission- 
in  j qualified  physicians  in  the  Public  Health  Service  for  relocation  in 
pi  ices  where  the  State  and  local  medical  groups  have  not  been  able  to 
so  ve  the  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community,  it  would 
g(  very  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

I think  that  some  better  use  might  also  be  made  of  refugee  physi- 
ci  ins  than  has  been  made  of  them  before.  Not  all  of  these  refugee 
pi  ysicians  are  qualified.  Of  five  or  six  thousand  refugee  physicians 
in  the  United  States  who  are  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools, 
oi  ly  about  1,500  are  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  any  of  the  States, 
ai  fi  most  of  them  are  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

M any  of  them  who  are  licensed  would  be  glad  to  serve  in  some  way, 
ai  d yet  there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  do  so  because  of  the  ex- 
cl  isive  medical  practice  laws,  which  most  of  the  States  have  adopted. 

A change  in  the  IVIedical  Practice  Act,  a temporary  change  in  t’ne 
Medical  Practice  Act,  in  the  various  States,  would  make  it  possible  to 
1U8  a good  many  of  these  people  and  also  would  make  it  possible  for 
pi  ysicians  who  are  willing  to  migrate  to  do  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  Under  the  hiAvs  of  the  several  States,  if  they  are 
literally  enforced,  it  is  not  possible  for  a licensed  doctor  to  go  from 
oi  e State  to  another  to  practice  for  the  civilian  population,  is  it? 
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Dr.  Baehr.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  in  Florida  by 
the  Medical  Board  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes;  and  I think  that  is  a most  creditable  action  on 
their  ]iart;  the  question  is  whether  it  is  legal. 

Senator  Pepper.  When  I ventured  to  mention  that  matter  to  Mr. 
Paul  Mc^Ditt  and  called  it  a legal  irregularity,  he  said  he  had  never 
known  before  that  there  was  such  a thing  as  a legal  irregularity  in 
the  way  of  doing  things — I mean,  as  an  affirmative  way  of  doing 
things. 

So  it  would  certainly  be  preferable  if  legislative  authority,  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Millikin  yesterday,  could  be  devised  in  the  several 
States  wliereby  this  emergency  situation  could  be  taken  care  of. 

. Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  have  any  other  suggestions.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  same  deficiencies,  and  even  graver  deficiencies, 
exist  nowadays  in  the  distribution  of  nursing  services.  Hospitals  of 
’ the  country  are  being  stripped  of  their  general-duty  nurses,  ward 

nurses.  The  recruitment  for  the  armed  forces,  as  well  as  for  the 
Avar  industries,  amounts  to  Avell  over  40,000  nurses  a year.  I’erhaps 
a total  of  36,000  are  taken  for  the  armed  forces,  and  no  one  knows 
how  man}'  are  going  into  the  war  industries. 

I myself  know  of  1 group  of  60  industrial  plants  that  have  this 
year  engaged  1,800  nurses  and  250  doctors. 

Noav,  under  those  circumstances,  you  can  readily  appreciate  the 
fact  that  our  civilian  hospitals,  particularly  in  the  target  zones,  where 
the  call  of  patriotism  may  be  felt  very  acutely  because  of  the  greater 
element  of  danger,  there  these  hospitals  have  been  so  badly  stripped— 
their  nursing  services  have  been  so  badly  de])leted  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  accelerate  and  augment  nurse  training  far  in  excess 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time,  we  shall,  within 
the  next  6 months  of  the  year,  find  these  hospitals  unable  to  continue 
to  give  service  of  adequate  quality. 

S^enator  Pepper.  Doctor,  is  there  any  one  Federal  agency  that  has 
the  authority  and  the  money  to  recruit  and  train  the  number  of  nurses 
that  the  country  and  the  armed  services  need  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  been  given  a limited 
amount  of  funds  with  which  to  assist  hospitals  in  augmenting  their 
nurse-training  programs. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  means  the  hospitals  take  the  initiative  in 
•'  the  selection  and  acquirement  of  nurses? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Instead  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  some  over- 
all Federal  agency  getting  the  requirements  or  needs,  or  bill  of  ina- 
* terials,  as  they  say  in  dealing  with  critical  materials,  and  starting 

out  to  supply  t'hosemeeds  by  furnishing  an  adequate  training  program  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  I believe  if  "adequate  funds  were  available,  liowever,  the 
hospitals  of  the  country  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  a program, 
an  augmented  and  accelerated  program  of  nurse  training  that  would 
fill  the  need.  They  cannot  do  so  without  a great  deal  of  assistance. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  the  funds  that  are  now  appropriated  avail- 
able for  paying  these  nurses  during  the  period  of  their  training,  as 
far  as  you  knoAv,  Doctor  ? 
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)r.  Baehr.  Those  funds  have  only  been  made  available  to  assist 
,[)itals  with  the  training  of  that  nnmber  of  nurses  which  is  above 
normal  peacetime  quota  of  the  hospitals. 

lowever,  the  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  young 
men  who  otherwise  might  enter  the  nursing  profession  are  being 
racted  into  other  fields  of  work  in  industry. 

jenator  Pepper.  Suppose  we  applied  the  same  ])rinciple  you  men- 
aed  for  doctors,  and  suppose  these  young  women  were  taken  into 
Public  Health  Service  and  were  to  wear  tlie  uniform  of  the  Service 

I were  commissioned  so  that  they  had  a sense  of  being  in  the  Service, 
t as  you  have,  Doctor. 

)o  you  not  think  that  would  attract  a lot  of  them,  much  more  so 

II  tlie  ordinary  commercial  appeal  of  the  profession  ? 

)r.  Baehr.  That  would  attract  a great  many  who  are  now  doing 
vate  practice,  but  it  would  not  help  in  increasing  the  total  number 
nurses  available  for  all  of  these  services  which  the  war  has  pro- 
■ed. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  we  might  face  the  necessity  of  drafting 
men  to  become  nurses  ? 

)r.  Baehr.  Well,  we  could  do  that  if  we  ever  have  compulsoiy 
vice,  universal  service;  but  since  we  have  not,  there  are  other  ex- 
lients  that  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose, 
senator  Pepper.  But  in  order  to  employ  those  expedients,  some 
■ncy  has  got  to  get  hold  of  the  matter  and  grapple  with  it  in  such 
effective  way  that  by  all  of  these  other  expedients,  if  not  by  re- 
rement,  the  necessary  number  of  people  may  be  brought  in,  would 
lot  ? 

)v.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir. 

k'uator  Pepper.  zVnd  so  far  as  you  know  light  now,  Doctor,  would 
1 regard  the  jirogram  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  nurses 
leing  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  ? 

)r.  Baehr.  I would  regard  it  as  quite  inadequate. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency  also  has  some  funds  with  Avhich  it  can 
of  assistance.  I believe  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  thing  in  a 
re  comprehensive  manner  to  determine  what  the  total  need  of  the 
intry  is  and  find  the  basis  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objective, 
foung  women  can  be  attracted  into  the  nursing  schools,  the  train- 
: schools,  if  they  feel  they  are  being  summoned  by  their  country 

0 a war  service.  Eight  from  the  first  day  they  enter  the  training 

001  they  should  be  recognized  in  some  way  by  some  device  which 
y wear  on  their  uniforms.  That  should  apply  not  only  to  the 
Ws  above  the  peacetime  quota  but  to  all  nurses,  let  us  say,  since 
cember  7,  1940,  that  have  entered  nursing. 

VI 1 tuition  for  undergraduate  nurses  ought  to  be  abolished  and 
te  Federal  means  might  be  provided  so  it  can  be  abolished  in  train- 
; schools. 

senator  Pepper.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that  without  it  also 
ug  provided  that  some  fair  subsistence  be  allowed  while  they  are 
ing  their  training? 

)r.  Baehr.  They  ought  to  receive  maintenance  and  laundry  and 
tie  small  compensation. 

senator  Pepper.  What  I am  thinking  about.  Doctor,  is  if  a worker 
's  into  an  airplane  factory  or  into  a shipyard  as  an  apprentice,  if  I 
lerstand  the  practice  clearly,  they  begin  to  draw  compensation 
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from  the  time  they  go  on  the  job  as  learners,  and  I do  not  think  nurses 

are  any  less  dignified  or  important.  . i- ^ 

Dr.  Baehr.  I think  that  would  make  a great  deal  of  ditlerence. 
Furthermore,  1 think  it  should  be  possible  to  u.se  any  nurse  wJio 
has  conqileted  1 vear  of  training  as  a practical  nurse  it  she  wished 
to  undertake  employment  after  that  1 year  of  training,  mid  with 
qualifications  for  admission  to  schools  being  uleiitical,  it  she  so 
desired,  after  her  practice  as  a jiractical  nurse,  she  could  resume  lier 
training  with  that  full  year  credited  toward  her  tiainiug  as  a legi^- 

tered  nurse.  . . , , i + 

The  second  year  of  nurse  training  might  be  made  so  attractive  tliat 

the  large  majority  of  those  who  had  completed  the  first  year  would 

continue  on  to  complete  their  nurse  training.  All  of  the  basic  nurse 

training  could  be  completed  in  those  2 years.  The  League  of  ^uisnig 

Education  has  provided  a curriculum  which  would  be  perfectly 

satisfactory.  , , • • i i i 

In  the  third  year  the  nurses  could  leave  the  training-school  tacil- 

ties  so  they  could  accommodate  more  nurses  in  training  than  they 

previously  have,  and  in  that  third  year  the  nurse  could  be  known  as 

a cadet  nurse  on  full  salaiy,  and  do  general  ward  duty  under 

supervision.  ^ , , 

In  that  way  the  civilian  hospitals  of  the  country  could  have  a pool 

of  so-called  cadet  nurses  who.  during  the  war.  could  be  employed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  general-duty  iiuvses,  who  are  now  leaving  or 
have  already  left  for  the  armed  forces  or  for  industry. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  if  after  the  war  we  go  nito  a program 
which  in  a proper  way  will  give  adequate  medical  service  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  we  will  need  all  the  nurses  who  desired  to  stay  in 
nursing  service  anyway,  will  we  not? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Senator  Millikm,  do  you  care  to  ask  any  questions 

of  Dr.  Baehr  ? i ^ 

Senator  Miixikin.  I was  going  to  ask  you.  Doctor,  what  is  the  co- 

oiieration  of  the  local  authorities  in  connection  with  your  program; 
what  are  the  local  communities  and  States  doing  in  the  way  of  con- 
structing hospitals  and  trying  to  solve  the  nursing  problem,  for 

example?  „ , . , • i 

Dr.  Baehr.  As  far  as  the  construction  of  hospitals  is  concerned, 

there  is  none  because  they  cannot  obtain  critical  materials,  not  even 
to  add  an  extra  story  or  to  do  anything  on  their  own. 

Senator  Millikin.  Most  of  our  hospitals  operate  on  pretty  tight 
financial  schedules,  and  so  if  they  were  to  undertake  the  training  of  a 
large  additional  number  of  nurses  on  a pay  basis,  there  would  have 
to  "be  some  sort  of  an  aid  progi-am  developed;  is  that  not  true, 

Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir ; and  I think  that  should  lie— the  assistance  to 
hospitals— should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  nurses  they 
are  training,  and  not  dependent  solely  uiion  the  number  above  the 

peacetime  quota.  t n i 

I think  you  cannot  distinguish  between  those  nurses  and  all  of  the 

rest.  They  all  must  be  treated  equally  because  we  will,  in  the  next  6 
months  or ‘a  year,  I venture  to  ]iredict— ive  will  experience  greater  and 
greater  difficulty  in  recruiting  young  ivomen  to  enter  the  nursing 
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fession  unless  we  do  somethin^  now.  The  lime  to  do  it  is  now, 
ire  we  j;et  into  this  decline,  ami  if  we  do  not  do  it  now,  it  will  soon 

00  late. 

enator  Milliktn.  Doctor,  muII  it  not  be  advisable  to  sort  of  make 
training  course  a little  more  compact  and  get  it  through  with  a 
e sooner,  for  war  purposes? 

r hat  I mean  is  to  develop  a group  of  young  women  who  are  going 
the  service,  not  to  be  nurses  permanently  but  to  be  useful  during 
war.  We  have  our  quickie  courses  in  tlie  Army,  and  while  they 
lot  achieve  direct  results  they  do  meet  a practical  problem.  Could 
not  do  the  same  Avith  nurse  training? 

'r.  Baehr.  \es:  A\'e  certainly  could  gwe  complete  nurse  training 
f months  instead  of  36  months. 

enator  Millikin.  Without  juetending  to  ha\e  any  special  knowl- 
J of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
nal  nurse  training  is  devoted  to  Avhat  Ave  might  call  shiA'ey  Avork, 
that  sort  of  thing,  Avhich,  it  seems  to  me,  might  perhaps  be  elimi- 
‘d  for  the  purpose  of  training  Avar  nurses. 

r.  Baehr.  Unfortunately,  Senator,  as  the  Avar  progresses,  more  and 
e of  that  shiA’ey  type  of  Avork  is  being  added  to  the  nurses’  respon- 
ities  because  of  the  difficulty  Avhich  hospitals  are  experiencing  in 
)ing  their  other  employees,  hospital  employees, 
he  general  hospital  pereonnel — the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
)ital  personnel  presents  great  difficulties  liecause  of  the  fact 
these  people  are  ordinarily  poorly  paid,  and  eA'en  though  hos- 
Is  are  noAv  paying  in  many  instances  double  the  salaries  they  had 

1 paying,  stilt  they  cannot  compete  Avith  the  Avar  industries.  There 
K)sj)itals  that  have  had  a turn-over  of  tAvo  or  three  hundred  percent 
leir  ordinary  hospital  personnel  in  the  cour»?  of  a year,  and  that 
■i  extra  burdens  on  the  trained  nurse. 

T liaA’e  tried  to  meet  that  as  far  as  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Office 
hvilian  Defen.se  is  concerned  by  cooperating  with  the  American 
Cross  in  the  training  of  A’olunteer  nurse  aides.  Up  to  the  pres- 
time  about  60.000  haA’e  been  trained  or  are  in  training,  and  as 
nteers  they  have  done  a remarkable  service  in  helping  to  keep 
lospitals  going.  We  hope  in  tlie  next  year  another  100,000  Avill  be 
led. 

lese  are  volunteers  Avho  work  part  time,  a certain  number  of  hours 

lav. 

%/ 

le  maintenance  of  adequate  hospital  service  Avill  depend  upon  a 
th'  augmented  and  accelerated  nurse-training  program,  the  short- 
g of  the  course  in  the  manner  you  indicate<l,  the  possibility  of 
litting  your  Avomen  after  the  first  year  of  nurse  training  to  be 
ged  as  practical  nurses,  and  for  all  of  that  the  hospitals  v/ill  need 
tance. 

nator  Millikin.  Going  back  to  the  testimony  on  the  practice  in 
land,  I haA'e  read  several  times  that  the  casualties  luiA^e  neA’er 
oached  the  provisions  that  Avere  made  for  casualties  in  England; 
it  correct  ? 

•.  Baehr.  That  is  correct. 

nator  Millikin.  They  really  haA’e  a surplus  in  provisions  for 
I hies  there  ? 
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Dr.  Baehr.  Yes;  they  reduced  much  of  that  surplus  after  the  first 
year  of  the  Avar.  They  did  build  up  too  much  in  the  first  year  and 
they  have  reduced  it  since  that  time. 

Senator  Millikin.  I assume  that  if  England  Avere  invaded,  of 
course  that  Avoiild  add  an  enormous  neAv  load  beyond  any  bombing 
expectations  that  Avere  figured  on,  and  might  call  for  rees^tablishment 
of  hosjiital  and  other  facilities  that  Avere  originally  contemplated. 

Dr.  Baehr.  You  are  quite  ri^ht,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Noav,  under  your  plan  of  moving  casualties  into 
your  base  hospitals  in  the  target  areas  and  evacuating  part  of  the 
people  AA’ho  are  in  hospitals,  Avhere  do  you  evacuate  those  people. 

Dr.  Baehr.  Into  other  institutions  that  are  available. 

Senator  Millikin.  Further  inland  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Further  inland;  yes.  It  is  ahvays  possible  in  a mental 
hospital,  in  an  emergency,  since  the  mental  hospitals  are  very  large  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  to  alloAV  some  of  them  to  return  home,  those 
who  are  Avell  enough  to  do  so,  and  to  place  others  into  other  mental 
hospitals,  even  though  it  might  temporarily  mean  overcroAvding. 

Senator  Millikin.  In  other  Avords,  although  it  may  not  be  desirable, 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  improvisation  Avhich  is  possible  in  a 
situation  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes;  and  AA’e  hope  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Senator  Millikin.  Aside  from  the  construction  of  the  hospitals, 
Doctor,  has  there  been  a sufficient  supiily  of  bandages  and  medicines, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  to  meet  your  particular  problem? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes;  Congress  has  appropriated  some  funds  AA’hich  are 
available  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  of  that  amount  about 
$5,000,000  is  available  to  the  Medical  Division  Avith  Avhich  to  provide 
emergency  surgical  kits  of  various  kinds  for  emergency  field  Avork, 
but  no  funds  are  available  with  AA’hich  Ave  can  assist  hospitals  directly, 
excejit  in  the  jirovision  of  beds,  mattresses  and  cots. 

Senator  Millikin.  Would  it  interfere  Avith  the  established  rhythm 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  if  you  were  to  commiasion  a large  number 
of  young  doctors  aa’Iio,  for  health  reasons,  are  not  eligible  for  conscrip- 
tion, and  a large  number  of  nurses,  along  the  lines  Ave  have  Ix'en  dis- 
cussing; AA’Ould  siich  neAV  bodies  of  medical  ability  and  nursing  ability 
fit  in  with  the  organization  all  right  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  It  Avould  fit  in  Avith  the  organization,  I presume,  but 
some  difficulties  Avould  arise  in  the  field  in  communities  in  Avhich  it 
Avould  be  necessary  to  place  these  doctors  and  nurses.  Of  course,  that 
could  be  done  in  such  a Avay  as  to  disturb  the  local  nursing  and  medical 
professions  as  little  as  possible. 

Senator  Millikin.  Have  you  Ausioned  the  financial  features  of  that 
sort  of  arrangement;  let  us  say  you  assign  a young  physician  to  the 
town  of  Squeedunk  and  he  goes  there  in  uniform,  and  we  haA’e  State 
laws  which  permit  his  assignment  there.  Would  he  charge  the  regular 
fees  or  Avould  he  render  his  serA’ice  for  nothing  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  He  Avould  be  working  on  salary  as  a Government  em- 
ployee. There  are  tAvo  Avays  it  could  be  done : He  could  be  Avorking  on 
salary  as  a Government  employee  and  the  fees  that  Avould  be  charged 
to  patients  who  are  gainfully  employed  might  be  diverted  into  some 
public  purpose. 
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eiuitoi'  M1LX.IKIX.  Credited  back  against  his  S}ilary  perhiips? 

)i  . 1>AEHK.  \ es.  I he  other  possibility  is  he  might  be  commissioned 
kept  on  inactive  status  and  not  necessarily  wear  a uniform,  and  be 
sted  to  locate  in  a community  as  a private  practitioner, 
enator  Miixikix.  It  has  been  brought  out  ag}dn  and  again  in  these 
l ings.  Doctor,  that  the  younger  doctors  develop  a sociological  reluc- 
?e  to  stay  at  home  and  not  be  in  uniform,  through  community  pres- 
>s  of  V}irious  kinds  that  come  on  them,  and  there  have  been  a number 
uggestions,  such  as  the  use  of  insignia  or  uniforms.  Do  you  think 
ething of  that  kind  is  entirely  practical? 

'r.  Baeiir.  l:  es;  we  have  in  the  Public  Health  Service  gone  far  in 
direction  in  the  organization  of  many  doctors  in  the  coastal 
es  into  affiliated  hospital  units.  These  affiliated  hospital  units  are 
ogous  to  the  affiliated  hospital  units  which  were  organized  from 
staffs  of  civilian  hospitals  for  war  service,  as  general  military  hos- 
ts, except  they  are  smaller. 

hey  constitute  a balanced  organization  of  15  physicians,  surgeons, 
labor}itory  workers — and  the  members  of  these  affiliated  hosj)ital 
s }ire  given  commissions  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  retained 
n inactive  status  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  unless  it  should  be 
ssary  to  activate  them  because  of  an  attack  upon  our  coast, 
i such  event  they  can  be  called  to  duty  and  be  moved  back  to  one  of 
e base  hospitals,  Avhere  they  will  supplement  the  staff  of  the  hospital 
serve  in  uniform  and  receive  the  pay,  rank,  and  allowances  equiva- 
to  that  of  an  officer  in  the  armed  forces. 

nator  Mileikin.  I want  to  meet  that  quorum  call  and  I will  be 
in  just  a few  moments,  Dix^tor, 

'.  Weber.  Shall  I i^roceed? 
nator  Millikix.  Yes. 

'.  EBER.  As  I undei'stand  you,  in  the  civili}in  defense,  you  have 
pi-imarily  concerned  with  liealth  needs  in  target  areas." 

•.  Baeiir.  Yes. 

•.  Weber.  I want  to  inquire  about  the  relationships  of  O.  C.  D. 
e several  Federal  agencies  that  are  dealing  with  health  questions, 
rst,  I want  to  ask  what  your  relations  have  been  with  Procure- 
and  Assignment  Service.  Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  you  be- 
the  health  needs  at  a given  target  area,  let  us  say  the  Hampton 
Is  area,  require  the  services  of  a certain  number  of  physicians, 
t do  you  do  then  to  see  to  it  that  those  physicians  are  there,  and 
does  the  execution  of  that  bring  you  into  contact  with  Procure- 
and  Assignment? 

. Baeiir.  All  that  we  do  is  to  bring  the  need  to  the  attention  of 
uu’geon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Adminis- 
r of  the  PYderal  Security  Agency.  The  contact  with  Procurement 
Vssignnient  is  through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
e Medical  Division  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  in  effect 
nch  of  the  Public  Health  Service  which  is  ti  ansplanted  into  the 
D.  in  order  to  carry  out  the  necessary  operations  of  the  Medical 
ion. 

Weber.  Now,  did  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service, 
it  allotted  State  quotas,  consult  O.  C.  D.  Ijefore  tho.se  quotas 
assigned? 

Baeiir.  No.  It  consulted  the  Public  Health  Service,  I believe. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Now.  the  local  bodies  of  Pronirement  and  Assignment, 
when  they  decide  which  doctors  are  essential  and  whicli  are  nonessen- 
tial, do  they  consult  the  local  office  of  the  O.  C.  D.  ? 

Dr.  Baeiir.  They  have  not  up  to  the  |)resent  time,  but  in  the  future 
I believe  it  is  planned  that  the  regional  medical  (>fficer  of  ().  C.  D. 
will  sit  in  the  conferences  that  are  about  to  be  called  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  counti'y  in  order  to  undertake  a resurvey  and  replanning 
of  the  distribution  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  Weber.  Do  you  find  that  the  needs  which  the  O.  C.  D.  believed 
to  exist  for  medical  personnel  in  the  target  areas  have  been  ignored 
by  Procurement  and  As.signment  local  bodies  in  their  classification  of 
the  essential  and  nonessential  medical  men  ? 

Dr.  Baeiir.  I do  not  believe  they  have  consciously  ignored  it.  They 
felt  that  the  recommendations  concerning  the.se  needs  were  coming 
from  us  to  them  through  the  Public  Health  Sei'A'ice. 

For  the  armed  forces  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the  first  part 
of  the  last  year,  they  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  removal  of  some 
doctors  from  critical  areas  who  .should  never  have  been  permitted  to 
leave. 

However,  there  was,  as  you  know,  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  the  adequate  number  at  first  that  the  Army  and  Navy  re- 
quired. and  that  Avas  giA'en  first  consideration.  I think  that  hereafter 
we  Avill  find  quite  a different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Agency. 

Dr.  Weber.  Your  feeling  is  that  the  break-doAvn  of  the  State  quotas 
in  terms  of  the  local  physicians  that  should  be  Avithdrawn  has  been 
done  in  the  main  Avithout  regard  to  an  over-all  plan  for  medical  needs 
in  critical  areas,  such  as  target  areas? 

Dr.  Baehr.  That  was  true  in  some  of  the  target  areas. 

Dr.  Weber.  Could  I ask  AA'hat  yonr  relationships  are  Avith  the  Public 
Health  SerA’ice? 

Dr.  Baehr.  I hold  the  rank  of  Medical  Director  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  ReserA'e,  and  I have  been  assigned  Viy 
the  Surgeon  General  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  as  the  Chief 
Medica-1  Officer. 

Dr.  Weber.  I mean  more  specifically  the  relationships  of  O.  C.  D. 
in  the  field  of  medicine  to  the  Public  Health  Service:  do  you  advise 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  do  they  execute  the  plans  which  you 
have  stated  to  be  desirable? 

Dr.  Baeiir.  Where  a deficiency  in  medical  personnel  is  recognized 
by  us  or  our  staff  in  a target  area,  Ave  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

Dr.  Weber.  Then  Avhat  hajipens? 

Dr.  Baeiir.  That  is  usually  done  through  me  directly,  or  through 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  or  he  imiA’  do  it  directly 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Dr.  Weber.  But  once  you  haA'e  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  Avhat  does  the  Public  Health  Service  then  do ; does 
it  act  upon  your  recommendation  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  It  endeavors  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Weber.  Has  it  done  so  in  the  main? 

Dr.  Baehr.  It  has  alwavs  endeaA’ored  to  do  so  but  has  been  handi- 
capped  by  the  lack  of  poAver  to  accomplish  the  necessary  relocation. 
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l>r.  WKniR.  Does  the  Oi'liee  of  Civilian  Dofmse  have  direct  con- 
nee  ion  viih  the  State  nunlical  services,  public-1  ealth  services? 

Dr.  Daeur.  The  Medical  Division  of  the  OHice  of  Civilian  Defense, 
I n ieht  e.\})lain,  works  thi’ough  regional  medical  otlicers  who  have  a 
sta  r in  each  region;  as  well  as  regional  sanitary  engineers.  They 
tra  ismit  the  recommendations  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in 
regard  to  the  planning  and  organization  of  the  protection  services 
to  he  State  and  local  defense  councils.  In  that  way  we  also  have  a 
dir'ct  relationship  to  medical  and  dental  and  nursing  organizations, 
national,  State,  and  local. 

]u  20  of  the  coast  States,  the  State  chief  of  the  emergency  medical 
ser  *ice  is  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  so 
tluit  he  is  a Federal  agent  directly  in  line  of  transmission  of  authority 
int ) the  States,  and  the  hospital  officer  in  many  of  these  States  has 
beta  designated  and  appointed  in  the  Health  Service,  though  usually 
not  as  a commissioned  officer. 

So  the  plans  we  are  preparing  for  the  cai’e  of  civil  casualties  in  the 
evt  nt  of  enemy  action  are  carri(‘d  down  very  easily  and  smoothly  from 
thf  regions  into  the  States  and  down  to  tlie  localities. 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is,  you  have  direct  contact  through  O.  C.  D.  with 
your  regional  medical  personnel,  and  they  inform  the  State  defense 
cm  ncil  on  which  the  State’s  public-health  service,  will  have  a chief? 

1 )r.  Baehr.  The  State  chief  of  emergency  medical  service. 

])r.  Weber.  So  in  addition,  you  transmit  your  recommendation  to 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  they  in  turn  transmit  it 
to  he  State  j)ublic-health  service,  and  you  attem])t  to  avoid  that  dupli- 
cation  by  having  your  people  in  each  State  work  very  closely  with  the 
Pu  ulic  Health  Service  ? 

])r.  Baehr.  Yes;  the  United  States  Health  Service  has  district 
dii  ectors  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  handle  all  of  the  regular 
pr  tblems  of  health  in  relaticmship  to  State  and  localities  except 
those  which  fall  within  our  province.  The  distribution  of  medical 
cai  e is  the  function  of  the  district  office,  and  the  Medical  Division  is 
concerned  only  in  the  event  it  is  inadequate  to  protect  a community 
in  i war-connected  cata.strophe. 

)r.  Weber.  May  I ask  what  your  relationships  are  to  the  Office  of 
Dc  fense  Health  and  Welfare,  of  which  Mr.  McNutt  is  the  head  ? 

; )r.  B.aehr.  The  United  States  Health  Service  is  part  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service,  and  since  we  in  the  medical 
seivice  of  O.  D.  T.  are  really  a branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
I i ct  dii’ectly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  din  ctors,  the  Director  of 
th(  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  the  Director  of  Defense,  Health  and 
W'  'Ifai’e  Service. 

n other  words,  I straddle  two  Federal  agencies  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  work  which  the  Medical  Division  is  ex]>ected  to  do. 

ii)r.  Weber.  Is  it  not  really  a tripod  aiTangement.  because,  as  you 
indicated,  you  are  also  a branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service? 

i)r.  Baehr.  But  that  is  directly  under  Mr.  McNutt. 

3r.  Weber.  But  you  can  receive  oiders  from  the  Surgeon  General, 
fi'(  in  Mr.  McNutt,  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Wdfare,  and  then  also  from  Mr.  Landis,  as  head  of  the  O.  C.  D. 

3r.  Baehr.  Actually,  however,  I receive  assistance  from  all  tlnee 
an  1 am  in  a position  to  plan  the  program  of  the  Medical  Division, 
subject,  of  course,  to  their  approval. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Does  ]\Ir.  ^McNutt’s  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Service  have  regional  offices? 

Dr.  Baehr.  They  have  regional  offii-es;  yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  they  estimate  medical  needs  and  health  and  wel- 
fare needs  and  do  they  transmit  them  to  the  regional  officers,  who 
in  turn  transmit  them  to  the  State  and  local  defense  councils? 

Dr.  Baehr.  'Fliey  may,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  regional  offi- 
cers of  the  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service  does  not  overlap 
significantly  those  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  district 
directors. 

Dr.  Weber.  How  do  you  di.stinguish  these  three  agencies,  all  of 
whom  are  concerned  with  health  and  have  regional  offices  and  have 
direct  contact  with  the  States;  what  is  the  line  of  division  between 
jurisdiction  on  the  one  hand  and  actual  field  operations  on  the  other? 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  of  course,  is  concerned 
W’lth  the  setting  up  within  the  States  and  localities  of  an  organization 
which  would  enable  them  to  protect  themselves.  Their  protection 
services  are  created  out  of  existing  facilities  augmented  by  training 
programs  and  additional  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

None  of  that  activity,  of  course,  is  the  concern  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service,  even  in  the  medical  field.  The 
only  overlapping  comes  in  the  purely  health  field.  There  the  local 
civilian  defense  councils  which  have  been  set  up  as  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  serve  as  the  local  machinery  for 
carrying  into  effect  not  only  the  program  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  but  the  programs  of  any  other  Federal  agency. 

For  example,  it  may  be  an  agency  in  relationship — it  may  be  the  col- 
lection of  scrap  metal.  It  is  handed  down  to  the  local  defense  council 
by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  We  are  responsible  for  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  working  of  it,  but  the  entire  program  is  not  always 
our  own. 

Senator  iMiLLiKix.  I believe  you  stated  a while  ago.  Doctor,  your 
service  is  advisory  and,  to  a certain,  inspirational. 


Dr.  Baehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  a local  area,  with  the  medical  facilities,  doctors  and 
nurses,  the  problem  of  handling  the  medical  .situation  there  is  the 
proper  use  of  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  facilities,  and  your  office  advises 
on  how  the  facilities,  doctors,  and  nurses  in  that  area  might  be  organ- 
ized to  carry  out  a protective  function. 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  What  does  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
have  to  say  about  the  way  in  which  the  facilities,  doctors,  and  nurses 
are  to  be  used  in  an  area,  and  what  has  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  or  State  public  health  service,  have  to  do  Avith  the  way  doctors, 
nurses,  and  facilities  ai'c  to  be  used  in  that  area  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  As  far  as  emergency  medical  service  is  concerned,  that 
is  our  responsibility,  and  not  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  or  the  Public  Health  Service.  As  far  as  purely  health  func- 
tions, normal  sanitation,  and  health  education,  maternal,  and  child- 
welfare  programs  are  concerned,  tho.^e  are  the  responsibility  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

They  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Service,  which  combines  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and 
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all  of  its  compoiKMit  parts,  ami  even  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
l)t|)artinent  of  Labor. 

dr.  Weber.  I understand  that,  Doctor,  hut  T am  interested  particu- 
lai  ly  in  what  they  do  in  regard  to  health  winch  the  Unitecl  States 
Pi  hlic  Plealth  Service  does  not  or  cannot  do. 

dr.  Baeiir.  You  are  asking  me,  then,  what  do(  s the  Office  of  Defense 
Ht  alth  and  Welfare  Service  do  in  health  work  which  the  Public  Health 
Se  wice  itself  could  not  do? 
dr.  Weber.  That  is  right. 

[)r.  Baeiir.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  it  comd  not  do.  The 
O.  1).  II.  W.  S.  does  carry  on  some  special  activities,  such  as  carrying 
ah  ng  nutrition  programs,  and  it  does  have  a section  of  social  protec- 
tic  n,  a policing  function  distinct  from  other  asjiects  of  the  control  of 
ve  lereal  disease. 

i dr.  Weber.  Would  you  say  the  experience  of  the  last  year  has  demon- 
stiated  that  you  cannot  separate  the  planning  for  protective  health 
fu  ictions  from  the  provisions  of  any  other  health  needs  in  the  area? 
I take  it  from  your  testimony  that  “procurement”  and  “assignment” 
ha  < somewhat  cut  across  }"our  own  plans  for  protective  health  work 
in  he  areas. 


The  result  has  been,  has  it  not,  that  most  of  the  agencies  that  reach 
do  vn  from  the  Federal  structure  seem  to  cut  across  each  other  occa- 
sionally and  they  trip  over  each  other’s  feet  and  work  at  cross  pur- 
poies;  you  advise  on  the  local  needs  and  transmit  it  to  the  Public 
Ih  alth'Service  and  to  the  State  defense  council  and  they  transmit  it 
to  the  State  health  service,  only  to  discover  that  Procurement  and 
Assignment,  without  advice  from  you,  has  proceeded  to  withdraw 
do  ‘tors  from  critical  target  areas,  making  rather  difficult  the  operation 
(if  the  protective  service  that  you  have  decided  is  needed  in  case  the 
an  a is  subject  to  attack.  It  is  not  true  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
ye:.r  has  shown  that  the  various  aspects  of  health  in  target  areas 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  and  cannot  be  handled  by  sep- 
ai'i  te  agencies  which  are  uncoordinated  ? 

)r.  Baehr.  I would  concur  in  your  statement  except  insofar  as  the 
setting  up  of  protection  services  is  concerned.  Even  there  I would 
sa;  • that  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  could 
op  ‘rate  just  as  well  within  the  Public  Health  Service  as  it  now  does, 
exi  ejit  that  there  is  a real  advantage  in  our  being  in  the  O.  C.  D.  ancl 
rehted  to  all  other  protection  services.  We  have  to  work  in  harness 
wi  h them. 

T'or  example,  we  cannot  set  up  a program  for  emergency  field  serv- 
ice in  a community  that  is  not  related  to  rescue,  fire,  police,  and  other 
pa  'ts  of  the  protective  program.  Therefore,  we  have  an  advantage 
in  having  our  Division  physically  in  the  O.  C.  D. ; we  have  the  ad- 
va  itage  of  being  tied  together  with  them  in  a comiu'ehensive  protec- 
tion ])rogram;  but  otherwise  we  could  work  just  as  well  from  within 
th“  Public  Health  Service. 

! 3r.  Weber.  I wanted  to  call  your  attention 

Senator  Millikix.  May  I interrupt,  Dr.  WeD  r? 

' )r.  Weber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikix.  I would  say  that  the  State  councils  of  defense 
mi  fiit  pay  a whole  lot  more  attention  to  you  as  a member  of  the  national 
O.  C.  D.  than  if  yoii  communicated  witli  them  as  a part  of  the  Govern- 
meiit  not  directly  connected  with  civilian  defense. 
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Dr.  Baehr.  That  is  (pute  right,  sir.  • ->  /i  , £ 

Dr.  Weber.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  section  2 (b)  ot 
the  Executive  order  setting  uji  the  O.  C.  D.  Ihis  is  printed  in  the 
Federal  liegister  of  April  22,  11)41 : 

Keen  informeil  <>f  problems  wbicli  arise  I’rnni  the  iiiipaet  uf  the  iii(Uistnal  aiul 
military  defense  effort  upon  local  communities  and  take  necessary  slops  to  seciire 
the  cooperation  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  departments  in  (lealing  with 
such  problems  and  in  meeting  the  emergency  net'ds  of  such  communities. 

As  I understand  it,  the  O.  C.  D.  has  limited  itself  primarily  to 

the  protective  function  in  target  areas.  , . , , i 

Dr.  Baehr.  Xo,  sir;  it  has  a mobilization  branclt  which  has  served 

to  secure  citizen  understanding  and  citizen  participation  in  all  types 
of  war  effort,  and  that  part  of  its  program  is  probably  just  as  im- 
portant, or  even  more  important  at  the  present  time,  than  the  pro- 
tection branch.  T 1 ir  ^ y- 

Dr.  Weber.  I was  siieaking  itarticiilarly  to  the  medical  ettort.  1 on 

have  limited  yourself  primarilv  to  the  target  areas;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  BAEiiR.’We  have  not  entirely  limited  ourselves  to  target  areas. 
We  have  concentrated  on  target  areas.  AVe  have  only  limited  our- 
selves to  target  areas  in  the  provision  of  equipment  and  assistance. 

IVIr.  AVeber.  So,  in  section  2 (b)  where  it  says: 

Kei'p  informed  of  iiroblems  wiiich  arise  from  the  impact  of  the  industrial  and 
military  defense  effort. 

Dr.  Baehr.  That  is  included  in  the  target  areas. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  Let  us  take  Denver.  Colo.,  which  is  an  industrial  area 
necessary  to  the  war  effort.  In  that  area,  O.  C.  D.  ti  Is  t ^ 

under  the  Executive  order  to  ste]>  into  !i  medical  problem  in  tbat 
area  and  take  the  nece.ssary  steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  in  dealing  with  such  problem. 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  Avording  of  the  Executive  order  might  be  inter- 
preted that  wav.  but  it  has  not  been.  . 

Dr.  AAYber.  I understand.  I am  rather  curious  about  the  Execu- 
tive order.  There  is  a plethora  of  Executive  orders  in  AA  ashington. 

Senator  Miixiiux.  At  the  time  that  order  was  ]mt  out  there  was 
considerable  confusion  as  betAveen  the  exact  function  of  O.  C.  D.  and 
State  councils.  In  the  early  stages  it  Avas  felt  O.  C.  D.  could  go  into 
a State  and  do  things  directly,  Avhereas  later,  as  it  noAV  developed, 
AAdiile  the  O.  C.  D.  did  have  the  function  of  counseling  and  advising, 
it  had  to  Avork  through  State  councils  of  defense. 

There  was  a time  Avhen  the  O.  C.  D.  communicated  directly  Avith 
each  toAvn  in  the  United  States  and  that  brought  about^  a condition 
of  unbelieA’able  confusion.  That  Avas  in  the  era  Avhen  O.  C.  D.  thought 
it  had  direct  poAver  in  the  States  in  such  matters. 

Dr.  AA^ber.  I believe  that  Avas  during  Mayor  LaGuardia’s  period 
in  office,  in  wliich  he  thought  of  the  O.  C.  D.  as  being  similar  to  serv- 
ices of  that  kind  in  England,  Avhere  they  liaA  e a completely  national 
agency  and  go  direct  from  the  national  agency  to  the  community, 
and  Jiir.  Landis,  Avhen  he  came  in,  insisted  on  regional  officers  going 
to  State  officers  and  State  officers  going  to  the  communities  in  order 
that  the  vast  netAVork  of  the  American  Government  Avould  not  be 
undercut  in  any  fashion. 

Senator  Miixikix.  So  I assume  the  order  you  are  reading  from  Avas 
evoh^ed  from  the  erroneous  atmosphere  prevailing  at  that  time. 
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of  j'c' ‘‘s  head 

would  like  to  inquire  whether  section  2 (b)  does  not  give  you  the 
mponsihihty  to  work  through  the  regional  and  State  defense  councils 
an  i to  hike  up  the  problem  of  health  needs  in  i)idustrial  communities 
" in  cill  likoliliood,  Avill  not  be  target  ai'eas. 

> Baeur  The  United  States  Director  of  Civilian  Defense  would 
no  interpret  that  order  as  giving  him  that  authority. 

- )i\  U EBER.  Could  I ^o  l3ack  and  read 

> Senator  Millikin.  There  is  nothing  in  the  general  set-up  or  in  the 

or(  ,er  which  would  prevent  counseling  by  voiir  organization  on  those 
pr<  blems. 

Dr.  Baeiir.  There  would  be  too  many  Federal  agencies  given  the 
sai  le  auUiority  if  yve  interpreted  the  order  as  giving  us  that  authority. 
\\i!  prefer  to  merely  make  our  recommendations  and  transmit  our 
ob;  en  ihions  on  things  that  interfere  wuth  our  activity  to  the  appro- 
pri  ate  f ederal  agency  primarily  responsible  in  securing  a correction. 

J ^r.  U EBER.  I would  like  to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  order,  or 
on<  phrase  from  it : 

T.n  as.snre  effective  coordination  of  Federal  relations  with  State  and  local 
gov  ■rnnients  engaged  in  defense  activities. 

] u Other  words,  it  would  seem  that  the  concept  under  which  this 
ort  er  was  written  envisaged  that  the  O.  C.  D.  would  insure  effective 
cof  idination  of  Federal  relations  with  State  and  local  governments 

] ‘reviously  in  your  testimony  you  indicated  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
He  ilth  and  Welfare  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  the  function  of  coordination 
of  I me  type  or  another  of  Federal  activities  in  relation  to  the  State  and 
loc  il  ernineuts,  and,  similarly,  the  O.  C.  D.,  in  this  Executive  order, 
IS  cliar^ed  with  insuring  the  effective  coordination  of  Federal  relations 
Mut  11  State  and  local  governments. 

I Tow,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  these  two  organizations  basically  are 
the  same  in  function,  and  I want  your  opinion  on  that. 

Dr.  Baehr.  Only  on  one  point  are  thev  the  same,  and  the  confusion 
would  not  have  jn-isen  if  the  Medical  Division  of  O.  C.  D.  had  Wn 
set  up  as  an  entirely  separate  thing  from  the  United  States  Public 
He  dth  Service ; then  we  wmuld  have  seen  two  parallel  medical  agencies 
goi  ig  into  the  field  and  interfering  Avith  one  anr-ther;  but  because  we 
are  a branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  our  parallel  functions  in 
that  field  do  not  interfere  Avith  the  normal  iurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Hei  1th  Service. 

I r.  AWaiER.  In  order  to  do  a job  you  IniA’e  to  have  an  operating 
methanism.  In  the  field  of  public  health,  that  is  the  United  States 
Pul  lie  Health  Service.  So  we  luwe  tAAm  agencies  that  are  coordinating 
and  stating  needs  or  plans  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  and  the  O.  C.  D.;  Avould  that  be  a 
fail  statemout  i 

I r.  Baehr.  Yes. 

I r.  EBER.  So  AA'e  liaA'e  tAvo  coordinations  of  one  operating  agency. 

I r.  Baiuir.  But  of  course  the  Public  Health  Service  is  pa^-t  of  tlie 
Ofli  e of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service. 

1 r.  Webe  R.  Yes.  It  has  occurred  to  some  peojde  on  the  Hill  that  it 
miglit  be  a desirable  thing  if  the  various  Federal  agencies  that  have 
any  hing  to  do  with  mobilization,  Avhether  it  be  scrap  collection,  blood 
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banks,  bond  sales,  provision  of  health  service,  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  everything  Avhich  requires  the  mobilization  of  a com- 
munity to  obtain,  that  there  should  be  one  single  plan  tor  that  field 
and  that  the  Federal  agencies  that  are  undertaking  to  do  piecemeal  and 
sometimes  conflicting  jobs  on  these  A’arious  aspects  of  community 
mobilization,  that  those  agencies  should  be  pooled  together  under  one 
head  so  that  the  plan  of  the  Avork  to  be  done  should  be  one  plan  and 
one  coordination  and  one  agency,  one  operating  agency  doAvn  the  line, 
public  housing,  communit}’  facilities,  health,  and  all  of  the  rest,  item 
by  item,  that  tliose  things  Avill  mesh  together  and  A\’e  do  not  haA’e  an 
eiidless  horde  of  Federal  people  advising  each  other,  you  advising 
Mr.  McNutt,  Mr.  ISIcNutt  advising  Dr.  Parian,  Dr.  Parran  advising 
ISIr.  Landis  and  Mr.  Landis  adA’ising  Mr.  McNutt — so  that  Ave  do  not 
have  a circle  of  advisers  but  one  knit  organization  going  doAvn  the 
line. 

I^dlat  Avould  be  your  impression  of  the  need  for  such  an  OA*er-all 
office  of  community  mobilization? 

Dr.  Baehr.  I think  you  need  different  organizations  to  exercise 
different  functions.  The  Federal  Government  requires  only  one  co- 
ordinating Avartime  agency  to  set  u{)  and  Avork  Avith  the  State  and 
local  defense  councils,  who  constitute  the  State  and  local  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  program  of  citizen  understanding  and  citizen  par- 
ticipation Avhich  Ave  call  the  mobilization  program. 

I think  simjilification  in  that  direction  AV’ould  be  desirable.  That 
agency  should  be  the  channel  of  transmission  of  adA'ice  for  all  other 
Federal  agencies;  it  Avould  get  them  a local  l.earing  and  help  them  put 
their  programs  across;  it  Avould  Avork  them  into  the  picture.  But  you 
could  not  haA’e  one  agency  of  GoA’ernment,  Avithout  a tremendous 
bureaucracy,  carrying  out  all  of  the  functions  of  the  A'arious  operating 
agencies. 

Dr.  Weber.  Perhajis  my  meaning  Avas  not  clear.  \ on  AAOuld  agree 
that  the  provision  of  housing  facilities,  health  facilities,  day  care  for 
children — you  Avould  agree  that  those  things  are  tied  together  and  you 
would  agree  that  they  should  go  liand  in  hand  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  a coordinating  agency  for  all  of  the  Federal 
groups  engaged  in  this  Avork  should  not  have  simply  an  advisory 
capacity,  should  it? 

For  example,  if  Mr.  IMcNutt  had  this  function  of  advising  the 
Children’s  Bureau  AA’hat  to  do  about  the  care  of  children,  they  Avould 
take  his  advice  and  file  it  in  file  46  (a)  and  go  ahead  Avith  their  i)ro- 
gram.  The  housing  peo}>le  AA’ould  file  it  in  file  826  (b)  and  go  ahead 
Avith  their  program  as  they  see  fit. 

Is  advice  sufficient  in  terms  of  tying  together  of  Federal  functions 
which  are,  as  you  haA’e  indicated,  inse])arable  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.'  Of  course,  there  camu)t  help  but  be  observations  made 
by  different  agencies  Avith  parallel  but  not  identical  interests  wliich 
they  would  have  to  transmit  to  aiiother  Federal  agency  for  action. 
That  frequently  takes  place,  I presume.  I think  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  A’ery  Avisely  determined  that  Avhere  one 
agency  has  been  assigned  the  si)ecific  responsibility  and  another  agency 
a broad  responsibility  that  might  coA’er  the  same  tiling,  the  agency  Avith 
the  specific  responsibility  is  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  other  standing 
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bil  'k  and  mei  ely  j;ivin<!:  its  advice  but  not  IjeinjT  responsible  for 
oa  ryinir  out  the  projjram. 

)i‘.  hat  we  have  today  is  that  eacli  operating;  agency  is 

re.'- t)onsib!e  for  its  own  program.  We  do  not  have  a coordinated  pro- 
gr  im  m relation  to  community  needs  at  the  present  time;  there  is  not 
on  ‘ pcdicy  or  ime  policy-determining  head  or  body  for  all  of  the 
opM’ating  agencies  that  deal  with  community  needs. 

-)r.  Baeiiu.  Plxcept  insofar  as  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Security 
A«  ency  are  concerned;  some  of  those  functions,  as  far  as  women  and 
ch  idren  are  concerned,  are  in  the  Childreirs  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

)r.  Weber.  So  that  policy  determinations  do  not  lie  with  the 
Fe  leral  Security  Administrator;  he  can  only  advise. 

. )r.  Baeifr.  I^would  think  they  sliould. 

Dr.  A\  EBF’.R.  \ou  would  agree  there  should  be  one  })ol icy-determin- 
ing head  for  all  of  the  interrelated  aspects  of  community  mobiliza- 
tio  1 ? 

. )r.  Baeiir.  One  has  to  distinguish  between  the  operating  agen- 
cie  1 

Dr.  Weber.  And  the  policy  agency. 

Dr.  Baehr.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  is  an  operating  agency. 
It  also  sets  policy  in  accordance  with  governmental  practice.  The 
Oil  ce  of  Civilian  Defense  is  something  quite  different;  it  is  not  an 
op<  rating  agency. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  the  American  public  is 
qu  te  confused  about  exactly  who  is  who  and  what  is  what  in  the 
fiel  1 of  mobilization? 

1 )r.  B.\eiir.  I think  the  Amei'ican  public  understands  that  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  and  its  State  and  local  defen.se  councils  ai*e  re- 
sin nsible  for  mobilization.  It  may  be  confused  about  the  function  of 
tilt  Office  of  Defen.se  Health  and  Welfare  Services  because  that  term 
.see  n to  conflict  with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

1 fDnstead  of  the  term  “Office  of  Defense  Health  and  WTlfare  Seiw- 
vic  's  ’ you  speak  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  its  component 
paits.  then  the  public  will  understand  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
it  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Dr.  AVebfjr.  I think  that  is  all. 

k'’ enator  Mili.ikin.  Doctor,  I think  this  is  ])erhaps  out  of  your 
lint . but  if  agreeable  I should  like  to  have  your  opinion,  notwith- 
sta  uling. 

I Te  have  had  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  1 he  Army  is  hoarding 
doc'tors;  that  it  calculates  at  too  many  doctors  per  1,000  soldiers.  I 
simply  want  to  ask,  is  there  not  a statistical  basis  from  the  battle  ex- 
per  ence  so  far  in  this  war  from  the  various  combat  zones  and  possibly 
a bxckground  of  experience  from  other  wars,  from  which  it  could 
be  determined  whether  or  not  the  Army  is  hoarding  physicians? 

I 'r.  Baehr.  I think  there  is,  but  the  only  people  who  would  have 
tha  , experience  would  be  the  Army. 

Senator  Millikin.  l:es.  I want  to  say  I do  not  associate  myself 
at  « 11  with  that  charge;  I simply  do  not  know  and  hope  that  before 
we  ret  through  with  our  hearing  that  w’e  can  have  a factual  basis  for 
the  xVrmy’s  medical  manpower  requisitions. 
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I thought  in  the  course  of  your  experience  you  might  have  luid 
some  dealing  with  that. 

Dr.  Baehr.  Xo.  WT  have  nothing  comparable  in  the  British  ex- 
perience because  in  Great  Britain,  as  you  know,  inilitaiy  casualties 
are  cared  for  in  the  emergency  medical  service  hospitals — not  all  of 
them,  but  a large  part  of  them.  So  that  there  is  nothing  comparalde. 

The  British  have  less  than  4 doctors  per  1,000  troops,  but  standards 
of  medical  care  and  tables  of  organization,  with  different  distances 
to  the  home  base,  are  quite  different. 

So  I do  not  think  any  of  us  are  in  position  to  place  any  comment 
upon  the  present  ratio' of  physicians  to  military  personnel  in  this 
country,  except  insofar  as  the  .surplus  of  the  military  personnel  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Senator  Milijkin.  I should  be  quite  surprised  if  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, for  example,  did  not  have  a factual  basis  and  a predication  basis 
for  his  medical  manpower  requisitions. 

Have  we  had  any  testimony  on  that  before  the  subcommittee.  Dr. 
Weber  ? 


Dr.  Weber.  Not.  yet,  Senator,  but  I think  Senator  Pepper  is  plan- 
ning to  have  the  Surgeon  General  here. 

Mr.  Roback.  In  line  Avith  Senator  ^lillikin’s  question.  Doctor,  is  it 
contemplated  by  the  O.  C.  D.  that  in  the  case  of  emergencies  in  target 
areas,  medical  personnel  now  in  the  armed  services  Avill  be  utilized 
for  civilian  care  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  No.  No  provision  of  that  sort  has  been  made  because 
w’e  have  no  assurance  that  military  personnel  Avill  be  aATiilable  at  that 
time.  Our  plans  are  based  entirely  upon  the  doctors  and  nurses  that 
are  now  in  those  communities  and  in  neighboring  communities. 

We  have  set  up  mutual  agreements  between  communities  Avhich 
make  it  possible  to  exchange  facilities,  one  community  w ith  another, 
through  our  State  offices. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  will  be  able  to  use  the  Army 
and  NaA^y  doctors  and  nurses  if  a great  catastrophe  arises.  The  sur- 
geons general  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Inu’e  assured  us  that  they  will 
place  such  medical  and  nursing  facilities  at  our  disposal  in  that  event. 
We  cannot  count  on  them,  hoAvever,  in  making  our  plans. 

Mr.  Roback.  Just  one  other  question.  You  indicated  in  your  tes- 
timony that  we  face  the  i^rospect  of  a .serious  shortage  of  nurses.  Dr. 
Parran,  testifying  previously,  said  that  on  the  basis  of  the  training 
program  for  nurses  uoav  in  operation,  that  the  situation  in  regard 
to  nurses  will  be  satisfactorv.  Do  A’ou  concur  in  that  statement  of 
the  case  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  I do  not  know  just  exactly  what  he  said,  but  I Avould 
say  that  the  number  of  additional  nurses  being  attracted  to  the  train- 
ing schools  at  the  present  time  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country  for  the  next  2 years. 

Mr.  Roback.  May  I read  one  or  two  sentences  from  that  testimony. 
Dr.  Parran  stated : 


Essentially,  we  think  the  nursing  needs  will  be  met.  Those  needs  will  be 
met  by  the  training  in  the  nurse  training  schools  of  0o,000  to  7-‘>,OU0  new  students 
next  year,  and  50,000  to  60,000  this  year. 


t 
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]Iis  PubsoqiuMit  testimony  was  to  the  effect  if  I lie  program  rounded 
out  by  hospitals  is  carried  through,  there  will  be  no  shortage  of 
mu  ses. 

1 >r.  Baehr.  That  is  a large  “if.”  I do  not  believe  the  increase  in 
eniollment  in  training  schools  will  take  place  as  predicted,  for  very 
g(H  d nnisons. 

' he  health  and  medical  committee  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
am.  Welfare  Services  has  approved  of  a training  curriculum  which 
emisages  the  reduction  of  the  total  period  of  training  of  nurses  from 
3ti  months  to  24  months.  That  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
numbt'r  of  voung  women  in  training  schools  bv  one-third,  but  I do  not 
bel  eve,  unless  something  more  is  done  than  has  been  done  up  to  the 
pr<  sent  time,  we  will  secure  anything  like  that  enrollment. 

] 'urthermore,  the  hospital  wards  are  being  stripped  of  nurses.  In 
(he  municipal  hospitals  of  New  York  City  there  are  now  1,800  vacan- 
cie  , that  cannot  be  lilled  with  nurses;  they  are  just  not  there  to 
em  iloy. 

‘tenator  iMiLLiKix.  Doctor,  may  I pursue  this  line  of  inquiry  just 
a 1 ttle  bit  further  ? Among  the  laity  we  speak  of  a certain  category 
of  aui'ses  as  practical  nurses  capable  of  performing  some  elementary 
nu  ’sing  service.  Is  there  any  merit  in  developing  a large  school  of 
prjctical  nurses  and  give  them  a real  quickie  course,  let  us  say,  a 
'6  n onths’  course? 

1 )r.  Baehr.  I would  much  prefer  to  see  nurses  who  are  undergradu- 
ate i who  ha\  e completed  their  first  year  privilegj'd  to  go  out  and  prac- 
tici  as  practical  nurses.  That  would  immediately  give  us  a great  deal 
mere  space  in  the  training  sclux)ls  for  more  people  and  would  give 
us  he  type  of  person  who  in  quality  of  nursing  i-ervice  is  really  worth 
ha ' ing.  Also  it  will  keep  the  basic  prenursing  educational  require- 
ments at  a certain  level;  it  will  make  it  possible  for  these  practical 
mi  ses  to  go  back  some  time  after  the  war,  when  they  are  less  urgently 
ne(  ded,  and  complete  their  nurse  training  so  that  they  can  qualify  for 
bet  :er  po.sitions,  rather  than  to  have  an  entirely  pi  actical  nurse-training 
pre  gram,  which  could  only  attract  women  of  infei  ior  educational  stand- 
aix  s ; and  when  thej"  come  into  our  hospitals  they  will,  as  they  replace 
tin  trained  nurses,  lower  the  standards  of  nursing  care  very  severely. 

Senator  Millikix.  I can  see  very  readily  where  a practical  nurse 
wo  lid  have  to  operate  in  a limited  field,  and  there  might  be  some  admin- 
isti  ative  difficulty  in  coordinating  the  trained  nurse  with  the  practical 
nu  se ; but,  considering  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  the  thought  occurred 
to  ] lie  perhaps  we  are  .setting  up  a highly  desirable  program  but  perhaps 
toe  idealistic  under  the  pressure  of  time. 

Dr.  Baehr.  If  you  could  turn  out  in  1 year  those  who  had  finished 
1 Viar,  or  about  to  finish  a year,  you  could  get  a great  many  practical 
nu  ses  immediately  of  a property  caliber,  if  that  could  be  done.  They 
wo  lid  serve  us  much  better  and  be  capable  of  carrying  on  much  more 
res  lonsible  activities  than  a person  of  inferior  education  who  has  only 
Inni  a few  months’  training.  Those  people  are  the  ones  who  should 
go  into  industry.  It  is  only  the  inferior  ones  who  would  go  into  that 
tyi  e of  practical  nurse  training. 

Senator  Millikix.  It  occurred  to  me  there  might  be  a very  large 
chi  IS  of  married  women  who  are  so  situated  thev  could  be  available 
foi  emergency  service  and  who  would  be  willing  to  take,  let  us  say. 
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a 3 months’  course,  more  extensive  tlian  tlie  Red  Cross  training  that  is 
being  given  to  them,  who  would  not  be  inferior  talent. 

Dr.  Baehr.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  like  our  volunteer  nur.se  aides. 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes.  " 

Dr.  Baehr.  Quite  a few  of  the  women  wlio  have  trained  as  volun- 
teer nurse  aides  have  proved  to  be  .so  valuable  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  they  have  been  employed  on  a 6-  or  8-hoiir-day  basis,  and 
we  have  encouraged  that  as  one  means  of  assisting  hospitals  in  getting 
some  sort  of  nursing  service.  That  should  be  developed  and  extended, 
I believe. 

Senator  Millikix.  Have  you  any  further  observations  vou  wish  to 
make.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Baehr.  No,  sir. 

Senator  JMillikix.  M e are  very  grateful  to  vou  for  having  appeared 
before  us. 

We  will  meet  at  2 o’clock  and  we  will  have  tlie  testimony  of  Dr. 

Mountin  and  Dr.  Latham  ofdhe  Procurement  and  Assignment  or<nin- 
ization.  ^ 

(Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.  m.,  a recess  was  taken  to  2 p.  m.  of  the 
same  day.) 

AI'TERXOOX  SESSIOX 

(Pursuant  to  adjournment  for  the  noon  recess,  the  committee  I'econ- 
vened  at  2 p.  m.) 

Senator  Millikix.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Dr.  Mountin,  will  you  come  forward  and  take  the  chair,  please,  and 
state  your  full  name,  occupation,  and  such  information  as  vou  think 
we  should  have  to  better  appraise  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  J.  W.  MOUNTIN,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GEN- 
ERAL, UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  My  full  name  is  Joseph  . Mountin;  I am  assistant 
Surgeon  General  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  I am 
m charge  of  the  States  Relations  Division;  that  is  the  Division  that 
conducts  the  various  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  rela- 
tion to  the  State  and  local  health  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  prepared  a statement  here  which  I will  be 
pleased  to  read,  if  I may. 

Senator  Millikix.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it.  Dr.  Mountin. 

Dr.  Mountin.  By  way  of  preface,  I should  like  to  say  that  I have 
reviewed  some  of  the  testimony  already  presented  to  'this  subcom- 
mittee regarding  the  medical  manpower  shortage.  This  review  was 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  committee  is  not  only  well  informed 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem,  but  that  it  is  also 
aware  of  its  urgency.  Therefore.  I shall  limit  my  statement  to  a 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  alleviating  some  of  the  more  ur<>-ent 
instances  of  need. 

I believe  that  the  problem  involved  in  supplying  medical  maniiower 
to  depleted  areas  can  best  be  illustrated  by  reviewing  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  attempting  to  provide 
at  least  a measure  of  ivlief  to  some  of  the  most  seriously  affected  areas. 
I should  like  to  cite  four  specific  communities. 
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' ’lie  first  is  Valpariso,  Fla.  In  1940  this  villa<re  ami  the  surromidin*]: 
ter  itorv  had  a population  of  about  2,500.  dheie  was  not  a doctor  or 
<lei  tist  in  the  locality.  By  the  befxinninjj:  of  1942  tlie  civilian  popula- 
tio  1 of  the  area  had  increased  to  about  C,000  as  a result  of  the  establish- 
ine  it  of  an  Army  Hying  field. 

] lespite  the  increase,  no  jihysician  or  dentist  appeared  on  the  scene 
to  take  care  of  the  people’s  medical  and  dental  needs.  Finally,  tlm 
sit  lation  become  so  intolerable  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  air 
ba!  e took  the  matter  up  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  requested  that  some  remedial  action  be  taken. 

' 'hereupon,  the  Public  Health  Service  expressed  its  willingness  to 
assign  two  of  its  Reserve  officers  to  the  community — one  physician 
an,  I one  dentist.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  a relatively  .simple 
an,  1 straightforward  procedure,  but  actually  it  was  not.  Before  it 
coi  Id  be  done,  certain  investigations  had  to  be  made  and  sevei-al 
ag  eements  and  clearances  had  to  be  effected. 

’ [’he  only  way  in  which  the  Public  Health  Service  could  provide 
smh  assi.stance\vas  on  the  basis  of  its  broad  authority  to  cooperate 
wi  h State  and  local  health  agencies  in  matters  involving  the  public 
he;  1th.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  the  State  health  officer  to 
ini  date  the  request  for  assistance.  The  State  health  officer,  however, 
di(  not  feel  warranted  in  taking  such  action  until  he  was  assured 
tin  t it  Avould  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State  medical  society, 
till  I State  attorney  general,  the  State  chairman  of  the  Procurement  and 
Af-signment  Service  for  Physicians,  Dentists,  and  'V^eterinarians,  the 
St  ite  boards  of  medical  and  dental  licensure,  and  the  State  defense 
council. 

Vccordingly,  contact  was  made  with  the  varioius  agencies  and 
gr  mps  involved.  A search  was  made  for  a ])hysician  and  dentist 
licmsed  to  practice  in  Florida,  who  Avould  be  willing  to  go  to  Val- 
pa  iso  and  set  iqi  offices.  None,  hoAvever,  could  be  found. ^ Next,  the 
po  sibility  of  granting  a temjiorary  license  to  an  out-of-State  prac- 
tit  oner  was  raised,  but  it  ivas  found  that  temporary  licensure  was 
co  itrary  to  policy. 

The  president  of  the  State  medical  society  was  consulted,  but  he  could 
ofler  no  solution.  The  same  was  true  of  the  State  chairman  of  the 
Piocurement  and  Assignment  Service.  The  State  health  officer,  like- 
wise, Avas  at  a loss  for  any  method  of  resolving  the  difficulty  Avith  State 
or  local  i-esources. 

Vs  you  can  readily  understand,  all  these  clearances  required  time. 
Fi  u^lly,  the  request*  for  assistance  Avas  made  of  the  Public  Health 
Se  -vice  and  the  doctor  and  dentist  arrived  in  'N'alpariso.  But  it  Avas 
th'  U 6 months  after  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  air  base  had  ex- 
pr  ‘ssed  alarm  over  the  .situation  and  called  for  aid. 

The  arrangement  under  Avhich  the  physician  and  dentist  are  noAV 
prividing  medical  and  dental  care  for  the  citizens  of  Valpariso  and 
vi(  inity  is  as  folloAvs:  The  Public  Health  Service  defrayed  transpor- 
tai  ion  expenses  of  the  practitioners  and  their  families  to  Florida,  and 
it  )avs  their  salaries. 

The  toAvn  of  Valpariso  assisted  by  finding  li\  ing  quarters  mnl  pro- 
viding office  and  clinic  space.  The  communitA.  in  cooperation  Avith 
th, ' State  health  department,  also  furnishes  a clinic  admitting  officer, 
a inrse,  and  some  of  the  equipment  for  the  clinic.  'Hie  individuals 
Avl  o receive  care  pay  for  it  according  to  a schedule  of  fees  comparable 
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to  those  charged  by  [iriA-ate  physicians  in  similar  localities  in  Florida. 
All  jiersons,  lioAveA’er.  irre.spectiA’e  of  abilit\'  to  pay,  are  admtted  to 
the  clinic  Avithin  the  limitations  of  the  available  stiiff.  The  fees  col- 
lected from  patients  are  turned  over  to  the  local  health  department 
and  are  iisecl  to  defray  expemses  and  extend  the  scope  of  the  service, 

I should  like  to  read — or  to  insert  into  the  record — a report  of  the 
first  month’s  operation  of  this  service,  as  submitted  by  the  jdiysician  in 
charge,  and  a leaflet  Avhich  was  distributed  in  the  community  to  acquaint 
the  citizens  Avith  the  serA’ice  offered. 

This  re]iort,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  rather  long,  and  perhaps,  if  you  AA'ould 
rather  liaA’e  it  inserted,  that  could  be  done  rather  than  my  reading  it. 

Senator  Millikix.  I think  it  AA’ould  be  aa'cH  to  read  that  into  the 
record. 

That  is  the  experience  had  doAvn  there,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  IMouxtin.  In  the  first  month. 

Senator  Mili.ikix.  'Well,  read  it,  please. 

Dr.  Mountix.  This  is  a report  by  Dr.  Furstenlierg — he  is  the  officer 
on  duty  at  Valpariso — and  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Henry  Hanson, 
State  health  officer  at  J acksomdlle,  Fla.  The  letter  is  as  folloAvs : ’ 

Bay  Arka  Health  Center, 

De-\r  Dr.  Hanson:  I respoctfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  medical 
division  of  the  bay  area  health  center  for  the  period  October  2(>  to  December  1 
1942. 

While  I arrived  at  Valpariso  on  October  22,  it  was  not  until  October  20  that  I 
really  was  established  in  the  community.  The  first  4 days  were  si>ent  in  meeting 
the  leading  citizens  in  the  bay  area  communities  of  Valpariso,  Xiceviile,  Fort 
Walton,  and  Destin.  I presented  myself  to  General  Gardiner,  the  commander 
of  Eglin  Field.  He  is  very  understanding  of  the  medical  problems  in  the  area 
and  promptly  gave  us  space  for  the  office  and  an  apartment  for  my  familv.  He 
has  assured  me  of  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  post.  A day  was 
sptuit  in  Pensacola  becoming  acquainted  with  a number  of  the  outstanding  physi- 
cians there.  Dr.  Herbert  Bryans  very  kindly  gave  freely  of  his  time.  The  im^di- 
cal  contacts  that  were  established  in  Pensacola  should  prove  im'aluable  in  dispos- 
ing of  niy  problem  cases  or  handling  patients  critically  ill  anti  in  uei^d  of 
hospitalization. 

Until  November  17  I was  without  equipmeut.  The  medical  supplies  purchased 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  arrived  on  that  date.  In  the  meantime  I had  been 
seeing  patients  in  their  homes  and  examining  those  who  came  to  the  office  on 
my  cot. 

The  office  is  now  quite  adequately  furnished  to  do  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  minor  surgery,  though  a few  small  pieces  of  etjuipment  are  still  needed 
and  a little  more  furniture  will  be  required.  The  communities  in  the  area  are 
equipping  the  waiting  room  very  attractively. 

The  cash  receipts  to  December  1 are  $803.  The  unpaid  balance  cm  the  books 
is  $36,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  collected  wdien  bills  are  sent : 87  individual 
patients  were  seen  for  a total  of  131  visits.  The  distribution  of  the  patient  visits 


throughout  the  area  is  as  follows : 

Plew  Heights 20 

Niceville 41 

Valpariso 22 

Fort  Walton 42 

Destin 2 

Mary  Esther J 1 

Other  places 3 


This  distribution  indicates  all  communities  are  supporting  the  center. 

At  first  home  calls  predominated.  During  the  i>eri«ul  of  the  reiKU’t  there  have 
been  54  home  calls  and  77  office  visits.  It  is  hopt'd  tliat  home  calls  can  be 
reduced  to  a minimum  when  the  citizens  of  the  area  are  aware  of  <mr  presence 
and  realize  the  limitations  of  a single  physician.  With  this  in  mind,  an  introduc- 
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y prosiK'Ctus  has  been  priiite<I  and  copies  are  heine:  distrihnted  at  the  post 
;e,  the  (Iruj^  store,  and  to  tlie  clergyman  us  well  is  to  every  new  patient. 
H'  attached  leatlet  entitUai  “Bay  Area  Health  (''enter.’’)  <Jas  rationing  niayf 
rover,  decidedly  increase  the  number  ef  home  visits. 

'he  economic  status  of  the  ix»puIation  is  on  a fairly  high  level  at  this  time, 
ditiiculty  has  been  experien<*ed  in  colletding  fH'S.  as  can  he  seen  by  the  re- 
als. The  large  majority  of  the  patients  have  paid  for  bitth  home  calls  or 
(*e  visits  at  the  time  the  servic(»  was  rendered.  There  have  been  eight  free 
ient  visits  In  largo  part  these  have  been  folhtw-up  visits  to  patients  who 
d for  the  initial  service  but  from  whom  I did  not  feel  further  fees  were  \yar- 
ited  on  the  basis  of  social  economic  findings  in  the  home.  One  free  patient 
s referred  by  the  public-health  nurse.  ^ 

'he  medical  service  thus  far  rendered  is  in  large  part  given  to  civilian  workers 
aloyed  at  EgUn  Field  or  tlieir  dependents;  59  of  the  87  patients  fall  into  this 
egory.  The  majority  of  the  rest  of  the  iiatients  are  persons  who  are  engaged 
other  essential  occupations  siK.’h  as  working  for  the  p<.»wer  company,  the 
res,  or  the  restaurants.  , 

Che  types  of  medical  conditions  seen  have  been  those  incidental  to  any  gen- 
1 practice,  with  considerably  more  pathology  than  might  be  exiiected  in  an 
u*age  community.  The  first  patient  st‘en  was  found  to  have  undulant  fever, 
lumber  of  cases  of  bacillary  dysentery  have  been  encoimtered.  The  largest 
'UT>  of  cases  are  those  of  infants  and  small  children  with  upinyr  respiiatoiy 
ections  or  complications  of  these  infections  and  diarrhea.  Four  patients 
h cardiac  disease  in  varying  degrees  of  failure  have  been  seen  during  the 
nth.  The  patient  for  whom  I p*u‘haps  was  able  to  do  most  was  a iP-yea^old 
' in  diabetic  coma  who  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  Pensacola  Hos- 
al  and  successfully  treated.  I believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  aggressi\e 
atment  instituted  here  probably  saved  this  patient’s  life. 

:iius  far,  $16.92  has  been  spent  for  office  supplies  and  exiKMulahle  medical  snp- 
t'S,  telephone  calls,  and  incidentals,  leaving  a cash  balance  of  $286.08.  Theie 
? a number  of  outstanding  bills; 

i-gical  Supply  Co 

X.  office  supplies "j. 

irsten-Quina,  furniture 

nt  utilities 1 W 

len  supply ka 

leage  on  ear  15300-18530,  3,230  miles  at  5 cents  per  mile Ibl.  oU 

dost  of  these  debts  will  be  paid  next  month. 

L'lie  venereal  disease  division  and  the  maternal  and  child-health  diMston  or 
r State  health  department  have  also  advanced  ns  a generous  amount  of  cap- 
l equipment  and  some  expendable  medical  supplies  for  which  we  have  not 
inlnirsed  the  State  health  department.  The  mileage,  a considerable  item  in 
* present  expenses,  should  be  reduced  somewhat  in  the  future, 
i’he  medical  department  is  fortunate  in  having  temporarily  acquired  a nurse 
lO  is  paid  with  venereal-disease  funds.  Dr.  Sowder  has  placed  Mrs.  George 
affe  on  the  pay  roll  as  of  November  24.  She  is  helping  in  the  office  with  routine 
•hnical  medical  procedures  and  laboratory  work.  She  will  also  follow  up 
tienls  seen  by  the  physicians  in  order  to  determine  iieed  for  a return  visit. 

\t  times  she  will  also  make  initial  home  calls.  In  the  well-baby  clinic  we 
ppct  that  she  will  give  most  of  the  routine  inoculations.  On  Novernber  23, 
■s.  Ralph  Nordberg  began  working  with  the  medical  department.  Since  the 
st  of  the  month  she  has  been  assisting  Dr.  Evans  as  both  admitting  officer 
d dental  aide.  She  will  now  assume  the  position  of  admitting  officer  for  both 
^ medical  and  dental  divisions  if  her  appointment  is  acceptable.  In  the  week 
p has  worked  with  me  she  has  lightened  the  work  considerably  by  handling 
tails  of  bookkeeping,  records,  hank  deposits,  and  general  clerical  work,  as 
‘II  as  hv  serving  as  receptionist. 

I am  also  conducting  the  venereal-disease  clinics  at  Fort  Walton  and  ^ice- 
Ic  and  the  maternal  and  child-health  dimes  in  the  latter  community.  Dr. 
‘oke,  the  county  health  officer,  was  traveling  a great  deal  to  cover  these  clinics, 
nee  I am  the  only  practicing  physician  in  the  area  and  responsible  in  large 
ensure  for  the  total  medical  care,  this  work  should  help  me  to  understand 
oner  the  medical  problems  in  this  vicinity. 

The  immediate  acceptance  of  medical  care  under  this  system  by  the  community 
s been  most  gratifying.  Never  have  I as  a physician  felt  myself  so  needed. 
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Patients  spontaneously  say,  “I  have  been  afraid  to  live  here  with  no  doctor 
around,”  or  ‘T  have  been  wondering  and  worrying  what  would  happen  to  my 
children  if  they  became  sick.”  No  (piestions  have  boon  asked  about  my  cum- 
ptdence.  There  has  .simply  been  gratitude  at  my  being  here. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  unsolved  medical  problems.  This  is  a new  com- 
munity with  complex  health  situations.  I shall  attempt  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  problems  in  sultseqnent  reports  to  yon. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Ripied)  Fk.ank  F.  FrRSTCNnrata,  ISI.  D.. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Serriee  IR). 

There  is  one  tliine;  I want  to  stress  and  emphasize  again,  and  that 
is  tliat  part  wliich  says: 

The  immediate  acceptance  of  medical  care  under  this  system  by  the  eomtmmity 
has  been  most  gratifying.  Never  have  I,  as  a physician,  felt  myself  so  needed. 
Patients  spontaneously  say  “1  have  been  afraid  to  live  here  with  no  doctor 
around,”  or  “I  have  been  wondering  and  worrying  what  would  happen  to  my 
children  if  they  became  sick.” 

No  questions  have  been  asked  about  my  competence.  There  has  simply  been 
gratitude  at  my  being  here. 

Xow,  sir,  hero  is  the  notice  that  was  distributed  in  and  around 
Valpariso. 

Senator  ]Millikin.  That  should  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  notice  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

BAY  AREA  HEALTH  CENTER 

The  Bay  Area  Health  Center  is  now  open  to  civilians  in  this  area.  A physician 
and  dentist  are  available  to  yon.  The  phy.sician’s  office  hours  are  from  11  a.  m. 
to  12  noon,  and  4 to  6 p.  in.  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday. 
He  will  have  other  hours  by  appointment.  The  dentist  works  by  appointment. 

The  physician's  fees  are  $2  for  an  office  visit,  $3  for  a home  call  in  the  Valpariso- 
Niceville  section  ; $5  for  home  visits  in  the  Fort  Walton  area  and  higher  fees  for 
night  calls. 

As  there  is  only  one  physician  available,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
patients  come  to  the  office.  If  home  visits  are  necessary,  please  telephone  for 
the  doctor  before  noon. 

The  medical  personnel  is  supplied  for  emergency  duty  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  State  health  department  for  use  in  this  area.  The 
fees  collected  will  be  used  to  pay  for  equipment,  supplies,  salaides  of  the  nurses, 
clerks,  and  expansion  of  necessary  medical  services. 

Senator  JMillikin.  Those  are  very  interesting  documents. 

Dr.  Mountain.  Now.  sir,  I have  a letter  from  Brigadier  General 
Gardner,  who  is  commanding  officer 

Senator  Millikin.  I wonder  if  you  could  go  back  there  for  just  a 
moment,  Doctor. 

What  was  this  physician’s  experience  when  you  people  sent  him 
to  Valpariso? 

Dr.  Mountain.  I do  not  have  that  exactly  in  mind,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Was  he  an  older  doctor? 

Dr.  Mountain.  He  was  a man.  I would  assume,  about  40  years  of 
age.  He  was  in  general  practice,  giving  special  attention  to  pediatrics 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I know,  without  being  able  to  give  the  de- 
tails of  his  background,  that  he  was  a highly  competent  and  respected 
practitioner  in  Baltimore  and  wished  to  make  his  contribution  to  his 
country. 

He  may  be  a little  older  than  40,  I would  say  that  was  a minimum 
age. 
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liis  letter  from  Brigadier  General  Gardner  is  addressed  to  Dr. 
Pa  'ran,  the  Surgeon  General,  under  date  of  D<*cember  10,  1942,  and 
rea  is  as  follows : 


I KAR  Dr.  P.\rr.\n:  This  office  initiated  a series  of  coiTespondence  last  May  15, 
regirding  imhlic-health  prohlem.s  in  this  coiimuinity  and  particularly  the  lack 
of  idequate  medical  personnel  and  facilities  to  properly  care  for  the  civilian 
ixq  nlation  in  this  area.  This  letter  is  to  report  that  the  medical  service  re- 
cen  ly  made  effective  by  the  Public  Health  Service  is  operating  efficiently  and 
sat  sfactorily  and  thus  ftir  is  meeting  the  needs  of  this  organization  quite 
adt  piately. 

n ollice  and  living  quarters,  which  seem  to  he  <tuite  satisfactory,  for  a 
dentist  and  a phy.sician  have  been  made  available  bj  this  head<iuarters  in  a 
Fe(  eral  I Ionising"  project  adjacent  to  the  reservation.  It  appears  from  the 
his  ory  of  this  jiroject  thus  far  that  the  staff  presently  assigned  might  be 
adt-iuiite  for  normal  conditions.  It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  there  will 
he  imes  of  epidemic  and  other  times  when  the  work  may  be  in  excess  of  what 
cai  he  handled  by  this  limited  staff. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the  selection  of  the  present  physician  and 
the  pre».sent  dentist  was  well  made  and  that  both  are  well  qualified  for  the 
ass  gnment.  This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  a representative  number  of 
patients  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this  service  and  whose  opinions  have 
het  n .solicited.  The.se  opinions  have  been  unanimously  commendatory  of  these 
offi  ‘ers. 

I his  service  is  esiiecially  appreciated  by  this  command  for  the  reasons  that — 
(u)  The  military  medical  .staff  is  barely  adequate  for  the  military  require- 
me  Its;  (h)  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  encourage  nwes.sary  civilian  eni- 
ph:  rees  to  live  in  this  community  while  medical  supervision  was  not  within 
rereh;  and,  (c)  the  danger  to  this  command  of  an  epidemic  outside  the  reserva- 
tio  I has  been  a source  of  considerable  concern. 

' 'his  medical  service  is  most  definitely  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
mcat.  and  it  is  hopiHl  that  it  may  be  continued  throughout  the  emergency. 

' 'hanking  you  for  your  consideration  of  and  action  in  this  matter,  1 am 
Sincerely  yours, 

GR-VNDISON  G.^RDNIiR, 

Brigadier  General,  United  States  Arnnj,  Commanding. 


Senator  Millikin.  Is  this  doctor  a part  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ic(  ? 

Dr,  MorNTix.  He  is  a Keserve  officer  in  the  United  States  Public 
H-alth  Service  who  has  been  assigned  to  Valpariso,  Fla.,  to  conduct 
th » work  described. 

Senator  Millikin.  Does  he  have  a duty  pay  status  at  present  ? 
br.  Mountin.  His  entire  income  conies  from  the  Public  Health 


Sd'vice.  . . 1 • • 0 

Senator  Millikin.  Does  he  keep  the  fees  coming  in,  as  a physician  < 

Dr.  Mountin.  No;  they  go  to  the  local  health  department  and  are 
us  jd  to  augment  the  service  and  not  to  pay  his  salary. 

E have  one  more  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Valpariso  which  I should 
like  to  read.  It  is  very  short. 

Senator  Millikin.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Mountin  (reading) . 


II(  n.  Tom  Pariun, 

Surgeon  General,  United  State.<i  Puhlic  Health  Serriee. 

Di-:ab  kiR : I have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  the  first  month’s  report 

of  Dr.  Furstenberg. 

Pogether  with  a number  of  citizens  of  this  area,  I have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  our  Bay  Area  Health  Center. 

Po  a little,  isolated  area,  whose  growth  has  mushroomed  to  three  times  its 
no  ;'mal  size,  this  health  center  has  been  a Godsend. 

Vlind  you.  Dr.  Parran,  our  closest  doctors  have  been  20  miles  and  our  best 
onjs  50  miles.  Because  of  this  many  civil  workers  have  gone  to  other  centers 
fo  work. 
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Today,  in  the  capalile  hands  of  Dr.  Furstenberg  and  Dr.  Evans,  our  health 
worries' are  greatly  decreased.  There  is.  however,  room  lor  more  such  service. 

1 hope  YOU  will  excuse  this  interference,  but  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
attitude  of  this  bay  area,  I can't  refrain  from  expressing  the  sincere  appreciation 
of  our  area  for  your  health  service. 

Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Kuc’kfx,  Mayor. 

Senator  Millikin.  How  does  he  spell  his  name  { 

Dr.  ISIouNTiN.  R-u-c-k-e-1. 

There  are  three  other  communities  *and  perhaps  I could  save  time 
by  inserting  these  in  the  record,  or  I can  read  them,  as  you  choose. 

Senator  Millikin.  I think  we  are  very  much  interested  in  your  tes- 
timony, Dr.  Mountin,  and  would  prefer  to  have  you  read  them. 

Dr.  Mountin.  The  second  community  I would  cite  is  Norfolk,  Va., 
one  of  the  most  vital  communities  in  the  country  from  the  standpoint 
of  shipbuilding,  shipping,  and  military  training. 

Here  the  situation  "was  somewhat  different,  Norfolk  has  almost 
doubled  its  jiojnilation  in  the  last  2 years,  and  during  this  period  the 
number  of  physicians  has  been  reduced  from  135  to  100. 

One  hospitid  in  the  citv  is  authorized  to  operate  the  city’s  emergency 
service,  and  during  1941  handled  an  average  of  1,500  emergency  cases 

a month.  t i 

In  1942,  faced  with  a still  heavier  case  load  and  lack  of  medical 

personnel,  the  hospital  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  services 
without  help  from  some  source.  Two  reserve  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  therefore  detailed  to  the  State  health  department 
for  assignment  to  the  hospital.  These  two  physicians,  a man  and  a 
woman,  are  now  conducting  this  emergency  sei'A'ice  which  means  so 
much  to  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  and,  indeed,  to  the  Nation  as  a whole. 

The  procedure  incidental  to  clearance  of  these  assignments  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  I described  in  connection  with  the  Val- 
paraiso project,  although  the  time  involved  was  soniewhat  less.  Tlie 
doctors  assigned  to  Norfolk  are  also  paid  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
In  this  instance,  no  fees  are  collected  from  patients,  since  the  emer- 
gency is  financed  in  part  by  the  city  and  in  part  by  the  hospital. 

I should  like  to  read  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  suiierin- 
tendent  of  the  hospital  and  addressed  to  the  State  health  officer  of 
Virginia,  if  I may  read  it. 

Senator  IMillikin.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you,  sir. 

Dr.  ISIouNTAiN.  The  letter  read : 

Hospitai,  of  St.  Vinoicnt  )>k  Pavl. 

Aorfollc,  Va.,  November  21,  1942. 

Dr.  I.  C.  Biggin, 

State  Health  Commissioner,  Richmond.  Va. 

My  Devr  Dr.  Biggin:  I want  to  let  yon  know  how  imicli  we  appreciate  your 
interest,  efforts,  and  succe.ss  in  securing  medical  aid  for  our  emergency  room. 
The  two  Public  Health  Service  doctors  whom  you  sent  are  doing  very  well. 
They  seem  quite  interested  in  the  work,  feeling  (liat  it  will  prepare  them  to  be 
of  greater  help  in  time  of  casualties.  They  both  fit  into  the  institutional  life, 
and  I believe  we  are  all  going  to  beinffit  by  their  assistance. 

Again  thanking  you.  Dr.  Biggin,  and  asking  God  to  bless  you  in  your  noble 
work.  I am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Sister  Inez,  .Administrator. 

The  third  community  is  Willow  Run,  near  Yjisilanti,  Mich.  This 
is  the  site  of  the  Ford  bomber  plant,  which  is  now  entering  the  produc- 
tion stage,  and  which  will  ultimately  employ  some  100,000  workers  on 
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3 ; hifts.  Tlie  residents  of  Willow  Run  lacked  any  form  of  dental  serv- 
ic  -,  and  all  attempts  to  attract  a dentist  to  the  commiinity  have  failed. 

Finally,  the  State  health  department  agreed  to  furnish  one  of  its  mo- 
bi  e dental  units  if  the  Public  Health  Service  would  supply  the  dentist. 
Ii  this  instance,  I am  happy  to  say,  most  of  the  necessary  clearances 
w *re  obtained  with  a minimum  of  delay,  possibly  because  a dentist 
ra  ther  than  a physician  was  involved.  A Public  Health  Service  dental 
of  icer  is  now  on  duty  at  Willow  Run. 

Senator  Milltkix.  May  I asji  where  you  got  the  dentist,  from  what 

St  ate  ? 

Dr.  Mountix.  I can  supply  that  information  for  the  record,  but  I 
ck  not  have  it  in  mind  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Millikix.  Is  it  your  impression  that  you  got  him  from  some 
St  ate  other  than  the  State  of  IVIichigan  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  That  is  my  impression,  although  I would  have  to  check 

oi  that. 

The  fourth  and  last  community  I shall  mention  is  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  situation  here,  in  some  respects,  is  rather  similar  to  that  of 
Xorfolk,  Va.  Mobile  is  an  important  industrial  center  Avhich  has 
urdergone  a rapid  increase  in  population  and  loss  of  a large  propor- 
ti(  n of  its  physicians.  The  present  ratio  of  physicians  to  population 
in  the  city  and  vicinity  is  about  1 to  2,500.  Most^  authorities  agree  that 
thi  ratio* should  not  fall  below  1 to  1,500  if  adequate  service  is  to  be 
nr  lintained. 

Df  the  91  physicians  remaining  in  Mobile  County,  26  are  over  60 
ye  »rs  of  age.  Besides  most  of  the  jdiysicians  are  located  in  the  city 
of  Mobile,  rather  than  in  the  outlying  communities  where  the  majority 
of  the  war  workers  reside. 

For  example,  in  the  town  of  Chickasaw,  6 miles  from  Mobile,  2 
dc  etors  serve  a population  of  10,000.  Nevertheless,  the  Mobile  County 
M'dical  Society  believes  that  the  situation  is  not  critical  enough  to 
Wi  rrant  the  importation  of  outside  physicians  to  care  for  the  general 
pi  blic.  The  medical  society  is  willing  to  haye  doctors  imported,  if 
ne;*essary,  to  provide  on-the-job  medical  services  for  workers  in  the 
loi  al  shipyards. 

The  Alabama  Dry  Dock  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  operating  under  con- 
tracts with  the  Maritime  Commission,  employs  22,000  men  and  has 
or  ly  1 plant  physician. 

The  company  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  find  additional  physi- 
cii.ns,  but  has  been  unable  to  do  so.  The  State  health  officer,  recog- 
ni  dug  the  urgent  need  and  being  unable  to  meet  it  through  channels 
available  in  Alabama,  requested  the  Public  Health  Service  to  detail 
tvo  medical  officers  to  the  State  health  department  for  assignment  to 
th  > shipyard. 

riie  Public  Health  Service  decided  that  this  was  a meritorious  case 
ai  d proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  shipbuilding  company  should  pay  the  local 
he  alth  department  an  amount  equal  to  the  salaries  of  the  two  medical 
officers.  The  money  avas  then  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
ai  xiliary  personnel  and  equipment,  and  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
se  vice. 

The  Public  Health  Service  considers  this  a logical  and  feasible  solu- 
ti(  n of  the  problem.  Final  action  in  Mobile,  however,  has  lieen  post- 
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poned  pending  apjiroval  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — that  is,  our 
own  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  procedure  I have  described,  namely,  utilizing  the  services  of 
commissioned  personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  overcoming  many  of  the  factors  which  hinder  the  relocation 
of  ))hysicians  to  areas  where  they  are  now  so  badly  needed. 

Briefly,  the  most  important  of  these  factors  are : 

Mi  q'lip  PVTipimp  involvpd  in  niovimi-  to  a new  location  and  .settimr 


up  an  office. 

(2)  Uncertainty  with  regard  to  income  in  the  new  location. 

(3)  Lack  of  public  recognition  that  the  doctor  is  performing  an 
important  war  task. 

(4)  State  laws  which  prevent  a doctor  from  practicing  in  a State 
unless  he  possesses  a license  from  that  State. 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  doctor  may  be  more  than  busy  in  his  own 
community,  and  is  therefore  justifiably  leluctant  to  desert  the  patients 


who  depend  on  him  far  care. 

Since  the  Public  Health  Service  pays  the  transportation  expens^ 
of  the  doctor  and  his  family,  arranges  the  matter  of  office  and  clinic 
space  with  the  local  health  agency,  and  pi-ovides  a regular  salary, 
the  financial  problem  is  automatically  solved. 

Secondly,  as  an  officer  of  the  Service,  the  doctor  wears  a uniform 
and  enjoys  rank  commensurate  with  that  of  an  oflicer  in  the  Army  or 
Navy.  This  gives  him  a definite,  recognizable  status  as  an  important 
contributor  to  the  war  effort.  As  Federal  officers  detailed  to  State 


health  departments  for  duties  within  the  scope  of  the  dejaartment’s 
authority,  the  Public  Health  Service  officers  so  far  assigned  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  licensure  restrictions. 

There  are  also  other  advantages.  For  example,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  having  the  over-all  interest  of  the  Nation  in  mind,  can  select 
its  recruits  from  areas  not  already  depleted  of  medical  personnel. 

The  Service  is  also  in  a position  to  select  from  its  ranks  the  par- 
ticular type  of  practitioner  needed  in  a certain  locality.  Furthermore, 
since  the  Service  commissions  only  physicians  with  high  professional 
qualification,  control  is  maintained  over  the  quality  of  service  pro- 
vided to  the  community. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  care  is  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  patients’  need  rather  than  ability  to  pay.  Another  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  once  the  professional  personnel  is  sup- 
plied, a nucleus  is  provided  around  which  the  community  can  muster 
whatever  auxiliary  resources  it  possesses  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Nursing  service,  office  and  clinic  quarters,  and  equipment  have  been 
provided  gladly  in  each  instance  so  far.  But  before  this  can  be  done 
the  pivot  of  tlae  organization — the  doctor — must  be  available. 

The  plan  I have  outlined  may  not  be  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  med- 
ical-manpower shortage.  It  is  possible  that  more  drastic  measures 
such  as  compulsory  selection  and  redistribution  of  physicians  may  be 
needed  eventually.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I believe  that  the  plan 
now  in  effect  in  a few  localities  should  be  given  a fair  trial.  There  is 


nothing  revolutionary  about  it.  It  does  not  require  the  creation  of  a 
new  agency  or  the  development  of  new  procedures.  It  is  a method 
of  meeting  a grave  emergency  through  existing  channels.  All  that  the 
Public  Healtii  Service  needs  to  put  it  into  effect  on  a sufficiently  large 
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sr  lie  is  wider  authority  to  proceed  and  the  fi  nds  to  implement  th& 
]>i  ugram. 

So  far  neither  suflieient  authority  nor  funds  have  been  i)rovided 
fo ; lar^e-scale  application  of  such  a program.  In  the  absence  of 
sp  ecific  directiA’es  from  the  President  or  Congress,  the  Public  Health 
Si  rvice  has  pi’oceeded  to  give  relief  to  a ftnv  sorely  pressed  com- 
m mities  in  accordance  with  its  established  ]U)licv  of  aiding  State 
lualth  departments  in  the  exercise  of  functions  vital  to  the  public 
he  dth.  dhis  procedure  has  proven  both  cumb<*rsome  and  slow.  Ac- 
ti<  n is  predicated  uj)on  too  many  clearances,  and  the  delay  involved 
is  not  suited  to  the  emergency  nature  of  the  problem. 

It  is  true  that  certain  steps  have  been  taken  to  overcome  some  of 
tlmse  difficulties.  On  September  IG,  15)42,  the  responsibility  for  the 
pinvision  of  personnel  for  the  medical  care  of  civilians  was  placed 
w th  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Servke  by  direction  of  tlie 

ar  Manpower  Commission.  On  October  IT  the  Directing  Board 
of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  approved  an  amended 
St  itement  of  principles  relative  to  medical  sei'vice  in  critical  areas. 
1 lis  statement  outlines  the  responsibilities  of  the  agencies  involved 
ai  d indicates  the  courses  of  action  to  be  followed.  A copy  of  the 
st;  tement  is  submitted  hereAvitli. 

Senator  Mieliktn.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

Dr,  Mouxtix.  Thank  you. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

AiruavTioN  of  Pkixcipi.e&  Relativf  to  Mfiucai,  StRvicK  ix  Ckitioat.  Arius 

(Revision  of  the  application  of  the  principles  appiTned  by  the  directing  board 
an  I the  War  Manpower  Coniniission  relative  to  medic  il  service  in  critical  areas 
tbit  were  approved  by  the  directing  b(»ard.  September  20,  11)42.) 

3n  August  29,  1942,  the  directing  hoard  of  tlie  Procurement  and  Assignment 
S(  rvice  adopted  certain  tentative  procedures  in  a program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
providing  medical  services  in  critical  areas.  This  memorandum  is  an  outline 
of  metluKls  for  the  application  of  those  princii»les. 

The  paragraph  numbers  in  this  memorandum  refer  to  the  numbered  para- 
gr  iphs  in  the  Board's  memorandum  of  August  21).  (Appendix  I attached.) 

l.  A consultant  to  work  with  State  chairman  of  th*^  Ijrocurement  and  assign- 
m-'iit  service  ciuiimittees  on  the  problem  of  providing  medical  service  in  critical 
ai  VIS  has  been  appointed,  and  it  is  exi>ected  that  additional  personnel  will  be 
m de  available  as  required. 

(I.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  already  studied  the  needs 
fo’  medical  services  in  many  critical  areas;  the  continueii  cooi>eration  of  the 
Pi  hlic  Health  Service  in  determining  needs  in  other  areas  is  nssiu'ed. 

HI.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  obtain  fundamental  information  concern- 
in  X more  than  1(K)  selected  areas,  located  in  38  States,  jii  which  critical  shortages 
ar^  suspected.  An  analysis  of  the  information  obtained  from  these  areas  will  be 
mule  and  presented  to  the  directing  board  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Based 
u\  on  the  results  of  these  inquiries,  plans  and  metlKuIs  will  be  established  to  make 
fit  !d  surveys  where  indicated.  These  surveys  will  be  made  by  the  qualified  per- 
Sfi  inel  most  readily  available  in  order  to  expedite  their  accomplishment.  Advan- 
ta  ze  will  be  taken  of  the  offers  made  by  representatives  of  the  United  States  Public 
H vilth  Service  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  utilize  their  field  personnel  when 
ntedtvl.  A large  numbt'r  of  areas  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 
in  mediately  above  have  been  reported  as  critical,  but  it  is  emphasized  that  there 
is  not  necessarily  an  acute  need  for  medical  personnel  in  every  community  that 
hfs  grown  rapidly  as  a result  of  increased  industrial  or  military  activity. 

IV.  Conference  with  State  and  corps  area  chairmen  of  the  iii'ocureinent  and 
a.^dgnnient  service  and  local  public  health  and  medical  organizations  will  be  post- 
p<  tied  until  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  several  local  problems  is  at 
hi5  nd. 
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V.  A general  impiiry  will  be  directed  to  the  procurement  and  as.signment  service 
cbairimui  in  each  of  the  States  asking  them  to  report  concerning  the  adeipiacies 
and  availability  of  medical  personnel  and  facilities  within  their  State,  with  specific 
reference  to  areas  in  their  State  where  nie<lical-care  shortages  are  believed  to  exist 
(appendix  II,  attached).  Based  upon  the  replies  received  from  the  State  chair- 
men, in  response  to  this  general  inquiry,  more  specific  information  will  he  sought 
concerning  particular  commtmities.  This  additional  information  will  be  derived 
from  a quesrionnaire  (appendix  III,  attached)  and  field  studies  when  indicated. 

VI.  The  proposals  to  meet  the  various  medical-care  needs  that  were  contained 
in  the  hoard’s  memorandum  of  August  29  will  he  presented  to  the  State  chairmen 
as  possible  solutions  to  local  problems  after  more  detailed  information  concerning 
circumstances  is  obtained,  and  the  State  chairman  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  judgment  relative  to  the  problems  presented. 

VII.  Whenever  surveys  of  critical  areas  are  made  conference  will  be  held  with 
the  chairman  of  the  State  medical  and  dental  procurement  and  assignment  service 
committees,  State  and  local  health  ollicials,  representatives  of  State  and  local 
medical  organizations,  and  the  representatives  of  other  agencies  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  medical  care. 

Vlir.  The  responsibility  for  tlie  provision  of  persunnel  for  the  medical  care 
of  civilians  has  been  placed  with  the  procurement  and  assignment  service  by 
the  War  Manpower  Conimi.ssion.  To  meet  this  responsii)ility  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  each  State  procurement  and  assignment  chairman  to  organize 
an  advisory  committee.  This  committee  sluflild  include  the  State  chairman  for 
physicians’of  the  procurement  and  aSsigtnnent  service,  as  chairman  ex  otticio; 
the  State  chairman  for  dentists  of  the  procurement  and  as.signment  service;  one 
representative  of  each  from  the  State  health  department,  the  State  medical 
society,  the  State  dental  society,  the  State  medical  examining  hoard,  the  State 
director  of  selective  service,  labor,  and  management;  as  well  as  individuals  or 
representatives  of  other  groups  and  agencies  who  should  be  able  to  give  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  presented.  The  function  of  this  advisory  commitu^e 
will  be  to  consider  recommendations  proposed  as  solutions  to  problems  tf  medi- 


cal 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  iie<‘ds  by  the 
utilization  of  resources  and  personnel  available  in  the  State.  In  those  instanct^ 
when  resources  and  personnel  within  the  State  are  insntlicient,  this  committee 
will  consider  and  I’ecommend  means  for  obtaining  outside  aid.  If  Federal  aid 
is  requested  for  the  provision  of  medical  care,  such  requests  should  b*‘  sub- 
mitted by  the  appropriate  olheial  State  agency  to  the  appropriate  Ft^deral  agency. 
This  would,  in  most  instances,  he  from  the  State  Health  Department  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Simultaneously,  the  State  ]>rocurement 
and  assignment  service  chairmen  should  forward  to  the  directing  hoard  of  the 
procurement  and  assignment  service  his  report  at  this  request,  with  his  recom- 
mendation. It  is  agreed  that  before  taking  action  on  the  official  request  of  the 
State  health  department,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  c(nisult 
with  the  central  office  of  the  procurement  and  assignment  service.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  in  cases  where  either  the  iirocnreinent  and  assignment  service  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  receive  direct  requests  from  State  agencies  for  aid 
they  will  consult  with  each  other  before  taking  action. 

TX.  As  a part  of  the  studies,  inquiries  will  bo  ma'.le  as  to  what  specialized 
personnel  will  he  required  for  carrying  out  recommendations  submitted,  and 
insofar  as  ix)ssible  State  committees  will  be  advised  as  to  how  and  from  where 
that  i>ersonnel  may  he  made  available. 

X.  The  subject  of  paragraph  X in  the  board’s  memorandum  of  August  29 
is  cf>vered  by  paragraph  VIII  in  this  memorandum. 

XT.  Data  and  information  gathered  during  studies  made  by  the  procurement 
and  assignment  service  and  i)orsonnel  f*oo]><M‘ating  with  it  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Ft'deral  agencies  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  provision 
of  civilian  medical  care. 

XII.  Periodic  nnmioranda  will  be  distributed  to  State  and  corps  area  chair- 
men of  the  procnrtmient  and  assignment  service,  and  repi>rts  and  recommenda- 
tions will  he  submitted  to  the  directing  board. 


Dr.  Mountin.  With  this  statement  the  procurement  and  assipi- 
ment  servi^-e  <rives  recognition  to  tlie  course  of  action  already  taken 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  communities  I have  mentioned 
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ai  il  establishes  a similar  pattern  for  meetinjj  the  problem  in  other 
ai  ?as. 

It  jirovides  that  the  Public  Health  Ser\ice  iiersonnel  shall  still  be 
utilized  only  as  a last  I’esort  when  other  methods  have  failed.  The 
same  })relnninarv  aeu'eements  and  clearances  are  required,  but  it  is 
h(  jied  that  the  specific  enunciation  of  the  ]irocedur('s  to  be,  followed 
w 11  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the  amount  of  time  involved.  Whether 
oi  not  this  clarification  of  procedure  will  enable  sufficiently  prompt 
attion  in  the  future,  time  and  experience  alone  will  tell. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  we  assume  that  this  formulation  of  principles 
w 11  ]u-oduce  the  desired  results,  the  Public  Health  Service  does  not 
IK  w have  funds  to  provide  such  services  on  a scale  commensurate 
w th  the  need.  Before  this  can  be  done,  a substantial  appropriation 
w 11  have  to  be  made  to  enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to  supply 
tl :e  doctors  as  well  as  to  provide  certain  auxiliary  services  designed 
tc  relieve  the  doctors  of  rouline  duties  and  thus  permit  maximum 
ulilization  of  their  skills.  It  is  my  opinion  that  employment  of  ap- 
pi  oximately  1,000  professional  persons,  includino:  physicians,  den- 
ti  ;ts.  and  nurses,  would  serve  to  initiate  the  program  and  relieve  the 
si  nation  in  tho.se  communities  now  suffering  acutely  from  a shortage 
ot  medical  care.  As  I have  stated,  this  ]^er-:onnel  was  formed  in 
nuclei  around  which  the  communities  themselves  would  supply  the 
a(  ditional  facilities  requiretl. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  if  funds  were  made  available  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  this  purpose,  the  Government,  either  by  legisla- 
tive act  or  Executive  order,  would  give  the  Public  Health  Service 
cl  *ar-cut  directives  and  authority  to  carry  out  the  program  with  the 
minimum  delay  and  without  the  protracted  n<‘gotiations  which  have 
b<  en  deemed  advisable  up  to  this  time. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  whenever  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ic?  has  been  given  clear-cut  directives  and  funds  to  perform  any  task, 
most  of  the  obstacles  which  previously  a.ssumed  large  proportions 
hi  ve  had  a tendency  to  resolve  themselves. 

Moreover,  I believe  that  when  legal  responsibility  for  a task  has 
b'en  delegated  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  we  have  always  per- 
f(  nned  the  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress. 

In  closing,  I think  I .should  point  out  to  the  committee  that  medical 
C{  re  has  never  been  well  distributed  in  this  (ountry.  Even  during 
tl  e {)eriod  of  peace-time  })rosperity,  a large  part  of  our  population  goes 
without  mediciil  care  or  is  inadequately  served.  Obviously,  during  a 
ti  ne  like  the  present,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  level  off  the 

iiks  of  need  in  those  areas  which  are  vital  to  ])rosecution  of  the  war. 

This  much,  however,  we  can  and  must  do  in  the  interest  of  national 
St  curitjv 

Senator  Millikin.  Doctor,  how  much  money  would  be  required  for 
tl  e fiscal  })eriod  to  make  an  initial  .start  with  l,(i00  doctors,  and  others? 

Dr.  Mountin’.  Roughly,  I would  say  $4,000  per  individual — ^$5,000 
pi'r  individual  which  would  be  $5,000,000. 

Now,  I wish  to  state  at  this  point  that  that  is  an  a.ssumption,  and  the 
n imber  of  people  I have  given  is  more  or  less  of  a curbstone  judgment 
ai  to  what  would  be  a reasonable  sbu’t. 

This  is  something  which  is  difficult  to  budgt't  because  we  have  not 
sv  rveyed  fill  the  areas.  The  situations  are  changing,  and  we  would 
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jirobfilily  have  to  come  back  during  the  year  for  an  additional  fund, 
but  I think  tluit  would  give  us  fi  start. 

Semitor  Millikin.  You  are  not  able,  due  to  the  reasons  vou  have 

ft 

given,  to  estimate  how  large  an  organization  might  ultimately  develop 
out  of  thfit  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  I woidd  not  be  able  to  estimate  that,  right  at  the 
moment. 

As  time  goes  on,  and  after  we  have  had  the  experience  of.  say,  3 to  G 
months  with  this  program,  on  an  expanded  scale,  perhaps  we  would 
be  in  position  to  give  a fair  estimate  of  what  the  ultimate  size  would 
be,  and  that  would  be  on  the  further  assumption  that  someone  could 
tell  us  when  the  war  Avould  be  over  and  what  would  be  the  further 
drain  on  medical  manpower. 

Senator  Millikin.  What  is  the  present  size  of  your  active 
personnel  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  On  this  work? 

Senator  Millikin.  In  vour  whole  service  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  I am  unable  to  give  you  that,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  How  many  Reserve  officers  have  you,  who  have 
not  been  called  to  active  dutv  ? 

Dr.  Mountin’.  I do  not  have  those  figures  in  mv  mind,  but  I will 

ft/ 

be  glad  to  provide  them  for  the  record. 

Senator  Millikin.  I think  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Mountin’.  The  number  of  Resei’\’e  officers  not  called  ? 

Senator  Miixikin.  Yes;  and  that  leads  me  to  the  question:  Do  you 
think  you  could  get  the  personnel  that  you  needed  to  make  your  start 
on  a voluntarv  basis  ? 

Dr.  Mountin’.  I would  say  to  date  our  experience  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  in  securing  personnel.  I think  that  we  could  secure  that 
number,  whether  we  could  continue  to  go  on  forever  on  that  basis,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  I am  unable  to  say,  but  I believe  we  could 
secure  the  number  that  I have  indicated,  under  these  conditions. 

Senator  Miixikin.  Is  there  any  conflict  between  the  plans  that  you 
have  outlined  and  the  established  medical  organizations? 

Dr.  Mountin.  This  is  being  worked  out  in  accordance  with  this 
agreement  which  I have  just  submitted  for  the  record,  and,  in  general, 
they  agree  to  it  because  it  is  being  worked  out  in  accordance  with  their 
plans. 

Now  there  may  be  individual  and  local  differences,  but  basicallv  the 
program  so  far  has  their  general  approval. 

Senator  Millikin.  Would  you  mind  stating  again  who  were  the  - 
parties  to  that  agreement  ? 

Dr.  IMountin.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Senator  Millikin.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Medical  Association  to- 
ward this  plan?  Has  it  been  discussed,  for  example,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  It  has  been  discussed,  yes,  sir;  before  the  boards  and 
approved  by  the  governing  board  and  also  discussed  with  the  war 
participation  committee  and  approved. 

Senator  Millikin.  By  the  governing  board — is  there  a higher  rank- 
ing board  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  They  function  as  a board  of  directors,  although  the 
house  of  delegates  is  the  supreme  board,  and  between  meetings  this 
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1h  :ml  functions,  and  I may  say  that  in  each  instance  we  have  cleared 
tills  matter  with  the  State  metlical  society,  State  licensing  board,  pro- 
ci  rement  and  assignment  committee  of  the  State  health  departments, 
ai  d various  authorizing  agencies. 

Senator  Miixiiax.  It  would  he  helpful,  of  course,  if  there  were 
111  iform  State  laws  for  the  qualifications  of  a jdiysician  in  any  juris- 
di  ‘tion.  would  it  not? 

Dr.  IVIouNTiN.  So  far,  when  these  people  go  in  as  officers  of  the 
P ihlic  Health  Service  the  question  of  licensure  has  not  been  raised 
ai  (.1  some  arrangement  has  been  made.  They  have  been  given  a tempo- 
rsry  license  to  |>ractice  and  have  been  regarded  as  carrying  on  a 
F ‘deral  function;  in  other  words,  it  has  not  been  a problem  so  far. 

Senator  ]Millikin.  The  suggestion  has  bt^en  made,  and  I think  per- 
In  ps  with  some  weight,  that  even  though  you  may  be  able  to  bring  a 
piactitioner  into  some  locality  under  an  arrangement  of  that  kind, 
ytt  there  would  be  some  fundamental  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
tl  e arrangement  which  might  leave  a doctor  exposed  to  a lot  of  trouble, 
ai  d that  was  primarily  why  I asked  the  question  as  to  Avhether  or  not 
it  would  not  be  better  if  we  had  uniform  State  hnvs  that  would  com- 
jVetely  validate  the  position  of  a foreign  phj’sician  which  the  Public 
H ealth  Service  brought  in. 

Dr.  ISIouNTiN.  In  a general  way,  I would  say  yes,  sir,  but  so  far  it 
In  s not  been  a problem. 

Senator  Millikix.  This  plan,  of  course,  Avould  be  intended  to  end  at 
tl  e end  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Mouxtin.  Oh,  certainly. 

Dr.  IVeber.  Doctor,  as  I understand  it,  the  Public  Health  Service 
h IS  made  a number  of  surveys  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war — ■ 
a;  a matter  of  fact,  prior  to  the  war  also — of  the  need  of  the  various 
ai  eas  for  community  facilities,  and  later  made  surveys  of  the  needs 
o those  communities  for  doctors  and  dentists,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Mountix.  There  have  been  some  400  general — what  Ave  call 
reconnaissance — surveys  of  war  areas.  They  are  surveys  of  a very 
1)  oad  general  character.  They  include  needs  for  public  health  services 
ii  general ; health  and  sanitation  facilities  in  a broad  way ; hospitals 
and  medical  care,  in  some  of  these  communities;  and,  in  some  of  them, 
SI  lisequently  a more  detailed  survey  has  been  made  for  medical  care, 
a id  so  forth,  on  a selective  basis,  or  in  response  to  a request  for  a more 
d ‘tailed  survey. 

Dr.  Weber.*  I realize  that  the  Public  Health  Service  has  not  had 
ai  lequate  funds,  but  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  conclusions  of  some 
o ■ the  surveys  that  were  made,  two  in  particular,  dated  January  6 and 
F ebruary  2, 1942,  almost  a year  ago;  now,  on  the  survey  of  the  Union 
C enter  ordnance  plant,  you  concluded 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  IWiat  was  that  town? 

Dr.  Weber.  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  Your  conclusions  wei’e : 

There  is  potentially  an  extremely  serious  situation  around  the  Union  Center 
oidnance  plant  with  regard  to  physicians’  services  and  hospitalization. 

Then  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  conclusions  it  says : 

• * * and  it  will  be  imperative  that  at  least  three  or  four  physicians  and  some 

d<  ntists  be  established  in  offices  in  or  clo.se  to  the  housing  project. 
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Xow,  has  the  Public  Health  Service  been  able  to  do  anything  about 
that  situation  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  AVe  have  not  done  anything  specifically  with  respect 
to  supplying  medical  per.sonnel  to  that  area. 

However,  it  is  entirely  possible  that,  having  called  attention  to  the 
opportunity  for  medical  care  in  that  area,  physicians  may  have  moved 
in  there,  either  on  their  own  account  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service. 

I am  not  informed  on  the  precise  situation  in  that  community. 

Dr.  Weber.  Doctor,  would  you  mind  if  I run  through  about  10  or  12 
of  these  ? I imagine  that  I will  get  the  same  answer  perhaps. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  You  will  get  about  the  same  answer;  yes. 

Senator  Millikix.  Go  right  ahead  and  run  through  them,  because 
3"ou  might  strike  pay  dirt. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  I will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  I know  about  that,  but, 
as  I say,  I imagine  the  answer  will  be  the  same. 

Dr.  Weber.  Well,  first,  as  to  Waynesville,  Mo.,  which  includes  Fort 
Leonard  Wood — in  your  conclusions  you  say: 

This  area  requires  more  physicians,  dentists,  and  hospital  beds.  The  survey 
show's  an  extreme  shortage  of  active  physicians  under  05  years  of  age.  The 
ratio  of  1 pliysician  to  2,S(X)  persons  in  the  3 surrounding  counties  will  indicate 
this  need. 

Then  you  .say  that  AAhiynesville  has  a ratio  of  1 to  2.500  jiersons; 
Pula.ski  County,  a ratio  of  1 to  3,500  persons;  Rollo  City,  a ratio  of 
1 to  1,300  persons;  Phelps  County,  a ratio  of  1 to  2.800  persons;  Leba- 
non City,  a ratio  of  1 to  1,300  persons;  and  Laclede  County  has  a ratio 
of  1 to  2.800  persons. 

Do  you  know  what  has  been  done  about  that  in  that  area  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  I could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Mieeikix.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  physicians  might  be  rather  unreliable,  because  out 
of,  shall  we  say,  five  physicians  reported  in  a particular  community, 
there  may  be  three  of  them  badly  over  age  or  suffering  from  disabili- 
ties of  their  own,  and  maybe  the  other  two  are  not  entirely  competent 
and  the  moral  being  that  that  sort  of  statistics  is  unreliable  ? 

Do  you  go  along  with  that? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  not  all  physicians  are  equally 
competent  any  more  than  all  engineers  and  lawyers  or  any  other  pro- 
fessional men  are  equally  competent.  There  is  the  usual  variation 
among  physicians  that  we  have  among  mankind  in  general,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  physicians’  efficiency,  or  a particular  physician’s 
effectiveness,  in  tei-ms  of  calls,  begins  to  decrease  around  about  50  years 
and  tapers  off  at  quite  a marked  rate. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  tliat  for  certain  types  of  office  practice  he 
is  not  perfectly  fit  and  capable  or  that  his  clinical  judgment  may  not 
be  just  as  good  as  it  always  was,  but  for  just  the  output  of  energy,  he 
is  not  what  he  used  to  be. 

Senator  Millikix.  So,  if  you  had  1 doctor  to  2,800  people,  depend- 
ing on  his  years,  and  so  forth,  you  might  actually  have  what  you  say 
to  be  one-half  of  a doctor  for  2,800  people  ? " 

Dr,  Mouxtix.  In  a statistical  sene;  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Wfjier.  You  might  say.  Senator,  that  these  reports  indicate  the 
age  problem. 
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Here,  in  conclusion,  on  Choteau,  Okla.,  the  Oldahoma  ordnance  plant, 

Dll  have  8 physicians  in  that  comity — 5 are  oier  60  years  of  age,  1 is 
8 ) years  old,  and  the  ratio  figures  1 physician  per  4,400  persons — and 
t lere  are  4 dentists  in  the  county,  which  gives  a ratio  of  1 dentist  per 
8 750  persons. 

Your  conclusions  read : 

More  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  are  badly  needed  and  means  must  be  found 
t(  provide  financial  return  sufl5cient  to  attract  these  men  into  this  extremely  needy 
d ‘tense  community. 

Has  the  Public  Health  Service  done  anything  about  that  situation? 

Dr.  Mountix.  Not  in  respect  to  medical  personnel.  I might  object 
to  that  and  say  that  we  have  no  appropriation  for  this  type  of  work, 
lilt  we  felt  as  though  we  ought  to  begin  and,  if*I  might  say,  acquire 
s )ine  experience  in  seeing  how  the  thing  could  be  done,  so  we  merely 
11  sed  some  of  our  regular  funds  for  these  very  limited  areas  to  carry  on 
a sort  of  pilot  installation,  so  to  speak,  and  find  out  how  we  could  or 

V ould  do  those  things  if  we  had  some  money  and  somebody  with  the 
p roper  authority  wanted  something  done. 

Dr.  Weber.  1 would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  your  survey  of 
(•range,  Tex.,  in  which  the  ratio  of  physicians  is  1 to  4,000  persons, 
a ad  dentists  1 to  5,600  persons. 

Has  anything  been  done  about  that  situation  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Not  with  respect  to  physicians  or  dentists  to  carry  on 
t le  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

I might  correct  the  previous  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  some  of 
t le  communities — I do  not  have  the  figures — we  have  assigned  physi- 
c ans,  engineers,  and  nurses  to  carry  on  general  public  health  and  sani- 
t ition  activities  but  not  to  carry  on  or  to  perform  general  medical 
s ‘I'vice,  and  I recall  that  for  a time — I am  not  sure  whether  they  are  still 
t lere  now — but  we  had  a public  health  officer  in  the  Camp  Leonard 

7 ood  area. 

When  I answered  your  earlier  question,  I assumed  you  to  be  talking 
a aout  physicians  treating  civilians ; is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes. 

Dr,  Mouxtix.  Then  my  original  answer  is  also  correct. 

Dr.  Weber.  I have  here  nine  surveys  made  of  defense  areas,  made  in 
r ?gard  to  medical  care  and  facilities,  dated  November  1941,  made  by 
t le  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

I assume  that  the  same  general  answer  applies  to  those  areas? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  That  is  right;  if  you  will  give  me  the  names  of  the 

Dr.  Weber.  Childersburg,  Ala.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
( 'olumbus,  Ga.;  Macon,  Ga.‘;  Hinesville,  Ga.;  Charlestown,  S.  C. ; 
I 'ayetteville,  N.  C. ; and  Wilmington,  N,  C. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  thoi-e  areas. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  over  a year  ago  a survey  had  been  made ; the 
i iformation  was  available  on  what  the  medical-care  situation  was  in 
t lese  prime  defense  centers  and  what  did  the  Public  Health  Service 
flo  with  that  information? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  The  information  was  gathered  for  a variety  of  pur- 
[OSes,  I have  mentioned  some— to  determine  the  over-all  health  needs, 

V hich  included  the  general  public  health  and  the  work  involving 
c mimunicable  diseases,  malaria,  sanitation,  and  the  like. 
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We  have  a mobile  organization  provided  for  under  our  emergency 
health  and  sanitation  aj)propriation,  which  is  $1,800,000  for  general 
emergency  health  and  sanitation  and  some  $6,000,000  for  malaria 
control. 

We  also  have  an  appropriation  for  venereal-disease  control  amount- 
ing to  some  $12,000,000;  and  in  those  categories  of  service,  we  have 
endeavored  to  relieve  the  situation  in  those  areas. 

We  have  not  done  anything  except  in  the  few  areas  such  as  I have 
cited — those  are  the  only  situations  where  we  have  attempted  to 
tackle  the  general  medical  problems  and  I presume  you  wish  to  have 
the  reason  wlij' 

Dr.  Weber.  I want  to  know  what  was  done  with  the  information, 
when  you  got  it  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  You  are  speaking  now  with  respect  to  needs  for  doc- 
tors to  treat  the  sick? 

Dr.  Weber.  That  is  right — in  these  respective  areas  on  which  you 
hail  reports. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  We  have  repeatedly  called  that  to  the  attention  of 
folks  such  as  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service;  we  have 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  our  oAvn  agency,  and  I might  say,  too, 
that  we  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
but  so  far,  no  funds  have  been  made  available. 

We  have  recommended,  repeatedly,  that  funds  be  given  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  a more  specific  directive  and  then  Ave 
would  luiA’e  to  engage  in  this  type  of  activity. 

Dr.  Weber.  To  Avhom  did  you  make  these  recommendations? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  I said  to  our  oAvn  agency  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Dr.  Weber.  Federal  Security? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  no  action  Avas  taken  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  No  action  AAas  taken,  because,  as  you  knoAv,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  go  beyond  Avhat  our  OAvn  agency  is  and  the  Budget 
recommendations  to  Congre.ss. 

Dr.  Weber.  Do  you  have  some  filed  corre.spondence  on  this  particu- 
lar matter,  Avith  your  recommendations  to  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  their  ansAvers  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  I do  not  knoAv  that  I could  present  that ; I knoAv  that 
at  various  Budget  hearings  it  has  been  discu-ssed. 

Dr.  Weber.  Before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  It  has  been  discussed  and  before  the  Budget  section 
of  our  oAvn  agency. 

Dr.  Weber.  Would  you  supply  the  committee,  for  the  committee’s 
own  confidential  use,  a file  of  correspondence  in  connection  Avith  A’our 
recommendations  on  this  medical  care  problem  in  defense  area.s  ?*^ 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  I Avonder  if  you  could  make  that  request  to  someone 
higher  in  authority  than  I. 

l)r.  Webi  R.  We  will  make  the  request  to  Dr.  Parian. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Because  a good  bit  and,  in  fact,  nio.st  is  not  in  corre- 
spondence; it  is  mostl)^  a matter  of  informal  com-ersation. 

Dr.  Weber.  Has  this  matter  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress before — before  this  time? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Not  to  my  knoAvledge;  I think  it  may  haA'e  been  in 
committee  hearings,  I think  it  has  been  before  this*  committee  in 
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])  evioiis  hearings;  but,  so  far  as  I know,  it  has  not  taken  any  legisla- 
tive form. 

Senator  Miix,ikix.  Doctor,  I believe  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
rt  cord  contain  your  statement  of  the  normal  functions  of  your  service. 

Dr.  Mountin,  In  the  medical-care  field,  we  operate  a series  of  ma- 
rine hos{)itals  and  medical-relief  stations.  However,  the  beneficiaries 
o those  medical-care  services  are  those  who  are  specifically  enumerated 
by  the  Congi-ess,  such  as  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  beneficiaries  of 
tl  e Federal  Emj)loyees  Compensation  Act.  the  Coast  Guard,  and  other 
designated  beneficiaries.  Those  are  the  only  ]>eople  who  can  yiartici- 
p ite  in  the  medical-care  service  that  we  now  render  in  our  marine 
h )spitals  or  through  our  relief  stations. 

That  is  item  Xo.  1. 

Item  Xo.  2 is  the  intensive  research  we  cari'y  on.  on  a very  broad 
p -ogram.  in  relation  to  specific  diseases  and  such  things  as  nutrition, 
C!  ncer,  stream  pollution,  and  almost  all  phases  of  public  health  and 
s:  nitation,  insofar  as  the  funds  permit. 

The  third  item  is  this:  Our  cooperative  relation  with  States.  We 
h ive  an  aiipropriation  of  $ll,00i),00()  under  “Title  VI  of  the  Social 
Sicurity  Act,'’  and  some  $12,0()0,000, 1 believe,  under  “Venereal-disease 
c<  'iitrol’’  and.  as  I mentioned,  $8,000,000  under  the  ‘‘Emergency  Health 
a id  Sanitation  Section.”  and  with  those  funds  we  assist  the  various 
S ates  in  carrying  on  what  are  commonly  knovn  as  preventive  aspects 
o ■ ])ublic  health  and  sanitation  activities,  rather  than  a medical-care 
p •ogram. 

We  also  have  the  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  communicable  diseases  from  abroad,  through  our  national 
q larantine  service;  and  the  transfer  of  infection  between  the  States, 
through  our  interstate  quarantine  program. 

Those,  in  broad  outline,  are  our  programs. 

I should  add,  that  in  addition  to  our  marine  hospitals,  we  operate 
several  mental-disease  hospitals — St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  several 
o hers — and  we  carry  on  active  contact  and  cooperation  with  various 
Government  agencies,  such  as  providing  physicians  for  the  De}>art- 
n ent  of  Labor  for  the  examination  of  immigrants  in  nonnal  times; 
p lysicians  for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  care  of  prisoners;  we 
p -ovide  physicians  to  the  Indian  Service  for  the  care  of  the  Indians — 
tlau’e  are  a number  of  other  cooperative  acti\ities  that  we  carry  on 
fi  ir  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Millikin.  What  relation  do  you  have;  what  provisions  are 
n ade  under  your  organization  to  handle  epidemics  within  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  That  is  our  responsibility,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
o ’ diseases  and  to  assist  the  State  in  suppre.s.sing  epidemics  and  things 
li  ke  that,  and  to  prevent  their  spread  from  one  State  to  another. 

Senator  Millikin.  Do  you  act  direct,  or  through  State  authorities? 

Dr.  Mountin.  We  act  through  the  State  authorities  except  in  the 
c:  se  of  our  foreign  quarantine ; but  within  the  country  we  act  through 
a id  with  the  States.  Each  State  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
its  own  people  and  we  cooperate  with  them  and  assi.st  them. 

Senator  Millikin.  I want  to  ask  one  more  question : What  is  the 
n ilitary  feature  of  your  organization  and  how  is  it  coordinated  into 
the  whole  militar}'  system? 
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I mean,  how  is  the  (question  of  rank  and  that  sort  of  thing  handled? 

Dr.  Mountin.  We  are  one  of  the  several  uniformed  services;  tliat 

is,  the  Army,  the  Xavy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

We  have  ranks  comparable  to  that  of  medical  ollicers  of  the  Army 
and  Xavy. 

For  example,  I happen  to  have  four  stripes  on  my  sleeve,  which 
would  be  a medical  director,  or  which  would  corresiiond  to  a captain 
in  the  Xavy. 

Senator  "Millikin.  I see  one  rather  new  stripe,  and  I congratulate 
you. 

Dr.  JMountin.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Miliakin.  Are  you  governed  by  the  Articles  of  War? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Xo,  sir;  we  are  not.  We  may  be  assigned  to  the 
various  branches,  to  the  branches  of  the  military  service  in  times  of 
war,  but  we  are  not  governed  by  the  articles  until  we  are  definitely 
a part  of  those  military  services. 

Senator  Millikin.  You  have  your  own  system  of  discipline  within 
your  organization  ? 

Dr.  jMountin.  That  is  right,  unless,  I repeat,  some  of  our  people 
are  assigned  to  some  branch  of  the  armed  services. 

We  form  the  medical  service  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  occasionally 
our  men  are  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard  to  perform  medical  service, 
and  they  become  a part  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  then  they  are  subject 
to  the  military  discipline  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Senator  Miixikin.  Within  your  own  organization  the  ranks,  I take 

it,  are  subject  to  obedience  to  orders  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  You  have  complete  military  discipline,  if  you 
want  to  enforce  it  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  We  can  discipline  our  own  ])eople,  and  hold  boards 
of  inquiry  on  them,  and  recommend  that  certain  disciplinary  action 
be  taken. 

Senator  Millikin.  I went  into  that  to  test  just  how  far  you  could 
move  your  reserve  officei*s  around  the  country,  if  you  felt  so  inclined. 

Dr.  Mountin.  They  come  into  our  Service  with  the  understanding 
that  they  may  be  sent  any  place  to  perform  whatever  duty  the  Surgeon 
General  may  choose. 

As  a general  rule,  however,  if  we  were  to  bring  a man  in  for  the 
medical-care  program,  he  would  be  assigned  to  that.  However,  if  he 
did  not  prove  particularly  com])etent  in  that  branch,  but  was  a good 
man  for  other  types  of  work,  he  might  be  assigned  to  other  activities. 

That,  of  course,  Avould  be  a matter  of  determination. 

Senator  jSIillikin.  What  about  the  nurses;  are  they  in  the  Public 
Health  Service? 

Dr.  Mountin.  We  get  them  through  civil  service. 

Senator  Millikin.  Then  they  do  not  come  to  you  as  an  official  part 
of  your  organization  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Xo,  sir;  our  organization  is  composed  of  physicians, 
dentists,  engineers,  and  pharmacists. 
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t ienator  Millikin.  And  tlie  nurses  are  strictly  civilian,  in  their  rela- 
tio  1 to  the  organization  ? 

])r.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Dr.  Mountin,  if  we  could  return  for  a moment  to 
these  surveys,  as  I understand  it,  you  furnished  those  surveys  to  Pro- 
cuiement  and  Assifrnment — these  surveys  of  medical-care  needs? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir;  I am  not  sure  that  the,  originals  of  the  sur- 
veA  s were  furnished  to  Procurement  and  Assignment,  but  we  abstracted 
these  surveys,  these  400  community  surveys,  and  tabulated  the  survey 
needs,  and  they  have  been  distributed  to  a number  of  Government 
age  ncies. 

However,  I am  reasonably  certain  that  one  was  forwarded  to  Pro- 
em ement  and  Assignment.  I will  have  to  check  on  that,  but  I feel 
cer  ain  that  that  is  a fact. 

] )r.  Weber.  I am  referring  particularly  to  the  survey  in  regard  to 
doe  tor  needs  in  the  defense  areas. 

Dr.  iSIouNTiN.  We  have  a system  with  Procurement  and  Assign- 
me  it,  whereby  if  we  uncover  unusual  medical  needs  we  bring  it  to 
their  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  under  that  aiTangement,  if  they 
find  situations  which  they  cannot  remedy  by  trying  to  induce  doctors 
to  I ome  there  to  those  areas,  they  refer  them  over  to  us,  so  that  we  can 
pul  doctors  there. 

They  are  hoping,  as  we  are  hoping,  that  we  'will  have  some  funds 
to  ( o it  with. 

That  is  the  state  of  both  organizations,  now — hoping. 

I >r.  Weber.  Doctor,  these  surveys  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
oius  made  in  November  ’41  and  in  January  ’4‘U,  show  a number  of 
communities  in  which  doctors  are  needed;  in  which,  properly  speak- 
ing , doctors  have  to  be  brought  in. 

I >o  you  know  whether  the  recruitment  of  doctors  from  areas  well 
suj  [died  and  brought  in  to  areas  needing  additional  doctors — do  you 
km  w what  has  been  done  by  your  service  in  that  connection? 

I >1-.  ^louNTiN.  I could  not  answer  that. 

l>r.  Weber.  You  do  not  know  whether,  in  any  single  community  in 
wh  ch  the  Public  Health  Service  found  a need  for  more  doctors — you 
do  lot  know  whether  the  recruiting  of  doctors  f<ir  that  area  has  been 
stai  ted,  any  single  area  ? 

I '1*.  Mountin.  I have  not  kept  up  Avith  that,  so  I am  unable  to  say. 

I am  sure  that  that  would  show  up  in  our  records,  but  I do  not  have 
the  information  with  me. 

1 r.  Weber.  As  I understand  it,  you  have  a Statistical  Division  at 
the  Public  Health  Service? 

I r.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have;  in  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
the:  e is  a Statistical  Section. 

I r.  Weber.  Headed  by  Dr.  Parra  n ? 

I r.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir. 

L r.  Weber.  This  information  has  been  turned  over  to  Procurement 
and  Assignment  and  the  Statistics  ? 

L r.  Mountin.  I do  not  know  that  they  have  gathered  any  original 
statistics  in  this  field,  outside  of  these  general  reconnaissance  surveys 
wh  ch  my  Division,  which  is  the  States  Kelations  Division,  has 
gat  lered. 
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Our  people  in  our  field  offices  and  our  field  representatives  have 
gathered  more  detailed  information  on  30  or  40,  I believe  it  is,  areas, 

where  we  have  been  in,  subsequently. 

I believe  Dr.  Parrat  may  have  collected  that  information,  but  so 

far  as  1 know  that  is  the  limit  of  their  information. 

Dr.  Weber.  When  Procurement  and  Assignment  was  onginally  set 
up,  did  Dr.  Parrat,  head  of  their  statistics  service,  furnish  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Avith  a proposed  schedule  of  quotas? 

Dr.  Mountin.  I know  that  he  has  consulted  Avith  Procurement  and 
Assignment,  and  just  AA’hat  his  functions  are  around  there,  I am  frank 
to  admit  that  I do  not  knoAv ; and  specifically,  Avhat  he  has  done  for 

them,  I am  not  aAvare  of.  i i 

Someone  from  Procurement  and  Assignment  could  give  you  much 

better  information  than  I could. 

I think  Dr.  Lapham  Avould  be  in  position  to  give  you  better  infor- 
mation on  that,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  I notice  in  one  of  vour  surveys  here,  you  mention  the 
problem  of  ‘‘closed  hospitals”  or  “closed  shop  hospitals”  or  some  such 
technical  term  Avith  which  I Avas  not  familiar,  but  Avhich  apparently 
indicated  that  in  that  communitly,  the  doctors  permitted  to  practice 
in  a given  hospital  are  rather  limited,  rather  a select  group  of  phy- 
sicians. . 11  1 1 j 

Dr.  Mountin.  I presume  the  term  you  refer  to  is  the  so-called  closed 


staff”? 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes.  , i , i-  i 

Dr.  Mountin.  That  is  an  arrangement  Avhereby  the  staff  of  a hos- 
pital is  limited  to  a particular  group  of  physicians.  They  commonly 
speak  of  that  as  a “closed  staff,”  and  only  those  physicians  may  prac- 
tice Avithin  that  hospital,  and  that  is  in  contradistinction  of  the  “open 
staff”  hospital  in  Avhich  any  physician  of  the  community  avIio  is  quali- 
fied can  come  in  and  see  his  patients  or  perform  operations,  and  so 

f ortli 

Dr.'  Weber.  Let  us  assume  that  Congress  appropriates  $5,000,000 

for  the  Public  Health  Service  to 

Dr.  Mountin.  Initiate  the  plan? 

Dr.  Weber.  To  initiate  this  service  so  badly  needed,  and  you  have 
now  selected  a man,  or  men,  and  placed  them  in  a community,  all  of 

Avhose  hospitals  have  closed  staffs. 

How  is  he  going  to  carry  on  his  function,  lieing  unable  to  gain 

entrance  or  admittance  to  the  hospitals? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Well,  it  might  be  done  in  either  of  two  Avays; 

We  might  secure  for  him  the  privileges  that  are  sometimes  accorded 
to  Avhat  you  might  call  “courtesy  members,”  or  a “courtesy  staff  mem- 
bership.” . . 

Another  possibility  is  that  if  they  are  m general  practice,  Ave  aviII 
say,  and  a patient  required  an  emergency  operation,  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  Avith  a surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital  to  perform 
the  operation  and,  in  fact,  in  many  of  the  communities  they  may  not 
have  a hospital  right  there,  rigth  in  the  city,  and  may,  of  necessity, 
have  to  refer  the  patient  to  a hospital  at  some  distance  aAvay. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  do  not  consider  that  is  going  to  he  a serious 


difficulty  ? 
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Dr.  ]\Ioi  NTix.  It  mi<2:ht ; but  it  is  just  another  one  of  those  problems 
til  it  we  will  liave  to  solve  when  we  are  confronted  with  it,  or  endeaA’or 
to  -^olve  when  confronted  with  it. 


I do  not  tliink  we  should  spend  too  much  time  now  thinkin<y  of  all 
th  ‘ difficulties  we  are  ^oin^  to  encounter  or  to  try  to  enlarge  upon  them 
or  endeavor  to  remove  them  ahead  of  time.  I would  much  prefer 
ta  •kling  these  ])roblems  by  one  means  or  anotlier  as  they  arise. 

Dr.  Weber.  I belicA’e  a’ou  said  a lack  of  authoritv  as  well  as  a 
sh  u'tage  of  funds  had  prevented  the  Public  Health  Service  from 
ta  •kling  this  problem. 

Dr.  Mountin.  I might  expand  on  that. 

Vt  the  present  moment.  Ave  are  adAused  by  our  counsel  that  A\e  are 
pe  initted  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  activity  only  under  our  general 
an  hority  to  assist  State  and  local  health  departments.  So,  conse- 
quently, it  is  necessary  for  the  health  department  to  acce})t  the 
re  jAonsibility  for  carrying  on  this  medical  service,  and  ask  us,  the 
Pi  blic  Health  Service,  to  assign  a physician  there  to  help  the 
Di  partment  discharge  its  functions  to  that  extent. 


Senator  Milltkin.  I should  think  your  authority  would  be  broad 
en  nigh,  under  those  circumstances,  Avhere  there  is  always  an  implica- 
ti(  n of  an  epidemic  in  a community  that  does  not  have  sufficient  medical 
pe  'sonnel. 


Dr.  Mouxtix.  It  might  be  questioned  because  a fracture  is  far  re- 


moved from  controlling  an  epidemic,  although  general  medical  service 
has  quite  an  influence  in  preA^enting  and  controlling  epidemics. 

S"oAv,  there  is  also  the  question  in  some  States  as  to  AA'hether  or  not 
th  ‘ State  health  department  and  the  local  health  department  ha\’e  the 
authority  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine  because  it  is  not  clearly 
se  forth  in  the  State  laAv.  They,  too,  are  empoAA’ered  to  carry  on 
ge  leral  ]niblic-health  Avork,  and  that  has  sometimes  been  construed, 


in  some  States  and  some  communities,  as  authority  to  carry  on  preven- 
tii  e medical  serAUce  and  sanitation  Avork. 


Moav,  that  is  a contingency  that  might  arise,  but  that  has  not  arisen 
so  far. 


Dr.  Weber.  Let  me  see  if  I haA^e  that  straight : 

V^ou  saA’  that  under  Amur  organic  laAv  a’ou  can  onlv  render  AAdiatev’er 
sei  vices  to  the  State  health  service  Avhich  it  agrees  you  should  render? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  That  is  right ; and  AA’liich  it,  in  turn,  is  authorized  to 
pe  'form. 

Dr.  Weber.  So  that  you  haA-e  assigned  these  additional  authorities 
gi  'en  you  to  the  State  health  service  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  That  means,  then,  that  the  actual  ]>lanning  and  decisions 
in  regard  to  the  allocation  of  physicians  to  relieve  shortages  Avill  be 
sejiarated  into  48  separate  plans,  policies,  and  decisions. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  In  each  instance  the  decision  as  i o needs  must  be  deter- 
mi  ned  in  the  locality,  and  the  assignment  is  made  to  that  specific  locality 
th  -ough  the  health  department — through  the  State  health  department 
to  the  local  health  department — yes;  that  is  the  ]irocedure. 

VIr.  Weher.  Noav,  I assume  that  you  feel  that  that  would  be  very 
cu  iibersome,  time-consuming,  and  difficult  to  ojierate  in  that  type  of 
sit  lation.  I also  belieA'e  you  haA  e indicated  that  there  Avas  a lack  of 
an  hority. 
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What  authority  AA'ould  the  ITnited  States  Public  Health  Service 

prefer  to  luiA'e  in  this  type  of  situation  ? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Well,'  there  might  be  an  interest  declared  through  an 
ExecutiA'e  order  or  through  an  act  of  Congress  in  this  general  jiroblem, 
and  a declaration  of  intention  that  something  be  done  about  it  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Noav,  I should  qualify'  my  remarks — or  quality  the  statement  rather — 
that  ill  respect  to  the  care  of  beneficiaries  designated  by  Congre.ss  Ave 
act  direct Iv  in  the  case  of  those  aa’Iio  come  to  the  marine  hospitals. 

Any  beneficiary  coming  to  the  marine  hospital  and  presenting  his 
credentials  is  taken  right  in,  so  that  in  that  category  of  service  Ave  are 
not  limited  by  any  statute,  laAv,  or  anything  of  that  type  on  the  part  of 
any  individual  State  health  department,  and  any  expression  of  interest 
of 'a  State  health  department  is  not  binding  or  limiting  on  us  m the 
marine  hospitals,  but  Avhen  it  comes  to  giving  general  medical  service 
to  citizens  at  large  Ave  must  function  through  the  State  and  local  health 
departments  and  Ave  are  limited  by  Avhatever  authority  they  may  luiA-e. 

Senator  Millikix.  I think  I Avould  suggest  that  you  might  have 
great  dilliculty  in  initiating  a program  such  as  you  spoke  of  if  you 
get  aAvay  from  that  opinion,  since  after  all  you  do  not  enter  ontq  a 
program  unless  it  meets  Avith  your  approA’al.  It  is  simply  a question 
of  coordinating  your  services  in  these  various  jurisdictions,  Avhich  takes 
time  and  in  soine  cases  it  might  be  some  trouble  also,  but  there  has 
been  a A'igorous  A'oeal  expression  by  the  local  or  State  board  members 

that  medical  care  is  a local  problem. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  That  has  been  the  general  tendency,  and  it  is  a hamli- 
cap  right  now;  but  it  may  be  that  it  Avould  be  Avell  to  preserve  that 
relationship,  although  I would  say  that  so  far  as  in  our  appropria- 
tions, and  in  any  act  under  Avhich  Ave  operate,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  declaration  of  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  Ave  should 
enter  this  medical  field. 

Noav,  perhaps  some  general  declaration  of  intention  AVithout  any 
attem])t  to  alter  that  relationship  might  be  Avhat  you  Avould  prefer  or 
AA'hat  Congress  might  prefer. 

Dr.  Weber.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  have  the  national  problem 
created  by  the  national  Avar  program. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  That  is  right.  . . 

Dr.  Weber.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  it,  by  local  decision  or 
State  decision— it  is  an  attempt  to  meet  a national  problem  by  a local 
or  State  decision. 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  that  may  not  be  feasible  in  the  long  run,  in  your 

vieAv  ? ^ , 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  There  is  some  advantage,  as  the  Senator  just  stated, 

in  doing  things  as  Ave  are  doing  them  in  this  A'ery  limited  Avay  in  a 
community.  It  must  recognize  its  oaaui  problems,  it  must  ex])ress  a 
desire  that  something  be  done  about  it.  They  must  ask  us  to  come 
in  and  help  them  solve  their  local  problems  and  whoever  comes  and 
is  assigned  to  a community  will  be  under  the  local  governing  authority 
and  guided  and  directed  thereby.  There  are  certain  distinct  ad- 
vantages I could  see  in  preserving  that  scheme. 

Senator  Millikix.  When  you  get  aAvay  from  that  you  run  square 
into  the  vocal  barrier  that  might  be  put  up  that  Avould  hamper  any 
constructiA'e  effort  in  a community;  that  is,  in  crossing  these  State 
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line  1,  unless  tliat  situiition  c:vn  be  reco<rnized  and  some  coordination 
ett'ec  ted  between  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  respect  of  the 
prol  leni. 

1)  Mountin'.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  get,  sometimes  an  expression 
on  that  realization  of  local  need,  that  is  one  diiliculty  in  having  to 
clea  • these  A arioiis  agencies. 

I)  •.  Wereu.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  effect  of  a local  decision  in 
this  :-ase  is  not  limited  to  the  local  effects?  The  eff  ect  of  local  decisions 
as  t ) whether  or  not  you  shall  bring  in  a doctor  is  national,  in  the 
sen.«A  that  the  group  of  people  they  are  affecting  are  national  defense 
worl:ers;  they  are  not  local  Avorkers  limited  to  that  locality  nor  are 
thcA  AA’orkers  Avhose  effect  is  limited  to  that  locality.  They  are  a na- 
tion d problem,  working  on  a national  program,  such  as  shipbuilding 
or  o ’dnance  or  AAhateA’er  it  is,  so  that  a local  decision  on  health  has  tin 
elFec  t on  the  national  Avar  program. 

D •.  Mouxtin.  Well.  I could  take  either  side  of  that  argument,  I 
thiiii,  and  I might  say  that  I am  s]ieaking  noAv  personally — that  I haA^e 
heel  Avorking  Avith  States  for  many  years,  and  in  fact  my  Avhole  career 
in  tl  e Seiwice,  beginning  in  1917,  has  been  in  the  State  Relations  Dm- 
sion  work,  in  cooperation  Avith  States,  and  I think  I have  a State  more 
thai  a Federal  point  of  aucav.  I believe,  if  we  had  the  funds  ear- 
mar  ved  for  such.  Avith  a declaration  of  intention  attached  to  them, 
to  a tack  this  problem.  Ave  probably  could  proceed  without  any  basic 
chai  ges  in  our  method  of  approach.  It  Avould  go  sloAA’er,  hut  it  may 
Avell  he  a Avay  to  avoid  some  of  the  individual  difficulties  or  irritations 
that  go  Avith  direct  Federal  action. 

Mr.  Roback.  Dr.  Mountain,  Avho  is  responsible  at  the  present  time 
for  he  general  problem  of  redistribution  of  physicians? 

D ’.  Mouxtix.  I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  such  responsibility 
delegated  to  anybody.  Dr.  Lapham  Avill  folloAv  me,  from  Procure- 
men  and  Assignment,  and  he  can  discuss  that  perhaps  more  intelli- 
gent ly  and  authoritatively  than  I,  hut  personally  speaking,  I could 
not  ;iiisAA-er  that. 

M *.  Roback.  Well,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  authority  to  tell 
Avho  the  specific  doctors  are  to  be,  AAliat  Federal  agency,  if  any,  is 
resp  insihle  for  formulating  a jirogram  of  the  redistribution  of  physi- 
cian;; and  the  consideration  of  the  OA’er-all  ciA’ilian  needs? 

D •,  Mouxtix.  I should  say  that  that  is  a function  of  Procurement 
and  Assignment,  by  action  of  the  War  ManpoAver  Commission. 

M •.  Roback.  I call  your  attention  to  jjrevious  testimony  of  Dr. 
Lain  y,  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  and  the  effect  of 
his  t istimony  Avas  that  the  serAUce  operated  as  a procurement  agency  to 
fill  q iotas  for  the  Army  services. 

Ni  lAv,  in  vieAv  of  that  testimony,  avouIcI  you  say  that  there  is  no  func- 
tioni  ng  agency  responsible  for  the  consideration  of  the  OA’er-all  ciAulian 
me«l  cal  needs  of  the  population  ? 

D •.  Mouxtix.  Well,  I am  getting  out  into  a field  AA'here  I am  not 

fart  cularly  informed,  and  especially  since  Dr.  Ijapham  is  here,  and 
pri  Slime  lie  is  to  folloAv  me;  but  it  is  my  understanding,  and  I again 
say  1 hat  I hope  my  ansAver  does  not  run  counter  to  his,  and  he  can  cor- 
rect  ne  if  I am  Avrong — in  fact,  I ask  that  as  a favor — it  is  my  under- 
standing that  you  haA’e  asked  me  two  questions:  one.  Who  has  the 
oA’er  all  authority  for  planning?  Mj^  ansAA'er:  it  is  my  understanding 
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that  that  is  a function  of  tlie  War  Manpower  Commission,  discharged 

throuirh  Procurement  and  Assignment. 

Idle  second  half  of  your  (,uestion  was.  Who  has  the  authority  fo  re- 
distributing iihysicians?  My  answer  to  that  is,  so  tar  as  I kno  , 

R()back.  You  indicated  in  your  testimony  that  the  Public  llcaltli 

Service  lacked  a clear-cut  directive.  • , i i 

Does  that  carry  the  implication  that  no  such  directive  has  been  i^^u  d 
to  any  Federal  agency  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  medical  care  oi  tlie 

civilian  imimlation  that  has  been  discu.ssed  here .- 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  I think  my  testimony  may  have  created,  or  seems  to 

have  created  the  wrong  impression.  , • , i „ 

IVhen  I made,  that  statement  I Avas  referring  to  authorities  .iml  a 

directive  to  provide  medical  service  for  the  civilian  iiopiilation,  and 
i^ot— I was  not  referring  to  authority  to  redistribute  physicians. 

Mr.  Roback.  So  that  the  implication  of  your  statement  is  that  given 
the  directive,  the  Public  Health  Service  would  be  in  position  or  might 

be  in  iiosition  to  provide  such  service? 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  My  implication  was,  or  was  tt  • 

impression,  through  my  testimony,  that  if  the  I ublic  Health  SerAice 
had  sufficient  funds  to  go  with  a declaration  on  the  part  ‘if  Congress, 
or  the  President,  that  they  wished  the  Public  Health  Service  do 
something  toAvard  providing  medical  care  for  the  civilian  population 
in  critical  areas,  I believe  that  we  could  accomplish  a great  deal,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  job,  through  this  inechanisin  that  I 
bringing  officers  into  the  Reserve  Coiqis  of  the  Public  Health 
and  assigning  them  to  communities  under  an  arrangement  I described 
in  Valparaiso,  a similar  arrangement,  and  these  other  areas  that  1 


Mr  ^Roback.  It  also  has  been  said,  Avith  respect  to  the  general  prob- 
lem of  manpoAver  mobilization  to  meet  shortages  that  crop  up  m the 
war  program,  that  we  have  today  followed  the  “rescue-party  approach 
to  that  situation.  What  can  you  say  as  to  that,  in  connection  with 

the  Avar  problems  of  civilian  care?  , 

Dr.  Mouxtix.  I am  not  in  position  to  speak  of  the  o]ierations  of  tlie 
Procurement  and  Assignment.  I have  not  attended  their  meetings. 
I am  not  familiar  Avith  their  actions.  I do  not  feel  as  though  1 am 

competent  to  speak  on  that  subject.  -r.  , i-  tt  c 

Mr.  Roback.  But  you  have  testified  that  the  Public  Health  k^ervice, 
itself  has  in  certain'instances,  and  in  vieAV  of  its  findings  Avhicli  were 
established  at  least  a vear  ago— that  is,  with  respect  to  the  medical 
needs— the  Public  Health  Service  itself  has  sent  people  to  some  of 
these  areas— Avas  there  not  a certain  amount  of  testimony  on  that 

^^Dn  lilouxTix.  Yes,  sir.  We  made  these  surveys  for  the  inirpose  of 
determining,  as  I said  before,  the  over-all  health  and  sanitation  needs; 
in  a small  Avav.  we  have  endeavored  to  meet  what  I call  purely  pulilic 
health  needs  'tbroiurh  our  regular  appropriation,  and  through  our 
emergency  health  and  sanitation  appropriation,  supplying  health 
officers  and  sanitary  engineers  and  public  health  nurses,  laboratory 
Avorkers  and  the  like— that  has  been  going  on  even  wben  the  1 resident, 
or  shortly  after  the  President,  first  declared  a limited  emergency,  ]ust 
this  fall— Ave  began  this  very  limited  usage,  in  this  A*ery  limited  Avay. 
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of  fi  luls  on  these  Imlf  dozen  pilot  instiillations.  as  you  might  term 
them  to  determine  how  we  would  go  about  meeting  tlie  medieal  prob- 
lem. issuming  that  sooner  or  later  Congress  might  wish  to  have  some- 
rliinu  done  about  it,  and  that  is  what  I endeavored  to  exphiin  and 
eont  ibute  in  my  testimony,  just  what  our  experience  has  been  in 
thesf  few  ])laces  in  trying  to  do  a job  that  is  much  larger  than  I think 
Ave  e’  en  know. 

Seaator  Milltkix.  Have  you  any  further  observations,  Dr.  Moun- 
tin  ^ 

Di . Mouxtix.  Xo,  sir ; I think  that  is  all  I have  to  say. 

Seaator  Millikix.  Have  you  any  further  questions,  Di-.  Weber  or 
INIr.  lloback? 

Di.  AViaiER.  Xo,  thank  you,  sir. 

M •.  Roback.  Xo,  sir. 

Seaator  Millikix.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  Youi-  testimony  is  very 
nine]  I appreciated. 

( 1 'iscussion  off  the  record.) 

Seaator  Millikix.  All  right,  we  Avill  resume  now. 

Di  . Lapham,  will  you  come  forward  and  state  your  name,  and  your 
exac  position  at  the  present  time  and  any  other  background  informa- 
tion hat  A'ou  might  Avish  to  add? 

STA'  ^EMENT  OF  DR.  MAXWELL  E.  LAPHAM,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER, 

PI  OCUREMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT  SERVICE  FOR  PHYSICIANS, 
D]  NTISTS,  AND  VETERINARIANS,  WAR  MANPOWER  COMMISSION 

1)  *.  Lapham.  Maxwell  E.  Lapham,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pro- 
cure ueut  and  Assi^^nmeiit  Service  for  Physicians,  Dentists,  and  Vet- 
eriiu  rians  of  the  Mhar  Manpower  Commission. 

I liave  been  loaned  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission  for  the  time 
bein.r. 

Stnator  Minuiax.  Before  you  proceed.  I would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  record  at  this  time  a letter  from  Dr.  Frank  H.  Lahey,  Chair- 
man Directinjr  Board,  War  Manpower  Commission,  Office  for  Emer- 
frencr  Management,  and  addressed  to  Senator  Pepper. 

December  14,  1042. 

Devr  Senator  PiTPKR;  This  will  acknowleclj^e  receipt  of  your  letter  of  De- 
ceiub ‘r  8 in  which  you  asked  me  to  ap])ear  before  the  8t;nate  Subcommittee  on 
Educitiou  and  Labor  on  Tuesday.  December  15  at  2 p.  m.  I regret  that  I will 
not  le  in  Washington  on  that  date,  but  Cuiniuander  M.  E.  Lapham,  executive 
otiice*.  will  attend.  I believe  this  has  been  arranged  with  your  office. 

In  regard  to  the  tpiestions  you  raised  in  your  letter  concerning  the  change 
in  fniictions  and  authority  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  there 
have  been  no  definite  changes.  However,  beginning  this  week  we  are  having 
sessii'iis  in  each  of  our  corps  areas,  and  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  are  to  be  present.  Critical  areas  within  States  in  the 
resp*^ctive  corps  areas  will  be  studied,  and  combined  eff(»rls  of  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Service  and  the  Public  Health  Service  will  be  made  to  correct 
any  ■ leficieiicies  in  medical  care.  I believe  this  program  will  bring  about  defi- 
nite!; good  results. 

Th  inking  you  for  your  expression  of  appreciation,  and  with  kind  regards, 
I am 


Sincerely  yours, 


Frank  H.  Lahetv, 
C/iair//uni,  Birecfififf  Board. 
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Senator  Millikix.  Now,  proceed.  Dr.  Lapham.  i • i t i i 

Dr.  Lariiam.  Mr.  Cluiirimiu.  I have  a statement  here  Avhich  i aaouIU 

like  to  ivad,  giving  the  vieAvs  of  rrocurement  ami  Assigmneut 

Senator  Millikix.  Very  Avell,  Ave  Avill  be  glad  to  have  you  read  that. 

Dr.  Lapham  (reading)  : 

iNTlfODUClOKY 

On  October  30,  1941,  the  Procurement  aiul  Assignment  Service  for  I’hysicmns, 
Dentists,  ami  Veterinarians  was  aniliori/.ed  by  PaniyMcNutt,  with  ^ 
of  the  President.  Established  as  one  of  the  prmciijal  subdivisions  of  the  Olfacc 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  the  Otiice  for  Emergency  Management, 
this  aeenev  was  charged  with  the  following  responsibilities ; . ^ „ 

M X receive  from  various  governmental  and  other  agencies  requests  for 

niodicjil  dental,  and  veterinary  personnel ; 

(2) ^  To  secure  and  maintain  lists  of  professional  personnel  available,  showing 

detailed  qualifications  of  such  personnel : and 

(3)  To  utilize  all  suitable  means  to  stimulate  voluntary  enrollment  . g 
due  regard  for  the  over-all  public  health  nwds  of  the  Nation,  including  those  t 

governmental  agencies  and  civilian  institutions.  ^ . o.  • 

During  the  vear  that  has  passed  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has 
fulfilled  the  first  tAVO  of  the  responsibilities  with  which  it  was  charged,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  ascertained  the  requirements  of  both  military  ami  iionmilitary  gciAcrm 
mental  agencies  for  the  professional  personnel  under  its  .inrisdiction,  lais  emailed 
that  personnel  and  has  set  up  a roster  showing  the  name,  address,  professiona 
qualificar^^^^  information  for  most  of  the  physicians,  dentists,  and 

Yotcriiifiritins  in  the  United  Stutos.  ^ ^ ^ 

Set  IIP  as  a defense  agency,  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  only  a few 

weeks  after  its  authorization  Avas  confronted  Avitli  the  task  of  recruiting  piy- 
sicians  to  meet  the  needs  of  war.  By  October  31.  1942,  there  were  approximately 
41  (!k)  physicians  on  extended  active  duty  hi  the  Medical  Corps  of  'he  Army  .and 
of  the  Navv  and  in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  ITnited  States  I nblic  Health 
Service.  Most  of  the  physicians  recruited  were  under  3S  years  of  agi  the  J’O^ng 
practitioners  who,  in  peacetime,  Avere  carrying  the  major  part  of  the  patient  load 

I^n^th*!”  yea/ ahead  of  us  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  will  face  the 
more  ditfimilt  task  of  carrying  out  the  third  part  of  its  official 
It  Avill  have  to  distribute,  as  equitably  as  is  possible  and  with  due  ugard  for  the 
over-all  public  health  needs  of  the  Nation,  the  available  medical,  dental  and 
veterinary  pei*sonnei  required  by  (1)  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  (_)_  nonmih  ary 
governmental  agencies,  (3)  hospitals,  (4)  professional  schools,  (;.)  industiial 

plants,  and  (6)  civilian  communities. 

medical  .shortages  in  areas  affected  by  the  AVAR  EFFORT 

It  has  beim  inevitable  that  medical  shortages  should  develop  in  sime  communi- 
ties and  institutions  as  a result  of  the  withdrawal  of  more  than  40.tX)n  physicians 
from  civilian  practice  to  enter  the  services.  Furthermore,  mass  migrations  of 
population  to  war  industry  and  extra  cantonment  areas 

shortages  of  medical  services  and  facilities  in  communities  which  befoie  the  aa.ij 
were  adequately  supplied  or  were  at  least  not  acutidy  in  need.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  n.fMXl.OOO  persons  have  moved  into  these  areas  of  war  actiA  itj . In  innn.' 
instances  there  are  enough  physicians,  or  nearly  enough,  to  serve 
population,  hut  hospital  and  clinic  facilities  are  lacking.  This  is  reported  to  be 
the  case  in  such  expanding  areas  as  San  Diego,  Calif. : Bremerton,  AVash. ; 
mouth  N H • and  in  maiiv  similar  cities  where  peacetime  facilities  have  proved 
to  be  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Avorkers  and  their  families. 

Incidentally,  Ave  haA’e  mentioned  so  far  only  one  or  tAVO  cases  in  the 
critical  areas,' but  I have  a summary  of  several  areas,  if  you  Avould  care 

to  have  them  submitted  for  the  record. 

Senator  Millikix.  IVe Avill  have  them  put  in  the  record;  thank 

you. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ExiiimT  A 

Summary  of  Survey  Report  on  Mobile,  Ai.a.,  Area 

In  August  VM2,  tho  ^Mobile  riiambor  of  Connnorce  wind  the  Surgoon  General 
and  - .(ljutant  General  of  the  United  Slates  Army,  s<'cretary  of  American  Medical 
Asso<  iation,  and  to  Procurement  and  Assignment  Servict*,  that  their  city  faced 
a cri  ical  situation,  since  many  }>hysicians  were  entering  militni’y  service,  and 
the  r ipidly  growing  civilian  population  was  often  unable  to  secure  medical  care 
when  needed.  These  wires  began  a period  of  investigation  in  which  figures 
preseited  by  one  group  or  person  would  conflict  in  population  estimates  and 
nunil  ers  of  physicians  with  all  other  reixu’ts,  so  that  the  eentral  oflice  had 
aboul  six  different  sets  of  figures.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  liave  a joint  in- 
^esti.lation  by  the  State  chairman,  corps  area  chairman,  a representative  of  the 
centnl  office,  and  a reiu’esentative  of  the  district  office*  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  This  group  mot  with  a group  of  Mobile  citizens  repre- 
senti  ig  many  local  industries  and  groups.  A complete  study  of  the  situation 
was  i^ado  jointly  and  reportetl  to  the  central  board.  ReiTcated  checks  were  made 
on  IX  ssible  i>npulation  increases,  and  a list  of  every  physician  in  the  community 
was  nade.  The  final  tabulation  showed  that  91  physicians  practiced  in  metro-  % 

IMdit:  n Mobile,  of  which  49  were  general  practitioners,  and  the  remaining  42 
were  specialists  of  various  types.  The  metropolitan  area  contained  175,000 
IH^rs*  as.  estimated  from  the  sugar-rarioning  <*ards,  or  a ratio  of  1 to  1.909  per- 
sons, Mobile  (’’ounty,  however,  had  an  estimate  of  207,000  i>ersons,  and  only  7 
more  physicians — 98 — or  a ratio  of  1 to  2,100  This  is  not  considered  an  ade- 
quate ratio,  hut  is  better  than  many  other  Alabama  areas  according  to  the 
State  procurement  and  assignment  service  chairman. 

Til  ‘ shipyards,  however,  employ  <*ver  20,0(!0  industrial  workers,  but  only  had 
a sinrle  industrial  physician  in  one  plant.  This  was  obviously  inadequate,  and 
all  aj  reed  that  more  should  he  provided.  ElTorts  were  made  to  secure  physicians 
for  t lese  yards,  hut  after  2 months  none  could  be  found  willing  to  move  there. 

State  health  oflice,  therefore,  requested  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
to  de  ail  two  men  to  that  office  who  would  be  detailed  to  the  shipyard  for  emer- 
gency and  industrial  practice,  until  other  physicians  could  be  found.  This  is 
now  being  processed  through  regular  channels,  and  should  become  effective 
short  y. 

Tin  State  procurement  and  assignment  service  chairman  has  organized  the 
local  medical  care  groups  for  emergency  or  disaster  relief,  and  the  demand  for 
more  physicians  has  been  discontinued,  so  that  the  situation  in  Mobile  is  not 
now  ' onsidered  as  acute  as  originally  claimed. 

Cot  tinned  attention  and  additional  study  will  he  made  of  the  area,  since 
even  \ mild  epidemic  would  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  renewed  cries  of  inadequate 
medic  il  care. 

(J.  confidential  report  on  Key  AVest,  Fla.,  area  is  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.) 

SuMMAitY  OF  Survey  Report  on  Lake  Charles,  La.,  Area 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SITUATION 

Th  s area  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Servi  *e  by  individual  letters  from  citizens,  by  letters  from  husinessinen  in  the 
area,  by  reports  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  by  correspondence  from  both 
Louisiana  Senators.  An  immediate  reix>rt  was  requested  from  the  State  chair- 
man *f  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  who  made  an  investigation  of 
the  s fuation.  As  pictured  by  the  various  reported  semrees,  this  community  has 
undeigone  a considerable  increase  in  population  in  the  last  2 years,  until  its 
prese  it  population  is  estimated  at  some  28,000.  At  the  same  time  a number  of 
physi  dans  have  been  commissioned  in  the  armed  forces,  with  the  result  that 
the  oily  ,8  clinics  in  the  community  may  all  have  to  close  down.  These  same 
sourc  ‘s  indicate  that  there  are  but  8 physicians  remaining  in  Lake  Charles,  at 
least  2 of  whom  are  forced  to  sharply  limit  their  practice  because  of  age  and  ill 
healt]  i. 
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handling  of  THE  PROBI.EM 

The  State  chairman  has  been  asked  to  make  a careful  investigation  of  the 
needs  in  this  area.  As  of  the  present  date  no  detailed  report  has  received 
from  him,  although  a wire  dated  December  11  states  that — 

“A  complete  survey  of  the  medical  needs  or  possible  shortage  of  physicians 
in  the  Lake  Charles  and  Alexandria  areas  shows  that  the  medical  m^ods  of  these 
areas  are  being  adequately  cared  for  in  every  respect.  I would  advise  that  tlu‘se 
areas  not  be  called  n\Hm  for  more  medical  men,  unless  a more  critical  need  for 
men  far  the  arineil  forces  arises.’' 

Further  action  will  depend  uiw^n  the  contents  of  the  detailed  report  which 
should  be  shortly  forthcoming.  If  the  facts  of  the  situation  substantiate  tlie 
recommendation  telegraphed  by  the  State  chairman,  it  may  he  that  the  problem 
is  not  as  bad  as  stated.  However,  the  facts  will  be  very  carefully  checked  uih/u. 

Summary  of  Survey  Report  on  Mayo  (Anne  Akundet.  County),  Md.,  Aria 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SITUATION 

A letter  from  the  chief  air  raid  warden  of  Mayo,  Md.,  stating  that  the  only 
physician  there  had  been  drafted,  and  that  only  three  civilian  doctors  remained  in 
Aniiapcdis,  brought  this  area  to  the  attention  of  the  central  office  of  the  Pnvure- 
ment  and  Assignment  Service.  An  immediate  report  was  requested  from  the 
State  chairman. 

The  survey  report  shows  that  the  village  of  Mayo  (population  about  ims 

never  had  a x>racticing  pliysician  living  there.  The  neighboring  town  of  David- 
sonville,  about  10  miles  from  Mayo,  had  one  physician  who  maintained  an  ofilce 
at  which  he  practiced  2 or  3 times  a week.  This  Davidsonville  physician  was 
classified  as  available  by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  and  was 
commissioned. 

The  reports  by  the  State  chairman  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  are  17  iffiysi- 
cians  practicing  in  Annapolis  and  Eastport,  both  of  which  areas  are  approximately 
10  miles  from  Mayo,  and  both  of  which  areas  furnish  some  medictil  care  to  this 
community.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  chairman  and  of  his  committee  that 
this  community  is  not  suffering  from  lack  of  medical  attention.  Nevertheless, 
the  State  chairman  will  check  again  on  the  situation  within  the  next  6 weeks. 

HANDLING  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

As  indicated  above,  no  action  is  being  taken  at  present  other  than  carefully 
watching  the  situation. 

Summary  of  Survey  Report  on  IMiddle  River.  Md.,  Area 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SITUATION 

This  area  deserves  special  attention,  since  it  is  the  center  of  a large  war-industry 
area  that  has  undergone  a large  increase  in  jxipulation.  A survey  report  has  been 
requested  of  the  State  chairman,  and,  following  his  investigation,  a rei^ort  has  been 
submitted.  The  report  of  the  State  chairman  indicates  that  the  population  is 
35,800  for  this  entire  area.  The  number  of  physicians  practicing  in  this  area  was 
reported  as  10.  However,  within  the  last  3 weeks  the  State  chairman  reports  that 
2 more  physicians  have  been  located  in  this  area,  bringing  the  total  number  to  12. 

HANDLING  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  survey  by  the  State  chairman  revealed  need  of  additional  physicians  in  the 
area.  The  State  chairman’s  efforts  to  relocate  physicians  in  this  area  have  been 
partially  responsible  for  the  addition  of  two  physicians.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  additional  men.  This  situation  is  made  somewhat  less  critical  by  the 
fact  that  the  distance  to  Baltimore  is  not  great. 

Summary  of  Survey  Report  on  Clyde.  N.  Y.,  Area 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SITUATION 

This  situation  was  originally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  procurement  and 
assignment  service  as  a result  of  letters  from  citizens  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to 
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Mr.  McNtitt.  The  State  vice  chairman  of  the  procurement  and  assignment  service 
was  HMiuesitcl  ro  make  an  investigation. 

Th  ‘ report  of  the  survey  in  this  community  shows  that  the  town  has  a popu- 
latiei  of  atxtut  2.3'iO  and  has  3 physicians.  Moreover,  the  town  is  located  only 
ahotii  o miles  from  Lyons,  a community  which  has  2 hospitals.  The  State  chair- 
man •eporls  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  medical  care  in  this  area,  and  tliat,  in  his 
opini  m,  the  criticisms  arose  because  of  the  loss  of  a particular  pliysician. 

HANDLING  OF  THE  PR015LEM 

Sii  ce  no  real  shortage  exi.-^ts,  no  further  action  is  indicated. 

Summary  of  Survey  Retort  on  Clymkr,  N.  Y.,  Area 


I)e:s(’ription  of  situation 

A 1 'tter  from  a justice  of  the  peace  in  Clymer,  N.  Y.,  first  brought  the  attention 
of  tlu  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  an  alleged  shortage  of  medical  care 
in  th  s community.  It  was  stated  that  the  community  had  lost  two  physicians, 
leavii  g this  town  some  lU  miles  from  a physician.  The  State  vice  chairman  was 
retjutded  to  survey  the  situation  and  report  immediately,  lie  found  the  facts 
to  he  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  and  he  instituted 
actioi  to  relocate  a physician  in  this  area. 


handijng  of  the  problem 

He  referred  a number  of  physicians  to  this  coinnnmity  and  the  central  office 
of  tin  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  referred  one  more  physician  to  the 
towm  people.  After  interviewing  a number  of  the  pliysicians  wdio  were  willing 
to  rel  )cate,  the  townsiieople  completed  arrangements  with  one  of  them,  providing 
for  hi  j coming  there  to  practice.  The  physician  was  relocated  from  New  York  City. 


Summary  of  Survey*  Rej>i>rt  on  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  Area 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SITUATION 


A I ?tition  addressed  to  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  by  citizens  of 
Odes>  i,  N.  Y.,  acting  under  the  aegis  of  the  Odessa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  first 
broug  :it  this  area  to  the  attention  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service. 
A rep  >rt  was  immediately  requested  fi’om  the  vice  chairman  of  tlie  Procurement 
and  ssignmerit  Service  of  up-State  New  York,  and  he  made  an  investigation  of 
this  s tuation. 

Tin  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  petition  and  as  corroborated  by  the  survey  show 
that  his  coinnuinity  has  lost  the  1 doctor  who  previously  served  there.  The 
ixipulition  of  the  entire  area  surrounding  this  community  is  about  2,000.  How- 


ever, he  survey  there  revealed  that  this  village  is  located  only  3 miles  from  the 
villag?  of  Montour  Falls,  and  that  it  is  served  by  physicians  of  this  latter  con>- 
muiiily.  There  are  2 physicians  in  Montour  Falls,  both  of  wffiom  had  already 
been  < lassitied  as  es.sential  to  the  medical  care  of  this  entire  area. 


HANDLING  OF  THE  PRORLEM 

It  { piieared  from  the  survey  of  this  situation  that  the  (Community  in  question 
is  sui  plied  with  adeciuate  medical  care  as  a result  of  its  nearness  to  another 
comm  inity.  No  further  action,  therefore,  was  taken. 


Summary  of  Survey*  Report  on  Ravenna-Warren  Area,  Ohio 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SITUATION 
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area  includes  all  of  Portage  County,  luul  also  includes  Warren,  Newton 
and  Weatherfield  Townshii)  (Miles,  McDonald,  Minei*al  Ridge)  in  Trum- 
>unty.  This  area  demands  siiecial  attention  because  <»f  a tri'inendous  influx 
Illation  resulting  from  the  munitions  plant  and  Army  ordnance  depot  in 
•e  (\)unty,  the  Army  installation  at  Lordsburg  in  Trumbull  County,  and 
el  mills  and  otlier  heavy  industry  in  and  around  Warren. 

Iiopulation  of  this  area  is  estimated  to  he  135|.0(K)  as  of  October  1942. 
f*presents  an  increase  of  over  20  percent  since  1940.  At  present  there  are 
ively  practicing  physicians  in  this  area.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of  phy- 
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sicians  not  engaged  in  private  practice  of  medicine,  and  is  also  exclusive  of 
those  physicians  who  because  of  age  or  ill  healtli.  are  active.  Allhough  the 
residents  of  this  area  may  depend  on  Akron,  Y’oungstown,  and  Cleveland  for 
certain  si>ecial  diagnostic  and  theraixuitic  services,  these  cannot  be  considered 
a substantial  contribution  to  the  utedical  care  of  this  area.  In  addition  to  the 
66  physicians  in  private  practice,  there  are  9 industrial  physicians  in  this  area; 
8 of  them  are  employed  at  the  Athens  Powder  Co.  and  1 at  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation  plant.  None  of  these  renders  service  to  families  of  employees. 


iiandTvINg  OF  problem 

It  is  recognized  that  conditions  in  this  area  are  not  satisfactory.  The  Ohio 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  committee  has  given  the  situation  careful 
consideration,  and  is  making  an  effort  to  place  several  physicians  in  Portage 
County  in  the  immediate  future.  The  physicians  now  in  Portage  County  are 
w’orking  unusually  hard,  hut  feel  that  they  are  managing  to  render  the  necessary 
medical  service.  The  committee,  however,  is  hopeful  of  favorable  results  in 
its  effort  to  move  physicians  to  this  area. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Procurement  ami  Assignment  Service  com- 
mittee recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  recTuitiiig  program,  that  This  par- 
ticular area  could  not  be  expected  to  furnish  any  of  the  physicians  needed  for 
the  armed  forces.  All  of  the  physicians  in  this  area  were,  therefore,  classified 
as  essential.  The  fact  that  this  area  has  lost  two  physicians  to  the  Arm.v  comes 
as  a result  of  Reserve  Commission  held  by  these  men  prior  to  the  emergency. 

Summary  of  Survey  Rft»ort  on  Rossford  Area,  Ohio 
description  OF  situation 

A letter  from  the  local  selective  service  board  addressed  to  the  President, 
and  referred  to  this  office,  first  brought  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service.  Tlie  centra]  office  requested  an  imme- 
diate report  from  the  State  chairman  in  Ohio,  and  the  State  chairm^in  made 
an  investigation  of  the  situation. 

Rossford  is  a community  of  between  4,(X)0  and  0,000  population,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a suburb  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Three  physicians  had  practiced  in 
Rossford  prior  to  the  war,  and  two  of  them  are  already  in  military  service. 
The  third  physician  has  been  regarded  as  available  by  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Committee. 

Because  residents  of  This  area  can  obtain  medical  care  from  Tidedo,  a city 
well  supplied  with  physicians,  the  State  chairman  does  not  regard  the  situation 
as  at  all  acute.  Nevertheless,  the  State  chairman  and  the  committee  are  en- 
deavoring to  locate  an  older  physician  in  this  area,  and  hope  to  be  successful. 


handling  of  problem 


Since  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  chairman  no  critical  shortage  of  medical 
care  would  exist  as  a result  of  the  loss  of  the  third  physician  in  This  area,  this 
physiciati’s  available  classification  was  not  revised.  The  fact  that  this  town  is 
a suburb  of  Toledo  makes  it  ixissible  for  residents  to  obtain  necessary  medical 
care  from  the  physicians  remaining  in  that  larger  city.  However,  an  effoi-t  is 
being  made  hy  the  State  chairman  to  relocate  an  older  physician  into  Ro.ssf<»rd. 


Tliei’e  are  other  eomrminities,  how*ever,  whidi  are  slioAvin^  wide- 
spread shortages  not  only  of  hosjiital  beds  and  clinics,  but  also  of 
pliysicians  and  nurses.  These  shortages  are  the  more  keeidy  felt  be- 
cause they  are  associated  witli  a general  lack  of  housing  units,  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  of  the  goods  and  services  to  whicli  our  jieojde 
have  grown  accustomed.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  all  of  these  sliortages 
must  be  met,  but  even  as  it  is  not  easy  to  build  liouses  and  hospitals 
when  questions  of  ])riorities  in  materials  arise,  so  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
locate physicians  when  questions  of  priorities  in  services  must  be  faced. 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  availability  status  of  eveiy  pliysician 
in  the  country  before  dislocation  can  be  recommended  as  either  de- 
sirable or  feasible. 
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to  the  present  time  a])proximately  500  communities  have  been 
ed  to  tlie  1 I'ocurement  and  Assignment  Service  as  in  need  of 
onal  medical  services.  State  cliairmen  for  pliysicians  have  been 
ted  to  have  these  commnnities  surveyed  with  a view  to  ascertain- 
lat  the  needs  are.  So  far,  145  reports  liave  bi'en  received, 
pe  the  leport  here,  from  the  various  States;  it  is  not  complete, 

ator  5IILLTKIN.  Tabulated? 


Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

Sei  at  or  Millikin.  Insert  the  tabulation. 
(T1  e tabulation  follows:) 


ExniB  T B.  Summary  hy  State  of  number  of  critical  areas  surveyed  with  chief 

findings  of  surveys 


State 

Number  of 
critical 
areas  for 
which 
report  has 
come  in 

Number  of 
areas  in 
which 
physician 
shortage 
was  found 

1 

) 

Number  of 
additional 
physicians 
needed 

Type  of  medical  shortage 

l'i3  ted  Stales 

145 

1 60 

\ 

1 226 

Alabama 

5 

A 

105 

1 

General  practitioners,  hospitals  in 
areas. 

Surgeon. 

None. 

Hospital  shortage. 

General  piactitioners  and  V.  D. 
Hospital  shortage  in  2 areas. 

Arizona.  

1 

I 

Arkansaj  

2 

CaUforni  * 

2 

1 

3 

9 

Colorado 

3 

16 

Connecti  -ut 

5 

Delaware  

District  e f Columbia 

Florida  

11 

3 

A 

1 hospital,  general  practitioners. 
General  piactitioners  and  V.  D, 

Georgia.  

4 

4 

A 

Idaho.  . 

Illinois 

5 

1 

1 

Indiana j 

Iowa ' 

2 

2 

3 

General  practitioners,  pediatricians. 

Kansas  . 

Kenluck  

Louisian;  

Maine  

1 

None. 

Hospital;  general-care  clinics. 
None, 

; None. 

Marvlan*  

t) 

25 

Massachi  setts  

1 

Michiear  

5 

9 

9 

Minnesol  i 

Mississip  )i 

Missouri  

Montana 

Xebra-skg 

1 

1 

3 

Also  hospital  shortage. 

Nevada.  

New  Hai  ipshire 

1 

Hospital  shortage. 

New  Jers  ‘.V 

New  Me:  ico 

New  Yor  : 

42 

10 

19 

6 

Hospitals  in  6 areas  as  well. 

North  Cg  rolina  

3 

2 

North  D}  kota 

Ohio 

10 

4 

5 

Hospital  care  in  5 areas. 

Oklahoin  

Oreeon..  

1 

None 

Pennsylv  inia. 

2 

1 

1 

General  practitioners. 

General  practitioners  and  hospitals, 
both  areas. 

General  practitioners. 

Rhode  Is  iiid 

2 

2 

9 

? 

South  Ca  olina. 

5 

2 

South  Da  vota 

Tennessee  

2. 

None 

Texas 

6 

4 

7 

Hospital  shortages  in  2 areas. 
Hospital  b«^ds. 

Utah  

2 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

3 

9 

? 

Hospital  and  general  medical  care. 
Hospitals  needed  in  4 areas. 

None. 

Washingt  m 

9 

6 

13 

West  Vin  inia 

2 ; 

Wisconsii  

Wyoming  
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Dr.  Lapham.  These  indicate  that  137  of  these  communities  show 
a shortage  of  hospitals,  hospital  beds  or  clinics.  Sixty  communities 
are  found  to  need  one  or  more  additional  jihysicians,  the  total  recpiire- 
nients  being  226  physicians  for  the  communities  reporting.  The  most 
widespread  need  is  for  general  jiractitioners  although  there  are  also 
requests  for  surgeons  and  specialists,  particularly  obstetricians,  pedia- 
tricians, and  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialists.  It  is  probable  that 
upward  of  1,000  physicians  will  need  to  move  or  be  moved  from  areas 
now  oversupplied  to  those  undersupplied. 

Kelocation  of  physicians — to  meet  the  medical  care  requirements 
in  areas  atl'ected  by  war  activities,  Procurement  and  Assignment  Serv- 
ice has  thus  far  encouraged  the  voluntary  relocation  of  jihysicians. 
There  are  available  for  this  purpose  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Interns  and  residents  who,  on  application  for  a commission  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  have  been  rejected 
because  of  physical  disability; 

(2)  Women  physicians; 

(3)  Qualified  refugee  physicians;  and 

(4)  Older  retired  male  physicians  who  desire  to  return  to  active 
practice  for  the  duration. 

It  is  generally  desirable  to  relocate  physicians  who  are  not  essential 
in  their  present  positions  and  for  that  reason  physically  disqualified 
interns  and  residents,  on  completion  of  their  hospital  assignments, 
are  suitable  for  relocation  since  they  have  not  yet  built  up  a prac- 
tice anywhere  and  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  go  wherever  the  need 
is  great.  Women  physicians  who  have  not  been  in  active  practice  are 
proving  most  useful  in  this  emergency  as  are  certain  refugee  jihysi- 
cians,  especially  if  they  have  been  licensed  to  practice  in  one  or  more 
States. 

We  do  not  have  a complete  count  of  all  the  physicians  who  have  been 
relocated  on  a voluntary  basis.  Keports  from  32  States  shoAv  that  275 
physicians  have  been  relocated,  45  to  serve  in  industries  or  institutions 
and  231  to  engage  in  general  practice. 

I am  sorry  to  say  I do  not  have  that  quite  complete  yet,  but  I will 
submit  it  for  the  record  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

Many  of  these  movements  undoubtedly  forestalled  the  development 
of  medical  shortages  and  were  arranged  by  State  and  local  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  committees  or  by  individual  physicians 
in  anticipation  of  a critical  need.  Probably  most  of  the  relocations 
have  been  with  the  States  because  of  difficulties  encountered  under 
present  licensure  laws  for  physicians  to  attempt  to  enter  States  in 
which  they  are  not  presently  licensed. 

Anticipated  need  for  greater  mobility : It  is  not  unlikely  that  up- 
w'ards  of  500  physicians  have  been  relocated  thus  far  on  a voluntary 
basis. 

I should  like  to  state  here  that  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
does  take  responsibility  for  relocating  these  physicians  and  many  State 
and  local  groups  have  been  instrumental  in  relocating  them,  or  con- 
vincing them  the  need  was  great  or  possibly  the  opportunity  was  shown 
to  the  physicians.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  been  responsible  for  get- 
ting all  of  the  40,000  in  the  Army,  many  volunteered,  and  we  had  to 
hold  some  back,  so  that  we  have  attempted  to  head  it  up.  more  or  less. 
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but  MO  are  not  taking  tlie  eutiro  rosponsibility  for  the  Army  ami  Navy 
metli’al  procurement  ])rof2:ram. 

Ib  wever,  treater  mobility  \vill  be  necessary  in  1943  as  more  prac- 
titi<n  ers  are  draM’u  into  the  armed  forces  and  as  more  M'ar-activity 
comn  unities  spring  up.  Sometimes  tl\e  movement  of  a single  physi- 
cian will  sutiice  to  relieve  the  need  in  a small  community  which  is 
abou  to  lose,  or  has  already  lo4.  its  only  etfectivi'  practitioner.  But 
there  are  many  instances  in  Mhich  a considerable  number  of  doctors 
IS  rc(  uireil  to  care  for  ivorkers  in  industrial  ])lanis  and  for  the  fam- 
ilies )f  those  workers.  Furthermore,  hospitals  and  medical  schools 
are  hard  pressed  to  carry  on  their  essential  Avork  especially  in  teach- 
ing j ml  in  research  in  war  medicine.  Other  institutions,  such  as 
hoims  for  the  aged,  hospital  for  patients  sutfering  from  mental  dis- 
ease >r  tuberculosis,  and  institutions  for  dependent  and  delinquent 
child  fen.  these  and  many  others  are  feeling  the  crippling  etfects  of 
dephtion  of  resident  medical  statf. 

Pr  K'uremeut  and  Assignment  Service  cannot,  in  all  probability,  se- 
cure )U  a voluntary  basis  all  the  physicians  requinnl  for  private  ]irac- 
tice,  for  industry,  and  for  staffs  in  institutions  and  agencies.  Often- 
time.-,  where  the  need  is  most  acute  the  conditions  of  practice  are  not 
attra'tive  financially  or  otheiovise.  Physicians  Mill  neither  seek  nor 
l>e  sought  by  some  communities  where,  nonetheless,  medical  services 
are  reeded.'  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  invoke 
comj  ulsion  or  subsidy  for  physicians. 

A [)recedent  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  where, 
durii  g the  first  year  of  the  war,  recruitment  for  the  services  \vas  on  a 
volui  tary  basis"  and  where  subsequently  compulsion  Mars  used  and 
phys  cians  Mere  sent  Mhere  needed  on  recommendation  of  the  central 
medi  ail  M ar  committee.  It  appears  to  be  inevitable  that  some  pro- 
cedu  e more  potent  than  the  present  one  M’ill  hav<*  to  be  employed  in 
certa  n instances, 

CliLSsification  of  physicians:  In  order  that  the  State  committees 
and  ihe  central  office  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  may  be 
in  a )osition  to  make  further  M'ithdrawals  of  physicians  for  the  serv- 
ices in  an  orderly  and  equitable  manner,  M'hile  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vidii  g for  civilian  needs,  there  is  being  ssued  by  the  central  office 
instr  ictions  for  the  classification  of  physicians. 

I s ibmit  this  for  the  record,  and  incidentally.  Dr.  Lahey,  Dr.  Diehl, 
Dr.  Stone,  Dr.  Paullin,  and  myself,  M’ho  are  members  of  the  Board, 
are  bsginning  this  M-eek  to  have  corps  area  meetings  in  the  nine  corps 
area;  M here  the  reclassification  of  the  remaining  physicians  in  civilian 
life  i i being  discussed.  IVe  are  having  the  remaining  physicians  classi- 
fied m the  basis  of  their  availability,  breaking  doMur  even  further 
than  the  Selective  Service  has,  categories,  so  far  as  dependents  are 
conci  rued  and  so  far  as  the  duties  of  physicians  are  concerned,  so  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  an  even  Mithdrawal  of  physician.s,  we  ex- 
pect, and  also  young  unmarried  physicians  M’ill  be  i-emoved  first.  We 
M'ill  -omplete  the  file  of  Selective  Service  classification  in  that  respect 
and  f M'e  do  that,  on  this  basis,  feM-  doctors  M'ho  should  be  dislocated 
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for  military  service.  Me  may  be  able  to  invoke  the  authority  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  if  that  becomes  necessary,  although  I expect  that  it 
may  not. 

Senator  Millikin.  That  may  be  entered  in  the  record. 

(The  document  entitled  “War  MaiqioMer  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  December  8,  1942,”  subject:  Classification  of  Phvsicians,  is  as 
folloM's:  ) 

Exhibit  D 


Wau  Mam’owkr  Commission. 
W(itshin(/ton,  D.  C.,  IHcemhcr  8,  /9'/2. 

To;  State  and  corps  area  committees. 

From;  Directing  Board,  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service. 

Suiiject : Classitication  of  Physicians. 

In  order  that  tlie  Procurement  and  A.ssignment  .Service  may  have  accurate 
information  as  to  tlie  status  of  the  physicians  remaining  in  civilian  life,  it  is 
e.ssential  that  an  immediate  appraisai  of  these  physicians  be  made  and  a sum- 
mary report  submitted  to  tiie  central  office  in  Washington.  .Such  a report  will 
be  requested  from  all  State  chairmen  early  next  year.  Before  that  time,  records 
should  be  set  up  in  local  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  offices  that  Mull 
furnish  the  information  necessary  for  redetermination  of  availability  and  for 
establishment  of  the  order  of  call  for  physicians  who  M-ill  be  asked  to  seek 
commissions  during  1943.  As  soon  as  the  cards  in  the  local  offices  are  complete, 
copies  are  to  be  sent  to  the  State  chairmen  who  Mill  then  be  in  a position  to 
compile  a State  report  to  be  .sent  to  the  central  office  by  about  February  1.  1943. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  this  Nation-wide  report  each  physician  should  be  classified 
in  one  of  the  folloMung  categories: 

Class  I.  Available. 

A.  Potentially  qua.lified  for  service,  i.  e.,  has  not  been  rejected  by  Army. 

1.  Unmarried  or  married  but  not  maint.aining  a home  M-itli  Mufe  and/or 

children. 

2.  Married  and  maintaining  a bona  tide  Inane  Mith  Mife  and/or  chil- 

dren. 

(o)  Married  M-ith  no  children. 

(ID  Married  M’ith  1 child. 

(r)  Married  Mith  2 children. 

(d)  Married  M ith  3 or  more  children. 

B.  Not  eligible,  on  account  of  age,  ph.vsical  di.«ability,  or  other  reason,  for 

•service  Mith  the  armed  forces.  Init  considered  available  for  civilian 
medical  .services  .associated  Mith  the  Mar  effort. 

Class  II.  Essential  for  limited  duration  or  until  a replacement  can  be  secured. 

A.  For  community  medical  care. 

B.  For  medical  teaching  or  M-ar  research. 

E.  For  industry. 

C.  For  hospital  service. 

D.  For  public  health. 

Class  III.  Essential  for  unlimited  duration. 

A.  For  community  medical  taire. 

B.  For  medical  teaching  or  M'ar  research. 

C.  For  ho.spital  service. 

D.  For  public  health. 

E.  For  industry. 
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Class  IV.  riiysioians  not  available  for  either  military  or  einerjjenoy  civilian 
S(  r\  iees  beoanse  t»f — 

A.  l*hysical  disability  or  age. 

B.  Ethical  and  professional  shortcomings. 

C.  Retirement  or  engagentenf  in  \v<»rk  not  dire<  tly  or  indinx-tly  C(.*nne<Med 

with  the  field  of  medicine. 

ChiMS  /. — Physicians  considered  available  during  the  war  for  service  otlier  than 
ii  their  present  situations. 

CIih'<s  /A.- -Male  physicians  under  4a  years  of  age  piesumably  physically  quali- 
fit  d for  service,  with  subclasses  1 and  2 indicating  the  order  of  call  in  conformity 
w ih  selective-service  laws  and  regulations.  For  example,  a physician,  c<.iisid- 
eied  availahle,  who  is  under  4o  years  of  age  and  maintaining  a home  with  wife 
ai  d 2 children  would  he  classified  as  lA— 2c. 

(7a.v.y  iB. — Male  physicians  under  4o  years  of  age  who  have  been  rej(K*ted  for 
military  duty  hut  who  are  able  to  carry  on  civilian  work:  males  over  4.1  who 
might  he  willing  io  rel<K*ate;  females;  and  aliens. 

Cbov-N'  11. — Physicians  for  whom  it  is  assumed  that  satisfactory  suhstittites 
n ly  he  <tbtained  and  those  who  may  he  released  as  a result  of  (dianges  in  their 
personal  situati<»tis  or  in  conditions  affecting  the  in>titntions  employing  them. 

in. — Essential  physicians  for  win, *10,  acc  trding  to  present  conditi(ms, 
tl  e i'hances  are  small  of  finding  a satisfactory  replacement. 

(IfOis  IV. — Physicians  who  cannot  be  ex])(vred  to  coiitrihnte  to  medical  service. 
IVA. — Physicians  with  marked  pliysical  disabilities,  including  old  age, 
M'  lich  make  them  incapable  of  practicing  their  jirofession. 

Cla.'t.s  IVB. — Physicians  who.  because  of  unethical  (ondnct  or  professional  in- 
CM  mi>erence,  are  m?t  aceeptahle  for  service  in  the  community  or  elsewhere. 

Cldfis  /rr.— Physicians  who  are  retired  from  actiA'ifies  connected  with  me<lical 
cj  re  and  those  wlio  have  been  engaged  in  occupations  unrelated  to  medicine  for 
sc  long  that  their  return  to  medical  work  is  not  feasible. 


criti-:ria  of  kssentiauty  fok  physiciaxs  in  cx^mmvnity  mfjucal  cake 

As  a basis  of  planning  on  a national  scale,  an  0A*er-all  ratio  of  1 effective 
p actitioner  of  medicine  to  1,500  i>opulation  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dii't^Uing 
B >ard  of  the  Prctcurement  and  Assignment  Service  a*.:  the  minimum  below  which 
it  woubl  he  unsafe  to  reduce  civilian  medical  service-.  In  any  siH^citic  area  of 
n edical  practice  the  ratio  should,  as  a rule,  he  not  more  than  3.(X)0  population 
t(  1 effective  practitioner,  particularly  in  military  and  war  production  areas. 

Obviously  the  ratio  of  1:  1..500  canimt  he  applied  to  l<K*al  communities  or  even 
u all  States.  There  are  many  portions  of  The  cenmtry  and  even  some  States 
w lich  never  have  had  this  ratio  of  physicians  to  p(»pulation.  Many  of  these 
a eas  could  not  supixrrt  more  medical  service  than  they  have  had  which,  in  some 
ii  stances,  has  been  not  more  than  1 physician  to  3.000  or  4.0(K1  poimlatiou.  From 
St  oh  areas  obviously  no  physicians  should  he  witlnlrawn  or  permitted  to  enter 
tie  armed  services  unless  replaccunents  can  he  obtained.  Indeed,  in  some  of 
tl  ese  areas  physicians  should  he  added.  In  general  tlie  basis  for  the  designation 
01  yihysicians  in  private  practice  as  available  or  essetitial  will  vary  with  the 
n imher  of  physicians  in  The  coininunity,  The  area  of  the  comnuinity,  and  the 
p*  pulation  there<»f. 

Burai  (J7i(]  isolated  eo^iwinnitirs  with  less  than  10  private  practitioners. — The 
f*  llcAving  elements  are  to  he  considered;  (1)  Number  and  age  of  other  private 
p actitioners  in  the  community:  (2)  the  physician’s  'Specialty,  if  any;  and  (3) 
d stances  from  other  conummities  with  availahle  medical  facilities. 

Among  the  practitionej’s  mnler  45  years  of  age,  the  only  specialist  of  a kind  in 
tl  e comnmnity  should  he  considerod  essentia!  (HA  or  IIIA)  unless  the  distance 
b*  tween  the  comnmnity  in  question  and  another  possessing  similar  sp<H‘ialists  is 
SI  lall  enough  to  iK^rinit  these  specialists  to  serve  both  communities.  In  general 
it  is  to  he  expected  that  the  only  surgeon,  the  only  roontgenologist,  the  only  oto- 
rl  ino-laryngologist,  and  the  only  obstetrician  will  be  declared  essential  even 
tl  ough  under  45  years  of  age. 
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Aside  from  the  only  specialists,  none  of  Tlie  practitioners  undt^r  45  years  of 
age  should  be  considered  essential  either  tetnporarlly  or  permanently  for  civilian 
medical  care  (classes  II A or  IIIA)  except  those  who  are  needed  to  keej)  the 
imtient  load  of  The  remaining  physicians  at  a feasible  level.  4'his  level  will  vary 
from  place  to  place,  depending  upon  the  pre-war  stains  of  medical  facilities  in  the 
l»articular  community.  If  any  physicians  are  to  Ik*  withdrawn  from  such  com- 
munities, their  selection  .should  he  made  from  the  physicians  nmler  45  years  of 
age  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  call  outlined  on  page  1 i .see  lA-1  and  2|. 

In  case  an  is<dated  rural  community  possesses  only  one  etTeciive  practitioner, 
he  should  he  declared  essential  irrespective  of  his  age  and  jilaced  in  class  II A or 
IIIA.  If  there  are  two  effect iA^e  practitioners  in  a comimmiiy  for  Avhich  oiie  is 
adetpiate  and  botli  are  under  the  age  of  45.  the  one  who  would  be  subject  to 
earliest  call  by  selectiA’e  service  should  he  declared  availahle.  For  exaiiq)le.  if 
one  of  two  practitioners  under  45  is  single  and  the  (»thor  married  Avith  2 children,, 
the  former  physician  is  to  he  declared  aA'ailahle. 

For  communities  which  are  not  within  the  transportation  system  of  an  urban 
center  and  which  contain  less  than  10  practitioners,  the  same  considerations  hold 
as  for  the  rural  and  isolated  communities.  However,  if  the  distance  to  the  urban 
center  can  be  easily  traversed,  the  only  stjecialist  of  a kind  need  not  in  all  cases  be 
classed  essential. 

An  additional  element  to  be  considered  is  the  flow  of  patients  from  rural  and 
suburban  communities  to  urban  centers.  As  a result  of  this  flow,  communities 
with  an  inflow  of  patients  require  more  phy.sicians  relath^e  than  do  those  with  an 
outflow. 

Contmanifies  with  10  or  ntore  private  practitifhners. — The  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account  include:  (1)  Number  and  age  of  effeetiA-e  private  practititmers ; 

(2)  g(‘ographic  distribution  of  practitioners  (especially  in  the  large  cities)  ; 

(3)  inflow  of  patients  from  outside  the  city;  and  (4)  the  physician's  specialty. 

The  inflow  of  patients  to  urban  communities  for  medical  care  may  in  certain 

cases  be  considerable,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  this  in  determining  the 
potential  patient  load  of  the  physicians  of  the  community. 

Practicing  physicians  under  45  years  of  age  who  are  not  essential  to  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  public-health  services,  or  war  industries  will  be  considered  avail- 
able in  class  lA  or  IB  except  for  the  number  needed  to  carry  the  patient  load  in' 
excess  of  that  which  the  physicians  45  years  ami  older  can  handle.  If  some  physi- 
cians under  45  are  to  be  considered  essential,  they  should  be  selected  in  conformity 
with  the  order  of  call  outlined  above. 

Specialists  under  45  years  of  age  in  urban  communities  are  usually  available 
unless  they  are  on  the  essential  lists  of  hospitals  or  medical  schools  or  unless  their 
practice  is  limited  to  outlying  districts  or  circumscribed  communities  within  the 
city  which  cannot  be  adequately  served  by  other  practitioners  in  the  same  specialty. 


CRITERIA  or  ESSENTIALITY  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  AND  RELATED  GROUPS 

In  determining  the  essentiality  of  a physician  whose  profe.ssionul  activities  are 
part  of  those  iierfonned  by  an  organized  medical  group,  whether  hospital,  medical 
school,  industrial  organization,  or  independent  group  clinic,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  physician’s  contribution  to  the  completeness  of  the  service 
given  by  the  group.  An  organization  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  component  parts  ; 
physicians  who  work  together  must  therefore  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
importance  of  the  individual  physician  to  the  adequacy  of  the  medical  service  given 
by  the  instittition.  The  total  contribution  of  The  medical  service  given  by  the 
institution  or  organization  shall  also  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  total  popula- 
tion served  by  the  institution,  clinic,  or  organization,  compared  with  the  contribu- 
tion of  other  medical  facilities  and  the  population  served. 

Criteria  of  esse^itiality  for  medical  teachintj  a)id  research. — The  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  has  recommended  that  medical  schools  shmiUl  limit  the  size 
of  their  faculties  to  the  minimum  number  essential  for  the  conduct  of  an  adequate 
teaching  program.  Lists  of  faculty  member.^  considered  essential  on  this  basis 
have  been  submitted  to  tlie  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  by  the  deans 
of  the  respective  medical  schools  (Form  No.  Rl.  June  15.  11)42.  l 
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Criteria  of  cssentiaUtij  for  hofipital  ^^rvlcc. — On  August  12,  1942,  a question- 
n;  ire  (Form  No.  109)  was  sent  t(»  juliuiiiistrators  of  hospitals  approved  for  interu- 
sl  ips  aiul/or  residencies,  requesting  a list  of  essential  members  of  hospital  staffs 
ai  (1  giving  broad  criteria  of  essentiality.  On  October  12,  1942,  a memorandum 
( ^'<trm  No.  14(»)  was  sent  to  deans  of  medical  schools  giving  instructions  about 
t]  e commissioning  of  interns  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

FUIL-TIME  STAFF 

Intcnifi. — Under  amlnudzation  of  the  Surgeon  Genoral  of  the  Army  and  the 
S irgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  medical-school  graduates  are  allowed  1 year  of 
ii  t(U*nship  to  be  completed  within  the  12  months  following  graduation  before  being 
c;  lied  to  active  duty.  During  this  period  they  need  not  be  considered  with  the 
exential  hosintal  stall  unless  their  number  affects  the  number  of  other  staff 
in  Miibers  rrH]uired  by  the  hospital  (see  Form  No.  109,  August  12,  1942,  and  Form 
No.  140.  ()ct<  h‘r  12,  1942). 

/^cA'/dca/.f.-  In  certain  hospitals  residents  are  definitely  essential  for  the  ade- 
qi  ate  care  of  patient.s  and/or  the  clinical  instruction  of  medical  students.  How- 
e'er, in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  young  medical 
oifieers,  the  number  of  residents  listed  as  essential  must  be  kept  to  the  absolute 
n inimum.  For  1942  the  directing  board  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
S *rviee  has  suggested  tliat  the  number  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  oO  percent 
o:  the  number  of  residents  the  hospitals  had  before  the  war.  For  1943  this 
11  imher  must  he  reduced  still  more.  Having  determimTl  tlie  minimum  number  of 
nsideiits  that  are  eSvsential,  selection  should  be  made  from  the  following  groups 
ii  the  (U’der  indicated:  (1)  Physicians  who  cannot  qualify  for  service  with  the 
A -my  or  the  Navy;  (2)  present  interns  or  residents  who  are  deferred  by  Selective 
S 'I'vice.  In  this  group  preference  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  deferretl  in 
cl  iss  4-F  or  class  3-B  (selective-service  classification)  ; (3)  present  Interns  who 
h"Id  commissions  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  No  assurance  can  be  given  that 
d ferment  of  active  duty  will  be  permitted  for  this  group.  If  it  is,  each  case  will 
li  ive  to  be  certified  as  essential  by  the  State  and  corps  area  committees  of  the 
P-ociirement  and  Assignment  Service. 

' The  essentiality  or  availability  of  other  staff  physicians  should  be  considered 
ii  relation  to  (1)  the  established  function  of  the  hospital,  and  (2)  the  si>ecial 

lalilieations  of  tlie  physician  and  the  services  rendered  by  him.  The  need  for 
piiysiciaiis  will  differ  according  to  the  tyi)e  of  hospital  or  related  institution,  such 
a t a general  hospital,  a tuberculosis  sanatorium,  or  a home  for  the  aged.  They 
w ill  be  (lilferent  als(»  for  a general  hospital  with  public  wards  from  one  admitting 
only  pay  or  part-pay  patients.  Only  those  full-time  members  of  hospital  staffs 
.'^I  ould  be  classed  as  essential  who  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  estab- 
lisiied  activities  <»f  The  institution.  A physician  designated  as  full-time  who 
li  nits  his  .services  to  the  care  of  his  own  iKitieiits  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded 
a es.sciitial  to  the  hospital. 

part-timp:  stapf 

Followitig  the  .’^lune  line  of  rensoniiig,  a physician  giving  only  part-time  service 
fi  a hospital  or  one  designated  as  visiting  physician  may  be  regarded  as  essential 
t'»  a particular  hospital  only  if  he  is  rendering  necessary  services  which  cannot 
h • supplied  by  other  physicians  in  the  community. 

. Criteria  of  e.si<e7itialitf/  in  public  health. — In  a memorandum  dated  August  22 
(Form  No.  123)  The  Directing  Boanl  authorized  the  rating  of  “essential”  for 
tlie  heads  of  the  health  departments  of  administrative  units  such  as  cities,  States, 
a id  counties;  and  for  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  within  The  health  departments  of  the 
ii  dividual  political  units.  Such  individuals  will,  therefore,  he  placed  in  class 
3 <»r  2 deiiemling  upon  the  possibility  of  replacement.  The  determination  of 
t le  essentiality  or  availability  of  the  physcians.  who  occupy  lower  ranks  than 
r lose  above,  or  who  are  engaged  part  lime  in  public-health  work,  will  depend 
ti [)on  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  needs  <»f  the  community,  and  the  special 
q lalilications  of  the  individuals  for  the  kind  of  sei  vice  they  render  Special 
c Musideration  should  be  given  to  the  importance  of  these  services  to  the  health 
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pi’Ograms  in  communities  directly  afl'iH-'ti^i  by  the  wnr  cither  througli  large  j>qni- 
lation  increases  or  througli  the  h»ss  of  iihysician.s. 

Criteria  of  eHse)ftiaIitif  in  itotu>itriaJ  iuediriuc. — Iii  a nieiiKU’anduni  dated  Au- 
gust 22  (Form  No.  121),\he  Directing  Board  antliorizeil  the  rating  of  “essential” 
for  two  groups  of  industrial  physicians.  First,  full-time  chiefs  of  State  in- 
dustrial hygiene  hureans  and  key  menib(*rs  of  their  staffs.  Set'ond,  certain 
pliysicians'workiiig  in  industries  whi<*h  produce  ]»rioriIy  materials.  These  physi- 
cians must  (1)  give  their  full  Time  to  tliis  work,  (2)  have  been  so  employed 
for  2 years  (or  have  been  esiiecdally  trained),  (3)  be  carrying  on  an  acceptable 
program,  and  (4)  be  ranked  as  medical  directors  or  department  heads.  Assist- 
ants may  be  temporarily  <leferrcd  at  the  retiuest  of  the  diiwtors  until  replace- 
ments can  be  found.  Physicians  who  are  “on  call'  for  industrial  service  are  not 
to  he  ctmsidered  as  essential,  except  those  wlio  devote  a great  part  of  their  time 
to  a munher  of  small  plants.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  classified  as  e.ssential 
until  other  arrangements  can  he  made  for  the  care  of  the  workers.  Men  under 
the  age  of  38  should  not  be  considered  essential  in  industry  except  under  most 
unusual  circumstances. 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  To  aid  State  and  local  committees  in  the  work  of 
classification,  a card  for  the  recording  of  reciuisite  factual  data  as  to 
age,  sex,  citizenship,  marital  status,  availalhlity  status,  and  so  forth, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  central  office.  A supply  of  these  cards  may 
he  obtained  by  any  State  requesting  them. 

A classification  card  must  be  filled  out  for  every  physician  before 
February  1,  1943,  so  that  a Nation-wide  report  inay  1)C  prepared  on 
the  nnmher  of  jdiysicians  available  and  essential  in  every  community, 
the  type  of  practice  in  which  these  physicians  are  engaged,  and  siinilai' 
pertinent  information.  Criteria  of  essentiality  have  been  established 
for  i)hysicians  in  civilian  piaetice,  in  hos])itals,  medical  schools, 
institutions,  industry,  and  piiblic  health  agencies. 

And,  incidentally,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  and  essentiality 
of  the  physician,  as  to  Avhether  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his  age,  able  to 
carry  on  a complete  practice  or  wliether  he  is  handicapped  and  can 
only  devote  a ]>art  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 


QUOTAS  FOR  PHYSICIANS  IN  194  3 


In  order  tliat  there  may  lx*  a fair  division  of  medical  and  related 
])rofessional  personnel  between  the  services  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, it  has  been  agreed  by  mutual  consent  of  the  services  concerned 
and  of  the  Directing  Board  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
that  onh^  11.455  pliysicians  ivill  be  recruited  for  the  services  in  1943, 
and  that  80,000  effective  practicing  ])hysicians  will  he  retained  for  the 
civilian  population,  allowing  an  over-all  ratio  of  1 physician  to  1,500 
population.  Tliese  figures  were  arrived  at  after  an  analysis  was  made 
of  the  distribution  of  physicians  as  of  November  1,  1942. 

Senator  Millikin.  iVould  vou  mind  reading  that  last  statement 


again 


Dr.  Lapham.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a fair  division  of  medical 
and  related  professional  personnel  between  the  services  and  the 
civilian  population,  it  has  been  agreed  by  mutual  consent  of  the  services 
concerned  and  of  the  directing  board  of  iirocnremeiit  and  assignment 
service  that  only  11,455  idiysicians  will  he  recruited  for  the  services  in 
1943,  and  that  *80.000  effective  practicing  physicians  will  be  retained 
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fir  the  civilian  population,  allowing  an  over-all  ratio  of  1 physician 
t ) l,o00  population.  These  figures  were  arria  ed  at  after  an  analysis 
\ as  inatle  of  the  distribution  of  physicians  as  of  November  1,  1942. 

Senator  Millikin.  Those  are  effective  physicians? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Those  are  effective  physicians;  yes,  sir. 

I have  here  the  background  of  the  analysis  of  the  figures,  and  there 
are,  where  it  says  ‘‘•total  physicians  listed  for  United  States  as  of  April 
1 )4‘2.  are  176.195."  approximately.  There  may  l>e  a few  more  than  that, 
I ut  that  was  the  basic  figure  we  had  been  using  and  we  felt  that  any 
more  than  that  would  be  all  to  the  good,  so  far  as  civilian  population 
i ; concerned. 

We  have  deducted  for  deaths  and  duplication,  fidl-time  physicians 
i 1 certain  governmental  and  ])rivate  agencies,  and  residents,  and  house 
oficers;  and  have  made  adjustments  for  age.  considering  physicians  in 
evil  practice  over  65  as  one-third  efi'ective;  have  made  an  adjust- 
ment for  physicians  under  65  who  are  completely  or  partially  ineff'ec- 
t ve  as  practitioners;  and  the  number  of  physicians  needed  for  care  of 
civilian  population  at  a ratio  of  1 to  1.500  is  approximately  83,000 
I hysicians  for  active  practice  in  the  civilian  practice. 

We  have  deducted,  of  course,  the  nnmher  of  physicians  who  are 
already  in  the  various  services  and  that  leaves  a balance  available  for 
1 ext  year,  on  the  basis  of  our  figures  for  November  1,  1942,  of  11,455 
1 hysicians  who  may  be  withdrawn  to  the  services  and  still  maintain  an 
( ver-all  ratio  of  1 to  1,500  in  civil  life. 

That  does  not  mean  that  those  remaining  are  necessarily  equally 
( istributed,  but  it  means  that  there  will  be  that  number  of  effective 

1 hysicians  retained. 

1 will  insert  this ‘‘Analysis  of  the  Availability  of  Physicians  in  the 
\ 'nited  States  as  of  November  1, 1942,”  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  F 

2 nalysift  of  the  availability  of  physicians  in  the  United  States  as  of  Nov.  /,  19Jf2 


1 otal  physicians  listed  for  United  States  as  of  April  1!»42 176, 195 

Duplicate 243 

Deaths  up  to  Sept.  30  (estimated) 2,100 


2,  343  —2, 343 


Adjusted  total 173,  852 

Not  previously  listed +715 

j dditions  to  profession  (recent  graduates,  etc.) +4,  470 


Total  physicians  listed  for  United  States  as  of  Sept.  30,  1942 179,  037 

] 'ull-time  physicians  in  certain  governmental  and  private  agencies — 14,  450 


164,  587 

Desidents,  house  officers  (estimated) — 3,  C(X) 

161,587 
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Adjustnie?it  for  age— considering  physicians  in  civil  practice  over  r>5  as 

one-third  effective — two-thirds  of  27,893  physicians  over  65 — 18,  t>55 

Adjustment  for  physicians  under  65  who  are  completely  or  partially 

ineffective  as  practitioners  (approximately  5 iMU'cent) 600 

25,  655 

Equivalent  number  of  effective  physicians  for  medical  service 135,  932 

Number  of  physicians  needed  for  care  of  civilian  population  at  1 to 
15(X) — 80, (KX)  and  replacement  for  deaths  of  civilian  practioners  for 

I'year 


52,  432 

31,400 
6, 104 
1,  (HJ9 

38,  573  —38,  573 


Maximum  number  of  physicians  that  can  be  safely  withdrawn  from  civil 

practice  as  of  Oct.  1,  1942 

Approximate  number  called  to  duty  by  Army,  Navy,  and  I nited  States  

Public  Health  Service  during  October  (estimated) 

Balance  available  as  of  Nov.  1,  1942 11,455 


Dr.  Lapham.  Iii  July  1942,  the  first  quota  was  assigued  io  the  States 
so  tliat  each  might  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the  services.  ()u  J e- 
cember  11,  1942,  the  second  quota  was  established  which  calls  for  an 
additional  7,671  physicians  to  be  selected  from  the  several  States  by 
November  1,  1943.  " At  the  present  time  five  States  still  must  coii- 
tribute  a fairly  large  number  of  phvsicians  in  or<ler  to  meet  this  year  s 
quota  by  December  31.  Eight  other  States  still  had  a few  more  to 
recruit  at  the  end  of  October,  but  by  now  have  probably  finished  then- 
task  Recruiting  during  19-13  will  be  carried  on  in  only  ‘20  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  20  States  will  include  .some  of  those 
which,  on  October  31,  1912,  had  not  completed  their  first  quotas  and 
some  of  those  which  are  subject  to  a second  quota.  In  order  not  to  de- 
plete States  that  already  have  a population  of  more  than  l.oOO  pet- 
effective  imivate  practitioner,  active  recruiting  will  be  avoided  ni  those 
States  which  on  October  31,  1942,  had  an  estimated  population  m 

excess  of  that  ratio.  , • i i 

That  is  11,455  constitute  the  physicians  who  may  be  withdrawn  next 

■year  plus  those  who  have  not  been  withdra'wn  this  year  from  the 
States  that  have  not  met  their  quotas,  which  are  largely  the  five  big 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  Massachusetts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  California. 

At  the  present  time  five  States  must  contribute  a fairly  large  num- 
ber of  physicians  in  order  to  fill  their  yearly  quota  by  December  31  and 
eio-ht  other  States  still  had  a few  more"^  to  recruit  by  the  end  of  October, 
Sfates  in  excess  of  that  ratio,  and  the  estimated  quotas  are  stated  here 
with  the  ratios  that  existed  as  of  October  31. 1942. 


On  active  duty  as  of  Sept.  30,  1942 : 

Army 

Navy 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 
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(The  two  (lociiinents  entitled:  ‘'Allocation  to  the  States  of  a second 
qi  Ota  of  Pli^^sicians/’  and  ‘T\)pulation  per  etfective  practicing 
]>liysicians  as  of  October  31,  li)42/’  are  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  G 


P ocurcmcnt  and  asi^ignmefit  service  for  2)hysivians^  deatists,  and  veterinarians — 
allocation  to  the  States  of  a second  qnota  of  ithifsicians 

T AC  siH‘oml  (luota  Avas  cloteriiuned  as  fi>ilo\vs  : 

Continental  United  States: 

Total  nunil)er  available  in  excess  of  civilan  needs 52,  43li 

O*  t 31.  1042 ; 

Number  on  extended  active  duty’ 40,077 

Heniainder  available 11,455 

Allowance  for  deticit  remaininj^  from  first  quota" 3,784 

St  jond  (lUota 7,  071 

Ai  grorcd  hi{  the  Hoard  subject  to  revision  resulting  frow  report  of  number 

entering  active  duty,  Oct.  SI  to  Xov.  11,  19-i2 


Xumber  required  as  | 
of  Get.  31.  1942 

State 

Second 
quota  3 

To  meet 
first 
quota 

To  meet  Stale 

first 
and 
second 
(luotas 

Second 
quota  3 

Total  

i 7.671 

3.  784 

11,455  j 

Montana  

Nebraska- 

2i) 

97 

Arl  ansa*? 

71 

71 

Nevada 

s 

Cal  fornia  

642 

495 

1.  137  1 

Xew  Hampshire  .. 

38 

Col  >rad()  

New  ,T(‘rsev 

341 

Coi  necticiit  . . 

Di?  rict  of  Coliiiii- 

148 

135 

283  j 

Xew  York 

North  Dakota-  - . . 

1.709 

26 

b a 

123 

123  : 

Ohio 

478 

FIc  ‘ida  

113 

113  ! 

Oklahoma- 

98 

lili  lois  

711 

499 

1.210  1 

Oregon 

74 

lov  a 

159 

159  1 

Tennsvlvania  - 

816 

Ka  isas 

103 

103  1 

Rhode  Island 

54 

Ms  nr  . 

43 

43  1 

South  Dakota. . . . 

18 

Mg  viand  

137 

137  1 

TTah 

29 

Mg  ?.sachusolts 

449 

400 

849  1 

Vermont  . . - - 

31 

Mi  hiiran  

274 

27t  1 

■Washington..  - . 

96 

Mi  inesota - - 

Mi  souri  

227 

260 

11 

238  1 
260 

1 

Wisconsin  

195 

Xumber  required  as 
of  Oct.  31,  1942 

To  meet 

To  meet 

first 

first 

and 

quota 

v*?econd 

quotas 

26 

27 

124 

12 

20 

18 

56 

341 

1,902 

3.611 

26 

478 

98 

74 

183 

999 

14 

68 

18 

29 

4 

35 

96 

84 

279 

I ncludes  Army.  Navy,  and  United  .States  Public  Hoaltb  Service,  commissioned  corps. 

J rbe  States  which  had  not  met  their  first  (piotas  as  of  Oct.  31, 1912,  with  the  numbi>r  required  to  meet 
the  e quotas,  are  identified  in  column  2 of  the  table. 

3 dethod  of  allocation:  (a)  The  number  4.052,  representing  the  total  amount  by  which  35  States  had 
exc  e<Ied  their  first  quotas  as  of  Oct.  31.  1942,  was  added  to  7,071,  the  number  to  be  alloeafed  in  the  second 
qiu  :a.  A preliminary  allocation  of  11,723,  the  resulting  sum,  was  ma<le  among  the  48  States  and  the  District 
of  ( olumbia  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  active  j)rivate  practitioners  (number  remaining  as  of  Oct.  31,  1942) 
to  I opulation  (May  UM2  official  estimate).  I'his  method  provides  a pieliminary  allocation  independent 
of  t ic  effect  of  the  exces.s  accruing  from  .States  which  had  exceeded  their  first  quotas  as  of  Oct.  31.  1942:  that 
is,  ■ he  fact  that  certain  States  had  exceeded  their  first  quotas  is  not  permitted  to  reduce  the  number  to  be 
allc  ‘ated  in  the  second  quota  to  States  over  or  under  their  first  quotas  as  of  Oct.  31,  1942.  (b)  The 
mil  iber  thus  allocated  from  a total  of  11,723  to  a given  State  was  then  added  to  its  first  quota,  the  resulting 
figi  re  being  compared  with  the  number  of  physicians  on  extended  active  'iuty  as  of  Oct.  31,  1942.  “PUxeess'' 
Sta  es  (I.  e.,  those  in  which  the  number  of  physicians  on  extended  a''tiv*»  duty  as  of  Oct.  31,  1942,  exceeded 
the  combine<i  total  of  the  first  quota  and  the  number  allocated  from  11,723)  were  then  eliminated,  (c)  The 
sec<  nd  quota  of  7,671  was  then  allocated  among  the  remaining  States  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  ratio  of  active 
pri  ate  practitumers  remaining  as  of  Oct.  31,  1942,  to  iiopulation  (1942,  rfficial  estimate),  for  States  which 
hac  mot  or  exceeded  their  fir>t  quotas  as  of  That  date;  (2)  the  ratio  to  r>opulation  of  active  private  practi- 
tioi  ers  remaining  as  of  the  date  of  fulfillment  of  theirfir.st  quotas,  for  States  which  had  not  met  their  first 
qu(  tas  as  of  Oct.  31,  1942. 

’ The  second  quota  of  7,671  takes  into  account  the  reduction  of  123  made  in  the  District  of  rolumbia  as 
alio  ation  from  the  fir.st  States'  quota.  The  original  total  of  flie  first  States’  quota  was  35, 09);  the  revised 
tot£  , allowing  for  the  re  iueed  allocation  to  the  District  of  Colu.mbia,  is  31,S77. 
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Popukiiio7h  per  effective  practicing  physicians,  as  of  Oct.  31,  191/2 


Total,  United  Slates 1,  400 


Alabama 

Arizona - J’ 

C'alifornia b 

C'olorado b 

Connecticut b 

Delaware.-- b 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida b 

Georgia b 

Idaho b 

Illinois b 

Indiana j’ 

Iowa b 

Kansas b 

Kentucky -- 

Louisiana 

Maine - b 

Maryland — b 

Mar>sachusetts b 

Michigan b 

Minnesota b 

Mississippi 2, 

Missouri b 


80(i 

000 

048 

141 

391 

107 

708 

926 

538 

986 

971 

152 

639 

454 

513 

045 

349 

634 

378 

033 

667 

263 

481 

104 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hani])shire 

New  .Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  ^’ork 

North  Carolina- 
North  1 )akota_ . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  — 
Rliode  Island-- 
South  (’arolina. 
South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Veriiiont 

\'irginia 

Washingt  on 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wv  Dining 


1,674 
1 , 285 
1,287 
1,251 

1,  305 

2,  449 
885 

2,  190 
1,  773 
1, 412 
1,  749 
1,  407 
1.  246 

1,  316 

2,  357 
2,  130 
2,  078 
1,  873 
I,  620 
1,220 
1,904 
1,  580 

1,  966 
1,-111 
1,  738 


Dr.  Lapham.  However,  in  special  cases,  if  a young,  physically  ht 
physician  in  one  of  the  States  that  has  alreacly  been  depleted  can  be 
spared  and  wishes  to  enter  the  services,  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so 

and  he  will  be  credited  to  the  second  quota.  „ • i ^ 

And  I might  explain  that,  in  view  of  that  fact  in  a number  of 
States  we  are  running  across  the  situation  of  a young  physician  of 
98  or  29  years  of  age  wlio  lives  in  a State  where  the  quota  has  already 
been  reatdied  and  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  military  service.  He 
may  be  from  a metroiiolitan  area  from  a State  where  the  ratio  is 
about  1 to  1,500  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  yet  soine  ]iarts  might 
be  depleted,  and  we  might  give  him  tlie  choice  of  going  to  another 
community  where  he  is  needed  or  going  into  the  sei\  ite. 

We  haye  no  way  of  preventing  a man  from  going  into  the  service, 
and  after  giving  him  this  choice  and  declaring  him  available,  tor  dnt^ 
elsewhere,  whether  military  or  civilian,  it  is  practically  out  ot  onr 

Proposals  for  strengthening  present  methods  of  distributing  medi- 
cal personnel:  In  order  to  increase  mobility  of  civilian  physicians, 

the  following  proposals  are  under  discussion : • r 

(1)  To  encouraire  the  States  where  needed  to  pass  a uniform  licen- 
sure hill  that  would  permit  granting  of  temporary  certificates  to  out- 

of-Stat(*  physicians  for  the  duration 

Senator  INIillikin.  Let  me  interrupt. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  if  yon  want  to  get  that  hill  throngji 
the  various  legislatures,  yon  will  have  to  hurry,  because  the  legisla- 
tures meet  in  the  States  shortly  after  the  fiist  of  the  veai. 

Dr.  L.\fham.  We  have,  already  done  something  about  it.  sir. 

I liave  a model  law  here  which  has  lieen  disenssed  hy  the  yanous 
ao-encies  and  also  a statement  (>f  recommendations  which  avc  will  pre- 
smit  to  the  State  boards  of  licensure  provided  tliere  is  a need  tor  a 
change  in  the  licensing  laws. 
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] will  re:ul  that,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Soiiator  Milukin.  'I  believe  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  that 

ill  he  record. 

])r.  Lapiiam  (reading): 


ST^S  n-:MKNT 


OF  rHINtll  LFS  TO  IlK  RK(  OMMKNDi:i>  Tt)  TTIK  KKSPECTiVK 
Rl'XJlHTRATlON  AND  mi’CATION  IN  M1'J>UINK 


STATE  DOAHDS  OF 


1 The  need  for  relocation  or  assif;ninent  of  iihysicians  shall  be  dettuanined  by 
the  Directiti;!  ]h>ard  of  the  Pronmanent  and  Assignment  Service  with  the  aid 
of  he  State  rominittees  of  the  Procnreinent  and  Assigiunent  Service  and  other 
agt  acies  and  on  agreement  with  the  State  lU»artls  of  Ri'gist ration  and  Education 

in  I ledicine.  . . 

I . These  needs  shall  be  met  as  far  as  possible  by  the  relocation  of  physicians 


boh  ing  licenses  within  the  State. 

I I.  Whenever  possible  needs  shall  be  met  by  taking  full  advantage  of  existing 
pro  dsions  for  reciprocity  between  the  States  and  interstate  endorsement. 

If.  Whenever  existing  laws  make  impossible  the  granting  of  temporary 
cer  ideates,  State  Boards  should  recommend  to  the  G<tvenior  and  to  the  Slate 
leg]  Matures  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  the  bill  designed  to  make  possible 
the  utilization  of  physicians  under  temporary  certidcation. 

A . WliOti  existing  measures  for  relocation  of  iihysicians  prove  inadequate  State 
Boj  rds  of  Registration  and  Education  may  request  the  Directing  Board  of  the 
Pre  •ni'emeiit  and  Assignment  Service  to  certify  to  them  the  names  and  qualifiea- 
tioi.s  of  physicians  who  have  volunteered  or  who  ma>'  be  otherwise  available 
for  relocation,  at  which  time  also  such  physicians  may  be  iiotilied  that  their 
nai  les  have,  been  sent  to  the  State  Boards  making  such  requests, 

^ I.  The  physician  who  accepts  relocation  shall  agr*ie  to  assignment  to  the 
spe  -idc  area  in  which  services  are  required  and  to  acceptance  of  a certificate 
wh  ch  limits  the  duration  of  such  service  to  the  period  of  the  emergency  and 
for  such  additional  time  as  the  State  Boards  may  prescribe. 

^ II.  In  view  of  the  emergency  character  of  this  acti*)n,  the  Committee  repre- 
sen atives,  the  Directing  Board  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  and 
the  Federathm  of  State  Medical  Boards  of  tlie  United  States  recommend  that 
fee;  for  such  certification  he  waived  or  reduced  to  a minimum. 


A I raft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  temporary  tidinission  to 
p 'aetice  in  this  State  of  physicians  to  protect  the  health  of  the  civilian  population 
d iriiig  the  war  emergency  period 

1 c it  enacted  * ^ * 

Sex  noN  1.  Purtose:.  A serious  public  emergency  exists  or  may  exist  in  this  Slate 
beciuse  of  the  demands  of  the  armed  services  for  phjsiciaus.  Cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  with  certain  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Procurement 
am  Assignment  Service  for  Physicians,  Dentists,  and  A'eterinarians  of  the  War 
Ma  ipower  Commission  is  imperative,  so  that  teniporarj  relocation  of  idiysiciaiis 
ma  ■ be  accomplished,  to  overcome  acute  shortages  in  specific  localities  from 
tini^  to  time.  For  the  protection  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  power  to  provide  for  the  temporary  admission  to  practice  in  the  State 
of  )hysicians,  licensed  as  such  outside  the  State,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  tlie 
State  Board  of  Medical  Registration  and  Education  ui*on  conditions  and  under 
reg  ilations  prescribed  by  them. 

Sec,  2.  Power  to  provide  for  the  temporary  admission  to  practice  medicine 
in  he  State.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth  in  Section  1,  and  notwith- 
sta  iding  any  inconsistent  provision  of  law,  the  State  Board  of  Registration  and 
Education  in  Medicine  (substitute  appropriate  licensing  agency  or  group  existing 
in  /our  State)  shall  have  power  general  regulations  or  specific  orders,  to  issue 
ten  porary  emergency  certificates  to  such  idiysicians,  licensed  as  such  outside 
the  State,  as  they  shall  find  qualified  to  practice  as  such  in  the  State  during 
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«ueh  emergenev.  The  holder  of  any  such  temporary  certification  shall  be 
privileged  durilig  the  term  siiecitied  therein,  iinle.s.';  sooner 
Ids  profession  within  the  State  subject,  however,  to  all  laws  of  the  ^ 

erallv  applicable  to  the  practice  of  such  profession  and  to  such 
reiricuJis,  and  area  limitations  as  the  State  Roar<l  ' ^ 

licensing  agency  or  group  existing  in  your  State)  may  make  oi  impose  a.  I 

them  or  any  of  tliem  and  their  practice  within  the  State. 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  And,  as  voii  see,  another  possibilitv  is  to  coinntissKni 

i.hvsicians  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  with  a view  to 

sendin<x  them  to  areas  of  need  for  which  physicians  are  unavailable 

on  a voluntary  basis.  tt  i 

A uniform*  licensure  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  United  States 

Department  of  Justice  in  collaboration  witli  the  directinfz  luiaul  ot 
Procurement  and  A.ssijfument  Service  and  with  the  drafting  ' 

tees  of  the  Council  of  State  Governors.  This  hill,  as  amended,  has  been 
accepted  in  principle  by  the  executive  council  ot  the 
Slate  Licensing  Boards  foi-  Physicians,  and  is  now  being  submitted  to 

the  sevprtil  Stute  boards*  , • i 

Senator  Miulikin.  Well,  it  is  interesting  to  liave  that  m the  record 

Dr  Lxpiiam.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has  called 

a series  of  regional  meetings  of  its  corps  areas  and  State  ciimmittees, 

beginning  December  IT,  at  which  the  program  tor  194.5  will  be  set 

f r 1 1 1 

Special  emphasis  will  he  laid  11)1011  the  needs  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  of  industry,  and  it  will  he  pointed  out  that  if  voluntary 
relocations  prove  inetfective  some  form  of  com)mlsion  is  incnutable. 

I might  say  that  I havT  brought  along  for  the  record,  if  you  care 
to  have  it.  some  of  the  outstanding  subjects  for  discussion,  some  of  the 
outstanding  points  which  are  going  to  be  discussed  with  the  corps  area 
croups.  Iiicidentally,  and  I think  it  is  very  important  to  state  it,  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  going  to  participate  m these  corps  area  meet- 
ings. Dr.  Parran  has  requested  that  the  regional  ofheers  of  the  1 ublic 
Health  Service  attend  these  meetings  and  we  are  attemiiting  through 
our  coordinated  program  to  determine  the  needs  in  many  of  the  areas 
that  have  not  been  completely  appraised  up  to  the  present  time  and 
also  outline  ways  and  means  not  only  with  the  Public  Health  ,_ervice 
but  with  Civilian  Defense,  with  labor  and  management  being  called 
into  conferences  of  the  State  and  corps  areas  to  attem)it  to  take  care 
of  the  civilian  population  so  far  as  medical  pre  is  concerned. 

I mi<dit  say  that  in  many  of  the  areas  wliicli  come  to  onr  attention 
and  in  whicli  it  has  been  stated  there  is  a great  need  for  medical  care, 
111)011  investigation  we  find  that  ])ossibly  lios])itals  or  clinics  aie  needed, 
or  other  facilities  over  which  we  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  the 
feeliufr  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  Avell  as  of  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service,  that  if  we  can  coo)ierate  in  this  ))rogram,  then  all 
of  the  needs,  whether  they  he  direct  medical  care  needs  or  auxiliary 

services,  can  be  taken  care'of  more  expeditiously. 

Senator  Miliaktn.  With  your  permission.  Doctor,  we  will  have  that 

entered  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  document  referred  to,  entitled,  “The  Material  to  be  Presented 
to  the  Cdnps  xVreas,”  is  as  follows:) 


Exhibit  K 


Till*:  M.vTKiaAL  to  bk  Pkkskntkd  to  thk  Coups  Akkas 


I.  KKCORIJ  FOB  10 


1 *roc'uromeiit  and  Assignment  Servico  is  over  a year  ( Id  and  has  done,  through 
its  State  and  corps  area  olhces»  a remarkahly  good  jiiece  of  work  in  spite  of  the 
niatiy  ditiiculties  it  has  enc(>untered. 

. t was  established  by  Executive  order  in  1041,  in  which  the  following  functions 
we  *e  staled  : 

1)  To  receive  from  various  governmental  and  other  agencies  requests  for 
me  iical.  dental,  and  veterinary  personnel : 

I 2)  To  secure  and  maintain  lists  of  jirofessional  iKU-sonnel  available,  showing 
del  liled  qualitications  of  such  personnel ; and 


1 8)  To  utilize  all  suitable  means  to  stimulate  voluntary  enrollment,  having 
dm  regard  for  the  over-all  puhlic-health  needs  of  the  Nation,  including  tliose  of 
gotermnental  agencies  and  civilian  institutions. 

' 'he  most  important  function  was  carried  our  first,  i.  e.,  the  procurement  of 
ph;  siciaus  and  dentists  for  the  armed  forces  for  1042.  This  has  been  accom- 
pli; bed  by  practically  all  States  meeting  their  quota  and  by  many  of  them 
exceeding  their  quotas.  Presented  herewith  are  various  data  indicating  the 
prc  sent  status  of  this  function. 

tl)  Record  of  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Army  and  Navv  through  No- 
vel iber  1,  1942. 

(2)  December  percentage  of  each  State  quota. 

<3)  Population  per  active  practitioners  at  specified  periods. 

I 4)  Percentage  of  quotas  filled  in  States  in  relation  to  the  percent  of  rural 
poj  Illation  in  each  State. 


Per:entage  nf  State  quotas  for  physicians  on  exte^ided  active  duty,  by  States,  Sept, 

SO  a?id  Oct.  31,  19/f-2 


State 

1 

Percent  of  quota 
1 Sept.  20  1 Oct.  31 

T(  tal  credit  O' 1 to  Stales ^ 

1 

94 

100 

Alai  ama ^ 

194  ' 

204 

Ariz  »na 

151 

156 

Ark:  usas : 

119 

122 

Cali  ornia 

76 

81 

Cok  ado 

120 

124 

Con  lectieut 

70  I 

76 

Dek  ware.  . 

145  ] 

152 

Dist  ict  of  Columbia. 

76  , 

78 

Flor  da  --  ' 

115  I 

118 

Geo)  :iia 

145  i 

149 

Idal  ) 

m 

162 

IlUn  *is - . 

72  • 

82 

Indi  .na 

133  * 

136 

lOWT 

! 107  ' 

116 

Kan  .as .. 

! 106 

114 

Ken  uckv 

165 

168 

Loin  dan  a 

206  1 

214 

Mai  0 ' 

122  1 

128 

Mar  land  .. 

104  ! 

109 

Mas  achuscdts i 

73  i 

78 

Mid  igiin J 

114 

126 

Min  u*sota  [ 

94 

98 

Misi  ssippi - 1 

155 

161 

Stale 

Percent  of  quota 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  13 

1 

Missouri 

98 

104 

Montana 

112 

122 

' Nebraska. 

88 

91 

Nevada. 

59 

65 

New  Hampshire 

82 

85 

New  Jersey 

100 

107 

New  Mexico . 

224 

224 

1 New  York 

71 

78 

1 North  Carolina _ 

160 

163 

108 

114 

Ohio . 

104 

115 

Oklahoma  . - . . - - 

129 

132 

Oregon 

103 

113 

Peuhsvlvania 

88 

93 

Rhode  Island 

90 

92 

South  Carolina  ..  

170 

174 

' South  Dakota 

137 

137 

1 Tennessee 

158 

166 

; Texas 

140 

147 

i Utah 

106 

111 

1 Vermont 

93 

96 

Virginia 

135 

138 

. Washington 

115 

126 

1 West  Virginia 

143 

153 

Wisconsin  

80 

85 

: Wyoming _ 

153 

158 
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T^ble  2. — 1942  quota  of  physicians,  and  physicians  on  extended  active  duty  as  of 
Sept.  30,  1942,  as  percent  of  active  physicians  (pre-war),  by  State,  and  percent  of 
rural  population,  1942. 


State 


States’ 
quota  of 
physi- 
cians 
1942,  as 
percent 
of  active 
physi- 
cians, 
pre-war  ^ 

Physi-  i 
cians  on  ^ 
extended 
active 
duty,  ' 
Sept.  30, 
1942,  as  ' 
percent 
of  active 
physi- 
cians, 
pre-war  * 

'1 

Rural  1 

po|mla- 

tion  as  ! 

percent 

of  total  State 

popula- 
tion, 

1940  3 

i 

States’ 
quota  of 
physi- 
cians 
1942.  as 
percent 
of  active 
physi- 
cians, 
I>rc-war  * 

Physi- 
cians on 
extended 
active 
duty. 
Sept.  30, 
1942,  as  t 
percent 
of  active 
physi- 
cians, 
pre-war  ^ | 
1 

't 

' Mississii)pi 

11  0 

17.0 

24.3 

22.9 

43.5  Missouri,. 

22.0 

21.  i 

\T/.ntrtna 

15.  7 

17.  7 

10.  4 

20.2 

69.8  ! Nebraska 

21.9 

19.3 

16.  8 

25.4 

65.2  Nevada  

22.8 

13.4 

14.9 

17.8 

77.8  New  Ilamiishire 

23.3 

19.  1 

27.  7 

21. 0 

29.0  ' New  Jersey 

26.  8 

26.8  1 

23.4 

28.2 

47.4  , New  Mexico 

10.9 

24.5 

25.6 

18.  1 

32.  2 1 New  York 

36.5 

26. 1 I 

21.0 

31.9 

47,7  North  Carolina 

13.3 

21.3  j 

i North  Dakota 

14.4 

15.6 

34.3 

26. 0 

U 1 Ohio - - - - - 

23.8 

24.8 

21.6 

24.  9 

44.9  ! Oklahoma- - 

15.  7 

29.  2 

14.5 

22.3 

65.  6 1 Oregon 

21.7 

22.3  1 

13.8 

22.0 

t>6.  3 Pennsylvania..  . 

24.4 

21.4  1 

26.4 

18.9 

26.  4 ' South  Carolina 

12.8 

21.4 

J 21.3 

28.  3 

44. 9 ' South  Dakota.  . . . 

11.  7 

21.4  ' 

: 21. 5 

23. 0 

57.3  Tennessee 

14,  7 

2.3.2  1 

19.  7 

20.8 

,58. 1 1 Texas  . . 

17.4 

24.4  ' 

14.  6 

24.  1 

70.  2 ; Utah  . - - - 

18.  0 

19.0  ! 

' 16. 1 

33.  1 

58.  5 Vermont 

24  1 

22.5 

' 19. 2 

' 23.4 

59.5  : Virginia  . 

16.4 

22. 1 

j 23. 4 

24.  2 

40.7  1 Washington 

20.5 

23.6 

.1  29.4 

i 21.5 

10. 6 I West  Virginia 

14.  2 

20.3 

.1  20.0 

j 22.9 

! 34.3  1 Wiscr.nsin .. 

19.6 

15.  6 

. ' 23.  1 

1 21.6 

50.2  1 Wvoming... 

15,  9 

24.  5 

Rural 
popula- 
tion as 
percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion, 
19401 


Total,  all  I Mississippi ' 110  H-O  W.  z 

States  < ! 24.3  22.9  1 43.5  Missouri,  22.0  21.  i 4b.  2 

Montana 15. « 17.  < 02.2 

;Vlahama  ._  10.4  20.2  1 09. 8 Nebraska , 21  9 19.3  00.9 

Arizona  16.8  25.4  65. 2 | .^vada  . 22.8  3.4  W . 

Arkansas  14.9  17.8  77.8  Ne«  Hamiishire  ' 19.1^  42.4 

California  27.7  2!.0  29. 0 ; w .lersey 20.8  20.8  | 18.4 

Colorado 23.4  28.2  47.4  New  Mexico 10.9  ^.5,  00.  .8 

C'onnecticut 25.6  IS.  1 32.2  , NewXork  - 5 I mi  i.V  7 

Delaware  21  0 31.9  47.7  North  ( aroiina  13.3  i 21.3  1 <2./ 

District  of  Coiuin-  I North  Dakota  14  4 | 15.6  .0.4 

bia  34.3  26.0  0 I Ohio --  ---  23.8,  24.  S 33.2 

Florida  21.6  24.9  44.9  ; Oklahoma 15. 7 | 2 62.4 

Georgia  14.5  22.3  65.6  | Oregon 21./;  Z2.3  61.2 

Idaho  13.8  22.0  t>6. 3 ; Pennsylvania..  . 24. 4 | 21.4  ' 33.5 

Uljnois  26.4  18.9  26.4  ' South  Carolina  12.8,  21.4'  /5.  o 

Indiana’  ' 21.3  2S.  3 ' 44.9  ' South  Dakota.  11.7  i 21.4'  75.4 

Iowa  ' 21.5  23.0'  57.3  Tennessee 14,7;  2.3. 2 , 64.8 

Kansas 19.7  20.8  I .58.1  i Texas  17.  4 i 24.  4 5F  6 

Kentucky 14.6  24.1  70.2  : I tah  l^.O  19-0  44.5 

Louisiana  ....  ' 16.1  33.1  58.5  Vermont  --  24.  1 ! 22.5  65./ 

Maine  - 19.2  ! 23. 4 , 59. 5 i Virginia  16.4  22.1  W.  / 

Maryland  j 23.4  ' 24.2  40. 7 I Washington 20.5  I 23.6  46.5 

Masiachusells 1 29.4  i 21.5  ; 10.6  | West  Virginia 14  2 | ^.3  71.9 

Michigan  ._i  20.0  j 22.9!  34. 3 > | 5V  iscr-nsin . . . . ..  19.6,  15.6  46.9 

Minnesota ' 23. 1 1 21.6  50.2  ; Wyoming... I 15.9  | 24.5  62./ 

> ^ ^ — ^ 

1 The  number  of  phj'sicians  in  the  pre-war  period  (i.  e..  late  1941.  hut  corrected  for 
deaths  through  March  31,  1942)  was  obtained  from  the  census  conducted  by  the  committee 
on  medical  preparedness  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Ifiiysicians  serving  in  the 
Regular  (pre-war)  Armv,  Navv.  and  U.  S.  I'uhlic  Health  Service,  interns,  and  residents 
have  been  excluded  Active  physicians  have  been  estimated  by  excluding  two-thirds  ot 
all  physicians  65  years  of  age  and  over.  The  resulting  figures  thus  include  both  private 
practitioners  and  physicians  employed  full  time  in  State  and  local  official  health  agencies, 
im‘dical  schools,  industrial  plants,  etc.  The  use  of  this  base  in  the  computation  of  the 
percentages  shown  here  is  necessary  since  both  private  practitioners  and  physicians  hold- 
ing full-time  appointments,  not  in  private  piactice,  contribute  to  the  States’  (luotas. 
However,  the  allocation  of  the  Slates’  <iuotas  for  1942  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
war number  of  active  private  practitioner.s  weighted  by  the  ratio  of  physicians  of  this 

category  to  the  population.  , ^ oa  i 

2 The  number  of  physician.?  on  extended  active  duty  as  ot  September  30.  1942.  was  ob- 
tained from  reports  to  the  I’rocurement  and  Assignment  Service  from  Tlie  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  of  the  Navy  (table  No.  24. 

October  24,  1942).  , xt  . , cx  ^ i. 

2 Source:  Frban  and  Rural  Population  of  the  United  States,  Farm  and  Nonfarm,  by 
Regions  Divisions,  and  States:  1040;  IJ.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.  C.,  series  P-10.  No.  2,  February  27.  1942. , ^ ^ 

* The  percentages  shown  in  columns  1 and  2 r(‘present  totals  tor  the  States  ; they  are 
exclusive  of  interns  and  residents  wlio  are  allocated  to  and  credited  toward  a central 
quota. 

II.  TASKS  FOR  19  4 3 

(1)  Further  procurement  of  physicians  and  dentists  for  all  armed  forces. 

(2)  Adequate  medical  personnel  for  all  civilian  needs. 

The  logical  approach  to  these  tasks  require  the  determination  of  the  minimal 
desirable  ratio  of  physicians  to  civilian  population  and  the  determination  of 
the  available  personnel  for  the  armed  forces. 
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You  aro  all  aware  that  we  arrivtHl  at  a ratio  of  1 physician  to  l,r>00  population. 
This  ratio  was  determined  on  the  following  basis : 

(1)  Lee-Jones  studies,  hours  of  actual  service  by  physicians  to  practice. 

«2)  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut  studies. 

(3)  Our  own  study  of  the  problem  which  was  based  on  the  pre-war  ratios  of 
pi  ysicians  to  population. 

In  a recent  conference  with  the  three  Surgeons  (reneral.  Mr.  McNutt,  and 
Selective  Service,  it  was  agreed  that  this  ratio  of  1 to  1,500  for  the  civilian 
p<  piilation  was  reasonable  and  should  be  used  for  planning  purposes. 

[laving  determined  this  ratio,  the  next  step  was  to  determine  the  number  of 
pi  ysicians  available  for  military  duty  in  1943.  Attached  herewith  i.s  the  analysis 
w lich  indicated  an  available  personnel  of  11,455.  This  represents  the  number 
of  physicians  available  for  the  remainder  of  1942  and  for  1043. 

III.  METHOD  OF  AI^PROACHINC,  TASK 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a fair  appraisal  of  the  physicians  to  he  declared  available 
in  1943,  we  must  appraise  every  physician  in  the  States.  To  accomplish  this 
pi  rposi',  we  prepared  the  attached  memorandum  entitled  ‘‘Classification  of  Physi- 
4-i.  iis.”  This  mav  he  use  for  dentists  as  well. 

This  appraisal  will  necessitate  having  a record  system  in  each  State  onice 
sc  that  the  information  may  he  placed  upon  a card  for  each  physi<‘ian  remain- 
in?  in  civilian  practice  at  the  present  time. 

A sample  card  is  attached  herewith.  If  yon  nlreaily  have  a card  on  which 
s\:?h  information  can  he  placed,  it  is  nor  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  sample. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  in  the  appraisal  of  physicians  and  dentists,  as  well  as  in 
file  investigation  of  areas  where  shortages  are  said  to  exist  that  the  task  pre- 
se  ited  cannot  all  he  done  by  the  State  chairman  himself 

Some  time  ago  we  recommended  that  the  State  conuuittee  be  widened  by  the 
at  ditiori  of  certain  men  in  an  advisory  capacity  (representatives  of  public  health, 
m ’dical  education,  etc.).  We  are  now  recommending  the  addition  of  a man  in 
in  iustrial  medicine  in  those  States  M’here  industrial  medicine  is  a i)rohlem. 

Your  State  (‘omniiitee  .should  be  used  to  assist  in  (1)  contacting  physicians 
w n>  slintdd  apply  for  commissions  and  have  not  done  so,  (2)  for  reporting  the 
cr  tical  areas,  (3)  for  iiivestigating  critical  areas  in  conne<‘rion  with  the  Public 
H ‘alth  Service.  an<l  (4i  to  relieve  the  State  chuiiTuan  of  duties  which  he  cannot 
cji  sily  perft)rm. 

To'  facilitate  this.  State  committees  shouhl  meet  as  a body  (this  is  already 
h(  ing  done  in  most  States)  atid  function  as  a c<unmitlee,  at  least  on  the  special 
]u  .tblems  t>f  the  State  chairman's  ottice  if  not  on  all  the  work  of  that  ofhee. 

(The  following  memorandum  also  appears  in  this  hearing  as  exhibit 
r to  Dr.  Lapham’s  testimony.) 

December  S.  1042. 

Tt  : State  and  Corps  Area  Committees. 

F om : Directitig  B‘'ard.  Procurement  and  A.ssiirnnient  Serviee. 

Si  hject : Classification  of  physicians. 

In  order  that  the  Procnreinetit  and  Assignment  Service  may  have  accurate 
in’ormatiou  as  to  the  .status  of  the  physicians  remaining  in  civilian  life,  it  is 
essential  that  an  immediate  appi*aisal  of  these  physh  ians  ho  made  and  a snm- 
m iry  report  submitted  to  the  central  oliice  in  Washington.  Such  a report  will 
lu  requested  from  all  State  chairmen  early  next  year.  Before  that  time  riH-ords 
si  onld  he  set  up  in  h»cal  procurement  and  a.s>igiimfuir  ttfiices  that  will  furnish 
tl  e inforniarion  luvessary  for  redetenuination  of  availability  ami  fm*  establish- 
m mt  of  the  order  of  call  for  iihysicians  who  will  he  asked  to  seek  commissions 
di  ring  1943.  As  soon  as  the  cards  in  the  local  offices  are  complete  copies  are 
to  he  sent  to  tlie  State  chairmen  wIh»  will  then  be  in  a i>osUion  to  compile  a 
Slate  report  to  he  sent  to  the  central  oilice  by  about  February  1,  1943. 

F'or  the  purpose  of  this  Nation-wide  reinrl  each  pliysician  should  he  <-lassified 
in  one  of  the  following  categories  : 

Class  I.  Available. 

A.  Potentially  qualified  for  service,  i.  e.,  has  not  been  rejechMl  by  Army, 

1.  Unmarried  or  married  but  not  maintaining  a home  with  wife 
and/or  children. 
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2.  Married  and  nminlaining  a bona  fide  home  with  wife  and/or 
children. 

(a)  Married  with  no  children. 

(?>)  :^Iarired  with  1 child. 

(c)  lUarried  with  2 children. 

0/)  Married  with  3 or  more  children. 

B.  Not  eligible,  on  account  of  age,  physical  disability,  or  other 

for  .service  with  the  armed  forces,  hut  considered  a\adahle  t r 
civilian  medical  services  associaUMl  with  the  war  eftort. 

Class  II.  Essential  for  limite.l  duration  or  until  a replacement  can  be  secured. 

A.  For  community  medical  care. 

H.  For  medical  teai'Iiing  or  war  research. 

C.  For  hospital  service. 

D.  For  pnblic  health. 

E For  industry. 

Ola.ss  III.  Essential  for  unlimited  duration. 

A.  For  community  medical  care. 

B.  For  medical  teaching  or  war  research. 

C.  For  hospital  service. 

D.  For  public  health. 

E.  For  industry. 

Class  IV.  Physicians  not  available  for  either  military  or  emergency  oi\ilian 
services  because  of : 

A.  Physical  disability  or  age. 

B.  Ethical  and  im»fessioiial  shortcomings. 

C.  Ketirtanciit  or  engagement  in  work  not  directly  or  indirectly  connect  d 

with  the  field  of  metlicine. 

/. Physicians  considered  available  during  the  war  for  service  other  than 

/A*^^Male  phvsicians  under  45  years  of  age  presumably  physically  (pialified 
for  service,  with  subclasses  1 and  2 indicating  the  order  of  call  in  conforunty  wRh 
selective-service'  laws  and  regulations.  For  example,  a physician,  consideied 
available,  and  who  is  under  45  years  of  age  and  maintaining  a home  \Nith  wife 

and  2 children  would  be  classified  as  lA-IIC. 

ClasH  IB — IMalie  physicians  under  45  years  of  age  who  have  been  rejecUd  for 

military  duty  but  who  are  able  to  carry  <m  civilian  work;  males  over  4o  who 

might  be  w'iliing  to  relocate ; females ; and  aliens.  . - ^ i *•* 

ClftMs  II. — Phvsicians  for  wdioni  it  is  assnmiHl  that  satisfactory  substitutes  may 
be  obtained  and  those  w’ho  may  be  released  as  a result  of  changes  m their 
iKH’sonal  situations  or  in  conditions  affecting  tlie  institutions  employing  them. 
Class  III. — Essential  physicians  for  whom,  according  to  present  conditions,  the 

chances  arc  small  of  finding  a satisfactory  replacement, 

Class  IV. — Physicians  who  cannot  be  expected  to  ciuitvibnte  to  memcal  serMce. 
Class  IV A. — I^hysicians  with  marked  physical  disabilities,  including  old  age, 

whi(‘h  make  them  incapable,  of  practicing  their  profession.  ^ 

Class  /UA?— Phvsicians  who,  because  of  unethical  conduct  or  professumal  in- 
competence, are  lad  acceptable  for  service  in  the  community  or  elsewhm*e. 

('la^s  IVC — Ifiiysicitnis  who  are  rtUired  from  activities  connected  with  nndioal 
care  and  those  wiio  have  been  engaged  in  occupations  unrelated  to  medicine  for 
so  long  that  their  return  to  medicine  w^ork  is  not  feasible. 


oi:rn:RiA  of  essfntialitt  for  physicians  in  commenii  y mi  dical  care 

\s  a basis  of  planning  on  a national  scale,  an  over-all  i*atio  of  one  elleetue 
practitioner \)f  medicine  to  1,5(K)  population  has  been  adopted  by  the  Directing 
Board  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  as  the  mimimun  below  which 
it  w’ould  be  unsafe  to  reduce  civilian  medical  serviee.  In  any  specific  area  of 
medical  practice  the  ratio  should,  as  a rule,  be  not  more  than  3.(H)0  population 
\o  1 effective  practitioner,  particularly  in  military  and  w'ar-production  areas. 

Obvionslv.  the  ratio  of  1 to  l,5(k)  cannot  be  applied  to  local  communities  or 
even  to  all  States.  There  are  many  portions  of  the  country  and  even  some 
States  w’hich  never  have  had  this  ratio  of  physicians  to  population.  Many  of 
these  areas  could  lud  support  more  medical  service  than  they  have  had  wdiich, 
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in  s )iue  instances,  has  been  not  more  than  1 i)h.vsk*ian  to  or  4,00tt  population. 
Fr()  n stieli  areas  (jbvi<iusly  no  physicians  should  !>('  wilhdravvn  or  permitted  to 
cut*  r the  armed  services  unless  replacements  can  he  ohdiined.  Indeed,  in  some 
of  lliese  ai’(‘as  physiciatis  in  private  praetice  as  aAmilal  le  or  essential  will  vary 
wit  I the  number  of  i»hysicians  in  the  community,  the  area  of  the  community, 
and  the  populati<m  thereof. 

Hural  find  iHohitrd  (vnunimities  irith  /c.s.s  than  10  ftrivafr  practitioners, — Tlie 
foil  iwinj*:  elements  are  to  be  considered:  (1)  Number  and  age  of  other  private 
pra  titioners  in  (he  community:  (2)  the  physicians  sp-'cialty,  if  any;  and  ('A) 
dist  nice  from  other  communities  with  available  nuHlical  facilities. 

Among  the  i»ractitioners  under  4f>  years  age,  the  only  si>ecialist  of  a kind 
in  t le  community  should  be  considered  essential  ( IIA  or  IIIA ) unless  the  distance 
het’vcen  tlie  community  in  ipiestion  and  another  posses>ing  similar  specialists  is 
sm:  II  enough  to  iHU’mit  these  s]H‘cialists  t(»  serve  both  <ommunities.  In  general, 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  only  surgeon,  the  only  roentgenologist,  the  only 
oto- rhino-laryngologist,  and  the  only  obstetrician  will  be  declared  essential  even 
llio  igh  under  4o  years  of  age. 

A-ide  from  the  only  specialists,  none  of  tlie  practitiiun  rs  under  45  years  of  age 
sho  lid  be  c(»nsidered  essentia]  either  temporarily  or  iiermanently  for  civilian 
mei  i<*al  care  (classes  IIA  or  IlIAi  except  thost‘  who  are  needed  to  keeji  the 
pat  ent-Ioad  <»f  the  remaining  physicians  at  a feasible  level.  This  level  will  vary 
fioi  i place  to  place  dei>ending  upon  the  pre-war  statu>  of  medical  facilities  in 
the  particular  community.  If  any  physicians  are  \o  be  withdrawn  from  such 
('on  munities  their  selection  should  be  made  from  the  physicians  ui;der  45  years 
of  1 ge  ill  accordance  with  the  order  of  call  outlined  on  page  1.  ( See  lA — 1 and  2.) 

I i ease  an  isolated  rural  eommuuity  pifssesses  only  oiu'  effective  practitioner,  he 
sho  lid  he  declared  essential  irresiH*ctive  of  his  age  and  placed  in  class  IIA  or 
III.L.  If  there  are  two  effective  practitioners  in  a <*omiinmity  for  which  one  is 
ade  plate  and  both  are  under  the  age  of  45  the  one  who  would  he  subject  to 
ear  it»st  call  by  Selective  Service  should  be  declared  available.  For  examiile,  if 
one  of  two  practitioners  under  45  is  single  and  the  other  n arried  with  two  cbildreu, 
the  former  physician  is  to  be  declared  available. 

lor  eoinmiuiities  which  are  not  within  the  transportation  system  of  an  urban 
cell  er  and  which  contain  less  than  10  practitioner.s.  the  same  considerations  hold 
as  'or  the  rural  and  isolated  ctmimnnities.  However  if  the  distance  to  the 
urb  in  center  can  be  easily  traversed,  the  only  siH^cialist  of  a kind  need  not  in 
all  *ases  be  classed  essential. 

n additional  element  to  be  considered  is  the  flow  of  patients  from  rural  and 
subirban  coinmnnities  to  urban  centers.  As  a result  of  this  ll(»w  comninnif ies 
wit  \ an  inflow  of  patients  require  more  physicians  relatively  than  do  those  with 
an  uilflow. 

C onmnnitics  irith  JO  or  more  private  practitioners — The  factors  to  be  taken 
int*  account  include:  (1)  Number  and  age  of  effective  private  practitioners, 
(2i  geographic  distributiim  of  practitioners  (esiiecially  in  the  large  cities),  (8) 
infl  )w  of  patients  from  outside  the  <*ity,  and  (4)  the  physii  ian’s  siMH'inlfy. 

'I  be  inflow  of  patients  to  urban  communities  for  medical  care  may  in  ('crtain 
eas's  be  considerable,  and  allowance  .should  be  made  for  this  in  deterniining  the 
pot  ‘litial  patient-load  of  the  physicians  of  the  eomniunity. 

I racticing  physicians  under  45  years  of  age  who  are  not  essential  to  medical 
.<ch  ols,  hospitals,  public  health  services,  or  war  industries  will  be  considered 
av:  ibible  in  class  TA  or  IR  except  for  the  nninber  needed  to  carry  the  jiatient- 
loa  i in  exce.ss  of  that  which  the  physicians  45  years  and  older  can  handle.  If 
SOX!  e physicians  under  45  are  to  be  considered  essential,  they  should  be  selected 
ill  itnffirmity  with  the  (n’der  of  call,  outlined  on  page  1 above. 

?[iecialists  under  45  years  of  age  in  urban  (‘ommunil  ies  are  usually  available 
mil  'ss  they  are  on  the  es.sential  lists  of  bosiiitals  or  medical  scli<;ols  or  unless 
The  r practice  is  limited  to  outlying  districts  or  circumscribed  coniniunit ies  within 
the  city  which  cannot  be  adequately  served  by  other  practiticuiei's  in  the  same 
spe  -ialty. 

CKirraiA  OF  KSSKNTIALITY  FOii  INS'nxrTTOXS  ANIl  RIX.ATFU  CROrCS 

T 1 determining  the  essentiality  of  a physician  who.se  professional  activitii^s 
are  part  of  those  i>erfm-med  hy  an  organized  nuMlical  group,  whether  liospital. 
medical  .school,  industrial  organization,  or  indeiTendent  group  clinic,  due  coiisid- 
era  ion  should  be  given  to  the  iibysiciau’s  contribution  to  the  coiiipleteiiess  of 
The  .service  given  by  The  group.  As  organization  is  more  Than  the' sum  of  its 
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comixment  parts,  physicians  who  work  Together  must  therefore  hi*  eoiisidered 
ill  relation  to  the  iuip<u*lauce  of  the  individual  physician  to  the  adequacy  <4  the 
medical  service  given  hy  the  iustitutn/n.  The  total  contribution  of  the  medieai 
'jcrviee  given  hy  the  iiisiitutiou  or  organization  shall  also  he  considered  in  rela- 
Thm  to  the  total  population  serve<l  liy  the  institution,  clinic,  or  organization, 
compared  with  11h‘  e(Uitrihnti(;n  of  other  medieai  facilities  and  the  piqiulation 

served. 

Criteria  of  exKniti'iWii  for  oieilical  tearhiii;/  and  rexf-anh. — Tlit‘  I’rucnmuPiir 
and  Assi>,num-nt  Sni  viee  lias  r.'coniimMidnd  tliat  iiindk-al  sdmols  should  liniil  tho 
siza  of  tlioir  faoultios  to  the  iiiininmin  nninher  ossontial  for  the  comhioi  of  an 
adoquato  loaching  program.  Lists  of  faculty  inenihcrs  considered  essential  on 
this  basis  have  been  submitted  to  the  Procnrenient  and  AssiKiiinent  SVrvice  by 
the  deans  of  the  I’csiieclivt*  ine<li<*al  schools  (Form  No.  hi,  June  lo,  lt)4-). 

Criteria  of  exxentiatitu  for  liox}iital  xerriee. — ( >n  Au^nst  TJ.  a (luestion- 

naire  (Form  No.  10b I was  sent  to  administrat(/rs  of  bosiiitals  aiiitroved  for 
internsbips  ;ind  or  resideneies.  reipiestinii  a list  of  es.sential  members  of  hospital 
sttitfs  and  {jiviim  broad  ci'iteria  of  essentiality.  ()n  (tetober  IJ,  1114J.  a nu'mo- 
randnni  (Form  No.  104  i was  .sent  to  deans  of  medical  schools  givinji  instrueti</iis 
about  the  commissioning  of  interns  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

1 UM.-TIMK  ST.M-T 

Internx. — Under  anthorization  of  the  Surgeon  Getieral  of  the  Army  and  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  medieai  scln.-ol  gradtiates  are  allowed  1 year  <4 
intertisbip  to  be  completed  witiiin  the  12  months  following  graduation  hefor- 
lieing  called  to  active  duty.  During  this  period  they  need  not  be  considered  with 
the  essential  hospital  staff  unless  their  number  alTeets  the  number  of  other  staff 
members  retiuired  by  the  h(,-spital.  I See  Form  No.  10s),  August  12.  1942.  and  form 

No.  140.  October  12,' 1942.)  . , , 

Rexid(  iilx.--U\  eertjiin  hospitals  residents  are  dt'bnitely  essentml  for  the  iide- 
(luate  care  of  patients  and  or  the  clinical  instruction  of  nicdiciil  students.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  ttrgent  mn^d  of  the  Army  and  the  Nji\a  for  jottng  medi*.il 
ofiieers,  the  luimber  of  residetits  listed  iis  essential  must  be  bejit  to  the  absulmt- 
minimnm.  F(,r  1942  the  Directing  Board  of  the  Fr(>cnremen1  and  Assigumetst 
Service  lists  suggested  tlmt  the  number  should  be  reduced  by  sit  lesist  -"0  iierceiit 
of  the  utiiubt^r  of  residents  the  bospitsils  bad  bef<>re  the  ^^s^.  Imu  1,)4.1  this 
number  of  residents  tlisit  are  esseutisil.  selection  .should  be  inside  from  the  follow- 
ing groups  in  the  oi'der  indicated:  (1 ) Pbysieisuis  who  esimioi  qusilify  for  service 
with  the  Army  i.-r  Nsivy ; (2)  present  interns  or  residents  who  sire  deferred  by 
sidective  service.  In  this  group  iireferenee  should  be  given  to  those  who  sire 
deferred  in  ela.ss  IVF  or  class  HIP.  (selective  service  elassifieatioii)  ; (3)  present 
interns  who  bold  eommi.ssions  In  the  Army  or  Navy.  No  assurance  can  be  given 
that  defermetit  of  active  duty  will  be  iiennitted  for  this  group.  If  it  is,  each 
ease  will  have  to  be  eertitied  as  essential  by  the  State  and  corps  area  committees 
of  the  Proenreiiient  and  Assignment  Servii-e. 

The  essentisility  or  availability  of  other  staff  pliysieians  sbonld  be  considered 
in  relation  to  (D  the  established  fnnetion  of  the  liospital.  and  (2)  the  siM>eial 
qualifications  of  the  physician  and  the  services  rendered  by  him.  The  need  for 
physicians  will  differ  according  to  the  tyix'  of  hospital  or  related  institutions, 
.snob  as  a general  hospital,  a tnberenlosis  sanitorium.  or  a home  for  the  aged. 
They  will  be  different  also  for  a general  bosjiital  with  public  warils  from  one 
adniittitig  otilv  pay  or  part-pay  piitients.  Only  tbo.se  full-time  members  of  hos- 
pital staffs  shinild  be  classed  as  essential  who  are  resiionsible  for  the  established 
activities  of  the  institution.  A physician  designated  as  full-time  who  limits  bis 
services  to  the  care  of  bis  own  patients  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  hospital. 

P.IKT-TIMK  STAFF 

Following  the  same  line  ef  reasoning,  a physician  giving  only  part-time  service 
to  a hospital  or  one  designated  as  visiting  physician  may  be  regarded  as  essential 
to  a particular  hospital  only  if  be  is  retidering  necessary  services  which  cannot 
be  supplied  bv  other  physicians  in  the  community. 

Criteria  of  Essentiality  in  Puhlie  Health— In  a memorandum  dated  August 
22  (Form  No.  123)  the  Directing  Board  antborized  the  rating  of  “essential”  for 
the  heads  of  the  health  departments  of  administrative  ntiits  such  as  cities.  States, 
atid  counties:  and  for  the  chiefs  of  bnreans  within  the  health  deiKirtments  of 
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tie  individual  political  units.  Such  individuals  will,  therefore,  be  placed  in 
cliss  III  or  II  depending  upon  the  possibility  of  replacement.  The  determina- 
ti  >n  of  the  evSsentiality  or  availability  of  the  physicians,  who  occupy  lower  ranks 
th  in  those  above,  or  who  are  engaged  part-time  in  public  health  work  will 
d(  imnl  upon  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  the 
SI  ecial  qualitications  of  the  individuals  for  the  kind  of  services  they  render. 
S|  ecial  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  importance  of  these  services  to  the 
lualth  programs  in  communities  directly  affected  by  the  war  either  through  large 
p<  pulatioii  increases  or  through  the  loss  of  physicians. 

Vritcria  of  essentiality  in  industrial  medi&me, — Jn  a memorandum  dated 
August  22  (Form  No.  121),  the  Directing  Board  authorized  the  rating  of  essen- 
tij  I for  two  groups  of  industrial  physicians.  First,  full-time  chiefs  of  Sftate 
inlustrial  hygiene  bureaus  and  key  members  of  their  staffs.  Second,  certain 
pi  vsicians  working  in  industries  which  produce  priority  materials.  These 
ptvsicians  must  (1)  give  their  full  time  to  this  work,  (2)  have  been  so  employed 
fo  • 2 years  (or  have  been  especially  trained),  (3)  be  carrying  on  an  acceptable 
pr  )gram,  and  (4)  be  ranked  as  im^dical  directors  or  department  heads.  Assist- 
ants may  be  temix»rarily  deferred  at  the  request  of  the  directors  until  replace- 
nn  nts  can  be  found.  Physicians  w’ho  ai'e  “on  call”  for  industrial  service  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  essential,  except  those  who  devote  a great  part  of  their  time 
to  a number  of  small  plants.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  classified  as  essential 
ui'til  other  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  workers.  Men  under 
th  ‘ age  of  38  should  not  be  considered  essential  in  indus-^ry  except  under  most 
un  jsual  circumstances. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PHYSICIANS 


A.  County 


B.  State 


Nj  me  of  physician 


(Last  name) 


(First  name) 


(Middle  name) 


Office  address Tel. 

Home  address Tel. 


C.  Date  of  birth D.  Sex: 

Male__. 

(Mmth)  (Day)  (Year)  Female. 


Vj.  Place  of  birth : 


(State  or  country) 


F.  ('itizenship: 

Native  born  or  foreign  of  native-born  parentage 

Naturalized  citizen.  Year  of  naturalization 

First  papers  obtained  

Final  papers  applied  for,  but  not  yet  obtained 

Alien United  States  citizenship  not  applied  for  

G.  Uace:  H.  Martial  status:  Separated-' 

^^hite Single Divorced  or  legally 

Negro AA'idowed separated 1 

Other Married 

(Specify) 

I.  Dependents : 

Spouse One  child Thi'ee  or  more 

('ollateral Two  children children 

J.  'ype  of  work;  Full-time  Part-time 


General  iiractice 

Special  practice 

Other 

(SiM'oify)  

Rc  icarch Teaching 

I idnstrial  practice! 

K.  -^pecilization : 

Full-time  specialty  

Field  of  special  interest 

L.  ; lethod  of  practice: 

Individual Partner.<hip Group 

Resident Retired Not  in  practice 


Part-time 


Interii- 

Other 


(Specify) 
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M.  Military  status : 

Medical  Corps  of  Army .^a^y_— 

Axiplied  for  commission,  rejected,  Army Navy 

Other  (specify) 


N.  Appointments : 

In  official  health  agency,  hospital,  etc. 


(Specify) 

O.  Availability  status : 

I.  Available  . , , • 

A.  Potentially  qualified  for  service,  i.  e.,  has  not  ben  rejected  Date 

hv  Army — t”7 7 

1.  UniiiaiTied  or  married  but  nut  maintaining  a liome 

with  wife  and/or  children 

2.  Married  and  maintaining  a b©na  fide  home  with  wife 

and/or  children 

(a).  Married  with  no  children 

(h).  Married  with  1 child 

(c) .  Married  with  2 children 

(d) .  Married  with  3 or  more  children 

B Not  eligible,  on  account  of  age,  physical  disability  or  other 

reason,  for  service  with  the  armed  forces,  but  considered 
available  for  civilian  meilical  services  associated  witli 

the  war  effort 

II.  Essential  for  limited  duration  or  until  a replacement  can  be 

secured 

A.  For  community  medical  care 

’ B.  For  medical  teaching  or  war  research 

(\  For  hospital  service 

I).  For  public  liealth 

E.  For  industry 

III.  E(^sential  for  unlimited  duration 

A.  For  community  medical  care 

B.  For  medical  teaching  or  war  research 

(\  For  hospital  service 

D.  For  public  health 

E.  For  industry — 

IV.  Physicians  not  available  for  either  military  or  emergency  civilian 

services  because  of: 

A.  Physical  disability  or  age 

B.  Etiiical  and  prc>fessional  shortcomings 

C.  Retirement  or  engagement  in  work  not  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  the  field  of  medicine -- 

IV  (B)  The  procedure  for  recruitment  of  physicians  and  dentists  will  vary  in 
accordance  with  whether  or  not  there  is  a recruiting  team  in  the  State 

concerned. 

(Attached  herewith  are  procedures  to  be  followed  in  each  case.) 

PROCEDURE  TO  RE  FOU>OWED  IN  RECRUITING  PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS  IN  STATES  WITH 

RECRUITING  TEAMS 

1 The  vState  chairman  for  procurement  and  assignment  service  will  prepare  the 
monlhlv  quota  lists  of  the  men  definitely  known  to  be  available  in  their  States  for 
mrntarv  servioe.  which  will  he  mailed  to  the  central  office.  The  State  chairmen 
will  retain  a copy  of  this  list  for  checking  those  men  who  return  the  iwst  cards 

mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph.  *.  ■ -u  o infmT- 

2 The  central  office  for  xn-ocuremont  and  assignment  service  will  stud  a ktrer 

to  each  man  declared  available  advksing  him  to  apply  for  service  by  hlhng  out  the 
accompanying  post  card,  which  specifies  Army.  Army  Air  Corps,  or  Aav>  isirMCC. 
The  sllf-addiVssed  post  card  should  be  returned  by  the  physician  to  the  htate 

chairman  11^  the  post  card  to  the  State  chairman  within 

0 weeks  the  State  chairman  will  communicate  with  him.  either  requesting  him  to 
Zd/e  reion  fo/i^^  the  post  card  or  requesting  him  to  come  into  see  the 

S^tate  chairman  xiorsonally. 
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in  VnV.v,:i'i ";; 

i,?™;'  »■«!  .n.ll...ri.all„,  t,„-  „„vsi:,,l  IJS'tTl'e 

n;it  oil  will  then  he  sent  hy  the  Navv  iu  these  men  * ^ l»li>!>ical  exaini- 

hf  Z Snv^?  '"T 

olf  o-s  sho„.,|  „,,tif.v  the  State  ehainaan  so  n.-!. 'he  t.m  'I.,  „ io^ 

< «'n>l-U-ritUt  hi.;  application 

()lih  ‘ of  Ou.  l»y  tli<*  Surgeon  General’s 

SH;i£xE:-“ 

X.  coinnu.ssions  granted  in  the  field  hy  Army  recruiting  hoards. 


PROCKDrUK  TO  BE  EOI.LOW  Ei)  I.\  STAn.;s  WITHOUT  Rf>  RUITING  TEVAMS 

post  -ards  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph.  i^^tuin  the 

lorfo  and  Assignment  Service  will  send  a 

lilt  ti  ' ' ^**  *"  declared  available,  advising  him  to  apiilv  for  service  hv  tillino- 

out  t!ie  awompanying  post  card  which  .specities  Armv,  Arniv  Air  Corns  or  X ! v 
servt.e  The  .self-aildressed  post  c-ard  should  be  retun  "miv  the  V 

the  Mate  chairman,  indicating  his  choice  ' 10 

ini™,;??, ■«“ 

4.  'lieu  the  post  card  is  returned  liy  the  applicant  to  ilie  State  chairnvin 
shoul  1 immediately  begin  the  following  procedures;  thauman,  he 

*r  /•”  *’*  ^^tiite  chairman  will  be  authorized  to  is.sue 

.ippli  atioii  forms  .and  authorization  for  physical  examination  directed  to' the 
perso  1 who  has  indicated  his  choice  for  Army  or  Armv  Air  Cor  s Ss  ma  eid-^ 

in  M.m  fhaiiman.  The  Aimy  examining  board  w,ll  return  the  nhvsical 

^nllZT  u'  : If  formrale  not 

AMthii  _ weeks,  the  State  chairman  should  communicate  with  the  applicant  to 

. eter  nine  the  reason  for  delay.  When  the  application  and  phvsicil  elamhmtion 
ia\e  leen  letuined  to  the  State  chairman,  he  will  then  check  these  papers  to  see 
that  ihey  are  complete.  If  they  are  in  order,  he  will  send  them  with  a d 
foi  m III  duplicate,  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  Ollice. 

Sure^m'X‘ne,•!fl•''nffi  ^o  be  pbysicaily  disfpialitied  by  the 

Pnif  1 uSm  will  be  returned  immediately  to  the  central  office  for 

irate  chaTrm^  Assignment  Service,  and  in  turn  will  be  transmitted  to  the 

be'^i!  H.  tho.se  men  who  have  been  ris-ommended  for  commission  will 
< It  to  tilt  appropriate  Army  bureau  for  final  approval  and  appointment, 
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and  tlioir  names  will  be  sent  to  the  central  ohice  of  rrociuemcnt  and  Assign- 
ment and  Service  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  these  names  in  turn  will  be 
sent  to  the  Stale  chairman. 

(?>)  In  the  case  of  the  A'avy,  when  the  Stale  chairman  receives  the  iW)St  card 
indi<*ating  Navy  as  clioice,  he  will  send  a clearance  foini  in  d;i]ilicate  to  the 
Ullice  (tf  Naval  Otlictn-  rrocurement  in  his  district,  indicating  tlnu  this  man  is 
availahle  for  military  duly. 

If  after  2 weeks  iln*  man  has  not  apjilied  for  a <Mnnmi.ssinn.  tlic  Otllce  of  Naval 
Odicer  Procurement  is  recpiested  to  inform  the  Stare  chairman,  who  will  im- 
mediately follow  up  this  applicant’s  failure  to  return  the  application  to  the  Navy 
in  an  (d’fftrt  to  .speed  iiii  the  lu-ocess. 

'idle  nam(\s  <*f  thosi*  nnm  who  have  been  recommended  foi*  commission  will 
be  sent  to  the  appropriate  Navy  Imreati  for  tinal  approval  and  appoiniment,  and 
their  names  will  be  sent  to  the  central  ollice  of  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  these  names  in  turn  will  be  sent  to  the 
State  cliairmaii. 

If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  physically  disqualilied,  his  name  will  immedi- 
ately be  sent  to  the  central  oflice  of  the  Procnremem  and  Assignment  Service, 
ami  in  turn  will  be  Iransmiuod  to  the  State  chairman. 

In  the  event  that  a physician  is  physically  discpialilied  for  the  Navy,  he  should 
be  retpiested  to  apply  for  a commission  in  Ihe  Army. 

v.  MFJCTl.XO  CIVIL*  AX  X’EKDS 

.1.  Eight-point  program. 

The  second  major  function  <*f  the  Procurement  and  Assignmont  Sei'vice  is 
The  provision  of  adequate  medical  service  for  the  civilian  ]toimlati(*n.  In  Octolier 
1042  yon  were  sent  the  ••eighT-]ioint”  program  for  the  distribution  of  medical 
care,  copy  of  which  is  attached  herewith. 

W vir  Manpoweu  ('ommission. 
WaHhlngton^  D.  October 

To : All  State  Ghairmen  for  Physieians. 

From : Diretding  Board,  Pi*ocurement  and  Assignment  Service, 

Subject:  Civilian  Medical  Care  Sliortages  Created  by  the  War  Emergency. 

The  functions  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  are  (1)  to  receive 
from  various  governmental  and  other  agencies  requests  for  medical,  dental,  and 
A^eterinary  personnel;  (2)  to  secure  and  maintain  lists  of  professional  personnel 
available  showing  detailed  qualilicatioiis  of  such  personnel;  and  (3)  to  utilize  all 
suitable  means  to  stimulate  voluntary  enrollment,  having  due  regard  for  the  over- 
till  public-health  needs  of  the  Nation,  including  those  of  governmental  agencies 
and  civilian  institutions. 

The  primary  objective  has  been  achieved  and  the  first  large  demands  for  doctors 
and  dentists  occasioned  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  well 
on  the  way  to  being  met.  Attention  is  now  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  less 
dramatic  but  more  difiicult  third  function  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service.  State  chairmen  will  have  to  bear  a heavy  burden  in  the  program  for 
providing  assistance  to  areas  that  have  critical  shortagoii  of  medical  services  as  a 
result  of  the  war  emergency. 

The  Directing  Board  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  appreciating  its 
relation  to  the  maintenance  of  civilian  medical  care,  suhmitted  an  eightqxdnt 
statement  to  the  War  Manpower  C<»mmission  outlining  its  responsibilities,  as 
follows : 

1.  'riuit  it  is  a responsibility  (»f  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  civilian  population — nonmilitary — for  medical  service. 

2.  That  it  is  the  resp<msibility  of  the  Pn>curemeut  and  Assignment  Service  to 
aid  in  [iroviding  the  medical  personnel  to  meet  these  needs. 

3.  That  as  presently  constituted,  the  Procnremem  and  Assignment  Service  is 
not  in  a position  to  deal  with  the  financial  and  administrative  problems  involved 
in  the  provision  of  medical  care. 

4.  Tliat  so  far  as  possible  these  problems  should  be  met  at  the  State  level  in 
view  of  the  many  different  types  of  problems  and  needs  and  the  relation  of  these 
and  their  solution  to  local  situations. 

5.  That  a survey  of  these  needs  should  be  made  by  tlie  existing  committees  of 
the'Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  with  the  aid  of  such  teclmical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  in  determining  these  needs 
the  Stale  procurenient  and  assignment  committee  seek  Ihe  cooperation  of  the 
State  health  depjirTmeiit,  of  the  State  mi'dical  s<»ciety,  of  the  Stale  denial  society, 
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idustry.  of  organized  labor,  and  of  other  agencies,  snob  as  the  State  defense 

K‘il.  which  should  be  able  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
problem. 

That  whenever  ix)ssible  the  civilian  needs  as  determ  ned  by  these  committees 
lid  be  met  Through  local  arrangements,  resources,  and  agencies.  In  case 
dance  is  needed  for  the  organization,  administration,  or  financing  of  necessary 
ical  service  in  these  areas,  the  responsibility  should  devolve  upon  an  agency 
'll  sliould  include  representatives  of  The  State  health  department,  the  Stat^ 
i<*al  soeiety,  and  the  State  dental  sociey,  wntli  the  cooperation  and  support— 
icial  and  Technical — of  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  administration 
mds  being  delegated  to  the  appropriate  official  State  agency. 

That  since  these  problems  have  been  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  in  manv 
inces  transcend  State  lines,  the  Federal  Government  has  a definite  respon- 
ity  to  coojK'rate  with  the  States  in  meeting  these  needs  by  the  provision,  wffien 
ssary,  of  financial  and  technical  assistance. 


8.  That  the  iiewis  for  medical  care  in  certain  areas  are  so  acute  and  the  pressure 
froi  I various  sources  so  great  that  it  is  imi>erativo  to  have  prompt  action  for 
imp  ementation  of  this  program.  It  appears  to  the  directing  board  that  the 
resi  onsibility  for  the  initiation  of  such  action  rests  with  the  War  Manpower 
Con  mission. 


T lis  statement  was  approved  by  the  War  Maniiower  Commission  on  Septem- 
ber Id,  when  the  Commission  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

fter  discussion,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  approved  the  eight-point 
proj;ram  presented  by  the  Procurement  and  Assignnn*nt  Service  relating  to 
The  Provision  of  Medical  Care  in  Areas  in  Which  a Shortage  Exists  as  a Result 
of  tl  e Movement  of  Populations  or  Physicians  in  Connection  with  War  Activities 
(Do*.  No.  4")).  This  aiiproval  was  given  with  the  understanding  that  the  plan 
placed  a grave  responsibility  on  the  organized  medical  ]irofession,  and  that  th^ 
Pro(  urement  and  Assignment  Service  had  the  obligation  of  assuring  that  this 
resp  >nsibiiity  was  effecTively  discharged.” 

Ir  order  to  meet  this  responsibility,  the  Directing  Board  has  approved  a 
men  orandum  containing  procedures  to  he  followed  in  a program  to  meet  the 
need  5 for  providing  medical  services  in  critical  areas.  Ttie  first  step  in  this  pro- 
grai  i is  a rennest  that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  chairmen  in  each  of 
the  States  submit  a report  to  the  central  office  containing  (1)  detailed  con- 
side  ation  utilizing  the  enclosed  form  of  (a)  areas  in  the  State  in  which,  in 
the  (pinion  of  the  c!iaii*man,  a critical  shortage  of  physicians  exists  as  a result 
of  tl  e war  emergeinw,  and  (h)  areas  in  w'hich  there  has  btHui  a significant  popu- 
laticn  increase:  and  (2)  an  expression  of  opinion  as  To  critical  areas,  that 
should  now  have  detailed  study  by  persons  delegated  by  the  central  office.  Criti- 
cal i reas  have  already  been  reported  to  the  Washington  oilice  from  some  i^arts 
of  tl  e country.  A list  of  those  areas  is  being  sent  to  State  chairmen  in  whose 
Stat  *s  the  communities  are  locate<l,  with  a recpiest  to  provide  specific  informa- 
tion ‘oncerning  eacli  of  them. 

AV  11  you  send  a rep<irt  on  conditions  in  your  State  outlined  above  to  the 
cential  office  before  October  31.  1042? 

Cr  ticai  areas  of  three  general  types  may  he  found  wiiiiin  a State; 

1.  Conmmnities  that  have  felt  no  special  impact  of  war  industry  but  from 
whic  1 physicians  may  have  left  to  join  the  armed  forces. 

2.  Areas  from  which  physicians  have  left,  and  whose  population  has  rapidly 
inenased  because  of  the  expansion  of  war  industry  or  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary installations. 

3.  Essentially  new  communities  that  have  grown  up  around  war  industries  or 
mi  lit  iry  establishments. 

Tl  e Dii-ecling  Board  realizes  the  need  for  accuracy  in  determining  (1)  the 
total  population  in  war  industry  ami  extra-cantdnnient  areas;  (2)  the  number 
of  actively  practicing  physicians  in  these  areas.  It,  therefore,  is  desirable  that 
ever;  available  facility  he  utilized  in  making  these  estimates.  Since  local  and 
State  health  departmeiits  have,  of  necessity,  familiarized  themselves  wdth  many 
of  th^se  details,  the  hoard  advises  that  their  services  be  utilized  by  State  chair- 
men in  arriving  at  conclusions  relative  to  population  and  available  physicians. 
You  ire,  therefore,  instructed  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  board  that  as  these 
suiw(  ys  are  made  State  health  officers  should  in  all  ca.ses  be  asked  to  cooperate. 

Th^  Directing  Board  recommends  that  each  State  chairman  consider  appoint- 
ing no  advisory  committee  within  the  State  to  assist  him  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems presented  by  an  insufficiency  of  medical  care  in  cerfoin  areas. 
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This  committee  should  include  the  State  chaii'man  for  physicians  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  as  acting  chairma!i : the  State  chairman 
for  dentists  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service;  one  representative  of 
each  from  the  State  health  department,  the  State  Medical  Society,  the  State 
Dental  Society,  the  State  Medi(*ai  Examining  Boani,  the  State  director  of 
selective  service,  labor,  and  management ; as  well  as  individuals  or  representatives 
vt  other  groups  and  agencies  who  should  he  able  to  give  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  presente<i. 

The  function  <(f  This  advisory  committee  will  be  to  consider  recommendations 
proiK)sed  as  solutions  to  problems  of  medical  care.  Instd'ar  as  ]:K)ssil>le  this 
committee  will  endea^'or  to  meet  the  needs  l)y  tlie  utilization  of  resources  and 
personnel  available  in  the  State.  In  those  instances  when  resources  and  i>t*r- 
soimel  within  the  State  are  insufficient  this  committee  will  consider  and  recom- 
mend means  for  obtaining  (mtside  aid.  Plans  for  handling  such  situations  at 
the  Federal  level  are  at  present  incomplete.  As  soon  as  a satisfactory  pr<K‘edure 
is  established,  information  concerning  it  will  he  forwarded  to  all  State  chairmen. 

After  the  reiKtrts  on  critical  an^as  reipiestetl  above  have  i>een  received  and 
analyzed,  it  is  contemi)late<i  that  representatives  of  the  directing  hoard  wall 
meet  with  <*orps  area  and  Stare  chairmen  t'<»r  the  pnrihtse  of  a general  discus- 
sion of  this  broad  responsihilif.v  of  the  Proeureinent  and  Assignment  Service 
and  the  considei*ation  of  lof*al  problems  tliat  may  apiK*ar. 


War  Manpower  Commission  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  for 
Physicians,  Deno-sts.  and  VErrEKiNARiANs 

SURVEY'  RY  THE  STATE  CHATUMAN  OF  THE  PROCUREMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT  SERVICE  OF 
MEDICAL  NEEDS  IN  CERTAIN  CRITICAL  ARE-AS  KEI'ORTED  TO  THE  WASHINGTON  OFFICE 


1.  Area  

Cities  and  towns  included : 


2.  Character  of  area  (check)  : 

War  industrial  center Industrial  (nonwar) Trading 

center Extramilitary  zone Agricultural  

3.  Estimated  aggregate  population  of  the  area.  October  1042, 

4.  Has  the  ari^a  exiierienced  an  abnormal  increase  in  iKiinilation  since  1940? 

(check)  : Yes : No 

5.  Is  a further  abnormal  population  increase  expected?  (check)  : Yes ; 

No 

6.  Number  of  actively  practicing  physicians  resident  in  the  area.  October 

1942  

7.  Do  medical  personnel  and  facilities  in  adjacent  communities  contribute 

substantially  to  the  provision  of  medical  care  in  the  area?  (cheek: 
Yes ; No 

8.  Specify  such  communities 


9.  Type  of  care  received  outside  the  area  (check)  : 

Hospital : General  home 

In-patient and  office 

Out-patient Specialist 

10.  Number  of  physicians  employed  full-time  in  industrial  medical  serv- 

ice   

11.  Number  of  industrial  physicians  employed  full-time  wdio  provide  care  for 

families  of  employees 

Number  of  persons  so  covered 

12.  Under  what  circumstances  is  medical  service  to  employees'  families 

provided? 
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18.  Do  housing  conditions  in  the  area  create  an  nhnormal  demand  for  liospital- 

ization?  (check)  : Yes ; Xo 

14.  Xatni’e  of  physician  shortages  in  area  (check)  : General  practition- 
ers   Industrial  physicians  Specialists : Obstetrics 

Surgery Otlier  specialists  (liame)  : 


15.  Xuinber  of  additi^mal  physicians  now  rtniuired  in  the  area 

16.  Is  tiie  income  level  of  the  p<amlntion  adequate  to  support  the  additional 

physicians  needed?  (check)  : Y>s ; Xo 

17.  Xature  of  medical  care  facility  sliortages  in  the  area  (check)  : Hospital 

beds  (general  care) Clinics;  General  medical ; venereal 

disease ; prenatal 

Other  clinics  (specify)  : 


18.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  nu’dical  care  pr<tblem  in  this 
area?  


li).  Are  there  sufficient  physicians  elsewhere  in  your  State  to  till  the  shortage 

in  this  area?  (check)  : Yes ; Xo 

20.  How  would  relocated  physicians  be  utilized? 


H.  Do  you  rectunmend  that  this  area  be  surveyed  by  a rei>resentative  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service? 


Report  submitted  by : 


Address ; 


Are  rou  iKn*sonally  familiar  with  the  circumstances  in  tiiis  community?  If  not, 
wha  was  the  source  of  your  information?  


In  the  8-point  program  it  was  stated  that  immediate  consideration  be  given 
the  (ritical  areas,  piirticularly  the  industrial  and  extra  cantonment  areas. 

It  was  suggested  that  you  request  certain  men  to  assist  y(/u  in  the  appraisal 
of  il  ese  areas,  as  well  as  to  gel  the  reaction  of  many  groups  as  to  the  needs  in 
criliial  areas,  it  was  suggested  that  an  advisory  committee  consist  of  repre- 
sentj  rives  of  the  following  groups  and  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  <;f  the  S’tate 
mediail  procurement  and  assignment  service  committee; 

in  I Procurement  and  assignment  service. 

State  medical  society. 

(c  State  department  of  health  and  district  director,  Ilfiited  States  Public 
Heal  h Service. 

id\  State  director,  or  State  medical  director  of  Selective  Service. 

(c  Civilian  <lefense. 

(f  Labor. 

(r/  Management. 

ih  I Hospitals. 

( / Medical  schcA)Is,  if  luwssary. 

rii^  Procurement  and  Assignment  Sei'vice  rcceiA'es  comnumts  atid  critical  let- 
ters . oncerning  war  industrial  and  other  critical  areas,  'fhese  letters  come  from 
local  communities,  mayors,  chambers  of  commerce.  Senators,  Congressmen,  Army, 
Xav>,  and  the  PrevSidenCs  Office. 

Tim  Public  Health  Service  receives  many  re<inesls  for  sorvic-es  in  critical  areas 
from  i)ther  governmental  agencies,  i.  e.,  the  Cliildren’s  P.nrean,  Farm  Security, 
War  Pn/ductioii  Board,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  etc.  It  is,  of  course, 
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realized  tliat  many  demands  in  critical  areas  are  for  auxiliary  s(u*vice.s.  wliich  are 
not  a function  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  such  as  nursing  facili- 
ties, hospitals,  clinics,  e(piipment,  etc.  However,  these  stu’vices  are  tlie  concern 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Servi(*e  and  since  the  same  areas  in  many 
instances  retpiire  the  services  of  physicians,  it  was  iW(tgnized  stuiie  namths  ago 
that  there  is  a definite  need  for  cooperation  between  the  Procnremenr  and  Assign- 
ment Service  and  the  Public  Health  Service  in  order  to  handle  tlu^se  t>roblenis. 
Therefore  several  jtunt  meetings  were  held  and  cooperation  between  the  two 
agencies  was  agreed  upon. 

As  far  as  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Seu’vice  is  concerned,  the  primary 
problem  in  these  areas,  generally  centers  aronml  the  need  physicians  whi> 
must  he  relocated  to  care  for  these  communities. 

It  is  hoped  that  wherever  possible  a physician  from  within  the  States  may  he 
obtained.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
physician.  It  is  lioped  that  they  can  he  obtained  fr(;m  some  of  the  following 
sources ; 

1.  Young  men  (interns  and  residents)  completing  hospital  work.  Avho  are 
physically  disqualified  for  military  service. 

2.  Other  physically  <lisqualified  physicians. 

8.  Women. 

4.  Physicians  from  other  States  (temporary  license). 

5.  Aliens  (temporary  license). 

The  Public  Health  Service  may  be  able  to  assist  in  a partial  subsidy  (expenses 
of  moving,  monthly  stipend  for  a few  months,  equipment,  or  other  auxiliary 
serAuces,  such  as  a nurse,  etc.)  so  that  the  physician  is  able  to  start  his  practice. 
It  is  presumed  that  within  a few  months  he  will  be  able  to  take  over  his  own 
responsibilities.  Perhaps  this  subsidization  may  mean  that  he  will  be  tempo- 
rarily a consultant  to  the  Public  Health  Service  without  nnif(»rm.  Then,  finally, 
if  all  other  methods  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  Public  Health  Service 
commission  a man  and  place  him  in  a definite  locality  on  salary  in  order  to  cover 
the  area  medically,  as  has  been  done  in  Valparaiso,  Fla.,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  medical  society,  the  State  dental  society,  the  State  department  of  health,  and 
the  State  licensing  board. 

The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board  passed  this  recommendation  as  a 
possible  means  of  assisting  in  relocation  on  December  14,  1942. 

To  ; State  Chairmen  for  Physicians  and  Dentists. 

From  : Directing  Board,  Procurement  and  Assignment  SerA’ice. 

In  certain  areas  the  following  situation  has  develoix^d.  The  quota  of  The 
State  as  a Avliole  for  the  provision  of  medical  officers  for  the  armed  f(»rces  has 
been  exceeded  for  the  year  1942,  and  the  State  is  entitled  to  a credit  on  the  qmdas 
for  1943.  IIoAvever,  within  the  State  there  would  exist  areas  of  scarcity  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  praciitioners,  and  other  areas  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  such 
men,  some  of  them  within  the  draft  ages.  It  is  clearly  an  unwise  pri>cedure  to 
withdraw  men  from  such  States  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  efforts  to  introduce 
men  from  outside  the  State  to  relieve  scarcity  areas. 

The  obvious  obligation  rests  on  the  State  committee  to  adjust  these  inequalities 
by  relocations  within  the  State.  In  dealing  with  individual  doctors  or  dentists 
who  are  thought  to  be  suitable  for  relocation,  but  AA’ho  are  reluctant  to  agree,  they 
should  be  told  that  they  will  be  marked  essential  if  they  will  moA'e  to  an  area  of 
scarcity  where  they  are  needed,  but  will  be  reported  to  Selecth’e  Service  as  avail- 
able for  induction  if  tliey  remain  in  areas  of  surplus. 

The  profession  of  the  State  as  a whole  should  be  advised  of  the  situation,  and 
informed  that  the  requisitioning  of  quotas  from  the  State  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  this  campaign  for  relocati(»n  acc(u*ding  to  local  needs. 

(Certain  changes  made  at  American  Medical  Association  conference,  December 

14,  1942) 


Deckmbe]:  8,  1942. 

To:  District  Directors,  United  States  Public  Health  Servi<'e. 

From:  Surgeon  General. 

Subject;  Operating  policy  on  matters  relating  to  shortages  of  medical  and  allied 
personnel,  relationships  with  corps  area  and  Stale  ijrocureinent  and 
assignment  officials  and  fnnctitms  of  the  Division  of  States  Relation, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  this  field. 
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1.  ' 'lu*  I’nitt'd  Slatt^s  Fublk*  Health  Service  and  the  Proeurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  will  jointly  undertake  studies  of  war  industry  and  extra  cantonment 
area;:  from  which  shorlages  of  medical  and  allied  professional  personnel  are 
rei»>r  ed. 

(a  These  studies  shall  he  made  jointly  by  the  appropriate  corps  areas  chair- 
men >f  procnirement  and  assignment,  State  medical  and  dental  chairman  of  pro- 
curei  lent  and  assignment,  and  representatives  of  United  States  Public  Health 
Servi  .*e ; either  the  district  director  or  someoru'  detailed  by  the  district  director  or 
by  th  * Surgeon  General. 

{h]  District  directors  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  should  take 
the  i dtiative  in  contacting  State  and  cor])s  area  chairmen  of  procurement  and 
assig  iment  in  seeking  to  arrange  for  such  studies.  The  I'rocurement  and  As- 
signn  ent  Service  will  take  the  same  initiative  if  information  concerning  a critical 
area  *omes  to  its  attention  first. 

(c)  When  recommendations  are  being  considered  for  any  area,  it  should  be 
kept  n mind  that  the  ratio  of  one  active  physician  to  r-5,000  people  is  considered 
hy  P ocurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Servi 'e  as  the  ininimuin  compatible  with  war  health  standards  of  the  civilian 
popnl  ition. 

If/  The  findings  and  proposed  recommendations  of  the  survey  group  should 
be  di  icussed  with  a representative  group  of  citizens  of  the  area  involved  before 
The  r*pf>rt  is  submitted  to  Washington. 

(r)  Recommendations  will  not  always  concern  additional  physicians  or  dentists 
but  II  ay  deal  with  the  possibilities  of  spreading  the  services  of  physicians  already 
in  th  ‘ cfuniminity  hy  making  available  some  type  of  auxiliary  services  such  as 
bos]»i  al  facilities,  nursing  services,  and  medical  olhces  and  equipment.  In  other 
insta  ices  the  need  may  be  for  the  expansion  of  public-health  facilities. 

if)  Reports  of  joint  studies  shall  be  submitted  to  the  c<‘iitral  office  of  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  and  to  the  Surgeon  General  simultaneously,  and 
.shoul  i be  signed  by  the  representatives  of  procurement  and  assignment  and 
Unitf  (I  States  Health  Service  making  the  survey.  If  representatives  making  the 
joint  report  cannot  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  recommenda- 
tions made,  these  differences  should  be  indicated  in  the  report.  Recommenda- 
tions should  he  spefdfic  and  not  general  as  to  the  plan  for  meeting  the  needs, 
including  the  number  of  physicians,  dentists,  or  auxiliary  personnel  and 
facili  ies. 


2.  lany  situations  where  shortages  exist  can  be  met  through  local  effort  by 
The  rdocathm  of  physicians  living  within  the  State.  It  is  in  areas  to  which 
physi  dans  must  he  transplanted  from  other  States  that  Federal  assistance  most 
often  will  he  needed. 

3.  lacensure  for  doctors  moving  interstate  will  be  a difficult  problem  in  some 
State  i.  However,  conferences  with  Procimanent  and  Assignment  Service  and 
State  licensing  hoards  may  provide  means  hy  which  out-of-State  physicians  may 
he  gi  inted  temporary  permits  to  practice  medicine  in  shortage  areas  for  the 
durat  on  of  the  emergency. 

4.  '"he  general  counsel’s  office  in  an  opinion  dated  July  28.  1942,  states  that 
undei  the  authority  of  title  YI,  Social  Security  Act,  the  United  States  Public 
Healt  ti  Service  may  detail  its  personnel  to  a State  to  render  medical  services 
“prov  ded  the  public  agency  to  which  these  officers  are  detailed  has  authority 
undei  the  law  of  that  State  to  * * * engage  in  the  activities  contemplated 
there  n,”  This  arrangement  might  be  used  in  areas  where  other  means  of  giving 
medical  care  cannot  be  arranged. 

5.  'lie  United  States  Ihihlic  Health  Service  usually  cooperates  with  State 
healtl  departments,  therefor  the  question  will  arise,  in  considering  the  detail  of 
perso  mel  to  “cooperate  with  and  assist  the  State”  by  rendering  medical  services 
in  wjir  industry  and  extra-cantonment  areas,  whether  the  State  health  depart- 
ment has  the  authority  to  engage  in  this  type  of  activity.  The  general  counsel’s 
office  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  State  statutes  fail  to  indicate  either  positively 
or  neiratively  what  the  State  healtli  department’s  responsibility  is  with  regard  to 
this  5uhject.  Hence,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  State  health  offievr  to  make 
an  ad  ninistrative  decision  concerning  this  point. 

0.  On  reconunendaTion  of  the  State  health  <»fficer  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
district  director  after  consultation  with  the  State  chairman  of  procurement  and 
assigi  nient  personnel  now  assigned  to  State  health  departments  under  emergency 
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health  and  sanitation,  may  be  assigned  to  render  medical  services  in  areas  where 
shortage  exists.  In  making  such  assignments  district  directors  will  review  the 
total  needs  in  their  respective  districts  and  attempt  to  meet  the  most  urgent  ones. 

7.  When  doing  reconnaissance  surveys  of  war  industry  and  extra-cantonment 
areas  on  your  own,  district  directors  will  concern  themselves,  as  in  the  ptst.  with 
shortages  in  such  areas  of  medical  and  allied  personnel. 

8.  The  Community  Medical  and  l>ental  Service  Section  has  been  established  in 

the  States  Relations  Division  to  serve: 

(a)  In  a liaison  capacity  between  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  procurement  and  assignment  board  concerning  medical  care  problems  in 

war  industry  and  extra-cantonment  areas. 

(&)  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  district  directors  concerning  local  plans  for 
providing  and  utilizing  physicians  and  allied  i>ersoniiel  to  render  medical  care. 

(c)  As  a coordinating  otiice  with  respect  to  the  various  medical  care  interests 
of  the  Service,  other  than  those  dealing  with  established  beneficiaries. 

Senior  Surgeon  Carl  E.  Rice  is  in  charge  of  the  Conmmiiity  .M<*dical  juul  Dental 
Service  Section.  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  M.  Chisolm  and  Health  Administration 
Specialist  Irma  M.  Ringe  are  also  attached  to  this  section. 

9.  The  Community  Medical  and  Dental  Service  Section  should  be  kept  cur- 
rently advised  concerning  plans  that  are  being  devised  and  actions  taken  to 
alleviate  medical  care  shortages.  Such  plans  may  represent  the  joint  efforts  of 
local  medical  societies,  public  health  depju’tments,  lutspitals,  visiting  nursing 

associations,  councils  of  social  agencies,  etc. 

10.  No  additional  funds  have  yet  been  made  available  for  this  activity. 

V (V-l),  RdomfioH  of  p/i which  invoIvcH  Sfafe  licensure. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  traverse  State  lines.  Ibis  is  a prob- 
lem uix)n  which  we  are  working  at  the  present  time. 

y (C-2)  Proposed  legishtiion  and  statemeni  of  principles  for  State  firensing 
boards. 

A.  Bill. 

B.  Statement  of  principles. 

STATEMENT  OF  PlilNCimES  TO  HE  RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  RESPECTIM-:  STATE  DOARD.S  OF 

rexjistration  and  i-J)UCaiion  in  medicine 

I.  The  need  tor  relocation  or  assignment  of  physicians  .<hall  he  determined  by 
the  directing  board  of  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  with  the  aid  of 
the  State  committees  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  other 
agencies  and  on  agreement  with  the  State  boards  of  registration  and  education 

in  medicine.  ^ , 

11.  These  needs  shall  be  met  as  far  as  possible  by  the  relocation  of  physicians 

holding  licenses  within  the  State. 

III.  Whenever  possible  needs  shall  be  met  by  taking  full  advantage  of  existing 
prtivisions  for  reciprocity  between  the  States  and  inter-State  endorsement. 

IV.  Whenever  existing  laws  make  impossible  the  granting  of  temixu-ary  cer- 
tificates, State  boards  should  recommend  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  the  bill  designed  to  make  possible  the 
utilization  of  physicians  under  temporary  certification. 

V.  When  existing  measures  for  relocation  of  physicians  prove  inadequate  State 
boards  of  registration  and  education  may  request  the  directing  board  of  the  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  Service  to  certify  to  lliein  the  names  and  qualifications 
of  physicians  who  have  volunteered  or  who  may  be  otheiAvise  available  for  relo- 
cation, at  which  time  also  such  physicians  may  be  notified  that  their  names  have 
been  sent  to  the  State  boards  making  such  requests. 

VI.  The  physician  who  accepts  relocation  shall  agree  to  assignment  to  the 
specific  ai*ea  in  which  services  are  required  and  to  acceptance  of  a certificate 
which  limits  the  duration  of  such  service  to  the  period  of  the  emergency  and  for 

such  additional  time  as  the  State  boards  may  prescribe. 

VII.  In  view  of  the  emergency  character  of  this  action,  the  coimnirtee  nqire- 
sentatives,  the  directing  board  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  and 
the  Federation  of  State  IMedical  Boards  of  the  United  States  reemnmend  that 
fees  for  such  certification  be  waived  or  reduced  to  a inininuiin. 
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A I \ T OF  FROPUSI:,,  I.KOISI.VTIOX  TO  AUTnORIZK  AM)  PROVIOE  FOR  THE  TEMPORARY 
ADM  „>SION  TO  PRACTICE  IX  THIS  STATE  OF  PHYSICIAXS  TO  PWriECT 
OF  T IE  CIVILIAA  POPFLATIOX  I)lTUX(i  THE  WAR  EMKRliENCT  PERIOD 

Be  i ■ enactcfJ  * * * 

A serious  inildio  eiuer^:oncv  exists  or  iiiav  exist  in  this 
biate  KH-ause  of  the  demamls  of  the  armed  services  for  nlivsicians  — 1 

on  ho  iRU-t  of  ,ho  ^^tato,  with  certain  Federal  aglneies  P^cSS 

A itoitists,  and  veterinarians,  of  the  Wa^ 

i.o  r r . r so  that  teinijorary  relocation  of  nhvsicians 

On  P 't^'  shortages  in  specific  localities  frmn  time 

ia‘"tection  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  n(M»i)le  of  the 
..  ate  tower  to  provide  for  tlie  temporary  admission  to  practice  in  the  State  of 
v!o  ■'"'f  ‘'titside  the  State,  is  herehv  conferred  upon  the  State 

tions  , n-smdt'fbrtS^  edt.cation  ’ tntder  conditions  and  under  regula- 

' (idmission  In  Dractice  nu  dicine  in 

the  St>lc.~Io  accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  1.  notwithstaudina 

itt  meiSS'-th  ili  I'^^Si^'ratio.t  attd  education 

HI  ire(  luiie  shall  lm\e  power  by  genera!  regulations  or  siiecific  orders  to  issue 

rs,of,s^.,r.‘“™'r. "*  s 

en  orLa  nev  Tl  e ««  such  in  the  State  duritig  such 

nuigiiKj.  Till  holdei  of  iiny  such  temporary  certiliciile  shall  be  nrivileced 

niing  the  term  specified  therein,  utiless  sooner  revoked,  to  practice  his  profes- 

1 -7  such  profession  iind  to  such  regulations  restrictions  and 

."r  M„.  :“1 "'»>«  "o  Vhm  o ■ »nv 

of  thoi  i and  their  practice  within  the  State. 


I iiK  Fkdkkation  of  State  Mkdical  Boards  ob'  tiik  United  States, 

December  JO,  1942. 

meethijr  of  the  exeemtive  committee,  Federation  of 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  directing  board  of  the  Pro- 
of the  VV'ir  AT-*  f^^’^ooiont  Service,  for  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians, 
or  riK  Wai  Manp<Aver  Commission,  on  Doceinber  6,  1942,  in  Washington  D C 

clratr'tp  ami  legislation  and  statement  of  principles  was 

legislation  is  to  authorize  and  provide  for  rhe  temixtrary  admis- 
. H>n  to  pim-rice  m your  Htiite  of  physicians  and  dentists  to  protect  the  health 
ot  tile  Mvilian  population  during  the  war  emergency  period.  The  statement  of 

priricipfs  IS  Suggested  as  a means  by  which  this  rehtcation  of  phvsicians  and 
dentist  ! can  he  done.  " 

Itoca  ise  of  the  imperative  need  for  prompt  action,  it  is  urged  that  all  agencies 
conceii  ed  will  give  this  matter  tlieir  host  thought  and  immediate  attention. 

! incerely  yours, 

r , I 4 , AValter  L.  BiERRiNii,  M.  D„  Secretary. 

T (/)).  I ft  ferns  and  residents. 


(Citpr  (tf  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  announcement  attached.) 


INTERNS  AND  RESIDENT.S  FOR 


Acco 'ding  to  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  AA'ashington.  D C the 
expans  on  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  1043  and  1044  will  demand  the  services  of 
su(h  la  -ge  numbers  of  young  physicians  that  a critical  appraisal  of  all  positions 
lield  by  interns  and  residents  and  fellows  is  necessary. 

Inter  is.  Graduates  of  medical  schools  who  Iiold  commissions  in  the  Army  or 
the  Xa  y will  be  allowed  12  months’  deferment  of  active  duty  for  the  completion 
of  an  ii  U*rnship.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  internships  begin  immediately  on 
giaduut  ion.  Mt‘dica  1-school  gi'adnates  M’ho  are  deferred  bv  Selective  Service  may, 
under  t le  Selective  Service  regulation.s,  have  their  deferments  continued  Ihrough 
1 year  if  iiiternsliip.  Medical-.scliool  graduates  who  on  account  of  sex,  pliysical 


’ Subs  Unto  aitprojtriatf'  licensing  agency  or  group  existing  in  your  State. 
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«h‘fDctf>,  or  otlier  cam^es  aro  not  .suhjoct  to  induction  or  likely  to  b(“  reolas.'silifd  by 
Selective  Service  tire  not  olliciiilly  restricted  as  to  the  length  of  internships  which 
they  may  stawe,  hut  they,  too,  liave  a responsibility  to  make  tliemselves  avaihihle 
as  eiiriy  as  possible  for  civilian  services  wliich  contribute  to  tlie  wtir  effort. 

Residents  and  'felluirs. — Interns  wlio  litive  alretidy  served  a year  of  internship 
must  Ite  considered  its  residents  for  the  dnrittion  of  the  war.  Althougli  the  Army 
and  Niivy  apprecitite  the  importance  of  graduate  training  in  the  various  specialties 
of  medical  priictice.  tliey  do  not  feel  that  they  can  at  the  pre.sent  time  defer  calling 
interns  to  active  duty  in  order  rliat  they  may  continue  siK'cialized  training  in  civil- 
ian hospitals.  Therefore,  tlie  only  justification  for  the  continuation  of  residencies 
and  fellow'.ship  dtiring  the  war  is  lliat  they  are  essential  for  the  provision  of 
iidetpiate  medical  care  for  the  ho.spital  ptitients  or  for  the  clinioiil  tfiiining  of 
medical  students.  In  view  of  this  situation,  tliere  are  several  principles  that  must 
he  followed  in  the  selection  of  residents  or  clinical  fellows  for  1943; 

First,  rhe  minimum  number  of  residencies  with  wTiich  each  hospital  can  function 
must  be  determined.  For  1942  tlie  UiretUing  Board  of  the  rroenrement  and 
Assignment  Service  stated  that,  in  general,  this  nnmlier  should  he  less  tliaii  .10 
percent  of  tlie  number  of  residents  tliat  these  hospitals  had  before  the  war. 

For  1943  this  number  must  tie  reductnl  still  more. 

Second,  having  determineil  tlie  minimum  miinher  of  rcsiiicnts  tliat  are  essen- 
tial, these  should  be  selected  from  the  following  groups  in  order : 

1.  Pliysieians  who  for  physical  or  oilier  rciisons  cannot  (inalil'y  for  service 

with  the  Army  or  tlie  Navy.  „ 

2.  Bresent  interns  or  residents  who  are  deterred  by  Selective  Service.  1 ret- 
erence  in  this  group  should  be  given  to  tliose  who  have  been  deferred  in  class 
IV-F  and  class  III-A  or  III-B  and  maintain  a bona  fide  family  relationship  with 
wife  and/or  children. 

3.  Pre.sent  interns  who  hold  commi.ssions  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  No  requests 
for  deferment  of  individuals  in  this  group  should  he  made  nnril  the  laissihilities 
of  filling  minimum  essential  residencies  trom  indiviiinals  in  groups  1 and  2 have 
been  exhausted.  It  is  impussihle  at  the  pia'sent  time  to  give  assurance  that 
interns  wlio  hold  commissions  will  he  tleferred.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  have  assured  tlie  Proenrement  and 
Assignment  Service  of  all  possible  cooiieration , in  mating  this  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  urgent  needs  for  medical  ollicers  in  this  age  group  and 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  authorization  of  tlie  War  and  Navy  Departments 
to  hold  men  AA'ith  commissions  in  an  inactive  statns  heyoinl  1 year  of  internsliip 
make  it  imiRU-ative  tliat  hospitals  make  every  p<i.-sihle  effort  to  fill  essential 
residencies  and  fellowships  without  depending  on  interns  who  hold  commissions 
or  those  who  might  be  subject  to  imlnction  by  Selective  Service. 

Ill  Ctise  it  boc*oni08  iiDCossary  to  refjuost  dofornient  of  uctivo  duty  for  iiny 
individuals  in  this  group,  such  requests  should  be  submitted  t*)  the  State  o<»m- 
mittee  of  the  l*rocurement  and  Assignment  Servi<-e. 

Approval  of  these  requests  must  further  be  <*onnirred  in  by  the  chairman  of 
the  corps  area  committee  and  tlie  representatives  of  the  hos]utal  and  me<li<*a1 
education  committees. 

V.  (E)  Medical  premedical  dental  predenfah  and  veterinary  medical  students. 

medical,  PUEMEDICAL.  DENTAU  PRKDENTAL.  and  VlITERlNAin'  MEDICAI.  STVDENTS 

In  response  to  a request  from  Dr  Elliott,  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
the  Direc'tiiig  Board  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has  prepared 
its  estimates  as  to  the  members  of  medical,  premedical,  dental,  pre<lental.  and 
veterinarv  medical  students  wh<t  slionld  he  coiiliiiued  in  school  in  order  to  full.\ 
utilize  available  facilities  for  training  in  these  professional  fields  during  the 
war  emergency.  The  great  need  for  young  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
during  the  war  and  postwar  periods  makes  it  imperative  that  this  be  done. 


Medical  students 

Number  of  students  present  in  medical  school  by  classes: 


Fourth  year J 

Third  year 

Second  year " 

First  year u, 


Total 


22,  r>74 
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In  view  of  the  larjje  classes  which  are  heiiiji  adinitt'^l  during  the  war,  the 
total  number  of  medical  students  will  he  increased  to  approximately  24,00*1 
with  II  the  next  year  or  tw*o  before  becoming  relatively  stabilized.  TJds  gives 
an  a'  earge  of  students  iter  class. 

As  aiming  that  20  ixu'cent  of  eai'h  class  will  be  women  or  men  not  i>hvsically 
qualified  for  service  witli  the  armed  forces,  and  that  Army  and  Navy  neeii’s 
will  :>e  in  the  ratio  this  0,000  jier  class  will  lie  di  vided  approximately  as 
folio  vs:  Women  and  men  physically  disqualified  for  service,  1,200;  Armv,  3.000: 
and  Iwivy,  1.200. 

Fo'  the  four  classes  of  medical  students  this  would  make  a total  of — 
Wunen  and  physically  disqualified  men 4 800 

Arm^ “ ;i4;40q 

A a VI 4 

Total 24,  000 

Prentedical  fifHdmfs 

In  order  that  efl'ective  selection  of  medical  students  may  be  possible,  it  is 
iavo>sary  that  each  premedical  class  contain  at  least  oO  percent  more  students 
than  the  first-year  class  of  the  medical  school.  Since  the  first-year  medical 
studuits  total  0,8S;2  and  this  number  will  doubtless  increase  slightly,  approxi- 
mate y 10,000  students  should  he  continued  in  each  premedical  year. 

Sir  ce  medical  schools  are  reducing  their  entrance  requirements  for  the  duration 
of  th'  war  to  2 years  of  college  work,  provisions  will  need  to  be  made  for  2 
class*  s of  premedical  students  or  a total  of  20,000  prenu'dical  students. 

Ap  lortioncd  on  the  same  basis  as  we  have  used  for  medical  students,  this 
wouI(  make  a total  for  premedical  stiulents  of — 

Worn  *n  and  physically  disqualified  men 4, 0(>*» 

Arm.^ 12,(300 

Navj 4^  000 

Total 20,000 

Medical  and  premediral  i^fudenfs  ronihined 

Ad<  ing  these  numbers  of  medical  and  premedi(*al  students,  we  get  a total  of— 

Worn- n and  physically  disqualified  men 8,800 

Arm> 2ti,4<X> 

Navy 8,000 

In  trder  to  allow  for  a lower  percentage  of  women  and  physically  disqualified 
imm.  t is  recommended  that  the  Army  be  authorized  to  enlist  up  to  28.000  and 
the  N ivy  up  to  10,000  medical  and  premedical  students. 

Dental  and  predenfal  Mude7its 

Nniiher  of  students  at  present  in  dental  schools  by  classes  is — 

Fourth  year 1.940 

Third  year 2,041 

Seeon  1 year 1 2,160 

First  year 2,701 

Total 8,848 

For  predeiital  students,  it  probably  will  not  be  necessary  to  allow  so  much  of 
an  ex  *ess  over  ndmissions  as  in  the  case  of  medical  students  because  dental 

school  can  select  some  of  their  students  from  the  premedical  group.  Hence, 

it  v:o\  Id  seem  that  7,200  predental  students — 3,600  a year — should  be  adequate. 

Thi  makes  a total  of  approximately  16,000  dental  and  predental  students. 

If  ( ental  schools  make  adjustments  in  their  predenta!  and  dental  curricula 
comparable  to  the  adjustments  being  made  by  medical  schools,  this  number  can 
be  reel  need  by  3,600. 
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Apportioned  on  the  same  basis  as  medical  and  preinedical  stiulents,  this  total 
would  be  distributed  as  follows: 

o OAO 

Women  and  physically  disqualitied  men 

Army ' 3’ 200 

Navy 

III  order  to  allow  for  a lower  percentage  of  women  and 
men,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Army  he  authorized  to  enlist  up  to  lO.OoO  and  the 
Navy  up  to  3,r>00  dental  and  predental  students. 

Vetcrm<iry  medical  studc7ita 

Niimher  of  students  at  present  iii  veterinary  medical  schools 2,  427 

Allowing  for  20  percent  physically  disqualifled  or  deferred  by  ciyilian  serm-e, 
provision  should  be  made  for  enlistment  of  approximately  2,0(K)  students.  Ihe 
Navy  does  not  enlist  veterinarians,  therefore  tliis  entire  number  sliould  be  assigned 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Army  he  authorized  to  enlist  up  to  2.000  veterinary 
medical  students. 

tiununary  of  recommendations 

Enlistment  by— 

Army— Medical  and  premedical  students 'W 

Dental  and  predental  students 1"-  ^ 

AVterinary  medical  students -> 

Total 

Navy — Medical  and  preinedical  students 

Dental  and  predeiital  students *5,  oiX) 

Total 13,500 

OrtiCE  FOR  Kmeroenoy  Management 
War  Manpower  (Commission 
Procurement  and  Assign mI'INt  Service 


DIREC'TING  board 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Lahey,  chairman,  605  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr  Harvey  B.  t?tone,  vice  chairman,  18  West  Franklin  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dr!  C.  Willard  Camalier,  1726  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Harold 
S Diehl  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Dr.  James  E.  Paiillin, 
384  Peachtree  Street  NE„  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dr.  Maxwell  E.  Lapham,  executive  oflicer, 
1006  U Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(’onsultant. — Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Hniue-Mansiir  Building,  Indianapoli.'., 
Ind. 

advisory  committee 

Dentistry.— Bt.  John  T.  O’Rourke,  chairman,  dean.  Dental  School.  University 
of  Loui.sville,  Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  Leroy  M.  S.  Miner,  vice  chairman,  dean.  Dental 
School  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass.  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Noyes,  55  East  \Vash- 
ington  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Dr.  Guy  S.  Milberry,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  181,  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.  Dr.  B.  K.  Westfall.  1006  Hume-Mansur  Buildiug,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Consultant.— Dv.  Gerald  D.  Timmons,  1810  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadel- 

i)hi<i  I^ji 

Hospitals.— Dr.  M.  T.  MacEachern,  chairman,  40  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Dr  Benjamin  W.  Black,  2701  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Oakland.  Calif.  Dr.  Lucius 
R Wilson,  the  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Front 
Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dr.  Claude  IV.  Mnnger,  director, 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  421  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Basil  C.  MacLean,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital.  University  of  Rochester, 

Roohester,  N.  Y. 
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health  and  mcdicine.~Dv.  C.  D.  Selby,  chairman,  medical  director 
al  IMotors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Midi.  Col.  A.  .i.  Lanzji,  M.  C.,  vice  chair- 
Offlce  of  the  Siii-geoii  General,  War  Department.  1818  II  Street,  NW, 
iiiftton,  D.  C.  Mr.  William  Yant,  director  of  research  and  development' 
Siifety  Appliiiuce  Co.,  Braddock,  Thoma.s  and  Meade  Streets.  Pittsburgh 
L>r.  Lloyd  Noland,  chief  surgeon,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Rtiilroad  Co.! 
eld,  Ala.  Dr.  L.  < . llolmblad,  28  Kast  Jitckson  Boulevtird,  Chicago,  111. 
Pliilip  Drinker,  Department  of  Indnstrial  Hygiene.  School  of  Public 
b.  Harvard  University,  55  Shattnck  Street.  Boston.  Mtiss.  Dr.  George  M. 
, Depiirtment  of  Anatomy,  Ytile  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven! 

Heal  edacafioii.—Dv.  C.  Sidney  Bnrwell,  chiiirman,  dean.  Harvard  Univer- 
.Medical  School.  25  Shattnck  Street,  Boston,  IMtiss.  Dr,  R.iymond  B. 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  111.  Dr.  Willard  C. 
eye,  dean.  College  of  Physicians  jind  Surgeons,  ('olnmbia  Universitv,  030 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Dr.  John  H 51ns- 
■rofe.ssor  of  Jledicine,  Tnlane  University  School  of  Medicine,  1430  TnJane 
le.  New  Orleans,  La.  Dr.  Loren  R,  Cliandler,  dean.  School  of  Medicine, 
ird  University.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  ' 

.snlttint. — Dr.  Jean  A.  Curran,  3.10  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ro  Health.— Dr.  John  W.  Lawlah,  chairman,  dean,  Hmvjird  University 
1 of  5Iedicine.  Washington,  I).  C.  Dr.  Rn.ssell  A.  Dixon,  vice  chairnmi;. 
College  of  Dentistry,  Howard  University,  Wtishington,  D.  C.  Dr  G 
Iton  Francis,  1024  East  Liberty  Street,  Norfolk,  Va.  Mr.  A.  W.  Dent, 
ntendent.  Flint  Goodridge  Hosijital.  New  Orleans,  La.  Dr.  A.  N.  Vaughn, 
r G.  Philips  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  5Io. 

lie  health. — Dr.  Carl  V,  Reynolds,  chairman.  210  West  Jones  Street,  Riileigh. 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Mustard,  vice  chairman,  DeL.amar  Institute  of  Public  Health! 
'est  One  Hundred  tind  Sixty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Reginald 
er,  50  West  Eightieth  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Dr.  Mhaller  S.  Leathers, 

I of  5Iedicine.  Vanderhilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr,  John  L.  Rice! 
orth  Street,  New’  York,  N,  Y. 

?nnaru  uiedieine.—t^r.  ,Tohn  G.  Hardenbergh,  chiiirniati,  American  Vet- 
■y  Medictil  A.ssociation,  000  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Dr.  .John 
hler,  vice  chairman,  (liief.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv,  United  States  De- 
ent  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C.  Dr.  Harry  AV.  Jakeman.  president, 
can  Veterinary  5Iedical  Associtition,  44  Bromfield  Street.  Boston,  Ala.ss. 
illiam  A.  Htigen,  dean.  College  of  Veterinary  Aledicine,  Cornell  Universitv, 
I,  X.  T.  Dr.  Cassius  Wiiy,  25  Vand(*rbilt  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
tien  itluf.'iieiaas. — Dr.  S)u-a  Alurray  Jordan,  chairnmn,  00.5  Commonwealth 
le.  Boston.  Mass.  Dr.  Margaret  D.  Craighill,  vice  chairman,  dean.  Woman’s 
al  College  of  Pennsylviinia.  East  Falks.  Philadelpliia.  I*a.  Dr.  Ruth  Evelyn 
on,  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Dr.  Ada  Chree  Reid  102 
rwenty-.second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Irnm  .Ta(k.son,  Forest  Hills  Inn, 
Hi  Iks,  N.  Y. 

awatioa. — Dr.  Alorris  Fishbein,  cbairman,  Americitn  Medictil  Association, 
orth  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Ilk  Mr.  .1.  J.  Bloomfield.  United  States 
Health  Service.  Bethesda,  5Id.  Dr.  .Tohn  F.  Fulton,  Yale  Universitv 
1 of  Medicine,  3.33  Cedar  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn.  Dr.  Richard  M.  Hewitt. 
Clinic.  Rochester,  5Iiim.  Dr.  Robert  Nye.  managing  editor.  New’  England 
il  of  iledicine,  8 Fenway.  Boston.  5Iass.  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Salter.  American 
d Association.  53.5  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Ilk 

niittee  on  the  Allneation  of  Medieat  Personnel. — Dr.  Harold  S.  Diehl,  chair- 
Dr.  Maxwell  E.  Lapham.  5Ir.  George  St.  J.  Perrott.  United  States  Public 
I Service,  Bethesda,  5Id.  Dr.  Roscoe  I,.  Sensenicb.  108  South  Main  Street, 
Bend,  Ind.  Maj.  Harold  C.  Luetli,  M.  5.35  North  Dearhorn  Street, 
;o.  Ilk 

lator  ^IiiJ.iKiN.  I lii.s  fiifure  of  1 to  1.500,  is  that  an  over-all 

A i? 

• 

Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

lator  Miu.iktn.  A net  fijriire.  Imt  an  over-all  fifiiire? 

Lapham.  That  is  rioht. 

liitor  iMiLt.iKix.  Xow,  in  the  ahsi'iice  of  some  form  of  com]nilsion, 
ni^ht  prove  to  he  a very  imnletjnate  fi^on-e.  mi^ht  it  not  ^ 
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Dr.  L.vpham.  I think  it  Avill  Ite,  unless  Ave  relocate  a number  of 
persons  in  tho.se  areas  Avhere  that  ratio  has  never  existed,  lliere  is  no 
leiison  why  it  should  not  exist — if  relocation  could  take  place,  but  I 
think  we  are.  mo.st  interested  in  the  areas  where  a delinite  need  has 
been  denion.strated  for  the  relocation  of  physicians  in  war  work. 

Senator  Milijkin.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  powers  to  effect 
compulsion,  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  Laph.vm.  No,  sir;  Ave  have  not.  We  luiA’e  asked  the  Council  of 
the  War  ManpoAver  Commission  to  outline  the  authority  there  that 
Ave  do  have,  but  Ave  have  not  received  any  statement  from  them  as  yet. 

Semitor  ISIiixikin.  I think  you  Avill  agree  if  it  could  be  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  it  Avould  be  better. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikix.  Does  it  folloAv  that  if  Ave  Avere  to  make  a try  at 
it,  on  a A’oluntary  basis,  Ave  might  have  to  lengthen  these  figures  to 
maybe  more  than  1 to  1.500,  on  an  oA’er-all  basis,  alloAving  for  a cer- 
tain margin  of  faihu’e  due  to  the  A’oluntary  nature  of  the  system  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  I think  that  that  is  jAo.ssible,  although,  of  course,  there 
are  a good  manv  States  Avhere  I belieA’e  that,  as  Avas  stated  in  the 
testimony,  probably  ii  relatively  small  number  of  physicians,  in  com- 
pari.son  to  the  oAer-all  jihysicians  in  the  country,  AA’ould  be  located 
there — if  they  could  be  relocated  they  Avould  take  care  of  the  most 
critical  areas. 

Senator  ^Iilukix.  I think  these  statistics  in  this  subject  are  espe- 
cially apt  to  be  unreliable,  because  so  many  factors  enter  into  them. 

For  instance,  out  in  the  West  AA’here  you  haA'e  enormous  olistances, 
1 doubt  A’ery  much  Avhether  a physician  could  po.ssibly  take  care  of 
1,500  people,  that  is,  in  the  less  settled,  sjiarser  areas,  Avhere  the  popu- 
lation is  Aviilely  se})arated,  and  yet  they  IniA-e  a medical  problem,  and 
it  is  as  acute  a medical  problem  as  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

Di’.  Lapham.  I might  say,  sir,  that  in  studying  these  Slate  quotas 
Ave  have  found  that  a number  of  the  States  are  alreadv  OA’er  that  ratio 
of  1 to  1,500,  and  in  other  States  Ave  aiv  not  draAving  in  ucav  physicians. 

I Avill  giA’e  you  an  example,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Nevada,  Avhich, 
at  the  beginning  of  recruitment,  had  only  136  physicians.  As  you  say, 
Nevada  is  a very  big  State,  and  theoretically,  according  to  the  general 
OA’er-all  quota,  Nevada  should  haA'e  siqiplied  a foAv  more  physicians, 
but  Ave  feel,  in  vieAV  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  those  physi- 
cians, that  no  more  should  be  removed  from  that  State,  and  Ave  are 
not  going  to  recruit  them. 

Senator  Miixikix.  I am  glad  that  you  are  taking  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

Noav,  AA’ho  has  decided,  as  betAveen  the  military  services  and  as  to 
your  service,  on  the  OA’er-all  allocation  as  betAveen  military  needs  and 
ciA’ilian  needs,  for  physician  manpoAver,  or  .shall  I put  it — as  far  as  the 
physician  manpoAver  problem  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  I belicA'e  it  Avas  on  November  5 that  INIr.  McNutt 
called  a meeting  of  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  NaA*y,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  General  Hershey  Avas  also  present.  We 
discussed  the  allocation  of  medical  iier.sonnel,  and  at  our  meeting  in 
December  it  Avas  appiawed  by  the  services  that  as  an  over-all  blanket 
ratio,  1 to  1,500  Avoiild  be  a satisfactory  ratio  to  eA'eryone  concerned  for 
civilian  cai'e. 
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Sonatoi-  Millikin.  Dws  that  ratio  nu>et  witli  the  approval  of  the 
m 'dical  association  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  So  far  as  I know;  yes,  sii-. 

Senator  Millikin.  Were  they  consulted? 

Lapii.^m.  1he\  vere  not  consulteil,  hut  I think  they  have,  o'en- 
er  illy  speaking,  aiiproved  it.  ^ ^ 

It  is  not  ideal,  hut  I think  that  it  is  the  hest  ratio  that  we  can  arrive 
at  and,  incidentally,  it  is  not  such  a bad  ratio. 

.V  few  years  ago  the  Lee-Jones  study  was  made,  in  which  the  dix-tor- 
IK  iirs  lyere  carefully  appraised,  and  it  was  found  that  fairly  adequate 
nr  ilical  pire  could  be  given  on  a ratio,  or  with  a ratio  of  1 t(>  1,500.  It 
wj  s not  ideal,  but  it  was  satisfactory. 

^Ve  have  made  some  studies  in  several  States— Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
L<  nnecticiit  and.  strangely  enough,  we  had  arrived  at  about  the  same 
no  lire  of  about  1 to  1,450,  and  then  arbitrarily  wc  arrived  at  that  fio'ure 
before  we  had  these  studies  made,  feeling  that  taking  into  considera- 
ti<  11  the  fact  that  a good  many  physicians  before  tbe  war  were  not 
pi  icticing,  and  it  was  said  that  there  was  a ratio  of  about  1 to  950 
or  thereabouts-we  felt  that  if  that  was  doubled,  or  not  quite  doubled! 
tal.ing  into  consideration  the  number  of  hours  that  every  physician 

nnjflii  work,  that  1 to  1,500  would  be  a satisfactory  ratio  diirino’  the 
en  ergency  period.  ‘ 

yeiiator  :\Iillikin.  Were  you  present  at  that  conference  with  the 
military  services,  when  that  conclusion  was  reached? 

3r.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

^eiiatoi-  ^liLLiKiN.  Did  the  military  services  iiresent  any  factual 
ba  us  for  their  owui  estimates  of  need,  or  was  it  rule  of  thiinih? 

Jr.  Lapham  Xo,  sir;  as  a matter  of  fact  we  presented  to  them  this 
St j tenuMit  that  I just  inade  of  tl)e  break-down  of  physicians. 

''enator  Millikix.  In  other  words,  you  determined  what  you  con- 
si(  ered  to  be  nece.ssary  from  the  civilian  standiioint. 

)r.  Lapham.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Mhxikin.  And  that  they,  therefore,  might  feel  free  to  take 
till  surplusage. 

-)r.  Lapham.  That  is  right,  sir. 

.'•enator  Milmkin.  If  your  estimate  of  the  situation  jiroves  to  be 
ma -curate,  it  might  become  advisable  in  the  future,  perhaps,  to  turn 
l)a(k  some  physicians  who  have  been  taken  into  the  mi litaiV  services 

J )r.  Lapham.  Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  unle.ss  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  men  w ho  are  coming  out  of  medical  schools 

.senator  Millikix.  I notice  that  you  have  a figure  on  that  in  your 
tal  Illation. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

senator  Mhxikin.  You  show  deaths  and  increases  through  new 
gi-i  dilations.  ^ 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  future,  for  in.stance  in  1943,  there  are 
going  to  be  two  c asses  of  medical  students  graduating,  one  in  April 

enator  Mil  LIKIN.  I am  assuming  that  it  will  be  .shown  by  further 

tesniiioiiy  thy  we  expect  to  have,  that  the  military  .services  have  .some 

.oi  of  statistical  oi  factual  basis  on  which  they  have  taken  physicians 
int<i  the  Army.  ^ ‘ 

I'r.  Lapham.  I would  expect  that  they  have,  sir. 
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Senator  IMillikin.  But  so  far' as  this  figure  is  concerned,  that  w as 
not  revamped  when  you  went  on  the  principle  that  if  tlie  civilian  needs 
were  taken  care  of,  they  might  move  in  and  take  as  many  of  the  surplus 
as  they  might  see  fit  to  do,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.’ Lapham.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Mhxikin.  Now,  your  plans,  as  far  as  you  have  disclosed 
them  for  leaving  in  the  country  a certain  amount  of  physicians  im  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  which  you  have  exjilained — you  have  said  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  use  compulsion  to  get  those  physicians  where 

they  are  needed.  . 

Have  you  explored  the  possibility  of  A’oluntary  plans  for  moving 

them  about?  , . 

Dr.  Lapham.  You  mean,  voluntary  so  far  as  the  physician  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Senator  Millikin.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Senator  Mhxikin.  But  you  have  not  done  very  much  of  it — I 
mean,  500  physicians,  I think  that  Avas  your  maximum  e.stimate. 

Dr.  Lapham.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Milijkin.  I should  suggest  that  that  w as  not  a top  figure. 

Dr.  Lapham.  I do  not  have  any  idea  whether  Dr.  Mountin  would 
have  those  figures,  as  to  the  exact  number  w’ho  might  have  to  be 
relocated  to  take  care  of  the  critical  areas,  but  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  a tremendously  large  number. 

Senator  Millikin.  Under  the  process  you  mention,  the  way  you 
say  the  information  came  to  you,  I can  see  that  it  is  a sort  of  sketchy, 
squeaky-axle  process;  some  community  finds  itself  with  a deficiency 
and  it  may  or  may  not  make  its  needs  felt,  as  far  as  Washington; 
so  that  when  you  say  that  j’ou  have  heard  from  500  communities, 
that  does  not  include  a need  for  physicians  from  a great  number 
of  communities  that  haA’e  an  equal  need  but  haA’e  not  made  that 
need  known,  as  far  as  Washington. 

Dr.  Lapham.  I believe,  sir,  after  the  survey.s  that  Ave  are  making 
of  physicians,  Avhich  Avill  be  reported  sometime  in  February,  Ave 
will  haA’e  a report  on  practically  every  county  in  the  country,  so 
far  as  the  medical  population  is  concerned.  . 

Senator  Millikin.  You  are  Avorking  through  your  State  offices 
of  defense,  and  through  your  comparable  branches,  on  the  level  of 
the  State  organizations? 

Dr.  Lapham.  That  is  right,  sir.  > 

vSenator  Millikin.  And  haA-e  they  been  specifically  advised  as  to 
wbat  information  is  necessary? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  this  material  there  is  a form  Avhich 
Ave  send  to  our  State  chairmen  Avhenever  Ave  hear  of  a critical  area, 
and  in  many  of  the  States  they  are  using  those  forms  to  send  out 
to  all  of  the  counties  in  the  State. 

Senator  Millikin.  AVould  it  not  be  better  to  broadcast  those 
forms  than  merely  send  them  out  Avhen  you  hear  a complaint? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  Avhy  Ave  are  having  the  corps 
area  meetings,  because  Ave  are  going  into  that  A’ery  situation  thor- 
oughly. 

Senator  Millikin.  So  you  Avill  get  at  that,  Avill  you? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Mili.ikin.  Let  us  say — when  would  you  have  that  com- 
pl  ?te  report  for  the  whole  country  ? 

Dr.  Lapha^i.  I think  probably  sometime  in  February.  You  see, 
this  ajjency  is  voluntary,  many  of  our  committees  are  purely  Amluntary 
CO  umittees.  In  some  instances,  results  are  possibly  slower  than  they 
sh  mid  he.  but  I think  information  will  be  ready  about  the  time  I 
m mtioned. 

Senator  Millikin.  Of  course,  the  situation  mav  l)e  different  here 
in  Washington,  but  out  there  they  have  a definite  problem  of  local- 
iztd  self-interest,  to  ^et  some  help,  and  I think  if  we  can  .set  up  au 
ac  mrately  functionino:  agency  of  some  kind,  the  problem  will  be 
wiill  aloiifi:  toward  its  solution. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

'senator  Millikix.  Now,  let  us  assume  that  M-day  comes  alono; 
in  February  and  you  know  how  the  picture  lies  all  over  the  country. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  First  of  all,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  use  the  volun- 
ta  ‘y  method,  since  up  to  the  ])resent  time  it  is  the  only  method  that 
an  ybody  has  had  to  u.se.  Public  Health,  or  Procurement  and  Assign- 
m ;nt  has  to  relocate  physicians  and  we  are  going  to  relocate  them  and 
I hink  in  many  instances  we  will  be  successful  in  having  physicians 
g(  to  critical  areas,  and  particularly  the  youngei-  men  who  are  finishing 
th?ir  residences  and  internships  and  who  are  not  obligated  to  any  par- 
ti'ular  community.  There  is  a group  of  1,500  students  a year,  or 
si  ould  I say,  graduate  physicians,  who  are  eminently  qualified  for  this 
w >rk,  because  although  they  have  not  had  a great  deal  of  experience  as 
ye  t,  thev  have  been  well  educated  and  are  unenc'umbered  and  have  no 
es  ■lential  tie  to  any  one  community.  I believe  that  we  can  get  a great 
m my  of  those  physicians  to  locate  in  critical  ar  eas  and  that  will  go  a 
lo  ig  way  in  helping  to  solve  the  problem. 

Senator  MiLLiKrN.  Doctor,  did  I get  the  figure  right,  a while  ago, 
wl  len  you  said  that  you  thought  a thousand  physicians  would  be  shifted 
to  the  places  of  need  without  being  more  or  less  of  a problem? 

Dr.  Lapham.  I think;  yes,  sir;  that  would  certainly  be  the  case. 

Senator  MmnrKrx.  That  would  take  care  of  the  places  of  greater 
en  ergency,  anyway. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir;  only  that,  though. 

Senator  IMrrxtKTx.  That  would  be  only  a partial  solution  of  the 
wliole  problem  cau.sed  by  this  dislocation  we  are  talking  about. 

Dr.  LAPtrAM.  I think  it  would  take  care  of  the  vital  areas,  without 
a doubt;  I think  it  might  take  care  of  a little  more  than  that.  We  do 
net  know  about  a great  many  of  the  other  areas  where  one  physician 
has  moved  from  one  place  to  another  to  take  care  of  a situation,  we 
ar;  getting  reports,  of  course,  largely  from  the  very  critical  areas, 
hi  t 1 am  sure  that  there  are  a number  of  physicians  who  have,  as  a 
nutter  of  fact,  already  made  such  moves  and  as  we  get  reports,  we  are 
CO  itinually  checking  up  to  see  whether  there  ha.''  been  a certain  amount 
of  relocation  of  physicians  within  each  State,  and  which  States  have 
nc  t had  those  relocations,  in  which  a man  has  gone  from  a less  critical 
to  a more  critical  area.  In  some  cases  a man  may  have  gone  to  a criti- 
ca  1 area  that  has  not  been  reported  to  us  as  being  a critical  area,  so  that 
I hink  in  many  instances  we  will  be  able  to  do  ino.st  relocating  vohin- 
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tarily.  I think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  whole  i)ro- 

gran'i  ])i  acticallv  on  a purely  voluntary  basis. 

Senator  Millikix.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  tliat  preceded  yours? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir.  , t i 

Senator  Millikix.  AVhat  do  you  think  of  the  Public  Health  bervice 

plan  that  thev  have?  . 

Dr.  Lapham.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  cooiierating  with  the 

Public  Health  Service  in  such  a plan,  or  we  have  been  coordinating 
our  etiorts  with  theirs,  and  I think  in  the  localities  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  physicians  in  any  other  way,  that  it  is  a feasilne  method 

of  taking  care  of  die  situation.  . , 

Senator  Millikix.  Weil,  I must  say  if  this  ])roblem  is  limited  to 
proper  shifting  of  1,000  physicians,  it  does  not  have  the  magiul  ude  that 
I thought  existed  from  the  whole  burden  of  testimony  that  has  been 

before  this  committee.  , . 

Dr.  Lapham.  Dy  no  means  would  I like  to  inler,  from  1113  state- 
ment that  that  would  take  care  of  every  community  where  tlieie 
not  a ratio  of  1 doctor  to  1,500  population;  but  I think  that  it  would 
take  care  of  the  critical  areas  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Millikix.  Take  care  of  the  extreme  emergency  cases,  and 
take  care  of  the  other  cases  where  there  is  a shortage  that  is  serious, 
but  perhaps  might  not  be  characterized  as  e.xtremc  do  you  not  think 
that  whole  problem  might  run  up  into  maybe  three  or  four  thousand 

doctors  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago  I was  in  Kentucky  where  Dr.  McCormick, 
who  is  the  State  health  officer  there,  told  me  of  one  county  in  Kentucky 
where  there  is  a population  of  30,000,  ami  only  2 })hysiciaiis  in  the 
county.  At  some  time  during  the  past  5 years  there  has  been  only 
1 physician  in  this  county.  Taking  into  consideration  such  areas  as 
that,  which  is  extreme,  and  the  probability  it  is  composed  of  an  under- 
privileged group  of  people,  it  would  be  relatively  impossible,  I think, 
at  this  time  to  satisfy  a 1 to  1,500  ratio  there. 

Senator  Millikix.  I imagine  the  immediate  purpose  would  be  to 
take  care  of  the  dislocations  due  to  the  war  situation,  rather  than  to 
attempt,  in  connection  with  wartime  legislation,  to  work  up  a whole 
system  of  reform  to  take  care  of  those  communities  that  have  always 
been  undernourished,  so  far  as  proper  medical  attention  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Lapham.  AVe  felt  that  that  was  a proper  approach  and  that, 
after  all,  the  communities  which  were  contributing  the  greatest  to 
the  Avar  effort,  and  because  of  congestion,  probably  .should  have  more 
care,  more  medical  supervision — they  should  be  the  ones  Ave  ap- 
proached first. 

Senator  Millikix.  Has  your  Service  developed  any  tentative  plans 
for  compulsory  allocation  of  physicians? 

Dr.  Lapham.  AA"e  h-.ive  requested  the  AA"ar  ManpoA\er  Commission 
to  interpret  the  Executii’e  order  for  us,  in  the  light  of  the  relocation 
of  physicians,  but  Ave  have  not  received  any  answer. 

Senator  Millikix.  Have  you  outlined  a series  of  voluntary  moA’es 
Avhich  you  hope  Avill  be  successful  before  you  come  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikix.  Is  that  in  Avritten  form? 

Dr.  Lapham.  No,  sir;  it  is  not,  but  Ave  have  ajiproached  it  Avith  this 
point  of  view. 
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kVe  have  information  on  all  of  the  resident;-  and  interns  which  I 
nn  ntioncd.  and  all  of  those  who  are  not  now  in  essential  positions  and 
who  are  physically  disqualified,  and  we  are  conractino:  them  to  deter- 
m ne  if  we  can  place  them  in  a critical  area  or  not. 

Senator  Miixikin.  There  has  to  he  a persuasion  agency,  somebody 
has  to  go  to  those  doctors  who  are  potentially  available  for  relocation 
an  1 persuade  them.  Who  does  that? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Well,  we  felt  the  problem  had  l>est  be  handled  by  the 
St  ite  committees,  and  our  local  committees  who  are  determining  the 
aviilability — for  them  to  use  persuasion.  They  could  simply  go  to 
th  ! physician  and  impress  on  him  that  he  is  essential  in  one  community, 
wl  lereas  in  perhaps  the  very  community  where  he  is  living  at  the  present 
til  lie  he  may  not  be  essential,  he  should  try  to  be  relocated  somewhere 
el:  e,  and  point  out  to  him  the  various  localities  where  he  may  go  to 
CO  itribute  lo  the  war  effort. 

Senator  ]\Iilx,ikin.  How  wcndd  you  finance  his  reestablishment? 

Dr.  Lapham.  There  has  been  a jilan  developed  with  the  Public 
H ?alth  Service  that  in  the  event  the  Public  Health  Service  does  get  a 
su  isidy,  that  it  will  be  possible  that  some  of  those  funds  may  be  used, 
lu  t to  pay  commissioned  officers,  but  in  the  event  that  a physician  may 
ha  ve  to  be  subsidized  for  a period  of  time,  he  may  lie  taken  in  an 
advisory  or  consultation  capacity,  and  subsidized  for  a period  of  time 
b\  the  Public  Health  Service  until  he  is  established  in  the  second  com- 
m inity.  In  other  instances,  of  course,  there  may  be  other  facilities 
th  it  governmental  agencies  may  have,  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  or 
III  r.sing  services,  to  assist  in  the  medical-care  program. 

Senator  Milxjkin.  Who  would  have  the  supervision  of  the  outlay  of 
nil  aiey  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  The  supervision  would  have  to  come  through  an  al- 
rendv  existing,  functioning  agency,  and  that  would  be  the  program 
th  it  Dr.  Mountin  outlined,  that  is,' the  State  health  department  would 
lequest  a subsidy  from  the  Public  Health  Service  for  such  a program. 

Senator  Millikin.  Then  would  it  probably  be  considered  fair  to 
sa  that  the  expenses  of  the  person  traveling  should  be  paid,  both  for 
hi  nself  and  for  his  family,  since  he  is  moving  his  furniture,  and  so 
f o ’th  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Giving  him  .some  kind  of  an  office  set-up,  or  a 
])1  ice  to  conduct  his  business,  in  the  community  to  which  he  is  sent? 

Dr.  Lapham.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  And,  should  there  not  be  some  provision  for  get- 
tii  g him  back  to  his  community  of  origin,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 
th } war  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  That  would  be  necessary  in  some  instances,  I presume. 

Senator  Millikin.  Or,  he  may  elect  to  stay  Avhere  he  has  moved. 

Dr.  Lapham.  He  might,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  I imagine  some  might  find  themselves  in  such  con- 
ge aial  localities  that  they  would  prefer  to  remain  and  assist  the  com- 
m inity  there  rather  than  to  retiini  to  their  original  communities,  and 
in  that  wav  thev  would  contribute  to  a better  long-term  distribution 
of  medical  care. 
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Dr.  Lapham.  I presume  so.  Of  course,  many  of  the  physicians  will 
liave  to  go  to  mushroom  areas;  they  may  be  depleted  very  rapidly 
after  the  war. 

Senator  Millikin.  That  is  true,  also. 

Dr.  AVeber,  have  you  any  questions? 

Dr.  AVp:iu:r.  1 think  that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
should  be  congratulated  upon  their  obtaining  a definite  (piota  from 
the  Army,  last  year,  upon  the  basis  of  what  the  civil  needs  may  be, 
and  for  definitely  determining  that  they  are  going  to  stop  recruiting 
in  those  States  which  have  less  than  the  required  medical  personnel 
to  meet  civilian  needs. 

Dr.  Lapham.  I might  say  that  applies  to  the  Navy  also. 

Dr.  Weber.  I think  that  is  a very,  very  good  point. 

The  committee  has  never  had  any  desire,  even  at  its  worst  moments, 
to  convict  anybody,  any  person,  or  any  particular  set-up. 

For  that  reason,  because  it  is  impossible  to  save  the  past,  I am 
going  to  drop  the  set  of  questions  that  I had  outlined  up,  about  one 
thing  and  another;  they  Avere  about  what  has  been  done  or  Avhat  has 
not  been  done  during  the  past  year. 

It  would  appear  from  Avhat  you  have  said  that  the  primary  problem, 
if  the  quota  for  the  Army  remains  unchanged  duiing  the  next  year, 
and  it  does  not  recruit  from  areas  that  are  short,  the  iirimary  problem 
that  will  face  the  country  in  the  way  of  medical  personnel  is 
redistribution. 


Dr.  Lapham.  That  is  ri  ght- 

Dr.  Weber.  And  the  possible  development  of  ho.spital  facilities  and 
nursing  facilities  where  they  become  a critical  factor. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes. 

Dr.  Weber.  AAHiat  would  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  tend 
to  do  in  regard  to  hospital  facilities  and  clinical  facilities  in  a case  of 
that  kind? 

Dr.  Laphaai.  In  our  authorization  by  the  Execaitive  order,  we  can- 
not do  anything  about  these  facilities. 

Dr.  Weber.  Can  you  make  any  recommendation  to  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  or,  rather,  to  the  AA"ar  Manjiower 
Commission  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  We  have,  in  a number  of  instances,  made  recommen- 
tn  the  Public  Health  Service  to  investiffate  that  part  of  the 


medical-care  program. 

Dr.  Weber.  In  the  main,  under  the  Lanham  Act,  the  Federal 
AVorks  Agency  has  depended  upon  the  Public  Health  Service  to  .state 
what  facilities  they  needed,  and  then  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Federal  AVorks  Agency  to  in  turn  translate  that  into  terms  of  raw 
materials,  and  so  forth,  which  would  haA’e  to  lie  forwarded  to  the 
AAnr  Production  Board  for  a decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  gh'e  them  those  facilities;  in  other  words,  this  key  problem 
which  you  have  indicated — namely,  facilities  shortages — as  to  that 
Procurement  and  Assignment  is  unable  to  do  anything  alwuit  that  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  Except  make  recommendation. 

Dr.  AVerer.  To  the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Dr.  IjApham.  Or  other  agencies  that  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
something. 
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Dr.  Wr.BEH.  liiit  all  tho.se  lecommeiulaticjiis  viiul  ii[)  Avith  the  Fed- 
eril  Works  A^eiicy,  and  they  have  to  make  a leooiiimeiidation  to  the 
AVar  Production  Boards 

Dr.  L.vrHA:u.  Well,  we  feel,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two  ajzencies 
wi  re  coojierating  so  closely,  by  Executive  order,  our  main  duty  and 
our  main  function  was  to  see  that  there  was  distribution  of  phy.sicians 
ai  il  that  the  other  auxiliarv  services  that  might  be  needed  shonld 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Public  Health  Service — that  is,  sanitation,  for 
instance,  and  other  definite  Public  Health  functions  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  them.  1 think  that  is  a pretty  definite  nnderstanding 
between  the  agencies,  that  that  is  the  method  of  procedure. 

Dr.  Weber.  Both  agencies  are  agreeel  that  thev  are  going  to  work 
to  lether  r 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  On  the  ((uestion  of  obtaining  facilities? 

Dr.  Labhaji.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  Ami  you  likewise  ai'e  agreed  that  you  are  going  to 
Work  together,  through  both  set-ups,  to  .shift  physicians? 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  'Fhat  is  right. 

Dr.  Webfjj.  That  is,  Procurement  and  Assignment  sup})orts  Public 
II  >alth  Service  in  its  iirogram  for  funds  to  shift  these  people? 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Weber.  And  at  the  same  time  they  will  try  to  get  the  people 
th  It  Procurement  and  Assignment  think  could  be  shifted,  and  they 
w 11  he  certified  through  the  Public  Health  Ser\  ice  ? 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  AVeber.  In  other  words,  von  are  trving  to  tie  the  two  together. 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  In  a way,  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  AVeber.  You  are  determined  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  be- 
tveen  the  two  agencies  or  organizations  as  to  what  physicians  shonld 
be  .shifted,  and  what  points  you  can  each  handle,  individually? 

Dr.  Lapham.  I think  we  have  reached  a very  admirable  agreement 
or  that. 

Dr.  AATber.  There  is  one  other  problem  that  bothers  me  a great  deal, 
ai  (1  that  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  induction  of  certain 
types  of  physicians  into  the  Army  and  Xavy  will  be  reexamined. 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  Those  who  have  already  been  inducted,  you  mean? 

Dr.  AAYber.  Yes,  sir.  I refer  specifically  to  obstetricians  and 
p<  <liatricians. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  saving  a child  in  the  process  of  birth,  or  a 
m jther,  in  the  process  of  birth,  is  as  important  as  the  service  of 
these  men  on  the  battlefield.  In  each  case,  it  is  a life,  each  is  vital; 
w ‘ know  that  the  birth  rate  has  gone  iqi  tremendously,  for  whatever 
reison,  there  might  be  any  number  of  reasons,  but  it  is  definitelv 
g(  ing  up.  It  is  predictable.  AAY  know  how  many  births  we  are  go- 
iiiir  to  have.  AAY  know  hoAv  nianv  obstetricians  we  are  going  to  have. 
AAe  know  Avhere  the  load  is  going  to  be.  It  is  something  that  is  a 
sj.ecialty.  There  is  a big  difference  betwee)i  the  training  of  a general 
piactitioner  and  an  obstetrician,  at  least  the  mothers  think  so,  and 
I im  curious  to  know  whether  or  not  Procurement  and  Assignment 
In  s made  any  suggestion  to  the  Army,  has  asked  that  it  reexamine 
it.‘  need  for  the  services  of  phj’sicians  already  inducted  who  are 
ol  stetricians  or  pediatricians,  or  Avhether  they  intend  to  make  any 
sudi  suggestion. 
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Dr.  Lapiiam.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  recommenda- 
tion made  to  that  elfect.  However,  the  Army  has,  in  many  instances, 
not  accepted  the  obstetricians  and  pediatricians  vho  ha\e  applied 
for  commissions,  and  these  men  have  come  to  us  and  sai<l  theA  AAeie 
aAuulable  for  serA’ice  because  they  Avere  not  accepted  by  the  Arm} 

because  of  their  particular  specialty. 

Incidentally,  of  course  you  knoAv  that  the  Army  and  xavy  do 
use  some  obstetricians  because  they  take  care  of  the  dependents  of  the 
enlisted  men  and  the  commissioned  officers.  xVs  a matter  ot  fact, 
Admiral  McIntyre  made  a statement  the  other  day  that  they  A\ere 
taking  care  of  about  2.000,000  dependents,  so  that  a certain  number 
of  oiTr  obstetricians  and  pediatricians  are  needed  in  the  military 

J^6rVlCGS. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  I think  that  one  doctor  Avhen  he  Avas  before  the  coni- 
mittee.  estimated  roughly  that  perhaps  25  percent  of  the  obstetri- 
cians and  pediatricians ‘in  the  services  Avere  being  used,  in  terms 

of  their  training. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes.  sir. 

Dr.  AATber.  AAYll,  I think  Ave  Avill  have  an  opportunity  to  exainine 
that  further  Avith  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  XaA-y. 

That  Avill  be  all  from  me,  thank  you. 

Senator  Milltkin.  Air.  Koback,  have  you  any  questions  . 

Mr.  Roback.  Yes,  sir;  I luwe  a feAV. 

I Avonder.  Doctor,  if  you  could  enlighten  the  committee  on  a point 
that  AA’as  referred  to  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameiican 
Aledical  Association,  in  Avhich  it  Avas  stated  that  it  Avas  reported 
that  Attorney  General  Biddle  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  suspension  of  State  licensure  hiAvs  Avith  regard  to  tins  problem 
under  consideration. 

Do  A’ou  knoAV  anvthing  about  that?  . , 

Dr.  Lapham.  The  only  thing  I knoAV  about  it  is  that  a division  ot 
the  Dejiartment  of  Justice  AA’hich  has  to  do  AAith  the  Council  foi  the 
State  governments  did  discuss  a hiAv  and  draAv  up  a model  laAV  Avhich 
Ave  Avere  asked  to  discuss  Avith  them,  and  I presume  that  is  what  is 
being  referred  to. 

Air.  Roback.  You  have  indicated  in  your  testimony  that 

Senator  AIileikin.  Just  a moment;  Avoiild  you  mind  telling  ns  what 
A on  do  knoAv  about  that  particular  huv  that  Attorney  General  Biddle 

had  in  mind  ? . , ■ , t i i 

Air.  Roback.  Nothing,  except  Avhat  I noticed  in  the  Journal,  and 

I Avoiild  he  glad  to  look  that  up  and  place  it  in  the  record,  sir. 

Senator  AIileikin.  Can  Amu  add  anything  to  that.  Dr.  Lapham? 

Dr.  Lapham.  No,  sir;  all  I knoAV  is  that  the  Council  for  State 
<i-oAmrnments  met  at  the  Department  of  Justice  ])ossibly  (5  Aveeks  ago. 

Senator  AIileikin.  Does  Attorney  General  Biildle  contemplate 
doing  tliis  by  executive  fiat? 

Dr.  Lapiiam.  No.  sir;  I think  probably  the  reference  Avas  incorrect 
ill  the  Journal:  although  it  Avas  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Council  for  State  goA'crnments  Acas  called  in  to 
discuss  a phase  of  the  matter,  having  a model  hiAV  submitted  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  we  had  a copy  of  that  hiAV.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  it  Avas  much  the  same  as  the  hiAv  I read  h.ere : that  is.  the 
jiroposed  hiAV  I read,  except  that  in  place  of  the  State  jurisdiction 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  State  licensure,  the  original 
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x)sod  law  Htatod  tliat  the  Governor  could  desijiiiate  the  authority 
the  State  boa  ids  of  licensure  felt  that  it  would  be  Ix'tter  to  retain 
authority  in  the  hands,  of  the  State  boards  in  tlie  various  States, 
r.  Roiuck.  T wanted  to  add  in  reference  to  that,  that  there  was  no 
ific  description  tliat  <i  move  sucli  as  you  iiulicale  inifiht  have  been 
rocess. 

on  have  indicated  in  vour  testimony  that  a survey  of  physicians 
ipiilly  nearing  com|)letion.  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  (piotas  for 
?icians.  as  far  as  both  the  military  and  civilian  needs  are  con- 
led.  were  basinl  upon  prior  statistics  made  available  in  one  form 
nother. 

the  inference  proper  that  previous  statistics  are  not.  in  all  cases, 
rate? 

r.  Lapham.  I am  afraid  I do  not  ^et  your  question;  I am  .sorry, 
r.  Roback.  Well,  you  are  now  inakiuf>:  a survey  of  the  physicians, 
r.  Lapham.  That  is  right. 

r.  Roback.  And  at  the  same  time  the  quotas  i]ion  which  you  have 
d the  available  medical  ])ersonnel.  both  for  the  Army  and  f('r  all 
he  civilian  needs — you  have  bastnl  those  (juotas  on  a census  you 
taken  of  your  jihysicians. 

ow,  what  I am  asking  is.  Is  there  any  inferem  e that  those  previous 
les  were  inaccurate  ? 

raise  that  question  because  it  was  developed  through  testimony  here 
erdav  bv  Dr.  Osincui).  of  Florida,  that  in  in.anv  cases  in  counties 

• « i « 

'lorida  where  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  these  statistics  were 
ily  misleading  and  to  his  knowledge  did  not  carry  forward  an 
al  ])icture  of  the  availability  of  doctors  in  thc'Se  counties, 
r.  Lapham.  Well,  we  are  taking  the  most  recent  jiopulation  figures 
we  can  obtain  in  arriving  at  the  quotas.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we 
i used  the  sugar-rationing  cards  as  probably  being  the  most  feasible 
ns  of  arriving  at  the  current  population  changes,  which  method 
recommended  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  also;  and  I think  that 
■ are  fairly  accurate. 

ou  must  understand  that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
ilxM’s  of  the  professioji  who  have  gone  into  the  military  service 
Q each  State,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  made  the  second  quota 
he  basis  of  our  first,  and  as  of  November  1,  liecause  that  was  the 
t recent  figure  that  we  could  get  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
d\es  them  about  6 weeks  to  compile  those  figures  and  have  tliem  in 
liness,  so  that  I think  the  quotas  are  quite  accurate, 
r.  Rob-ack.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  figures  that  you  are  com- 
ig,  it  will  be  possible,  will  it  not,  to  estimate  how  many  doctors 
have  to  be  relocated  to  achieve  the  over-all  I’atio  that  you  have 
cated  as  desirable  for  civilian  population;  is  that  right? 
r.  Lapham.  That  is  right. 

[r.  Roback.  I wonder  if  that  figure  could  be  furnished  to  the  coul- 
ee. 

r.  Lapham.  I do  not  believe  it  can  be  at  any  time  soon,  until  we 
i completed  the  entire  study. 

V.  Roback.  Just  on  that  point,  there  has  been  reference  to  the 
lable  redistribution  of  physicians  and  that  reference  has  been  made 
'rms  of  dislocation. 
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r wonder  if  that  does  not  emphasize  the  negative  rather  than  the 
iiositive  aspect  of  the  problem.  In  some  cases  peihaps  it  is  a <lis- 
location  but  not  necessarily  a proper  relocation.  I was  wondering 
about  the  use  of  the  term.  Doctor. 

Dr  Lapham.  I think  it  depends  upon  what  community  you  speak  ot. 
Dislocation  in  the  Bronx  does  not  infer  that  there  is  a shortage,  but 
I think  that  a dislocation  somewhere  else  might;  I mean  it  would  not 
infer  that  you  had  to  relocate  someone  in  New  York  City. 

Senator'MiuAKiN.  It  is  not  a strict,  accurate  term  anyway,  because 
vou  take  a young  man  just  coming  from  medical  school,  or  interne- 
ship,  we,  or' you,  would  just  locate  him,  or, perhaps  with  another  man 
you  might  relocate  him  and  not  dislocate  him. 

Dr.  Lapham.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Roback.  I thought  possibly  there  was  some  ambiguity  theie, 
and  that  is  why  I asked  the  question  about  its  exact  meaning. 

Dr.  Lapham.  I think  in  the  purest  sense  it  would  be  better  to  define 
just  what  we  do  mean  by  saying  we  are  iilacing  a physician  in  an  area 

where  he  is  needed.  . i ^ i 

Senator  Millikin.  There  is  something  ominous  about  the  woul 

“dislocate.”  It  sounds  bad. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Yes,  sir ; it  rather  has  an  “orthopedic  sound. 

Mr  Roback.  Dr.  Baehr,  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  testified 
this  morning  that  there  were.  I believe.  1,800  vacancies  for  nurses 
in  New  York  City  which  were  not  being  filled  and  for  which  there  was 

definite  need.  ...  , , i 4.  r 

Now,  the  que.stion  I raise  in  this  connection  is.  there  lias  been  a lot  ot 

testimony  to  the  effect  that  New  York  City  has  a sur]ilusage  of  physi- 
cians, but  on  the  basis  of  such  testimony  you  could  not  conclude  auto- 
matically that  a place  like  New  York  City  was  relieved  of  its  medical 
problems  with  relation  to  the  general  health  of  the  population 
I wonder,  in  this  connection,  whether  the  Office  of  Procurement  mid 
Assio-nment  undertake  the  responsibility  of  designating  or  identifying 
shortao-es  in  things  related  to  the  individual  medical  care  of  physicians. 

Dr.  Lapham.  Y'es,  sir;  and  particularly  in  the  areas  which  we  desig- 
nated as  needing  physicians,  or  critical  areas  where  Ave  have  found  a 
number  of  situations  where,  by  the  use  of  several  nurses,  tor  instance, 
in  that  area,  the  medical  care  could  be  continued  fairly  satisfactorily ; 
that  there  were  sufficient  phvsicians  if  they  had  sufficient  assistants, 
just  as  in  some  critical  areas,' particularly  in  booin  areas,  where  it  has 
been  found  that  the  medical  care  problem  would  be  enhanced  greatly 
if  there  were  hospital  facilities  and  those  auxiliary  services  that  1 

mentioned.  , , - , . • • • • 

All  those  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  appiaisin^. 


the  needs  of  an  area. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Roback.  Yes,  thank  you.  ^ ^ . h + +1,.. 

Now  would  you  care  to  make  a statement  to  the  effect  that  the 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  are  working  in  complementary,  rather  than  in  competing, 
areas,  as  far  as  public  health  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Lapham.  I would  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Roback.  Let  me  raise  this  question : 

In  your  judgment  could  either  of  those  services  have  performed  all 
of  the  functions  that  both  of  them  are  now  performing  ? 
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r,  Lapham.  I think  the  fii’st  function  that  we  have,  or  the  function 
was  most  greatly  stressed  in  the  Executive  order,  was  that  of  the 
‘ureinent  of  pliysicians  for  the  armed  forces.  I think  it  would 
lably  have  been  somewhat  difficult  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
ave  carried  out  this  function  if  that  had  not  been  so.  However, 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has  doiU‘,  generally  speaking, 
etty  good  job  on  the  procurement  of  physicians  for  the  xVrniy.  I 
k.  likewise,  the  assistance  in  redistribution  of  physicians  can  be 
died  very  nicely  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two  services.  I am  not 
ng  that  that  is  within  the  entire  province  of  I’rocurement  and  xVs- 
ment.  It  has  worked  very  closely  with  tlie  State  committees  in 
procurement  of  physicians  and  I think  that  probably  now,  in  the 
stribution  of  physicians,  that  the  two  services  can  woik  much 
21'  together  than  they  could  if  a separate  progi'am  were  undertaken 
ither  one. 

r.  Roback.  Just  one  more  question  : 

o I understand  that  in  view  of  the  most  recent  Executive  order 
ting  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and  Procurement  and 
ignment  Service,  that  Procurement  and  Assignment  considers 
its  authority,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fullilling  of  the  require- 
ts  as  stated  by  the  armed  services,  is  now  enhanced  and  amplified : 
reas  formerly  the  testimony  was  to  the  etfect  that  the  Service  stood 
ty  to  fill  Army  quotas  and  now  tliey  are  projiosing  to  the  Army 
fever  the  limitation  maj^  be,  and  what  the  Army  can,  or  cannot, 
for  in  that  direction  ? 

r.  Lapham.  That  is  correct.  The  Army  and  the  Navy,  as  a mat- 
af  fact,  have  worked  well  with  all  of  the  services  in  clearing  this 
ter  and  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  to  them  for,  in  the  way  of 
stance. 

A'.  Roback.  That  is  all,  thank  3^011. 

enator  Miixikin.  Have  j'ou  anj’  observation  to  add,  sir  ? 
r.  Lapham.  I think  not,  sir. 

enator  IMillikin.  We  appreciate  v-our  coming  here  and  bringing 
our  A’iews.  I am  sure  they  are  verv  helpful,  sir. 
r.  Lapham.  Thank  you. 

enator  Millikix.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning. 
Wliereupon,  at  4:45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m. 
following  dav,  Wednesday,  December  16,  1942.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1942 
Sl'BCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMl'TTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOK, 

^yashil}gton■^  D.  6. 

Tlie  hearina*  ^vas  resumed  at  10  a.  m.,  ])iirsuant  to  adjourninent,  in 
the  Committee  Room.  United  States  Capitol.  Present;  Senator 
Millikin ; Dr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Roback,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENTS  OF  LARRY  B.  McAFEE,  BRIGADIER  GENERAL,  MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT,  OFFICE  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL;  AND  RUS- 
SELL B.  REYNOLDS,  COLONEL,  GENERAL  STAFF,  DIRECTOR  OF 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL.  SERVICES  OF  SUPPLY 

Senator  INIiixikix.  General  INIcAfee,  will  v’ou  please  be  good  enough 
to  state  your  name,  yoiii*  position,  and  such  information  as  you  think 

should  be  given?  • v i 

General  McAfee.  My  name  is  Larry  B.  ISIcAfee,  brigadier  general, 

IMedical  Corps,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Senator  Milukix.  Do  vou  have  a statement  to  make.  General  ? 
General  ^tloArEE.  No.  «r.  Senator  Pepper's  office  requested  that 
representatives  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  appear  before  the 
committee  this  morning.  I am  here  in  that  capacity. 

Senator  Millikix.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  dealing  with  the  number  of  doctors  taken  into  the 
militarv"  service  from  civilian  life  and  some  question  has  bvcn  raised 
as  to  ■whether  "we  have  sufficient  medical  attention  left  in  civilian  life, 
whether  the  Army  has  made  drafts  whch  are  too  heavy  on  our  medical 

personnel,  and  questions  of  that  kind.  i i-  i i 

Let  me  ask  you,  what  was  the  basis  upon  which  a'ou  established  3'our 

I'eiiuests  for  medical  talent  in  the  Army? 

General  McAfee.  The  basis  for  our  estimation  of  personnel  require- 
ments Avere  our  tables  of  organization,  regardless  of  the  units  and 

installations  Ave  liaA^e  for  the  Army.  ip,,-  .,1 

We  say  that  Avhen  the  training  period  first  started  tolloAving  tlie 

enactment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  we  had  our  regular  medical 
officers  and  National  Guard  medical  officers,  and  then  Ave  activated 
I'eseiAe  medical  officers.  Later,  after  about  the  1st  of  JanuarA’,  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Committee  became  operative. 

Senator  Millikix.  You  mean  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year? 
General  McAfee.  Yes.  sir.  It  Avas  authorized  in  October.  I believe 
it  Avas  October  31.  They  set  up  their  machinery,  and  thereafter  our 
procurement  Avas  through  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Commit- 
tee Later  Ave  put  up  recruiting  parties  in  the  various  States  to  ex- 
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]HM  ite  tlu'  iruluction  of  doctors,  but  in  no  case  ilid  we  take  doctors 
fn  m civil  life  wlai  weie  iu)t  declared  to  he  available  by  the  Procnre- 
ine  it  and  Assijinnient  Coiniuittee.  So  we  built  up  from  those  sources 
tlu  medical  ollicers  to  satisfy  our  tables  of  organization  as  the  Army 
wa  i brought  into  being. 

Senator  Millikin.  How  many  doctors  do  yon  aim  to  have  per  1,000 
me  1 ? 

(leneral  McAfee.  Our  original  {lei’centage,  which  we  did  not  attain, 
would  have  required  around  8 per  thousand,  or  a little  over  8 per 
tin  usand.  Prior  to  and  quite  a while  after  the  tleclaration  of  war,  we 
di(  not  reach  that  number.  As  1 recollect,  the  number  during  a 
po  tion  of  the  training  period  was  somewhere  ai’ound  6 per  thousand. 

Senator  Mii.likin.  What  was  the  basis  for  reaching  the  figure  of  8? 
In  other  words,  why  couldn’t  it  have  Wn  (5,  and  why  couldn’t  it  have 
bei  n 10  ^ 

t ieneral  McAfee.  The  basis  of  that  was  our  M'orld  War  experience. 
It  .vas  not  appreciated,  and  I don't  believe  it  is  appreciated  now,  Sena- 
toi,  that  the  actual  combat  casualties  amount  to  far  more  than  the 
ordinary  sick  and  injured  of  an  army  not  in  combat.  For  example, 
on  • statistics  .4iow  that  we  may  expect  casualties  to  the  number  of  8 
})e  cent  in  active  service,  8 percent  a day. 

.senator  Mileikin.  Eight  percent  a day  for  diiisions  in  combat? 

< leneral  McAfee.  Yes. 

senator  Millikin.  Would  it  disturb  your  sequence  if  I were  to  ask 
yo  i what  are  the  statistics  on  divisions  in  the  rear,  through  bombing? 

ieneral  McAfee.  As  yet  we  have  no  data  on  that.  That  is  one  of 
till'  imponderables  now.  I don’t  know  whether  Colonel  Reynolds  is 
fa  iiiliar  with  that. 

Jolonel  Reynoijis.  There  is  nothing  on  that. 

Senator  Millikin.  Is  there  anything  on  divisions  in  transit  to  the 
fn  >nt  ? 

ieneral  McAfee.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Will  you  proceed,  jilease? 

Teneral  McAfee.  In  order  to  insure  a jiroper  and  expeditious  evacu- 
at  on  of  these  wounded  and  pro}jer  care  of  them  to  the  point  where 
surgery  can  be  done,  we  have  set  up  an  organization,  such  as  in  the 
Ii  fantry  division,  known  as  the  Medical  Battalion,  which  treats  these 
emergency  case.s — c'ombats  shock  in  these  cases.  It  is  de.signed  to  get 
the  wounded  man  back  to  an  evacuation  hospital  in  the  best  jiossible 
C(  iidition:  and  there  more  extensive  operative  work  is  done.  Then 
It  is  transferred  back  to  our  geheral  hospitals. 

Senator  IMillikin.  Would  you  mind  stating  briefly  to  us  what  is 
M ur  medical  organization  of  a front-line  division?  Let  us  assume 
that  a man  is  wounded;  what  happens? 

General  McAfee.  When  a man  is  wounded  at  the  front,  he  is  first 
( a red  for  by  the  company-aid  enli.sted  men.  They  are  assigned  to  care 
f(  r the  casualties  of  that  company.  They  render  first-aid  and  place 
tl  e wounded  in  a secure  position,  marking  the  site  so  that  the  litter 
la  arers  can  identify  the  place.  These  two  men  then  go  on  with  the 
c(  mpany. 

Litter  bearers  advance  from  the  collecting  station  or  from  the 
l){  ttalion-aid  station,  which  is  a part  of  the  medical  service  attached 
tl  a regiment,  and  can-y  the  wounded  back  to  the  battalion-aid  station. 
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Senator  Millikin.  'I'hat  is  the  first  place  he  meets  the  doctor? 

Genei'al  McAfee.  Yes;  that  is  the  first  jilace  he  meets  the  doctor. 
There  he  is  given  first-aid  treatment,  shock  is  combatted;  he  is 
given  warm  drinks  and  heat  is  applied  to  combat  the  shoek.  He  is 
kept  in  the  best  physical  condition  possible  until  they  are  able  to 
evacuate  him  on  back  to  the  clearing  station.  At  the  clearing  stations 
many  of  those  cases  require  more  extensive  operation.  Perhaps  adili- 
tioual  hemorrhage  has  develo])ed;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  to  do 

other  than  real  emergency  work  there. 

Senator  Millikin.  When  he  leaves  the  battalion  center,  assuming  he 

needs  further  treatment,  where  does  he  go? 

General  McAfee.  From  the  battalion-aid  station? 

Senator  Millikin.  Yes. 

General  McAfee.  He  is  taken  back  to  the  clearing  station. 

Senator  Millikin.  To  the  clearing  station? 

General  McAfee.  Yes. 

Senator  JtliLi.iKiN.  Is  the  clearing  station  a divisional  organiza- 

^^^General  McAfee.  The  clearing  station  is  a part  of  the  medical  bat- 
talion which  is  under  the  division.  From  there  he  is  transferred  back, 
usually  by  ambulance,  to  the  evacuation  hospital,  and  at  the  evacua- 
tion ho.sp'ital  more  intensive  surgery  is  done.  Indeed,  the  flow  conies 
through  there.  One  hospital  in  the  World  War  handled  as  iiiaiiy  as 
8.000  of  those  cases  within  2 days,  working  on  constant  shifts.  We 
need  considerable  skill  there.  M e have  certain  well  qualified  sui- 
ireons,  orthoiiedic  surgeons,  chest  surgeons,  and  we  also  have  a psy- 
chiatri.st  there  to  look  after  those  cases  that  have  had  soiiie  mental 
upset.  Certain  types  of  these  cases  are  shunted  from  this  point  over  to 
the  convalescent  hospital,  which  is  held  for  the  treatment  of  slightly 
wounded;  and  those  cases  that  probably  will  be  returned  to  their 

organization p , • 

Senator  Millikin.  What  is  the  normal  location  of  the  evacuation 

hospital?  1 1 11  • 

General  McAfee.  The  evacuation  hospital  under  the  old  tactics 

was  back  25  to  35  miles.  With  the  great  dispersion  now.  that  aviII 
vary  even  to  50  miles.  Of  course,  the  disiiersion  has  created  the  de- 
mand for  more  doctors  than  we  had  under  the  trench  warfare  system 
entered  into  in  the  last  war. 

Senator  Milt.ikin.  Let  us  assume  that  the  patient  still  requires  a 
lonn'er  course  of  treatment  and  care;  would  he  be  sent  back  to  what 
is  called  a base  hospital  ? 

General  McAfee.  Yes. 

Senator  Millikin.  Is  that  the  next  step  later  on  ? 

General  McAfee.  Yes;  either  by  ambulance  or  by  hospital  train. 
And  at  the  general  hospital,  we  call  them  numbered  general  hospitals. 
They  are  located  in  the  base  sections  and  are  more  or  less  permanent. 
They  are  not  de.signed  to  be  mobile.  It  is  the  first  fixed  hos])ital.  If 
not  in  physical  .shape  for  further  transportation,  the  lyounded  are  held 
there.  These  cases  are  either  returned  to  duty,  classified  as  available 
for  duty  in  the  line  of  communication,  or  if  it  is  apparent  that  they 
will  be  of  no  further  value  to  the  Army  there  or  are  going  to  be  sick 
or  incajiacitated  for  more  than  120  days,  they  are  shipjied  back  to 
the  United  States. 
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tHMiator  MiLi.iKiN.  That  is  a point  that  I wanted  to  bring  up.  I 
no  iced  in  the  pa])ers  tlie  other  day  that  we  (rot  some  patients  at 
Wi.lter  Keed  from  North  Africa, 


(ieneral  ]\IcAfee.  Yes. 

! Senator  Miixikin.  AVithout  having  any  factual  basis  for  the  as- 
sui  )ption,  I assumed  that  ])erhaps  we  ha<l  not  been  able  to  organize 
hof  pital  facilities  there,  and  that  that  was  the  explanation. 

General  McAfee.  Yes. 

I'cnator  AIiixikix.  After  we  do  get  organized  later  and  men  have 
to  le  evacuated  fi'om,  let  us  say,  a base  hospital  back  to  the  hospitals, 
wl  at  will  be  the  circumstanced 

General  AIcAeee.  It  would  be  those  cases  that  will  be  incapacitated 
totally  or  incapacitated  for  a period  of  more  than  120  days. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Kequiring  a very  long  convalescence. 

General  AIcAfee.  In  other  words,  instead  of  hauling  food  and  su])- 
])lies  over  to  that  man,  we  ship  the  man  back  to  the  States. 

As  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  the  Surgeon  General  has  designed 
those  hospitals  to  be  equipped  and  staffed  witli  the  peisonnel  in  order 
to  give  a patient  treatment  comparable  to  that  received  in  the  United 
St,  ites. 


^o  it  is  not  a question  of  higher  or  more  skilled  treatment  that 
br  ngs  him  back,  but  it  is  more  a question  of  shipping. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Coming  back  to  the  factual  basis  for  your  esti- 
nif  te  of  seven  to  eight  doctors  per  thousand  soldiers,  what  is  the  expe- 
rit  nee  of  our  Allied  Nations  in  that  respect  d For  example,  how  manv 
ph  V’sicians  does  the  British  Army  have  per  thousand  soldiers,  or  how 
nn  ny  do  the  Russians  have  per  thousand  soldiers? 

leneral  McAfee.  I don't  know  about  the  Russian  Army.  I under- 
stt  nd  that  the  British — I have  seen  the  figure  at  four  per  thousand, 
buL  that  hardly  tells  the  story,  because  organized  as  the  British  are. 
tlvy  take  soldiers  into  civil  hospitals  and  ciAilians  go  into  Army 
hoqiitals  and  also  Air  Force  hospitals. 

■Senator  AIillikin.  That  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  island? 

General  McAfee.  Yes;  the  concentration. 

Senator  Mileikin.  And  the  civilian  hospitals  are  there  in  juxta- 
po-ition  to  the  military  hospitals? 

General  McAfee.  Ye.s.  And  for  awhile  the  casualties  were  far 
gr  >ater  in  the  military. 

[ might  remark  here  that  before  we  entered  the  war  the  British 
as  ced  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  a thousand  medical  officers,  I 
th  nk  it  was.  They  wanted  more  in  order  to  augment  their  medical 
fo  ‘ces. 

Senator  Mileikin,  You  stated  before  that  your  ju’esent  statistical 
bads  for  vour  ]iresent  requirement  is  largely  derived  from  the  AA^orld 
\V  ir.  Have  there  been  any  developments  in  this  war  to  call  for  a 
modification  of  that? 

jrenei-al  McAfee.  The  magnitude  of  it  is  one  thing.  Of  course,  we 
ki  ow  that  we  have  very  good  statistics  upon  the  number  of  doctors, 
th  ‘ availability  of  those  for  military  service,  both  from  a physical 
sti  ndpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  less  essentiality,  and  we  have 
ki  own  for  sometime  that  if  our  mobilization  were  to  go  up  to  a certain 
p(  int  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  doctors.  This  was  the 
re:  ult  of  a study  that  the  Surgeon  General  requested  the  medical  pi'O- 
fe  ision  to  make  to  find  out  what  their  potentialities  were.  That  was 
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requested  in  1939.  Those  data  were  then  afterward  made  available  to 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Committee  when  it  took  on  a quasi- 
official  status.  And  it  was  based  also  upon  questionnaires  that  were 

sent  out. 

So  we  have  modified  our  requirements,  and  we  make  a continuous 
<tudv  in  modifying  our  tables  with  respect  to  reducing  the  number  of 
doctors  that  we  need.  AAY  have  done  that  by  substitution  and,  to  some 

extent,  elimination. 

You  cannot  wholly  rely  upon  numbers  per  thousand  and  percent- 
age, but  as  a starting  ])oint  we  took  8.7  per  thousand,  which  was  the 
over-all  requirement  for  doctors  in  the  AVorld  AA  ar. 

Senator  AIieetkin.  If  I may  interruiit.  General.  Avas  tb.at  hgure 
determined  after  the  AA^orld  AA^ar  or  aatis  that  an  estimate  that  caiiied 

through  the  AAhirld  AA"ar?  . , , it-  1 1 tt- 

General  AIcAfee.  It  Avas  determined  after  the  A\  orld  U ar.  It 

was  divided  as  follows:  6.5  percent  in  the  field  of  operations  and 
betAveen  10  and  11  in  the  zone  of  the  interior,  that  is,  the  United 
States.  The  tAVo  averaged  iqi  8.7  per  thousand. 

Senator  Milijkin.  Did  that  include  illness  casualties. 

General  AIcAraE.  That  Avas  for  the  entire  medical  service  for  cas- 
ualties. illness,  accidents,  and  so  forth.  _ 

Senator  Mileikin.  Did  tliat  figure  reflect  the  flu  eiudemic  in  tins 

country?  ...  , , ^ 

General  McAfee.  I don’t  know  A\diat  the  .situation  was  here,  l)ut 

it  had  no  influence  in  establishing  our  personnel  requirements.  In 

other  Avords,  AA'e  hel  dto  our  tables  of  organization.  - 

Senator  Mileikin.  I mean.  General,  did  the  backsight  experience 
of  the  Avar  that  brought  you  to  the  figure  of  8 percent,  or  Avhatever 
tlie  exact  figure  Avas,  reflect  the  illnesses  due  to  the  flu  epidemic. 

General  AIcAfee.  No;  I think  not.  At  present  Ave  recpiire  a rather 
lii'di  percentage  of  medical  officers  in  the  I nited  States  because  AAe  aie 
taking  neev  men  in  the  serA’ice.  Alany  of  them  IniA'e  come  through  the 
board's  Avith  physical  defects  that  become  apparent  after  they  are  in  the 
service.  Those  have  to  be  examined  into.  Alany  of  them  are  given 
corrective  treatment.  During  the  so-callcal  process  of  toughening 
up  there  is  some  sickness.  After  they  get  into  good  physical  con- 
dition and  are  hardened,  then  they  require  fewer  doctors. 

SeiiatoF  AIillikin.  AAdiat  is  the  health  of  the  Army  in  this  coun- 
try at  this  time  as  compared  Avith  the  last  Avar  ? , , , 

"General  McAfee.  Senator,  Ave  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
Army  has  had  the  best  sick  report  that  it  has  ever  had  in  war  or 
peace.  AA>  have  run  along  under  our  estimate.  The  sick  rate  through 
the  summer  rejireseiited  under  3 ])ercent  of  the  strength  of  the  Ahiia 
in  (;ur  hosjntals  here  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  AIieeikin.  AAHiat  was  the  previous  figure  ? 

General  McAfee.  I cannot  tell  vou  just  hoAV  much  the  improvement 
is:  but  it  is  a lietter  figure  than  We  had.  Stati.stically,  requirements 
for  beds  A\'ould  figure  out  ou  the  basis  of  5 ]iercent. 

Senator  AIieeikin.  Have  Ave  had  any  serious  epidemics  of  any 

kind  any  place?  . 

General  AIcAfee.  No.  sir.  The  most  a]iprehensive  period  Ave 

luiA'e  had  AA’as  the  year  of  1940 — 11.  AA  e had  a great  deal  of  flu.  But. 
if  you  Avill  reinem'ber,  the  flu  cases  Avere  the  explosive  type  and  they 
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‘ nut  iU'Poinpiinied  by  complications.  So  tlu>  illnesses  were  short 
moderate,  and  we  were  able  to  care  t’oi’  it.  Later  the  situation 
roved. 

mator  Milukix.  I would  not  disparage  tin*  prevention  factors 
,'oiir  Service;  but  the  epidemic  situation  is  somewliat  a matter 
ad  luck  or  good  luck  ? 

eneral  McAfee.  Oh.  yes.  And  that  is  a thinn:  that  we  are  watch- 
now.  Senator.  The  intensity  of  flu  epidemics  is  cyclic.  It  will 
ige  and  run  in  cycles.  Some  of  our  epidemiologists  feel  that  we 
have  more  seiaous  cases  than  we  had  last  yeai . 

*nator  Miluikin.  On  a cycle  proposition? 
eneral  McAraE.  Figured  on  the  cycle. 

*nator  Millikix.  Taking  the  casualties  of  the  last  World  War,  I 
me  you  bring  those  into  relation  to  the  sei’vice  that  a doctor  can 
under  circumstances  of  war,  and  taking  into  consideration  those 
ors  you  arrive  at  a figui’e  of  seven  or  eight  per  thousand,  or  what- 
• it  may  be  ? 

eneral  McAfee.  Yes.  sir.  As  I have  stated,  we  have  had  con- 
ous  studies  on  inductions.  By  sub.stituting  medical  Administra- 
Cor[)s  officers  who  are  non])rofessional.  we  have  relieved  medical 
ers  who  served  in  admini.strative  capacities  such  as  in  the  last  war. 
have  now  effected  a reduction.  Recently  we  made  a study  which 
aibmitted  to  the  War  De})artment  at  their  behest,  which  would  put 
figure  down  around  6.5  per  thousand. 

Te  feel  that  figure  is  the  lowest  we  can  go  and  still  assure  the  fathers 
motliers  in  this  country  that  their  boys,  when  wounded,  are  going 
et  the  best  treatment  available. 

enator  Millikixu  General,  how  many  doctors  per  thousand  soldiers 
there  in  the  Army  now? 
eneral  McAfee.  Right  now? 

olonel  Reynolus.  It  figures  1 medical  officer  for  each  127  officers 
men. 

enator  Millikix.  That  is  a little  less  than  1 to  8. 

eneral  McAfee.  Our  study  reduces  that  fiirure.  We  have  cut 

lecommendations. 

olonel  Reynolds.  We  have  to  have  medical  officers  in  advance  of 
men  they  are  to  serve  so  that  they  can  be  trained.  Hence,  that 
re  is  not  quite  fair,  because  the  men  arrive  next  month  but  the  doc- 
arrived  last  month, 
enator  Millikix.  I will  come  to  that. 

ow,  in  the  event  you  reduced  your  proportion  to  1 to  6V->.  would 
contemplate  the  use  of  some  physicians  now  in  the  service? 
eneral  McAfee.  Xo.  We  prefer  to  absoi'b  them  as  the  Army 
eases. 

enator  Millikix.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  take  in  as  many 
tors  as  you  had  been  taking  but  you  would  keep  your  pool  of  doc- 
and  spi-ead  them  thinner  as  your  forces  grew  ? 
eneral  McAfee.  Yes,  sir.  And  by  the  end  of  December  1043  we 
dd  be  down  on  a basis  of  somewhere  around  (>.5.  It  is  figured  that 
re  will  l)e  a requirement  of  48,000  to  50.000  doctors  with  Ti/o  million 


me  (. 

8 enator  Millikix.  If  there  were  a reduction  in  the  estimated  num- 
ber 1 assume  that  that  might  envision  returning  .some  doctors  to 
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civilian  life.  You  do  not  want  to  hoard  any  more  doctors  than  are 

General  McAfee.  Xo,  sir.  Of  course,  doctors  get  kdled  and 
wounded,  too.;  and  we  have  to  figure  on  a replacement  factor.  But 
we  do  not  want  any  more  doctors  than  we  need,  Senator. 

.Senator  IMillirix.  There  is  a point  of  balance  there  that  has  a lot 
of  variables  in  it  between  achieving  the  object  to  which  you  referred  a 
little  while  ago  of  giving  every  soldier  a decent  chance  to  get  well,  if 
he  is  injured,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  giving  the  civilian  po])ulat ion 
also  11  chance  to  retain  liealth.  I believe  you  will  agiee  that 

one  interacts  on  the  other. 

General  McAfee.  Yes.  „ . i ■ 

Senator  Millikix.  But  with  the  development  of  civilian  epidemics, 

we  cannot  keep  it  out  of  the  Army,  can  we  ? 

General  McAfee.  Xo.  sir. 

Senator  Millikix.  And  if  we  develop  epidemics  or  high  rates  of 
illness,  we  cannot  pursue  our  war  industry  with  maximum  efficiency. 
Geiiei’al  jMcAfee.  Xo. 

Senator  Millikix.  So.  after  all.  it  is  all  one  problem. 

General  McAfee.  Xo.  „ „ . i . t ri 

Senator  ]\Iillikix.  Xow,  General,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I did 

not  associate  mvself  with  these  charges,  because  I have  no  basis  of 
opinion.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I am  delighted  that  you  are  here 

today  is  because  I want  to  get  some  facts. 

I haye  received  mail  myself  to  the  effect  that  doctors  are  standing 
around  in  posts  over  the  country  doing  nothing  and  are  very  vociferous 
in  their  complaints  about  it.  I think  something  of  that  kind  has  le- 
fleeted  itself  in  the  hearings  here.  The  other  day.  when  a line  of  testi- 
mony of  that  kind  came  iqi.  I suggested  that  perhaps  that  was  natural, 
because  you  cannot  wait  until  the  casualties  commence  to  come  m 
before  you  build  up  your  organization ; and  until  casualties  do  occur  it 
is  probably  normal  and  natural  that  you  have  more  doctors  than  there 
are  casualties  and  illnesses  to  be  seried. 

General  McAfee.  Yes.  , , t 

Senator  Millikix.  But  that  was  purely  a hypothesis  on  m>  pait.  i 
would  like  to  have  your  own  feelings  on  that.  ^ . i 

General  McAfee.  I ajipreciate  that.  Senator.  In  the  first  place,  we 
had  to  familiarize  the  civilian  doctors  with  the  Army.  If  a doctor  is 
croimr  to  be  able  to  practice  his  profession  with  the  greatest  elhciency' 
?n  a niilitary  organization,  l:e  has  to  undergo  training;  he  has  to  learn 

what  the  organization  is  and  wdiat  its  function  is  to  be. 

Another  feason  for  that  complaint  is  that  very  often  plans  are  made 
and  organizations  are  called  to  take  part  in  certain  operations  which 
may  be  unexiiectedly  delayed.  That  unit,  upon  being  called  in.  is  kept 
in  training.  In  their  training  we  send  the  doctors  t(>  take  courses  in 
all  of  the  specialties  of  surgery,  particularly  to  learn  the  experience  of 
the  present  war;  and  we  give  them  training  in  sanitation  and  epidemi- 
oloo-y  The  Secretarv  of  War  is  very  apprehensive  about  the  health, 
of  These  men  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  living  in  aijas  pre- 
sumably uninhabitable;  and  we  haye  to  haye  doctors  who  are  familiar 
with  the  preyentiye  measures  that  are  used  in  these  variouft  aieas. 

They  are  in  school,  . • iw  .. 

The  basis  upon  which  we  called  these  yarious  installations  into 

actiye  duty  goes  back  to  the  medical  coyerage. 
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nator  iVIii-LiKix.  It  jroes  back  to  what  ? 

■ucral  McAfee.  It  goes  back  to  tlic  medical  coverage,  as  we  call 
’ these  expeilitionary  forces.  We  .start  on  tlie  basks  of  10  percent 
fed  hospitalization  : in  a very  active  tlieater  tliat  veonld  run  higbei'. 
iiator  ^IiLiJKiN.  Will  you  please  explain  that  term  ‘‘’lO  percent 
fed  hospital. zation'’? 

meral  McAffj;.  I mean  by  that,  beds  in  ba.se  hospitals  and  num- 
1 geiieral  hospitals,  in  the  theater  of  operations  must  be  provide<l 
0 [)ercent  of  strength  of  the  force  because  there  you  have,  in  addi- 
to  yonr  normal  sick  and  injured,  battle  casualties.  They  are 
nd  7 |)ercent  added  on  to  your  normal  sick.  So  that  has  to  l)e 
ided  for. 


M hen  these  units  are  called,  we  delay  bringing  in  the  professional 
stall  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  When  they  aie  first  mobilized  we 
take  the  enii.sted  men  and,  as  a rule,  six  or  seven  officers  to  look  after 
th(M  1,  to  see  that  these  men  are  sent  to  the  various  technical  schools 
v.  he  e they  can  get  their  training.  And  later  we  have  the  doctors  and 
the  inr.ses  join  that  unit.  We  then  give  them  training  and  familiarize 
thei  1 M ith  our  hos])itals.  They  are  tagged,  as  we  call  it,  for  a certain 
com  so.  Sometimes  that  plan  does  not  go  through  immediately.  I 
kno'c  of  one  or  two  imstances  where  it  has  ocenrri'd;  but  it  is  not  the 
rule 

H >wever,  while  they  are  not  called  u])on  to  do  actual  medical  work, 
lher^  is  alwavs  an  opportunity  to  keep  fitting  themselves  in  a military 
med  cal  .sense  to  handle  the  jobs  better  when  they  do  get  on  the  active 
f roil  t. 

S(  nator  Millikin.  I would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  perhaps 
a be  ter  under.standing  of  that  should  be  gotten  into  the  heads  of  those 
doct  >rs,  becau.se  they  go  to  cam])  and  they  are  active  practitioners  at 
lionn*,  and  while  going  through  the  organizational  delays  to  which 
you  I’efer  they  haven’t  much  to  do,  and  they  write  back  home  and  tell 
thei  ' fellow  doctors  that  there  is  no  ])oint  in  their  being  in  the  Aiany. 
Perl  aps  if  they  understood  the  matter  they  could  improve  their  time 
a lit  le  better,  and  it  might  be  very  helpful. 

(h'lieral  McAfee.  The  commanding  officers  of  these  units  tell  me 
that  they  try  to  keep  them  busy:  and  the}’  are  conducting  schools  for 
the  nurses  and  for  the  enlisted  men.  And  many  of  them  are  detailed 
to  vinous  courses  in  large  medical  centers  where  they  can  better 
fit  tl  emselves  to  do  the  job  when  they  get  into  active  service. 

S(  nator  Millikin.  I do  not  believe  I asked  you  whether  tlie  front- 
line ■asualties  in  this  war  approximate  the  same  ])ercentages  as  tho.se 
in  tl  e last  war. 

(hneral  McAfee.  That  has  not  been  determined  for  our  Army,  of 
cour-e.  I cannot  substantiate  it,  but  I have  seen  that  the  number  of 
kille  I to  the  number  of  wounded  is  greater. 

Sniator  Millikin.  Which,  of  course,  means  that  the  Avounds  are 

mon  severe  Avhen  they  occur? 

♦ * 

Gineral  McAfee.  Yes,  sir.  Another  fact  is  the  dispersion.  Take 
tank  warfare,  tanks  go  running  around  here  and  there;  further,  when 
a boy  is  wounded  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  him  out  of  the  tank  into 
an  aiiibulance.  They  are  given  first-aid  treatment.  That  dispersion  is 
anot  ler  factor  that  will  call  for  more  and  more  doctors.  We  are 
watciiing  it  to  see  just  what  influence  it  will  liaA  e. 
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Senator  Millikin.  You  do  not  luiA’e  a fixed,  stable  line  Aviih  a 
higli  concentration  of  soldiers,  but  tank  Avarfare  has  opened  up  the 
war  so  that  you  haA’e  large  tlieaters  of  Avar. 

(xeneral  McAfee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Has  the  medical  problem  beeii  lightened  due  to 
the  advancement  of  medicine,  due  to  the  sulfanilimide  drugs,  for 
example? 

General  McAfee.  The  sulfanilimide  drugs,  as  they  are  callcKl, 
have  lightened  the  problem  in  this  respect:  Any  surgical  Avound  in- 
flicted under  battle  conditions  is  assumed  to  be  infected;  and  it  Avill 
be  infected  unless  some  ]U“otection  is  afforded.  Xoav,  Ave  have  much 
confidence  in  the  snlfanilimides  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Millikin.  What  do  you  call  them? 

General  McAfee.  Sulfanilimide  drugs.  The  real  object  of  the 
.sulfanilimide  drug  is  to  protect  the  patient  against  infection.  We 
issue  it  in  the  first-aid  kits,  and  the  soldier’s  instructions  are  that 
Avhen  Avounded  he  is  to  start  to  take  these  tablets.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  drug  in  the  blood  stream  Avill  delay  or  jireA’cnt  infection. 
Onr  experience  in  Pearl  Harbor  is  A*ery  happy  Avith  regard  to  it.  They 
sprinkled  it  into  the  Avonnd,  and  prevented  infection  in  those  cases 
Avhich  former  experience  told  us  Avould  get  infected.  In  that  Avay 
the  coiiA’alescence  is  greatly  lessened. 

Senator  Millikin.  That  speeds  up  the  floAV  sheet  ? 

General  McAfee.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  do  not  have  the  destruction 
due  to  infection. 

Senator  Millikin.  Has  there  been  adAUincement  in  the  treatment 
of  burns? 

General  ^IcAfee.  There  has  been.  And  there  are  a great  many 
of  them.  Probably  in  the  medical  military  literature  there  is  as 
much  Avritten  on  burns  as  on  any  other  character  of  Avound,  due  to 


mechanized  Avarfare. 

Senator  Millikin.  Then,  General,  could  you  say  that  Avith  the  ad- 
vancement of  medicine  in  the  respects  Ave  have  discussed,  and  possibly 
others,  it  has  meant  it  Avould  lessen  the  percentage  of  doctors  and 
might  OA’ercome  these  other  factors? 

General  McAfee.  No;  I Avould  not  say  that.  Senator,  because  the 
tactical  requirements  are  a greater  factor  than  the  demands  for  physi- 
cians to  treat  the  infected  cases.  It  becomes  a sim])le  matter  con- 
tinuing hospitalization  in  such  cases  rather  than  the  provision  of  a 
larcfe  number  of  doctors.  I cannot  sav  that  that  AA'ould  IniA’e  a 
material  influence  on  it. 

Senator  Millikin.  General,  there  has  been  some  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  you  haA’e  been  taking  doctors  into  the  Army  indiscrim- 
inately, that  'is,  you  hav’e  taken  obstetricians,  for  exam])le,  Avhen  per- 
haps others  miglit  haA’e  been  taken  to  better  advantage  to  the  Army 
and  certainly  to  better  advantage  to  the  community.  AYould  you  have 
any  observations  on  that? 

General  McAfee.  Of  course,  that  is  not  Avithin  the  province  of  the 
Army  in  selection  as  to  avIio  is  essential. 

Senator  Millikin.  But  you  could  control  enlistments;  that  is.  you 
Avould  not  haA’e  to  take  the  man. 

General  McAfee.  It  is  a question.  The  question  a^c  have  is  Avhether 
or  not  they  can  get  a release  through  the  procurement  and  assignment 
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(.‘oiu  iiittct*.  It'  he  is  releused,  "we  will  take  an  obstetrician.  Maybe  we 
can’  nse  (bein  in  that  particular  lieUl ; but  they  are  adaptable  for  some 
otlu  r lields,  because  they  are  doctors. 

S'  uator  Mii.likix.  You  feel  that  the  resjionsibility  for  the  selection 
is  on  the  Procnrenient  and  Assipnnent  ? 

(Jmeral  McAfee.  Yes. 

Si  iiator  Millikix.  And  von  follow  the  selection  that  Procurement 
and  Assipnnent  makes? 

Cimeral  McAfee.  Yes.  sir.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  ^;o  out  and 
recr  lit  indiscriminately.  M e require  a release  fi  om  the  Procurement 
and  Assijinment. 

Saiator  Millikix.  Just  in  passing,  (feneral.  it  developed  here  that  so 
far  IS  obstetricians  are  concerneil  there  is  quite  a little  obstetrical  work 
to  b:'  done  around  the  camp,  because  I understand  you  <»'ive  a service 
to  the  families  of  enlisted  men  in  this  country. 

(ieneral  McAfee.  \Ve  do  in  emergencies.  AVe  bad  to  cut  that  down 
to  e nergencies  because  we  would  be  overwhelmed. 

Smator  AIiixikix.  General,  are  you  in  a position  to  say  wbat^tbe 
Xa\y  practices  on  that  ? AAY  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Navy 
givts  ({uite  an  extensive  service  to  the  families. 

General  McAfee.  If  tbev  do.  that  is  recent  because  I know  before 
the  emergency  they  were  not  generally  admitted  to  their  hospitals. 

S ■nator  Millikix.  So  far  as  you  know,  Gemu’al,  is  Procurement 
and  Assignment  technically  qualified  to  make  a technical  discrimina- 
tior  between  doctors  to  be  selected? 

General  McAfee.  They  should  be,  sir.  They  have  their  representa- 
tive:; right  on  the  spot  in  each  State,  and  they  indicate  whether  or  not 
this  doctor  is  le.ss  essential  than  another.  That  takes  in  teaching  insti- 
tuti  )iis,  hos])itals.  and  all  of  them. 

Smator  Millikix.  There  is  some  criticism  upon  the  ground  you  are 
not  utilizing  women  physicians. 

General  McAfee.  That  is  true.  AAY  had  a ruling  from  the  Comp- 
trol  er  General  that  a woman  could  not  be  commissioned  in  the  Reserve 
Corns.  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army. 

S mator  Milj.ikix.  Is  that  under  the  status  of  the  law? 

General  McAfee.  Yes.  sir.  That  is  the  interpretation.  AYe  do  take 
them  in  on  a contract  basis,  and  we  intend  to;  and  we  are  using  them 
to  look  after  the  AA'omen’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corjis. 

S mator  AIillikix.  Assume  that  you  had  the  legal  authority  to  do 
it;  could  women  physicians  have  usefulness  in,  let  us  say,  your  base 
hospitals  or  in  your  training  camps  in  this  country? 

General  McAfee.  The  Surgeon  General’s  feeling  has  been  that  the 
best  field  for  the  women  doctors  would  be  in  civil  life  and  thereby  re- 
liev  ; male  doctors  who  could  be  used  in  any  situation  in  the  Army.  In 
othi  r words,  we  would  like  as  much  as  jiossible  to  keep  our  medical 
olIi(  ?rs  and,  in  fact,  all  personnel  in  a fluid  state. 

Smator  AIillikix.  So  that  you  could  shift  them  into  all  situations? 

General  McAfee.  Yes,  sir. 

Smator  Miixikix.  And  it  is  thought  that  it  would  not  be  practic- 
abh  to  shift  women  ])hysicians? 

General  McAe'EE.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  certain  administrative  difficul- 
ties that  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

vS  mator  AIilijkix.  AAYuld  you  say  that  those  objections  are  im- 
cha  liveable,  or  are  vour  views  on  that  in  a state  of  flux  ? 
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General  .McAiee.  AVell.  I don’t  know.  1 know  that  was  the  policy 

of  the  Surgeon  General.  • , .i 

Senator  Millikix.  Could  we  assume  that  the  mind  of  the  huigeon 

General  on  that  is  oiien  to  change,  if  reason  for  it  could  be  shovn. 

General  McAfee.  AVell,  I feel  that  his  thought  would  be  that  with 
the  development  of  the  AVomen’s  Army  Auxiliary  C orps  that  it  alone 
would  absorb  all  of  the  eligible  women  doctors  in  this  country. 
Senator  Millikix.  By  the  way,  can  you  give  us  the  statistics  on 

that  ? How  many  are  there?  i r.  ooo 

General  AIcAfee.  Aly  impression  is  that  there  are  around  b.OUv). 

Colonel  Reyxolds.  Do  you  mean  women  doctors  ? 

Senator  Millikix.  Yes.  , t . • f i 

General  AIcAfee.  It  is  five  or  six  thousand,  if  I am  not  inistaken. 

Senator  AIillikix.  And  at  the  present  time  they  are  .servicing  the 
members  of  the  WAACS  ? 

General  AIcAfee.  AYs,  sir.  , i i . 

Senator  AIillikix.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the}  ha\e 

women  doctors  for  the  AA'AVES?  i * • 

General  AIcAfee.  No.  I do  not.  Senator.  I don  t know  what  tlieir 

^^'sSator  AIillikix.  If  you  use  chiropractors  and  osteopaths  and 

specialty  .schools  of  medicine,  how  do  you  use  them? 

General  AIcAFim.  AAY  do  not  use  them.  Senator,  that  is.  the  clnro- 
practors  and  osteopaths,  and  the  naturopaths,  I think  they  are  called. 
AVe  iLse  only  medical  officers  and  doctors  who  are  graduates  of  ac- 

ceiitable  medical  schools.  _ j-  ..i  . x 

Senator  AIillikix.  Has  the  question  of  using  doctors  of  that  type 

been  up  for  consideration  in  connection  with  this  \\  ar  ? ^ ^ 

General  AIcAfee.  AVe  have  had  contact  with  their  associations,  and 
there  have  been  several  propositioiLs  put  up,  one  lieing  that  tl^y  be 
wiven  special  courses  in  materia  medica  and  surgery.  But  the  Secie- 
hiry  of  AVar  fixes  the  policy  on  that.  AAY  use  only  qualified  graduates 
of  medical  schools  authorized  to  give  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

Senator  AIillikix.  And  I think  you  testified  that  the  organizations 
representing  chiropractors  and  osteopaths  have  made  repiesentations 
to  the  Surgeon  General,  and  those  have  Ixnm  considered? 

General  AIcAfee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  AIillikix.  And  possibly  are  under  consideration  ? 

General  AIcAfee.  According  to  my  recollection,  it  goes  back  to  2 
years  ago.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  the  AVar  Depart- 
ment and  the  Surgeon  General. 

Senator  AIillikix.  AVhat  about  optometrists  ? 

General  AIcAfee.  Optometrists,  when  inducted,  are  classified  and 
assigned  to  the  medical  department.  AAY  use  them  as  assistants  in 
the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  sections  of  our  hos])itals.  That  is  not 
compulsorv.  AAY  do  not  go  to  the  point  of  directing  that  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a hospital  put  any  optometrists  that  he  may  have  in 

that  position.  . ■■ 

Senator  AIillikix.  Are  the  optometrists  eligible  for  commi.ssions? 

General  AIcAfee.  Not  by  reason  of  the  qualification  of  optometrist. 
They  like  all  other  enlisted  men  in  the  medical  department,  have  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  selection  for  our  officer  candidate  schools, 
and  in  tliat  way  receive  a commission  in  the  Aledical  Administrative 

Corps. 
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Senator  ]NIilijkin.  And  tlie  same  would  be  true  so  far  as 

el’iropractors  are  concei'iied? 

General  INIcAfee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miilikin.  And  osteopaths? 

General  McAfe;e.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  Of  conise,  from  their  \iewpoint,  they  would 
C(  nsider  that  discrimination. 

Genei-al  McAeee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  i\riLi.iKiN.  And  for  that  reason  it  would  not  be  acceptable 
tc  them  from  their  professional  standpoint? 


General  McAfee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mirxiicix.  (ieneral,  v.iiat  is  yoiii’  rehabilitation  irroiiram? 
L't  us  say  a soldier  is  rejected  but  has  some  curable  lehabilitable 
cdidition;  what  would  you  do  about  it  to  fiet  him  i-ehabilitated ? 

General  McAfee.  We  are  discharirinii  many  of  those  cases  that  are 
C(  mpensation  cases  to  the  Veterans’  Administration,  and  they  are 
tf  ken  over  by  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Then  they  make  their  applications  in  theii'  discharge  from  our 
h rspital  direct,  and  they  are  reported  for  vocational  training  and 
t(  Id  what  to  do.  They  understand  that  they  ai-e  eligible  for  con- 
tinued treatment.  Many  of  them  who  can  be  used  in  our-  xVrmy 
a<  tivities  are  reported  as  of  a certain  techi  ical  qualification  and 


C(  'Ulcl  be  used. 

Senator  Miixikin.  Let’s  take  a case,  and  let  iis  assume  that  a sol- 
d er's  teeth  are  in  such  a condition  as  to  disqualify  him  from  induc- 
tion; what  is  done  to  get  his  teeth  in  shape? 

General  iMcx\.FF.E.  The  Army  assumes  no  ies])onsibility,  Senator, 
u dess  he  is  sworn  in  and  is  actually  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Millikin.  That  means,  of  course,  if  he  had  met  the  mini- 


n um  requirements  for  induction  from  the  physical  standpoint? 

General  McAfee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  But  I am  speaking  of  a case  that  goes  beyond 
tl  lat ; that  is  so  bad  that  you  reject  him.  What  is  done  to  get  his  teeth 
ii  to  shape  so  that  he  can  get  into  the  Army? 

General  McAfee.  Xo;  that  is  as  far  as  I can  speak  on  that.  There 
■^^as  a time  when  the  Selective  Service  did  undertake  some  rehabili- 
ti  tion  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  a man  physically  for  induction, 
b It  I am  not  familiar  with  that  set-up. 

Senator  Millikin.  Might  that  be  a pro]ier  field  for  Army  activity? 

General  McAfee.  I might  say  that  we  did  lower  our  standard  to  an 
e ctent  that  many  of  these  cases  of  dental  defect  ai’e  now  admitted  to 
t le  service  and  are  then  given  dental  treatment. 

Senator  Millikin.  You  fix  them  up  after  they  get  in  ? 

General  McAfee.  Eight  mnv  I don’t  think  you  will  find  any  dentists 
c implaining  that  they  do  not  have  anything  to  do. 

Senator  Miixikin.  I was  merely  taking  dental  deficiencies  as  an 


ii  lustration. 

General  McAfee.  T understand. 

Senator  Millikin.  In  your  opinion.  Genei-ai.  would  the  rehabilita- 
t on  of  rejectees  be  a proper  activity  for  Army  Medical  ? 

General  IMcAfee.  I feel  not,  Senator,  because  our  goal  now  is  to  give 
military  support  to  a military  organization  that  is  out  to  win  the  war. 
I feel  that  it  would  be  an  additional  burden,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
t ike  many  more  doctors  and  many  more  dentists  to  perform  the  work. 
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Senator  Milijkin.  The  thought  in  my  mind  Avas  that  ])erha])s  activ- 
ity of  that  kind  might  absorb  the  energy  of  these  doctors  who  are 

idle.  . . T . 1 1 

General  ]NIcAe’ee.  The  ])oint  is  that  this  static  condition  that  they 

complain  of  now  is  tenqiorary. 

Senator  Millikin.  Before  T forget  it.  General,  Avquld  you  mind 
trying  to  assemble  for  this  committee  the  statistics  of  Russia  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  any  other  of  our  Allied  Nations  that  have  had 
exjierionce  in  this  war,  on  their  percentage  of  doctors  per  thousand 
soldiers? 

General  McAfee.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  And  break  that  down  into  combat  zone  and 
home  centers  and  any  other  break-down  that  you  think  will  clarify 
the  problem. 

General  INIcAfee.  I do  not  know  how  much  material  we  have  on 
that.  I am  sure  we  haven’t  much  from  Russia,  Senator. 

Senator  jMillikin.  It  seems  to  me  that  I road  an  article  having 
to  do  with  the  Russian  experience  sometime  ago.  I am  not  ])re- 
pared  to  say  that  it  dealt  with  that  specific  question;  but  there  is 
quite  a bit  of  literature  on  that.  It  may  not  be  scientific.  If  you 
haven’t  got  it,  I am  quite  sui-e  that  you  have  cliannels  for  getting  it. 

General  McAfee.  T saw  some  place  vhere  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Russian  Army  had  paid  quite  a tribute  to  the  IMedical  Depart- 
ment of  our  Army,  even  to  the  jioint  of  stating  that  they  use  ours 
as  a basis  on  ivliich  to  model  their  Medical  Corps.  Ihey  lun*e  such  a 
paucity  of  physicians  and  nurses  that  it  could  not  approximate  ours; 
and  the  service  that  they  give  ivould  not  be  acceptable  to  the  popu- 
lation in  this  country. 

Senator  Millikin.  Have  ive  develojied  as  far  as  we  should  the 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  casualties  in  thi^  war  and  in  the 
last  Avar? 

General  ^McAfee.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Millikin.  If  you  can  furnis^h  us  Avith  data  on  that,  Ave 
Avould  ajipreciate  it. 

General  IMcAfee.  IVe  can  give  you  Avhat  Ave  have.  We  can  giA’e 
you  our  basis  for  the  last  Avar. 

Senator  Millikin.  The  jioint  that  I am  driving  at  is  this.  General. 
I think  it  might  fairly  be  that  a Avise  policy  Avould  be  not  only  to 
fashion  it  on  the  last  Avar,  but  also  on  tlie  experience  of  this  Avar. 
That  is  AAdiat  I am  driving  at. 

General  JiIcAfee.  Of  course,  aa'c  are  trying  to  correlate  tbe  expe- 
rience of  this  Avar  Avith  AA'hat  Ave  did  in  the  last  Avar. 

Senator  ISIili.ikin.  You  have  to  start  some  place,  of  course. 

General  McAfee.  Yes.  of  course. 

Senator  IMillikin.  I luiA’e  been  curious  as  to  Avhat  amendments  in 
your  plan  you  liaA’e  made  due  to  the  accumulated  expeiience  in  this 
war.  I don’t  belieA’e  avo  haA'e  gone  into  that  Aery  far.  I Avould  like 
to  have  you  deA'elop  that,  if  you  are  in  position  to  do  so. 

General  McAfee.  We  are  making  some  changes  in  our  organization, 
especially  the  size  of  our  units.  Due  to  the  dis])ersion  that  Ave  luiA’e 
today  because  of  bombs  Ave  are  running  to  smaller  units  than  Ave  had 
in  tlie  last  Avar.  Of  course,  that  is  expensAe  in  personnel.  In  the 
soutliAvest  sector  Ave  are  using  smaller  and  more  mobile  units.  There 
is  difficult  transportation;  there  are  four  different  gage  lines  in  Aus- 
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ilia,  and  it  is  difficiilt  to  transport  patients.  We  are  using  smaller 
its  that  can  give  more  advanced  treatment  than  the  unit  we  liad 
iginallv. 

Senator  jVIilukix.  Are  yon  in  close  liaison  with  the  Proenrenient 
(I  Assignment  on  consideration  of  the  over-all  problem  of  dividing 
’ available  supply  of  doctors  between  the  Army  and  civil  life? 
Ijeneral  McAfee.  Yes,  sir.  I cannot  give  yon  the  details  of  it,  Imt 
mow  that  the  Surgeon  General  sits  in  with  the  Manpower  Conimis- 
11  on  matters  of  utilization  of  the  medical  men  of  the  country, 
“'enator  Millikin.  Has  there  been  a definite  recognition  in  your 
vice  of  the  civilian  need,  and  have  yon  tried  to  keep  yonr  demands 
balance  M'ith  the  civilian  need? 

xeneral  McAfee.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  tried  lo  keep  that  in  mind, 
I we  have  tried  to  keep  them  within  tactical  hounds.  IVe  have  felt 
* figure  of  40,000  or  50,000  is  just  about  all  we  can  rely  upon,  no 
tter  what  the  size  of  the  Army  goes  to. 

Semitor  Millikin.  It  was  testified  that  the  Procurement  and  As- 
lunent  had  an  over-all  formula  of  one  physician  for  1,500  civilians, 
sinning  you  had  that  many  physicians  available  for  the  care  of 
ilians.  the  great  problem,  of  course,  would  he  the  proper  distribn- 
n of  tho,=e  physicians? 
leneral  McAfee.  Yes,  sir. 

•senator  Millikin.  Then  it  developed  that,  having  reached  that 
inula  for  civilian  care,  the  re.st  of  the  reservoir  of  physicians  would 
considered  available  for  the  Army.  l\Iay  I ask  did  you  participate 
the  determination  of  that  figure? 
reneral  McAfee.  For  the  civilians? 

MMiator  Millikin.  Yes. 

Jeneral  McAfee.  Not  that  I know  of. 

senator  Millikin.  IVould  it  be  a reasonably  safe  a.ssumption  that 
leone  representing  the  Surgeon  General's  office  did  sit  in  with  the 
icuremeiit  and  Assignment  in  reaching  that  figure  ? 

Jeneral  McAfee.  I cannot  sav  as  to  that. 

_ • 

Senator  Millikin.  If  there  is  the  proper  liaison  between  the  two 
‘iicies,  there 

jeneral  McAfee.  There  is.  We  operate  very  closely  with  the  Pro- 
ement  and  A.ssignment. 

Senator  Millikin.  May  we  have  the  feeling  of  as.surance  that,  de- 
te  the  fact  the  formula  to  which  I have  referred  leaves  the  balance 
the  physicians  subject  to  yonr  needs,  they  will  not  be  taken  into 
military  service  needlessly? 

Jeneral  McAfee.  Well,  if  we  find  that  there  is  anything  to  do  to 
sen  the  need,  we  will  do  it.  We  feel  now  that 've  are  right  down  to  a 
limuin  point  and  the  Surgeon  General  cannot  go  beyond  it  and  still 
are  an  etfective,  adequate  medical  service,  because' we  are  dealing 
h any  number  of  imponderables.  At  the  present  time  what  cuts 
have  madi'  have  been  princijially  in  the  United  .States.  But  we  are 
going  to  gamble  with  the  surgical  or  medical  care  of  these  young 
1 on  the  firing  line. 

senator  IMillikin.  I am  inclined  to  believe.  General,  that  1 to  1,500 
rather  thin  figure.  It  would  not  be  a thin  figure  under  the  te.sti- 
(ly  we  have  had  if  you  could  distribute  those  physicians  ideally; 
when  you  consider  that  problem  of  distribution,  the  over-all  figure 
c be  a very,  very  meager  one ; and  it  gives  rise  to  some  apprehension 
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as  to  whether  or  not  that  does  allow  as  generous  a supply  of  physicians 
as  we  should  have  for  the  civilian  side  of  the  thing. 

General  McAfee.  Under  normal  conditions — that  is,  normal  before 
the  war  and  even  after  the  last  war — we  realize  that  many  commnnities 
were  giving  bonuses  to  doctors  to  come  and  practice  in  their  com- 
munities. Because  of  specialization  which  lias  developed  in  the  last  25 
years  to  quite  an  extent,  it  almost  requires  that  the  doctor  live  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  area.  As  a result,  there  have  been  fewer 
doctors  in  the  rural  areas.  And  in  some  places,  in  order  to  get  the 
doctor,  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  him  an  assurance,  through  a 
bonus,  of  a certain  income. 

Mr.  Roback.  General,  I am  sure  that  everybody  appreciates  that 
the  element  of  medical  care  .should  be  provided  for  the  jieople  in  the 
armed  services.  The  only  question  was  whether,  in  the  providing  of 
that  care,  there  might  not  be  some  depletion  of  medical  care  tending 
to  defeat  the  ultimate  objection,  since  in  this  war  it  is  established  that 
production  is  so  essential  to  provisioning  the  Army. 

You  testified  that  the  experience  in  building  up  the  prevailing  ra- 
tios of  medical  personnel  to  military  personnel  was  based  upon  the 
experience  in  the  last  war.  Did  those  ratios  take  into  consideration 
what  might  be  the  availability  of  the  doctors  in  the  present  popula- 
tion ? 

General  McAfee.  Of  course.  I stated  that  we  took  as  our  first  point 
of  departure  our  experience  in  the  last  war  as  to  the  number  of  doc- 
tors required,  and  since  that  time  we  have  continuously  studied  our 
tables  of  organization  with  the  view  of  making  reductions. 

My  last  study  gives  the  reduction  of  approximately  two  doctors  ]>er 
thousand,  in  that  we  can  only  take  into  consideration  the  available 
doctors  in  the  country.  And  that  was  ap})reciated  in  June  1939, 
when  the  Surgeon  General  suggested  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation make  a survey  as  to  how  many  doctors  there  are  in  the 
country,  what  they  themselves  thought  they  could  do  in  ca.se  of  an 
emergency,  and  what  their  assignments  were,  what  their  specialties 
were,  and  what  their  physical  condition  was. 

Now.  based  upon  that,  we  knew  that  there  were  around  179,000 
physicians  and,  roughly,  that  150.000  were  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  that  there  wei’e  .something  like  45,000  or  50,000  under  the  age 
of 

I think  I will  change  that.  I think  the  statistics  show  that  it  was 
around  80,000  under  the  age  of  45.  So  it  was  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  whole. 

Now,  as  to  just  what  these  large  munitions  centers  will  demand,  or 
any  shifting  of  the  civil  population  might  demand,  we  were  not  in 
])osition  to  take  into  consideration.  I do  not  believe  we  should 
let  that  have  much  weight,  because  our  mission  is  the  care  of  the 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Roback.  You  have  stated  that  as  far  as  the  activities  of  recruit- 
ing teams  went  that  no  doctor  was  taken  into  the  service  who  was 
declared  essential  by  the  Procurement  and  A.ssignment  Service.  Was 
that  true  of  this  whole  period  of  recruiting  activity  ? 

General  McAfee.  So  far  as  I know,  when  the  recruiting  started  the 
Procurement  and  As.signment  Committee  designated  State  rejire- 
sentatives  of  their  committee  to  declare  as  to  essentiality  of  doctors 
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1-  the  age  of  45  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  their  local  com- 
ities. 

I’t  that  right,  Colonel? 

)lonel  Rea’NOI-DS.  Yes,  sir.  When  I came  into  the  picture  the 
nrentent  and  Assignment  Service  was  already  functioning,  when 
hought  the  situation  was  approaching  disaster  along  about  the 
of  May. 

r.  Koback.  I raise,  that  (luestion.  (fenerah  because  there  seemed 
' some  indication  in  the  testimony  here  of  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
liient  and  Assignmeiu  Service  before  this  committee  that  recruit- 
ictivities  inlerfereo  to  some  extent  with  you  ' own  program  and. 
ict,  they  requested  iiot  V)ng  ago  that  the  Army  Avithdraw  its  re- 
ing  teams.  And  if  v request  for  withdrawal  Avas  made,  and  at 
-ame  time  the  recruiting  teams  only  operated  by  consent  of  the 
‘urement  and  xVssignment  Service,  I Avonder  Avliy  that  request 
made. 

meral  McAfee.  You  mean  in  those  States  that  Avent  beyond  their 
a and  the  recruiting  team.^  continued  to  operate  Avithout  refer- 
to  Procurement  and  Assigiunent  ? 
r.  Roback.  Yes. 
meral  McAfee.  I don’t  knoAV. 
donel  Reynolds.  T don’t  knoAv  of  any  such  case, 
meral  McAfee.  And  you  al.^^o  IniA'o  to  take  this  into  consideration. 
IS  come  to  me  the  case  of  where  the  doctor  himself  was  so  desirous 
?tting  into  the  .service  that  he  took  iwery  advantage  he  could  to  get 
,elf  in.  That  is  true  of  teaching  institutions;  it  is  true  of  doctors 
had  been  looking  after  the  sick  and  industrial  men. 
r.  Roback.  It  Avas  brought  out  by  Dv,  Lahey,  head  of  the  Pro- 
inent  and  Assignment  Service,  that  the  service  functioned  essen- 
V as  an  agency  to  procure  for  the  serAuce  doctors  on  demand;  that 
» fill  established  quotas.  And  there  Avas  some  conflict  in  his  testi- 
y in  the  sense  that  some  considered  that  the  Procuremetit  and 
gnnumt  Service  Avas  set  up  as  an  agency  to  balance  the  OA’er-all 
s and  to  ajAportion  the  available  medical  personnel  as  betAveen 
Medical  Corps  and  the  civilian  population.  And  recently  Dr. 
ham,  Avho  appeared  yesterday  and  Avho  is  executiA’e  officer  for  the 
‘urement  and  Assignment  Service,  said  that  subsequent  to  the 
recent  ExecutiA  e order  Avith  respect  to  the  War  ManpoAver  Com- 
•ion,  the  Procnreinent  and  Assignment  Service  had  SAvitched. 
jly  from  filling  quotas;  Ih'ocurement  and  As.ffignment  sat  doAvn 
serA'ed  an  ultimatum  on  doctors  available  t(>  the  xVi'iny  and  that 
Vrmy  hail  agreed. 

tliat  in  accordance  Avith  your  impression? 
eneral  IUcAfee.  I IniA’e  no  knoAvledge. 

ilonel  Rea'nolds.  Xo.  So  far  as  I know,  it  is  quite  at  variance  with 
iiioAvledgc. 

r.  Roback.  T beliei'e  Dr.  La})hani  submitted  a tabulation  to  the 
inittee  in  which.  aftt>r  detennining  the  essential  minimum  ratio 
doctor  to  eA’ery  1,500  of  population,  tliere  Avere  so  many  doctors 
this  figitre  Avas  .something  like  about  11.0(H)  for  the  y(>ar  19^8 
■‘h,  according  to  (he  i)ublished  figures  and  the  confidential  notes, 
understand  it,  Avould  make  the  total  medical  personnel  in  the  armed 
ices  someAvhere  aboA'e  50.0(.t0.  So  their  estimation  of  the  size  of 
rVnny,  Avhich  has  been  made  public,  50,000  doctors  as  a ratio  to  that 
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assumed  size  of  the  Army  at  the  end  of  1948,  Avould  establish  a ratio 
of  about  five  or  six  per  thousand. 

General  McAfee.  Vv'ell,  that  is  Avhat  Ave  Avorked  on.  That  study  I 
referred  to  just  uoav  in  the  hands  of  the  stall  is  based  upon  a maxiinum 
of  50,000  doctors  to  seven  and  a half  million.  I think  that  Avill  figure 
out  G.66  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Roback.  The  question  that  I raise  is  Avhether  that  is  based  uoav 
u])on  a ri'consideration  of  the  Army  experience  or  upon  a stipulation 
by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service. 

Genei'al  McAfee.  It  is  based  iq)t)ii  onr  apiireciation  of  the  over-all 
demand  for  doctors. 

As  I say,  Ave  don’t  Avant  any  more  doctors  than  Ave  find  necessary  to 
give  adequate  medical  service.  Noav,  that  Avoi'd  •'■adequate”  is  the 
unknoAA-n  factor,  because  AA*e  don't  knoAv  Avhat  the  demands  are  g(jing 
to  be. 

Ml'.  Roback.  Will  von  tell  us  a little  bit  about  the  extension  of 
Reseiwe  Commissions  to  medical  students  Avho  are  in  the  first  or  the 
second  or  the  third  or  the  fourth  year  of  their  study  ? 

General  McAfee.  Under  our  pi'esent  plan — and  that  is  subject  to 
change — Ave  give  medical  students  and  preniedical  students  Avho  have 
been  accepted  for  matriculation  in  medical  schools  commissions  in  the 
Medical  Administrative  Corps  Reserve.  And  then  Ave  do  not  call 
those  men  to  actiA'e  duty  during  their  course.  After  the  completion 
of  their  medical  course  they  are  placed  in  the  Reserve,  and  Avhile  in 
the  Reserve,  inactive,  they  take  the  year’s  internship,  Avhich  is  required 
for  a commission  in  the  Resei've  of  the  Medical  Coi'ps.  They  are 
activated  Avhen  they  complete  their  internship  and  are  placed  in  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Roback.  What  are  the  criteria  for  designating  such  students 
for  Reserve  commissions.  Does  that  automatically  apply  to  all  quali- 
fied students? 

General  McAfee.  Who  are  physically  fit.  And  I think  it  is  the 
practice  that  they  are  handed  their  commissions  in  the  Medical 
Resei'A'e  at  the  time  they  are  handed  their  diploma  bv  transfer  from 
the  INI.  A.  C. 

Colonel  Reynolds.  That  is  correct. 

General  INIcAfee.  They  do  not  have  to  take  the  M.  A.  C.  commis- 
sion. If  they  apply  for  it  and  are  accepted,  it  is  granted. 

Mr.  Roback.  We  Avould  like  to  liaA'e  your  observation,  General,  on 
the  I'ecommendat ion  of  a doctor  avIio  is  a uniformed  officer  in  the 
Publ  ic  Health  Service,  Avho  served  in  the  last  Avar.  I belieA'e  he  Avas 
attached  to  the  INIedical  Department  of  the  British  Army,  although 
I am  not  positive.  And  he  has  had  some  experience  in  this  country, 
and  he  is  now  Avorking  for  the  Public  Health  Service.  He  Avas 
extremely  emphatic,  based  upon  his  oAvn  contacts  and  recent  expe- 
rience, that  a large  nnmber  of  doctors  Avere  not  being  utilized  very 
fully  Avith  respect  to  time  or  to  talent,  and  he  recommendetl  that  there 
ought  to  be  a period  of  indoctrination  into  the  requirements  that  you 
ha\'e  indicated  previously  and  then  returned  to  civilian  life  for  prac- 
tice, subject  to  call  by  the  Army. 

General  McAfee.  We  haA-e  been  running  behind  right  along  on  our 
requirements  for  doctors.  We  have  been  Avoefully  behind  at  times. 
That  Avould  contemplate  a resei'A'e  pool  in  civil  life  ba.«ed  on  training 
that  Ave  offered  all  through  the  years  in  our  Reserve  Corjis. 
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do  not  call  doctors  until  we  feel  that  we  need  them  to  satisfy 
th*  ])lans  of  the  War  Department  in  sending-  out  our  forces  to  the 
th  ‘atei’s  of  oiierations,  and  when  we  <ret  them  in  we  jrive  them  intensi- 
tie  1 trainin';  and  continue  to  kt'ep  them  in. 

Vow.  if  such  a plan  as  that  is  made  etfective.  we  would  ^et  these 
oil  eel's  trained  in  medical  and  military  work  and  then  when  the  units 
tint  they  were  trainins;  with  were  ready  to  over  we  mifxht  lose 
tlimi.  ill  fact,  the  Medical  Reserve  has  been  in  elfect  since  1908, 
when  we  established  a Reserve  Corps  of  the  Medical  Department  and 
hr  uiiiht  in  such  men  as  Dr.  Finney  and  the  Mayo  brothers.  They  all 
ca  ne  into  the  Reserve  as  first  lieutenants.  Ami  from  that  we  de- 
ve  oped  after  the  war  a reserve  in  which  the  training  was  continued 
in  ■ludin<r  active  duty  at  times  for  a 2-week  period  in  order  to  fit  the 
R(  serve  officer  for  immediate  service  in  ca.se  of  emergency. 

Vow.  if  we  should  take  men  in  and  put  them  into  the  Army  and  then 
furlough  them  or  send  them  back  to  practice  medicine.  I think  the 
A -my  would  find  it  highly  unsatisfactory;  and  they  would,  too.  be- 
ca  ise  they  would  have  to  sever  their  connections  to  a great  extent  in 
ci  il  life  and  probably  dispose  of  their  offices,  and  it  would  rather 
cc  nplicate  their  induction.  And  they  always  have  that  thought 
hiinginir  over  them  that  they  can’t  do  this,  and  they  can’t  do  that,  be- 
ca  i.se  they  may  be  called  tomorrow.  That  has  been  quite  a factor 
w th  the.se  officers  that  were  examined  and  that  we  have  taken  in. 
I'liey  cannot  make  their  phins  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  when 
th  »v  will  lie  called. 

.Mr.  Roback.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these  young  doctors  avIio  are 
m ire  eligible  for  military  service,  those  that  are  especially  trained,  in 
so  ne  cases  it  has  been  said  in  the  testimony  that  there  has  been  a de- 
te  ioration  of  .s])ecial  skills  because  they  have  not  been  in  ]>osition  to 
a]  ply  them.  ])articularly  in  the  case  of  specialists  whose  work  would  be 
nr  istly  in  civilian  practice,  such  as  an  obstetrician,  for  example.  Have 
you  any  observation  to  make  on  that  ? 

General  IMcAfee.  I think  that  is  true.  But  I think  that  is  a 
sa  u-ifice  that  every  American  citizen  has  to  make.  Industry  cannot  go 
oi  as  usual;  and' business  cannot  go  on  as  usual;  professional  men 
ca  mot  go  on  as  usual. 

.Mr.  Roback.  Perhaps  the  problem  here  is  whether  those  skills  can 
be  utilized  in  civilian  life,  which  has  a very  dire  need  for  their  services, 
as  uming.  of  course,  that  there  are  casualties  and  sacrifices  at  all  tiines. 

General  McAfee.  I assume  that  has  been  a matter  of  consideration 
b\  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  agent. 

' Mr.  Roback.  Am  I correct  in  understanding  that  aside  from  the 
di  ly  certified  doctors  of  medicine  other  medical  people,  such  as 
optometrists,  are  taken  into  the  Army  as  any  other  private  is  inducted 


or  volunteers? 

ieneral  McAfee.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Roback.  Do  you  know  whether  any  special  provision  is  made, 
let  us  say,  by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  vService  in  the  case 
wl  ere  the  .services  of  an  optometrist  are  important  to  the  community, 
so  that  he  would  be  kept  from  selective-service  induction? 

General  McAfee.  I think  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  are  con- 
ce  ned  only  with  doctors,  dentists,  and  veterinarians. 

Jolonel  Reynolds.  May  I interrupt  to  say  that  the  local  boards 
ha  idle  such  problems  as  that.  One  further  thought  would  be  that 
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it  would  l>e  a decision  which  they  would  make.  It  might  be  made  in 
one  way  by  one  local  board  and  iii  another  way  by  another  local  board, 
depending  upon  the  local  need. 

Ml'.  Roback.  And  not  as  part  of  a ju'ogram  which  was  esix-cially 
looking  toward  overall  civilian  ixqiulation  needs  necessarily? 

Colonel  Reym  lds.  No.  sir.  I would  juit  it  that  tlie  local  board  sees 
to  the  need  of  the  local  community  in  that  case,  as  in  all  others. 

Mr.  Roback.  Are  there  many  medical  peoide  in  the  armed  services 
who  are  doing  administrative  work  not  related  to  the  practice  of 

medicine  ? . . , , 

General  IMcAfee.  There  are  very  few  with  the  units  such  as  our 

station  hospitals,  evacuation  hospitals,  and  our  general  hos])iials:  and 
those  are  in  administrative  work  de])ending  uiion  a jirofessional  back- 
<ri'ound.  Foi-  instance,  our  commanding  officer,  executive  officer,  regis- 
u-ar.  and  so  on.  And  where  we  have  the  technical  school  for  the 
enli.sted  men  it  is  headed  by  a medical  officer.  "We  have  made 
substitutions  there  over  our  jieacetime  procedure  and  our  original 
tables  of  organization.  So  we  are  not  wasting  any  professional  talent 

in  a imrelv  administrative  Avay. 

Mr.  Roback.  Senator  Millikin  raised  the  question  a little  while  ago 
‘ibmit  the  rehabilitation  of  people  who  were  rejected  for  induction 
on  jihvsical  grounds. 

There  has  been  some  testimony,  and  I believe  Dr.  Parran  testified 
that  at  least  a quarter  of  these  rejectees  were  fully  rehabilitable.  And 
Statistics  that  have  come  in  for  1941  state  that  50  percent  of  the 
2,000,000  men  were  rejected  upon  physical  grounds  up  to  that  time. 

’l  believe  there  was  further  testimony  by  Dr.  Parran  that  the  selec- 
tiA'e  service,  which  had  something  to  do  with  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tation, to  date  had  rehabilitated  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
individuals. 

Has  the  War  Department  made  any  reconunendations  on  that 

problem  ? , , . , , 

General  McAfee.  The  only  action  that  Ave  have  taken  is  tOAvard  the 

broadening  of  our  physical  requirements.  And  that  AA'ould  not 
directly  concern  you. 

I Avould  like  to  state  that  Avhen  the  selective  service  became  opera- 
tive AV'e  were  not  at  Avar.  Our  objectives  at  that  time  were  to  create  a 
reservoir  of  military  men  and  experience  to  replace  that  Avhich  Ave 
had  lost  in  the  last  war.  We  did  not  knoAv  Avhen  Ave  might  use  these 
men.  Therefore,  Ave  imposed  very  rigid  physical  standards.  After 
our  African  Avar  Avhen  Ave  commenced  to  use  increasing  numliers,  im- 
mediately there  Avas  a broadening  of  those  standards,  and  many  of 
those  cases  that  Avere  formerly  found  physically  disqualified  under 
the  rigid  standards  came  into  the  service,  and  those  defects  that  they 

had  are  gradually  being  cori-ected. 

Dr.  Weber.  General,  I am  sorry  that  I missed  the  major  part  of 
your  testimony,  so  I may  go  oA’er  some  of  the  ground  that  you  haA’e 
already  covered.  But  did  Procurement  and  Assignment  have  any 
basis  for  revieAving  the  requirements  of  medical  personnel  that  you 

placed  AA’ith  them  ? 

General  McAfee.  I don’t  knoAv. 

Dr.  Weber.  Did  they  act  sinqily  as  a recruiting  agent  for  you  or 
did  they  attempt  to  revieAv  the  requirements  ? 
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Colonel  Reynolds.  They  did  not  attempt  to  review  the  requirements. 
Tin  t would  be  an  Army  problem,  and  we  would  be  the  only  ones  who 
con  d answer.  So  far  as  I know,  they  should  not  be  re^mrded  as  the 
reeiiiitin«r  agency.  We  have  our  own  procurem«'nt  gioups  who  Avere 
actually  obtaining  medical  officers.  The  Procurement  and  Assign- 

mei  t group  helped. 

C an  he  be  spared  for  the  Army  ? 

1 1 many  cases  they  said  “No.” 

I think  there  is  a misconception  of  the  function  of  Procurement 
am  Assignment.  If  what  has  been  said  here  is  correct,  then  it  may  be 
tlnij  I am  the  one  who  has  that  misconce|kion.  But  I ani  the  one 
wh  ) has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  procuring  medical  officers. 

I>r.  Weber.  Hoav  does  your  ratio  of  medical  men  per  thousand 
compare  with  the  Navy’s  ratio?  And  if  they  are  ditferent,  why  are 
the / different? 

( eneral  McAfee.  I don’t  know  how  the  ratios  compare,  it  would 
be  lifferent  because  their  needs  are  far  different  than  ours.  Their 
people  are  on  ships;  they  are  close  together  anl  are  compact.  Oui 
pec  pie  are  distributed  vndely— perhaps  small  groups  under  all  sorts 
of  land  conditions.  There  would  be  few  points  of  comparison  actually 
uiK  er  combat  conditions. 

I>r.  Weber.  But  Avould  you  think  they  would  need  more  phy- 
sic iins  or  fewer  physicians?  . . 

('olonel  Reynolds.  I would  not  be  able  to  express  an  opinion. 

Pe  haps  General  McAfee  can. 

General  McAfee.  I don’t  knoAV  as  to  their  requirements  on  ships. 
As  to  the  marines,  we  are  responsible  for  their  medical  .service. 

Thw  use  the  same  organization  that  we  do. 

l)i-.  Weber.  Then  may  I ask  how  your  ratio  compares  Avith  that 
of  the  British  Army,  and  if  they  are  different  Avhy  Avoiild  they  be 
dit'erent?  Would  the  conditions  be  similar?  The  British  had  tre- 
me  idous  experience  Avith  casualties  in  the  last  war,  and  perhaps 
me  re  so  than  Ave  did. 

General  McAfee.  I stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a comparison 
because  the  civil  hospitals  and  air  hospitals  and  the  military  hos- 
pitals all  admit  cases  of  each  category  and,  being  on  a small  island, 
the  reciuirement  is  smaller;  and  they  IniAe  abridged  their  inedical 
education  and  they  have  abridged  their  hcrspital  internship  in  order 
to  ‘ompensate  for  and  satisfy  their  demands  for  doctors.  And  cavui 
ba'  k in  1940  before  Ave  entered  the  Avar  they  Avere  asking  for  med- 
ical officers  in  this  country.  So  Avliatev’er  the  ratio  is,  evidently 
the  V are  not  satisfied  Avith  it. 

])r.  Weber.  1 understood  yesterday  from  I>r.  Lapham  that  the 
Aimy  and  the  NaA-y  had  agived  to  a quota  for  1943  of  something 
lik>  ll.OOO  ]diA'.sicians.  Is  that  your  understanding? 

( hilonel  Reynolds.  I have  no  official  information  to  that  effect 
I 1 aA'e  heard  the  statement  made,  too,  but  I have  no  official  knoAvl- 
edge  as  to  it. 

)r.  Webir.  You  mean  the  Procurement  and  .vssignment  has  not 
cle  ired  that  figure  Avith  the  Army  and  the  Navy  ? 

Ukilonel  Reynolds.  They  may  have;  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

i )r.  Wider.  With  Avhom  avouIcI  they  clear  it? 

General  McAfee.  There  Avas  a conference  Avith  the  ManpoAver 
B(  ard  and  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  committee,  but  I can- 
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not  tell  vou  iust  Avhat  the  result  of  that  Avas  and  Avhat  thev  said  Ave 

^ V 

could  have. 

Dr.  AY  EBEK.  But  Avhen  they  finally  decide,  you  Avill  be  the  gentle- 
man that  they  Avill  consult  ? 

General  McAfee.  Yes;  they  consult  us. 

Dr.  Weber.  When  Dr.  Lapham  made  the  statement  that  he  made 
A'esterdaAV  that  the  Armv’  and  the  NaA’v  has  ag:reed  that  thev  are 
only  going  to  take  11,000  doctors  next  year  and  that  the  recruiting 
Avill  not  be  done  in  20  States  in  Avhich  the  ratio  is  already  givater 
than  1 to  1,500  civilians 

Cieneral  McAfee.  1 Avould  not  say  on  that  point.  I am  informed 
that  the  figure  of  ll,0tX)  doctors  for  the  Armv  and  Navv  next  vear 
was  discussed.  The  final  approval  will  be  a decision  of  the  War 
Department  as  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Weber.  Then  the  Army  lias  not  agreed,  so  far  as  you  are  aware, 
on  what  the  limit  is  for  recruitment  of  doctors? 

(xeiieral  McAfee.  No;  I don’t  know  of  any  agreement. 

Dr,  AVebek.  I wanted  to  iiupiire  about  the  use  of  doctors  in  the 
Army,  and  I wanted  to  read  you  a quotation  from  Dr.  O'Brien’s 
testimony : 

We  know  that  many  liospilal  units — one,  the  Massachusetts  General  Ilosintal, 
was  mentioned  tiiis  morning — are  not  etiieiently  utilizing  their  iMn'soiinel,  The 
I'niversity  of  Wisconsin  unit,  sent  to  Battle  Creek  months  ago,  is  aiajther  exainiiie. 
The  Northwestern  rniversity  unit  was  at  Battle  C'reek  for  months  and  months 
d(diig  almost  nothing.  The  llai'ner  Hospital  niiit  of  Detroit  left  in  July  for  Caini) 
Custm*,  at  Battle  Creek,  and  is  n<<w  at  Sparta,  Wis„  waiting  for  action.  The  Wayne 
University  unit  is  scattered;  some  are  in  Springtield.  Mo.,  and  others  are  awaiting 
to  be  called.  The.se  are  a few  of  the  examples.  Hundreds  <»f  men.  tunong  the 
best  of  our  profession,  are  idling  away  their  time  while  tlie  home  front  snifers. 
There  is  a serums  shortage  of  doctors.  The  men  in  these  units  are  part  of  the 
cream  of  the  profession  ; the  civilian  population  is  deprived  tif  their  much-needed 
talents  when  they  leave  with  a miit.  If  this  were  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  no  one  would  criticize,  hut  it  is  dillicult  to  understand 
why  these  excellent  men  should  be  taken  away  from  their  practice,  and  left  in 
camp  for  months  and  months  doing  nothing,  comparatively.  These  men  are  all 
specialists.  They  are  not  picked  haphazardly,  but  because  of  Their  special  ability. 
Nevertheless,  these  men  have  been  in  camp,  tiieir  eificitmey  deteriorating  because 
of  lack  of  work.  Our  lirst  year  of  war  has  been  mostly  one  of  production,  when 
the  health  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  needed  the  best  of  medical  care  to  kt^ep 
them  lit  for  their  jobs.  In  spite  of  this,  40,0(X>  doctors  have  been  sent  to  camp, 
many  of  them  doing  clerical  work.  It  does,  of  course,  take  some  time  to  train 
men  for  military  service  abroad,  Init  certainly  not  this  number  for  such  a long 
period  of  time. 

Colonel  Reynolds.  General  McAfee  may  want  to  answer  that. 

General  McAfee.  I think  I can  answer  it ; but  suppose  you  go  ahead. 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I have  a number  of  things  that  I think  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  he  informed  about.  But  perhaps  it  would  he  better 
to  do  that  when  you  have  finished. 

General  McAfee.  The  ])oint  on  that  is  that  some  of  these  units — I 
am  not  familiar  with  all  of  them — are  earmarked.  Tliey  have  been 
gotten  together  to  go  out  on  a tlieatei*  and,  of  c(»urse.  they  cannot  tell 
Dr.  O'Brien,  or  even  the  commanding  officer,  tlieir  destination. 

I talked  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Hooper  Hospital  unit  two 
days  ago.  AVe  served  together  in  the  last  war.  He  ai)preciates  that  he 
is  to  carry  on  his  training,  shape  d<»wn  his  units,  and  get  them  ready  to 
look  after  a thousand  patients;  and  he  is  getting  them  instructed. 
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I [e  lias  Ills  eiilistinl  men  out  taking  a teeluiioal  enurse;  lie  has  liis  s])e- 

0 alists  out  takiii<»'  courses  ]iarticularl y desiiirr'd  to  hriii"  them  up  to 
1.1  ite  on  present-day  military  surgery;  and  then  they  Avill  be  on  their 
V av.  But  Ave  don't  know  when  or  where;  we  are  not  handlinji  the 
s lately,  d'hese  units  may  have  been  held  up  for  some  reason,  we 
know  not  why.  But  we  are  told  to  the  unit  ready  and  to  have  them 

1 ‘ady  on  a certain  date  to  report  to  an  area  for  transportation  to  some 
] lace.  In  di)in^  .so  we  delay  them  as  long  as  we  can  in  getting  this 
unit  together. 

As  I stated.  I think  before  you  came  in,  Ave  first  called  out  the  en- 
1 sted  men  and  then  enough  officers  Avith  that  ui  it  to  direct  the  unit  and 
cirry  on  their  training  and  give  them  a military  knoAvledgc  that  they 
i:  mst  liaA'e.  Then  Avithin  a reasonable  time,  2 months,  Ave  get  the  doctors 
and  the  nurses  together,  .send  them  to  a military  post  in  this  country 
A 'here  they  are  giA'en  training  parallel  Avith  the  staff  of  the  station 
1 ospital  serving  the  military  organizations  at  that  location.  We 
iamiliarize  them  Avith  all  the  forms  that  they  liaA’e  to  make  and  just 
1 oAv  to  conduct  their  service. 

Dr.  Wf.ber.  In  other  AAords,  General,  you  do  not  plan  the  strategy  ? 


General  McAi'ee.  No.  sir. 

Dr.  Weheu.  The  time  table  Avas  giA  en  to  you  ' 

General  McAfee.  Yes.  sir. 

Dr.  Weber.  If  the  time  table  AAeiit  askeAV  iiecause  of  the  deA'elop- 
1 lent  of  unforeseen  things,  it  Avould  be  someAvhat  unfair  to  accuse  the 
Medical  Corps  of  poor  timing  in  AvithdraAving  the  medical  men  ^ 
General  McAfee.  "Well,  tlu're  may  be  another  unit  that  Avill  be  called 
i 1 subsequent  to  the  first  unit,  and  it  may  be  sent  out  and  still  leaA'e 
the  original  unit  there  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  earmarked  for  a cer- 
tain military  mission.  I ajipreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  General 


Staff. 


Colonel  Reynolds.  May  I add  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Weber.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

C'olonel  Reynolds.  Shipping  generally  controls  many  of  these 
tilings.  And  you  knoAv  of  our  shipping  shortage.  I think  I disclose 
1 o secret  Avhen  I say  that  Ave  have  units  that  aa'c  Avould  like  very  much 
t ) send  OA'erseas,  but  Ave  do  not  haA'e  the  .shipping  to  dispatch  them. 
MY  can  tell  A'ery  Avell  the  rate  of  construction  of  new  ships,  but  Ave 
( on’t  know  Iioav  many  are  going  to  be  sunk  by  submarines  and  by  air 
ictivity.  That  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  conditions  AA’hich  these 
( octors  allege.  There  are  other  factors,  but  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  one. 

I)r.  Weber.  In  other  Avords,  Avhen  it  is  charged  before  this  committee 
that  the  Army  is  hoarding  jdiysicians  and  is  not  utilizing  those  that 
it  has  at  their  top  skill,  you  Avould  not  neces-sarily  say  that  that  was 
■ alse,  but  you  AA’ould  point  out  there  Avill  come  a time  Avhen  they  Avill 
1 le  iLsed  at  their  highest  skill,  and  that  you  haA  e been  giA’en  a timetable 
: or  Avhich  you  in  the  first  instance  Avere  not  responsible;  you  have 
• urnished  the  needs  as  laid  doAvn  by  the  General  Staff.  If,  for  reasons, 
( loctors  sit  around  in  camps  unused  for  3 months,  that  means  merely 
1 hat  someAvhere  along  the  line  a certain  area  of  operations  did  not  open 
1 ip  as  it  Avas  scheduled  to  open  up,  and  since  it  did  not  open  up,  it  is 
] lossible  that  doctors  Avere  unused  for  a time. 

Senator  Millikin.  Dr.  Webeu,  it  Avas  deA’e  loped  earlier  in  the  day 
hat  the  term  “unused”  is  perhaps  inaccurately  used.  These  doctors 
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are  engaged  in  training  in  connection  Avith  their  organization  and  they 
are  also  engaged  in  training  others,  and  their  inactivity  is  relatiA^e 
inactiA’ity  as  compared  Avith  the  hurly-burly  of  civilian  practice  rather 
than  a completed  inactivity  in  the  Army  camps,  and  ])erhaps  there  is 
plenty  for  them  to  do  eA'en  Avhile  they  are  Avaiting  to  lie  sent  OA'er. 

Dr.  Weber.  I Avould  like  to  make  a comparison  Avith  a football  game. 
You  Avill  see  the  coach  tap  a man  on  the  shoulder  and  the  man  then 
begins  to  Avarm  iqi.  Doubtless  you  haAe  AAatched  those  boys  Avarm 
up  four  or  fiA’e  times  during  a quarter  or  a half  but  still  neA’er  get  into 
the  game.  The  boy  may  go  home  and  cry  at  night  or  he  may  do  some 
quibbling  about  it!  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  this  football  game 
in  Avhich  Ave  are  engaged  has  required  that  a certain  number  of  doctors 
be  Avarming  up  on  the  side  lines  and  almost  ready  for  the  coach  to 
send  them  in ; but  something  happened  and  they  retired  to  the  bench. 
And  this  preliminary  Avarming  up  may  have  gone  on  three  or  four 
times.  In  itself  it  is  not  an  evil : it  is  not  .something  that  could  haA^e 
been  avoided  very  Avell. 

So,  for  that  reason,  the  charge  of  hoarding  is  not  a question  of  AA’hat 
the  fact  is  but  Avhat  the  understanding  of  the  situation  is.  Would  that 


be  a fair  statement  ? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Yes.  I Avould  like  to  add  to  the  football  game 
statement : The  coach  might  say  that  some  members  of  his  second 
and  third  string,  if  they  had  Avorked  a little  harder  and  had  learned 
a little  more,  AA’hen  put  into  the  game  could  have  gotten  that  touch- 
down. 

Dr.  Weber.  I am  particularly  concerned  about  the  use  of  ob- 
stetricians in  the  Army.  I have  an  8-day-old  son  iioav,  and  I think  we 
shifted  obstetricians  about  two  or  three  times,  and  pediatricians.  I 
am  AA’ondering  why  it  is  that  obstetricians  and  pediatricians  haA’e  not 
been  considered  essential  to  civilian  use.  Why  is  it  that  they  were 
called  just  the  same  as  other  doctors?  Does  the  responsibility  there 
lie  Avith  Procurement  and  Assignment? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  General  McAfee  Avill  correct  me  if  I am  wrong. 
First.  Ave  obtain  all  of  our  doctors  either  by  volunteering,  if  they  haA’e 
no  Reseiwe  commission,  or  by  calling  to  acth'e  duty  if  they  ha\’e 
Reseiwe  commi.ssions.  As  to  those  aaIio  haA'e  a Reserve  commission, 
they  are  called  if  they  are  physically  qualified.  If  he  had  no  ReserA'e 
commission,  then  he  must  consider  those  factors  himself,  as  must  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  in  releasing  them. 

That  may  not  be  an  adequate  ansAver  to  your  question,  but  that  is 
the  Avay  it  works.  It  is  the  decision  of  the  individual.  It  is  a decision 
of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  military  service.  He  is  a doctor  of  medicine  as 
Avell  as  an  obstetrician.  There  are  many  things  that  he  can  do. 

General  MoAfee.  He  has  obstetrical  knowledge,  but  also  he  has  a 
broader  medical  foundation.  In  Avar  he  can  call  upon  his  general 
knoAvledge  and  through  training  that  he  can  take  during  the  period 
of  Army  preparation,  lie  can  make  himself  efficient  in  a broader  field 
than  obstetrics  and  jiediatrics.  We  had  that  condition  during  the 
depression. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  can  understand.  General,  Avith  the  birth  rate  sky- 
rocketing, what  the  situation  is.  There  is  a sort  of  inflation  in  the 
birth  rate  today.  And  with  obstetricians  going  to  the  armed  services, 
just  as  any  other  group  of  doctors,  and  Avith  obstetricians  being  used 
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oi  obstetrical  work,  about  25  percent  as  the  niaximum,  let  us  say,  or 
hss  than  that,  and  mothers  facing  the  problem  of  giving  birth,  they 
vant  to  know  where  that  obstetrician  was  who  was  there  0 months 
a JO,  but  they  discover  that  he  was  at  Guadalcanal  or  at  some  othei 
idace;  and  they  are  curious  as  to  why  they  cou  d not  get  the  return  of 
t le  obstetrician  instead  of  the  general  practitioner  they  aie  going  to 

u se  at  the  home  or  at  some  other  place.  . 

It  has  been  alleged  before  the  committee  that  there  are  doctois  in 
t le  Armv  who  are  still  serving  as  pri^■ates  who,  during  the  penod  of 
volunteering,  with  various  types  of  social  pressure  or  otherwise  put 
II [ion  the  doctors  to  enlist,  did  not  come  voluntarily;  they  tn- 

cucted  into  the  Army  through  the  selective  service,  and  siime  of  those 
1 len  are  still  being  punished  for  their  recalcitrant  attitude,  and  thej* 
a re  still  serving  as  privates.  Have  you  any  inlormation  on  that . 

Colonel  Reynolds.  So  far  as  I know,  there  are  none.  The  re  have 
leen  a few,  but  the  opportunity,  however,  has  been  extended  to  them. 

This  is  more  likely  to  be  true;  That  individuals,  under  the  geiieial 
1 eading  of  the  medical  profession  who  were  unable  to  meet  the  stand- 
iirds  of  the  Medical  Department  as  established  by  the  Secretary  ol 
f Tar.  have  been  inducted  and  are  still  .serving. 

Dr.  Weber.  You  mean  from  a class  H medical  schooD 

General  McAfee.  Yes.  . • i v 

Colonel  Reyn(,li)s.  I have  been  quite  closely  in  touch  with  tliat  sit- 

1 ation,  and  only  one  case  has  ever  reached  my  attention.  He  A\as  in 
the  Medical  Department  but  was  sub.seiiiiently  appointed.  Ihere  may 
be  others,  but  to  my  knowledge  there  is  none. 

General  McAfee.  There,  again,  that  is  a determination  that  can  be 
1 lade  by  the  local  board  right  in  the  commui.ity  where  the  doctor  is 

i.ract  icing.  . • , , i i 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I should  question  very  seriously  that  any  local 

board  would  apiirove  of  a doctor  being  inducted,  but  it  would  just 

defer  him — which  is  within  their  right.  _ 

Dr.  Weber.  But  on  the  question  of  an  agency  to  decide  how  mucli 
n the  wav’  of  medical  men  should  go  to  the  Army  and  ho^^  much  to 

( ivilian  use . 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I can  give  you  my  own  views  on  that,  because 

lo  one  who  is  not  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  Army  organization 
ind  conditions  could  possibly  make  such  a decision. 

Dr.  AVeber.  But  when  you  withdraw  40,00<l  or  .50,000  doctors  from 
he  civilian  population  for  the  Army,  that  affects  the  medical  per- 
sonnel ratio. 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Thei'e  must  be  a balance  between  them;  that 

s true.  1 • • 1 i 

Dr.  AVeber.  There  must  be  .someone  to  maive  a decision  as  to  what 

diall  go  to  the  Army  and  what  to  the  civilian  population,  must  there 

C'olonel  Reynolds.  T would  I'ather  develop  that  thought.  There 
are  too  many  factors  involved  to  give  a yes  or  no  answer  to  that 

luestion.  I will  develop  that,  if  you  wish. 

Dr.  AAYber.  Ijet  me  ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions  right  on 
that  point.  AA'hen  the  Army  withdraws  a man,  that  means  that  he 
is  withdrawn  from  the  civilian  population.  Now,  we  recognize  that 
the  Armv  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  dht're  is  no 
question  about  that.  There  is  full  authority  and  responsibility  there. 
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But  when  thev  withdraw  a man.  they  are  equally  making  a deci.sion 
with  regard  to  the  civilian  population.  Those  two  decisions  are  tied 

^^^Colcmel  Reynolds.  Our  Army  is  just  like  our  hand.  Our  Army 

is  not  a thing  apart.  It  is  your  son  and  my  son. 

Dr.  AATiber.  And  Ids  mother  and  father  at  home  and  our  m<*thus 

and  fathers. 

Colonel  Reynolds.  Y'es.  , . . , , , 

Dr.  AA'eber.  So  that  when  you  make  a decision  about  a man  goitv 
into  the  Armv,  vou  are  also  making  a decision  about  the  civilian 
population.  Now.  the  question  is;  Should  the  decisum  rest  solely 
with  the  Armv  or  should  it  rest  in  an  authority  which  takes  account 
lioth  of  Armv’needs  and  civilian  needs?  The  Armv  s tirst  considera- 
tion and  responsibility  i-  for  an  efficient  and  victorious  army. 

Colonel  Reynolds.  That  is  true.  . . , , ,i  . 

Dr.  AA'eber.  AA’ill  they  have  a teiuhmcy  to  consider  that  alone  ratliei 

than  the  whole  picture?  , 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I do  not  think  so.  I have  a son.  a \\ite,a  kithei, 
and  a mother,  and  I am  very  keenly  aware  of  those  things;  but  1 
am  also  keenly  aware  of  the  young  soldier  who  needs  tlie  doctor.  And 

1 know  what  those  conditions  are.  , » ■ f 

Dr  AAYber.  Then  vou  feel  that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 

as  set  up  under  its  Executive  order  does  not  have  the  authority,  as 

it  were,  to  cut  back  vour  demand  for  doctors? 

I wiil  o-ive  you  an’ illustration.  Take  Mr.  Elierstadt  down  at  the 
AA"ar  Production  Board;  he  has  a number  of  claims  for  material,  m- 
cluding  zoning  of  civilian  production;  and  be  has  to  look  at  the 
\rmv  demands  for  material,  and  the  Navy  demand  and  the  Maritime 
demand.  Office  of  Civilian  Supply.  Civilian  Industrv.  and  s<)  on; 
and  he  siuiposedlv  balances  those  things  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment. He  has  the  power  to  cut  back  the  Army  demand  for  mateiial. 
AAdiether  he  has  exercised  it  or  not  I don't  know.  Does  the  I rocure- 
ment  and  Assignment  have  anv  such  function?  Is  it  supposed  ami 
intended  to  be  under  its  Executive  order  an  over-all  authority,  or 
does  the  final  decision  of  what  goes  to  the  civilian  population  and 

what  to  the  Army  really  rest  with  the  Army? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I would  prefer  to  have  General  McAfee  answer 

General  McAfee.  I don't  know  Avhat  the  usual  status  is,  but  I 
believe  it  has  always  been  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should  get 
the  doctors  they  need  to  give  adequate  medical  care  to  the  men  in 
the  service.  They  are  responsible  that  they  do  not  waste  them. 
That  is  why  we  ai^  up  here  this  morning— to  see  that  we  do  not. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  question  of  whether  or  not  the  civilian  shall 
determine  how  much  Army  we  are  going  to  have  or  how  much  medical 
protection  we  are  going  to  provide.  AVhen  the  people  declared  war 
they  did  so  because  thev  thought  they  might  lose  our  country  and 
they  appealed  to  the  arm’ed  forces  to  save  it.  The  armed  services  then 
are  responsible  for  the  determination  of  the  manner  this  shall  be 

accomplished. 

Dr.  AYeber.  Generally,  I agree  with  that.  , , , , 

General  McAeee.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  people 
of  this  country  declared  war  they  placed  full  reliance  on  the  police 
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li.xly  of  tlip  Nation — the  armed  force.'. — and  they  should  not  impose  a 
handicap  in  aiiy  sense  that  would  endanger  a successful  result. 

Dr.  Wicker.  General,  they  did  not  hy  a declaration  of  war  place  the 
final  authority  on  all  questions  related  to  civilian  economy,  as  well  as 
t le  Army,  in  the  hands  of  the  Army,  did  they  ^ 

General  McAfee.  It  implied  that  all  of  the  means  that  we  had 

V ould  be  placed  in  tlieir  hands. 

Dr.  AVeber.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  The  soldier  has  (o  carry 
his  gun;  he  has  to  have  food  in  Ids  stomach.  Just  as  essential  as  the 
gun  is  the  food  in  his  stomach.  It  is  ju.st  as  essential  to  get  the  gun 
i roduction  and  the  food  in  his  stomach  as  it  is  to  get  the  soldier  there 
and  the  food  and  the  gun.  Doe.sn’t  that  indicate  that  in  a total  war 
e/ery  phase  of  the  economy,  production  of  food  and  production  of 
armament,  is  as  essential  as  getting  those  things  together  in  the 
t leater  of  war,  which  means  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  health  of  the 
s )ldier  on  Guadalcanal  is  the  prime  and  only  consideration  and  the 
distribution  of  medical  personnel.  Doesn’t  that  mean  that  we  must 
look  to  the  health  of  tlie  man  producing  the  gun  and  the  man  ])ro- 
diicing  the  food?  Does  the  decision  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
man  producing  the  gun  and  the  man  jiroducing  the  food  lie  with  you 

0 - lie  with  the  civilian  authorities?  In  othei  words,  you  bring  into 
t le  Army  the  number  of  men  to  be  utilized  and  you  keep  the  men 
njcessary  in  the  munitions  jilants  to  produce  the  munitions. 

General  McAfee.  I don’t  know  whether  I am  competent  to  judge 
t lat ; but  the  decision  seems  to  be  that  the  munitions  undertaking  can 
s itisfy  the  seven  and  a half  million  men.  And  that  is  the  decision 
t lat  has  been  made,  and  that  is  the  number  for  which  we  are  asking 
t ) furnish  medical  care. 

Dr.  Weber.  Here  we  stand  to  lo.se  O.OOO.OOo  man-liours  per  month 
f ’om  industry  because  of  illness  and  sickness.  Industrialists  tell  us 
t Kit  90  percent  of  it  is  preventable  and  can  be  removed.  That  is  so 
much  less  in  tanks,  planes,  cannon,  and  so  on,  isn’t  it  ? By  preventable 

1 Iness  on  the  part  of  war  workers,  some  of  which  is  due  to  shortage  of 
n ledical  facilities,  some  due  to  shortage  of  doctors,  some  due  to  short- 
a ^e  of  nurses,  and  so  on. 

You  agree  that  we  cannot  take  for  the  A iny  without  regard  to 

V hat  is  needed  for  the  war  worker  ? 

General  McAfee.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  AVeber.  So  there  has  to  lie  a balance. 

General  McAfee.  Yes, 

Dr.  AA'eber.  The  ciuestion  is,  AA’^here  do  you  feel  the  authority  to  make 
a decision  to  keep  that  balance  should  rest  ? And  where  does  it  re.st 
11  ow  ? 

General  AIcAi'ia:.  For  the  number  of  man-iiours  that  are  lost  due 
t ) sickness — and  we  don’t  know  whether  that  is  due  to  neglect.  You 

V ould  not  make  that  statement,  would  you,  that  the  loss  of  that  time 
i;i  all  due  to  neglect  and  lack  of  medical  care  for  these  individuals?  I 
c:  on’t  know  what  the  normal  loss  would  be : but  sickness  covers  a great 
r lany  of  the  reasons  for  lost  time. 

Dr.  AAYber.  I just  want  to  say  this,  that  Mr.  Kai.ser.  after  a period 
of  experimentation  in  the  care  of  his  workers,  found  that  he  could 
rjduce  90  percent  of  the  time  lost.  He  has  been  using  about  200,000 
t ) 300.000  workers  on  various  projects  over  the  last  3 or  4 years.  So 
i 1 a certain  sense  it  is  a fairly  well-controlled  experiment. 
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Is  there  anv  authority  today  which  maintains  a balance  between  the 
military  and  (he  civilian  use  of  medical  maiqiower  ? 

General  McAfee.  I don’t  know  of  any. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  You  don’t  know,  of  any  ? 

General  McAfee.  No,  sir.  And  whether  under  the  Procurement 
and  Assignment  Service  or  under  the  Manpower  Commission — 
I believe  it  is  called — I don’t  know  whether  that  authority  would 
apply. 

As  it  operated.  Colonel,  is  that  your  understanding? 

Colonel  Reyxolus.  I think  there  is  a balance  now.  I think  Mr. 
McNutt  has  the  authority  of  which  you  speak;  and  I think  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  through  their  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove, the  individual  assignment  of  authority  to  discontinue  active 
recruiting  in  a State  has  been  exercising  that  very  authority. 

Mr.  AA^eber.  That  is  all  I have,  Senator. 

Senator  Mileikin.  Thank  you  very  much.  General,  for  coming 
down  here. 


Colonel  Reynolds.  I have  a statement  that  I Avould  like  to  make 
at  this  time,  if  I may.  The  things  that  I have  to  say  are  not 
additional  to  those  that  General  McxVfee  said,  but  are  rather  comple- 
mentary to  it,  liecause  I want  to  jiresent  a staff  view  of  the  AA"ar 
Department,  tlie  line  officer’s  vieAv,  because  I am  an  Infantry  officer, 
and  then  the  view  of  the  Infantry  officer  who  has  trained  more 
medical  officers  than  any  other  officer  living,  because  I was  for  31/2 
years  at  the  Medical  Field  Service  School  and  approximately  10,000 
of  35,000  medical  officers  we  have  went  through  my  hands. 

First,  the  staff  view.  The  size  of  the  Army  has  to  be  large  enough 
to  win  the  war.  No  one  will  dispute  that.'  The  medical  responsi- 
bility involves  giving  an  adequate  medical  care  to  those  citizens  who 
constitute  that  Army.  The  matter  of  the  ratios,  which  comes  up 
all  of  the  time,  in  my  judgment  leads  to  false  conclusions.  Some 
feel  that  this  ratio  of  8 ]ier  thousand,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  spread  uni- 
formly everywhere.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  unit  is  studied 
and  provided  with  the  medical  service  for  its  needs.  For  example, 
the  Infantry  regiment  of  a strength  of  3.300.  has  10  medical  oflicer,s. 
The  Infantry  parachute  regiment  of  about  2,000  has  9 medical 


officers. 

The  Quartermaster  Laundry  battalion  of  nearly  700  has  only 

2 medical  officers.  ... 

The.  Armored  Infantry  regiment  of  nearly  2.400  has  nine  medical 

officers. 

The  armored  division  of  over  14,000  has  93  medical  officers  total. 
My  point  is  that  each  unit  is  studied  and  its  medical  needs  pro- 
vided, And  Avhen  you  add  the  total  medical  officers  in  the  Army 
and  apply  it  to  the"  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army,  a ratio  results, 
and  it  would  be  only  accidental  if  that  ratio  existed  in  any  single 


installation, 

AA^hile  that  seems  very  clear,  there  have  been  quite  a number  of 
people  who  have  completely  false  conceptions  as  to  how  that  ratio 

is  reached. 

In  niy  present  aHSifrn’in^nt  I h<iv0  niiioli  to  do  witli  tiic  distribution 
of  medical  officers  within  the  Army  and  it  is  by  just  such  studies  as  I 
have  referred  to  that  these  needs  ai’e  satisfied.  The  distribution  be- 
tween units  and  the  over-all  distribution  between  air  forces  and  ground 
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foico,  services  of  supply,  ami  so  on,  is  a serious  tiling.  I have  covered 
tlu  matter  of  how  doctors  volunteer  for  services.  And  when  they 
volunteer  they  ai'e  called  through  the  Procui’euient  and  x^ssi^nment 
Sei  vice  and  there  finally  either  approved  or  disapproved. 

'"o  add  strength  to  the  use  of  these  doctors  after  they  have  arrived — 
I V ill  fro  ijuo  their  trainin}!,  hut  the  (piestion  of  shifting  and  moving 
tlu  se  hospitals  and  infantry  regiments  overseas  has  a dominant  bear- 
ing upon  the  whole  problem.  xVnd  it  is  entirely  ])ossible  that  a unit 
thi  t we  would  like  very  much  to  have  had  shij)])ed  last  September  is 
sti  1 in  the  Ignited  States  without  shipping  being  available. 

would  like  to  touch  from  the  staff  viewpoint  on  this  question  of 
rel  abilitation  and  the  rejection  rate. 

The  rejection  rate  is  not  50  percent,  which  was  stated;  but  since 
tlu  declaration  of  war  that  has  gone  down.  It  is  still  high.  That 
cai  be  obtained  for  you  by  telephone  if  you  want  it,  that  is.  the  exact 
rat io. 

nvolved  in  that  rate,  however,  is  the  fact  that  some  men  are  sent 
nu  re  than  once  from  the  same  local  board  and  are  rejected  more  than 
oiKC.  The  total  number  of  rejections  is  greater  than  the  total  number 
of  men  rejected.  xVnd  that  fixes  the  rate. 

f we  take  into  the  xVrmy  manpower  who  lu'ed  extensive  medical 
rel  abilitation  two  things  would  result.  One  is  that  we  would  need 
sti  1 more  medical  officers  to  accomplish  this  additional  medical  load: 
we  would  need  additional  medical  facilities,  beds  in  which  they  could 
be  cared  for  during  their  ]>eriod  of  rehabilitation.  So  the  standards 
th;  t we  have  established  for  accepting  the  mar  into  the  ,\rmy  have 
th:  t coTisideration  also. 

dr.  Korack.  May  I interriqd  with  the  thought  that  it  was  not 
ne  essarily  that  the  Army  should  be  responsible  for  taking  in  people 
of  infei’ior  ])hysical  constitutions  and  rehabilitating  them,  but  the 
qu  ^stion  was  directed  toward  the  general  ])rol)lem  of  wasted  man- 
po.ver  or  rejectees  who  are  rehabilitable,  but  not  being  rehabilitated, 
pe  'haps  by  some  agency  in  civilian  life  which  should  be  responsible 
fo  seeing  that  that  ]>erson  turned  away  from  the  xVrmy  induction 
center  had  .some  provision  made  for  him. 

'olonel  Retxolds.  Yes;  I agree  with  you  entirely.  It  has  been 
an  eyeopener  to  me — tbe  low  standard  of  our  people,  as  a whole.  I do 
no  think  it  is  an  xVrmy  problem,  I think  it  is  a national  problem.  It 
is  lot  applicable  only  to  war,  but  it  will  continue. 

would  like  to  jrive  you  mv  views  as  an  Infantry  officer,  because  I 
an  only  temporarily  a Staff  officer. 

There  is  nothing  so  destructive  of  the  morale  of  fighting  troops  as 
j)o  )r  medical  service  when  the  soldier  sees  his  wounded  comrade  die 
be«  ause  there  is  no  medical  service  for  him.  Tliere  is  nothing  which 
converts  good  soldiers  into  bad  soldiers  more  quickly. 

Then,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  morale  of  the  parents.  They  give 
thi  ir  sons  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy.  As  soon  as  their  confidence 
is  ihaken  as  to  whether  they  are  adequately  cared  for  if  they  become 
ba  tie  casualties  or  become  sick  in  the  service,  we  have  the  most  serious 
internal  morale  problem. 

'^o  give  our  soldiers  anydhing  but  adequate  medical  service  would 
be  trambling  with  the  destiny  of  this  country  and  the  outcome  of  the 
w£r  to  an  extent  for  which  I,  for  one,  would  not  choose  to  accept 
res  pons»bility. 
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The  medical  .standards  of  American  people  are  liigher  than  those 
of  people  in  other  countries.  That  is  true  in  ci\  il  life  and  it  is  true 
in  the  Army.  The  standards  that  we  take  for  granted  in  Washington 
and  in  Chicago  and  in  my  home  town  of  Dundee.  Mich.,  are  much 
highei'  than  those  of  ('hina  oi-  Russia,  or  even  of  England.  'I’lu*  medi- 
cal .standards  of  the  xVriuy  must  be  on  a plane  which  will  satisfy  our 
j)eople. 

The  conditions  in  the  theat(>r.s  of  this  wai-  are  tremendously  different 
and  more  diffictilt  than  in  the  theaters  of  the  last  war.  Consider  (lua- 
• lalcanal.  On  the  way  over  here.  (Tcneral  ^McAfee  told  me  of  the 
number  that  had  been  evacuated  from  (iuadalcanal  by  air  or  by  boat. 
That  figure,  however,  is  not  available  for  the  record. 

Not  only  are  the  conditions  of  the  theaters  ditterent.  but  the  con- 
ditions ofYattle  are  different.  The  casualty  rate  in  the  la.st  war  gave 
to  the  Infantry  more  than  half  of  the  total  battle  casualties — far  moi’e 
than  half.  Tliat  was  because  the  nature  of  combat  was  restricted 
largely  to  the  ground  and  they  were  not  likely  to  become  battle  casual- 
ties unless  within  the  combat  zone.  Rut  this  is  (piite  a different  war, 
and  all  areas  are  subject  to  bombing  attack.  So  you  have  a different 
condition  than  we  had  before,  and  it  requires  medical  service  to  be 
extended  and  diffused  to  a greater  degree  than  heretofore. 

Then,  the  conditions  in  actual  battle  are  far  different  in  themselves. 
Even  in  the  last  war  there  were  many  examples  of  the  use  of  great 
ma.sses  of  men.  It  is  less  true  in  this  war.  Tlie  emphasis  is  upon  the 
small  units.  That  is  especially  true  when  operating  in_  the  jungles 
again.st  Japan  or  in  the  North  African  theater.  The  differences  on 
the  Russian  front  are  perhaps  different  to  a le.s.^er  degree;  but  the 
nature  of  battle  has  changed ; the  scojie  of  the  whole  thing  has  changed. 

IVe  have  to  have  doctors  where  they  are  needed;  and  that  we  cannot 
tell  becau.se  it  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  enemy.  He  is  going 
to  do  eierything  that  he  can  to  deceive  you  as  to  that.  We  mu.st  be 
ready  to  meet  the  unusual  health  conditions  of  the  jungle  and  the 
desert  and  the  mountains. 

The  casualty  rates  in  areas  certainly  are  extremely  high.  The  block- 
buster bomb  is  an  example,  whej-e  everyone  within  an  aiva  may  beccnne 
a caualtv.  The  over-all  casualty  rales  I do  not  know,  or  whether  they 
are  higher  in  this  war  or  lower  in  this  war  so  tar  as  our  troops  are 
concerned.  IVe  have  so  recently  entered  active  operations  that  any 
figures  we  could  give  you  would  )ierha|)s  be  very  deceiving.  Others 
may  be  able  to  tell  you  with  accuracy  the  losses  that  the  Russians  have 
endured,  but  I am  unable  to  do  so. 

A fact  about  doctors  in  combat  which  is  often  overlooked  is  their 
own  los.ses,  and  you  must  consider  that  a doctor  may  himself  become  a 
casualty.  In  the  other  war  the  casualty  rate  of  medical  officei-s  was 
about  the  same  as  tliat  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

lYe  have  to  figure  on  replacements  of  doctors,  medical  officers,  as 
well  as  replacements  of  infantry  officers.  The  casualty  rate  of  medical 
officers  is  far  less  than  that  of  Infantry  officers  but  it  is  a factor  to  be 
considered.  That  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  saying  to  the  armed  forces, 
“You  may  have  so  many  doctors  but  no  more.”  because  we  don't  know 
how  many  will  be  battle  casualties  themselves. 

Where  you  have  a shortage  of  medical  troops  you  get  this  result ; 
Loss  of  morale,  which  I have  discussed.  But  we  also  get  another  thing. 
We  get  our  own  fighting  troops  caring  for  our  own  wounded,  and  we 
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ha’  0 fewer  people  fisihtiiig;  they  are  cairving  litters  and  are  helping 
evs  cnate  the  wounded. 

JL  very  ini[)ortant  factor  from  the  jnanj)ower  situation  is  the  salvage 
is  iroiinded  and  give  him  good  attention  we  may  luive  him  returned  to 
his  nnit  in  a day  or  in  a wA'ek,  whereas  with  poor  medical  service  he  has 
to  wait  a month  or  shonld  die.  If  tlie  latter,  we  have  Avasted  man- 
})o  ver,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  disservice  to  the  American 
cit  zen  who  is  in  the  Army. 

So  there  is  not  only  the  hnman  consideration  of  responsibility  for 
tluse  lives,  hnt  there  is  the  practical  situation  that  if  we  send  10,000 
me  1 to  a theater  and  4,000  of  them  become  sick  or  battle  casualties,  and 
if  ve  have  to  send  in  4,000  replacements  rather  than  curing  them  and 
ret  irning  them  to  duty,  that  is  a logistic  problem,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  may  lose  that  battle. 

"Ve  "feel  that  responsibility  for  the  health  am',  welfare  of  our  men. 
Til  at  Ave  cannot  share  Avith  anybody  else.  If  1 commanded  an  Infantry 
rej  iment  I could  not  permit  anyone  else  to  have  more  responsibility  for 
tin  health  and  the  Avelfare  of  those  men  than  1 Avould  as  their  coni- 


nunuler.  And  I am  sure  you  understand  that. 

^voAv,  I told  you  that  I had  a great  deal  to  d(p  Avith  the  training  of 
mo  lical  officers.  And  I Avant  to  make  that  cleai'  to  you  because  there 
ai  l feAv  people  Avho  perform  that  duty  avIio  are  not  themselves  doctors. 

'.'he  civilian  doctor  Avho  Icuoaas  nothing  of  th('  Army  seems  to  have 
a leeling  initially  that  he  Avill  continue  to  do  Aery  much  the  same  in 
tin  Army  Avith  respect  to  the  practice  of  medicine  that  he  has  done  in 
his  civil  i)ractice.  He  gets  over  that  in  due  time,  but  only  A\dien  he 
ha  i been  i-onverted  from  a doctor  to  a medical  officer.  There  is  a great 
dil  ’erence. 

! thought  perhaps  you  Avould  like  to  knoAV  s(>mething  of  the  scope 
of  liis  training. 

A^irst,  he  is  in  command  of  men,  men  of  the  medical  department.  I 
lik  3 to  regard  those  men  as  doctors’  helpers,  bet  ause  they  are  trained 
in  lirst  aid;  they  are  trained  as  technicians  and  in  many  fields  Avhich 
en  ible  them  to  do  a better  job.  The  doctor  is  responsible  for  the  men 
in  his  department  or  company  Avho  are  his  heljiers.  So  he  has  to  be 
tai  ight  to  train  the  men  and  knoAV  hoAv  to  feed,  <dothe,  and  administer 
them  just  the  same  as  I,  an  Infantry  officer.  And  they  are  his  men, 
juf  t the  same  as  the  men  in  my  command  are  my  men. 

Then  there  is  the  tactical  side.  He  has  to  knoAv,  if  he  is  \yith  an 
armored  regiment,  Avhat  that  regiment  does  and  hoAv  it  does  it.  He 
ha  5 to  be  a member  of  that  team. 

The  armored  regiment  or  the  infantry  regiment  moves  swiftly  in 
ba  tie.  The  medical  officer  Avho  is  Avith  it  must  accompany  the  unit. 
Sc  he  has  to  knoAv  hoAv  to  execute  operations,  river  crossings,  motor 
trs  n.sportation,  and  all  of  those  things  so  that  he  Avill  be  at  the  right 
pli  ice  at  the  right  time.  He  has  to  knoAV  a good  bit  about  tactics  of 
till  ise  A’arious  units  so  that  he  can  pick  the  plaois  Avhich  are  the  most 
lilely  to  provide  the  casualty  concentration  area.  With  tactical 
kn  lAvledge,  a man  can  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  ( asualties  ai’e  likely  to 
oc  ur  in  this  area;  and  then  establish  his  medical  installations  accord- 
ingly. He  has  to  select  the  location  for  his  aid  station;  that  is,  the 
pi:  .ce  wdiere  men  Avho  are  battle  casualties  Avill  be  assembled  initially 
to  be  prepared  for  removal  to  the  rear.  And  he  has  to  know  some- 
th ng  of  tactics  in  order  to  make  that  choice. 
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He  also  has  to  knoAv  a great  deal  about  individual  movements  on 
the  battlefield  if  he  is  going  to  live,  because  if  he  moves  out  on  sky 
lines  or  ex[)oses  liim.self  othenvise  he  Avill  soon  become  a casualry  him- 
self. He  Inis  to  knoAv  a great  deal  about  the  effect  of  bombings  and  the 
operation  of  air  units  of  all  kinds  and  armored  units.  He  has  to  knoAV 
a great  deal  about  map  reading  so  that  he  can  get  the  plan  of  action  at 
9 o’clock  tonight  and  the  movements  that  are  to  be  executed  prior  to 
daAvn,  and  Avhat  Avill  ha]>pen  tomorroAv,  so  that  he  Avill  be  at  the  right 
place  and  luiA’e  his  unit  there. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  do  in  the  training  of  medical  officers  is 
to  have  them  understand  the  difference  betAveen  the  duty  of  a doctor 
and  the  duty  of  a medical  officer. 

I luiA^e  mentioned  but  a fcAv  of  the  high  lights  of  those  conditions. 
It  should  be  obA'ious  that  a doctor  Avho  is  Avith  an  Infantiw  ivgiment 
or  an  armored  regiment  or  a parachute  regiment  Avho  lacks  that 
training  Avill  be  of  very  limited  u.se  to  us.  It  takes  time  to  get  that 
training. 

Out  of  a thousand  people  aaIio  undertake  that  tr:iining.  probably 
90U  to  950,  after  a month  oi-  2 months  of  study  and  Avith  application, 
Avill  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a great  deal  more  to  being  a 
medical  officer  than  to  Vicing  a doctor.  That  applies,  of  course,  Avith 
greatest  emphasis  to  those  medical  officers  assigned  to  duty  Avith 
combat  troops. 

Thev  have  to  sret  their  training  before  combat.  They  ha  at  to  get 
it  Avith  the  units.  They  have  to  get  it  with  the  unit  that  they  are 
operating  Avith,  liecause  a man  Avith  an  armored  infantry  regiment 
must  knoAv  different  things  than  one  Avith  the  other  infantry  regiments. 
The  man  Avith  the  parachute  regiment  has  still  other  things  to  learn. 
He  can  not  join  the  unit  at  the  time  they  go  oati-  the  gangjilank. 
He  AA’ould  be  of  no  use  to  them  exce]it  in  the  routine  care  of  the  sick. 

We  take  them  and  give  them  that  training,  and  they  haA’e  to  be 
ready  to  operate  by  the  time  the  enlisted  men  arrive.  So  Avhile  Ave 
are  in  the  phase  of  Imilding  the  Army,  the  number  of  doctoi's  must 
necessarily  be  something  aboAT  the  OATr-all  ratio  that  aat  Avould  eATii- 
tually  need,  becau.se  those  doctors  are  under  training  to  learn  their 
jolis.  It  is  interesting  to  see  hoAV  that  ratio  has  gone  doAvn  as  the 
Army  has  increased.  For  example,  on  March  31  we  had  7.847  and  on 
October  31  Ave  had  7.354,  a reduction  of  .5  percent.  That  was  espe- 
cially interesting  to  me.  because  on  March  1 Ave  were  extremely  alarmed 
at  the  small  number  of  doctors  Ave  aatit  getting.  We  then  had  under 
12,000;  and  Ave  instituted  a neAv  procedure  to  get  them  more  rapidly. 
We  have  brought  up  that  number  to  35,000  since  March  1.  A large 
number  of  them  are  still  in  training  or  having  completed  their  mini- 
mum of  training  are  awaiting  shipment  to  the  theaters  oA’erseas, 
which  again  depends  upon  shipping. 

Those  are  my  three  views. 

I would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  size  of  the  Army  must  be  large 
enough  to  win  this  war  quickly  or  Ave  Avill  not  have  any  country  left. 
The  medical  responsibility  is  to  give  to  our  soldiers  the  medical  service 
they  must  haAT,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  theater  or  the  condi- 
tions, If  we  do  not  give  that,  then  Ave  destroy  their  morale  on  the 
ground,  we  destroy  the  morale  of  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  at  home, 
and  we  will  probably  lose  because  of  the  Ava stage  of  the  manpower 
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we  havi‘.  which  mi<>ht  bo  so  jireut  that  you  wouM  <2et  a defeat  instead 
of  I victory. 

tTe  feel  a jireat  responsibility  for  the  inetlical  care  of  the  soldiers. 
Ami  while  General  McAfee  may  he  >aid  to  have  the  oTeatest  resjymsi- 
hil  IV  in  that  reiiard.  we  feel  that  in  all  grades  and  in  all  positions 
thev  are  directlv  under  our  coinmaml. 

] would  approach  the  (piestion  with  the  greatest  reluctance  if  it 
'n\olved  using  in  the  Army  a smaller  number  of  doctors  than  ex- 
pel ience  and  analysis  and  study  would  indicate.  And  the  total  ought 
to  le  arrived  at  by  that  process  rather  than  by  saying  that  you  may 
ha  'e  t)idy  so  many.  Anyone  who  made  that  decision  would  certainly 
lui’  e to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the  .soldier.s. 

Gentlemen.  I feel  very  keenly  about  this  subje<  t.  I lived  with  it  for 
vei  rs.  I apjireciate  your  giving  me  an  oiiportunity  to  say  these  things. 

Dr.  Weukr.  Have  you  time  for  a few  questions? 

Golonel  Reynolds.  Yes;  indeed  I have. 

Dr.  AVeber.  AVe  acknowledge  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Army. 
Is  t equallv  necessary  to  have  the  food  and  the  munitions? 

A V 

Colonel  Reynolds.  It  is  indeed,  yes. 

Dr.  AA'eber.  Can  we  destroy  the  morale  of  the  soldiers  if  the  health 
of  be  t>eople  at  home  deteriorates? 

('olonel  Reynolds.  There  must  be  a balance  in  all  of  tho.se  things,  of 


coi  rse. 

)r.  AATber.  Is  the  maintenance  of  the  civilian  population  at  home 
in  a fair  degree  of  health  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  morale  of  the 
A I iny  ? 

I 'olonel  Reynolds.  I am  sure  it  is.  If  I received  information  that 
m\  wife  was  nnahle  to  get  {iroper  attention,  it  would  affect  my  morale. 
I am  a soldier,  just  like  all  of  the  others. 

)r.  AAT:ber.  So  with  ])ioper  medical  facilities  and  manpower  not 
av  lilable  for  rural  homes  and  industrial  ai-eas.  we  are  cutting  into  the 
Aiiny  morale  ? 

,'()lonel  Reynolds.  Yes,  But,  on  the  other  haml,  we  have  been 
ve  y.  very  careful  not  to  establish  a requirement  for  medical  ollicers 
im  re  than  necessary;  that  is,  not  a single  one  more  than  we  genuinely 
ne'sl. 

[ would  like  to  add  one  thing  about  the  Medical  Administrative 
C<  rps  ollicers  to  illustrate  that  point. 

A Medical  Administrative  Corj)S  officer  can  be  used  in  many  jobs 
to  replace  doctors.  He  can  ])erform  many  tasks  connected  with  supply 
an  1 administration.  But  not  all  of  them  release  a professional  doctoi', 
although  a considerable  percentage  of  them  do. 

[n  June  1!)41  the  capacity  of  the  Medical  Administrative  Corps 
( )f  icer  Candidate  School  was  100.  In  October  (-f  this  year  it  had  been 
in''r(*ased  to  8,900.  which  gives  us  a monthly  inllow  in  excess  of  1,000 

•dical  Administrative  Corps  officers.  And  by  the  most  careful 
l>r  icess  we  are  substituting  Aledical  Administrative  Corps  officer.s  for 
AI' ‘dical  Corps  officers. 

Tf  course,  General  AIcAfee  makes  those  analyses,  but  the  AA^ar  De- 
partment is  interested  in  making  the  maximum  use  of,  shall  we  say, 
nciiprofessional  people  where  they  can  replace  our  j)eople.  And 
grud  achievements  have  already  resulted,  aid  they  will  continue. 
AA’s  i)lan  to  maintain  the  M.  A.  C.  schools  at  a capacity  of  3.000  during 
th  ■ vear  1943. 
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Dr.  Weber.  Colonel  Reynolds,  if  we  have  to  maintain  munitions, 
and  if  we  have  to  maintain  the  civilian  morale  in  order  to  niaintain 
the  soldier  morale,  would  it  also  be  true  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  munitions  and  to  prevent  wastage  of  manjiower  at  home,  we 
have  to  make  adecjuate  ]>rovision  for  industrial  Avorkers  and  farm 
workers  ? 

A'ou  see  what  1 am  trying  to  do  is  perfectly  obvious.  I am  just  tak- 
ing your  point  one  by  one  and  say  : Do  they  apjily  equally  to  the  Avhole 
pop'ulation  as  they 'do  to  the  Army,  and  coming  tq)  to  the  question 
that  there  must  be  an  authority  to  decide. 

AAY  recognize  the  jiarticular  pi-ofessional  responsibility  is  up  to  the 
Army.  AA^e  expect  you  will  fulfill  that.  But  the  problem  is  in  a total 
war  the  entire  economy,  and  the  entire  population  is  fighting.  There 
is  the  worker  in  the  steel  mill  Avho  is  as  much  on  the  battle  front  as 
the  soldier.  For  instance,  you  have  indicated  that  we  have  unusual 
casualty  conditions  in  the  'war.  That  is  also  true  on  the  industrial 
fi’ont.  There  are  dilTerences  in  the  field,  and  the  ciA'ilian  population 
is  just  as  ditl'erent  as  is  the  case  in  the  Army.  AA’ouldn't  you  hold  that 
all  the  points  that  you  have  made  there  apply  equally  to  the  civilian 
jKjpulation  that  remains  at  home? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  There  is  much  merit  in  your  statement.  And 
there  must  indeed  be  a very  careful  balance  in  favor  of  the  factor  of 
our  national  life  and  economy. 

It  is  a question  of  who  is  to  come  fii'st,  the  sohlier  who  is  wounded 
in  North  Africa  or  someone  else.  In  my  opinion,  the  American  i)e(>ple 
would  want  first  to  insure  that  tlie  wounded  .soldier  from  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  or  from  some  other  .small  town,  had  the  ( ai'e  that  he  needs.  But 
so  far  as  hazards  are  concerned  and  so  far  as  concerns  medical  service, 
you  would  never  deceive  anybf)dy  that  it  is  an  equal  propositioji. 
The  soldier  in  the  infantry  regiment  or  in  the  ])arachute  regiment  or 
in  the  armored  regiment,  or  the  ])ilot  of  a ]>lane  or  the  crew  of  a })lane, 
is  the  one  Avho  accepts  the  hazard  for  the  preservation  of  his  country 
infinitely  more  than  any  of  the  other  necessary  })ersons  to  whom  you 
referred'.  But  may  I suggest  that  thei'e  is  no  difference  in  princijde 
in  fhe  discussion. 

Mr.  Rob-ACk.  There  is  a recognition  in  the  sense  of  casualties  that  it 
is  not  equal,  because  the  civilian  po])ulation  does  not  have  the  same 
ratio  of  doctors.  Granting  the  princi])le  that  the  needs  for  ])rosecut- 
ing  the  war ‘must  be  niet.  and  if  they  are  not  met  that  would  defeat 
the  objective — granting  that  ])rinciple,  we  cannot  service  any  one 
side  of  that  total  objective  in  such  fashion  that  it  detracts  from  one 
other  side.  I think  there  is  no  disagreement  there. 

Golonel  Rey'Nolds.  I think  Dr.  AAYber  agi'ees  Avith  that.  AAV  are 
not  in  disagreement,  as  I have  said,  are  Ave? 

Dr.  AAYjiER.  No. 

Golonel  Rea’Nolds.  There  must  be  a balaiice. 

Dr.  AA’^eber.  After  the  i'es}>onsibility  is  met  by  the  civilian  author- 
ity re.sponsible  for  their  half  of  the  picture  as  to  Avhat  their  minimum 
needs  are  and  exactly  Avhat  to  do  about  it 

Golonel  Reynolds.  As  to  that  1 cannot  say. 

Dr,  AAYber.  But  it  is  your  belief  that  the  authority  to  maintain  this 
balance  lies  Avith  the  AA’’ar  Man])OAA’ei‘  Gommission? 

Colonel  Reynolds.  AAYll.  I did  not  .state  it  quite  that  firmly.  I said 
that  it  was  my  opinion,  rather  than  my  belief,  I am  unable  to  giA-e  you 
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a definite  statement  of  the  powers  of  the  Manpower  Commission  as 
to  hat  question.  It  is  too  recently  established.  I think  there  is  no 
(loi  bt  that  they  may  have  that  authority. 

Dr.  Weber.  Thank  you.  Colonel  Keynohls.  Yon  have  made  some 
very  valuable  statements.  The  Senators  will  be  able  to  read  them  in 
the  record. 

Colonel  Reynolds.  I appreciate  the  opportun  ty  of  giving  them  to 
yoi  . I feel  that  I know  the  Medical  Department  and  its  problems  from 
the  view  of  the  line  officer.  It  is  a very  important  question  that  you 
are  working  on.  But  I still  hope  that  you  will  think  of  the  soldier 
m s^orth  Africa  first. 

( Whereupon,  at  1 p.  m.,  a recess  was  taken  until  *2  p.  ni.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

( The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2 p.  m.) 

Senator  Pepper.  ^Vll  right,  gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to 
on  er. 

1 )r.  Peters,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come  forward,  please,  sir? 

''V'ill  you  state  your  name  and  a bit  of  your  background  and  your 
lirtsent  position,  please? 

ST.  LTEMENT  OE  DR.  JOHN  P.  PETERS,  PROFESSOR  AT  YALE  SCHOOL 

(F  MEDICINE  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  IM- 

]'R0VEMENT  OF  MEDICAL  CARE,  INC. 

])r.  Peters.  ]\Iy  name  is  John  P.  Peters,  ^ly  present  position  is 
professor  of  medicine  at  Yale,  but  I must  add  that  1 am  not  appearing 
in  in  official  capacity,  but  merely  as  John  P.  Peters,  and  I do  not  know 
wli  iit  you  want  of  my  past  record. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  you  might  just  give  us.  if  you  do  not  mind. 
Dc:tor,  a little  sketch  of  your  background  to  indicate  the  breadth  of 
yoi  ir  knowledge  and  perspective  on  this  subject. 

J)r.  Peters.  Well,  I graduated  from  the  medical  .school  at  Columbia 
in  1013  and  was  for  2 years  an  intern  at  the  Pre.sbyterian  Hospital 
and  then  was  a research  fellow  and  instructor  in  medicine  and  I was 
assistant  attending  physician  at  Presbyterian  Llospital  until  1917. 
at  which  time  I went  to  France  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  unit 
an  1 served  there  21  months  and  for  something  more  than  the  last 
yei  r over  there  I was  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Presbyterian  Base 
He  spital  unit  in  France,  serving  with  the  B.  E.  F.  That  is,  the  hospital 
wa  ? taken  over  entirely  by  the  Americans,  but  we  served  entirely  with 
the  B.  E.  F. 

Vhen  I came  back  I was  for  a while  in.structor  at  Cornell  and  attend- 
ing physician  at  Bellevue,  and  then  was  appointed  assistant  profes- 
soi  at  Vanderbilt,  and  am  one  of  the  few  people  that  have  ever  been 
in  the  position  of  never  having  .seen  the  university  at  which  they  were 
at  me  time  professors,  because  I was  given  leave  of  absence  for  a year; 
till  n I worked  at  the  Rockefeller,  and  in  1921 1 went  to  Yale  as  an  asso- 
ciate  professor  of  medicine  and  since  then  haw  carried  on  and  have 
bei  ome  one  of  the  profe.ssors  of  medicine. 

senator  Pepper.  What  is  your  field.  Doctor  ? 

Jr.  Peters.  Internal  medicine,  working  especially  in  the  field  of 
nutabolism  and  chemistry  and  its  ap[)lications  to  medicine,  but  I like 
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to  think  of  m^^self  as  an  internist,  and  I am  practicing  as  attending 
physician  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital. 

Senator  Pepper.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Now,  have  you  a prepared  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make, 
first  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  I have  an  outline  that  I would  like  to  use. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  Avould  welcome  that. 

Dr.  Peters.  First  of  all,  I would  like  to  say  that  the  real  reason  I 
wanted  to  come  here  is  because  I think  that  a great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  a distribution  of  physicians,  and  very  little  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  be  distributed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  efficiency  which  could  be  obtained,  and  I do  not  think  that 
one  can  possibly  "approach  this  subject  without  taking  this  matter  into 

consideration.  , j-  i 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  problem  of  supplying  medical 
care  for  both  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  population  is  merely 
a matter  of  distributing  physicians.  Modern  medicine,  however,  can- 
not be  provided  by  practitioners  without  facilities,  nor  without  co- 
operation. Competent  physicians  cannot  be  induced  to  move  to  new 
communities  if  they  cannot  be  assured  both  facilities  and  associations 
that  will  permit  them  to  conduct  their  practice  in  accordance  with 

their  principles.  . 

I Avas  interested  this  morning,  when  (General  ^IcAfee  emphasized 
the  fact  that  in  their  hospitals  they  have  such  a correlation  and 
obviously  he  considered  that  to  be  a matter  of  necessity  in  the  Army. 
I believe  that  it  must  be  considered  an  essential  matter  if  Ave  are  to 


use  doctors  to  the  best  purpose  in  civilian  practice. 

I do  not— let  me  say,  rather,  I think  that  doctors  properly  correlated, 
and  correlated  Avith  proper  facilities,  can  be  exiiected  to  perform  a 
very  much  larger  service  than  they  can  take  care  of,  personally,  if  left 
to  go  ahead  as  individuals. 

Furthermore,  they  cannot  Avith  justice  be  moved  to  such  communi- 
ties if  they  are  expo.sed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  competitive  practice  Avith 
payment  on  a fee-for-service  basis,  and  I think  that  ought  to  be  self- 
evident.  The  disposition  of  medical  manpoAAer  has,  hoAA-even-,  been 
entrusted  almost  entirely  to  the  leaders  of  organized  medicine  Avho 
have  pledged  themselves  to  resist  any  changes  in  methods  of  jiractice. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  found  in  "the  publications  and  activities  of 
the  national  physicians  committee  for  the  extension  of  medical  service, 
an  aAMAved  lobbying  organization  endorsed  by  the  governing  body  of 

the  American  Medical  Association. 

Noaa",  there  is  another  point  I would  like  to  make,  and  that  is  this — 
that  Ave  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  alloAv  the  ])roductive  services 
of  medical  science  to  cease;  that  means  medical  science  is  not  a 
static  matter,  that  medicine  eA*ery  year  is  Avay  ahead  of  the  jirevious 
year  and  that  today  we  are  far" ahead  of  the  medical  .science  of  10 
years  ago— at  least  we  should  be,  if  medicine  is  properly  practiced. 

Noav,  the  gi-eat  adAUinces  of  medicine  in  the  United  States  cannot  be 
attributed  to  our  system  of  private  practice ; the  practitioner  is  playing 
continually  less  part  in  the  progress  of  medicine  and  is  being  driven 
more  and  more  into  a purely  derivative  position  because  this  system 
of  practice  does  not  permit  him  time  or  opportunity  for  study  and 
investigation. 
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nidi  activities  require  highly  orjiaiiized  facilities  and  associations. 
'V  are  beino  conducted  entirely  by  i'nll-tinio  salaried  voi-kers  in 
titntions.  It  is  imperative  that  these  activities  be  augmented,  not 
tailed. 

tiiain,  I believe  that  every  time  yon  effect  a ’'eal  advance  in  medi- 
e.  yon  save  doctors  and  lives,  lint  the  disposition  of  medical  I'e- 
ri'es  has  been  entrusted  to  the  entrepreneurs,  to  the  neglect  of 
•erts. 

should  like  to  emphasize  that  point  because  I do  not  believe  that 
my  time  it  can  he  neglected. 

Vhile  educational  institutions  have  been  asked  to  accelerate  their 
ednles  and  to  increase  their  enrollments  to  provide  more  physicians, 
V are  not  jiermitted  to  retain  a large  enough  qualified  personnel  to 
intain  proper  educational  standards.  In  addition,  members  of 
ir  faculties  are  forced  to  assume  a largi'r  hurdi'u  of  clinical  work. 
I'he  vounger  men  are  taken  into  the  arm.ed  forces  hefoie  they  have 
1 sufticient  training  to  insure  competence.  'Ihey  are  removed  to  an 
'ironment  and  duties  in  which  they  have  not  opportunities  to  sup- 
nient  theii’  education  along  the  lines  which  will  he  most  serviceable, 
war  as  in  peace  the  most  valuaVde  asset  of  the  physician  is  profes- 
nal  skill  and  expertness. 

i do  not  believe  that  military  training  can  help  our  men  in  any  place 
ere  real  medical  service  is  ref|uired  as  much  as  exjiertness  in  the 
ictice  of  medicine. 

[t  is  doubtful  whether  the  Army  actually  requires  or  can  effectively 
lize  as  large  a proportion  of  physicians  as  it  is  demanding.  1 here 
1 be  tio  doubt  that  it  will  ])rofit  by  having  physicians  of  the  highest 
ality.  Instead  of  denuding  hospitals  and  medical  schools  while 
ling  medical  officers  are  isolated  from  medicine  in  training  stations, 
-hould  be  possible  to  keep  them  in  m.edical  work  in  the  best  civilian 
titntions.  siqiplementing  this  with  the  necessary  instruction  in  prac- 
e and  administration. 

•Vt  lea.st.  every  effort  should  be  made  to  leduce  to  a minimum 
* period  between  induction  and  active  military  service.  Further- 
ire.  physicians  should  not  be  wasted  in  activities  that  are  not 
ictly  medical. 

.Vow,  one  thing  should  be  obvious  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
that  the  men  who  will  practice  the  medicine  of  the  future  have 
t,  to  be  derived  from  the  younger  men.  men  who  are  now  young, 
lo  are  coming  along  in  their  internshi|)S.  assistant  residents,  and 
-identships,  and  who  have  the  necessary  background.  We  are 
re  trying  to  sweep  those  men  out  of  existence.  The  saying  is 
it  they  are  not  es.sential,  they  can  be  moved,  and  that  they  have 
npleted  their  education  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  can  simply 
(grouped  together  in  the  Army,  with  no  further  training  or  ally- 
ing, and  ])ut  in  perhaps  as  battalion  medical  officers,  and  certainly, 
the  Army  has  any  need,  it  has  need  for  specialists  in  all  lines, 
ley  may  be  able  to  denude  the  country  of  its  young  medical  men. 
t they  are  not  making  any  provision  for  rejilacing  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  Those  are  the  interns? 

Dr.  Peters.  They  are  the  interns  and  the  assistant  residents,  and 
^ senior  men  who  have  finished  their  internships  and  are  studying 
rther  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  knowledge  and  activities  and 
develop  themselves  in  some  })articular  specialty.  That  is  the 
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coui'^e  that  thev  inirsue.  when  they  become  specialists,  to  finish 
their  internships  and  go  further  in  a residency  where  they  can  carry 

on  further  stud  v in  the  proper  surroundings.  i . 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  they  take  these  interns  and  assistant 

residents  and  send  them  into  general  medical  . 

Dr.  Peters.  A great  many;  yes.  sir.  I would  hke  to  come  to  tliat 

iioint’  later,  if  1 may.  or  perhaps  now,  and  say  that  they  are  our 
moM  vulnerable  spot  today,  because  no  one  can  say  that  tlie>  aie 
needed  here  or  needed  there.  They  have  not  establidied  community 
tie^  as  phvsicians.  and  thev  are  being  taken  m a rather  sweeping 
wav  and  ai-e  not  being  taken.  I think,  with  sufficient  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  attributes  of  the  greatest  value. 
Thev  are  being  taken  simply  as  interns,  as  residents,  with  no  proper 
eon.Mderation  ijiven  to  their  background  or  training  but  simply  be- 
cause thev  are  men  in  the  proper  age  groiq),  and  that  i^  all. 

As  far  as  procurement  and  assignment  i<  concerned,  many  are  com- 
ino'  forward  through  the  accelerated  educational  system.  I bey  are 
iiiit  essential  and  thev  have  no  vested  interest  to  protect  them. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  they  are  really  the  creative  men  of  tlie 

f t W 1*(? 

Dr  Peters  I should  like  to  come  back  to  that  again,  but  I will 
point’  out  that  vou  will  find  that  most  of  them  are  being  taken 
into  the  service,' put  in  as  battalion  medical  oflicers  and  given  no 
further  training  in  medicine.  They  do  not  really  have  siiflicieiit  medi- 
cal knowledge,  or  medical  background  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
these  men  will  flood  the  country  and  I do  not  know  what  you  are 

going  to  do  with  them.  i i i i ♦ 

But  in  the  meanwhile  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  .some  at- 

temiit  to  select  a groiij)  of  these  men  to  go  on  with  investigative  \york. 
<ro  on  and  become  specialists,  whether  with  the  Army  or  m civilian 
service  makes  no  difference,  but  the  best  place  to  tram  them  is  m the 

hospitals  and  teaching  institutions  of  this  country. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  show  the  possibility  of  steps  being  taken  tliat 
.should  be  taken.  We  have  a Avitness  who  appeared  here  and  made 
the  suggestion  recently— that  was  Dr.  Osinciip.  head  of  the  medical 
.society  of  Florida,  iioav  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States  1 ub- 
iic  Healtli  Service— that,  even  if  they  took  them  in  and  gave  them  Pie 
course  in  indoctrination,  they  could  at  least  send  them  back  home  for 
further  education,  an  internship,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  until  they 

were  actuallv  needed  to  go  on  active  duty. 

In  that  Avay  the  number  of  physicians  actually  practicing  could  be 
enlarged,  and  they  could  be  given  an  opportunity  at  special  practice. 

Whardo  you  think  of  that,  Doctor  ? ^ i 

Dr.  Peters.  They  should  be  sent  somewhere  for  further  education 

and  not  just  thrown  in  a ])ool  somewhere.  i ■ i 

Senator  Pepper.  I mean,  if  tliey  are  goin^  to  be  taken  into  the  serv  - 
ice, and  if  a man  had  to  ^o  into  a little  ])eriod  of  indoctrination,  couhl 
they  not  swear  him  in  and  send  him  back  to  his  hospital  after  he  had 
been  ^iven  his  uniform  and  let  him  continue  his  work  until  they 
would  need  to  call  him  in,  if  they  are  not  ifoin^  to  defer  him^ 

Dr.  Peters.  I think,  ])erhaps.  there  must  be  some  way  alonf^  that 
line,  such  as  I su^fxt'sted : if  this  indoctrination  were  not  to  be  done 
in  isolated  places,  places  isolated  from  medicine.  It  should  be  done  as 
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an  adjunct  to  that  hospital,  adjoining  their  work  in  medicine,  at  hos- 

nilals  and  medical  schools.  i,  „ 

^ do  not  see  whv  von  cannot  move  a fence  out  there,  if  they  have  to 

into  the  backyards  of  the  hospitals,  as 

semttor  I’ErPER.  And  they  could  send  the  forms  tip  there  that  they 

ha  v e to  till  out  and  let  them  get  accustomed  to  that. 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes;  and  the  sergeant  would  have,  to  come  up  and  teach 

Senator  Pepper.  And  they  would  wear  the  uniform  and  learn  the 
et  quette  they  would  have  to  observe  later  on,  while  they  were  in  the 
in  ^titution.  \Vould  that  not  be  a help,  Doctor . 

Dr.  Peters.  I should  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Rob-\ck.  May  I interject  there  t lAfvrcitEa 

Y'ou  were  not  here  this  morning.  Senator,  but  (xeneral  McAfee,  the 

Si  r«eon  General  of  the  Army,  spent  some  time  duscussing  the  problem 
th-"^Vrmv  had  of  converting  doctors  into  batlalion  medical  othcers, 
aid  emphasized  the  variety  of  activities  and  experiences  which  such 
niMlical  ofticers  had  to  undergo  before  they  were  a proper  pait  of  the 

ui  it.  , 

I wonder  if  Dr.  Peters  would  comment  on  that.  • 

Senator  Pepper.  I did  not  hear  that,  but  I wniild  imagine  that  their 
duties  related  more  to  administrative  techniques  than  to  practicing 
iiipflicine,  or  furthering  the  science  of  medicine,  or  that  they  were  a 
s.  rt  of  ifublic-health  officer  for  a gron})  of  men.  yon  may  call  it 
tj  lion  medical  officer,  but  they  act  really  in  the  capacaty  of  a public- 
h ‘tilth  service  officer  for  a group  of  soldiers,  instead  of  for  a gioup  o 

Have  you  had  an  opportnnit  y to  hear  the  Army  side  of  that.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  I heard  them  this  morning. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  is  your  comment  on  that  point '( 

Dr.  Peters.  I think  that  the  qiie.^tion  of  the  battalion  medical  officers 
his  alwavs  been  a controversial  one.  I was  nterested  especially  in 
t le  point  of  view  advanced  this  morning  that  medical  training,  atl- 
vinced  medical  training,  was  not  of  much  nnportance  to  tliose  men, 
t lat  they  were  needed  inostlv  to  be  indoctrinaied,  and  that  after  such 
i uloctriiiation,  if  thev  were  experts  and  there  was  a need  tor  an  expert 
f )!•  their  particular  field  there,  they  might  be  taken  in  as  such  but 
1 lost  of  them  were  needed  as  some  kind  of  morale  officers. 

Well  mv  impression  of  that  was  the  lesson  that  came  out  of  tlie  last 
1 ar.  If  vou  do  need  such  morale  officers,  then  I think  that  great  care 
V.  lould  he  e.xercised  to  see  that  you  are  not  sacnhcing  the  most  valuable 
i itellectual  material  vou  have  in  medicine  foi  that  purpose. 

Senator  Pepper.  Iii  other  words  it  would  not  be  an  economy  in  the 
i se  of  the  Nation’s  medical  manpower  resources,  to  make  a battalion 
1 ledical  officer  out  of  an  expert  laboratory  man  or  an  expert  surgeon, 
or  a man  who  is  an  expert  in  some  particular  field  of  medicine  or 

1 lodlClxl  ^ClOllCG*  • 

Dr.  Peters.  Or  even  to  make  them  of  the  most  selected  material 

tliat  could  be  gotten.  . i i j:  ju.. 

Senator  Pepper.  I see  your  point ; in  other  words,  the  ]ob  of  the 

battalion  medical  officer  is  probably  to  look  after  the  general  oyer-all 

l.ealth  of  the  men,  probably  to  set  up  a medical  system  which  will 

]>rovide  that  they  will  have  access  to  some  medical  specialist  further 
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down  the  line,  that  the  main  thing  this  man  has  to  do  is  treatment 
for  prevention  of  disease,  and  so  forth;  but  you  want  to  exercise  cii- 
cumspection  in  the  type  of  men  you  are  taking  in  on  that  assignment, 
or  any  assignment,  and  you  want  to  remember  the  potentialities  of 
men,  as  well  as  what  they  are  already,  in  those  assignments. 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  just  cannot  say  that  because  a man  is 
20  years  old,  that  he  is  going  to  be  taken  in  on  no  other  basis  than 
that,  or  because  he  is  22 — I don’t  know  who  we  will  be  having  in  the 
medical  schools  before  long. 

Senator  Pepper.  Go  ahead.  Doctor,  with  your  statement. 

Dr.  Peters.  If  such  a large  proportion  of  the  practitioners  of  the 
country  are  taken  into  the  Army  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  themselves,  it  will  be  a tragedy  not  only  to  them  but  to 
medicine,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  be 
thrown  back  into  the  melee  of  individualistic  competitiv^e  practice. 

All  these  are  compelling  reasons  why  steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  establish  unfettered  experiments  in  the  practice  of  medicine  along 
exemplary  modern  lines.  This  could  be  best  accomplishecl  by  the 
institution  of  well-balanced  groups  with  integrated  facilities  about 
hospitals  in  industrial  and  rural  communities.  ^ 

Perhaps  this  may  not  be  in  entirely  the  proper  sequence  for  tae 
logical  outcome  of  my  argument,  but  I hope  I will  make  my  point 
clear  before  I am  through. 

Payment  in  these  groups  should  be  by  salary  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  services  given,  and  generous  enough  to  attract  and  retain 

talent. 

As  I said  befo’T,  if  you  are  going  to  ask  a man  to  g(>  into  a new  com- 
munity without  immediately  (^nipping  him  and  seeing  to  his  facili- 
ties and  cooperation  with  specialists,  and  so  forth,  and  if  you  are  not 
going  to  put  him  on  a salary,  but  are  going  to  make  him  risk  every- 
riiing  in  the  private  practice  system,  I do  not  see  why  men  should 
move  and  I do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  tell  them  to. 

Senator  Pepeer.  Well,  now,  you  know  the  \ alparaiso  jirecedent, 

in  Florida,  do  yon  not.  Doctor? 

Dl*  I^ETtRS 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  the  man  who  went  to  that  community  to 
practice,  where  there  was  no  medical  service  available,  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  derived  his  compensation 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  people  paid  for  the  services 
that  he  rendered,  paid  into  the  Public  Health  Service  treasury,  and 
that  money  was  used  for  other  purposes. 

Is  that  something  like  what  you  had  in  mind,  or  did  you  have  111 

mind,  that  thev  would  not  become  commissioned  under  the  Public 
^ * 

Health  Service? 

Dr.  Peters.  I have  in  mind  something  ultimately  that  goes  beyond 


that. 

If  I may  go  on,  I would  like  to  come  back 


to  that  later  and  answer 


your  question. 

Senator  Pepper.  Please  do,  sir. 

Dr.  Peters.  Prepayment  systems  should  be  established  for  those 
who  can  afford  them,  subsidies  for  the  needy.  Philanthro]iy  is  too 
uncertain  an  instrument.  The  best  existing  hospitals,  public  and 
private,  as  well  as  medical  schools,  should  be  utilized  and  strengthened 
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if  and  so  far  as  they  can  be  adapted  to  such  a ]»ro"ram  and  will  meet 
tli^  necessary  standards  for  qualification. 

riie.se  ex()erinients  must  be  instituted  in  a free  sjiirit.  without  in- 
hi  »itory  conditions  aimed  at  the  preservatioii  of  vested  interests. 
E pecially  must  steps  be  taken  tliat  will  |)ermit  the  most  suitable  men 
to  be  made  available  for  them,  refiardle.ss  of  ^(‘(ttiraphical  considera- 
tions, althou<!:h  efforts  sliould  lie  made  to  permit  participation  of  local 
])t  rsonnel  as  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  experiment. 

It  will  require  that  present  barriers  lietween  States  be  broken  down. 
There  can  be  no  projier  objection  to  such  a step  in  this  ci’isis  if  care  lie 
ta  <en  that  standards  of  qualification  are  in  no  instance  lowered. 
M'ans  must  be  found  to  put  an  end  to  the  olistruetive  practices  of 
oi  jfani/.ed  medicine  that  prevent  the  institution  of  such  experiments. 
O It  of  such  exjieriinents  patterns  should  be  found  on  which  more 
extensive  prottrams  can  be  modeled  tliat  will  further  (dliciency  durinjt 
th^  war  and  provide  lietter  ojqiortunities  foi  the  members  of  the 
111  ‘dical  profession  who  are  and  will  be  servinjj:  in  the  armed  forces. 

And  may  I say.  in  these  civilian  ])rojects.  I tliink  that  if  they  are  not 
es  ablished  on  a basis  that  will  be  permanent,  what  are  you  ^'oin^  to 
(h  when  the  war  is  over,  the  Xation  drojis  it>  iruns.  and  the  men  return 
to  comidete  their  education  f What  can  they  do.  and  how  best 
al  lilt  develoi)in<r  their  education? 

Xow.  what  we  should  do  is  to  embark  on  a program  of  medical  serv- 
ici  and  nieilical  education  in  this  time  of  war  that  will  build  u|>  a 
111  ichinery  enlar^in<i;  the  educational  opportunities  of  these  men.  and 
if  w(>  can  net  rid  of  some  of  these  bonies.  and  build  up  real  exjieri-* 
111  'iital  models,  yon  miji'ht  say  under  this  plan,  and  do  it  Avholeheart- 
(“dly.  not  a fee-ifor-service  basis,  or  catch-us-catch-can  basis,  not  just 
bx  askinn  these  men  to  n'(>  to  a certain  place,  but  seeinn  that  we  have 
I'eil  facilities,  real  cooperation,  what  minht  be  termed  a sort  of  base 
hcspital  such  as  they  have  in  the  Army.  I do  not  see  why  that 
ca  mot  be  done,  I do  not  think  that  anybody  would  say  that  is  im- 
])]  ictical,  if  they  studied  it  thoronnhly. 

•^('iiator  Peppkr.  Are  you  ^oiino- to  unfold  that  ]dan  a little  more  in 
de  ail  later.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Pi-rTKiss,  I think  it  will  unfold  itself,  sir. 

The  selection  and  allocation  of  medical  pei  sonnel  should  not  be 
ve  .ted  in  the  military  authorities.  Their  jirimary  responsibility  is  to 
th  ‘ armed  forces;  while  this  pi'oblem  involves  the  civilian  econoniy  as 
wi  11. 

Moreover,  the  Medical  Corjis  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  liave  been  de- 
ve  oped  with  one  highly  specialized  administrative  objective,  out  of 
CO  itact  with  the  <>:eneraj  ])roblenis  of  medicine.  If  authority  is  to  be 
ve  ted  in  a single  person,  this  individual  miut  be  selected  from  those 
with  jiersonal  experience,  not  only  in  medical  care  of  patients,  but  also 
in  educational  and  investigative  pursuits,  and  without  prejudicial 
afl  liations. 

[ believe  he  .should  be  authorized  to  appoint  expert  advisers  drawn 
no:  oiilv  fi'om  the  ranks  of  ]iliysiciaiis.  but  aDo  from  all  ancillary 
sei  vices  required  for  the  pro])er  adininist  ration  of  a healtli  prooraiii. 

Vow.  there  is  only  one  other  tliinir  I would  like  to  say.  and  that  is 
that  the  idea  that  social  experimentation  and  rem  iianization  aimed  to 
iiu  lease  efficiency  should  wait  until  the  war  i~  eialed.  i-  iinnaiiistic  in 
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the  extreme.  Elli-'iency  was  never  so  urgently  needed  as  it  is  in  this 

' ^ S(UiMoTpepper.  Xow,  Doctor,  will  you  sketch,  by  way  of  summary, 

what  these  recommendations  of  yours  were? 

Dr  Peters  Well,  I believe  the  most  important  thing  is  Pi  lia\e  tlie 
authority  so  vesteil  that  it  can  select  men  according  to  their  utilitv. 
and  their  skill.  At  the  present  time  we  ai'e  considering  them  (inlv  in 
relation  to  a system  of  practice  that  has  been  established  man\  \eais 
a<>-o  I do  not  believe  that  we  can  maintain  this  systein  of  practice 
and  get  the  efficieiicv  and  the  number  of  doctors  we  need,  and  under 
the  present  system  I believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  you  will  hud 
such  a disproportionate  number  in  the  Army,  that  \ou  \\ill 
it  creates  an  injustice  so  extreme  that  some  other  form  of  piactirt  vill 

have  to  be  found.  .•  i i . ... 

Under  those  circnmstances,  nothing  could  Ix^  more,  useful  than  cleai- 

cut  exiierinients  in  building  groups  around  hospitals  where  you  caii 
really  attract  men  of  the  highest  caliber  and  have  the  turn-o\ei,  oi 
supn'lv  of  men.  more  or  less  continuous  and  thereby  establish  centers. 
otherVenters  in  other  institutions  which  will  give  an  (ipportunity  of 
further  education  to  those  men  returning  from  the  Army,  and  an 
o])])ortunitv  for  them  to  get  into  the  kind  (if  groups  with  which  tliey 
have  been  associated  in  the  Army,  and  continue  it  afterward 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  suggesting  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
base  ho.spital.  where  they  would  have  trained  staffs,  and  research 
facilities  available,  and  the  latest  knowledge  at  hand  and  that  those 
would  be  the  real  medical  centers  of  the  country,  and  you  might  say 
that  practitioners  would  gravitate  from,  those  places  out  into  the  lesser- 
settled  areas,  spreading  that  knowledge. 

Is  that  the  gist  of  your  proposal.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Peters.  I believe  you  will  find  that  such  centers,  (ir  .some  sy.stem 
«iich  as  that,  will  be  neci'ssary  to  increase  and  to  maintain  efficieiicx  iind 
specialization,  which  will  be  furthered  after  the  war,  and  that  will  be 
necessary  to  mainlaiii  proiier  medical  ciu'e,  no  matter  what  the  Aiinx 
may  take,  with  such  a shortage  of  physicians  in  the  civilian  population. 

Senator  Pepper.  Xow.  Doctor,  I am  only  a layman,  but  1 reca 
that  we  had  some  testimony  here  a few  years  ago  in  respect  to  a lull 
that  I was  trying  to  get  enacted,  which  contemplated  the  appiTqiria- 
tion  of  $3,00(j,0()n  from  the  Federal  Government  Avith  a similar  stun 
beiim  provided  by  the  States  to  set  up  the  nece.^sary  facilities  and 
tiroAude  the  necessary  services  for  a program  that  was  intended  to 
provide  research  in.5ind  services  for  the  correction  and  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  common  cold,  influenza,  and  pnenmonia. 

I recall  that  some  witness  Avho  ti-stified  in  support  of  that  bill  testi- 
fied for  example,  that  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  pneunioma 
if  the  iihysicians  were  able  to  get  a sample  of  the  sputum  in  tune,  and 
cret  that  to  an  adequate  laboratory  and  determine  the  type  of  pneu- 
monia, tben  with  the  modern  drugs  it  would  generally  be  iiossible  to 
^ave  the  life  of  that  patient,  but  the  critical  point  in  the  treiitment  of 
pneumonia  was  in  discovering  the  type  Avith  winch  the  physician  had 

XoAV,  have  these  sulfa  drugs  eliminated  the  nece^slty  for  knowing 
the  type  of  piieumoiiia,  for  example? 
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1)  . rpTERs.  No;  I think  yon  hnd  bptter  still  iviunv : this  does  not 
alwi  vs  applv,  of  course. 

S'  iiator  Pepper.  The  point  is.  the  lahorator;\  facilities  were  the 
es.se  itial  nmi;  that  is.  adequate  treatment  required  the  clinical  and 
lah<  ratovy  facilities. 

Ilf.  Pcters.  It  is  also  an  essential  need  t(>  see  that  the  sulfa  drujis 
are  jjiveii  in  aileqiiate  aiuoiints.  and  not  too  iniich,  which  niijiht  not 
a useful  ]iiir}iose.  We  also  need  a liroader  educational  |)olicy. 

. and  a continuation  of  the  education  of  the  men  in  tliese  communities. 
Aside  from  that  I hope  that  witliin  10  years  the  sidfo  drujis  will  he 
dat<  d. 

S Miator  Pepper.  Will  he  what  ? 

T r.  Peters.  Will  Ik'  dated,  as  everytliinji  else  in  medicine  is. 

V'e  hope  to  have  the  medical  profession  so  organized  and  have  the 
ceniers  so  jiroiiped  that  the  medical  men  may  be  continually  comiiifr 
in  and  learning  the  new  techniques  and  new  ]iraclices.. 

Smator  Pepper.  Now.  do  you  not  think  there  ire  enoujih  hospitals 
of  that  character,  throughout  the  country,  to  meet  the  current  needs 
of  t lie  conntrv.  do  vou  ? 

r r.  Peitrs.  No,  sir. 

Smator  Pepper.  Have  you  any  figure  that  you  could  siur^est,  or 
any  ratio  or  relativity  tliat  you’ could  mention  that  Avonld  indicate 
the  rletiree  of  inadequacy? 

I r.  Peters.  It  is  not  only  the  need  of  hospital  facilities,  but  clinical 
fac  lities;  but  if  you  do  not  have  the  pro]'«er  correlation,  just  Inave  a 
ha]  hazard  system  of  ^ivinji  medical  service,  it  cannot  function  in  any 
sue  1 .sense  as  I have  outlined  here.  That  is  why  I am  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  this  should  not  be  done  at  large,  but  with  well-controlled 
exp  ■'riments,  and  out  of  each  one  you  should  learn  enough  to  start 
another  experiment. 

1 ou  will  have  to  find  some  way  of  solving  the  question,  both  during 
the  war  and  after  the  war. 

Senator  Pepper.  Your  thought  was  that  you  wiaild  take  a commu- 
nit''  where  there  was  inadequate  medical- 

i 'r.  Peters.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  With  inadequate  hospitalization  facilities? 

I T.  Peters.  No;  I do  not  say  that,  although,  of  course,  you  will  have 
to  ( o something  there. 

ou  might  just  as  well  begin  by  strengthening  some  of  the  existing 
hos  utals  and  educational  institutions  because  you  want  model  experi- 
ments and  these  other  things  have  got  to  be  more  or  less  haphazard. 

^'enator  Pepper.  Were  you  thinking  of  using  the  existing  centers 
ami  adding  to  them,  is  that  it? 

I *r.  Peters.  They  may  be  used.  It  M’ill  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
e.sti  blish  medical  facilities  in  growing  rural  communities,  and  you 
might  as  well  establish  these  medical  centers  in  places  like  that,  but 
wit  I adequate  means  to  support  experimentation. 

Senator  Pepper.  Was  it  your  idea  that  there  would  be  some  national 
pla  1 or  national  survey  of  the  facilities  that  are  available,  and  as  to  the 
ade  -]uacy  of  those  facilities,  and  then  there  might  be  a program  of  try- 
ing to  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  in  those  areas  where  they  now 
do  lot  have  such  ? 

I »r.  Peters.  I think  you  have  got  to  do  this : I think  you  have  got  to 
get  some  group  that  will  assist  in  this  experimentation  in  proper  mod- 
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ern  medicine  and  use  extreme  care  in  the  selection  of  the  individuals, 
both  as  to  the  men  them.selves  and  their  utilization — both  must  be  in- 
vestigated, and  you  must  also  have  some  dis])ositiou  of  the  ])ro|)urtion 
to  be  taken  intc7the  military  service  and  must  be  given  the  assurance 
that  these  men  are  also  being  used  in  the  most  useful  \Na\.  in  tlie 

s^rvico. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  are  you  juejiared  to  say  that,  in  loui  opin- 
ion, the  people  of  the  United  States,  taking  them  collectively,  are  not 
receiving  the  medical  service,  including  iirofessional  service  and  tacil- 

ities.  that  thev  are  entitled  to,  or  ought  to  have  ? 

Dr.  Peters’.  I know  that  they  are  not  getting  the  la>st  that  could  i>e 

O’!  veil. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  the  masses  of  the  peojile  are  not 
now  o-ettiiiff  the  benefit  of  the  best  that  science  has  ])rodiiced  in  medi- 

cine  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  No. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  full  science  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  the  masses 

of  the  American  people? 

Di*  X^ktkrs  ^ o 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  as  to  the  shortage:  In  your  o])inion.  if  you 
had  to  make  a choice,  is  the  shortage  attributable  more  to  the  lack 

of  doctors  or  to  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities  ? i i i 

Dr.  Peters.  I think  it  is  jirobably  due  to  the  .system  under  whicli 
medicine  is  dispensed— that  medicine  is  too  complicated  today  to  be 
handed  out  on  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  handed  mit  and  is  being 
handed  out  at  the  present  time.  It  is  extremely  inefficient. 

I do  think  that  we  will  have  to  erect  more  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  with  correlated  groups. 

Now,  I would  like  to  turn  back  to  something  you  said  a minute  or 
two  ago  about  the  American  people  being  entitled  to  anything.  I 
think  that  we  ,«hould  get  away  from  talking  of  these  things  as  rights, 
to  talking  of  them  as  advantages,  from  a positive  point  of  view. 

We  should  consider  that  it  is  probably  as  economiailly  sound  to  see 
that  health  is  preserved,  just  as  inucli  as  possible,  as  it  is  to  use  correc- 
tive medicine  after  a person  is  sick. 

Senator  Pei  per.  That  is  not  a waste  of  money,  hut  is  an  investment 

tliGr6, 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes;  people  can  argue  whether  it  is  a right  or  not,  but 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  its  being  a positive  measure 

to  give  relief. 

Senator  Pepper.  When  some  people  speak  of  economy  being  prac- 
ticed, if  the  withholding  of  money  for  providing  medical  accommoda- 
tion is  involved,  what  you  mean  by  this  is  simply  the  economy  of 

dollars,  or  lives,  and  time,  and  strength. 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes;  and  ultimately  lives  and  times  and  strength  prob- 
ably amount  to  dollars,  if  you  want  to  have  the  thing  that  way. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  now,  Avhat  Avould  you  consider.  Doctor,  to 
be  an  adequate  health  center  for  an  industrial  area,  for  example  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  Well,  that  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  answer,  unless 

you  have  some  idea  as  to  size.  i i • i 

Offhand,  I should  say,  in  general,  there  should  be  a hospital  with 

integrated  facilities,  with  a staff  that  can  handle  all  types  of  medical 

cases  or  conditions  that  are  likely  to  be  met. 
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liave  the  necessary  [>liysical  facilities  and  some  kind 
()1  inteu'ratin^  oi’j^anization  so  tliat  those  men  can  be  used  to  the 
gieatest  possible  advantage. 

Senator  I^kppfh.  1 am  not  snre  that  I nnderstand  exactly  what  you 
m ‘an  when  you  speak  of  “intej^rated." 

I was  thinking'  of  a hospital  with  a stalf,  coni[detely  ecpiipped.  Are 
y<  u thinking  of  sometliing  more  than  that  ( 

Dr.  Petkks.  Yes,  sir;  1 am.  I am  thinking,  lather,  of  the  kind  of 
.s\  stein  that  prevailed  in  a few  hospitals  and  still  [irevails  in  a few 
luspitals  and  medical  .schools  in  which  the  sfalF  is  much  closer  knit. 
I ilo  not  believe  that  you  can  afford,  if  you  ai'e  going  to  reduce  the 
111  mber  of  doctors,  or  try  to  iiu|)rove  the  elliciency  of  care,  to  run  it 
01  the  old  basis  of  fee  for  payment  of  services. 

There  should  not  be  competition  between  mm  of  different  expert- 
lu  ss. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  it  your  idea  now  that  the  doctors,  or  the  medi- 
cal {leople  who  would  render  the  medical  services  would  be  placed 
u{  on  a salary  basis ^ 

Dr.  Petcks.  1 believe  that,  would  be  the  only  way  to  projierly  in- 
tegrate them  and  have  an  integrated  .system  and  I do  not  see  why  a 
miulical  man.  any  more  than  a civilian,  should  be  abashed  or  ashained 
at  the  idea  of  being  on  a salary. 

Perhajis  I am  prejudiced  because  1 am  on  a salary.  Peojile  in 
ot  ler  walks  of  life  are  not  ashamed  to  work  on  a salary  basis  and  1 
di:  not  think  that  detracts  necessarily  from  individual  habits  or  per- 
sp'ctive. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  draw  your  analogy  from  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  research,  for  exanpile.  by  men  who  are  on  a salary,  or 
w(  men  who  are  on  a salary,  and  the  responsible  character  of  that 
reiearch  and  experimental  work? 

Dr.  Peters.  That  is  not  only  confined  to  research  but  I should  say 
tint  if  being  on  a salary  does  detract  from  any  dignity  and  liberty, 
that  oiir  Xation  as  a whole  has  been  going  forward  on  the  wrong 
ba  -is  and  we  must  consider  ourselves  in  the  lower  order  of  beings. 

Senator  Pepper.  I meant  to  ask  whether  you  had  observed  that  be- 
ing on  a Salary  basis  eithei'  destroyed  the  initiative  or  so  affected  the 
UK  rale  of  the  })eople  engaged  in  rendering  medical  service,  re.search, 
an  1 so  forth,  that  you  thought  it  was  undesirable  in  principle. 

- )r.  Peters.  I was  once  asked  that  fpiestion  before  a meeting  of  the 
8ti  re  medical  society,  and  I had  to  answer  and  say  that  unfortunatelv 
I yas  prejudiced  and  there  were  two  other  memliers  who  got  up  anil 

were  on  a salary  and  that  tliey  couhl 
not  really  answer  the  (piestion  for  that  reason,  and  I remember  that 
oni  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  State  medical  society  and  the 
otl  er  was  the  liead  of  one  of  the  best  sanitariums  in  the  State — tuber- 
cul  )sis  sanitariums  and  probably  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  in 
the  State,  and  no  one  questioned  that  they  were  doing  their  full  duty. 

1 f it  were  tnie  that  being  on  a salary  reduced  a man’s  efficiency,  in- 
itii  tive,  or  willingness  to  work,  then  we  are  folloM’ing  a verv  wromi" 
principle  thron.ghout  almost  all  walks  of  life  in  America. 

Senator  Pepper.  here  so  many  people  are  engaged  for  a calen- 
daiical  time. 

Dr.  Peters.  I think  it  would  be  an  act  of  almost  madness  foi-  any- 
oiu  to  say  that  you  could  not  get  the  best  work  from  ])eople  on' a 
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salary  basis,  particularly  I am  snre  that  you  could  not  say  that  in 
Washington  and  get  away  with  it. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  know  of  any  hospitals  in  the  country 
where  the  personnel  is  principally  upon  a salary  basis,  or  on  a part- 
salary  basis.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Peti:rs.  My  depaitment  is. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  you  render  medical  service  to  the  public? 

Dr.  Peters.  We  take  care  of  all  kinds  of  j^eople  in  our  dispensary, 
we  have  the  hospital  ward,  we  have  jirivate  patients,  semiprivate 
patients,  we  have  an  out-patient  department,  and  I think  my  men 
woi-k  reasonably  hard — I hope  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  Take  the  Mayo  Clinic,  for  example,  at  Rochester, 
do  you  know  how  the  staff  there  is  compensated? 

Dr.  Peters.  By  salary. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  by  salary,  or  most  by  salary,  or  what? 

Dr.  Peters.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  say  “all”. 

Senator  Pepper.  I do  not  mean  all,  but  generally  s}>eaking.  that 
is  the  situation  there? 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  about- Johns  Hopkins,  for  exanqile? 

Dr.  Peters.  To  a lesser  extent ; there  is  a large  group  there,  most 
of  the  medical  schools  had  to  compromise  Avith  the  full-time  systein. 

I would  like  to  say  it  was  because  the  last  war  shook  medicine  .so.  in 
its  finances,  that  those  changes  were  made  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  are  some  of  the  outstanding  hospitals  in 
this  country,  according  to  medical  standards,  that  you  might  want 
to  comment  on  as  being  outstanding? 

Dr.  Peters.  Outstanding? 

Senator  Pepper.  4Vhat  are  some  of  tb.e  outstanding  hospitals  of 
the  country;  I am  just  trying  to  get  an  ojiinion  as  to  where  they 
are.  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  operate. 

Dr.  Peters.  You  might  say  the  Pre.sbyterian  iMedical  Center,  there 
are  three  big  hospitals  in  Boston,  the'  Massachusetts  General,  and 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

Senator  Pepper  (interposing).  MTiere  is  that ? 

Dr.  Peters.  In  Boston;  and  to  a certain  extent,  at  least  certain 
of  the  hospitals,  some  of  the  units  of  the  Citv_  Hospital  u])  there, 
especially  Thorndyke  unit:  and  also  Johns  Hopkins 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  what  part  of  the  medical  personnel  in  those 

hospitals  is  on  a salary,  on  full  time  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  In  a teaching  hospital,  in  the  best  medical  .sc-hools  they 

are  practically  all. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  I have  had  some  personal  experience  with 
the  hospitals  here,  Walter  Reed  Hospital  and  the  Naval  Hospital— 
of  course,  Walter  Reed  is  the  Army  service  hospital  and  the  Naval 
Hospital  speaks  for  itself— and  all  their  personnel  there  are  service 
personnel,  full  time  and  regularly  comjAensated ; is  that  not  correct  ? 

Dl'  I^ETERS  S1I*» 

Senator  Pepper.’ And  in  the  profession,  the  work  they  do  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  up  to  the  noi’inal  professional  standards  of  excel- 
lency, is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  I should  say  .so. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  you  have  any  comment  to  make  upon  tbe 
suggestion  that  was  made  the  other  day  by  Dr.  Isincup,  who  said  that 
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' fhunjrht,  in  tile  tirst  place,  that  while  there  were  not  adequate 
ispital  tacilitie.s — and  I am  sure  he  meant  complete  facilities — nor 
le([uate  stalls  inir  aileqnate  facilities,  he  thought  that  the  matter 
f*ettinir  those  facilities  to  the  public  should  he  m.et  by  a very  broad 
stem  of  hospital  insurance  winch  mij^ht  even  be  compulsory  and 
at  those  who  then  were  able  to  ]iay  mi^ht  pay  in  aflvance,  and  for 
ose  who  were  not  able  to  [lay  remuneration  would  be  jn-ovided  for 
' some  {mblic  authority,  but  it  should  be  by  one  of  those  methods,  and 
ere  should  lie  a practically  complete  covera”;e  of  the  population  so 
at  they  would  not  then  be  held  back  by  the  question  of  money;  they 
>uld  liaye  access  to  adequate  hospitalization  and  facilities,  accord- 
U'  to  their  iieeds,  and  tlum  he  thought  that  the  matter  of  professional 
IP — that  is.  services  of  a physician  or  doctor — might  be  met  by  the 
tient.  by  some  sort  of  a public  body  or  independent  agency  cata- 
iring and  classifying  the  various  patients  according  to  their  ability 
pay  and  their  relative  pay  scale,  and  then  the  doctor  would  be  com- 
nsated  on  a regular  system  of  fees.  If  the  patient  was  able  to  ])ay 
fee.  he  would  pay  so  much,  and  if  he  were  not  able  to  pay  the  full 
e,  he  would  pay  perhaps  only  half  of  the  fee  and  if  he  was  not  able 
lyiy  anything  at  all,  he  would  not.  . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  doctors,  he  thought  that  would  be 
eferable  to  a system  whereby  the  patient  should  have  no  choice  in 
s doctor. 

Have  you  any  comm.ents  to  make  upon  those  -iuggestions? 

I)r.  Peters.  I do  not  know  that  you  could  or  should  deprive  the 
tient  of  his  choice  entirely,  but  I should  say  tliat  if  you  could  assure 
m of  good  service  with  an  organization  that  would  be  really  more 
iportant. 

I am  interested  in  my  system,  because  within  the  limits  of  my  own 
nic  the  patients  may  choose  anyone  they  please,  but  it  does  not 
itter  very  much  liecause  the  main  thing  is  that  they  know  that  some- 
e from  our  organization  is  going  to  see  them  and  they  know  that 
timately  they  have  a choice  of  everyone  in  the  organization  if  neces- 
ry,  or  if  they  .so  desire. 

.Senator  Pepper.  They  have  a choice,  then,  as  between  institutions, 
the  first  place — they  do  not  have  to  come  to  your  institution  unless 
ey  want  to;  then  they  have  a certain  choice  w thin  the  institution  as 
the  doctor  or  physician,  but  they  are  sure  of  one  thing — that  by 
ing  there  they  will  be  assured  of  competent  medical  service;  is  that 
l correct  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  lYell  now.  Doctor,  is  it  youi  idea  that  the  expen.se 
providing  these  hospitals — these  facilities  and  this  medical  .service — 
ould  be  borne  by  some  system  of  insurance,  or  should  be  provided 
r ()ut  of  the  Puldic  Treasury,  and  these  sei  vices  should  be  made 
a liable  to  every  citizen  according  to  his  and  her  needs? 

Dr.  Peters.  I think  that,  as  a matter  of  .strict  economy,  it  will 
obably  be  necessary,  because  they  have  certain  habits  of  thought, 
d they  will  have  to  start  on  an  insurance  basis,  but  you  cannot 
ssibly  convince  yourself,  under  any  circumstances,  that  an  in- 
rance  principle  is  applicable  to  all" people  of  the  United  States 
less  you  immediately  effect  economic  reform  of  snch  a terrific 
ture  that  it  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  at  this  moment. 
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You  will  have  to  continue  along  with  some  form  of  subsidy,  and 
a certain  percent  or  proportion  of  our  population  will  ha\e  to  lie 

on  a subsidy. 

Beyond  that,  -what  the  country  will  think  20  years  from  now  about 

liavnng  a dual  system  like  that,  I do  not  know. 

Senator  Pepper.  Your  idea  is  that  the  facilities  might  be  pro- 
vided out  of  public  funds,  and  those  able  to  [lay  for  the  facilities 
and  the  services  would  pay  for  them,  and  those  not  able  to  pay, 
be  allowed  these  facilities  without  charge;  in  other  words,  paying 
only  when  they  w’ere  able  to  pay. 

Dr.  Peters.  There  will  have  to  be  some  system  like  that  worked 
out,  because  I know  at  the  ])resent  time,  under  the  system  lhai  exists 
today,  physicians  cannot  possibly  atiord  to  give  their  service  and  make 
it  exemplary  without  any  charge. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well'  I know  I have  lived  a good  jiortion  of  my 
life  in  towns  where  there  were  no  hospitals  at  all;  that  is,  in  my 
young  life,  where  the  nearest  hospital  was  35  or  40  miles  away  and 
liad  to  be  reached  through  the  patient  riding  in  a hearse  of  the  vil- 
lage undertaker,  or  bumping  over  the  rough  roads  in  a Ford  car. 
and  there  are  still  a lot  of  places  like  that,  where  the  situation  is 
no  better,  are  there  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  in  remote  spots. 

I would  like  to  -say  one  more  thing;  the  public  has  to  learn  that 
a hospital  does  not  necessarily  mean  just  a place  with  beds. 

I tbink  that  within  limits^  hospital  insurance  has  created  a new 
evil,  that  of  putting  people  to  bed  because  through  their  insurance, 
they  can  utilize  a hospital;  whereas  they  could  have  done  the  same 
thing  at  home,  and  had  out-patient  treatment,  just  as  effectively  and 
gotten  as  much  relief. 

They  should  realize  that  a hos]utal  is  not  a place  limited  to  bed 
space.'that  it  is  in  reality  an  organization  that  contains  facilities, 
and  that  beds  are  only  one  of  the  many  facilities  that  it  does  contain. 

Senator  Pepper.  I am  glad  you  emphasized  that,  because  that  is 
not  the  only  thing  we  should  have  in  mind,  when  we  have  access 
to  a hospital.  I had  in  mind,  that  ^yith  all  the  facilities,  it  included 
technical  personnel  and  persons  to  dispense  medical  service  but  when 
you  said  “bed’'  that  leads  me  to  the  further  though  that  the  hos- 
pital should  not  be  classified,  just  as  a place  containing  beds,  but  as 
a center  of  medical  treatment,  is  that  your  suggestion? 

Dr.  Peters.  Very  much  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  what  about  rural  areas?  ould  you  have 
hospitals  located  at  strategic  i)laces,  or  central  locations  and  rural 
areas  for  availabilit  y ? 

Dr.  Peters.  I do  n'ot  think  you  would  be  any  better  off  by  trying  to 
build  hospitals  in  remote,  sparsely  settled  communities  than  you  are 
if  von  take  one  medical  officer  to  every  145  peojile.  I hey  cannot  get 
the  practice.  I think  means  should  be  found  of  taking  care  of  tho.^e 
areas,  primarily  through  a central  location;  but  facilities  should  be 
made  accessible.  If  they  are  not  you  will  not  get  the  best  of  practice, 
you  will  not  have  the  proper  jiersonnel  to  man  the  hospitals,  because 
phy.sicians  do  not  like  to  go  where  there  is  no  need  for  their  services, 
where  they  might  be  overstaffed  through  a lack  of  population.  It 
does  not  do  to  have  men  with  nothing  much  to  do. 
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Senator  PF.prrR.  Your  idea  would  be  that  tliere  l>e  facilities  that 
Avo  dd  he  adequate  for  emei  <i:ency  first  aid.  and  the  like,  and  maybe 
a general  practitionei-,  not  too  many,  because  then  they  Avould  not  he 
emi)loyed.  hut  that  the  real  medical  worker,  that  is.  the  sur^au-y  Avorkei- 
and  the  thinfr-s  that  reciuire  a jrreater  skill  and  facility,  they  should  U* 
located  in  such  institutions  that  you  like  to  think  of  as  base  hospitals 
Avhere  })eople  would  haA’e  acce.ss  to  tliem  by  some  means  of  transporta- 
tio  E 

] )r.  Peters.  I believe  you  Avill  haA-e  to  conteinpiate  somethiufi  of  that 
kii  d in  the  future. 

Another  tiling,  Ave  ou^ht  not  to  lea  at  a ipoor  doctor  or  ])ractitioner 
oui  in  the  rural  section  for  too  lon^  a jau'iod  of  time,  but  should  transfer 
hii  1 into  the  urban  centers  for  further  ti’ainin<r. 

'diere  are  precedents  for  that,  .von  know,  in  tlie  sei’vices  in  foreifrn 
cm  ntries. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  also  sugjxest  that  a docroi'  should  be  kej)t  in 
toi  eh  Avith  hospitals  Avhere  there  is  study  and  rc'earch  facility  so  that 
he  can  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  knoAvledjie  and  continue  his  studies? 

] )r.  Peters.  I Avant  him  to  be  something-  mo)‘e  than  just  a ])oor 

fienator  Pepi>er.  Something  more  than  just  a comforter  ? 

])r.  Peters.  Yes;  or  a morale  officer. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well.  Doctor.  Ave  are  facinji'  an  emergency  noAv  that 
Avi  1 brin<x  out  some  startlin<i  deA'elopments.  I hare  no  (lonbt. 

Senator  Millikin.  do  you  have  any  questions? 

f Senator  Millikin.  No,  thank  you. 

}•  enator  Pepper.  And  durinir  this  emeriiencv.  there  seems  to  be  a lot 
of  leople  thinking  that  the  rendition  of  additional  medical  !<ervice  is 
not  one  of  the  needs  that  must  be  immediately  [irovided  ? 

Do  vou  a«rree  Avith  that? 

Dr.  Peters.  I think  additional  service  should  be  ]U'ovided.  and  at 


om  e. 


Senator  Pepper.  For  example,  it  Avas  said  that  290  hospitals  A\ere 
rec  immended  by  Dr.  Parran  to  be  provided  in  the  areas  to  which  Avar 
Avo  -kers  had  come,  some  5,000,000  had  been  moA  ed  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  I think  the  President  ajiproved  218,  and  51 
are  under  construction  and  2 haA’e  been  built. 


?'oAv,  that — does  that  indicate  that  a rendition  of  additional  medical 
cai  3 and  service  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  necessities 
in  t lie  progre.^s  of  the  war  effort  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  Well,  it  is  a motion  in  the  right  direction,  but  I do  not 
bel  eve  that  building  alone  is  going  to  suffice,  unless  you  find  some  neAv 
meins  of  seeing  that  you  can  get  the  best  personnel  there,  and  that 
yoi  can  give  it  the  proper  opportunity  to  function  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  Avords,  the  system  il.self  has  to  lie  altered 
to  i ccomplish  the  ends  you  envisage? 

I>r.  Peters.  I belieiT  so,  and  particularly  if  yon  are  reihicing  the 
mil  iber  of  available  medical  men,  you  have  then  to  set  up  some  ma- 
chi  lery  that  Avill  increa.se  their  efficiency  and  also.  I say — and  I do  not 
want  to  forget  it  for  a moment,  nor  do  I want  anyone  else  to  forget 
it—  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  Avhich  I can  see  that  you  Avill  be  able  to 
abs  irb  the  men  coming  back  after  the  Avar,  and  give  them  the  oppor- 
tun  ty  that  they  de.serve. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  are  thinking  of  eA’ery  medical  man  being 
takm  out  of  a key  place  being  in  the  same  position  as  in  a factory. 
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The  position  it  w<.uld  be  nlace.l  in  if  kevnien  were  taken  out.  In  'ither 
worlls,  it  would  impair  that  factory’s  ability  to  turn  out  efficiently  the 

iiroduct  it  Avas  siqiposed  to  turn  out.  i i i 

Dr.  Petuis.  'Fhat  is  part : also,  if  you  took  your  factory  and  tofil 

these  people  that  they  could  all  go  scramble  for  a job  at  the  prestmt 
time,  vou  would  be  in  a bad  position,  because  there  would  be  a job 
without  any  security  attached  to  it.  and  you  certainly  could  not  get 
men  of  high  caliber  in  such  an  institution. 

'I'hat  is  whv  the  svstem  has  to  be  changed.  . , , 

Senator  Pepper.  And  you  say  that  to  maintain  the  highest  standards 

of  medical  service,  we  liave  got  to  see  to  it  that  ihest^  completetl  units 

exist  all  oA-er  the  country  ? , i i i . .. 

Dr.  Peters.  1 think  you  have  to  Iuiat  units  of  that  kind,  and  use 

each  one  as  a model  for  the  next  one  to  be  constructed. 

Frankly.  I cannot  [mil  the  answers  to  all  of  the  ([uestions  entirelv 
out  of  niv  head;  I am  thinking  in  general  directions,  and  knoAV  wliicli 
way  Ave  shoiihl  turn;  also  1 know  there  are  certain  precedents  tliat  we 

should  folloAv  as  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  are  some  of  the  jirecedents? 

Dr  Peters  There  are  several  institutions  that  I have  gone  oyer 
and  liave  talke.l  with  their  staff,  which  have  developed  a considerable 
i-eputation  for  giving  the  kind  of  service  the  country  did  not  liave 

before,  and  thev  have  become  motlels. 

We  do  not  tliink— in  our  medical  schools  and  colleges  toihiA—ot 
reA-ertin.r  to  the  old  stavle  of  teaching  and  jiracticing  medicine.  U e 
should  Avork  at  a coo[)erative  system  of  some  sort,  wiili  a subsidized 
system  of  some  sort  which  would  support  these  institutions  ami  furtlier 
the  training—you  have  to  find  some  Avay  of  paying  lor  the  care  of 

those  iiatients  Avhich  are  getting  the  service,  you  knoA\'. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now.  you  saicl  the  educational  institutions  Avere 

not  trying  to  train  [iract it ioners  of  medicine;  Avas  that  it  _? 

Dr.'PETERS.  It  is  doing  a very  paradoxical  thing.  ()t  course,  it  is 
tryiim  to  train  jiractitioners  of  medicine,  but  it  is  teaching  them  tlie 
kind  of  medicine  that  they  are  not  alloAved  to  jiractice,  as  soon  as  tliey 

are  thrown  out  into  the  communities.  • i ..  . 

They  go  out  and  hang  up  their  shingle,  and  stsu't  out  Avitlioiit  any 

facilities  for  cooperation,  hospital  service,  aiid  so  forth. 

Senator  Pepper.  From  your  knoAV ledge  of  that  situation.  Avoukl  you 
give  us  enough  details  so  that  the  layman  Avould  understand  Avhat  you 

are  saving.  Doctor  ? , 

Di-.’Peters.  I mean  this:  That  young  medical  men  come  to  us;  thej 

are  tiimdit  to  Avork  with  all  the  facilities  of  hos})itals,  all  they  can 
command  or  want,  and  can  call  on  the  facilities  of  speciali.sts  at  any 
time  and  they  work  right  next  to  these  men.  and  can  go  from  specialist 
to  specialist,'  and  can  talk  and  can  confer  one  Avith  another,  and 

iierhajis  do  investigative  AVork.  i i 

Then  they  are  thrown  out.  and.  as  I say,  they  hang  up  their  sliingle 

and  sit  down  and  Avait  for  the  patient  to  come  in 

They  have  then  ceased  to  liav’e  any  hospital  facilities,  ihey  dp  not 
have  access  to  any  patients  unless  some  come  in,  or  else  they  get  in  on 
the  free  clinicarwork.  And  Avhen  they  do  that,  they  do  not  have 
time  to  take  in  patients  to  support  themselves,  and  conversely,  it  they 
take  in  patients  to  support  themselves,  they  then  do  not  have  time  tor 
the  free  clinical  Avork  to  further  their  education. 
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4 ;iere  is  no  way  of  conrinuovis  jrrowtli. 

N 3W,  that  is  not  true  of  an  engineer. 

S ‘iiator  Pepper.  I see  what  you  niean  tliere — tliere  is  no  access  to 
faci  .ities  alforded  them,  and  as  to  tliat  contimun  ^ growth,  that  stops 
thei  1 perhaps,  whereas  an  engineer  gets  into  an  organization  where 
he  cm  see  and  learn  and  grow  if  lie  has  the  capac  ty.  whereas  in  medi- 
cine, he  maintains  what  you  might  call  a status  quo.  without  the 
faci  ities  for  advancing  himself  any  further. 

In  other  words,  to  jnactice  medicine  effectively  now.  you  have  to 
hav  > access  to  certain  things  with  which  the  technique  is  carried  on  in 
lab(  ratories,  and  to  other  experts,  and  to  facilitii-s.  and  the  like. 

Lr.  Peter.s.  Yes,  sir. 

8 “iiator  Pepper.  And  those  have  to  be  provided  to  make,  or  give  the 
mec  ical  man  who  is  being  trained,  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
effic  ent  use  of  his  knowleilge  and  skill  ? 

Pr.  Pf.ters.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  grow. 

Smator  Pepper.  Grow? 

L r.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

8 ‘Iiator  Pepper.  Well,  now.  talking  of  the  men  who  have  been 
tak(  n from  medical  service  in  the  armed  forces  or  armed  services. 
Doctor,  has  any  policy  that  seems  to  undertake  to  foster  those  things 
you  are  talking  about,  or  to  contemplate  that  thing,  those  principles, 
beet  followed,  as  you  observed  them  ? 

Er.  Peters.  I do  not  think  so  in  the  general  service. 

I find  myself  in  a difficult  position  here,  as  1 think  everyone  <loes  in 
judging  the  .situation.  I have  been  keeping  veiy  close  track  of  the 
mei  who  have  left  me,  and  I know  where  they  have  gone,  but  we 
can  lot  penetrate  the  veil  that  lies  over  the  disposition  of  the  men  at 
lar^e,  or  the  ultimate  reasons  for  that  dispo.'^ition. 

8 ‘Iiator  Pepper.  That  leads  us — supposing  a doctor  had  an  educa- 
tion. a specialized  education,  when  he  was  in  your  organization  and 
he  \ as  called  by  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  he  goes  to 
the  Army,  we  will  say — do  they  generally  put  him  to  performing  the 
sani'  function  in  some  military  hospital? 

Dr.  Peters.  If  he  is  old  enough  that  is  likely  io  liappen. 

8 “Iiator  Pepper.  By  ‘‘old  enough,”  you  mean  what  age,  generally? 

Dr.  Peters.  I mean,  if  he  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  he  can  get 
at  It  ast  a captaincy — I do  not  think  they  are  being  thoroughly  differ- 
enti  ited  and  selected  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  they  have  a definite 
nee(  for — I have  not  seen  signs  of  a definite  jtolicy  of  assignment 
slid  as  you  suggest,  but  it  seems  that  they  take  the  younger  meiij  as 
I st  ited  before,  and  they  bring  them  in  to  become  battalion  medical 
offiews,  when  I think  that  quality  should  be  recognized  and  put  to 
wor  c at  whatever  level  is  required. 

F 'ankly,  though,  I speak  only  from  observation  of  a small  group. 

S' ‘Iiator  Pepper.  That  goes  to  the  question  of  organization  of  the 
arm  ‘d  medical  service,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  Pardon  me? 

S'  liator  Pepper.  I said,  I would  assume  that  the  problem  is  essen- 
tially’ the  same  as  it  is  in  civilian  life,  except  they  would  have  to  work 
und  ‘r  a little  different  condition  and  thev  might  have  more  cases  of 
a certain  kind,  more  wounds,  we  will  say,  more,  surgery  cases  than 
you  have  in  general  practice.  There  again  is  a problem  of  having 
ade(  uate  facilities  and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  render 
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the  most  effective  medical  service,  tlie  man  inducted  into  the  Army 
must  have  complete  facilities  and  cooperation.  Just  like  the  general 
practitioner,  he  is  not  any  better  qualified  to  do  his  be.st  work  in  the 
Army  if  he  is  disassociated  Avith  the  facilities  that  you  describe; 
he  is  no  more  able  to  do  good  Avork  one  place  than  the  other,  is  de- 
prived of  facilities  and  so  forth ; is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Peti;rs.  I think  there  is  another  thing— I do  not  think  the 
present  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  just  as  it  stands,  is  in 
the  A’ei'v  best  position  to  judge  the  quality  among  those  jicople.  1 
think  they  are  chiefly  aiming  to  consider  merely  the  existing  prac- 
titioners, using  the  system,  and  that  they  relegate  the  internes  and 
.such  men  in  the  younger  group  as  belonging  just  to  a class.  That  is 
the  easiest  Avay  to  handle  it,  and  that  is  Avhy  I say  there  must  be  some 
one  Avho  has  an  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  education  and  develop- 
ment of  science. 

We  cannot  let,  and  cannot  afford  to  let  the  old  men,  like  myself,  be 
left  at  home  to  do  this.  These  youngsters  Avho  are  the  ones  who 
really  do  the  Avork,  can  go  out  and  find  some  means  to  continue 
and  to  carry  forAA’ard  Avhen  perhaps  Ave  older  felloAvs  AA’ould  be  stumped, 
and  that  is  AA’hat  is  making  medicine. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  Avhat  are  the  Eurojiean  systems  of  render- 
ing medical  seiwice  and  making  it  aA’ailable  to  their  people,  generally 
speaking  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  I do  not  knoAv,  speaking  generally,  excejit  to  say  tliat 
most  of  them  have  recognized  tlie  public  re.sponsibility  and  nece.ssity 
for  planning  some  system  of  that  kind.  I think  all  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  old  concept  of  medicine  have  been  recognized  as  being  obsolete 
and  are  being  pushed  to  the  back. 

The  old  idea  that  a doctor  Avas  a buggy,  a black  bag,  and  a horse, 
and  that  Avas  all  that  was  needed;  that  has  gone  by  the  board  long 
ago. 

For  instance,  in  England,  the  medical  association  has  looked 
faAmrably  upon  and  fostered  AA’hat  might  be  .said  to  be  pane!  insurance, 
but  on  that  subject,  I should  think  there  Avould  be  others  more  com- 
petent to  talk  than  I. 

In  foreign  countries,  broadly  speaking,  they  try  to  make  the  medical 
services  available  along  someAvhat  the  lines  that  I have  been  speaking 
of  and  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  population  in  general  to  include 
.something  more  than  the  office  of  a practitioner,  and  also  there  seems 
to  be  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  other  features  that  I liave  referred 
to,  and  recognizing  a shortage  in  the  medical  personnel,  they  have 
centralized  their  services. 

They  haAe  not  been  able  to  act  as  far  as  they  Avould  like  to,  but 
they  have  plans  for  after  the  Avar,  and  I belieA^e  Ave  are  in  a position 
to  profit  by  everything  that  they  have  done  and  start  a little  ahead 
of  them. 

But,  generally,  I believe  that  we  are  starting  somewhat  behind 
them,  in  spite  of  that,  because  we,  although  having  the  resources 
to  go  ahead,  do  not  haA’e  the  spirit,  apparently. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  a challenging  problem,  is  it  not,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  becoming  more  sen- 
sitive of  the  inadequacies  that  we  noAV  have  ? 
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Petp:r.s.  Yes,  sir;  Init  I tliink  they  still  ha\e  the  feeling  that — 
1 say  this  from  talking  to  difTei'ent  groups  of  the  populace — 
still  have  the  feeling,  most  of  them,  that  they  should  have 
•thing  like  a doctor  lodge.  If  they  had  this,  that  would  be  their 
ion,  someone  that  they  could  just  go  to  any  time  they  felt  like 
d that  is  rising  no  further,  or  not  (juite  as  far  as  the  j)anel  system 
risen  in  England,  and  that  has  been  recognized  as  unsatisfactory, 
public  has  to  Ik>  educated  to  the  fact  that  they  want  facilities 
terly  coordinated,  and  they  want  modern  meilicine.  and  to  be 
ng  also  to  .see  that  their  medicine  advances. 

^ I say,  England  has  made  great  strides,  and  perhaps,  at  the 
ent  time,  is  somewhat  ahead  of  us,  but  they  do  not  deem  their 
system  as  being  sufficient  unto  itself,  even  now’. 

■nator  Pp;pper.  There  would  be,  of  course,  in  hospitals,  a head  who 
Id  .see  to  it  that  it  w’as  a com])lete  unit  and  rendered  the  .service 
it  ought  to  render,  and  had  the  facilities  it  should  have, 
was  thinking  about  the  patient  going  to  the  hospital,  and  there 
anld  get  his  diagnosis  and  also  his  treatment  there, 
that  what  you  envisage? 
r.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

■nator  Pepper.  And  all  he  would  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  that  one 
lital  ? 

r.  Peti:r.s.  Yes,  sir. 

•nator  Pepper.  Have  you  any  questions.  Senator  Millikin  ? 

•nator  Millikix.  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I did  not  hear  the 
or's  main  testimony,  .so  that  I think  I would  be  covering  ground 
I am  sure  has  been  well  covered  so  far. 

•nator  Pepper.  Doctor,  I would  like  to  ask  one  thing:  Is  there 
chance  of  increasing  the  number  of  doctors  without  impairing, 
‘eciably,  their  skill  or  the  adequacy  of  their  training  during 
emergency  ? 

r.  Pp:ters."I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  an  extremely 
•ult  thing,  and  we  are  forging  ahead  too  much  on  that  principle; 
we  are  thinking  too  much,  entirely,  oidy  of  numbers  of  physi- 
s or  doctors.  As  I said  earlier.  I believe  that  one  good  doctor. 
)erly  placed  and  given  the  proper  facilities,  can  do  the  work  of 
improperly  trained  and  improperly  i>laced  doctors  without  proper 
ities. 

•nator  Pepper.  I am  thinking  about  a doctor  in  a small  towm,  he 
ds  a good  hit  of  his  time  making  calls,  does  he  not — getting  ont 
s honse  and  into  his  car.  and  getting  that  started,  and  then  getting 
■oat  off,  when  he  comes  into  his  patient’s  house,  and  addressing  a 
kind  words  maybe  to  the  head  of  the  house,  then  making  his 
nosis  or  writing  out  his  prescription,  then  j)utting  his  coat  on  and 
iig  some  further  words,  and  making  his  good-byes,  and  then  going 
()  his  car  ahead  and  so  on  down  to  the  next  patient  ? 

)w.  if  some  way  could  be  w’orked  out  whereby  there  was  accessible 
lose  who  were  able  to  move,  at  least,  hospital  facilities,  it  would 
that  time,  w’ould  it  not,  that  the  doctor  wasted  going  from  house 
)use.  and  putting  on  and  taking  off  his  coat,  and  so  forth — let  that 
mt  use  that  time  to  some  advantage,  and  let  the  doctor  realize  on 
time  also  in  seeing  more  patients? 
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Dr.  Peters.  I believe  that  is  so.  He  would  save  that  time  and  he 
could  take  that  time  to  grow,  to  study,  even  if  he  did  mk  handle  more 

]'»atients.  . . . i .1  -p 

Senator  PEprER.  I have  often  Avondered  about  how  great  a \olunie  01 

new  knowledge  was  coming  out  which  must  not  be  available  to  the 

ordinary  busy  practitioner,  as  I have  some  devoted  friends  wlio  occupy ^ 

some  of  tliem,  19  hours  a day  in  their  work,  and  I wondered  it  they  ever 

iuid  much  more  of  a chance  to  do  reflective  or  research  work  than  a 

Senator  does.  , , „ , i . 

Dr.  Pete:r8.  I know  something  of  the  volume  of  work  that  comes 

out— I happen  to  be  working  at  this  time  reediting  a treatise  on  clnii- 

cal  chemistry.  I cannot  complete  one  chapter  before  it  needs  revision. 

Senator  Pepper.  It  is  important  to  have  some  way  whereby  one  can 

keep  abreast  of  things  as  they  come  ont. 

One  of  the  things  I would  like  to  mention  is— have  you  any  otlier 
suggestions  as  to  a system  of  training  doctors,  I mean,  would  the 
present  system  in  ynur  opinion  be  left  unchanged,  although  young  men 
who  had  an  inclination  to  go  ahead  into  medical  work  could  not  do  so 
for  lack  of  adequate  finances,  and  those  perhaps  better  blessed  AMth 

flnances.  devote  onlv  cursory  attention  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  That  strikes  at  .something  that  is  absolutely  outsicle 
of  the  bounds  of  medical  science,  and  the  general  economic  system. 

I will  say.  in  comment,  that  I do  not  believe  you  could  get  tne  best 
doctors  tlniV  should  be  obtained  at  the  present  time,  liy  asking  them 
to  spend  7 or  8 years  of  absolutely  profitless  life,  and  you  are  naturally 
excluding  from  practice  in  the  meilical  profession,  on  that  basis  alone, 
some  of  the  best  men,  because  they  have  first  to  take  their  4 years  of 
colleo-e  or  medical  training,  theiriheir  internship  and  residenceship, 
following  that  with  a fellow.ship,  or  something  like  that,  and  the  latter 
part  of  that  time,  they  are  performing  a public  service  in  taking  care 
of  jiatients,  but  still  with  no  remuneration. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  interns  receive  any  compensation? 

Dr.  Peters.  Well,  some  hospitals  cannot  get  interns  without  paying 
them,'  and,  of  course,  they  do  so;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  teach- 
ing hospitals,  the  interns  are  not  paid. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  an  intern  get  his  subsistence  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Does  he  get  his  room  and  board  ? 

Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  But  not  his  clothes  or  anything  el^  ? 

Dr,  Peters.  He  gets  his  hospital  uniform — I don't  know  whethei 

YOU  would  call  that  clothes  or  not. 

" Senator  Pepper.  How  many  years  then,  ordimu-ily  elapse  froni  the 
time  the  man  enters  college,  preliminary  to  medical  school,  until  you 
might  say  that  he  has  finished,  or  has  completed  an  approved,  standard 

course  of  training?  _ _ 

L)r.  Peters.  Wvll,  I sliouUl  say  a niiniiiuiiii  of  5.  and  that  aaoukI  give 

him  only  1 year  of  internship. 

Senator  Pepper.  By  that  you  mean— 

Dr.  Peters.  Four  years  of  medicine- 

78420— 4,3— pt.  2 12 
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Senator  Pepper.  And  collewo? 

D •.  Peters.  No;  not  at  tlie  ])resent  time;  we,  have  cut  that  down. 

St  nator  Pepper.  How  much  colle<^e  does  he  have  to  have  ? 

D Pete:rs.  Two  vears  academic ; then  lie  has  a medical  course  which 
lias  leen  cut  from  four  to  three  vears,  and  hv  the  wav  his  two  vears 
acadnnic  are  eiiuivalent  to  a year  and  a half,  so  that  will  give  him  five 
and  i half  years. 

St  nator  Pepper.  He  can  graduate  from  a medic.il  college  within  oVi; 
yean  from  his  entry  to  college? 

D •.  Pete;rs.  He  will  be  able  to,  we  are  committed  to  that. 

St  nator  Pepper.  During  the  war  ? 

D ■.  Peters.  We  are  committed  up  to  1947. 

Senator  Peppe:r.  When? 

D, . Peters.  To  1947. 

Senator  Pepper.  To  follow  that  course? 

Di . Pettrs.  Well,  the  point  I am  making  is  the  steps  we  have  taken 
mea  1 a commitment  that  will  continue  until  1947,  before  we  begin  to 
reallc  realize  something  tm  the  change. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  that  would  not  reallv  become  effective  until 
1947 

D . Peters.  Taking  the  2-year  men,  only  taking  the  2-year  men 
who  have  gone  through  certain  qualifications. 

St  nator  Pepper.  The  saving  is  then  at  the  front  end,  and  not  the 
last  md? 

D •.  Pete:rs.  That  is  so;  and  they  also  have  a year  of  interneship, 
whit  h would  bring  it  up  to  6t4  years. 

St  nator  Pepper.  That  means  it  will  cost  certainly  on  the  average  as 
muc  1 as  $5,000  by  the  time  a man  enters  college,  goes  through  it,  and 
finis  les  a cour.se  of  training,  'would  it  not? 

Normally,  I would  sa}^  that  Avould  be  extremely  low,  -would  j'ou  not  ? 

D •.  Peters.  Yes,  sir ; and  liesides,  you  have  not  taken  into  account 
the  f mount  that  he  might  have  been  earning  had  lie  been  in  some  other 
wall  of  life. 

That  should  really  be  counted  in,  that  lo.ss  or  expense. 

Suiator  Pepper.  If  I remember  correctly,  thei'e  were  figures  that 
caim  out  a few’  years  ago  w’hich  indicated  that  87  )»ercent  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  or  the  families,  have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$5,U(  0,  so  everybody  that  is  jirobably  capable  of  taking  medical  train- 
ing s likely  not  to  have  it  within  his  power  under  the  present  sy.stem 
of  f I ee  education ; is  that  not  correct,  Doctor  ? 

D ■.  Peters.  No;  but  I emphasize  another  point — we  are  dragging 
this  :hing  far  astray,  too  far  astray,  on  education — but  the  point  is,  as 
soon  as  this  man  liecomes  an  interne  he  is  performing  a public  service; 
it  m ly  be  that  he  is  in  a private  institution,  which  takes  in  patients 
and  receives  pay  for  it,  and  this  interne  may  give  them  excellent  and 
defii  ite  care,  and  I believe  that  some  day  the  communities  will  have  to 
recognize  that  if  you  want  to  get  the  best  of  seiw  ice  you  cannot  give 
it  av  ay. 

St  nator  Pepper.  Is  there  any  reason,  in  your  opinion,  w’hy  the  skilled 
mechanics  in  an  airplane  factory,  during  the  time  of  apprenticeship, 
shou  Id  get  compensation,  and  an  interne,  w’hile  he  is  in  a hospital  such 
as  tl  at,  should  not? 

D. . Peters.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  community. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  is  the  onlv  limit? 
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Dr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir.  ^ ^ i i i i i . 

Senator  Pepper.  What  about  nurses?  As  I understand  it,  tiie  huu 

who  intemls  to  go  in  for  nursing  today  not  only  has  to  pay  her  .sub- 
sistence but  has  to  ])ay  a tuition  fee  to  get  the  training;  is  that  not 

correct  ? . . • 

Dr.  Peters.  I do  not  know  how  extensive  that  is;  that  is  true  m 

some  schools.  , . , _ • • i 

Soautor  Pepper.  Would  it  be  your  opiuioa  that  the  saiue  pnnciple 

of  her  serving  Avithout  the  compensation  while  rendering  public  service 
and  in  training  as  a nurse — should  that  folloAV  the  same  line  ot 

*^^Dh\  Peters.  Yes,  sir;  but  remember  I have  to  add  a little  condition— 
the  institutions  themselves  cannot  afford  to  pay;  that  would  have  to 
come  when  the  community  assumes  the  resjionsibility  for  the  care  ot 

the  people  that  are  being  taken  care  of. 

Senator  Pepper.  When  the  airplane  factory  pav’S  the  wages  tor  tlie 
apprentice,  it  is  not  coming  out  of  the  capital  of  the  aii plane  company , 
It  is  coming  out  of  the  additional  cost  to  build  the  airplane,  and  the 
United  States  Government  is  paying  that  money,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
labor  cost  of  that  institution,  so  you  are  suggesting  that  the  same 
system  might  be  appropriate  in  the  case  of  doctors  and  nurses. 

Peters.  I think  it  might  be  more  so.  because,  after  all.  they  aie 
taking  care  of  people  at  this  time,  giving  them  complete  medical 

H61W1CC. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  liave  you  anything  else  you  would  care  to 

add?  1 • 

Dr.  Peters.  No  ; I think  I have  gone  far  enough  as  it  is. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  there  any  new  material  in  your  letter  you  wrote 

me  recently.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Peters.  No ; I do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  We  certainly  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming  here 
and  for  the  help  you  have  given  us  and  for  the  patience  you  have 

exhibited  in  coming. 

What  w’e  are  striving  to  find  out  is  what  w;e  can  do,  w’hat  reconimeii- 
dations  we  can  make  that  w’ill  be  helpful  in  the  present  enieigeiicy, 
and  we  are  not  onlv  sensitive  about  the  needs  of  the  present  situation, 
but  I think  I may  say  that  we  want  to  see  some  appropriate  and 
proper  system  provided  whereby  the  people  in  our  States  will  come 
nearer,  at  least,  to  getting  the  kind  of  medical  service  and  the  quan- 
tity of  medical  service  that  thev  are  entitled  to,  and  Ave  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  in  the  wrong  way,  so  Ave  are  particularly  interested  in 
ni6tbocls  by  whicli  tb^  right  thing  might  bp  bpttpr  donu^  anch  as  I ^ 

Ave  are  A’ery  much  obliged  to  you.  , 

Dr.  Peters.  I am  glad  if  I have  been  of  service,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  I think  Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts  is  next. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Avill  vou  come  forAvard  and  state  your  name  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  KINGSLEY  EGBERTS,  DIRECTOR,  MEDICAL 

ADMINISTRATION  SERVICE 

Dr.  Roberts.  My  name  is  Kingsley  Roberts. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now’,  Avill  you  gii’e  us  a brief  outline  of  your  back- 
ground, Doctor,  for  the  record  ? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir. 


1 

li 
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[ am  a jjnuhmte  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Pliiladeli)lua,  in  1920. 
I practiced  surgery  in  Xew  York  from  that  time  until  19;iG.  I 
piacticed  in  teacliing  hospitals  and  have  practiied  both  as  an  individ- 
ual solo  surgeon,  and  in  a coordinated  practice  group  or  groups. 

1 have  also  been  particularlv  interested  in  two  things.  First  of  all, 
th‘  method  by  which  the  health  pre.servation  phase  of  medicine  can 
be  made  something  real  to  the  individual;  and  second,  the  most  effec- 
ti>  e method  of  getting  medical  care  for  the  peojde. 

[n  19^16  I gave  up  the  active  piactice  of  surgery,  and  from  that  time 
on  I have  been  devoting  my  entire  time  to  a study  of  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  medical  care. 

t am  director  of  an  organization  known  as  th<‘  Medical  Administra- 
ticn  Service,  M’hich  is  a nonprofit  organization  sponsored  by  one  of 
th  ‘ big  foundations,  and  I happen  to  be  particularly  interested,  at  the 
present  time,  in  two  problems — medical  care  in  war  areas  and  medi- 
ca  care  in  rural  areas. 

During  the  past  year,  I have  visited  Norfolk,  Va.;  Charleston,  Ind. ; 
L(  iiisville,  Ky. ; Richmond.  Oreg. ; Berkeley.  San  Diego,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Las  Vegas,  Xev. ; Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  Rolla,  Mo.; 
Bi  Itimore,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  I thought  that  I would 
.stiess,  perhaps,  the  conditions  I found  on  this  recent  visit  to  IMobile, 
A1 1.,  from  which  I came  back  on  Sunday. 

This  represents  one  of  the  typical  boom  wartime  areas,  where  all 
th  ■ conditions  obtain  that  are  usually  to  be  found  in  these  places. 

The  principal  industries  are.  of  course,  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and 
Gt  If  Sliipbuilding  Cos.,  both  of  which  are  working  night  and  day  to 
pr  xluce  shi})s  for  us,  and  it  is  a vital  war  area. 

Alabama,  as  you  know,  has  oversubscribed,  so  to  speak,  its  quota  of 
ph  v’sicians  to  the  extent  of  155'  percent. 

This  has  naturally  created  many  problems  in  Alabama,  but  in  no 
])h  ce  probably  more  acutely  than  in  iMobile,  wliei'e  we  find  today  a 
town  with  approximately  a 40-percent  i)icrease  in  population  over  a 
t)  1 lonths'  period. 

There  the  living  conditions,  for  those  who  can  get  any,  are  none 
lo<  good.  Some  of  the  war  workers  are  living  in  tents  and  the  weather 
is  lot  going  to  be  very  good  this  winter. 

VI 1 of  the  facilities  of  the  town  are  overtaxed.  People  wait  in 
lin?s,  sometimes  two  blocks  long,  to  get  to  a cafe  for  a meal  and  it 
tal  es  anywhere  from  45  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Transportation  facilities  are  jammed  and  naturally  the  medical- 
caie  situation  is  not  good. 

The  information  I have  gotten,  I have  from  various  sources, 
much  from  people  I have  talked  with.  I have  sjioken  to  union  peo]ile, 
workers,  and  their  stories  are  usually  something  like  this:  “First  of 
all  we  feel  that  our  doctors  are  overworked,  tlu^y  are  probably  doing 
nn  ch  more  now  than  thev  should.  We  cannot  (ret  them  to  come  to 
ou  ■ houses  to  make  visits.  We  .sometimes  have  to  sit  in  their  offices 


5 ( r G hours  to  be  .seen.  The  hospitals  are  jammed.  I cannot  get  my 
wife  into  any  hospital  to  be  confined.  I do  not  know  what  would 
ha  ipen  if  we  got  in  trouble  here.” 


' liere  again,  among  the  [leople,  the  same  feeling  is  held  by  the 
pualic-health  offcers,  and  by  various  people  in  the  community. 

Tow,  as  far  as  .statistics  are  concerned.  I can  o^ive  you  a few  if  you 
Ava  it  them : 
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The  metropolitan  jiopulation  of  Mobile  has  increased  from  110,000 
to  180,000;  that  is  an  increase  of  GO  percent.  Mobile  County  has 
inci’eased  from  141,000  to  205,000.  In  the  meantime,  oui’  old  friend, 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has  been  at  work,  and  a very 
peculiar  situation  seems  to  have  devehqied.  It  Avas  smhlenly  dis- 
coA'ert'd  that  the  jiroportion  betAveen  doctors  and  people  in  iSIobile 
Avas  higher  than  it  Avas  in  the  rest  of  Alabama. 

The  result  Avas  that  the  Army  medical  recruiting  officers  descended 
upon  Mobile  and  gave  a feAv  hints  to  the  effect  that  if  the  doctors 
Avho  AveiT  eligible  for  military  seiwiee  did  not  take  their  commissions, 
they  Avould  be  reclassified  by  their  draft  boards,  and  inducted  into 
the"  Army  to  be  buck  privates,  the  result  of  Avhich  Avas,  of  course,  that 
practicallv  cA'cry  doctor  Avho  could  get  there  got  into  the  service  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

The  result  is  at  the  jnesent  time  the  medical  census  of  INIobile  shoAvs 
that  there  are  about  90  ])hysicians  in  the  county,  83  of  Avhom  are  in 
metropolitan  Mobile,  and  Avhen  you  consider  that  30  of  the  doctors 
are  superannuated,  and  either  Avill  not  or  cannot  come  out  of  their 
offices,  you  haA’e  a physician  population  ratio  of  1 to  4,000,  Avhich  is 
dangerous,  to  say  the  least. 

XoAV,  I Avill  give  you  anothei-  figure:  The  city  at  the  })resent  time 
has  3()7  beds  in  3 hospitals.  Additional  space  in  those  hospitals  to 
accommodate  1G5  more  beds  is  jiractically  completed,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  this  period  Mobile  Avill  have  532  beds  Avhich  also  is  a very  dangerous 
ratio. 

Ty])hus.  typhoid  feA  er,  and  )nahuaa  are  endemic  in  the  anai.  Just 
to  shoAv  that  this  is  not  a joke,  tlie  last  paragraph  of  that  quotation 
from  The  Science  Xcavs  Letter  .dioAvs  tliat  in  Marin  County.  Avhich  is 
in  a similar  type  of  area  in  California,  across  from  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  they  are  finding  plague-infected  rats  and  lice  at  the  present 
time.  So  Avhen  you  talk  about  it,  AA-hen  people  talk  about  the  danger 
of  ])lague  in  these  Avar-production  areas,  they  are  not  joking.  You 
not  only  have  the  danger  of  plague,  but  you  have  the  danger  of  serious 
upper-respiratory  infections,  such  as  epidemic  influenza,  meningitis, 
and  things  like  that. 

And,  although  under  the  jiresent  circumstances  there  is  no  very 
great  fluctuation  in  the  morbidity  and  mortality  rate  in  the  area,  there 
is  indication  of  diseases  according  to  the  health  department.  You 
can  see  that  that  is  just  a keg  of  dynamite  and  that  it  AAOuld  take 
very  little  to  make  a change,  and  change  it  in  a serious  Avay. 

The  toAvn  itself  has  expanded  so  greatly  that  in  certain  sections  the 
water  supply  is  practically  cut  off.  You  Avould  have  to  take  a bucket 
and  put  it  under  a faucet  and  let  it  remain  there  for  2 or  3 hours  to 
get  enough  Avater  to  Avash  Avith. 

Noav,  the  most  serious  thing  that  happened  is  that  the  doctors  Avho 
left  Mobile  included  practically  all  of  the  industrial  physicians  in 
Mobile.  You  have  tAvo  large  employers  and  tAvo  large  companies, 
Avith  only  three  physicians,  doing  industrial  Avork  on  Avai-  ordei-s. 
Those,  physicians  are,  none  of  them,  serving  at  full  time.  I under- 
stand that  that  situation  may  be  remedied  to  a certain  extent  by  the 
Public  Health  SerA'ice  sending  in  phy.sicians  to  do  some  industrial 
work,  but  the  point  is  that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
alloAved  this  deficioncv  to  occur,  rather  than  tiw  to  prevent  it,  Avhich. 
of  course,  'vvould  liave  been  preferable. 
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Xuw  that,  to  my  opinion,  is  just  a prooi  of  the  faet  that  to  expect 
d('Ctors.  ami  a (loctor-poi)ulated  committee,  t(>  solve  these  problems 
is  wishful  thinking.  Some  other  form  of  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment svstein,  if  you  will,  should  be  instituted  liefore  the  situation 

g(  ts  woi’se.  1 4.1 

Now.  yon  understand,  under  the  present  circumstances,  that  tlie 

Alabama  Pi’ocnrement  and  Assignment  service  has  agreed  rathei% 
tl  at  is  my  understanding— not  to  take  any  more  physicians  out  of 
tl  e area.  But  that  is  not  going  to  correct  the  situation. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  get  more  physicians  into  this  area. 

Noav,  as  is  probably  the  case,  and  as  has  lK>en  said  before  your 
committee,  there  are  more  physicians  than  there  really  should  be  in 
si  eh  places  as  Xew  York,  Massachusetts,  possibly  Illinois,  and  possi- 
b y California.  We  must  find  a device  whereby  we  can  attract  these 
p lysicians  to  other  places  and  have  them  brought  to  the  areas  Avhere 

tl  ey  are  needed. 

Xow,  to  my  mind  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  cannot  do  that 
u laided.  Something,  some  additional  mechanism,  should  be  .set  up. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  in  Mobile  is  not  particu- 
liirlv  aware  of  this  problem  as  other  housing  authorities  have  been.  I 
n fer  paidicularly  to  the  housing  authorities  on  the  west  coast,  Dis- 
tiict  10,  and  I think  it  will  be  well  to  describe  briefly  to  you  what 
h IS  happened  there,  because  you  said  a moment  ago  that  you  were  inter- 
e:  ted  in  finding  out  what  you  could  do  to  either  get  more  doctors 
ii  to  au  area,  or  increase  tlm  effectiveness  of  the  physicians  remaining 
11 

Here  is  one  way  that  their  effectiveness  could  be  increased  and  is 
b ung  increased : 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Federal  Public  Housing,  under 
Langdon  Post,  has  made  arrangements  with  the  California  Physi- 
c ans  Service,  which  operates  an  organization  sponsoring  jirepaiil 
n edical  care  and  which  is  a comprehensive  ])lan  taking  in  doctors’ 
v sits  to  the  home,  office,  and  hospital  facilities.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
a certified  war  worker,  coming  into  a war  project,  if  he  wants  to,  can 
b:>  automatically  enrolled  into  this  organization  and  the  bill  for  his 
dues  in  the  organization,  which  are  about  $5  per  month  per  family, 
V ill  be  presented  at  the  same  time  that  the  bill  for  his  rent  is  presented. 
'1  he  money  that  is  collected  by  the  organization  is  then  taken  by  the 
C alifornia  Physicians  Service.  M ith  that  they  are  hiring  full-time 
('octors  and  they  put  those  full-time  doctors  into  remodeled  houses, 

I ousing  units,  and  into  remo«leled  housing  centers  and  let  them  prac- 
t ce  what  we  call  general  service  on  the  proje<-t,  and  that  means  that 
( le  worker  and  his  family  do  not  have  to  burn  rubber  and  waste  time 
and  gas  that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  burn  up  if  he  had  to  go 

I I the  doctor’s  house  in  a remote  part  of  the  town. 

Xow.  that  is  the  way  you  can  conserve  a physician’s  time,  and  two 
such  doctors,  or  three  such  doctors  located  in  that  way  are  much 
1 lore  effective  than  three  doctors,  each  in  their  individual  offices  prac- 
ticimi  their  bu.siness  of  free  choice,  free  physicians,  free  enterprise, 
f ml  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now%  that  is  a mechanism  which  is  in  operation,  and  it  took  fore- 
sightedness  of  some  doctors  to  see  that  the  thing  could  be  worked  out. 

The  doctors  in  Mobile  will  not  pei-mit  such  a thing.  They  will  not 
lermit  the  Alobile  Public  Health  Service  sending  doctors  to  practice 
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ordinary  civilian  medicine.  They  will,  perhaps,  I think,  pcrniit  with- 
out too  much  kicking — they  will  jiermit  the  Public  Health  Sen  ice  to 
put  in  an  industrial  jihysician  because  an  induMrial  physician  will 
not  come  into  active  competition  w ith  thein. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  an  industiial 

Tihysician  and  a general  practitioner?  , • i 4.  • i 

i)r.  Roberts.  TIicit  is  u sort  of  luvisiUlo  wjill  tuP  iiuliistii*\l 

practitioner,  who  is  supposedly  hired  by  the  employer  and  who  is 
skilled  in  the  jiractice  of  medicine  as  it  relates  to  that  particular  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  physician.  He  is  supposed  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  care  of  industrial  accidents  and  illnes.ses  and.  of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent,  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  prevented. 

The  general  practitioner,  as  you  have  said,  is  a practicing  physician 

on  the  outside.  ^ i i • 

I am  pleased  that  you  raised  the  question.  'Iha.t  is  one  of  the  things 

that  I have  never  been  able  to  understand,  how  an  employer,  for  in- 
stance, assumes  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  tw’o  different  types  of 
doctors  taking  care  of  his  jieople,  on  the  basis  that  the  industrial  phy- 
sician is  taking  care  of  the  man  at  work  and  somebody  else  is  taking 
care  of  him  afterward. 

Now.  that  employer  is  very  much  more  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  the  service  he.  gets  in  his  place  of  business  than  he  is  oiit.dde  the 
business  and  he  does  not  care  wiiat  type  of  service  his  employees  get 
outside. 

Now,  if  a man  could  check  his  liver  and  lungs  and  stomach  at  the 
front  gate  and  not  use  the  same  ones  on  the  job  that  he  does  while  at 
home,  that  thing  might  work.  Unfortunately,  he  has  to  u.se  the  same 
organs  so  that  an  illness  originating  out.side  of  the  shop  causes  in- 
dustrial absenteeism  just  as  much  or  ])robably  more,  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  only  10  percent  of  absenteei.sm  was  caused  by  illnesses  arising 
in  the  shop,  whereas  90  percent  were  due  to  other  things  which  oc- 
curred outside  of  the  shop. 

Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  any  figures  how  much  absenteeism  is  at- 
tributable to  w'hat  might  be  called  illhealth,  or  diseasi'  ? 

Dr.  Roberts.  The  amswer  that  you  wdll  get  to  that  will  vary  as  to  the 
place  and  time,  and  the  method  of  record  kee])ing. 

In  Mobile,  the  rate  of  absenteei.sm  is  14  percent  daily,  and  their 
turnover  is  so  great  that  they  have  to  hire  300  men  to  get  100. 

I do  not  say  that  all  of  that  is  due  to  disease.  M e do  not  know  how 
much  absenteeism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a man  wants  to  go  to  a ball 
game  or  wants  to  see  his  grandmother  buried,  or  something  like  that, 
but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  75  percent  of  absenteeism  is  due  to 

illness  of  one  kind  or  another.  at  i i 

Now%  that  gives  a picture  of  what  is  going  on  as  far  as  Mobile 

is  concerned.  .... 

Senator  Pepper.  Before  you  leave  the  (Question  of  absenteeism, 

you  are  confident,  from  the  knowledge  that  you  have  of  the  subject, 
that  at  lea.st  a considerable  percentage  of  absenteeism  is  attributable 

to  remedial  causes,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  and  I think  20  percent  is  due  to  prevent- 
able illness. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  you  would  suggest  that  adequate  medical  care 
for  the  workers  engaged  in  war  work  is  directly  and  vitally  related 
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to  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation’s  manpower  resources,  would  you 
net  say  that? 

Dr.  Roberts.  I know  of  no  place  where  manpeiwer  can  be  gotten 
in  >re  epiicklv  than  tlirongh  a reduction  in  absenteeism,  and  the.  prac- 
ti(  e of  preventive  medicine  aiming  war  workers  and  their  families. 
Tliere  is  no  manpower  pool  from  which  you  can  get  maipiower  as 

(p  ickly.  . . . ■ , 

Senator  Pepper.  So  you  regard  then  the  building  or  the  turnish- 
in  r of  the  facilities  that  would  make  those  medical  services  pos- 
sible, tliHt  that  would  be  very  directly  related  to  the  efficient  use 
of  our  manjiower? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Very  definitely. 

Senator  Pepper.  I was  getting  at  the  decision  of  the  Government 
m t to  build  more  hospitals,  facilities,  and  so  forth,  or  provide  for 
m ‘dical  care  for  the  war  workers,  whether  or  not  the  present  facili- 
ti«s  have  been  overloaded  in  essential  areas. 

Dr.  Roberts.  I think  they  have  overlooked  one  of  the  most  essen- 


ti;  1 factors  there. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  you  would  agree,  I take  it,  with  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  rea- 
.soii  he  built  hospitals  and  got  doctors  to  man  them  and  serve  his 
ei  iployees,  was  so  that  he  might  build  more  ships  for  the  United 
Si  ates  Government  ? 

Dr.  Roman’s.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  I think  he  stated,  if  I recall  correctly,  that 
if  anybody  wanted  to  interfere  with  a program  like  that,  it  would 
b(  they  who  were  interfering  with  the  war  work,  and  not  he. 

Dr.  Roberts.  I agree  with  that  100  jiercent.  I do  not  know  that 
In  has  actually  the  best  method,  but  I do  know  that  the  intention  is 

ri  dit. 

I'here  is  some  question  about  that,  but  one  thing  I am  certain 
tl  at  Dr.  Peters  Avould  agree  with  me  upon  would  be — we  have  got- 
teii  to  the  iioint  where  any  system  of  medical  care  that  comes  to 
li  e oidy  in  the  presence  of  distress  is  outmoded. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  the  old  axiom  of  “hacking  the  stable  after 
tl  e horse  has  been  stolen,”  isn’t  that  correct? 

Dr.  Roberts.  That  is  it.  If  ave  are  going  to  use  modern  medical 
m ethods  to  fight  the  war,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start  with  modern 
science,  and  that  has  to  start  with  the  prevention  of  illness. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  that  with  large  groups  of  people,  particularly 
wu-  workers,  there  are  certain  general  principles  that  I believe  ai’e 
wdl  known. 

The  first  is  the  principle  of  prepayment,  of  which  you  spoke  some 
fc  w moments  ago. 

Senator  Millikix.  What  ? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Prepayment  for  sickness  exiDense,  or  prepayment  for 
medical  care.  It  makes  no  difference,  as  to  that  prepayment, 
w aether  it  comes  entirely  from  the  employee,  or  whether  it  is  a con- 
tributory  system  that  is  arrived  at,  whereby  an  employer  contributes 
a certain  amount,  or  possibly  it  may  be  maintained  by  municipal 
f,  nds — that  does  not  enter  into  or  affect  the  general  principle  con- 
cerned,  because  the  only  way  you  can  pay  a doctor  correctly  for  that 
t}  pe  of  work  is  to  put  liim  on  a salary  or  on  a basis  that  amounts  to  a 
.7}i  lary.  If  you  do  that — pay  Dr.  X so  much  a year  for  taking  care 
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of  c number  of  pe<jple— and  it  becomes  financially  helpful  to  him 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  illnesses  because  he  does  so  much  work  toi 
.so  much  money,  and  if  he  reduces  the  amount  of  that  work,  he  can 
realize  that  much  more  money  on  the  amount  ot  time  tliat  he  puts 

in  on  the  iob.  ^ , , • n . 

So  he  really  becomes  more  than  a doctor,  he  goes  [iracticall}  to 

the  point  of  becoming  a scientist  and  trying  to  reduce  illnesses. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  that  case,  he  will  try  to  keep  people  well, 

instead  of  curing  them.  • i • . 

Dr.  Roberts.  That  is  right.  Another  thing,  there  is  this  business 

of  coordinated  medical  care,  instead  <)f  the  individual  doctor.  As 
Dr  Peters  so  ably  pointed  out.  the  individual  solo  ])hysician,  occurring 
mostly  in  the  rural  districts,  is  becoming  just  aliout  as  dead  as  the 

dodo,  and  just  about  as  effective.  „ , . . 

If  vou  are  goin.<r  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  ]ihysicians  you  ^\llt 
have  to  do  one  principal  thing,  and  that  is  stimnlate  the  formation 
of  coordinated  medical  practice  units,  either  around  existing  hos- 
pitals, or  around  new  hospitals  to  be  created  where  tliw  ai^  none 
One  of  the  examples  of  that  kind  of  practice  that  Dr.  I eters  did 
not  mention  illustrates  how  well  this  can  be  done  in  a rural  area. 
This  haiipened  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  a reallv  rural  area, 
a ho.si)ital  was  erected  with  a full-time  medical  staff  practicing 
medicine.  Anv  plivsician  who  has  been  there  and  looked  over  the 
place  will  tell^'you  that  they  are  practicing  about  as  high  a quality 

of  medicine  as  you  can  think  of.  , . -n  i » 

Senator  Pepper.  Tell  us  a little  more  about  that,  will  }ou,  please^ 
Dr  Roberts.  It  is  an  80-bed  hospital  and  it  serves  the  county  of 
Otse<m,  in  the  middle  of  New  York  State.  That  is  principally  a 
dairy,  or  milkshed  area,  and  in  general  the  farmers  in  that  area  get 
their  income  entirely  from  the  sale  of  milk.  The  ho^jiital  has  a 

full-time  staff  of  eight  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Senator  Pepper.  Were  those  men  practicing  medicine  there  before 
they  were  attached  to  the  hospital,  or  were  they  brought  m from 

file  outside?  -it  i; 

Dr.  Robert.s.  Some  of  them  came  from  outside,  and  soine  came  di- 
rectly from  medical  schools,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  practice  that  Di. 

Peters  was  talking  about.  i v i 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  those  men  do  their  full  time  in  the  hospital, 

or  do  thev  make  calls  outside  ? ^ , 

Dr.  Roberts,  d'hey  do  not  practice  outside.  Of  course,  they  may  go 

out  on  visits  if  they  have  to,  outside  of  the  hospital. 

As  you  said,  thei’e  are  offices  in  the  hospital,  and  then  offices  aie 
located  in  the  hospital  and  they  do  not  waste  time  getting  into  and 
out  of  their  coats  and  starting  the  car  and  chatting  with  the  mothers. 
The  patient  comes  to  their  offices  in  the  hospital  and  in  that  way  then 

time  is  con.served.  _ . 

Now,  if  you  have  10  doctors  ])racticing  like  that,  you  lune  10  that 

are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  if  they  practiced  all  over  that 

countv.  „ , ^ 1 i.1  • X 

Senator  Pepper.  Even  if  a group  of  doctors  cooiierateil,  that  is  to 

say,  all  gathered  together  and  had  offices  in  the  same  location,  that 

would  be  a help,  would  it  not  ? For  instance,  if  a patient  wanted  to 

come  to  one  doctor,  and  that  doctor  ’wanted  to  make  a diagnosis  of 

the  patient,  he  w’ould  simply  send  him,  the  patient,  to  the  clinic  and 
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lii  ve  tliat  patient  come  back  to  him  after  he  ha<l  been  diagnosed,  or  he 
w >nld  put  tlie  patient  in  a hospital  and  even  if  each  doctor  were 
piaeticing  there  in  an  individual  capacity,  it  would  certainly  be  a 

eat  advantage  to  have  a pooling  of  facilities  and  talent,  and  clinical 
facilities  as  well,  Avonld  it  not? 

Dr.  Roberts.  1 think  so,  provided  you  have  paid  sufticient  attention 
to  (piality. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes,  indeed. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Just  a bunch  is  no  good. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  there  might  be  a requirement  that  whoever 
Wi  s head  of  the  ho.spital  or  the  group 

Dr.  Roberts.  Of  cour.^e,  admission  to  the  hoi-pital  would  be  by  the 
St]  icte.st  of  requirements. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes.  they  could  be  looked  o\  er  thoroughlv,  and  in 
th  ' same  way  the  doctors  in  such  a gathering  as  I have  indicated, 
w<  uld  cooperate  through  their  efficiency  and  standing.  Of  course,  no 
go  )d  doctor  would  refer  a patient  of  his  to  a doctor  who  was  not  known 
to  perform  e.xcellent  service. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Now,  if  I may  allude  to  Mobile,  you  have  three  hos- 
j)i  als  and  you  have,  we  will  say,  80  available  d<)ctors,  and  if  a system 
CO  dd  be  worked  out  whereby'  those  doctors  were  brought,  all  of  them, 
in:o  some  type  of  relationship  with  those  hospitals  as  medical  centers, 
V(  u would  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  doctors  already  in  Mobile 
to  ii  tremendous  extent,  and  you  would  not  have  to  worry  about  getting 
nt  \v  ones.  But,  of  course,  that  cannot  be  done  overnight,  and  it  can- 
m t be  done  at  all  unless  the  physicians  in  ^Mobile  can  be  shown,  or 
forced  to  realize,  that  that  is  the  tiling  for  them  to  do. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  do  the  local  doctors  ordinarily  use  the  hos- 
pi  als — what  is  the  normal  relationship  in  the  ordinary  community 
between  the  doctors  and  the  existing  hospitals? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Well,  there  are  two  general  chissifications  of  doctors, 
th  )se  that  liave  hospital  appointments,  and  those  that  do  not — you 
ar ' talking  now  about  metropolitan  areas? 

Senator  Pepper.  The  ordinary  area — what  do  you  mean  by  having 
ai  pointments? 

Dr.  Roberts.  I mean  that  every  hospital  has  what  is  known  as  a 
sti  tf  and  there  are  two  classes  of  hospitals  in  that  regard. 

t)ne  is  what  is  called  the  “open  staff”  hospital. 

rile  other  is  the  “closed  staff”  hospital. 

The  open  staff  hosjiital  admits  any  doctor  who  wants  to  bring  in 
ii  [latient  and  treat  that  patient  in  the  hospital.  Tlie  closed  staff 
he  spital  says,  “We  will  not  let  any  doctors  except  those  whom  we 
have  investigated  and  certified  and  appointed  on  our  staff  bring 
patients  into  this  hospital.” 

Now,  there  also  is  another  type  of  doctor,  that  doctor  to  whom  is 
ex  ended  what  they  call  a courtesy  privilege,  which  is  extended  to 
ce  -tain  doctors  who  are  not  on  the  staff  of  the,  closed-staff  hospital, 
but  who  they  think  are  worthy  of  bringing  patients  into  that  institu- 
ti(  n. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes,  it  does;  thank  you. 

Now,  if  the  doctor  has  access  to  the  hospital  and  brings  in  a patient, 
su  jpose  he  wants  to  run  that  patient  through  a clinical  diagnosis  or 
ex  imination.  Does  he  do  that  all  by  himself,  or  does  he  use  the 
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laboratory  of  the  haniital.  and  is  that  a part  of  the  charge  on  the 

patient — I Avonder.  . . - i i 

Dr.  Roberts.  Well,  it  varies  so  much  that  it  is  pretty  haul  to 

ansAver  that  categorically.  . . , 

Thev  usuallv  use  the  clinical  diagnostic  facilities  of  the  hospital 

and  they  may  or  may  not  place  an  additional  charge  on  the  patient. 
'Fhen  the  doctor's  confreres  on  the  hosiiital  staff  consent  to  do  certain 
of  the  Avork,  and  so  forth— but  the  pattern— there  is  no  really  hard- 

and-fast  pattern  for  that.  , 

Under  ideal  conditions,  in  my  opinion,  the  patient  Avould  haAC  AAliat 

you  stioke  of  before  as  a free  choice  of  institutions. 

■ That  is,  of  course,  except  in  communities  in  Avhich  there  Avas  onlv 
one  Of  course  vmi  Avould  not  have  any  choice  then  unless  you  Avanted 
to  leave  the  coibmunity.  but  you  would  have  a free  choice  of  nistitu- 
tions  in  a large  communitv  and  Avould  go  to  that  institution  just  tlie 
wav  you  would  go  into  any  one  of  the  voluntary  h()spitals  lotlay. 

When  thev  first  enter,  they  are  not  pay  iiatients.  U lum  a nonpa\ 
oatient  <>-oes^nto  a ho.spital.^io  consideration  is  given  about  the  ex- 
pense ofhis  cart'— of  course,  this  is  the  ideal  hospital— and  diagnostic 
facilities.  Avhen  thev  are  needed,  are  obtained.  If  consultation  is 
needed,  that  is  obtained.  The  amount  of  medical  service  he  gets  does 

not  depend  upon  the  matter  of  money  that  he  can  pay. 

Noav,  it  is  not  until  he  becomes  a so-called  pay  patient  that  he  leaAes 
that  cateirorv  and  once  he  leaves  that,  he  begins  to  get  into  trouble. 
Under  ideal' conditions  if  vou  had  the  hospital  and  the  surrounding 
territory  filled  with  prepaid  patients— in  other  words,  if  there  was  no 
money  consideration  involA'ed  directly  by  the  hospital  at  the  time.  oi 
by  th'e  doctors— then,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  consideration  atioui 
paving,  and  the  ratio  betAveen  diagnosis,  and  so  forth,  and  consulta- 
tions, because  that  would  have  been  already  paid  for  under  the  pre- 

iiavnient  SA^stem.  _ _ , 

Nt)AV,  such  things  are  not  purely  visionary.  Uiere  are  systems  under 

Avhich  those  things  are  going  on  noAV.  One  is  the  very  large  outfit 

knoAA'ii  as  the  Ross-Loos  Clinic. 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  is  that  located? 

Dr.  Roberts.  In  Ixis  Angeles.  ^ i i ] 

Then,  there  is  the  Trinity  Hospital  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Aa- 

rious  other  places  AA’here  they  liaA’e  similar  institutions. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  they  operated  under  prepayment  plans  ? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Those  are  prepayment. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  pay  a certain  amount  of  money  a Week,  or  a 
month,  and  that  entitles  you  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  hospital,  Avhich 
include  professional  serAuce  of  physicians,  and  so  forth . 

Dr.  Roberts.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  Or,  whatever  you  need  to  have? 


Dr.  Roberts.  Right.  i ^ » 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  sign  up  for  a gnen  length  ot  time? 

Dr.  Roberts.  No;  it  is  usually  on  a month-to-month  basis.  I here 

is  no  breaking-off  time. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  reason  I mention  that  is  because  .someone 
Avas  telling  us  that  the  Farm  Security  people  got  in  trouble  because 
they  had  a fixed  amount  that  they  deducted  from  the  sum  of  money 
that  they  loaned  to  the  Security  beneficiaries,  and  they  found  that 
the  beneficiary,  having  become  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  hospital 
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facilities,  immediately  took  advantage  of  that  and  had  performtHl 
pel  haps  the  long-delayed  appendectomy  that  they  had  expected  to 
ha  e.  and  the  lirst  thing  they  knew,  tliey  had  used  up  all  of  the  money, 
and  they  did  not  have  enough  to  continue  to  furnish  the  medical 
service  to  the  peojile,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  signed  up  for  so  short 
a t me,  and  under  a system  such  as  that,  you  would  not  get  the  spread 
tin  t 3'ou  would  if  you  stayed  in  a while. 

])r.  Roberts.  Of  course,  the  same  thing  a})plies  to  insurance  any- 
where in  the  country — that  applies  to  so-called  health  insurance.  The 
eff'  ctiveness  of  it  depends  on  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  carried  for- 
wa 'd  by  the  individuals  and  paid  for  and  it  depends  particularly 
up  m the  educational  program  that  goes  with  it. 

, lust  to  dump  a health-insurance  plan  in  the  la))  of  a group  of  people 
w'v  hout  teaching  them  how  to  use  it  is  no  good. 

Senator  PEpni;R.  That  is  right ; go  ahead. 

])r.  Roberts.  I thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  question  me  on 
SOI  le  of  these  things. 

However,  I just  feel  that  in  the  first  place,  tliere  has  not  been  an 
int  dligent  approach  to  this  business  of  taking  doctors  out  of  essential 
wa  ■ areas:  secondlv,  that  there  seems  to  be  a great  deal  of  confusion 
as  o what  kind  of  a program  is  necessary  to  cori’ect  the  current  situa- 
tio  1. 

Some  organization  which  can  take  a doctor  from  one  area,  or  one 
Sts  te,  and  put  him,  quickly  into  another  are:i  or  another  State  is,  of 
coi  r.se.  indicated,  and  some  method  for  giving  the  man  or  the  woman 
assurance  of  income,  and  some  soliditv.  is  also  necessarv. 

AS  far  as  exactly  just  what  method  should  be  used,  I do  not  know. 
I think  that  considerable  more  study  should  be  given  to  the  matter. 
But  I do  not  think  that  at  this  time  the  Public  Health  Service  is  the 
loj;  ical  implement  of  such  a program,  and  I am  not  so  sure  but  Avhat 
th(  suggestion  a doctor  made  the  other  day  about  putting  them 
all  in  a civilian  medical  corps  to  be  created  and  all  in  uniform,  is  not 
a ^ ood  suggestion. 

i do  not  know  whether  we  can  trust  the  individual  physician  to 
fin  I his  best  niche  in  that  problem,  and  I think  because  of  the  fact 
tin  t he  is  a skilled  worker,  and  more  skilled  and  highly  trained  in- 
di^  idiial,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  him  just  as  best  ;is  we  possibly 


cai  . 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  that  is  simjvly  another  aspect  of 
tin  manpower  problem. 

1 )r.  Roberts.  Certaiidy,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Where  you  have  to  have  enough  skilled  people 
doi  !ig  the  various  things  necessary,  to  keep  the  society  together. 

1 )r.  Roberts.  Certainly. 

] believe,  at  the  [)resent  time,  England  has  a system  which  has  a divi- 
sio  1 of  manpower  which  concerns  itself  primarily  with  professional 
ski  11s,  and  I think  we  are  going  to  come  to  that. 

' die  quicker  we  get  to  that,  the  better.  But  when  we  see  a place  like 
Me  bile,  with  the  statistical  things  that  threaten,  and  you  realize  that 
the  r are  going  to  have  to  expand  their  employment  some  35,000,  by  the 
mil  Idle  of  1943,  and  yet  it  is  known  all  over  the  country  that  Mobile  is 
not  safe  from  a medical  standpoint,  I am  fearful  that  the  workers  will 
not  come  in  there  and  we  will  not  get  the  ships  and  things  that  they 
ma  ce  there — in  other  words,  this  is  no  joke. 
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Senator  Pepper.  That  is  all  tlie  more  vivid  in  showing  the  neces>ai\ 
relationship  between  public  liealth  and  the  jiroblems  of  the  war  effort. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  status  of  the  ])ublic  health  is  the 
status  of  the  health  of  the  employee  and  that  in  turn  is  reflected  m 

production.  . t i , 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  in  approaching  the  ])roblem,  aul  you  sa\ 

that  you  thought  the  Public  Health  Service  should  be  the  health  agency 

to  deal  Avith  that  iiroblem?  tt  a 

Dr.  Roberts.  I did  not  say  tliat;  I ielt  that  the  Public  Heiilth 
ice  was  an  imiilement — there  has  got  to  be  some  oi'cr-all  community 
planning  that  the  Public  Health  Service  alone  may  not  be  able  to  do 
Senator  Pepper.  Well,  has  there  not  got  to  be  an  over-all  view  of 

this  problem  or  this  as]iect  of  the  problem  of  manpoiver  f 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  now  reached  the  point  whei’e  tlieie 

has  got  to  he.  _ i i n 

Senator  Pepper.  Because  this  is  related  to  the  whole  effort,  tne  lull 

prosecution  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Roberts.  That  is  riglit.  , . , ^ i i x- 

Senator  Pepper.  And  whoever  has  the  ]oli  of  dealing  Avith  the  Aa- 

tion’s  manpower— from  an  over-all  point'  of  view,  in  making  ])roper 
allocation  of  skilled  labor,  for  example,  between  the  armed  services 
and  civilian  factories,  must  likewise  make  another  decision  on  the 
location  of  another  very  inqiortant  thing,  the  skilled  ]ihysician,  the 
doctor,  as  between  the  armed  services  and  the  cii  ilian  population, 
seeing  that  each  one  has  as  near  its  need  as  possible. 

Drf  Roberts.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  this  program  has  got  to  be  set  up  where  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  skilled  labor  in  the  factories  and  in  the  ranks 

of  the  medical  men  can  be  made. 

Dr.  Roberts.  IMav  I call  Amur  attention  to  this.  Senator : 

This  is  a Avar  like  no  other  Avar.  The  necessity  for  the  production  of 
implements  of  Avar  is  greater  iioav  than  it  eAmr  Avas.  The  ratio  between 
the  necessity  for  production  in  order  to  bring  about  a victory  is  differ- 
ent from  Avhat  it  was  in  World  War  I.  Therefore  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  a revieAV  of  the  amount  of  doctors  that  the  military  forces 
take,  as  regards  the  amount  of  doctors  that  are  necessary  to  keep  tlio.se 
plants  producing  things  that  the  military  forces  haAm  to  have. 

Noav,  that  is  something  nobody  seems  to  have  paid  much  attention  to, 
and  that  is  Avhat  amazed  me  Avhen  I thought  of  tlie  situation  obtaining 


in  Mobile. 

Hoav  could  you  think  that  something  called  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Service  Avas  functioning  correctly  and  that  everything  Avas 
all  right  when  this  kind  of  a situation  can  arise  ? 

It  ju.st  means  that  they  Avere  not  thinking. 

Senator  Millikin.  It  Avas  testified  to  yesterday,  Doctor,  that  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment,  on  an  over-all  basis,  figured  wm  should  have 
about  1 doctor  to  1.500  people,  assuming  the  proper  distribution  of 
those  physicians.  Would  that  be  enough,  in  your  judgment? 

X)r  I^oberts  sii* 

Senator  Milijkin.  So  if  they  had  carried  on  that  plan,  assuming  a 
succe.ssful  distribution  of  the  doctors,  that  would  be  the  sole  problem, 
the  distribution. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes;  and  also  increasing  the  effect iAene.ss  of  the  doc- 
tor once  you  get  him  placed,  as  I have  said;  but  the  tendency  up  to 
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tlie  i)resent  time  has  been  to  say,  “Well,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  must 
con  e iirst  and  let  the  civilian  population  be  damned.” 

J??nator  Pepper.  Well,  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has 
been  simply  a recruiting  office,  has  it  not? 

I r.  Roberts.  I thought  it  was  essentially  a certifying  body,  that  it 
wae  to  say,  “That  doctor  is  essential  and  should  not  be  taken”  and 
“T1  is  doctor  is  unessential  and  can  be  taken.” 

li  ecruiting,  I thought,  was  to  be  done  by  the  recruiting  divisions  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  talk  about  P.  and 
A.  i nd  the  P.  and  *A.  work,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  confused  in  the 
mil  ils  of  the  public,  but  the  idea  itself  is  that  P.  and  A.  has  no  au- 
tho  -ity. 

Sjnator  Pepper.  It  was  simply  an  agent  of  the  armed  services,  to 
get  medical  personnel. 

1 r.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  The  armed  services,  wlien  they  want  doc- 
ton  they  say  so,  and  it  is  supposedly  up  to  P.  and  A.  to  say,  “I  think 
you  can  or  cannot  have  them.” 

> ow,  the  idea  supposedly  was  that  he  would  be  certified,  and,  in 
effe  -t.  if  he  had  hospital  connections  or  there  was  a certain  need  for 
hin  or  if  he  was  an  industrial  physician  or  something  like  that,  the 
the<  >ry  was  he  should  have  been  passed  up. 

Senator  Pepper.  I thought  at  least  in  the  early  stage  of  this  work, 
if  1 ot  later,  they  were  given  cpiotas,  just  as  the  draft  boards  were 
givi'ii  quotas,  and  they  had  to  fill  those  quotas;  that  is,  the  Army  and 
S"a^  y told  them  how  many  doctors  they  wanted,  and  it  was  up  to  them, 
Pr(  curement  and  Assignment,  to  get  those  doctors  for  them. 

I r.  Roberts.  Yes;  but  the  actual  recruiting  was  done  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  P.  and  A.  has  no  authority.  In  other  \yords,  P.  and  A. 
camot  put  their  finger  on  a man  and  say,  “You  go  into  the  Army”; 
the;  1 can  simply  say  “We  will  let  the  Army  take  yen.” 

k*enator  Miixikin.  Or,  conversely,  if  necessary,  they  would  say  to 
the  services,  “You  cannot  have  him”? 

I'r.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  then  prepared  to  produce  a 
real  on. 

\ ."ell,  of  course,  that  means  they  have  to  have  a very  strong  reason, 
too 

Senator  Millikix.  Something  has  been  wrong  with  that  system, 
or  •'.’e  would  not  have  had  this  maldistribution  that  we  have  today. 

I 'r.  Roberts.  It  might  not  be  so  miu.'h  the  system  as  the  way  it  has 
bee  1 administered. 

S enator  Milttkin.  That  is  what  I mean. 

f*enator  Pepper.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  has 
not  so  far  as  I under.stand  it,  any  authority  to  limit  or  diminish  the 
nm  iber  that  they  are  called  upon  to  furnish. 

I 'r.  Roberts.  That  is  right. 

enator  Pepper.  That  was  determined  entirely  by  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  so  far  as  I know. 

There"  has  been  no  public  agency  who  has  had  authority  to  say: 
“Hiiving  examined  the  number  of  doctors  that  you  have  in  relation- 
shi]>  to  what  your  a2iparent  needs  are,  we  must  advise  you  that  there 
are  not  enough  doctors  to  allow  you  to  fill  fully  the  requisition,  so  you 
wil  just  have  to  redistribute  your  doctors  in  the  -service  and  get  along 
wit  1 vour  present  doctors,  because  we  cannot  give  you  any  more  at 
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the  present  time,  because  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  conqietent 
jihysicians  for  civilians.” 

Dr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  agency  that  can  say  that  at  the  jiresent 
time ; no,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Would  not  the  War  Maiqiower  Commission  chief 
be  the  most  aiiprojiriate  jierson  to  make  that  decision  ? 

Dr.  Roberts.  I think  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  He  would  not  let  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have 
more  men  for  the  armed  services  than  he  thinks  he  can  furnish,  I 
take  it. 

Dr.  Roberts.  I think  you  will  find  and  will  be  as  astonished  as  I was, 
that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  committee  of  Alabama  did  not 
know  what  their  quota  was  until  somebody  suddenly  woke  uj)  and 
found  out  that  it  had  been  laO  jiercent  overfilled. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  point  is,  that  there  has  not  been  any  suiierior 
person  who  will,  as  a civilian,  try  to  run  the  Army;  but  this  civilian 
}>erson,  having  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  civilian  population  and  the 
military  services  with  adequate  medical  care,  as  nearly  as  can  be  jiro- 
vided,  will  of  course  have  to  exercise  some  authority  and  discretion 
as  to  how  to  divide  the  number  of  available  persons  and  say  to  them 
that  they  will  have  to  get  along  with  less  than  the  number  needed. 

Dr.  Roberts.  That  is  right. 

Senatoi-  Pepper.  For  example,  another  agency  doing  this  in  another 
aspect  is  acting  in  regard  to  critical  materials. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Under  the  “Controlled  Materials  Plan,”  the  War 
Production  Board  receives  the  claims  of  the  various  military  services 
and  the  civilian  services.  re(|uired  by  civilians,  and  requiied  by  the 
militai'y  services;  in  other  words,  each  submits  their  requirements  to 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Army  has  to  take  its  allocation  of 
critical  materials  handed  to  it  by  the  War  Production  Board,  just  as 
the  civilians  have  to  take  their  jR’ojier  allocation,  and  there  has  to  be 
an  over-all  judgment  as  to  the  pro})er  allocation  of  those  materials  to 
so  conduct  the  war  as  to  keep  the  flow  of  materials  jiassing  forward 
all  the  time,  and  not  to  deprive  the  services  nor  to  close  down  the 
civilians  supjilying  the  services  and  this  may  be  apjdied,  in  the  same- 
way,  under  the  Manpower  Commission,  under  that  same  authority. 

Now,  if  the  Army  or  Navy,  Ave  will  say,  were  to  apply  to  the  War 
Production  Board  for  a certain  quota  of  critical  materials  and  the 
War  Production  Board  were  to  say : “Gentlemen,  before  I pass  upon 
this  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  examine  your  inventories,” 
so  far  as  you  can  see  there  would  not  be  anything  irregular  about  that, 
would  there? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Not  a bit. 

Senator  Peppe:r.  And  if,  therefore,  the  head  of  the  ^laiqiower 
agency  Avere  to  say,  to  the  medical  service,  avIio  Avas  making  a requisi- 
tion for  medical  personnel,  “Gentlemen,  I am  very  Sony,  but  1 am 
going  to  have  to  examine  the  number  of  medical  men  that  you  already 
haA’e  and  the  genuine  use  to  Avhich  they  are  being  put,  you  are  going 
to  liave  to  shoAv  me  that  you  cannot  redistribute  your  doctors  and 
make  out  satisfactorily  by  some  other  system,  or  maybe  tuhqit  your- 
seh’es  to  a shortage  and  make  use,  the  best  use  of  Avhat  vou  luxA  e that 
can  be  made.” 

Dr.  Roberts.  Right. 
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Miator  IV.rrKR.  So  far  as  you  know,  that  has  not  yet  lieen  done? 
r.  Ror.KKTs.  Mo.  sir. 

r.  Kohack.  May  I interject  there  and  say,  the  testimony  lliis 
ning  by  General  McAfee  was,  in  substance,  that  the  Army  did 
recognize  any  autliority  to  examine  reiptiri  ments,  they  allowoil 
ther  authority  to  examine  their  requirements,  on  that  score.  That 
the  substance  of  his  testimony;  that  at  this  time  they  recognized 
luthoritv  to  examine  into  and  cut  back,  if  necessary,  any  medical 
onnel. 

r.  Kobfrts.  There  has  been  nobody  that  could  question  them:  yes. 
Miator  Pepper.  So  far. 
r.  Roberts.  M^o.  sir. 

:>nator  Pepper.  But  the  authority  granted  to  iNIr.  McNutt  by  the 
ddent’s  recent  Executiye  order  is  an  entirely  new  grant  of  power, 
not  ? 

r.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir. 

.Miator  Pepper.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States,  being 
inlander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Nayy,  might  he  said  to  haye 
arted  that  power  to  his  Director  of  Maiiiiower,  that  might  be 
, might  it  not  ? 
r.  Roberts.  I think  so. 

Miator  Millikix.  I should  like  to  say — that  there  was  testimony 
morning  that  the  military  sendees  are  in  liaison  and  discussion 
lie  problem  with  Procurement  and  Assignment,  and  yesterday  it 
testified  that  Procurement  and  Assignment  in  liaison  with  the 
tary  sendees  did  arriye  at  this  formula  of  one  doctor  to  1.500 
iaiis,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  physicians  in  the  rest  of  the 
dry  will  be  ayailable  for  Army  requisition. 

Miator  Pepper.  "Well,  the  figure  may  be  agreed  upon,  but.  Doctor, 
enough  to  just  agree  upon  the  figure  if  your  idea  and  Dr.  Peters’ 
, as  I understood  them,  were  taken  into  consideration,  you  would 
only  haye  to  pre.serve  the  ratio  of  one  to  1.500  but  you  would  haye 
^serye  out  the  right  kind  of  men  that  had  the  right  skills  to  make 
‘ompleted  units,  as  it  were,  who  were  psysically  able  to  render 
ical  seryice.  and  the  like;  and  you  would  also  haye  to  see  to  it  that 
e men  had  reasonable,  adequate  facilities  with  which  to  render 
e seryices,  would  you  not? 

r.  Roberts.  The  more  of  that  type  of  organization  you  haye,  the 
er  the  equipment  those  people  hai’e,  the  more  people  they  can  take 
of. 

Miator  Pepper.  Just  as  ive  spoke  a bit  ago  about  the  absence  of 
gilt  in  the  past  to  make  projier  allocations  foi-  medical  manpower, 
le  jiroper  use  of  it ; do  you  know  of  any  agency  at  the  jiresent  time 
‘h  has  the  authority  and  money  to  proyide  these  facilities  or  hos- 
Is  at  any  particular  locality? 

r.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  not  unless  the  Public  Health  Seryice  has. 
Miator  Pepper.  The  Public  Health  Seryice  can  make  a recom- 
dation.  as  I understand,  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  the 
iral  Work  Agency  can  build  those  facilitie.'-,  proyided  they  can 
:learance  from  the  War  Production  Board,  and  get  other  clear- 
s necessary  to  get  the  structures  built,  or  the  facilities  ])royided. 
iw,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for  the  mi'dical 
de  to  haye  .some  yoice  in  these  decisions? 
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Di'.  Roberts.  Surely,  I think  that  they  should  be  giyen  the  light 
not  only  to  yoice  their  opinions,  hut  they  must  he  oiu'  of  a uuiiiher 
of  A’oices  because  not  only  medical  people,  logically,  should  he  con- 
sidered. but  the  community  itself  must  be  considtM'ed  and  the  em- 
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ployers  must  he  considered  and  labor  must  he  considered  and  the 
yai'ious  other  factors  making  up  the  community,  hut  with  the  medical 
people  giying  the  technical  adyice. 

Senator  Pepper.  I can  well  understand  how  the  Public  Health  Sery- 
ice and  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  working  together,  might,  in 
examinino;  the  number  of  doctors  that  theA"  can  take  out  of  the  difi'erent 
communities,  take  into  consideration  how  many  more  facilities  they 
can  put  into  a community. 

Dr.  Roberts.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  is  all  a part  of  the  manpower  problem. 

Dr.  Roberts.  I should  think  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  would  not  be  inapiiropriate  for  Mlanpower, 
if  it  is  to  do  its  job  in  making  tlie  mo.st  efficient  use  of  our  manpoiver, 
it  .should  make  recommendations,  it. self,  to  other  appropriate  .igencies 
Avith  respect  to  furnishing  whateyer  and  lyhereyer  iio.ssible  all  these 
nec'es.sary  facilities. 

Dr.  Roberts.  I should  think  so. 

Senator  Miuaiax.  Senator,  may  I interpolate: 

A Avitne.ss  also  shoived.  and  I had  the  feeling  it  was  perhaps  re- 
sponsiye  in  ]>art  to  some  of  the  actiyities  of  the  committee,  that  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  has  reque.'^ted  a .sort  of  re.suryey  of  the 
medical  talent  of  the  Nation  through  the  State  offices  of  Cii'ilian  De- 
fense. through  their  Procurement  and  Assignment  committees  in  the 
yarious  States,  with  tlie  idea  of  determining  the  effectiyeness  of  doc- 
tors, rather  than  merely  the  statistical  import  of  doctors;  in  other 
Avords,  it  Ayas  recognized  that  you  could  haye  tAAo  doctors  in  a com- 
munity, technically  speaking,  but  effectiA’ely  speaking,  those  tAco  doc- 
tors })ut  together  Avon  Id  do  the  amount  of  Avork  equiyalent  to  one  good 
healthy  doctor,  and  they  carry  that  further  on  doAvn  the  line. 

That  may  not  be  sufficient,  or  it  may  not  be  complete,  liut  at  least 
they  haA’e  made  a start  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  RoBEJtTs.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  a year  had  to  elapse  after 
IVarl  Harbor  before  theA'  began  thinking  in  those  terms. 

Senator  Pepper.  N^oaa-  then,  if  in  addition  to  that  suryey  they  will 
also  make  a suiwey  of  facilities  and  take  tho.^je  things  into  considera- 
tion in  eyoh-ing  the  plan,  that  Avill  be  all  the  more  help,  aamII  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  I AA  ould  like  to  just  be  sure  that  I enqihasized 
sufficiently  to  you  the  necessity,  of  all  of  this  business,  in  thinking  in 
terins  of  the  quality  of  medical  care  and  in  terms  of  the  medicarfa- 
cilities  being  made  ayailable,  not  only  for  the  cure  of  disease,  but  to 
try  to  in-eyent  before  it  occurs,  because  that  is  Ayhere  your  pool  of  medi- 
cal manpoAver  is  going  to  come  from.  A doctor  that  does  not  haA'e  to 
take  care  of  a certain  illness  is  a doctor  free  to  do  something  else,  and 
my  ga-eat  fear  is  ahyays  that  they  Avill  pay  too  much  attention  to  fi- 
nancing or  methods  of  distribution,  AvithoiU  paying  sufficient  attention 
to  the  question  of  quality. 

If  you  had  a community  Avith  a certain  number  of  jieople  in  it,  it 
Ayould  be  too  bad,  yery  bad,  to  haA'e  a doctor  put  in  thei-e  Avho  Avas 
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iiioi  'u  ifiit.  })articuliirly  if  tlmt  were  in  a vital  area,  and  1 do  not  tliink 
that  .should  be  lost  si^>ht  of. 

S ‘iiator  Peiter.  Well,  Doctor,  we  certainly  ai  e very  much  obliged 
to  y lu,  and  1 want  to  a[)ologize  to  you,  like  I (lid  to  Dr.  Peters,  for  my 
tan  ine.ss  and  your  having  to  wait,  and  thank  v<>u  very  much  for  your 
kindness.  ' ' ‘ 

Pr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  sir. 

l^-enator  Pepper.  Dr.  Mott,  will  you  come  forward,  please,  sir,  but 
bef  >re  you  give  us  your  statement,  let  me  ask 

1 'r.  Roberts,  did  you  give  your  })ermaiient  address,  in  giving  your 
name  here^ 

I’r.  Roeerts.  1790  Broadway.  New  York,  Medical  Administration 
Ser  .’ice,  Inc. 

^enator  Pepper.  All  right,  thank  you  very  miu  h.  Doctor.  I wanted 
to  1 e .sure  t(j  have  that  in  order  that  Ave  might  contact  you  if  necessary. 

ow.  Dr.  Mott,  will  you  state  your  name,  the  agency  with  which  you 
are  associated,  and  a little  bit  of  your  background,  please,  sir  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  D.  MOTT,  CHIEF  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  THE 

FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
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r.  INIott.  Senator.  I have  given  my  name  to  the  rejiorter.  it  is  F. 
■lott.  and  I am  Chief  iSIedical  Ollicer  of  the  Farm  Security  Adniin- 
ilion. 

graduated  in  medicine  in  1932,  from  McGill  University.  Montreal, 
internship  was  in  internal  medicine  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
■ York.  Since  1937  I have  been  with  the  Farm  Sirurity  A(lmin- 
ition,  formerly  the  Resettlement  Administration.  Since  last  Feb- 
•y,  I have  been  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
istration. 

enator  Peppe:r.  Now,  Doctor,  if  you  will  go  ahead  and  make  such 
ement  as  you  care  to  make,  we  would  ajiprec-iate  it. 
r.  Mott.  I have  a statement  I would  like  to  introduce,  and  I will 
1 it  if  vou  wish. 



uiator  Pe:pper.  That  will  be  fine,  thank  you.  Doctor. 

r.  Mott.  American  farmers  are  facing  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
ant  job  in  American  agricultural  history.  Food  is  a powerful 
pon  essential  to  victory.  DiTeat  in  the  farm  sector  would  gravely 
eril  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  must  leave  nothing  to  chance 
lobilizing  the  full  resources  of  our  farm  lands  and  the  physical 
urces  of  our  farm  people.  Huge  handicaps  must  be  overcome 
ur  food-production  goals  are  to  attained.  There  will  be  only 
quarter  as  much  new  farm  machinery  as  last  year — farmers  will 
hoiT  of  trucks  for  moving  crops  and  farm  supplies — there  will 
n increasingly  acute  faian  labor  shoiTage — fanners  and  their  fam- 
will  have  to  work  even  longer  and  harder  hours,  and  with  a large 
•entage  of  strong  and  able-bodied  farm  youth  in  the  armed  forces 
in  industry,  this  work  Avill  fall  largely  upon  older  men  and  women 
children. 

'e  would  not  think  of  .^ending  an  aiany  OA’erseas  without  full  pro- 
»n  for  necessary  health  facilities  and  pei>onnel.  We  are  no 
:er  tolerating  the  conduct  of  indiisti-ial  enterprises  without  or- 
ized  industrial  health  services.  And  yet  we  have  left  almost 
rely  to  chance  the  crucial  factor  of  the  health  of  upward  of 
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25  000,0l><*  people  comprising  our  faiin  jiopulation,  and  as  a result 
th«r  health  and  their  ability  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done  is 

seriously  endangered.  , ■ ■ ■ i 

Even' before  the  war  there  were  far  too  few  physicians  in  rural 

America.  The  trend  toward  the  loss  of  rural  physicians  liad  been 
evident  for  40  years.  Of  the  21  States  which  In'tween  1923  and 
1938  showed  a loss  of  about  20  percent  in  the  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population,  18  were  rural  States. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  one-half  of  young  medical  school  graduates 
located  in  places  of  less  than  o.UOO  pojiulation.  By  1933  less  thini 
one-quarter,  and  bv  1931  less  than  one-fifth  of  graduates  located  in 
communities  under  5.000— -although  such  areas  include  48  percent  of 
our  whole  population.  This  has  resulted  in  situations  such  as  existed 
in  Tennessee  even  before  the  war,  when  77  percent  of  the  rural  physi- 
cians were  over  50  years  of  age. 

There  have  always  lieen  too  few  health  officers,  sanitary  engineers, 
and  nurses  in  the  country  districts.  Over  1,200  counties  still  lack  even 
such  vital  services  as  full-time  public  health  units.  Dentists  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  physicians  have  concentrated  in  our  cities. 

Lack  of  adequate  health  facilities  in  rural  areas  represents  a de- 
ficiency as  serious  as  lack  of  trained  personnel.  Ihere  are  far  too 
few  hospital  beds.  Diagnostic  facilities  are  sadly  lacking.  ^lany 
a jniblic  health  unit  is  reh'gated  to  the  courthouse  bastMiu'nt. 

The  lack  of  medical  resource's  and  the  inability  of  individual  farm 
families  to  pav  for  medical  care  has  led  to  an  accumulation  of  serious 
physical  defects  and  chronic  illness  in  the  rural  po])u1ation.  J^n  15)40 
we  had  teams  of  physicians  examine  over  11.000  persons  in  17  States 
among  Farm  Security  borrower  families.  They  found  an  aA’erage 
of  31/0  significant  physical  defects  per  person.  One  farmer  in  every 
12  had  a hernia,  ^hiricose  veins  were  found  in  14  percent  and  hemor- 
rhoids in  19  jiercent  of  the  men  and  women  examined.  Second-  and 
third-degree  petineal  tears,  neglected  childbirth  injuries — were  found 
in  41  percent  of  the  wives  in  white  families. 

Senator  PErPi;R.  Just  a .second,  Doctoi'.  M hat  was  that  again, 

percentage  and  the  cause? 

Dr.  Mott.  Second-  and  third-degree  perineal  tears,  Avhich  represent 
childbirth  injuries,  were  found  in  41  percent  of  the  wives  in  white 
families. 

Senator  Peppe:r.  That  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  proper 
care  was  taken,  in  turn  represented  probably  by  an  extreme  large  per- 
centage of  deliveries  by  midwives,  instead  of  competent  doctors,  where 
there  were  no  comptAent  facilities  available? 

Dr.  Mott.  Doubtless,  sir,  although  other  factors  entered  the  picture. 

Senator  Pepper.  Very  Avell.  Continue,  please.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Mott.  There  was  a vast  amount  of  dental  disease  and  malnutri- 
tion, with  defective  vision  and  infected  tonsils  occurring  very  fre- 
quently. As  in  the  case  of  Selective  Service  findings,  the  tragedy  in 
this  situation  is  the  great  majority  of  these  conditions  are  either  pre- 
ventable or  remediable. 

We  have  left  rural  health  to  chance  in  the  past.  If  we  continue 
to  follow  this  haphazard  approach,  the  whole  war  effort  will  be 
seriously  endangered. 

The  acute  shortage  of  rural  physicians  illustrates  the  ajipalling 
present-day  rural  medical  picture.  In  1938  the  American  Medical 
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iatiou  reported  ?>3  counties  in  the  L'uited  States  without  tniy 
ciaii,  and  241  more  counties  in  which  there  was  only  one  physician 
very  2,000  persons  or  more.  The  situation  is  far  more  acute 
. When  State  quotas  of  physicians  for  the  armed  forces  were 
V set  by  the  Procurement  and  Assi«j:nment  Service,  it  was  the 
•minantly  rural  States  which  oversubscribed  their  ([uotas.  As 
[itember'30.  of  the  28  rural  States,  24  had  exceeded  these  quotas, 
them  havin<;  furnished  over  150  percent  of  their  quotas  and  9 
3 havino;  supplied  between  110  and  150  percent, 
en  last  April,  when  we  had  been  at  war  only  4 months,  16  rural 
s had  less  than  one  active  private  practitioner  for  every  1,500 
e in  the  1,005  rural  counties  which  neither  iin-luded  a metropoli- 
enter  nor  were  adjacent  to  counties  Avhich  had  metropolitan 
[•s.  The  total  population  of  these  counties  exceeded  22,000,000; 
verajre  number  of  active  practitioners  in  thesf  l.(K)5  counties  was 
In  the  same  month,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  Nation's 
ible  physicians  could  have  iiroAuded  one  for  every  937  ]ierson>. 
ji;ivin«>'  these  figures,  I am  counting  as  active  ] rivate  practitioners 
under  65,  plus  one-third  of  all  of  those  over  the  age  of  65  years, 
istrations  based  on  aA’erages  fail  to  reveal  the  acuteness  of  this 
em  as  it  affects  particular  counties  and  individual  States.  For 
pie,  a recent  report  of  the  Duke  endowment  lists  38  counties  in 
1 Carolina  in  which  there  Avas  a ratio  of  1 yihysician  for  eA’ery 
persons  in  1940,  Avhich,  by  July  1,  1942.  had  become  a ratio  of 
’sician  for  eA^ery  3.121  ]:>ersons.  (Incidentally.  27  of  these  coun- 
re  completely  lacking  in  hospital  facilities.)  According  to  the 
t,  and  I quote : 

he  170  physicians  left  in  active  practice,  S3,  or  4."  percent,  are  a.n  years  of 
id  over;  of  the  83  men  over  55  years  of  a?e,  .57  are  between  55  and  65;  10 
m 66  and  69 ; and  16.  70  years  of  age  and  over. 

e Duke  endoAvment  report  lists  12  counties  in  South  Carolina 
1 in  1940  had  1 active  physician  for  eA’ery  2.485  persons,  and  by 
1,  1942,  had  only  1 physician  for  every  3.326  jiersons.  The 
t states : . 


To  [irovide  adequate  medical  care,  the  generally  accepted  minimum  standard 
is  1 p lysician  for  every  1,500  persons.  These  12  counties  now  ai’erage  1 physi- 
cian 1 >r  eA-ery  3,326  persons,  or  more  than  double  the  minimum  number  of  iier- 
sons  1 er  phy.sician.  There  are  3 counties  of  the  12  where  the  average  number  of 
persoi  .s  per  physician  is  5,000  or  more. 

Coiditions  as  bad  as  this  exist  in  many  other  States.  North  and 
Sout  1 Carolina  are  by  no  means  outstanding  in  this  respect. 

It  IS  not  enough  to  prei^ent  an  even  more  acute  maldistribution  of 
phys  cians  than  we  haA’e  Avitnessed  so  far.  We  must  correct  the  errors 
which  have  been  made,  taking  positive  action  immediately  to  redis- 
tribure  physicians  to  meet  ciAulian  needs.  We  do  not  need  to  dAA’ell 
on  tl  e prospect  of  thousands  of  personal  tragedies  Avhich  inevitably 
face  farm  families  if  the  present  situation  is  pennitted  to  continue. 
We  I an  be  completely  realistic  and  cold-blooded.  Food  is  far  too 
Autal  a AA'eapon  to  alloAV  chance  to  dictate  its  supply.  Agriculture  is  a 
Avar  ndustry.  It  is  a wearing,  grueling,  hazardous  industry.  A pro- 
fessii'U  Avhich  has  wdllingly  furnished  a doctor  foi‘  aVxnit  eA’cry  150 
men  n our  armed  forces  is  undoubtedly  able  to  otfer  at  ]ea^t  1 physi- 
sion  o seiwe  eA’ery  1,500  persons  in  our  farm  po]uiliition. 
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There  is  no  ea.-y  .solution  to  the  })roblem  of  reilistributing  physi- 
cians. IVrsuasion.  appeal  to  ])atriotism,  or  the  olfer  of  financial  re- 
Avard,  Avill  not  offer  a Avorkable  solution  to  a situation  Avliich  can  be 
characterized  only  as  extremely  serious.  As  one  obserA’es  the  needs 
of  the  farm  population  and  reads  the  te.stimony  of  those  familiar 
Avith  the  industrial  problem,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  any 
solution  to  this  problem  Avill  be  partial  and  inefiectiAc,  other  than  the 
registration  for  the  Avar  period  of  all  active  practicing  physicians  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  being  subject  to  orders  Imsed  on  a rea- 
.soned  intei’pretation  of  the  needs  of  all  jaiits  of  our  ciA’ilian  ))opula- 
tion.  I am  sure  that  at  a time  A\’hen  every  physician  is  anxious  to 
serve  his  country,  this  action  Avill  not  be  regarded  as  umvarranted 
regimentation. 

There  need  be  no  Avaste  of  time  in  conducting  more  than  a mini- 
mum number  of  extensive  surveys  because,  through  the  Avork  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
w'e  IniA’e  miAst  of  the  facts  aA’ailable  iioaa’.  dhere  should,  of  course,  be 
some  mechanism,  region  by  region,  Avhich  Avould  provide  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  now  available,  and  Avhich  Avould  lend  to  the 
assignment  of  physicians  to  those  areas  in  Avhich  they  are  mo.st  needed. 

I think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  place  certain  physicians  in  uniform, 
leaving  other  physicians  in  civilian  clothes.  When  a idiysician  is 
assigned  to  a particular  area  there  should  be  minimal  barriers  to  his 
acceptance,  not  only  by  the  medical  ])rofession  locally,  but  by  those 
persons  AA’hom  he  Avill  serA’e.  On  the  other  hand,  I belicA’e  that  all 
active  practicing  physicians,  iqAon  registration  might  Avell  Avear  some 
emblem  signifying  that  they  are  on  active  duty  at  the  place  Avhere 
their  GoA^ermnent  needs  them  mo.st  and  Avhere  it  has  asked  them  to 
serve. 

It  is  obvious  that  artificial  barriers  to  the  logical  assignment  of  phy- 
sicians to  medicallA^  needy  areas  .should  be  eliminated  immediately. 
State  licensure  requirements  can  lie  bypassed  for  the  duration  by 
granting  some  sort  of  Federal  registration  or  licensure  to  every  (irac- 
ticing  physician  in  the  United  States  Avho  meets  certain  basic  require- 
ments. One  cannot  afford  to  Avait  for  inyitation  or  acce})tance  of  an 
incoming  physician  by  local  ])hysician.s  or  medical  societies.  Ea’cii 
though  the  luimber  of  these  local  phy.scians  may  be  insutlicient,  there 
may  be  a natural  tendency  for  them  to  resist  Ayhat  they  interpret  as 
the'intrusion  of  one  or  more  additional  ]ffiysicians,  often  because  they 
haA’e  assured  their  former  colleagues  Avho  haA'e  gone  into  military 
.service  that  they  will,  so  to  speak,  “hold”  their  ]nactices  for  them. 

The  organization  of  emergency  medical  service  arrangements  need 
not  be  dejiendent  ujion  an  oA’er-all  national  service  act.  The  health 
of  the  industrial  and  farm  Avorkers  of  this  country  transcends  in  im- 
jiortance  any  considerations  such  as  the  natural  tendency  to  hesitate 
to  call  iqion  one  professional  group  to  make  a contribution  to  the  Avar 
effort  greater  than  that  of  any  other  single  group.  The  medical  pro- 
fession certainly  AAOuld  accept  Avillingly  the  dictates  of  a Congress 
Avhose  one  aim  is  to  Avin  the  Avar  and  the  peace  AA'hich  Avill  folloAV. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  determine  emergent  civilian  needs. 
There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  aac  can  meet  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  armed  forces  for  physicians  for  some  time  to  come  and 
yet  retain  enough  physicians  in  this  country  to  provide  1 physician 
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for  evM-v  1.500  persons.  It  is  recofrnized  tlmt  iti  (ireat  Britain  there 
lias  1)1  en  allowance  for  a larger  ninnher  of  physicians  for  a gi\en 
nimib.  r of  the  rural  poimlation  than  for  the  saim  number  of  urban 
work(  rs  and  their  families.  This  is  of  nnnsnal  interest  to  those  of  ns 
who  i re  concerned  primarily  with  rural  health,  for  we  realize  that 
this  d^nsion  has  been  made  despite  the  fact  that  rural  Great  Biitam 
does  not  comprise  as  dispersed  a population  as  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  pen  as  an  exponent 
of  a 1 rogram  to  protect  the  rural  population  in  its  intensive  produc- 
tion tffort,  I am  willing  to  recognize  that  it  is  perhaps  only  logical 
that  i 1 this  country  we  provide  for  a slightly  higher  ratio  of  physicians 
to  population  in  urban  and  industrial  areas  than  ean  be  provided  in 
the  ri  ral  areas.  Our  principal  hospitals  are  concentrated  largely  in 
the  111  ban  areas— we  must  have  slightly  more  physi<  lans  in  these  areas. 
Thev  must  serve  not  only  the  urban  population,  but  also  patients  who 
come  in  from  witlespread  rural  areas.  It  would  be  a tragic  eiioi, 
howe  er,  to  underestimate  the  needs  of  the  rural  population  tor  phy- 
siciai  s capable  of  providing  preventive  and  curative  services  which 
will  lesiilt  in  keeping  farm  families  on  the  food  production  line. 

It  n ill  be  possible  to  provide  1 physician  for  every  1,()00  of  the  urban 
iiopu  ation  in  the  larger  centers,  and  perhaps  1 physician  for  every 
1.100  or  1.200  people  in  our  smaller  cities — but  vievyed  in  its  proper 
pers]  ective  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  accei>t  a ratio  of  less  than  1 
iihysicians  to  approximately  2.000  persons  in  any  rural  area  other 
than  n exceptional  instances.  So  long  as  we  have  enough  physicians 
in  tlc'  United  States  to  provide  tliese  ratios,  the  a(  ee])tance  of  a more 
dispr  )portionate  ratio  would  represent  sheer  defeatism. 

It  is  not  sutlicient  to  think  in  terms  of  detennining  quotas  and 
assio'  ling  physicians.  The  efficiency  of  those  physicians  now  jnactic- 
ingTi  rural  areas  could  be  increased  greatly  if  they  were  to  organize 
their  work  on  a community  service  basis.  May  I insist  again  that  I aiu 
not  s [leaking  in  terms  of  regimentation.  I am  thinking  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  physician,  often  elderly,  who  under  pre.sent  ciicuin- 
,-tanc's  is  called  iipon  to  spare  nothing  of  his  physical  resources  in 
rema  ning  on  call  day  and  night,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
niont  ;i.  Through  coordination  of  professional  effiirt._these  men  could 
•ret  a good  night’s  sleep  at  least  4 or  5 nights  out  of  T.  It  would  not 
only  furnish  a simple  and  practical  solution  if  they  \yere  to  share  the 
resiK  nsibility  for  night  calls,  but  they  could  .so  organize  their  regulai 
office  hours  that  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  whole  community 
on  an  efficient  basis.  The  time  and  strength  of  the  physicians  can  be 
const rved  through  education  of  the  public  to  util  ze  their  sei vices  on 
an  o ganized  basis.  Each  doctor’s  office  might  in  a sense  become  a 
clinii  where,  during  regular  hours,  the  greatest  part  of  his  practice 
woul  1 be  performed.  In  some  communities  the  hospital  might  well 
comt  to  fulfill  the  function  of  a health  center  where,  at  virtually  all 

hour  3,  a physician  would  be  on  duty.  , , -u  i 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  to  conserve  and  build  rural 
heal  h during  this  emergency  period.  Preventive  services  must  be 
emp  lasized  as  never  before.  Education  in  personal  hygiene,  and 
in  h >me  nursing  and  first-aid  technique,  has  assumed  a new  impor- 
tanc  ‘.  Visiting  nurses’  services  would  prove  invaluable, 
visei.  midwifery  services  should  be  established  in  certain  areas.  No 
econ  )u>ic  burrier  should  be  alloAved  to  block  the  full  utilization  of 
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hospital  facilities.  The  use  of  school  busses  would  make  possible 
a community  pick-up  service  to  bring  patients  to  their  jihysicians 
and  to  public  health  clinics.  The  organization  of  prepayment  medi- 
cal service  plans  should  be  explored  as  a means  of  assuring  adequate 
incomes  to  physicians  who  may  be  detailed  to  rural  areas. 

A courageous  policy  would  include  transferring  more  vigorous 
jdiysicians  to  rural  areas  to  replace  less  active  men  who  should  be 
transferred  to  locations  where  the  physical  strain  is  not  so  great. 

Under  what  agency  should  this  positive  program  be  conducted? 
It  must  be  an  agency  with  authority  and  wdth  funds.  It  should  be 
an  agency  handling  the  whole  problem  and  not  some  fractional  part. 
My  personal  conviction  is  that  a war  health  council  shoidd  be  estab- 
lished which  would  })resumably  function  under  the  authority  of 
whatever  agency  is  responsible  for  the  mobilization  of  America’s 
manpower.  The  council  should  include  representatives  of  agricul- 
ture. labor,  industrial  management,  the  public  generally,  appropriate 
Government  war  agencies,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and.  of  course,  the  organized  medical  and  dental  professions  and 
allied  health  service  professional  groups.  This  war  health  council 
should  bo  given  ultimate  authority  to  act  in  meeting  both  military 
and  civilian  needs  for  health  professional  ])ersonnel.  At  the  oper- 
ating level  its  functions  would  obviously  have  to  be  correlated  with 
those  of  other  Federal  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
]iroblem  of  allocating  [professional  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces  and  of  the  civilian  population. 

I(  has  been  said  that  it  often  requires  a great  disaster  to  bring 
home  to  both  peoples  and  governments  the  fact  that  health  is  a 
public  concern — it  takes  no  prophet  to  foresee  potential  disa.ster  in 
the  situation  Avhich  has  been  allowed  to  arise.  Surely  we  can  act 
calmly,  sanely,  and  decisively,  if  we  are  men  of  reason  and  will. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  is-  the  plan  for  furnishing  greater  medical 
care  to  the  clients  which  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  deal- 
ing -with,  the  plan  it  has  followed  in  the  past? 

Dr.  Mirrr.  Senator,  a very  wide  variety  of  plans  is  in  existence. 

However,  in  general,  we  have  worked  very  closely  with  organized 
medicine,  first  Avith  the  State  medical  associations,  and  then  we  have 
worked  with  the  local  and  district  medical  societies,  in  starting  pre- 
payment plans  of  medical  service  for  these  borrowers. 

These  plans  have  been  voluntary  and  they  have  been  based  on  pre- 
payment, or  health  insurance  principles. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now.  the  way  that  Avorks  Avas  that  the  applicant 
for  the  loan  Avould  be  required  to  submit  a budget  for  the  year, 
and  an  item  in  the  budget  was  a certain  amount  for  medical  care, 
and  that  Avas  considered  as  one  of  the  needs  of  the  family,  that  is, 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  loan  necessary,  was  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Mott.  That  Avas  not  a requirement,  sir;  it  was  on  a voluntary 
basis,  but  there  has  been  considerable  persuasion  to  get  the  families 
to  budget  that  item. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  have  urged  the  making  of  provisions  for  such 
a sum  before  it  was  necessary  to  spend  it. 

Dr.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  you  have  been  Avilling  to  include  that  amount 
in  the  loan  that  you  Avere  making  to  the  client? 
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Mott.  Yes.  sir.  If  the  family's  farm  and  home  jilan  can  stand 
dditional  loan,  we  make  loans  for  the  purpose,  and  I believe 
eat  majority  of  the  families  have  paid  theii  dues  throu<^h  tlie 
ncc  of  loans. 

:itor,  may  I say  that  I read  the  testimony  ^iven  by  Dr.  Osincuj) 
e made  certain  references  to  the  Farm  Security  medical  [iro- 
which  I thoufjht  unfortunate. 

a matter  of  fact,  very  few  plans  have  iieen  put  into  effect  in 
la.  while  a lar^e  number  of  plans  have  bein  in  operation  in 
Southern  States. 

•ou  •would  be  interested — it  would  just  take  a moment — I can 
on  some  fijjures. 

se  jtlans  extended  into  1.024  counties  in  39  States  as  of  last 
covering  upward  of  111,000  families.  Dr.  Osincup  gave  the 
ssion  that  one  or  more  jdans  in  Florida  has  been  a failure, 
eve  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  least  one  plan  in  Florida 
een  discontinued;  on  the  other  hand,  from  year  to  year  there 
een  a .steadily  increasing  number  of  these  plans  and  I think 
ledical  profession  generally  agrees  that  they  are  reasonably 
sful  in  helping  patients  to  get  physicians’  care  and  in  helping 
?ians  on  the  financial  side. 

ator  Pepper.  I understood  that  what  Dr.  Osicup  intended  to 
as  that  it  was  not  that  it  was  not  a good  thing  in  that  it  helped 
^^-dical  profession.  It  was  that  he  simply  pointed  out  that  unless 
ad  some  coverage  that  extended  through  a ])eriod  of  time,  tlie 
vho  are  willing  to  get  a great  deal  more  than  they  paid  for,  they 
. have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  the  ])lan. 

' example,  if  he  just  had  to  Y>ay  for  a month,  and  not  for  a whole 
say,  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  operation  in  July,  that  person 
1 simply  sign  iqi  for  the  month  of  Jidy  and  get  that  operation 
vith.  and  tlien  quit. 

aderstood  that  it  was  his  idea  that  that  illustrated  the  necessity 
le  )dan  extending  over  a ]ieriod  of  time  and  that  the  largest 
)Ie  coverage  shotild  be  provided  for. 

Mon'.  In  general,  these  families  sign  for  1 year  at  a time,  and 
he  problem  of  renewal  of  membersbip  comes  up. 
lator  Peppei!.  Then  if  you  keep  them  signed  up  for  the  second 
that  would  tend  to  eveii  up  for  the  previous  year  in  which  they 
ad  an  ex]jensive  operation. 

Men’.  Well,  we  have  a dental-care  lu-ogram  on  a prepayment 
which  has  some  limitations,  but  which  extends  to  about  175,000 
ns. 

w.  in  a program  of  that  .sort  in  the  State  of  Utah,  the  families 
ip  to  remain  members  for  5 years.  I do  not  supjiose  they  could 
mpelled  to  do  that,  but  I think  it  is  in  the  direction  that  you 
ed  out. 

lator  Pepper.  That  would  tend  to  overcome  that  other  situation, 
w.  what  other  hospital  facilities  are  being  provided  for  the  rural 

C ? 

. Mott.  I would  say  this,  in  general:  Hospital  facilities  are  in- 
late.  An  example  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Southern  States  there 
Itout  the  same  number  of  local  general  hospitals  as  in  the  North- 
rn  States.  The  population  in  both  areas  is  a[)proxiniately  the 
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^ame.  and  yet  these  hospital  facilities  in  the  South  include  a total  of 
liosiiital  beds  much  less  than  half  that  found  in  the  Northea.st. 

in  other  Avords,  this  southern  area,  with  about  the  same  ])ojmlation. 
has  less  than  half  as  many  hospital  beds  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 

northeastern  area.  , , , , i • j 

Senator  Millikin.  How  does  the  health  conqiare  down  there,  sirt 

Dr.  IMott.  That  is  a verv  difficult  (piestion.  sir. 

There  are  differences,  of  course,  in  the  tyi>es  of  health  ])rob  ems 
Avhich  one  faces  in  the  different  areas.  I mean  there  are  dnseases  which 
are  found  in  the  Southern  States,  such  as  malaria,  hookworm  disease, 
iiellagra,  and  so  forth,  which  are  not  found  or  are  very  rare  in  the 
North.  There  are  differences  between  States  in  the  incidence  of  com- 
municable diseases  where  the  influence  of  sanitation  is  felt  as  in  diar- 
rhea and  dyseiiterv.  It  is  difficult  to  give  you  a precise  answer  on  that 
point  as  to  whether  the  people  in  the  Northeast  are  healthier  than  those 

in  the  Southeast  area.  . i 

Senator  Milltkin.  The  point  I was  driving  at  Avas  Avhether  tliere 

Avas  an  equal  need  for  equal  hospital  facilities  in  the  two  sections. 

Dr.  Mott.  I AAOuld  say,  offhand,  that  the  people  in  the  South  are 
.subject  to  the  .same  diseases  as  the  people  in  the  North. 

In  addition  they  are  subject  to  certain  other  diseases  peculiar  to 

tlltlt  cll'63. 

*I  believe  that  people  are  pretty  much  the  same  everyAAliere  and  tliat 
the  lack  of  ho.spital  beds.  Avliicb'is  not  peculiar  just  to  the  South,  does 
not  reflect  the  amount  of  disease  prevalent  but  the  general  economic 

circumstances  of  the  area.  , i i • 

Senator  Pepper.  You  tliink,  then,  the  question  of  public  health  as 

a particularly  acute  one,  generally  for  the  people  of  the  rural  areas 

of  the  countrv,  particularly  southern? 

Dr.  Mott.  I think  that  it  is  a particularly  serious  situation  which 

has  been  allowed  to  arise.  _ , t i 

Senator  Pepper.  And,  according  to  some  statistics.  I belieA'e  the  situ- 
ation is  even  more  acute,  due  to  the  fact  tlnit  many  of  the  doctors  liaA'e 
been  taken  Avho  formerh’  resided  in  this  area — noAV  in  the  armed 
serAuces. 

Dr.  Mott.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

We  have  received  countless  numbers  of  narrative  reports  from  the 
field,  from  the  12  administrative  regions  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  the  continental  United  States,  report  after  report 
from  regional  medical  officers,  regional  health  specialists,  and  others, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  in  particular  localities  a very  serious  situa- 
tion has  come  up.  There  is  constant  reference  being  made  to  the  fact 
that  certain  physicians  will  not  or  cannot  make  home  calls — I would 
prefer  to  say  cannot ; the  elderly  men  are  coming  out  of  retirement, 
Aurtual  retirement,  and  they  are  not  physically  able  to  carry  on  a 
country  practice. 

We  hear  reports  that  it  is  fortunate  if  people  noAV  get  care,  even  in 

real  emergencies.  i i 

We  had  a telegram  not  long  ago  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the 

Yakima  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  number  of  physicians 
was  down  to  approximately  18,  for  a population  of  100,000,  urging  us 
to  see  that  some  action  Avas  taken,  at  the  national  IcatI,  to  correct  that 
situation. 
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Of  course,  that  is  a fanning  area,  and  I am  not  completely  certain 
as  i ) whether  that  100,000  represents  the  normal  or  the  peak  popula- 
tion : hut  in  any  case  where,  on  top  of  the  state  we  have  lieen  describing, 
one  has  the  influx  of  thousands  of  farm  workers  adding  their  burden 
to  these  few  remaining  local  physicians,  that  constitutes  an  extremely 
seri'  tus  problem. 

I lelieve  you  know  that  in  the  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture,  we  face 
the  ivsponsihility  of  transporting  perluv])s  as  many  as  250.000  do- 
mes ic  farm  workers.  Xext  year  we  will  bring  in  as  many  as  ])os- 
sibly  50.000  Mexican  farm  workers.  We  have  an  agreement  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mexican  Government  which, 
among  other  things,  provides  that  medical  care  will  be  furnished  these 
wor  cers  when  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  relatively  simple  for  ns  to  furnish  the  medical-care  this  year, 
because  those  workers  came  into  California  wheiT  we,  since  the  spring 
of  AGS,  have  had  a mechanism  for  handling  medical  care  among 
mig  atory  farm  workers.  So  when  these  Me.xican  workers  were 
broi  ght  into  California  it  was  very  simple  to  turn  them  over  to  an 
asso  •iation  known  as  the  Agi'icultural  Workei's  Health  & Aledical 
Ass' iciat ion.  This  association  already  had  agreements  with  the  local 
medical  societies  whereby  physicians  serve  in  the  camp  clinics  and 
whereby  the  families  receive  attention  for  any  type  of  service  that 
mig  it  be  necessary.  But  with  this  unprecedented  re.sponsibility  for 
trai  sporting  and  providing  medical  care  for  farm  workers  in  so  many 
arei  s in  the  United  States,  it  makes  us  feel  very  solemn,  indeed,  as  we 
lool-  forward  to  next  season  and  wonder  how  they  can  get  necessary 
meci  ical  care. 

S 'iiator  Pepper.  You  do  feel  that  it  is  part  of  your  duty  to  provide 
medical  care  and  facilities  to  these  people  in  the  areas  to  which  you 
trai  sport  them,  do  you  ? 

Ur.  Mott.  Yes,  sir,  we  do.  Senator.  We  liaA'e  had  a tradition  in 
our  tgency  of  attempting  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  health  work 
and  medical  care  for  the  migratory  farm  workers 

T le  first  health  program  was  initiated  in  California  and  Arizona, 
star  ing  in  11)38,  and  since  then  programs  have  betn  started  in  Florida, 
in  t le  Xorthwest.  in  Texas,  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  And  in 
this  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Government  we  agreed  to  provide 
medical  care  for  any  farm  workers  inpiorted  from  Mexico,  and  we 
would  hale  to  do  less  for  our  own  workers  in  this  country  than  we  do 
foi'  hose  that  are  imported. 

S mator  Pepper.  Xow,  you  are  really  the  agent  for  the  Manpower 
Con  mission  in  making  these  transportations,  ai'e  you  not;  you  act 
as  iurent  of  the  Manpower  Commission,  I would  assume,  or  of  the 
Em  iloyment  Service. 

Ur.  AIott.  As  I understand  it.  sir,  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
has  required  or  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assume  cer- 
tain of  the.se  responsibilities  to  wdiich  we  are  referring. 

S -nator  Pepper.  Generally,  the  way  it  is  worked  now,  the  Employ- 
men  f Service  certifies  the  need  for  workers  in  a jiarticular  area,  and  the 
area  in  which  you  can  find  those  workers,  and  then  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  in  the  case  of  rural  workers,  actually  transports  them 
froi  1 the  place  where  they  are  to  tlie  place  where  they  are  needed? 

Ur.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Pepper.  Xow  then,  one  of  the  things  that  you  try  to  pio\ide 
for  them,  I >upi)ose,  is  housing  facilities  when  you  get  there,  and 

medical  care. 

I will  assume  that  those,  at  least,  would  be  provided. 

Ur.  Mott.  I think  both  are,  sir.  ..... 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  it  your  job  to  provide  housing  facilities  when 

they  get  there?  . ....  , 

Dr.  Mott.  As  you  know,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 

approximately  100  migratory  farm  labor  camps  which  ve  are  now 
calling  farm  labor  supply  centers.  Perhaps  Ave  do  not  know  as  yet 
Avhat  the  requirements  will  be  next  year,  but  I believe  that  there  is  a 
'•■reat  need  for  a largely  increased  number  of  those  cainps,  but  that 
doubtless  thousands  of  other  workers  will  be  housed  in  other  than 
Farm  Security  housing. 

Senator  Pepper.  Some  agency  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  lor 
housing  the  migrant  workers;  you  just  cannot  push  these  men  off  the 
trucks,  off  their  transportation  facilities,  dump  them  on  the  ground, 
at  the  place,  and  leave  them  out  there  Avithout  some  sort  of  organized 
supervision  of  their  housing  facilities  being  had.  You  may  find  hoines, 
or  quarters  may  be  proA’ided  for  them  in  the  community  in  Avhicli  they 
are  working,  or  by  some  public  agency,  but  from  some  source  I assume 

you  expect  to  find  them  housing  facilities.  . . 

Dr.  Mott.  We  certify  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  housing  when  it  is 

not  Farm  Security  housing. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  mean  before  you  place  them  there,  or  alter- 
wurcl  ^ 

Dr.  Mott.  Before  the  farmer  gets  a worker  to  move  into  a house  it 
is  either  certified  as  acceptable,  or — some  of  the.  AA'ork  AA^as  undertaken 
very  rapidly  this  year,  and  I think  certain  certifications  came  after  the 
Avorkers  had  alrea'dy  moved  into  the  houses,  but  the  groAver  had  signed 
an  agreement  that  he  Avoiild  make  any  sanitary  improvements  or  other 
improA'ements  necessary,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  did  not  expect  to  letaiii 

the  Avorker  in  his  housing,  , • i i 

Senator  Pepper.  One  of  the  things  that  you  also  tried  to  make 

certification  about  is  the  availability  of  adequate  medical  and  dental 
care  in  the  community  to  Avhich  you  haA'e  moved  a person,  is  it  not . 

Dr.  Mott.  That  is  why  I say  Ave  feel  pretty  solemn  as  Ave  face  this 

next  .sea.son. 

We  have  an  agreement  Avith  the  Mexican  G;overnment — Ave  have  no 
Avritten  agreements  Avith  farm  laborers  or  their  representatives  in  this 
country,  but  Ave  feel  a definite  obligation— far  more  than  that,  we  feel 
that  it  is  a definite  part  of  the  Avar  picture  today  that  these  workers 

must  have  access  to  medical  care.  . . , 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  the  prepayment  plan  Avorking  in  the  case  ol  tliese 

migratory  workers  not  Farm  Security  clients? 

Dr.  Mott.  Xo,  sir:  up  to  this  time  A\-e  have  been  furnishing  care  at 
alniok  no  cost,  to  migratory  agricultural  Avorkers.  That  is,  it  has 

been  subsidized  medical  care.  . ... 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  Avhere  they  could  not  pay  for  it,  did  tiiey 
get  services  if  they  went  to  the  doctors  in  the  communities  ? 

Dr.  Mott.  The  general  pattern,  and  it  may  be  significant  in  the 
war  picture,  has  been  to  have  a clinic  at  the  camp,  or  in  some  localities 
where  we  have  used  mobile  camps,  they  have  a mobile  or  traveling 
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olii  ic.  Tlie  doctors  on  the  basis  of  affi’eements  with  tlie  medical  so- 
cieties,  take  turns  in  manning  the  clinics. 

( ne  physician  may  serve  for  2 months,  they  may  alternate,  or  two 
]ihA  sicians  may  each  come  ont  3 days  a week,  and  practically  all  of  the 
general  care  is  given  through  these  clinics.  Of  <-f>nrse.  the  clinic  will 
for  vard  patients  for  surgical  care  or  hospitali/.ation.  and  so  forth, 
tha  is,  upon  referral  by  the  clinic  physician. 

That  is  the  usual  pattern.  I think  it  is  a ]mttern  of  ^igni^^cance 
bee  nise  you  have  brought  the  doctor  to  the  ])eoj)le. 

^[ay  I add  before  I forget  it.  Senator,  that  avc  ])ut  into  ai-tion  aii- 
oth  >r  service  of  that  same  pattern,  and  it  is  working  very  well  indeed, 
at  I 'ast  up  until  a year  or  so  ago.  when  T lost  track  of  it.  and  that  was  at 
a Ee.'^ettlement  jiroject  in  Florida  known  as  Pl<cambia  P'anus.  'Fhat 
project  is  from  18  to  2f)  miles  from  a town — I think  the  neai-est  town 
is  C lestview — that  is,  the  various  farm  units  were  that  distance  away. 

ri’angements  were  made  there  foi'  doctors  to  lome  out  there  two  or 
thr  'C  times  a week  and  hold  regular  hours  at  the  project.  That 
mci  nt,  for  a vei’v  moderate  payment  on  the  pait  of  the  families,  lu* 
j-ec(  ived  a j:»art-time  .salary  of  ujiwai-d  of  $2!to  a month,  and  it  meant 
tha  he  wotdd  come  from  18  to  25  miles,  one  wa\.  on  emergency  calls, 
for  a verv  small  fee. 

( ne  thing  that  helped  in  that  case  was  having  a nurse  there  on  the 
jiroject,  and  that  was  a very  imjioitant  factoi-.  IVe  do  not  need  to 
lea>  e communities  15  or  20  or  25  miles  from  medical  faciliti(‘S  or  st'rv- 
ices  if  there  is  anv  wav  of  getting  it  to  them. 

I T cannot  expect  the  peojile  to  do  all  of  the  going  to  physicians, 
and  we  have  tried,  in  most  cases  like  this,  to  hav<  the  physicians  come 
to  the  people. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  that  even  in  the  rural  communities,  it  Avould 
be  lossible,  in  your  opinion,  to  set  uj)  something  oi  a clinic,  maybe 
twe  or  more  nurses  and  at  least  make  arrangements  for  part-time 
visi  ations  by  phy.sicians  so  that  you  woid<l  actually  have,  even  in  a 
rur.  il  community  remote  from  the  towns  and  c ties,  considerable  of 
an  nstitution  that  would  be  able  to  render  medical  care,  service,  and 
faci  litie.s. 

r r.  Mott.  I think  that  Avould  be  a help  and  would  lie  much  more 
efficient  than  doing  nothing  at  all  but  expect  the  people  to  get  to  a 
doc  or. 

I would  like  to  add,  though,  that  even  to  make  that  kind  of  a thing 
possible,  I believe  that  some  redistribution  of  the  physicians  in  this 
con  itry  is  necessary.  There  are  not  enough  men  to  do  that  out  there. 

Ssnator  Peppf>r.  You  haA’e  a question,  Senator  Millikin? 

S-uiator  Millikin.  Doctor,  you  have  given  us  instances  of  a de- 
jtrecsed  area.  How  do  those  depressed  areas  in  a back  country,  or 
rur  d areas,  you  might  sa}^,  compare  with  the  distressed  or  depressed 
arei  .s  in  the  cities? 

I r.  Mott.  Senator,  do  you  mean  statistics  about  the  number  of  doc- 
torf  per  thousand,  or  what? 

Smator  Millikin.  As  to  the  health. 

E r.  Mott.  Health  statistics  ? 

Ssnator  Millikin.  Yes. 

I r.  Mott.  There  again  we  have  had  difficulty  m making  a compar- 
atiAe  analysis,  following  up  that  physical  examiration  study. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice all  the  data  that  have  been  collected,  and  they  have  been  so  busy 
Avith  other  things  that  they  have  been  unable  to  spare  even  one  or  tAvo 

statisticians  to  Avork  Avith  the  data. 

But  there  have  been  very  few  comparable  studies.  These  have  been 
studies  made  of  industrial  Avorkers.  Selective  Service  has  its  stuclies, 
and  N.  Y.  A.  has  its  study,  but,  frankly,  they  are  Avorking  Avith  just 
certain  groups  and  those  tigures  are  not  compiu  able. 

We  are  still  aAvaiting  a complete  comparative  analysis  of  the  data 
from  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Senator  Millikin.  Putting  aside  your  testimony  as  to  what  you 
might  aim  to  do  for  the  migratory  farm  Avorkers,  I think  the  facts 
Avere  developed,  if  not  before  this  committee,  then  before  some  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  that  these  depressed  areas  that  you  speak  of 
do  not  really  contribute  to  the  Avar  effort,  in  fact,  they  are  hardly 
producing  enough  food  for  themselA^es. 

If  that  be  true,  then  your  problem  as  to  those  areas  is  a general 
social  problem,  as  distinguished  from  the  problem  of  Avar  production. 

Dr.  Moti’.  The  people,  of  course,  that  Ave  are  AVorking  Avith,  and 
that  our  agency  is  most  interested  in,  are  for  the  most  part  found  in 
that  middle  third  of  farmers. 

If  you  say  there  are  roughly  6,00u,000  farmers,  according  to  the 
Census,  the  bottom  tAvo  million  have  very  largely  been  not  bona  tide 
farmers,  I mean,  probably  three-fourths  of  them  are  not.  Although 
some  of  our  Farm  Security  borroAvers  may  be  found  in  that  loAvest 
third ; they  are  mostly  in  that  middle  2,(X)0,U00,  Avhere  the  gross  earned 
farm  incomes  ranges  from  $400  to  $1,000  a year. 

I think  a logical  thesis,  and  the  facts  AA’ould  bear  it  out,  is  that  that 
middle  third  of  our  farmers  is  Avhere  Ave  can  greatly  increase  our  pro- 
duction. 

To  come  more  specifically  to  your  opening  remark,  I am  not  sure  just 
avhere— Avhether  the  38  counties  are  in  North  Carolina,  Avhere  there  are 
noAv  Avell  over  3,000  to  each  doctor— very  possibly  tliat  might  be  in 
the  Appalachian,  Avestern  third  of  North  Carolina. 

Seiiatur  Millikin.  1 had  assumed,  because  of  the  connection  Avith 
the  activities  of  various  agencies,  that  they  Avere  probably  in  depressed 


areas. 


Dr.  Mott.  They  Avere  Duke  EndoAvment  statistics,  and  they  canie  to 
my  attention  about  2 days  ago  and  1 liaA  C not  had  an  opportunity  to 

check  the  list  of  counties  on  the  map. 

Senator  Millikin.  1 think  Senator  Pepper  gave  us  some  statistics 
the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  80  percent  of  Avar-food  production  is 
produced  from  the  more  prosperous  25  percent  of  farmers,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Eighty  percent  produced  by  50  percent  of  the  farmers,  and  there  was 
a further  break-doAvn  agaii/that  definitely  relegated  the  excess-food 
production,  the  surplus  food  that  Avould  be  available  to  the  Avar  efiort 
to  the  most  prosperous  class  of  farmers. 

I Avas  driving  to  the  point,  the  narroAv  point  of  just  Iioav  far  is  your 
testimony  related  to  the  Avar  effort,  passing  the  .social,  the  general  social 
indication  of  the  te.stimony. 

Dr.  Mott.  Frankly,  I was  not  making  my  general  statement  think- 
ing about  Farm  Security  borroAAcrs,  or  marginal  farmers,  but  taking 
farmers  as  a Avhole,  before  the  Avar,  they  had  received  far  less  medical 
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car<  than  urban  people.  Taking  them  as  a whole,  they  had  only  about 
70  1 ereeut  as  many  doctors’  home  and  office  calls  as  people  in  the  cities. 
Alii  I as  far  as  hospitalization  is  concerned  they  get  little  more  than  half 
the  care  a similar  number  of  people  in  the  cities  would  get. 

I am  thinking  of  the  States  as  a whole. 

h or  e.xample,  I have  a map  here  which  shows  those  States  wdiich,  in 
the  15-year  period  before  the  war,  were  losing  physicians  rapidly,  that 
is,  A . heie  this  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  has  decreased  by  about 
20  jiercent,  and  that  includes  Nebraska,  low’a,  Kansas.  Indiana,  New 
Ila  npshire,  Vermont,  and  so  on.  Iowa  is  not  crossed  by  the  Appa- 
lacl  ian  Range  and  I think  Iowa  has  been  called  one  of  the  Bread 
Bat  ket  States  of  the  country  and  yet  Iowa  was  in  the  group  which  had 
lost  20  percent,  in  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population. 

I ere  again  is  a map  showung  tlie  States  with  one  effective  physician 
for  1,500  population  or  more,  as  of  last  Ajiril.  They  are  mostly  south- 
ern States,  but  they  include  the  Dakotas,  and  include  many  States  upon 
Avh  ch  we  are  dependent  for  oui’  farm  production. 

'i  his  whole  picture  is  very  closely  related  to  the  economic  circum- 
stai  ces  of  the  States  involved. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  would  you  think  it  was  jiroper  if  I in- 
ten  upted  here? 

8up})ose  you  read  the  States  that  are  included  on  the  map  that  you 
just  referred  to,  the  proper  map — just  the  names  of  the  States,  Dr.  Mott, 
tha,  have  at  the  time  you  mentioned  had  fewer  than  one  physician  to 
1,5(  0 population. 

1 'r.  Mi;tt.  ( )ne  to  1,500  ? 

^‘enator  Pepper.  Yes,  sir. 

1 'r.  ^[OTT.  That  was  as  of  last  April,  which,  of  course,  was  before  the 
rec  uiting  reached  its  peak. 

ou  would  like,  then,  just  the  names  of  the  States.  .Smator? 


^ enator  Pepper.  Yes. 

J O’.  Mott.  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiajia.  Mississippi.  Alabama, 
Ge<  rgia.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina.  Kentucky,  and  West 


Viiginia. 

J*  enator  Pepper.  Then,  the  physicians  that  were  recruited  from  those 
are  is  brought  those  averages  down  still  more. 

1 *r.  Mott.  Senator,  let  me  correct  myself,  if  it  i equires  it : 

These  are  the  States,  wdiich  I have  listed,  in  Avhich  there  is  one  effec- 


tiv(  physician  per  1,500  persons  or  more  in  the  rural  counties  in  those 
States,  that  is,  the  counties  not  containing  metropolitan  areas  or  not 
eve  1 adjacent  to  counties  containing  metropolitan  areas.  I think  I 
am  right  about  that. 

j- entaor  Pepper.  Those  are  pi’edominantly  rural,  then? 

I»r.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

^ enator  Pepper.  That  is,  those  States. 

1 )r.  Mott.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  Pepper.  So  that  the  extent  that  any  doctors  may  have  been 
taken  out  of  any  such  counties,  to  that  extent,  then,  the  situation  in 
those  counties  with  respect  to  doctors  to  population  is  worse  than  it 


waj  even  then? 


I )r.  Mott.  Much  worse;  yes,  sir. 
f'  enator  Millikin.  May  I inquire  here  ? 

J:  enator  Pepper.  Yes,  indeed.  Senator,  go  right  ale^ad. 
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Senator  Millikin.  Doctor,  do  you  have  any  such  thing  as  a composite 
health  index,  from  which  you  can  say  that  the  health  of  the  rural  re- 
gions is  greater  or  lesser  than  the  health  of  urban  districts,  conqiaring 
one  with  the  other  ? 

Dr.  Mott.  This  business  of  talking  in  definite  terms  as  regards  health 

is  always  dangerous.  We  can  go  by  such  indices  as  mortality  rate, 

infant  mortalitv  rate,  and  two  or  three  standard  indices  like  that,  and 

%/ 

it  is  dangerous  to  get  beyond  that. 

Senator  Milliin.  I know’  that  the  Government  has  compiled  numer- 
ous statistics  and  figures,  Doctor,  and  1 was  wondering  if  you  had  a 
compilation,  a compo.site  picture  of  health  indices  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Mott.  There  is.  of  course,  an  enormous  mass  of  vital  statistics. 

Senator  Millikin.  I mean  that  have  been  put  into  a formula  for 
quick,  ready  information  on  the  health  of  one  district  relative  to  the 
health  of  another.  In  other  w ords 

Senator  Pepper.  Has  a parity  been  reached  ? 

Dr.  Mott.  I do  not  know  that  there  has  been  exactly  what  you  have 
in  mind,  made  up  as  yet. 

There  are  detailed  publications  giving  mortality  rates,  sickness  in- 
cidence rates,  and  I think  that  is  carried  right  dowii  to  the  counties 
and  districts,  for  the  United  States.  I believe  that  it  is  of  some  in- 
terest that  cities  in  the  past  have  ahvays  been  le.ss  healthy  places. 
There  has  tended  to  be,  in  general,  in  the  past,  more  sickness  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  rural  communities. 

However,  there  has  been  a decided  trend  upward  in  the  health  of 
the  people  in  the  cities,  a steady  rise  until  now.  viewed  in  a broad 
way,  it  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  in  the  country. 

That  is'ascribable.  mostly,  to  proper  sanitation,  long  neglected  in 
medieval  cities  and  up  until  just  the  last  few  decades. 

Now’,  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  where  the  rural  people  do  not 
have  proper  sanitary  facilities,  except  in  the  case  of  a minority  of 
families  on  the  farm,  and  where  they  do  not  have  the  same  access  to 
clinics,  and  so  forth,  that  city  people  do,  so  that  viewed  broadly,  the 
two  groups  have  become  just  about  equalh’  healthy,  or  equally  un- 
healthy, however  one  might  wish  to  term  it. 

But  the  rural  people  are  at  a disadvantage  as  regards  such  things 
as  infant  mortality  and  maternal  mortality,  the  lack  of  adequate  pre- 
natal care,  and  all,  to  which  w’omen  in  the  cities  have  access. 

Senator  Millikin.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Dr.  Mott.  There  is  a vast  difference,  however,  between  judging 
health  by  these  indices  which  represent  actual  deaths,  and  sizing  it  up 
by  the  amount  of  sickness,  disability,  and  chronic  illne.ss  which  there 
is  in  these  corresponding  areas. 

Senator  Pepper.  Doctor,  before  you  close,  let  me  ask — Senator  Milli- 
kin, do  you  have  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Millikin.  No  ; I do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Weber,  do  you  have  any? 

Dr.  Weber.  I would  like  to  ask  a question  about  your  clients.  Have 
you  kept  an  adequate  record  on  those  clients  who  were  unable  to  meet 
their  payments  to  the  Government,  and  have  you  anah’zed  the  causes 
of  their  failure  ? 

Dr.  Mott.  We  have  attempted  to  secure  figures  on  that  point.  In 
the  region  composed  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  from 
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0 percent  of  the  complete  failures  were  ascribed  to  ill  health, 
he  result  of  sickness. 

>r.  Weber.  Let  ns  have  that  figure  again. 

>r.  Mott.  In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  ^Michigan,  from  16  to  20 
jent  of  the  complete  failures,  families  who  could  not  make  a go  in 
Farm  Security  program,  were  ascribed  to  ill  health  and  the  result 
lickness,  by  the  local  supervisors  who  reported. 

)r.  Weber'.  Those  that  were  handicapped,  had  difficulty — is  there 
break-down  of  that  kind  ? 

)r.  Mott.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get ; it  is  very  difficult  to  prepare 
ormula  which  will  express  relative  success  in  this  rehabilitation 
cess,  and  1 am  afraid  we  lun  e not  been  able  really  to  single  out 
health  factor. 

Tow.  we  do  get  countless  narrative  reports  from  our  suitervisors 
ich  are  filled  out  in  great  detail,  showing  all  possible  effects  that 
supervisors  can  trace  that  would  cause  failure  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 

1 on  the  pai  t of  the  borrower. 

)r.  Weber.  Can  you  tell  us,  in  the  gross,  how  much  increa.se  in  farm 
ome  has  taken  i)ltice  among  vour  clients  as  a result  of  Farm  Securitv 
•k? 

)v.  Mott.  I do  not  have  those  figures  available  ; I have  not  attempted 
nemorize  them,  either. 

There  has  been,  in  certain  areas  at  least,  a rather  striking  increase 
:he  net  worth  and  the  net  income  of  these  families  with  whom  we 
woi'kinc:.  I think  the  figures  this  vear  will  show  a verv  notable 
)-up  of  i)roduction  on  the  part  of  these  fannlies  during  1942 — a 
king  increase. 

)r.  M'eber.  Why  is  that  ? 

>r.  Mott.  Of  cour.se  they  have  lieen  just  certain  farmers,  among 
er  farmers,  but  perhaps  we  have  had  more  direct  contact  with  the 
lilies  than  is  customary  in  dealing  with  otlu'r  people  in  tlie  farm 
mlation.  and  have  been  able  thus  perhaps  to  give  more  direct  help 
1 sujiervision. 

)r.  Weber.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  Farm  Security  jiro- 
m in  the  last  year  in  regard  to  priiduction? 

)r.  Mott.  You  are  putting  me  ju.st  a bit  on  the  spot  here,  sir; 
ause  I am  a jiliysician  in  administrative  work,  but  of  course  I should 
familiar  with  what  is  going  on. 

There  have  been  certain  marked  changes  in  the  program  with 
■ticular  relation  to  this  whole  farm-labor  (luestion.  I mean,  we 
'e  made  a start  this  year,  just  as  a start,  working  out  the  pattern. 

have  moved  approximately  1(),()00  farm  workers  in  setting  the 
tern. 

)r.  M erer.  Yes;  go  ahead,  please,  sir. 

)r.  Mott.  There  are  differences  in  apjiroach,  in  other  ways.  1 
in,  we  recognize  that  as  of  today  this  farm-manpower  situation 
m extremely  important  factor  in  the  war  effort,  and  we  realize 
t a man  in  the  Kentucky  hills  may  be  far  more  useful  in  replacing 
airy  hand  in  northern  Ohio  who  has  gone  off  to  war  than  he  is  in 
native  hills  of  Kentucky. 

t beginning  lias  been  made  in  moving  that  type  of  man  and  we 
e taken  those  {leojile,  recruited  for  that  service  and  given  them 
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intensive  conr.ses  in  dairying  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  a 3-week 
cour.se.  They  are  now  Avorking  in  northern  Ohio  as  dairy  hands. 

Senator  IMielikin.  Have  you  had  any  reports  on  that.  Doctor,  as 
to  hoAv  it  is  AA’orking  out? 

Dr.  INIott.  Apjnirently  the  thing  is  Avorking  out  very  Avell.  at  the 
recruitment  jioints,  and  at  this  tiTiining  course;  all  I IniA’e  heard  since 
then  is  that  the.se  ])eople  are  actually  out  on  the  farms  at  Avork. 

Senator  Millikix.  I Avondered  if  you  had  had  any  reports  from 
those  farms  as  to  their  efficiency,  that  is  something  that  I think  is  a 
A'ery  interesting  experiment. 

Senator  Peeper.  Yes,  indeed;  it  is  quite  intere.sting. 

Dr.  ]\IoTT.  MY  IniA’e  had  no  specific  Avord.  but  the  very  fact  they 
are  out  there  on  the  farms  means  that  the  farmers  IniA’e  met  them,  and 
Avant  them  in  their  enqiloy,  and  have  signed  Avorking  agreements  Avith 
them. 

Senator  Millikix.  Since  there  has  been  mention  of  an  examide  of 
a farmer  from  the  hills  of  Kentuckv.  I Avas  AA-onderine:  a little  bit  as  to 
Avhether  their  leisurely  habits  could  be  adapted  to  the  harder  and 
more  continuous  AA'ork  of  dairy  farming  in  Ohio,  and  I Avas  curious  to 
knoAv  if  you  had  had  any  testimony  on  that. 

Dr.  Weber.  Off'  the  record. 

(Di.scussion  off  the  record.) 

Dr.  MYber.  I IniA-e  no  further  questions. 

Dr.  Mote.  iMay  f make  one  last  point  about  these  farm  Avorkers, 
because  I think  it  is  of  significance. 

MY  found,  in  moving  domestic  Avorkers.  that  there  Avas  a great  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  ChmuTiment  if  they  AA’ere  not  given  physical  examina- 
tions before  they  Avere  accepted  and  moA’ed.  MY  had  to  return  quite 
a feAv  Avorkers  from  the  State  of  AVashington,  back  to  Chicago.  AYe 
had  to  return  quite  a fcAv  from  u])-State  NeAv  York  to  XeAv  York  City, 
and  I think  some  Avere  returned  from  XYav  York  and  Connecticut,  back 
to  AAYst  A'^irginia  and  Kentucky. 

AAY  believe  that  these  people  should  liaA'e  at  least  a brief  jffiysical 
examination. 

Of  course,  the  dairy  AA'orkers  need  not  only  that,  but  to  be  sure  that 
they  haA’e  no  communicable  diseases  before  going  into  any  milkshed 
areas,  and  the  actual  business  of  getting  physical  examinations  for 
that  number  of  people  through  the  local  physicians  again  is  going  to 
add  a tremendous  burden. 


Senator  Pepper.  AAYll,  Dr.  Mott,  Ave  thank  you  A’ery  much,  it  has 
been  very  helpful  to  hear  from  you. 

Dr.  Mott.  It  has  been  a ])leasure,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  Since  the  commencement  of  these  hearings,  the 
committee  has  receiA'ed  numerous  letters  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
hearings.  The.se  letters,  together  Avith  other  relevant  material,  Avill 
be  made  a jiart  of  the  record,  and  printed  as  exhibits  thereto.  AAY 
Avill  recess  noAv  until  tomorroAv  morning  at  10:30.  Avhen  Ave  Avill  have 
an  executiA’e  session,  at  Avhich  time  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Avill  appear  in  executive  session  on  S.  2871. 

( AAliereupon,  at  5:20  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Thursday,  December  17, 1942,  at  10 : 30  a.  m.) 
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I.  Lf  ITERS  and  Statements  From  Individuals,  1*iiysicians,  and  Lay  Grouds 
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Commi'itf:eon  Research  in  Medical  Economics,  Inc., 

yew  York,  October  29^  19Jf2. 

Claude  I'eppeu, 

;m7c(Z  Stiitf'-s  Scfiatc,  D.  C. 

Dear  senator:  I read  witii  j^reat  interest  a press  dispatch  summarizing  the 
of  your  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  problems  and  referring  to  the  Imi)- 
d recruiting  of  physicians.  I have  been  f<»llowing  this  matter  closely,  and 
id  tliat  you  are  taking  it  up. 

tainly  the  Army  must  have  enough  dfudors  but  its  over-all  ratios  of  doctors 
diers,  and  more  particularly  the  tlemands  of  its  recruiting  boards  in  dilTer- 
:vas,  have  not  given  enough  consideration  to  civilian  needs.  Much  blame 
upon  the  feebly  administered  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  which 
ad  all  the  information  about  the  number,  distribution,  ages,  etc.,  of  our 
[*s,  but  which  has  proceeded  as  if  the  matter  could  be  handled  State-by-State 
ut  nationally  determined  policies  which  would  control  the  balance  of 
rs,  as  between  States  and  as  between  urban  and  rural  areas  within  the 


11  enchxsing  a copy  of  a recent  editorial  in  the  New  Vork  Times  which  may 
tve  come  to  your  attention,  and  also  an  article  from  this  month's  Harper’s, 
you  appre(‘iate,  tliere  are  two  issues,  the  correlation  of  military  and  civilian 
for  doctors,  and  the  realhication  of  civilian  doctors  to  meet  needs,  especially 
iv  production  areas  in  which  the  population  has  been  greatly  increased, 
uck  of  doctors,  in  some  of  these  areas  now,  is  a threat  to  war  production 
n case  of  epidemics,  to  national  health. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  M.  Davis. 


[New  York  Times  editori*Tl,  October  19,  19*12] 

The  Medical  Emergency 

TIi?  critical  shortage  of  physicians  brought  about  by  th^  demands  of  the  Army 
and  - \:wy  has  prompted  Paul  V,  McNutt,  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Corn- 
miss  on,  to  approve  what  purports  to  he  a plan  of  action,  but  which  leaves  ns 
exaeily  where  we  have  bt*en  these  many  months.  In  other  words,  the  Proenre- 
men!  and  Assignment  Service,  little  more  than  a registry  of  physicians,  “accepts 
the  r ‘sjjonsibility  of  ascertaining  the  needs  of  tlie  civilian  population  for  medical 
servi  *e  ami  providing  the  medical  personnel  to  meet  them.”  The  Service  has 
no  a.iihority,  no  personnel,  and,  to  judge  from  its  record,  no  ccunpetence  to 
acre]  t any  such  large  responsibility.  It  can  do  no  more  than  follow  the  present 
absu  *dly  cumbrous  procedure. 

Su  ijmse  that  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  physicians  in  some  States.  Because 
of  Sliite  licensing  laws  the  only  ontsifle  doctor  who  can  be  sent  in  is  a uniformed 
mem  >er  of  tbe  Ibiblic  Ilenlth  Service  staff.  The  Public  Health  Service  cannot 
act  ! liontaneonsly.  It  waits  until  a request  is  received  from  the  State  health 
auth  u'iiies.  But  the  Slate  authorities  wait  for  tlie  State  medical  society  to  act, 
and  he  State  medical  society  for  the  State  and  local  communities  of  the  Procure- 
meni  and  Assignment  Service.  The  Washington  headquarters  of  the  Proeureinent 
and  Assignment  Service  also  waits,  because  it  cannot  give  orders  to  its  com- 
mitt'*es.  When  at  last  it  has  heard  from  its  State  bram  h and  at  last  the  State 
I'eal  h antlioritios  liave  acted,  the  Public  Health  Service  jnay  come  to  the  rescue. 
Sine  * the  committees  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  are  virtually 
arm;  (»f  the  State  and  local  medical  societies,  and  since  doctors,  no  more  than 
husii i*‘ssmen,  encourage  c(mipetition.  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  fme  case 
4 nn  nths  elapsed  before  the  Public  Health  Service  could  send  one  of  its  men  to 
an  a ('a  in  whk*h  there  was  no  doctor  nearer  than  20  miles. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  production  los.ses  now  traceable  to  a rising  tide  of  sickness 
In  n nshr<K)in  committees  where  the  population  has  doubled,  trebled,  even  qiiin- 
fnphd.  it  is  plain  that  the  doctors  still  left  must  shuffled  about.  Industrial 
orgn  nzations  and  labor  unions  are  Indpless  because  of  State  licensing  laws.  We 
have  heard  enough  of  the  formula  that  “whenever  possible  the  civilian  needs 
as  d ‘fermiiu*d  hy  these  committees  should  be  met  through  local  arrangements, 
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resources,  and  agencies.”  There  are  no  local  resources  and  even  no  State  re- 
sources in  much  (if  the  We.st  and  the  South.  The  Pidtlic  Health  Sm-vice  is  the 
only  national  organization  qnalitied  to  deal  with  tlie  emergency.  The  time  has 
come  for  an  Exectitive  order  or  congressional  legislation  to  put  the  Service  in 
command  of  the  situation  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  with  full  power  to  act 
directly. 

[Harpers.  November  1042.] 


The  Ductou  Shortage — And  How  To  Meet  It 
(Michael  M.  Davis) 

By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print  the  American  people  Mill  be  sharply 
aM’are  that  there  is  a natiomvide  shortage  of  doctors,  A go(td  many  pettple 
know  it  already.  The  5.400  Americans  mTio  have  moved  to  Valparaiso,  Fla.,  since 
the  M’ur  began,  SMTlIing  the  hamlet  to  10  times  its  former  population,  know  it 
M’henever  any  one  of  them  netnls  a doctor.  For  there  is  none  within  20  miles, 
and  though  State  and  Federal  officials  and  the  State  medical  so<*iety  have  knowm 
the  situation  for  months,  up  to  this  wunting  no  doctor  has  been  brought  to 
the  toMUL 

Three  thousand  miles  aw’ay,  on  the  other  edge  of  the  continent,  00,000  persons 
in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  have  a hard  time  getting  medical  care  from  19  doctors. 
The  war  has  brought  20,000  people  to  this  shipbuilding  center  since  1940  and  taken 
51  way  nine  of  its  former  doctors  for  the  Army. 

Back  on  the  east  coa.^it,  mtit  industry  in  ihe  outskirts  of  Baltimore  has  lifted  the 
population  <'f  these  suburbs  from  155,000  a year  ago  to  220, (XX)  today.  Sixty-five 
llmusaml  persons,  wiir  \vorkers  and  their  families,  have  poured  in,  and  no  doctors 
came  with  them.  Half  a dozen  physicians  formerly  served  this  suburban  area. 
They  can’t  handle  tlie  situation  now.  To  get  a doctor  to  come  out  from  Baltimore 
means  paying  a mileage  charge  as  w’ell  tis  5i  fee— a total  of  .$15  t(»  $20  for  one  visit. 

What  Vjilparaiso  and  Bremerton  and  Baltimore  know’  noM%  tlie  whole  country 
wnll  knoM'  by  (Tiristmas.  At  this  'writing  no  Fedeml  agency  has  been  giATii 
iiiithority  to  deiil  Math  this  critictil  situation.  But  the  Government  knoM’S  about 
it  iind  officers  of  the  Americiin  Medhail  Association  knoM’  alumt  it.  They  kiiOM’ 
that  immy  communities  are  faced  with  calamity  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic. 
They  know  that  the  War  Production  Board  has  told  the  Mair  industries  that  “sick 
and  injured  wnv  production  M’urkers  lose  six  mililon  M’orking  days  a month.” 
Ninety  percent  of  the  lost  M’ork  days  are  due  to  general  illness,  only  10  percent 
to  accidents  and  diseases  arising  from  the  job.  Action  is  needed,  and  action  is 
still  to  come. 

Tlie  principal  reasons  for  the  doctor  shortage  are  (1)  popnlatiim  shifts  becjuise 
of  the  attraction  of  mtit  industry  jobs,  and  (2)  the  calling  up  of  doctors  for  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  county  in  which  Pryor,  Oklahoma,  is  situated.  There  are  noM'  85.009  in- 
habitants : 13,000  have  come  in  during  the  past  year  or  so  for  M’ar  jobs.  For  these 
35,000  there  are  eight  physicians,  five  of  them  over  00  years  of  age — one  doctor, 
able-bodied  or  otlierMuse,  to  about  4,300  people;  about  one-fifth  the  amount  of 
medical  service  avaihible  to  the  average  Amei-ican  community.  A minimum  of 
hospital  provision  for  35,000  people  M’ould  be  about  120  beds.  Pryor  hiis  40  hospital 
beds  in  tM^o  small  institutions  (both  organized  for  profit).  Only  three  of  the 
eight  physicians  have  been  allowed  to  treat  patients  in  them.  When  a tornado 
struck  Pryor  last  spring,  many  of  the  victims  liad  to  be  taken  to  hospitals  49  miles 
aMTiy.  Suppose  an  epidemic  strikes?  Even  with  no  epidemic.  M’liat  mMU  happen 
to  production  curves  and  to  morale  when  even  those  M’ho  can  afford  to  pay  doctors 
must  noM^  M’ait  in  long  lines  to  see  them? 

Valparaiso,  Florida,  grew’  from  600  to  6.000  people  because  a gre;it  .Vrniy  canton- 
ment came  near-by,  bringing  the  ahvays  accompanying  stream  of  soldiers'  families 
and  incidental  population.  These  G.OTiO  people  are  not  like  the  MTir-imlnstry 
M'orkers,  actively  employed  at  good  M’ages;  many  of  them  can  afford  to  pay  little, 
if  anything,  for  medical  care. 

To  keep  men  and  officers  mtII  and  provide  good  care  Miien  they  are  sick  or 
stricken  in  conflict,  the  Army  M'ants  physicians  in  quantity — at  the  rate  of  six  and 
one-half  to  every  thousand  soldiers.  Altogether  there  are  176,900  ]ihysicinns  in 
this  country,  of  M’hom  over  15.090  have  retired  because  of  age  ; leavi?ig  100.009  net. 
An  Army  of  8.000.000  and  the  Navy  Mill  tJike  from  55,(t00  to  69.000  ]fiiysicians.  or 
over  one-third  of  all  our  active  doctors  and  over  tM’o-thirds  of  iill  those  under  15 
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s.  A U'w  i)hysieians  over  45  will  be  used  for  speeiadst  posts,  hut  not  many, 
tly  men  under  are  wanted,  aiul  of  these  there  are  less  than  43,000  all  told, 
tie  1043  is  over  tlie  l^o.OOtMKlO  civilian  men.  womon,  and  children  of  the 
ed  States  will  have  only  about  100,000  pliysieians,  as  apiinst  100,000  before 
,var.  and  these  100,000  will  include  many  who  are  old  <»r  partly  incapacitated, 
hat  will  be  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  iMv>ple?  There  will  be  about  <;ne 
>r  to  evtM’y  l,2tHl  j>ersons  instead  of  about  one  to  every  SOO  as  in  normal  times. 
1 this  bit;  drop  <loes  not  necessarily  mean  health  disaster.  The  Scandinavian 
tries,  for  example,  have  all  had  f(‘wer  dtwtors  than  one  to  1.300  of  popula- 
Sweden  far  fewer — and  their  health  status  has  been  as  good  as  ours.  An 
-all  shortage  of  doctors  for  a whole  country  means  less  to  health  than  do  two 
r fact(/is:  Are  the  doctors  distributed  geograidiicallv  so  as  to  be  physically 
ssible  to  all  the  iM^ople?  And  are  their  services  tinancially  accessible  to  all? 
candinavia  an  unsurpassed  hospital  system  and  wide  spread  health  insurance 
s have  ttmde  medical  facilities  and  services  almost  tiiiivtn’sally  available. 

It  our  American  physiciatis  and  hospitals  have  located  themselves  according 
onomic  demand  rather  than  medical  need,  their  distiibution  among  the  3,073 
ties  of  the  United  States  following  closely  the  ihm*  capita  wealth  of  the  areas, 
ew  York  and  Uhicago  and  most  large  cities  there  has  been  about  one  physician 
ery  oOt)  or  iiOt)  person.^  whereas  rural  areas  have  commonly  had  fewer  than 
■o  i,r»o0,  siunetimes  fewer  than  one  to  In  several  entire  States  the  ratio 

been  less  than  one  to  1.200. 

ov  the  war  is  making  the  situation  worse.  Some  sections,  already  h»w  in 
ors,  have  been  drained  disproportionately  by  the  Army.  Physicians  have 
taken  away  fnmi  some  war  areas  during  the  very  months  when  masses  of 
nation  were  moving  in.  Paul  Y.  McNutt  said  in  June  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
s of  the  American  ^Medical  Ass(a*iation  : 

'he  plain  fact  ami  cMmcUision  is  simply  this: 

'he  Army  ami  Navy  and  the  war  industry  areas  have  not  got  the  doctors  they 


I ocfors  have  not  been  unwilling  to  serve.  ‘‘Hundreds  of  ns."  said  one  physician 
on  he  Pacific  <^oast  last  summer,  “have  made  all  prepaiations  to  go.  but  waitexl 
all  pring  fttr  the  expected  call." 

Tiie  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  for  Physicians.  Dentists,  and  Veteri- 
nar  ans  Avas  set  up  by  Presidential  order  late  in  1941,  to  “aid  and  control"  the 
reciniting  of  these  professionals  by  A-olnntary  enlisnnent,  hnt  this  body  has  been 
slov’-nioving  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  control.  An  enormous  amount  of  time 
wa?  sjient  in  obtaining  professional  and  personal  information  about  every  physi- 
ciai  in  the  T’nited  Slates,  so  as  to  ho  able  to  judge  his  usefulness  for  military  or 
civi  ian  work,  hnt  no  effective  organization  was  set  up  to  deliver  the  g<tods.  For 
the  delay  in  recruiting  sufficient  dr^'tors,  confused  instructions  to  physicians  were 
larjely  respoii'^ihle.  For  the  uneven  selection  of  doct<  rs,  the  chit'f  cause  was 
fail  ire  to  supply  The  State  committees  with  quotas  showing  the  miinher  of  physi- 
ciai  s that  might  wisely  he  taken  from  each  area.  (Such  quotas  are  based  on 
rat  os  of  physicians  to  population,  as  well  as  niwm  actual  numbers  of  doctors;  all 
the  necessary  data  haA-e  been  availalffe  for  years.)  A go-easy  policy  \\’as  pursued 
unt  1 months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service, 
sng  jested  originally  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  has  been  practically 
a g wernmentally  recognized  arm  <»f  that  body.  Mr.  McNutt  in  his  June  si>eech 
before  the  Assrrciation  criticized  the  Service  bluntly,  ami  added:  “The  A'oluntary 
pla  1 must  work  and  work  promptly — or  some  other  more  rigorous  plan  v»  ill  haA’e 
to  I e adopted." 

( notas  were  issued  to  the  States  Avithin  a month  after  that  hint.  Instructions 
to  ffiysicians  were  clarified.  An  increase  in  medical  recruiting  has  folloAA-ed. 
Th'  ‘ Army  has  also  taken  steps  of  its  own  Avhich  have  expedited  this,  although  they 
ha>e  nggravate<l  the  medical  shortage  in  some  places.  P-nt  as  this  article  is  writ- 
ten nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Pr<»cnrement  and  Assignment  Service  to  meet 
mn  is  in  the  Avar-indnstrial  areas.  In  a national  hmadc;ist  in  July,  the  secretary 
of  he  Service  belittled  the  need  for  Federal  action.  The  State  and  local  coin- 
mil  fees,  he  said,  could  shift  arfmnd  doctors  to  localities  which  needed  more  physi- 
cia  OA-er  a month  later  an  official  statement  of  the  Service  declared  the  matter 
to  be  “essentially  a local  problem."  Some  <ff  the  shreAA’der  medical  leaders  recog- 
niz  " the  urgency  of  the  situation,  hnt  OA'en  they  Avant  to  avoid  or  minimize  Fe<leral 
art  on  for  fear  of  an  increase  in  “goA’ernmental  medicine"  which  would  persist 
aft  *r  the  war. 
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It  is  fair  to  say  that  those  aaJio  jilanned  the  Ib'<K*urenuait  and  Assignment 
Service  a year  ag(*  Aven»  like  many  (UIum*  Americans  in  failing  lo  nppreciale  the 
siz(‘  and  jiace  of  AA'ar's  demands.  CoiiA'ersion  (tf  industry  from  “laisiness  as 
u.suid"  has  been  sIoav,  n»o.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  the  phn-ing  of  physicians  in 
civilian  areas  should  he  in  the  hands  nf  an  administrative  agency  of  the  gev- 
ernmenf,  Avith  the  counsel  of  groups  representing  the  organized  professions,  A 
big,  SAvifI  job  must  be  d<»ne.  It  must  be  done  under  n responsible  executive 
officer,  instead  of  by  a committee  AAdiich  feels  more  resiM»nsibility  t*>  an  outside 
organization  than  to  the  gitvermneni  of  AVhich  it  is  nominally  a iiart. 

Furthermore,  the  task  is  a national  ta.sk.  Supplying  doctors  to  \A'ar  areas  can- 
not he  done  by  State  committees,  if  only  f<tr  the  reason  that  some  of  the  States 
loAA'  in  doctors  before  the  Avar  are  Statt‘S  which  uoaa'  include  needy  war  areas. 
States,  mor(‘oA'or,  have  provincial  views.  Public  bodies  in  NeAv  York  are  already 
complaining  of  a medical  “.shortage,"  althongli  in  the*  nati<uml  i>er.'^i)4*ctiA'e  Nt*AV 
York  is  high  in  do<*t(»rs  and  must  be  a source  of  supply  f(»r  places  elseAvhere.  State 
and  local  medical  groups  tend  to  shun  the  introduction  of  doctors  “fnun  outside." 

The  need  and  the  machinery  ft>r  action  have  both  lieen  deiiKuistrated.  Under 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  ha.s 
found  out  the  medical,  sanitary,  and  hospital  needs  of  Avar  areas  by  first-hand 
field  studies.  Let  us  hope  that  by  the  time  this  article  is  in  print  The  Public 
Health  Servic*'  Avill  have  been  given  the  long-delayed  authority  to  a(*r  as  Avell  as 
study.  Slmuld  g(»verninenTaI  timidity  iH^rmit  a division  of  responsibility  hetAveen 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Agen<*y — a 
compromise  toA\*ard  Avhich  at  this  AA*riting  <tfficial  medical  jiressiires  are  extuded — 
the  settlement  Avill  he  only  temixirary  because  it  will  certainly  he  ineffecth’e  in 
handling  the  problem. 


When  this  Federal  agency  goes  into  action,  it  must  realize  the  scope  of  its 
task.  For  tlie  job  is  not  merely  to  assemble  a list  of  doctors  Avho  are  not 
nee<led  by  the  Army  and  are  willing  to  go  to  neAV  places,  and  then  to  let  them 
pick  fnmi  a li.st  of  places.  A doctor  Avho  has  been  in  pra<*tice  in  a community 
sacrifices  much  if  he  pulls  tip  stakes.  (Mvilian  work,  even  if  undertaken  at  goA'- 
ennnent  requt^st,  carries  no  such  prestige  as  Army  or  Navy  service.  The  war 
communities  may  be  temporary  and  the  doctor  miglit  become  stranded.  Some 
of  the  physicians  already  in  war  areas  would  extend  no  welcoming  hand.  Difli- 
culty  Avould  often  he  found  in  getting  a license  to  practice,  for  li<*en.ses  are  all 
under  varying  State  laAvs  which  permit  reciprocity  in  some  cases  but  set  up 
barriers  in  most. 

The  job  does  demand  a list  of  doctors,  a national  medical  pool  for  civilian 
service.  But  actual  placement  requires  a national  agency  that  Avill  arrnn{/c  for 
the  rif/ht  lonnhrr  of  (Jorfors  to  go  to  rach  pJnre  inutrr  ronditio}if<  irhirh  arc  fair 
to  thr  dorforti  punnvialhj  ny\d  rrhich  niahle  them  to  do  good  irork  professionally 
at  the  yninimm})  expenditnre  of  that  very  preeious  eommodiiy.  doctor-time. 

Where  seAa^ral  doctors  are  needed  there  mnst  he  the  right  proportion  of 
general  physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  specialists,  counting  tlie  men  already  in 
the  area  and  the  neAv  ones  together.  Jlie  doctors  must  he  given  financial  assnr- 
aiK'e  for  the  duration,  from  the  gOA'ernment  or  some  other  respimsible  source. 
There  must  he  hospitals  for  the  sick  ami  a public-health  department  to  prevent 
sickness  as  much  as  |K>ssihle.  Hospitals  can  uoav  be  built  in  AA’ar  areas  with 
Federal  aid  or  existing  hospitals  enlarged.  TIuv^  the  task  includes  the  organiza- 
tion of  services  as  well  as  merely  the  provision  of  personnel. 

In  a poor  area  like  the  Florida  toAvn  goA'crnment  salaries  for  doctors  will  be 
necessary.  But  in  the  indnstiaal  areas  workers  employed  at  fair  Avages  can  pay 
and  wish  to  pay  for  their  medical  care.  Prepayment  plans  financed  by  regular, 
A'oluntary  pa.v-roll  deductions  can  make  medical  care  available  to  them  and  their 
families  at  an  annual  cost  no  greater  than  the  aAwage  exiien.^e  which  they  now 
incur.  Through  such  plans  the  sick  may  seek  physicians  Avith  the  deterrent  of  a 
fee  and  hence  obtain  care  in  the  early  stages  of  illness,  reducing  lost  Avorking  time ; 
and  the  physicians  can  he  assureil  of  stable  and  adequate  incomes.  The  exi>enses 
may  be  shared  by  employers  or  by  goA’ernment  also.  The  prepayment  method  in 
AA*ar-indnstry  areas  will  minimize  government  appropriations  for  medical  care. 
The  health-insurance  principle  is  now  familiar  to  millions  of  Americans  through 
hospital  and  medical  plans  in  communities  and  industries.  4'he  American  Med- 
ical Association  and  many  of  its  State  societies  approA-e  health  insurance  in 
principle,  and  societie.s  in  Michigan,  California,  Oregon,  New  York,  and  other 
States  are  already  participating  in  it. 
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will  not  be  enough,  in  the  now  w:ir  amis,  for  the  on  ployors  to  engage  doctors 
) look  after  accidents  and  illnesses  arising  within  he  plant,  and  who  refer 
iloyees  with  all  other  illnesses  to  their  “family  doct<  r.”  In  many  of  the  new 
areas  this  referral  would  be  like  the  invitation  to  Alice  at  a famous  occasion 
Vonderland : 

“Have  some  wine!'’  said  the  Mad  Hatter. 

“I  don't  see  any  wine,"  said  Alice. 

“There  isn’t  any!'*  said  the  Hatter. 

/orkers  as  well  as  empktyers  should  he  consulted  concerning  plans  for  bringing 
sicians  to  a locality  and  arranging  for  their  services;  for  when  the  mauage- 
U of  a plant  has  sole  charge,  the  dfudors  often  feel  little  responsibility  to  the 
kers  and  their  families.  The  joint  Labor-Managemeut  Committees  now  set  up 
imuy  war  industries  provide  machinery  to  work  out  satisfactory  policies.  The 
i is* one  in  which  the  national  government  must  have  central  resjx)nsibility, 
king  in  coopm-ation  with  the  medical  profession,  industrial  management,  and 
uiized  labor. 

atlerns  of  action  along  these  lines  have  already  been  tested  in  practical  oper- 
»ii  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  in  different  forms  each  adapted  to  certain 
il  conditit'ms.  Thus,  where  only  a few  additional  physicians  are  needed  to 
plement  tlH>se  already  there,  the  plan  could  he  set  up  so  that  every  doctor 
lid  he  entitled  to  serve  if  he  wished  and  be  paid  from  the  prepayment  fund. 
• Spaulding  Industries  and  other  concerns  near  Biiighamtoii,  New  York,  have 
n conducting  plans  of  This  sort  for  at  least  ten  years.  If  the  industries  are 
ited  where  good  prepayment  plans  for  physicians’  services  and  hospitalizati(»ii 
already  establisho<l.  the  employers  and  workers  might  utilize  these  plans. 
()reg<m*the  Kaiser  sliiplmilding  company  has  arranged  with  the  Physicians’ 
vice  established  by  The  State  Medical  Society  ami  the  nonprofit,  State-wide 
pital  service  plan  for  “c<uiiplete  medical  and  hospital  care"  at  a cost  to  each 
iloyee  (»f  GO  cents  a week,  $.10  annually.  But  the  employee's  wife  and  children 
not  covered,  and  under  The  circumstances  $30  a yeai  is  a high  rate. 

Ireater  efficiency  at  much  less  cost  can  he  had  by  organizing  the  medical  serv- 
; on  the  gnuip-practice  principle.  In  areas  of  medical  shortage  doctors  should 
perate,  not  compete;  they  should  organize  themselves  to  use  ofliee  space,  hos- 
il  facilities,  technical  personnel  in  common : they  should  correlate  the  work  of 
general  practitioner  with  that  of  surgeons  and  other  specialists.  Well-(»rgaii- 
l group  practice  can  save  25  i>ercent  doctor  time  and  yield  a high  quality  of 
rice.  Many  war  industries  are  .suited  To  just  such  plans  because  they  are  in 
*es  where  only  a few  physicians  are  now  available  and  where  most  must  be 
Mirted.  Here  The  prepayment  fund  would  provide  salaries  for  the  new  physi- 
is,  offer  siilaries  on  full  or  part  time  to  those  already  in  the  locality,  set  up  a 
tral  clinic  or  medical  cttfice  building  and  a hospital  if  necessary.  Several  long- 
ihlished  industrial  plans  of  this  kind  are  furnishing  complete  care  for  from 
to  $25  per  year  per  person. 

-t  the  Gi'and  Coulee  Dam,  group-practice  prepayment  plans  were  organized 
many  thniisand  workers  and  their  dependents  during  the  peak  of  construc- 
1.  Now  most  of  the  workers  liave  gone  to  other  industries,  especially  to  the 
•ifie  Coast  shipyards.  Said  one  of  these  men  to  a recent  visitor:  “At  Grand 
dee  we  had  first-rate  medical  care  whenever  we  needed  it.  My  wife  had  a 
y while  wo  were  there,  and  it  cost  ns  nur  regular  monthly  payment,  pins 
extra,  for  the  whole  luisiness.  Since  we  have  come  to  The  Coast,  <uie  of  my 
es  had  a hahy  in  his  family  and  it’s  cost  liim  $300,  Why  can’t  our  shipyards 
■k  out  something  like  tlie  Grand  Coulee  scheme  liere?" 

a some  war  areas  employers  and  employees  will  work  out  their  own  answer 
his  (luestioii.  hut  in  all  of  the  places  near  Army  camps,  and  in  very  many  of 
new  industrial  sections,  the  national  government  must  assume  responsibili- 
. which  neither  industries,  unions,  nor  local  political  units  are  in  a position 
issuine  by  themselves.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  the  i)ermanent  arm  of 
government  having  responsibility  for  national  health.  It  has  dealt  chiefly 
h preventive  service.  Now  its  range  .should  be  widened  to  include  resimnsi- 
ry  for  medical  care  in  war  areas.  Its  i>owers  and  its  funds  must  be  enlarged 
the  pnrptjse. 

n a great  Naval  station  on  the  West  Coast,  the  effi(  ient  Navy  Medical  Corps 
plies  complete  medical  and  hospital  service  to  the  uniformed  men  whenever 
y need  it.  But  thirty  thousand  “contrjict  emidoyeos"  have  also  congregated 
e;  and  for  these  workers  and  their  families,  doctoring  is  catch-as-catch-can. 
id.”  said  one  of  the  doctors  with  an  office  in  the  neighboring  village,  whose 
ients  must  often  wait  hmws  to  see  him,  “we  are  over-worked  and  we  can’t 
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do  all  we  might  to  do  for  the  sick,  even  though  mo.st  of  tlie  people  are  in  the 
young  and  healthy  years  of  life,  and  even  while  it's  summer,  the  healthiest  time 
of  the  year.  If  something  isn't  done  bt’fore  winter,  or  if  we  sliould  have  an 
epidemic,  conditions  will  he  terrible.” 

It  is  time  to  get  into  action.  The  Army  and  Navy  must  have  first  call  on 
the  doctors  tln^y  need.  The  rest  of  us.  ami  particularly  our  war  workers,  should 
have  the  most  that  can  he  got  by  apportioning  and  organizing  our  health  services. 
In  this  task  our  national  government  should  be  our  servant  and  leader. 


Committee  on  UksEuXRch  in  Mkjucau  UroNONfics,  Inc., 

Neir  Yorh\  Xovnnhfr  UU 

Hon.  t’LAUDE  PeI’PKK, 

i:^<  tiafe  Office  BnUditffh 

irux///a///oa,  D.  C. 

My  De.^r  Senator;  Enclosed  is  a letter  published  in  the  New  \ork  Times 
today  which  you  may  have  seen  already. 

The  ProcuVement  and  As.signment  Service  has  a record  of  nonperformance 
and  proceiHls  upon  policies  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  meet  civilian 
needs  for  doctors.  Dr.  Lahey  has  more  knowledge  and  more  administrative 
sense  than  anyone  else  in  tliat  ho.ard,  hut  that  group  and  the  controlling 
American  Medical  Association  la^hind  them  are  hopelessly  wedded  ti>  medicine- 
ns-usual-as-far-and-as-long-as-we-can. 

I appreciate  that  over-all  action  concerning  medical  manpower  may^  he  Tied 
up  witli  action  on  the  manpower  situation  in  general.  ^Meanwhile  it  is  essen- 
tial to  get  some  action  in  the  medical  field  soon,  for  the  situation  in  (many 
industrial  ami  rural  areas  will  not  brook  delay.  A program  (*an.  I think,  be 
develoiHTl  that  need  not  wait  uixin  larger  issues.  The  Procurement  and  As- 
signment {Service  or  any  body  representing  the  organized  medical  profession 
should  he  in  the  picture  in  an  advisory  but  not  in  a directive  relation  over 
either  policy  or  administration. 

Fishbein  has  certainly  stretched  himself  in  intemperate  attacks.  IIis  charge 
that  certain  forces  are  urging  “regimentation”  of  the  medical  profession  by 
a Federal  agency  beyond  what  the  Government  has  done  to  “any  other  pro- 
fession or  trade”  is  ridiculous  when  one  thinks  of  the  conversions  that  have 
already  been  required  of  the  automobile  and  other  major  industries. 

Yon*  have  rendered  a great  service  in  bringing  the  medical  situation  out  of  a 
narrow  circle  and  opening  the  facts  to  the  whole  public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AFirwAFT.  M.  Davis. 


Medical  Situation  Serious 

SHORTAGE  OF  DOCTORS  IN  CIVILIAN  LIFE  HELD  IN  NEED  OF  CORRECTION 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : Yoiir  editorials^  on  the  shortafie  of 
doctors  and  the  controversies  aroused  hy  Senator  Pepper's  committee  report 
jirompt  me  to  review  our  medical  situation  as  it  stands  today. 

Shortages  of  doctors  exist  in  many  places  in  the  United  States.  The  drain 
is  serious  because,  as  Paul  V.  McNutt  and  Senator  Pepper's  committee  recently 
revealed,  tlie  Army  has  exceeded  the  quotas  of  many  States  which  were  already 
low  in  ratio  of  pliysicians  to  population,  wliereas  several  of  the  most  popu- 
lous States,  witli  manv  more  doctors  in  proporiion  to  population,  are  far  under 
their  quotas.  As  a result  of  this  policy  tlicre  are  acute  shortages  of  doctors 
in  many  rural  sections  and  industrial  war-production  areas  in  which  iiopulation 
has  greatly  increased. 

OBLIGATION  TO  PUBIJC 

The  public  had  a right  to  expect  that  doctors  would  be  taken  for  our 
armed  forces  in  such  a way  as  to  minimize  unfavorable  civilian  effects.  This 
obligation  was  recognized  in  October  1941,  when  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  created  tlie  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  now  responsible  to 
Mr.  McNutt  as  t'hairman  of  tlie  War  Manpower  Commission.  By  the  terms  of 
tlie  order  the  Service  was  to  consider  both  military  and  civilian  medical  needs. 
The  Service  lias  been  in  charge  of  a hoard  of  five  persons — tlie  chairman.  Dr. 
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Fi  ink  Lalioy,  invsidont  of  the  Aniericau  Medical  Association  at  the  time  of 
hi)  apiiointmeiii  ; three  otlier  tiliysieiaiis.  one  presidiMit-eU'Ct  of  the  association; 
an  1 one  dentist,  I'epresentinj?  the  American  Dental  Asst>ciation. 

i'roin  the  lieginnin;r  the  Service  followed  the  ixdicy  of  imtting  lu’iinary 
IV!  lionsihility  npon  the  States  and  localities,  ami  appointing  State  medical 
ch  linnen  wlio  were  usnaliy  important  (dliciais  in  tin*  State  medical  societies. 
It  took  up  the  work,  whicii  had  been  initiated  !»y  ii  committee  of  the  American 
Midical  Association,  of  collecting  information  about  every  physician  in  the 
CO  mtry,  to  appraise  his  availability  f<tr  military  or  foi  various  civilian  services. 
It  had  tlie  power  to  estimate  how  many  physician.s  could  wisely  he  taken  from 
ea  h State  and  locality.  Quotas  were  calculated,  hut  not  furnished  until  last 
Ju  le. 

■ 'he  Service  had  no  direct  power  to  keep  volunteer  doctors  out  of  the  Army, 
hu  it  did  have  the  information  with  which  to  forestall  uneven  and  unwise 
dr  dns.  It  could  tirge  the  concentration  of  efforts  ot  Army  recruiting  boards 
in  the  large  States  tliat  were  “long'’  on  doctors.  It  could  have  publicized  the 
fa<  ts  about  uneven  drains.  It  did  not  take  the  former  step  until  after  the  harm 
ha  1 been  done. 

It  never  took  the  seeond  step.  Not  until  Senator  repi)er's  hearings  were  the 
fa<  ts  brought  out. 

SITUATION  mSADVANTAGKOUS 


Hie  p<»licy  of  tlie  Service  is  such  that  the  determination  of  civilian  needs  for 
do  dors  in  any  pla<*e  is  left  to  tlie  local  doctors,  with  muninal  oversight  by  the 
St  ite  chairman.  The  public — even  local  industries,  unions,  farmers — has  had 
mt  representation,  although  decisions  affect  its  interests  acutely.  On  the  na- 
ti(  mil  level,  p*dicy  is  settlo<l  by  a board  so  closely  identified  with  medicine  that 
th  ‘ Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  said  editorially  on  July  25: 
“1  he  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  for  Physicians,  Dentists,  and  Veter- 
in.  A'ians  was  developed  to  aid  the  medical  profession  in  determining  for  itself 
eq  litahle  distribution  of  medical  service  during  the  emergency.” 

Vs  a result  a medical  situation  disadvantageous  lo  the  whole  public  and 
especially  to  war  prmluction  has  been  allowed  to  develop.  The  public  was 
no  told  what  was  happening.  The  Service,  although  nominally  a govern- 
iiK  ntal  body,  has  shown  a sense  of  responsibility  to  medicine  rather  than  to  the 
Ai  ieri(‘an  people.  Although  civilian  medical  needs  in  war-production  areas 
anl  elsewhere  are  at  last  recognized  as  urgent,  the  Service  has  defined  no  pro- 
ce<  ures  of  action, 

irgiinized  advisory  medical  opinion  .‘^liould  certainly  be  represented  in  any 
pr  »gram  of  wartime  needs,  hut  we  obviously  need  org.inization  in  which  public 
as  well  as  professional  representatives  determine  policy,  and  under  wdiich  a 
naional  agency  is  set  to  work,  with  authority  from  and  responsibility  to  the 
pu  )lic  for  prompt  and  effective  performance. 

Michael  M.  Davis. 

;^Ew  Yohk,  A^or.  IS,  19^2. 


New  York.  \\  Y.,  Octoher  29,  19^2. 

II<  n.  rLAi'DK  Pepper, 

Vnitrd  StntvH  Senate. 

)E.\R  CL\ri)E:  Congratulations  statement  regarding  doctors,  etc.  It  is  up  to 
Co  igress  to  exercise  some  control  over  draft  and  Army.  Best  regards. 

Louis  Bkomfield. 


Roland  T.  dk  Hkllerhanth,  M.  D., 
V€ntnOi\  N.  J..  November  19Ji2. 

Th^  Honorable  Cl.aude  Pepper, 

ChdirotdH,  Stibeommiflee  on  ^[anpou'er,  Waj<hinf/ton.  D.  C. 

!)ear  Senator  Pepper:  In  connection  with  your  recent  investigation  into  the- 
acute  shortage  of  manpower,  permit  me  to  sulmiit  to  you  the  following  data  : 
'Vlien,  at  i\  special  session  of  the  local  medical  society,  a captain  of  the  United 
Stj  tes.  Medical  Corps  appeared  and  suggested  to  all  of  ns  that  we  ask  for  a coin- 
mi  ision,  I did  so  with  the  other  physicians  present.  After  filling  out  the  ques- 
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tioiinaire,  I wns  ordeml  to  Fort  Dix  for  a idiysical  oxaiiiiuat ion  on  May  U2  and 
again  on  SeptoinlxT  4.  Ton  days  ago  1 was  notified  Ity  tlie  Surgeon  (ieneral  that 
niy  apiilication  for  a oonnnis.sion  was  nor  favoralily  considered  and  that  for  the 
tiine  lining  niy  services  are  not  reqnired,  hnt  will  he  called  npon  if  1 am  needed 
in  tlie  future. 

On  tlie  following  day  my  local  draft  hoard  (Atlantic  Oomity  Local  Board.  No.  d, 
Mnniciiial  Building,  v'enliior  City ) ordered  me  to  report  for  a preliminary  physical 
examination.  At  that  lime  they  took  a blood  'Wassermann  and  a tew  days  ago  I 
was  informed  hy  the  same  hoarii  that  I was  classitieil  as  1-A. 

1 am  41  years  of  age,  was  horn  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  and  received  my  diploma 
in  l!)2d  from  the  Royal  Hungarian  rniversity  of  Budapest.  I came  to  the 
United  States  in  passed  my  State  hoard  examinations  in  B)2(!.  and  obtained 

a license  to  practice  surgery  and  medieine  in  tlie  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  in  l'.!27.  I heeanie  a naturalized  citizen  in  1932.  I have  maintained  an 
11-bed  private  hospital  at  my  present  address  since  1!I27,  for  surgical,  gyneco- 
logical, and  operative-obstetrical  eases  exclusively.  During  the  past  I.")  years  I 
have  been  consulted  by  almost  8.<KiO  patients,  and  liave  peiTurmed  well  over  3,(HiO 
major  operations  with  a mortality  rate  of  2 percent. 

I do  not  iielong  to  any  political  organizations;  neither  do  I do  any  political 
work,  as  I belong  only  to  the  American  Medical  A.ssoeiation  and  to  tho  county 
and  State  medical  societies.  I also  belong  to  the  Fellow.sliip  of  Medieine  of 
England,  where  I lectured  in  1U33  and  193.")  under  the  auspices  of  the  R'lyal 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  local  and  spinal  anesthesia  and  tlie  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  in  the  United  States. 

The  reaction  from  my  patients  to  my  classification  was  (piife  pronounced,  and 
evidently  a great  number  of  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  and  letters  in  the  form 
of  protests  and  i>etitions  have  been  sent  to  the  local  hoard,  which  has  become  very 
annoyed  with  the  numerous  inquiries  and  informed  some  of  ray  patients  tliat  I 
wa.sn't  any  different  from  any  oilier  ordinary  citizen.  M’hen  I called  tlie  board 
office,  an  unidentified  voice  said:  “We  have  Iteen  wailing  for  you  for  months, 
and  since  the  Surgeon  General  hasn't  done  anything  about  you,  we  will  do  some- 
thing.” I informed  them  that  I had  already  asked  for  a commission  hnt  it  did 
not  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  them. 

I got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Scott  immediately  and  he  smit  me  a copy  of  the  letter 
wliieh  he  sent  to  the  local  lioard  in  which  he  asked  them  to  leave  me  in  civil 
practice,  since  I can  he  quite  useful  to  the  community.  The  local  hoard  ignored 
this  request  and  classified  iim  as  above  mentioned.  I feel  that  tlie  Snrgwn 
General  ought  to  know  wliether  I am  needed  in  the  Army  or  not,  ami  if  lie  doesn't 
require  my  .services,  I can  he  more  useful  to  the  commnnity  and  to  the  eonntry 
as  a practicing  pliysioian.  The  radius  of  my  regular  patients  is  about  no  to  GO 
miles.  In  this  territory  a great  number  of  pliysicans  have  been  called  to  tlie 
Army  and  many  of  tlieir  patients  have  come  to  me. 

I iisked  for  a liearing  before  tlie  local  hoard,  hut  I doubt  that  they  would 
reclassify  me.  I got  in  touch  witli  Dr.  Scott  again,  who  suggested  that  I slionld 
not  woriV  too  mneh  about  the  matter,  hut  the  critical  point  is.  that  even  if  tliey 
do  reclassify  me  later,  should  I he  drafted  as  a private  it  Avonld  mean  closing 
the  hospital  and  discharging  all  the  employees,  and  in  case  I were  reclassified  I 
would  not  he  able  to  get  them  liaek  again.  Not  to  speak  of  the  large  niimher 
of  maternity  cases  which  are  scheduled  for  as  far  as  next  May. 

I have  not  tried  to  evade  military  service — tliat  is  wliy  I ajiplied  f‘*''  **  coiiiiui.s- 
sion — but  I certainly  do  not  feel  that  I onglit  to  he  taken  out  of  civil  practice 
just  because  tlie  local  board  wi.shes  to  do  sonietliing  about  me. 

In  connoetion  with  tlie  Surgeon  GeneraTs  reji'ction.  T mentioned  to  Dr.  Scott 
that  perliaps  it  wa.s  liecaiise  I am  a native  of  a heiligerent  country,  hm  he  said 
that  since  I am  a naturalized  citizen  I cannot  he  a citizen  of  a belligerent  country, 
hnt  only  of  the  United  States.  He  seems  to  think  tliat  tlie  reason  for  my 
rejection  was  the  hay  fever  and  the  mneons  colitis  with  whicli  I have  been  suffer- 
ing for  the  past  .'i  and  1 year,  respectively. 

I should  very  nmch  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  what  steps  to  take  next.  I 
must  emphasize  that  if  the  Surgeon  General  .should  need  me  and  should  gi^e  me 
the  commission  as  applied  for  and  as  explained  to  all  of  ns  hy  tlie  aliove-iiientioned 
'Captain,  I should  go  without  hesitation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  T.  DE  IlELlEBRAXTH. 
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Tucson,  akiz.,  October  29,  19’,2. 

Seiiator  Pepper, 

Dcinovrat,  from  Florida: 

( orm*t  yow  are  on  tlie  medical-dental  situation  in  this  country.  The  real 
ser  ous  problem  will  follow,  with  no  j)rovision  f(»r  jiremedical  tnlucation  for 
18-  ear-olds.  It  is  about  time  somebody  realizes  potentialities  of  exhaustion  of 
me  liciU  talent  in  this  country  and  acts. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Bennett. 


Set  a tor  Pepper.- 


Coeymaxs,  N.  Y.,  October  29,  19/f2, 


1 wi.sh  10  register  with  your  committee  my  commui  ity,  comprising  approxl- 
nia  ely  7, (MX)  people,  witliout  medical  attention.  Am  w<trried  about  an  epidemic. 

Ed.  F.  Nuthe, 

Supervisor,  Town  of  Coeymans. 


Sei  ator  Cl-\ude  Pepper. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Baton  Rough,  La.,  October  29,  19^2. 


1 >ear  Sir;  Congratulations  on  your  stand  in  regard  to  civilian  medical  care. 

In  spite  of  alleged  shortage  of  physicians  in  the  armed  forces  the  Eighth 
Seivice  Command  has  detailed  a first  lieutenant  of  the  Medical  Corps  to  this- 
vic  nity  to  take  care  of  a Government  warehouse  building  project. 

J-ooal  physicians  were  offered  the  i'w)sition  on  a part-time  basis  at  $150  per 
mo  ith  for  approximately  2 hours’  work  daily.  I personally  believe  that  if  the 
sal  iry  offer  had  been  raised  to  that  which  the  lieutenant  on  duty  is  receiving 
ph.^  sicinns  would  have  taken  the  proposition. 

" ’heoretically  the  Army  must  replace  this  man  with  another  from  civilian  life. 
Mr  ch  of  the  shortage  is  due  to  the  Army’s  inability  to  properly  utilize  their 
me  iical  i>ersonneI, 

■■'hat  medical  officers  in  this  war  have  been  sent  to  be  trained  as  auto  me- 
cln  nics  and  bakers  has  been  brought  out  in  the  section  on  corresiiondence  appear- 
ing in  Medical  Economics,  a medical  periodical,  published  in  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Very  truly  yours, 


F.  U.  Darby,  M.  D. 


Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  October  29,  19^2, 

Sei  ator  Claude  Pepper, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I >eab  Senator  Pepper  : It  might  be  pertinent  to  suggest  to  the  Office  of  Procure- 
nie  It  and  Assignment  of  physicians  to  the  armies,  thai  some  of  the  young  men 
be  eft  at  home. 

'[’he  hasty  commissioning  of  men  sans  the  weight  of  years  of  exi)erience  into 
thf  Medical  Corps,  and  the  even  more  drastic  assignment  of  the  middle-aged 
physician  to  do  24  hours’  of  work  daily  as  an  “indispensable”  at  home,  is  beyond 
coi  iprehension. 

'['here  are  many  of  us  who  were  veterans  of  the  last  World  War,  in  good 
hej  1th,  able  to  stand  12  hours  of  Army  routine  who  are  being  shunned  by  the 
Wj  r Department  as  “overage”  and  indispensable:  we  could  take  over  easily 
and  efficiently  but  frankly.  Senator,  we  can’t  take  the  grinding  down  of  day  and 
night  calls  demanded  by  the  withdrawal  of  younger  men  into  service. 

'['our  correspondent  starts  the  day  at  7:30  a.  m.,  and  is  through  regular  work 
at  nidnight;  after  that  possibly  a few  hours  sleep  broken  by  maternity  and  other 
em 'urgency  calls.  It  is  a physical  impossibility  to  continue  work  without  the 
as^  istance  of  younger  men  in  civilian  practice. 

I I is  probably  “lese  majesty”  to  write  criticisms  of  this  sort  in  time  of  war, 
bu  one  does  reach  the  limit  of  professional  endurance  and  “comes  a time”  when 
Ar  ny  life  would  be  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  veteran  medical  officers  in  this 
ein  M’gency. 

iifter  all,  we  are  “the  expendables.” 

Very  truly  yours, 


Austin  W.  Heine.  M.  D. 
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October  2ff,  1012. 


Senator  Cl^vude  Peppf3, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Honorable  SiK : It  was  with  utmost  interest  that  I read  and  reread  an  article  in 
this  morning's  pai>er,  concerning  itself  with  a “liaphazard  recruiting  of  doctors,” 


whicli  was  accredited  to  you.  , 

At  the  outset  let  me  tell  you  that  I Imd  been  a practicing  physician  for  a period 
of  13  years,  a specialist  for  8 years,  and  had  taught  both  in  college  and  in  a post- 
graduate medical  school  for  a number  of  years.  Likewise  to  avoid  a possible  re^ 
baiting,  let  me  tell  you  that  for  the  last  17  years  1 have  been  voting  a Democratic 
ticket  interposed  with  an  occasional  Republican  vote  here  and  there;  have  never 
•voted  either  for  a Communist  or  a Socialist,  because  I abhor  their  foreign  political 
concept : yet  I do  respect  a few  of  their  ideas,  some  of  which  have  been  propounded 
by  our  own  Democratic  Party. 

At  the  post  at  which  I am  stationed,  we  could  easily  maintain  our  efficiency 
with  merely  40  percent  of  our  medical  staff.  As  is,  I am  at  my  wits  end  atteiniit- 
ing  to  obtain  fiction  stories  ■which  I haven't  read  in  the  last  0 months.  My  days 
actual  medical  activity  is  completed  within  a half  hour  of  concentrated  work. 
A college  chum  of  mine  is  stationed  at  a nearby  post  and  claims  they  could  easily 
do  without  8 of  their  15  doctors.  At  a third  post  the  doctors  are  tired  of  playing 
cards  all  day  long.  And  so  it  goes. 

I volunteered  for  this  Ai my,  though  I had  every  reason  to  believe  I would  not  be 
drafted.  I believed  I had  a job  to  do  and  willingly  sacrificed -a  lucrative  specialty 
practice.  I had  been  more  than  active  in  various  civic  activities,  professional 
organizations,  and  in  writing  medical  literature.  But  this  man's  Army,  its  direc- 
tion, and  its  application  as  far  as  medical  officers  are  concerned,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  streets,  “takes  the  cake.” 

The  fictitious  name  and  address  of  this  letter  is  most  necessary,  for^Arniy 
reprisals  are  more  than  well  known ; and  an  investigation  of  some  of  our  1 lorida 
Army  stations  would  cause  more  tlmn  smiles  for  their  inefficiencies,  yes,  even  for 
their  discriminations.  Complaints,  advice  sought,  questioning  of  superior  oflicers 
brings  a shrug  and  a statement,  “This  is  the  Army.” 

Believe  me,  sir,  I wish  it  were  possible  to  state  facts,  hut  Army  reprisals  would 
leave  me  holding  the  hag,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  impartial  inspector- 
general  listening  to  complaints  of  oflicers.  A few  of  ns  would  speak  ■with  him. 
hut  the  fear,  the  fear  of  the  commanding  officer  does  not  i>erinit  of  the  time-old 


American  right  of  seeking  redress. 

Yours  in  The  spirit  of  Americanism, 


Bill  Smith, 


Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps. 


XoVEMBER  14,  1942. 

Hon.  ClAttie  Pf-pper. 

United  States  Senate,  Washingto7i,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepper  : It  is  with  much  interest  that  I noted  your  rex>ort  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  on  manpower  regarding  the  over  enlistment 
of  doctors  before  their  services  are  actually  needed  by  the  armed  forces.^ 

Having  come  from  a very  active  private  practice.  I have  made  certain  obser- 
vations since  being  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  that  may  be  useful  to  you.  ^ Please 
consider  this  as  constructive  criticism,  for  one  must  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  of  converting  so  many  doctors  from  civilian  life  to  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  This  very  fact  gives  the  appearance  of  an  oversupply  of  doctors  who 
may  go  several  months  without  assignment  to  a post  where  their  services  as 
physicians  are  utilized.  For  instance,  I have  been  in  the  Army  now  for  3 months 
without  having  an  assignment  that  wouhl  i-vermit  me  to  utilize  my  medical 
knowledge  and  ability.  The  above  situation  apparently  cannot  he  helped  and 
more  time  will  be  necessary  to  put  doctors  into  active  practice  as  physicians  in 
the  Army. 

Plowever  there  is  one  criticism  that  I would  like  to  offer  as  a constructive 
measure.  There  are  entirely  too  many  comre*^ent  x)hysieians  and  specialists  from 
the  Sni‘iieon  General’s  Oflice'  down  to  the  station  hospitals  who  are  doing  purely 
administrative  and  even  clerical  work.  For  what  was  the  Medical  Administra- 
tive Corps  designed?  Why  not  utilize  many  hnsinessmen  above  40  for  these 
administrative  .iobs  as  the  Air  Corps  has  done?  This  would  relieve  many  doctors 
in  the  Army  of  purely  administrative  work  and  thereby  reduce  somewhat  the 
luimher  required  from  civil  practice. 
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is  rninmoii  knowledge  among  medical  men  that  rivilians  make  the  best 
Ital  superintendents.  Wiiy  should  this  m»t  hold  in  the  Army?  I am  speak- 
tf  course,  of  oui*  hospitals  in  the  zone  of  the  interior  and  not  in  the  field  of 
itions. 

vould  suggest  that  a rapid  survey  he  made  of  all  he  gerieral  and  station 
itals  throughout  the  country  to  find  out  just  h<>w  many  physicians  are  not 
as  such,  and  to  what  extent  their  places  may  not  he  filled  with  competent 
app<tinted  from  civilian  life  ti>  the  Medical  xVdministrative  Corps.  This 
has  certainly  worked  in  the  Air  Corps. 

e second  suggestion  I wonld  make  is  that  the  survey  mentioned  id)ov€ 
id  determine  just  how  many  meii  physically  (pialiPtHl  for  active  duty  and 
med  in  hospitals  may  he  replaced  hy  men  who  ha\e  conditions  disqualify- 
lieni  from  active  duty. 

-ffer  tile  above  as  suggestions,  not  as  an  Army  man,  Imt  as  one  who  has 
dly  come  from  civil  practice  and  tinds  himself  in  a position  to  make  (‘oinjiari- 
and,  thei’efore.  constructive  criticisms.  I hoiie  you  will  find  them  of  some 

» 

' own  Congressman  is  the  Ilonoi'able  Estes  Kefauver.  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
introduced  you  when  you  spoke  in  that  city.  I was  present  and  agreed 
you  in  every  detail.  As  a courtesy  to  him  I am  sending  him  a copy  of  this 
r. 

e “old  line”  Army  iledical  Corps  is  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  so  I would 
ike  to  have  my  name  mentioned,  should  the  occasion  occur. 

Respt'ctfully  yours, 

JACKMA^  StATIOX,  MaINE. 

Octohrr  30,  WJfi. 

tor  Cr.AX'DE  Pepper. 

'Senate  Office  BuiUUnfj,  Wa.^hirwton,  D.  C. 

:ar  jS'ir;  I have  just  read  the  newspaper  account  of  your  warnings  concern- 
he  present  method  of  recruiting  physicians.  Circumstances  in  rural  Maine 
i'actly  into  the  picture  you  describe. 

le  experience  of  my  own  community  is  a case  in  point.  This  locality,  with  a 
lation  of  1,800,  is* isolated  hy  50  miles  of  forest  in  all  directions,  from  the 
est  other  towns  having  resident  physicians,  and  I am  the  only  doctor  in  this 
I am  of  service  age,  and  it  is  right  and  just  that  I he  with  the  Army  if  it 
iu‘ed  of  me;  T have  been  advi.sed  hy  the  Medical  Ofht'ers  KetTuiting  Board 
it  does  need  me,  and  have  been  “pres.sed  to  enlist”  There  has,  however, 
absolutely  no  cooperation  given  the  coinmunity  in  its  attempt  to  supply  the 
le  here  with  other  medical  care. 

ate  and  c<mnly  officers  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  who 
id  function  in  the  matter  of  assigning  phy.sicians,  as  well  as  of  procuring 
1,  and  whose  hel]>  has  been  solicited,  have  made  no  move  to  assign  another 
;ician  to  this  area  ; and  I know  of  no  instance  anywhere,  in  which  the  P.  A.  S. 
assigned  physicians,  ineligible  for  military  service,  to  civilian  practice 
■V  needed. 

1 attempts  to  fill  the  need  here  with  an  alien  physician  have  been  blocked 
he  State  medical  licensing  hoard,  which  will  license  only  American  citizens, 
derstand  this  situation  exists  in  other  States,  as  well  as  in  Maine.  AVhen  I 
e for  the  Army  * * and  there  has  been  no  choice  left  me  in  the 

xi  * ♦ "'another  rural  community  will  be  left  destitute  of  all  medical 

lere  must  he  some  adjustment  made,  to  solve  what  appears  to  he  a Nation- 
* prohlem.  If  P.  A.  S.  has  not  the  power  to  assign,  it  must  be  given  this 
?r.  States  must  he  enjoim^d  against  barring  the  use  of  any  needed  skilled 
ver,  even  if  alien.  And  a physician  is  certainly  a much-needed  skilled 
ver.  If  a eiviliau  medical  rationing  agency  will  answer  the  prohlem,  it 
lid  he  established  at  once.  Whatever  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be,  it 
I he  solved,  and  that,  speedily. 

ore  power  to  you,  both  in  your  dealing  with  the  recruiting  agencies,  and  in 
:ing  the  husiness-as-usual  policy  of  the  medical  groups. 

Yours  .sincerely, 

VllTOR  L.  SZANTON,  M.  D. 


m 
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Tliprt'  wiis  only  ono  chanco  for  it  to  lio  rtoiio  proiioiiy,  ami 

to  be  (leelaved  in  the  draft  in  1-A  up  to  4o,  regardless  of 

• ..  ...  


McBrioe  C'o.. 

CoJumhus.  Ohio,  Novnnhcr  21,  10.^2, 

Senator  Claude  Pepper, 

W(hshit}f/toti.  I).  C. 

Dear  Se:vator  Pepper:  You  recently  ma<le  public  a statement  along  ihe  lines 
of  insufficient  medical  doctors  being  left  at  home  to  care  for  the  public.  Douht- 
les.s  von  are  already  acquainted  witli  this  questi(m  in  all  its  details,  hut  merely 
bet'ause  the  prohlem  is  in  line  with  my  own  work,  I would  like  to  ]»ut  down  oii 
paper  for  voti  some  of  the  conditions  that  1 personally  know  about.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  conneciiou  with  the 
Arniv  and  Navy,  set  up  ;m  agency  to  supply  doctors  for  all  lu-anches  of  the 
serviVe  The  American  Medical  Association  is  not  to  he  Idatned  entnei.v  toi 
the  condition  tltat  exists  today.  Tliey  wanted  to  get  the  ne<'essiiry  medical  men 
in  the  service  through  voluntary  enlistment,  which  wonld  he  in  kt'eping  with  the 
high  caste  of  the  profession.  All,  or  practicttlly  all,  the  doctors  up  to  age  4.> 
signed  these  papers,  signifying  a willingness  hy  doing  s<>,  that  they  would  ser\e 
in  some  branch  of  the  service,  or  he  transfen-ed  to  areas  where  it  would  he  more 
necessarv  for  them  to  practice  medicine.  Then,  of  course,  many  doctors  entered 
the  service  voluntarily  hy  enlistment,  but  not  enough.  Pressure  was  brought 
l)V  the  agency  hy  various  means  to  get  the  medic(»s  to  enlist  and  this  brought 
out  a good  many  more.  But  in  the  beginning  the  whole  set-up  wis  doomed  to 
cause  confusion  and  inefficiency.  And  here  is  why:  A’'olnntary  enlistment  might 
bring  in  10  doctors  from  the  town  of  A,  where  there  were  only  15  doet<ws  origi- 
tmlly.  Volnntarv  enlistment  might  bring  in  2 doctors  from  the  town  of  B.  where 
there  already  were  only  15  doctors:  hut  both  town  A ami  town  B were  the  same 
size  and  needed  the  same  nninher  of  doctors  for  civilian  care.  Thus  yon  have  a 
confusion  of  doctors  left  at  home,  even  though  the  Army  and  Xavy  got  whiit 
they  needed.  This  was  democracy  at  work,  and  it  fails  because  democracy  mitst 
have  confusion  in  war,  hecanse  the  people  are  not  set  up  for  war,  its  we  all  know, 
hut  rather  for  \x\\ce. 

that  was  for  doctors  vw  ..v  - ^ 

l!Ow  many  children  they  had,  hiit  this  did  not  fall  in  line  with  the  Selective 

Service  Act,  for  under  this  act  the  doctor  had  the  same  right  to  demand  exemp- 
tion as  any  other  i>erson  with  a family.  Not  that  many  of  them  did,  but  the\ 
knew  the  facts  and  consequently  those  that  were  not  urged  in  merely  sat  back 

and  knew  they  could  not  be  called.  - , . , 

So  tod.ay  we  have  many  towns  with  no  doctors  where  before  there  might  have 
been  four  or  two,  and  other  towns  where  there  were  formerly  two  or  four,  and 
they  are  still  there.  The  greatest  hardship  this  will  work  will  he  in  delivering 
bailies  and  emergency  cases,  (’alls  where  a doctor  has  to  lie  available  or  the 
patient  may  die,  and  this  is  wliat  will  happen  in  many  instances.  There  are 
many  of  tliV  towns  I visit  where  osteopaths  and  chiropractors  have  rented  atid 
set  tip  offices  in  places  formerly  occupied  hy  medical  men,  and  these  osteoyiaths 
and  chiropractors  are  violating  State  laws  hy  dispensing  medicines  without, 
restrictions.  This  will  bring  about  another  set  of  conditions  that  will  cause 
untimely  illness  and  deaths  in  many  instances.  This  condition  does  not  exist  in 

a wliolesale  manner,  but  it  does  exist.  I know  that. 

Under  the  agency  as  it  was  set  np  it  was  snp]iosed  to  he  iiossihle  to  a.sk  a 
doctor  in  a certain  town  to  move  from  his  present  location  and  go  where  he  was 
more  urgently  needed,  when  the  situation  arose,  hut  so  far  I know  of  no  more 
than  a very  few  instances  where  this  has  hapiiened.  It  is  doubtful  under  exist- 
ing laws  if  a doctor  could  he  made  to  move  from  a town  he  was  in.  and  had  been 
for  vears,  to  another  locality  wliere  he  might  be  needed  worse.  I rather  tliink 
this' wonld  he  volnntarv,  and  this  is  not  always  .satisfactory,  as  yon  wonld 
know.  As  yon  know,  we  all  hate  regimentation,  and  we  hate  doing  things  we 
do  not  want  to  do,  for  that  is  how  we  live  and  like  to  live  under  a democracy, 
but  .sad  as  it  is,  it  does  not  make  for  complete  and  necessary  efiiciency  in  tune 
of  war  (4ne  wonld  think,  however,  that  the  agency  could  have  worked  it  out 
under  a system  whereby  the  doctors  wonld  have  been  taken  hy  quotas,  the  same 
as  the  fighting  men.  according  to  their  needs  and  according  to  the  nninher  of 
doctors  available  in  all  coinmnnities.  If  that  system  had  been  followed,  it  wonld 
have  been  nincli  more  expedient,  and  not  only  wonld  the  .service  have  had  the 
doctors  needed,  hut  the  medical  aid  at  home  could  have  been  .spread  and  kept 
more  exiiertly  where  it  was  needed. 

Thanks  for  vonr  time,  and  I beg  to  be 
Eespeclfully  your*, 
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Turpin  & Lane, 

Macon,  Oa.,  Novcmhcr  2,  19)2. 

IIoi  . Clai'de  Pepper, 

United  Sfote^s  Senator, 

M'ashington,  D.  C. 

^Y  Dear  Senator  Pepper:  I was  very  much  interested  in  the  newspaper 
aiK  radio  acamnt  of  your  elTort  to  protect  our  civilian  population  from  the 
um  ecessary  taking  of  an  unduly  large  number  of  doctors  by  the  armed  forces. 
My  own  particular  interest  in  the  matter  is  made  very  keen  by  virtue  of  the 
fac  that  I am  chairman  of  the  Macon  Hospital  Commission  and  have  had 
(tpt  »rt unity  to  observe  the  unfoi'tunately  harmful  effect  of  taking  the  doctors 
fvo  a us. 

I is  trite  to  say  that  we  all  know  the  armed  forces  should  come  first,  and 
nore  of  us  want  to  hold  back  anything  from  them.  Nevertheless  the  health 
<tf  he  civilian  impulation  must  be  considered,  and  so  far  I do  not  think  sufii- 
ciei  r consideration  has  been  given  this. 

I urthermorts  I have  been  amazed  at  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  doctors 
fur  lished  by  our  Southern  States  and  the  Northern  and  Eastern  ones.  If 
tho;e  States  furnish  the  doctors  wdio  are  needed  until  their  percentage  is  any- 
wli  're  equal  to  that  (»f  the  Southern  States,  we  will  not  be  bothered  for  a 
Ion  ; time  to  come.  The  American  Medical  Association  Journal  has  had  some 
ver frank  statements  with  resiiect  to  this  part  of  the  iiroblein. 

1 he  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  for  what 
yoi  have  already  done  ahuig  this  line  and  to  venture  to  urge  you  to  keep  up 
Uie  light.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imi>ortance  to  the  general  welfare. 

Respectfully, 

William  C.  Turpin,  Jr. 

Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  Novcmher  1),  19J^2. 

Mi<  HAEL  M.  Davis, 

Care  of  Harper's  Maga^aine, 

2s€W  York  City, 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  For  the  past  2 years  I have  been  thinking  of  relocating,  biit 
no  )pportunity  presented  itself.  After  reading  your  articles  in  the  New  Republic 
am  Harper's  Magazine,  I communicated  with  the  Uniied  States  Public  Health 
Sei  vice.  They  directed  me  to  the  chairman  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment. 

] wrote  to  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From 
Ma  ryland  I received  no  reply.  Dr.  Trout,  chairman  of  the  Procurement  and 
As  ignment  of  Virginia,  referred  me  to  Dr.  Julian  Rawls,  of  Norfolk.  Dr.  Rawls 
rei  lied  that  “we  are  a little  short  of  doctors  who  are  willing  to  make  house  calls, 
pa  ticularly  at  night.  If  you  are  willing  to  do  that  type  of  work,  I think  there 
wo  -lid  be  an  opportunity  to  do  it  here.”  Naturally,  I do  not  intend  to  move  to 
an  area  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a shortage  of  physicians,  only  to  do  night 
cal  .s  by  the  grace  of  the  local  physician.  I have  the  letters  on  file ; if  you  want 
tlu  m,  i will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

1 am  still  anxi<ms  to  relocate,  but  would  like  to  know  how  I can  find  a suitable 
locition,  if  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  can’t  help  and  the  Procure- 
me  It  and  Assignment  won’t. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  Friedman. 

1'.  S. — In  various  places  that  I have  been  visiting,  I found  that  the  loctil 
physicians  are  against  anyone  else  locating  there,  and  the  hospitals  are  closed 
to  lewcomers.  This,  I know,  is  no  news  to  you. 


Charles  La  m vn  Loffikk.  M.  D., 

Chicago,  Sovemher  SO,  i.9,}2. 

Sei  lator  Claude  Pepper, 

United  States  Senate  Building,  M^ashlngfon,  D.  C. 

] Iy  Dear  Senator:  I want  to  commend  you  for  your  action  in  placing  before 
th(  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Fislibein’s  advertisement  capitalizing  on  the 
shi  rtage  of  doctors  in  the  sale  of  his  quack  book  on  home  remedies.  I wtis  pleased 
to  lote  Unit  the  press  gave  your  remarks  the  deserved  favorable  publicity.  A man, 
sin  h as  Fishbein,  who  would  stoop  to  such  tactics  in  his  greed  for  money,  evi- 
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deuces  a low  order  of  morals.  His  actions  are  all  the  more  reiireheusihlc  because 
of  his  assumed  ixtsitioii  as  dictator  of  the  ethics  of  the  entire  meuiborshii)  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

You  lu-oliahly  would  not  he  so  surprised  with  Fishhein’s  actions  in  this  instance 
were  you  familiar  with  his  history  and  i)aekgrouiid. 

May  I suggest  that  you  secure  from  tlie  Liltrary  of  Congress  a hook  entitled 
“Medical  Mus.solini”  and  read  tlie  chapter  Scrapbook  Doctor.  Tlie  cliapter, 
Shakedown,  will  also  he  enlightening,  especially  the  refert'tice  on  pttge  8S.  sliowing 
how  he  tried  to  sliake  down  the  King’s  Malenm  Co.,  and.  in  failing,  destroyed  the 
company.  This  company  was  owned  by  tlie  present  Congressman  from  California, 
Harry  H.  Sheppard.  A phone  call  to  Congressman  Sheppard  will  cmitirm  the 

facts  set  forth.  . , - , 

I am  euc'losiiig  u rt'priut  from  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Journal  of  December 

1922,^  wliich  will  prove  to  everyone  tliat  there  lias  not  been  an  American  medical 
association  for  over  20  years,' Imt  instead  a Fisliheiu  monopoly  of  the  medical 
profession,  with  com])let*e  control  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended,  entirely 
in  the  liai’ids  of  Fisliliein.  The  antlior  of  this  article  was  (piickly  silenced  by 
the  usual  methods  of  threat  of  reprisals  and  expulsion  from  the  association. 

It  is  difflenlt  to  nnderstaiid  how  a man  can  have  the  effrontery  to  call  himself 
a doctor  of  mcdieine  and  extol  liimself  as  an  authority  on  all  medical  problems, 
who,  by  the  record,  secured  ids  Illinois  State  physician's  license  in  spite  of  the 
fact' that  his  grade  was  but  4S  percent  in  the  basic  snliject — anatomy.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  he  never  practiced;  not  possessing  the  necessary  qnali- 
fications,  lie  lacked  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  practice  on  patients. 

Tlie  scieutitic  body  originally  founded  as  the  American  Medical  Association 
one  of  high  purpose,  Interested  in  the  profession  as  well  as  the  pnl'lic.  Ihe 
abortion  of  this  wonderful  body  by  Fishbein  and  his  predecessor,  George  II. 
Simmons,  has  brought  down  the  ooiidenmatioii  of  95  percent  of  the  members  of 
the  profession,  few  of  whom,  from  fear  of  reprisals,  have  the  courage  to  come 

out  in  front  and  fight  the  dictator.  . 

It  is  tlie  writer’s  opinion  tliat  if  the  Government  desires  to  perform  a service  to 
the  public  it  slionld  expose  and  eliminate  Fishbein  and  help  the  doctors  ri> 
establish  tlie  original  principles  of  the  society.  This  would  be  welcomed  Ip*  both 
patient  and  doctor,  and  would  also  avoid  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  foreign 
philosophy  of  State  medicine,  with  its  many  proven  shortcomings. 

I am  sending  a copy  of  this  letter  to  Assi.stant  Attorney  General  Ihuinian 
Arnold,  lioping  it  will  give  liim  a new  line  of  approach  and  assist  in  correcting 
the  many  abuses  of  the  society  complained  of.  winch  are  products  of  !•  ishhein  s 

handiwork. 

Cordially  yours, 

T>  o If  yoxi  cannot  secure  a copy  of  Medical  Mussolini  from  tlie  Library  of 

Congress.  I am  sure  yon  can  get  a copy  from  Morris  A.  Bealle,  the  author, 
Carpenter  Building,  1003  K Street  NV/. 


Milwaukee.  Wis.,  December  3,  J9.}2. 

Hon.  Claude  Peppek. 

Senator,  United  State.^  Senate,  n ^ 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  B anhinf/ton  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : The  other  day  in  a booklet  entitled  “Medieal  Economics  ’ for  Jso- 
vember  194’’  1 observed  references  to  your  remarks  to  the  American  Medical 
Association'and  to  the  editor.  Dr.  Fi.shbein  of  the  American  Medical  journal. 

For  the  past  2ya  vears  I have  had  an  attorney  by  the  name  of  Wentworth 
Durant  of  Milwaukee  who  was  very  interested  in  my  case  to  help  me  to  get  ray 
license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  M isconsin,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  not  succ-eeded.  I am  therefore  taking  the  liberty  m 

writiiie;  to  you  to  help  me.  . .e 

Sometime  ago  I made  an  application  locally  for  an  appointment  for  a commis- 
sion in  the  Medieal  Corps  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  reply  I received  a 
letter  copy  of  which  I herewitli  enclose,  and  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  unless 
the  m’eaniiig  of  the  word  essential  is  distorted ; my  services  are  definitely  avail- 
able and  I have  been  very  anxious  to  enter  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 


* Held  in  committee  files. 
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am  t'tn’losinj;  coiiios  of  letlor  written  by  Mr.  l>nrant  to  lion.  Julius  V.  Ileil, 
G<  vorimr  ttf  tlio  Stale  of  Wisotmsin,  and  to  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Waslunj?ton,  I).  C. 

iioiK'  Iliar  you  will  be  able  to  ijive  me  a band  in  my  desptu'ute  effort  to  obtain 
reio^nition.  I assure  you  it  will  be  deeply  appi’eciated. 

Kespectfullv  vours 

Wm.  V.  ItimiN,  M.  D. 


JrLY  14.  1041. 

H<  n.  Jrurs  P.  Iliau 

Gorrruor  of  fhr  Sfafe  of  Wi'^consin. 

lb  Dr.  William  V.  Dubin. 

ni\n  Sir:  Yesterday  afternoon,  when  I saw  you  for  a moment,  yon  told  me 
th  t you  wert*  having  a conference  with  the  new  medical  board  at  10  o'cbu'k 
Tt  esday  morning:  and  sug^^ested  1 fcet  you  sonielbinjr  fo  lo<tk  over  at  that  tinu' 
wi  h reiu:ard  to  the  above-captioned  matter.  I want  to  bt»  as  brief  as  pttssible,  but 
th  s matter  has  continued  f(»r  over  14  years  and  it  is  difficult  to  condense  all  such 
in:  fters  int<t  oiu»  short  note. 

)r.  Dubin,  in  his  earlier  years,  while  a student  at  Marquette  Vniversity,  had 
s<»]  le  difficulty  with  the  authorities  and  w:is  dischar^jed.  lie  made  every  effort 
to  tfo  to  class  A medical  scluxd  after  that  hut  in  each  instance  found  th:it  it 
w;  s imi>ossib]e  be<‘au.se  ^hmpiette  I'niversity  made  it  a point  to  notify  each 
un.versity  he  applied  to  of  his  difficulty.  As  a nfvessary  result,  he  attended 
I!:  lineman  Medical  ('^110^0.  a class  B school,  attended  a (Jiicago  medical  colh'ge 
fo  fplite  s(une  time,  and  then  finally  re<'eived  :i  diploma  frmn  the  St.  L(»uis 
Pi  v'sicians  and  Surjteons,  definitely  a class  C scluiol,  and  known  as  a diploma 
mi  1. 

le  then  applied  t<»  the  AVisconsin  .Medical  Board  of  Examiners  for  permission 
to  tak(»  the  examinathms.  lie  w:is  refustMl.  :uid  the  nffusal  was  based  uiioii 
th  ' Kr<uind  that  he  had  attended  a class  D school  and  stilted  that  if  he  attended 
a 1 lass  A school  he  would  be  permitted  to  take  the  examination.  I have  verified 
th'  - orijiina!  (ff  Ibis  lettt'r.  It  is  not  c<»ntained,  so  fni'  as  I (*an  observe,  in  tlie 
rc>  Olds  of  the  medieiil  board.  He  attended,  then,  the  Unversily  of  Wurzburg: 
in  Germany,  from  whieh  ho  was  duly  graduated,  given  the  degree  of  doctor  (>f 
im  (liciiu'ciim  laude.  He  then  Jigain  applied  to  take  the  examination  in  Wisconsin 
an  I did  so  on  numerous  occasions. 

t became  apparent  to  him,  after  a number  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  that  he 
wt  s beinir  dis  riminated  against.  He  made  many  rash  stateim-iits  to  (iiffereiit 
munlieis  of  the  board,  made  silly  threats  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  only  got 
liii  iself  further  embroiled.  He  was  very  f(»oIisli,  hut  he  was  getting  rather 
de.  perate.  On  taking  his  examinations  at  different  times,  if  the  resists  of  his 

tk  were  <thserved,  it  would  he  ea.sy  to  see  that  smuething  was  wrong,  because 
wl  ereas,  on  one  occasion  he  would  receive  a fine  mark  on  a particular  subject, 
on  a siiIxeiiueiiT  examination  lie  would  rec(*ive  a vtu*y  po  »r  mark. 

n lh3I  he  wn»te  the  examination  for  the  last  time.  Dr.  Henry  Graniling, 
wl  om  I will  refer  to  later,  examined  him  in  the  suhjt'ct  of  nteiitgemfiogy.  In 
all  of  Ins  subjects,  by  the  computation  which  he  received  from  the  hoard,  he 
av  ‘raged  74.4.  The  present  records  of  the  medical  hoard  indicate  to  the  contrary, 
hu  I have  been  infoimed  publicly  by  one  of  the  nienihcrs  of  the  last  hoard,  who 
w:  s a’so  a member  of  the  hoard  at  the  time  he  took  the  examination,  that  this 
w:  s tin*  irntli.  Dr.  Gramling  fiunked  him  with  a 40  ir  roentgenology. 

! )r.  rinhin  then  made  an  apiilication  to  take  a reexamination  in  roentgenology, 
wl  ich  was  in  a-  cordance  with  the  practice  of  the  hoard.  This  permission  was 
grj  nted  and  he  went  to  Green  Bay  to  take  this  examination.  At  that  time  he 
wtiS  required  to  si.i^n  a waiver  when  by  the  hoard  was  not  compelled  to  correct 
lih  paper  until  they  had  again  satisfied  themselves  iliat  his  degree  fnmi  the 
University  of  AVurtzhurg  was  bona  fide.  Dubin  wn>te  the  examination  and, 
foitunately  for  him.  prepared  a written  copy  of  his  questions  and  answers  made 
at  that  time  in  the  presence  of  the  examining  niemhers  of  the  hoard.  As  he  left 
thi  examination  room  he  gave  the  original  t(>  Dr.  Gnmding  and  the  c<»py  to 
Dr  T.  J,  Slieehy.  Snh.<cquenTiy,  and  only  through  the  activities  of  some  of  his 
emmies,  his  degree  at  the  University  of  AAYirlzhurg  was  revoked.  Dr.  Gramling 
th(  II  refus'd  to  gr.ade  the  paper.  He  spent  many  weary  months,  through  the  then 
roi  snhir  department,  in  an  effort  to  have  his  degree  established,  and  this  was 
fio]  e without  any  equivocation  on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
rei  sity  of  AAYirtzburg. 
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this  time  Mr.  llul>ert  Wolfe,  an  attorney  in  Milwaukee,  interested  himself 
oirDr.  Dnl.in-s  helialf.  and  in  tlie  tiles  of  the  hoard  there  ean  he  observed  a letter 
from  J.  E.  Finnef;an,  then  attorney  general,  to  Mr.  Wolfe,  dated  October  Id,  l.ld-1, 
whieh  slates  that  ui»on  verilieatioii  of  Dr.  Dnhin's  eredentials  without  any  ques- 
tion this  latter  examination  in  roentgenology  would  lie  eorreeted.  However,  uiion 
this  verification  Dr.  Henry  Gramling  absolutely  refused  to  examine  this  paiier, 

^'^Dnbhf  then,  in  a desperate  effort  to  gain  eonsideratioii.  sought  to  mandamus 
the  medical  hoard  to  compel  them  to  eorreet  this  examination.  The  action  was 
ill-advised,  without  doubt,  and  the  dreuit  court  in  D.ine  ('oiinty  and  the  supreme 
court  in  'Wisconsin  held  that  this  was  purely  a diseretionary  matter  with  tlie 
lioard  and  tlie  mandamus  would  not  lie.  They  did  not.  however,  have  before 
them  the  question  of  Dnhin's  qualitieations  or  his  right  to  take  the  examination. 
This  effort  was  disastrous  for  Duhiii  heeauso.  at  every  siihseipient  ellort  he  made, 
they  w'ould  point  to  the  action  of  the  supreme  court,  whieh  in  effect  actually 
decided  nothing  as  regards  Dubin.  It  decided  only  he  coiildn  t mandaiinis  the 

hUcircl 

Since  that  time  Dubin  has  sought  every  means  he  could  to  obtain  a license 
which  he  should  rightfully  have  and  has  spent  some  14  years  literally  heating 
his  brains  out  against  what  lias  seemed  to  he  insurmonntahle  odds. 

Dr  Dtihin  came  to  me  last  year,  through  channels  which  I have  disclosed  to 
von  and  I have  wanted  sincerely  to  help  him.  When  he  told  me  his  experiences  1 
itskod  him  quite  frankly  if  he  didn’t  think  his  ditfi;  ulties  had  alYceted  his  mind, 
because  it  was  almost  impos.sihle  for  me  to  believe  such  things  could  he  true. 

Dr.  Dubin  then  went  to  see  Your  Exeelleney  and  yon  wen'  kind  enough  to  \yrite 
a letter  to  Dr.  Shutter,  the  secretary  of  the  hoard,  asking  him  that  he  investigate 
the  matter.  Dr.  Sliutier  wrote  a letter  then  to  you.  whieh  1 have  seen,  and  whieh 
indicated  that  he  had  no  liking  for  Dubin  or  the  entire  situation.  I tlien  went 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  Dr.  Shutter,  who  sent  me  to  see  Dr.  Henry  Gramling. 

I talked  this  over  with  Dr.  Gramling  and  Dr.  Gramling  told  me  <itiite  candidly 
that  he  had  delibr>rately  flunked  Dubin  in  his  examination,  regardless  of  the 
qualities  of  tlie  examination,  because  he  felt  that  Diihiii  .should  not  have  a license. 
This  attitude  of  Dr.  Gramling  and  his  vicious  dislike  for  Dr.  Dubin  as  an  individual 
are  horiK'  out  by  a general  perusal  of  the  records  of  the  medical  board. 

M anwhile  I'a.skcd  I>r.  Gramling,  as  Dr.  Shutter  suggested,  for  the  original 
of  Dnhin’s  examination  taken  at  Green  Bay.  and  he  said  that  he  had  destroyed  it. 

I then  returned  to  Dr.  Shutter  and  told  him  the  story.  He  said  then  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it,  since  the  examination  w'as  destroyed  and  I called  to  his 
attention  a letter  written  to  him  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Sheehy,  above  referred  to.  stat- 
ing tliat  he  was  sending  tlierewith  a copy  of  the  examination  Dubin  wrote,  at 
Greni  Bay,  whhh  he  saw  Dubin  make  in  his  presence  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
examination  and  it  was  turned  over  to  him  at  the  conelnsion  of  the  examination. 
T1  e result  was  that  the  hoard  now  has  in  its  iiossession  an  exact  authenticated 
copy  of  the  examination  that  Dubin  wrote  at  Green  Bay. 

Subsequently  I reipiested  that  I he  permitted  to  discuss  the  matter  with  The 
medical  hoard  at  large.  This  privilege  was  given,  hut  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting  I requested  permission  to  examine  the  records  of  the  hoard  so  tliat  I 
could  s^iieak  at  least  halfway  intelligently.  1 did  not  have  an  opportunity  To 
examine  those  records  prior  to  my  meeting  with  the  hoard.  I discussed  this 
matter  before  the  hoard  and  it  was  perfectly  obvious  tliat  a nnmher  of  those 
pre.^ont  were  favorably  inclined  toward  Dnhin.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
hut  I was  given  permission  to  examine  the  records  of  the  hoard  and  then  repurt 
to  the  niemhers  of  the  hoard  as  to  what  my  investigation  disclosed. 

Among  other  things.  I found  a letter  addres.sed  to  Dr.  Henry  .1.  Gramling  from 
Dr.  T.  .T.  Sheehy,  whom  I have  referred  to  before,  and  a copy  of  which  I have 
pi-ejiarcd  frem  my  own  penciled  copy  and  am  enclosing  to  give  Your  Excellency 
seme  of  the  color  of  the  feelings  running  through  the  hoard  at  this  Time.  I was 
told  the  other  day  that  tlie  records  of  the  medical  hoard  relating  to  Dr.  Dnhin 
were  all  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gramling  for  a ix'i’iod  of  2 to  2 years,  somewhat 
around  the  time  of  the  last  examination— I believe  around  1024.  The  secretary 
to  the  hoard,  the  young  lady  who  takes  care  of  the  office,  informed  me  that 
she  tried  for  3 years  to  get  these  records  from  Dr.  Gramling  and  was  told  <’oii- 
sistontly  that  They  had  been  disposi'd  of.  She  said  that,  finally,  when  some 
other  papers  were  sent  down  to  their  office  from  Dr.  Gramling’s  otfice,  such 
records  as  roniain  of  the  Dnhin  records  wort'  inadvertently  enclosed.  These  are 
the  records  which  the  hoard  has  of  the  Dnhin  case. 
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havo  available  to  me  the  originals  of  some  letters  written  to  Dr.  Dubin. 
O'  )ies  of  the-so  are  not  presently  with  the  records  of  the  board,  and  it  is  obvious 
tin  t tiiey  must  have  been  taken  out  and  destroyed  by  someone. 

t is  dittieult  to  believe  that  a man  can  get  himselt  so  disliked  that  he  can 
tin  s be  frustrated  in  his  life’s  ambition  over  a period  of  14  years  by  such  petty 
po  ilics  as  the  hoard  has  so  obviously  indulged  in,  hut  the  discussion  I had  with 
I)r  (Ti*amling  has  led  im*  inescapably  in  the  conolusi<m  that  that  is  exactly  what 
ha  »i)tmed.  The  fact  that  he  failed  to  produce  these  lecords  adds  weight  to  it, 
as  <loes  his  statement  that  he  dcsiroyed  Duhiu’s  original  examination,  hut  a 
pe  u^al  of  the  letter  I enclose,  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Mieehy,  absolutely  clinches 
tin  argument. 

'''hat  such  a thing  should  happen  in  this  so-called  enlightened  day  and  age  in 
tin.  State  is  hai'dly  to  he  believed.  We  have  almost  again  another  Dreyfus 
affiir.  Duhin  may  not  have  a delightful  personality —he  has  made  enemies — 
Im  it  seems  t<»  me,  and  I am  sure  it  does  to  Y*)nr  Excellency,  that  the  graiuing 
of  a li(*ense  to  practice  medicine  should  not  he  subject  to  the  individual  whims 
or  lisiikes  of  some  bigoted  and  prejudiced  members  (>f  the  board. 

Vhen  I discussed  this  matter  with  the  members  of  the  last  medical  hoard 
in  June  there  seemed  to  he  some  worry  in  their  minds  that  even  if  Duhin  had 
pa  >sed  the  examination  he  would  he  unable,  at  the  j-resent  time,  having  been 
iui  ctive  for  some  7 years,  to  engage  in  practice.  I told  them  then,  as  I .say 
nt»  V,  that  Dr.  Duhin  is  willing,  if  such  he  necessary,  and,  in  fact,  intends  of 
hi^  own  v<»iitlon  to  enter  a hospital  an<l  spend  the  time  necessary  to  brush 
up  on  his  profession  and  thus  truly  (pialify  himself  to  practice  medicine. 

'’here  is  in  existence  a report  of  the  American  Medical  Association  bitterly 
cuJtieaTing  Dr.  Dubin.  Many  things  have  been  said  by  men  who  normally  would 
no  say  such  things  about  this  man,  but  in  each  instance  I have  satisfied  myself 
tin  r it  was  based  upon  lack  of  information,  misinfonaation,  or  deliberate  mis- 
rej  resentation. 

' 'his  mattei*  has  g<uie  on  too  long.  It  is  of  b>o  serious  consequences  to  an 
un  orte.nate  individual.  Regardless  of  what  the  American  Medical  Association 
im  y have  said,  and  their  statement  is  wholly  untrue.  Dr.  Dubin  is  entitled  to 
re<eive  a license  and  entitled  to  practice  medicine. 

have  ac(*epted  no  coinjnuisation  from  Duhin,  and  1 ask  none.  I want  only 
to  'lelji  this  poor  indivi<lual.  I sincerely  hope  that  I will  he  given  a further  oi> 
po  tnnify  eillter  to  discuss  this  matter  or  to  lay  before  Your  Excellency  or  the 
iio!  rd  the  contents  of  the  records  of  the  hoard,  deleted  as  they  are,  and  such 
otl  or  cvideTK*e  as  I have  obtained  in  my  investigation. 

assure  you  that  a frank  consideration  of  all  the  facts  involved  will  convince 
Yo  ir  Excellency,  as  it  has  me,  that  this  man  has  been  outrageously  put  upon 
an  I that  this  matter  should  he  corrected  at  once. 

Very  ix^spc'ctfully  yours. 


July  28,  1042. 

Ml.  Paul  V.  McNutt. 

A(bui)Ufttrator,  Federal  Seeurifi/  Af/eneif, 

Soeial  ^eeurity  Building.  Watihi^igfon,  D.  C, 

Iear  Sir:  The  other  day  in  a booklet  entitled  “^ledical  Economics"  for  July 
11E2,  I observed  reference  to  your  remarks  at  the  American  Medical  Association 
coi  vention. 

*’or  the  past  2 years  I have  been  representing  a man  by  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  V. 
Di  bin,  of  Milw*aukee.  who  has  spent  .some  10  ycar.s  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a license 
to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

4r.  Duhin,  shortly  after  his  disdiarge  from  the  Anny  in  the  last  war.  entered 
Mi  rqiiette  Medical  Schtxd  and  in  his  sophomoi’e  year  of  medicine  became  en> 
br  liled  with  the  faculty  of  the  university.  He  left  the  school  and  subsequently 
at  uined  his  education  in  various  medical  schools  around  this  country.  After 
gr  idnation  he  applied  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for 
(‘X  tmination  and  at  that  time  was  told  his  credentials  were  not  sufficient  and  that 
if  le  would  spend  a year  at  a class  A school  he  would  he  accepted.  Inasmuch  as 
Mi  rquetfe  Eniversity  blocked  his  entrance  in  almost  every  medical  school  in  this 
CO  intry,  he  went  to  Germany  and  .spoilt  a year,  taking  the  full  examinations 
de  ignated  there  as  the  *'Rigorosums.”  and  was  graduated  cum  laude.  From  then 
on  the  history  of  his  case  is  unbelievable. 

luring  those  years  the  local  State  medical  hoard  was  so  drenched  with  fraud 
an  1 chicanery  that  almost  anything  coidd  happen.  How'cver,  he  made  appli- 
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cations  to  take  his  Tn*  member 

examinations  a numl)er  wuiiki  make  it  imi'ossible  for  liim  to 

wonld  fail  him  in  some  su  >j(  , wliich  wm  comlitionallv  sneeessfnl  ami, 

get  by.  Finally  he  wrote  an  ^ to  w^  reexaminatiou  in  one 

imrsuant  to  our  State  statute,  ..xamiuaiioii,  Imt  in  the  mean- 

subject,  this  being  roentgenology,  lie  , „ have  bis  degree  from  Maxi- 

mi  some  of  the  local  f t ^ • ",sou  the  particular 

millian  University  of  c^  eclh.g  this  examination  1 refer 

and  peculiar  nminber  ubo  had  .,  j.s  and  much  effort  on  the 

to,  refused  to  correct  the  and  bis  status  as  a 

part  of  the  State  ^ 1„  gpUe  of  this,  tins  particular  ludi- 

graduate  of  that  umversit>  was  • .,,)„aremlv  no  other  recourse,  Dr. 

vidual  refused  to  grade  the  papei  , .‘U  Supreme 

Diibin  conuuenced  an  action  for  nuindai  J'  court  decided  mandamus  would 

Court  of  the  State  of  Wir'T'ho  t 

not  lie  to  a medical  examining  board. 

dSlue^a^  information  or  1 wouidn  t go  so 

^"’v^^ile  Si*  boa^  kas  clmnged  l^^b  HI  t^e'lSi  am 

hoard  and  who  know  nolhing  ‘ oloak  of  ^elf-rightcousncss  ami  insist  upon 

be  imagined,  hide  themselves  btbiiul  a cUa  - Pitber  detinite  informa- 

imintaining  the  altitude  of  Of  course, 

tion  that  tins  is  engendeied  b>  however,  tliat  from  clo.se  observa- 

llon  of^ll'oVthe 

,T;ri;U‘T»  to  to  lla.  .r„.  «ute 

“'Sf  iilkn  became  a oiH...,.  ab«a.  ..,a  .uae  »<  rtSiKa  "nj 

,Ua.  be  be  eeeeUe. 

in  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  mro  I am  given  to  under- 

This  might  seem  all  right  on  the  face  with 

stand,  Marquette  University  „f  which  was  untrue,  ami, 

information  relatne  to  Di.  ...p’lnie  state df  affairs,  the  American  Medical 

i'Jedm'of  Wa  ruling  in  tbe  aa.Wle 

M«lienl  0.r,.s.  » tbey  are  <.  tl  e ^ „ 

avenue  likewise  IS  bhickecl  not  only  capable  and  willing  to 

recognized  medical  school  \villing  to  sacrifice  almost  any- 

serve  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  hm^rn^  ^ vililications 

thing  in  an  effort  to  vindicate  himself  tioni  a nuumuot 

nf4e";frr’,ifeS,n™  is  - si.,:'ibU'e  nisr 

1-,.,.,^  an.iou  o.,r 

medical  board.  „rPSPot  medical  board,  all  of  whom  I believe  to  he  , 

I can  see  the  position  of  the  pre.  ei  .\nipvican  '\Iedieal  Association. 

honest  and  sincere  men  and  nnke  them  look  ridiculous  to  correct 

They  have  made  a nostake  whica.  ^ou  i " ‘ msive  for  them  to  make  this 

rn  \‘lf 

indulgence.  . nrmortuuitv  to  assist  the  emiutry  in  its  pres- 

nnde?.''S,,S  "Z  ^ ZZL  ibe  ,„«nma.Un,u  be  ban  s,„„  s„  n.an,- 

^l'ji'^"r^yybo\fe.bai.onw,iinoM 

s eS,s„.u.  . b,,™ 

the  truth  and  they  are  wrong  in  their  attitude. 
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[f  you  liavo  any  sui'.uestion  to  oflVr,  whatever,  as  to  how  this  man  can  acquire 
re*ugnition  in  the  Medical  Coii)S,  i assure  you  it  will  be  deei)Iy  aiipreciated. 
Kesiject fully  yours. 


Headqvakteks»  Meuicae  Department  Officers 

ItECiiUiTINO  liOAUl)  OF  WISCONSIN, 
Alihauiker,  Wis.,  Au(/ust  21,  IO42. 

Wlujam  V.  Durin.  M.  D., 

MUiraifkrc,  Wov. 

Dear  Dr.  Duhin:  As  tier  our  conversation  of  today,  relative  to  your  axipoint- 
ni-  nt  in  the  Medical  ('(uqjs.  Army  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  notitied 
th  \t  you  have  been  classified  as  an  essential  physician  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
ch  lirmaii,  procurement  and  assignment  service. 

In  view  of  the  above,  this  office  may  n<tt  further  process  your  application. 
H' Avever,  .should  you  later  ]>e  classified  as  an  available  ]thysician,  we  will  continue 
to  process  your  application. 

i'oiir  patriotic  desire  and  willingness  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Ui  ited  States  is  greatly  appreciated  and  has  been  made  a matter  of  record. 
Sincerely, 

Amory  a.  Miij^, 
lAcHfcanut  Colonel,  Infantry, 

Senior  Member. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

."fEAR  Mr.  Lamb  : We  who  are  writing  this  letter  live  in  a place  culled  Armistead 
O;  rdens.  just  inside  the  city  limits  of  Baltimore,  ^^'e  were  asked  to  write  you, 
sii  <*e  you  could  tell  Senator  Pepper's  committee  about  our  problem,  by  Dr. 
MiL'hael  Davis. 

^li  of  us  who  live  here  are  families  of  workers  at  either  Martin's  aircraft  plant 
or  Bethlehem  Steel  & Shipbuilding  plant.  Most  of  us  are  connected  with 
M-  rtin's,  which  is  ab(nit  11  miles  away  from  here,  and  Bethlehem  is  a little 
fa  ther  than  that.  The  big  majority  living  in  Armistead  Gardens  come  from  out- 
si(  e Baltimore.  It  was  recently  built  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and  has 
I,*!  X)  units,  and  will  hold  T.OdO  iieople  when  it  is  Through.  All  hut  300  houses  are 
fin  slied  and  occupied.  Forty  percent  of  the  people  here  are  children  under  16 
ye  irs  old. 

The  only  people  who  take  care  of  us  are  one  doctor  who  lives  in  the  Gardens 
an  1 another  who  spends  about  oue-fourth  of  his  time  with  us.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
til  le  lie  is  a plant  doctor  at  Martin's.  We  fetd  that  the  stories  we  are  telling  you 
ill  this  letter  will  prove  to  y(m  tliat  we  need  more  doctors  and  that  there  should 
he  more  hospitals  where  we  could  go  if  it  is  necessary. 

' ^he  tilings  we  are  going  to  tell  you  have  happened  to  us  in  the  last  9 months. 
It  seems  that  almost  everybody  has  had  something  like  this  happen  to  him  at 
oil ‘ time  anil  another,  and  that  ('.specially  on  week  ends.  Everybody  agrees  it  is 
thi  wrong  Time  to  get  sick,  because  it’s  so  hard  to  get  a doctor. 

I hie  of  us,  Mrs.  Barto,  tells  about  her  four  children  in  February  16-12.  At  that 
tin  e there  was  a sudden  epidemic  of  measles  and  all  four  of  her  cliildren  got  them 
at  »nee.  One  of  them  had  a temperature  of  108  and  the  others  had  a temperature 
(*f  102.  They  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  doctor  living  on  the  premises  and  also  a city 
ph  sician,  hut  no  one  could  get  there  because  tiu^y  were  already  so  busy.  They 
we  *e  better  the  next  day.  so  slie  didn’t  call  any  more.  In  April  ciiickeiipo'x  spread 
tlu  same  way,  and  all  her  children  came  down  with  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
fe\  ?rs  were  at  the  same  height  and  even  though  she  tried  again  many  times  to  get 
a ( actor  she  was  unable.  So  all  her  children  went  through  both  of  these  diseases 
am  . were  not  seen  once  by  a doctor  or  a nurse,  even  though  they  had  fevers.  There 
aren't  any  quarantine  signs  up  at  any  time  in  Armistead  Garileiis  and  children 
win  have  diseases  can  run  around  just  like  healtliy  ones.  A public  health  nurse 
coi  les  around  occasionally,  but  this  is  not  often. 

( »ne  of  us,  Mrs.  Athey,  says  her  hahy  son  had  a sore  tliroat  and  a bad  ear  infec- 
tio  1 in  February  this  year,  and  it  turned  into  a meningitis.  The  baby  got  very 
ba(  , deliri<»ns,  with  its  head  drawn  way  hack,  and  with  a fever  of  106. " The  baby 
w;n  taken  to  one  of  the  Baltimore  hospitals,  hut  they  didn't  have  room.  Five 
hospitals  were  called  and  no  one  c<»uld  let  the  hahy  in.  Finally  a very  important 
Italy  specialist  in  Baltimore  got  her  into  Syde!iham  Hospital  in  a \Wy  serious 
coi  dition.  The  baby  nearly  died,  the  doctors  said,  hut  she  got  well  after  3 weeks 
in  here. 
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Oiip  of  Airs  Xolson.  suftVrod  from  sall-bliuldor  atfacks.  At  timos. 
had  very  pains  that  caused  her  to  donl>le  up  for  hours.  ( ue 

vnril  o-f  i<U->  si  e got  one  of  the  worst  attacks,  and  her  Imshaud  con  du  t get  a 
V .rV’  p Thin  he  hnallv  had  to  call  the  lire  department  tor  an  am- 

;»  tilirher  relieve  her  e.merihe  l.eeauee  he  eoeUlirt 

that  we  neml  more  doctors  and  more  hospitals  to  take  care  of  the 
pemde  in  Armistead  Gardens,  and  other  people  living  nearb.v  have  hemi  lunmK 
tlie^same  trouble  It’s  very  hard  to  get  into  a hospital  to  lum  a hah>,  In  > 

I*  o’t'count  on  the  doctor  to  get  there  if  yon  have  it  Jit  home  since  1ms  so  l)iis>. 
We  Ivive  many  more  examples  from  our  own  lives  and  also  from  others  heie  ii 
ArnSad  ^ t-pHUanic  should  break  out  it  would  he  even  more 

im mlShle  for  the  doctors  to  take  care  of  all  of  us.  jmd  there  w.mhl  he  no  roon 
in  Baltimore  hospitals  to  put  us  up.  We’re  al\A-a.vs  living  in  the  dangei 
serious  emergency  should  happen  to  any  of  us  the  difficulty  m getting  a ih  ct(  r 

niifrht  niqkp  the  (lifference  between  life  and  death.  . ^ .n 

Because  of  all  this  we  would  like  the  opportunity  to  c<mie  to  Washington  to 
our  stol^to  Senator  Pepper  ami  his  committee.  If  that  is  impossih le  've  la  u d 
write  ali  the.^e  things  out  and  send  it  to  him.  Me  know  others  aie  Inumg  th  s 
trouble  too  and  something  should  he  done  about  it. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

Mrs.  p]llZAHETH  ATIIEY. 

Mrs.  I.iLLiAN  Nelson. 

]\Irs.  Loretta  Hill. 

Mrs.  MTi.tjam  MTlson. 

p c; Please  send  any  answer  to  Mr,  W'illiam  "Wilson  at  5343  M right  A\enue 

in  Armistead  Gardens,  Baltimore  City.  Thank  you. 


Armistead  Gardens.  Baltimore,  M(L 


Senator  Pepper. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Manyoircr, 

Senate  Conuniftee  on  EdneatiOJ}  ana  Laoor. 


dear  Sir;  About  1 month  ago  some  of  the  residents  of  the  Atmmtend  J _ 
wrote  to  your  committee  complaining  about  how  imidciptate  our  f ’ 

were  Since  that  time,  we  have  decided  to  form  an  assocuinou  of  ^ • • 

called  the  Armistead  Giirdens  Civic  Club.  One  of  the  most  important  jobs  to 
do  was  to  solve  the  prj.l.lem  of  the  shortage  of  medical  care. 

Our  program  is  as  follows:  If  doctors  are  scarce  and  hat d t"  t-it. 
try  to  fill  in  the  gap,  at  least  in  part,  by  hejilth  education  and  hy  punent  g 

aS^  city  health  department  and  department  of 
chiidT>^g^'to  give  us  a series  of  health  talks.  This  has  now  Iuh-u  a min  go 
for  and  will  be  given  in  oiir  community  house  after  the  new  yoai.  The  talks  will 


lor  aiiu  will  ur  m 

cover  child  care,  nutrition,  and  venereal 

We  have  asked  the  United  States  Pnhlic  Health  Service  to  tj.ke  ^ J 

the  residents  here  in  order  to  discover  all  cases  of  tnhcrciilosis.  1 he  Pn  i 
Health  Service  is  considering  the  project  now.  and  we  will  he:ir  soon  if  tluy 

‘‘^OnmdnirnmCias  a hiilhdin  which  we  circulate,  advertising  onr  Wnnm  .\s 
we  grow  we  will  urge  all  vaccinations  which  are  consulered  adM>ahU  h>  Tlu. 
hetiPh  depamnent.  It  will  als<.  pnhlish  a list  ..f  all  the  doeP.rs  living  nearby 
in  Baltimore,  who  are  close  enough  to  take  calls  in  case  the  doctoi  Imug  <> 

the  grounds  cannot  come.  i . ..  . .,,,,,iiu,i 

Through  the  activity  of  one  of  onr  members,  a new  doctor  has  applied  f.n 

space  to^prjictice  in  Armistead  Gardens  and  has  asked  onr  club  to  spejik  in  hit 


1 1 f 

This  program  is  onlv  a stJirt.  There  are  many  more  prohlems.  So  far.  .all 
the  initiative  has  come  from  ns.  We  are  asking  .vonv 

achieve  a higher  level  of  health  to  meet  the  wjir  needs  hy  allotting  ns  onr  sh.ire 
of  doctors.  The  health  of  defense  workers  must  he  protected  it 
cheating  onr  hoys  at  the  front  of  sorely  needed  bomhers  and  .ships.  ^ 
the  biggest  cause  of  absenteeism,  and  no  one  is  helping  ns  decicase  this.  Re- 
membcE,  a chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 

Respectfully,  ^ ^ . Vt  . 


MTlliam  AVii  son. 
Chairman,  Armistead  Gardens  Cirir  Club, 


SI  ) 
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DI'KE  UMVOiSlTY, 
DtrrhiWi.  X,  October  >9,  J9^2. 

:\ioT  Clat  ok  Pkpper. 

Sriiati  itf  the  I'nitid  Shticfi,  M'af^hh}<jto}U  V).  C. 

>E'K  Skxatok  Pkppkk  : I'heiv  is  unquestionably  much  tliat  is  just  in  your 
irisni  of  the  tmiihimuHl  way  in  wliich  doctors  have  1 pen  taken  into  the  Army, 
ether  it  was  pt>ssihle  to  d<»  otherwise  I am  not  in  a position  to  know.  I do 
•w  that  many  rural  ]»hysicians  have  found  the  ])i*ospect  of  life  in  the  Army 
*e  attraetive  than  the  drudirery  of  c<uintry  practice. 

'here  is  one  serious  as]HH‘t  of  this  question  \\  hich  pri>hahly  lias  not  been  called 
:our  attention.  There  is  a f?rowinj;  disposition  amons  Army  people  to  mini- 
e the  need  of  adequate  medical  school  instruction  of  students  who  will  soon 
;l0('tors  in  the  Army.  I am  t<»ld  that  many  Army  {teople  are  inclined  to  dis- 
ird  entirely  the  advice  of  exi>erts  in  medical  education  and  are  quite  willing 
educe  the  faculties  of  medical  schools  to  the  point  where  adequate  training  of 
ng  men  cannot  Ih*  giveii.  I feel  sure  that  you  have  access  to  physicians  of 
ional  repute,  such  as  Dr.  James  Paullin.  xiresident  of  the  American  Medical 
ociation,  and  it  would  be  rendering  a real  service  to  the  future  physicians  of 
country  if  you  could  have  a talk  with  I>r.  Paullin  in  regard  to  tliis  very 
ter. 

ly  own  interest  in  this  que.stion  is  impersonal.  I am  59  years  of  age  and 
-ed  throughout  the  last  war  as  a lieutenant  colonel  in  coiimuind  of  a base 
pital  in  France. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRi-:r>ERic  M.  Hanes. 
Professor  of  Medicine, 


II.  Lettees  From  Rhxgb:e  and  Alien  Physicians 

IIkrkin,  111.,  November  2^,  19)2, 

IIoi  ..  CL  vrDE  Pepper. 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C, 

A Y De-\r  Senator  Pepper  : I am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  enclosed 
cop.’  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  President,  because  I am  contident  that  you 
as  ( hairnuui  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will  be  interested  in  the 
Sui  ?eoti  GeiieraFs  decision  in  my  case,  a copy  of  which  is  attached. 

Ion  will  understand  that  I cannot,  with  self-resjiect,  consider  the  matter  of 
my  active  participation  in  the  tight  for  freedom  closed,  as  the  letter  from  the 
Siu  GeiicraTs  office  stated.  It  cannot  be  closed  when  my  loyalty  to  the 
Uni  ed  States  is  impugned  and  my  character  and  reputation  as  physician  thereby 
dan  aged. 

Prominent  citizens  here  and  elsewhere  who  tried  to  help  me  seemed  to  feel 
styi  lied  by  the  independent  position  the  War  Department  has  in  the  selection  of 
its  jcrsoiinel.  I am  donbtful  that  the  President  will  have  the  time  to  consider 
my  iippeal,  but  I have  faitli  enough  hi  the  processes  of  democracy  to  hope  that 
the  injustice  done  to  me  can  be  corrected,  if  my  appeal  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  right  man. 

I you  believe  that  the  decision  in  my  case  infringt^s  upon  the  civil  rights 
gua  ’anteed  by  the  Constitution  will  you  please  use  y<»ur  inlluence  that  I am 
not  given  the  run-aromidV 

Very  resiiectfully  yours, 

H.  G.  Eckman,  M.  D. 


Hkrkin,  III.,  November  10,  19)2, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

The  V>'hite  Ilonsr.  M^n,^hingion,  D.  C. 

•:ar  Mr.  President;  I address  this  letter  to  you  fully  aware  that  your  time  is 
inns;  hut  I feel  so  deeply  that  I have  been  done  an  injustice  that  I must 
al  my  case  to  you  as  the  final  authority. 

;un  a practicing  physician,  32  years  old.  I was  born  in  Germany,  came  to 
country  in  1939,  and  have  been  a naturalized  citizen  since  December  1940. 
F(4)rnary  1942  I applied  for  a commission  in'  the  Medical  Corps.  Army  of 
United  States.  I snplied  all  the  documents  required  of  me.  On  June  *12  I 
ved  an  official  notii^e  to  expect  my  orders  shortly.  I made  preparations  to 
• my  office.  Months  passed,  but  the  orders  did  not  come.  Finally,  after  I 
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had  roquest.'.!  clarification  of  my  sfiilns,  came  llic  Icttm-  of  (»ctol.cr  1 i,  a copy 

^’^I'lind*  it  a1tticulT\?^  the  Imrt  and  indignation  winch  tins  letter  lias 

caused  me  I a.n  an  An.eriean  c-iti/.em  and  he.-ame  one  ..nly  after  an  exhaustive 
investijiation  i»'o  my  elmraeter.  haek«round.  and  eonvietion 

Americanism.  Yet  I am  refused  a eomnnssion  tn  llie  Army  ot  tlie  T mud  • tme- 
because  (.f  “rt'latives  of  near  l.irtli  heiuf;  presently  located  in  enemy 

Since  it  was  to  he  expected  that  1 would  have  some  near  rda  ives  in  • 

1 iim  >!urtirised  that  tiie  Armv  finally  decided  I was  not  aeeeptalile  for  iliat  caMi  i. 

I him"^  offle-ors  of  the  United  States  Army  who  have  relatives  ni 

enemy  territorv,  .some  even  brothers  in  enemy  armies;  hut  no  one  \ymld 
uuesiion  the  lovaltv  of  these  oltieefs.  The  “relatives  of  near  hirlh  the  letter 
refers  to  is  apiuirently  my  mother,  my  father  lieing  dead,  and  m>  ''‘‘/''‘‘'I 
sister  living  in  this  hemisphere.  Jly  mother  had  her  passage  hooked  fin  Aiin  tua 
when  war  broke  out.  It  now  takes  between  H and  4 months  before  a Ued  ( <.s> 
message  from  her  can  reach  me.  The  last  one  I received  was  ina  ed  •'  Julj. 
Will)  can  say  whether  by  this  time  any  of  my  near  or  distant  icl.imes  is  sail 

Of  all  the  arguments  that  crowd  to  mind  agtiinsf  the  Surgeon  General  s ruling, 

I shoidd  liL  to  put  forth  this  one  only:  What  is  the  difference  between  having 
a mother  in  enemy  territory,  virtually  a prisoner  of  tlie  Na/as.  and  Inning  a 
brother  or  son  or  other  near  relative  who  is  being  held  a prisonei  of  wai  bj  the 
same  enemv'^  Does  it  fidtow  that  the  father  or  brother  of  a prisoner  of  x\ai 
iherebv  becomes  unjustifialile  materia]  for  an  otlicer-s  commi.ssion  in  the  Army 
of  the' United  States?  If  the  Surgeon  General's  theory  held  water  this  ^^ollld 
he  the  logical  conolusion.  There  are  many  American  citizens  wlio,  like 
loved  ones  in  enemy  territory,  hut,  thank  God,  they  know  that  the 
redeeming  these  loved  ones  is  by  ruthlessly  exterminating  the  regime  that  had 

^^  I^woubUiave  thought  that  today,  when  the  truths  for  which  we  are  so 
fighting  are  apparent  to  all,  no  one  would  find  it  unjustified  that  « 
familv  has  been  torn  apart  and  partiiilly  destroyed  by  fascism  should  he  without 
doubt  a good  fighter  for  democracy.  1 do  not  understand  what  fanta.stic 
circumstances  is  coiiceiA-ed.  under  which  I might  he  tempted,  out  of  legaid  f 
my  r>th^  welfare,  to  betray  the  intere.sts  of  the  United  States.  If  there 
were  such  a probability,  I should  not  have  been  granted  citizenship . hut 
because  there  is  so  little  actual  evidence  to  holster  this  theorj  oi  because  I was 
known  to  be  hotli  strong  and  honest  enough  to  withstand  such  temptations,  I 

was  granted^i^^^^^^^^^  that  denial  of  my  application  for  a conimission 

on  the  grounds  Let  forth  by  the  Surgeon  General  in  the  letter  of  October  14  is  an 
act  of  disonmination:  that  my  loyalty  to  the  United  States  Gi.vernment^^m 
impugned  and  an  unjustified  suspicion  cast  upon  nij  cliai.icter  and  leputati  . 

This  is  most  serious. 

I ask  you,  sir,  in  tlie  name  of  truth  and  justice,  to  review  iiiy  case  in  your  ca- 
. pacitv  a's  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  I lay  /'I" 

the  conviction  that,  although  it  concerns  only  one  man.  it  is  not  unrelated  f'> 
Oesire  which  inspires  most  men — to  he  allowed  to  do  their  best  for  their  countij. 

very  respectfully  yours.  ^ ^ M.  D. 


War  Department, 

Services  or  SITPPTA^ 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gi:np:kal, 

Washington,  October  1),  19)2. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Eckman, 

Herrin,  111. 

Dear  Dr  Eckman;  Reference  is  made  to  your  application  for  commission  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the  United  States,  plus  our  previous  correspondence 
and  vour  telegram  of  inquiry  concerning  the  status  of  yonr  application. 

The  Surgeon  General  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  it  will  he  impossible  under 
the  present  circumstances  for  ns  to  recommend  that  yon  he  commissioned  as  a 
medical  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  It  is  felt  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  yonr  relatives  of  near  birth  being  in-esently  located  in  enemy 
territorv  that  such  a recommendation  would  not  he  pistihed.  I regret  that  tins 
action  must  he  final  and,  insofar  as  this  Department  is  concerned,  our  action  iii 

your  behalf  is  closed. 
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N.MHlless  to  say.  we  re^rret  any  in(‘onveniem*e  tliat  lias  been  caused  your  per- 
fon  in  this  matter  and  appreciate  your  ori^inul  patrhdic  offer. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ditkwaki)  (i.  HAIJ.. 

Lirufvnafit  To/o/.c/,  Mniical 

A.ssisfarit, 


Hr.  Nat>:  Izbicky, 
Orcf/ou,  7;/,,  \occmher 

Sen  Uor  ViJiVUK  rKPPKu. 

Connnittce  on  Edm  ation  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate. 

I KVK  Sir:  I take  this  opportunity  to  ccunnwaid  you  hi^^hly  for  the  excellent 
woi  k you  and  your  committee  are  doinir  in  tlie  (piestion  of  medical  manpower.  I 
fi/il  iwed  with  ^reat  interest  the  report  printed  in  the  Xovemher  issue  of  the 
don  nai  ef  tl;e  American  Medical  Asscx'iation.  'Fheie  is  only  <me  paragra})h  that 
wa>  in  my  opinion,  very  lightly  and  unjustly  treated,  and  it  is  the  pndilem  of 
the  refugee  physician. 

Fare  our  American  colleagues  given  at  least  one  minute's  thought  how  hard  it 
is  f 'l*  the  refugee  M.  D.  to  explain  t</ the  people  and  community  why  he  is  not  in 
sep  i<*e  of  this  country  although  he  <*an  meet  all  tlie  retiuirements? 

^ ost  of  the  ptMtple  don't  know  that  tlu*  refug(»e  M.  D.  is  refustnl  when  he  offers 
Ins  'lervices:  people  think  the  way  the  American  M.  I).  that  we  are  trying  to 
tak"  their  practises  away  and  make  more  money  while  others  are  in  service. 

Y ?u  know,  honoi*ahle  sir,  that  this  is  not  the  truth.  It’s  exactly  the  opiv'tsite. 
We  tried  very  hard  to  join  the  Army,  we  were  the  first  ones  to  put  our  applica- 
tioi  < in. 

1 ou  are  quoted  as  saying:  ‘‘Aren't  there  places  where  you  could  put  them  (the 
refi  g(V  I).),  that  is,  where  they  would  be  subjetd  to  assignment  so  that  de- 
pen table  and  resiMUisible  doctors  would  assign  them  t<;  the  tyiK'  of  work  that 
woi  Id  be  useful  and  yet  they  wouldn't  have  a chance  to  give  anybody  an  overshot 
of  s nnething  and  kill  them? 

V'hy  this  sudden  fright  of  the  incompetence  of  foreign  graduates?  In  order 
to  j.et  our  license  in  this  country  we  had  to  prove  our  competence  by  passing  the 
Sta  e board,  serving  internshiiis  and  if  we  were  declared  comi>etent  to  practice 
and  treat  civilians  why  aren’t  we  comi)etent  enough  to  go  to  the  front? 

I ave  not  some  of  the  most  prominent  American  M.  D.’s  gone  to  Europe  to 
bro.  den  their  knowledge — Ochsner,  Ilertzler,  T)e  L^^e,  rushing,  and  others? 

1 ike  my  own  case:  I am  81,  single,  no  deiMuidents,  served  2 years  as  first 
lien  reliant  in  the  Medical  Coiqis  of  the  Polish  Army  (1085.  1036).  T to<;k  my 
l>hydcal  examination  in  July  and  passed  it.  On  ThTcmber  17,  1042  (in  8 weeks) 
I w ill  become  an  American  citizen,  and  I doubt  if  even  then  I will  be  accepted 
and  get  a (diance  to  tight  for  my  ciaintry  just  b(‘cause  I am  a “foreign  graduate.” 

I' ow  can  a man  prove  his  love  and  devotion  to  his  country  m</re  than  by  con* 
sid(  ring  it  a privilege  and  honor  to  fight  and  die  for  his  (xuuitry? 

I have  sjient  many  nights  and  days  traveling  around  the  whole  country  to 
wal  e up  the  American  iv'ople  and  tell  them  what  they  have  in  this  cmintry  and 
wh;  it's  worth  while  fighting  for  because  nobody  knows  it  better  than  we  who 
wei  t tlirough  the  European  hell. 

I was  asked  over  and  over  again  to  S]H»ak  about  Ann^ricanism  by  people  who 
km  A'  me.  but  by  the  consensus  of  general  oxiinion  we  are  incompetent,  iiarasites, 
and  potentially  dangerous. 

I on’t  we  have  Poles,  French,  Czechs  fighting  <m  our  side?  Why.  then,  consider 
tho  :e  who  will  in  a matter  of  weeks  or  days  become  fellow  citizens  as  refugees? 

4 lie  same  minute  I will  reetdve  my  final  i>apers  on  December  IT  T cease  to  be  a 
refi  gee,  and  anybo-dy  who  will  call  me  by  that  name  is  looking  for  trouble. 

1 will  be  an  Amerh'an  citizen  and  very  proud  of  it,  and  if  even  then  I won’t  be 
acc<  ptable  as  eligible  to  fight  for  my  country  because  of  my  foreign  graduation, 
I si  all  lotfk  straight  into  everybody's  eyes  and  say  tha‘  I did  whatever  was  in 
my  [lower  to  do.  The  rest  was  up  to  y(ni  gentlemen. 

Findly  accept  my  highest  and  hoping  that  there  is  something  that  can 

be  ( one  to  straighten  matters  out. 

I am  respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  Nate  Izbicky. 
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W.  Fi.iksskk.  M.  1>  . 
Ilooiicston,  III..  Sorembt  r JI,  JD  'i2. 

Senator  Clavdk  Fkppf.k, 

Chdirmim.  UniUd  HUttex  l^ninlr 

Cunuiiillec  on  Lnhor  and  Edurntion  Suhconnnitice. 

Wa-xhinyfon.  I).  C. 

Dkar  Sknator:  I am  referrit,g  in  this  letter  to  the  heariotf 
subcommittee  on  Novemtu'v  2 ami  i)til)lishe<l  in  the  Journal  ot  the  Anain.ii 

Medical  Association  Xovemlxu*  21.  . ^ . , . , 

Particuliirlv  1 wotild  like  t<i  take  reference  to  the  observations  of  Senatui  Hill 

ami  Dr.  LaheV  with  regard  to  the  “refugee  iihysician." 

Mnon^;  the* facts  which  Dr.  Lahey  lists  as  himleriii}!  admittance  of  a ' < 

phvsician  to  the  Army,  the  most  restrictinj;  one  is  the  contention  of  the  1 
Bureau  of  luvestisation  that  men  with  relatives  iii  Germany  are  daiifreious 

With  danttenius.  Dr.  Lahey  evidently  means  potenfially  dant:erous  as  heiu« 
nossihlv  subject  to  nres.sure  by  enemy  elements  inside  this  country. 

T •im  mvself  one  of  these  "refufiee  phvsicians,”  naturalized  itnd  liMiig  in  this 
comm  n r of  r ntiO  After  an  uphill  litliU  1 was  tinally  accepted 

is  m'aduallv  being  forgotten.  What  remains  of  it  is  a certain  1 

interest  in  a man  who  has  seen  the  part  of  the  world  which  is  now  the  heait  o 

*^'7’eoplThere‘Vvm  went  so  far  as  to  show  interest  in  ami  sympathy  the 
fate  of  mv  parents  who  were  left  behind.  Through  the  International  Red 
Gross  I leanled  that  my  father  had  since  died,  and  I have  reason  to  belie\e 

that  my  mother  met  with  the  same  fate.  t hccii 

1 applied  for  a commission  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  Jiilj.  ^ ^ V-'' 

checked  and  rechecked,  and  have  not  yet  received  a commission.  O.i  ' tht  r 
side.  I know  of  German  immigrants,  not  yet  naturalized,  who  are  being  <liaft*  d 
bv  tile  Selective  Service  wuthout  regard  to  their  relatives  still  Initig  in  .•  • 

"why  is  that  so?  I realize,  of  course,  that  an  officer  might  be  able  to  obtain 
and  divulge  more  information  valuable  to  the  enemy  than  a private  But 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  I fail  to  see  what  difference  it  should  niake  to  the 
Gestapo  whether  their  man  is  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man.  Knmmng  that  he 
contributes  to  his  new  country’s  war  effort,  regardless  of  whether  be  ■ 

form  or  not.  they  would  throw  his  relatives  into  the  concentration  camp,  anjhow, 

if  tbev  live  so  minded.  ^ i ,„.,i 

Realizing  this.  I would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  turn  over  to  the  Fedeial 

Bureau  of  Investigation  anybody  who  might  seek  to  blackmail  me  into  doing 

anything  that  could  be  harmful  to  this,  my  own  country. 

Whv  I am  asking  again,  should  the  stigma  of  once  having  been  a i fiigce 
be  thrown  back  at  me  again  and  again  by  refusing  to  let  me  do  more  than  buying 
bonds  and  giving  scrap,  once  1 am  anxious  and  ready  for  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Whv  should  I,  by  losing  friendship,  respect,  and  practice  in  my  tinvn  lu'ciiiise 
the  Federal  Burmin  of  Investigation  objects  to  my  parents,  become  a liabilitj 

"^Tlie  thing  I dread  most  is  to  become  sullen  and  indifferent  after  having  been 
fru'^trated  in  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  active  participation  in  something 
which  was  denied  to  me  before— the  fight  for  wdiat  I as  well  as  you.  Senator, 
believe  is  right.  Replacing  somebody  else  in  his  home  town  is  no  eqimalent 
for  wearing  the  uniform,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  politeness  around  it.  comes 

desperately  close  to  discrimination.  , , • ■ . 

I will  not  stand  for  anybody,  no  matter  who.  telling  me  that  he  is  going  out  to 

fight  so  that  I may  stay  and  enjoy  the  Four  Freedoms. 

Resix-ctfully  yours, 


New  Youk.  N.  Y„  yovonher  23,  lU'i2. 

Hon.  Senator  CmAtTOE  Pfpper. 

Senate  Office  BnUdinij,  W(txli inylon.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  recent  article  in  the  journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  relative  to  committee  activities  of  which  you  are  chairman. 

IMav  I call  vour  attention  to  the  8,000  unlicensed  (in  this  country)  practically 
and  scientifically  very  well  eipiipped  refugee  physicians  who  ai-e  uselessly  and 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
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» O.  P.  A.  as  thoy  aro  having  considorahlo  diffi<*ully  in  <>htaining  liconsuro, 
*]y  dno  lo  tlio  fact  that  iho  roquiroinonts  for  (liom  are  the  same  as  for  the 
ear-old  young  follow  who  just  graduated  from  college.  These  refugt'o  physi- 
is  are  many,  many  years  after  their  theoretic  instruction  and  have  much 
•ticai  knowledge.^  There  are  a few  States  which  still  permit  these  physicians 
xamination.  hut  most  of  them  do  not  even  grant  them  this  right. 

■ oiild  if  ru)t  be  possible  to  submit  these  men  t»>  a gttod  practical  t*xaiuination 
thus  coutrihuie  tluur  services  to  solve  the  acute  medical  crisis  instead  of 
icing  the  instruction  period  as  contemplated  at  the  present  time  and  thus 
hieing  a less  than  mediocre  new  medical  generation. 

"liy  are  the  various  States  so  reluctant  to  cooperate? 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  Ficrbeu,  M.  D. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  IJNivwisirY, 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Peblic  Heabth, 

BaUimorc,  October  29,  19)2. 

Hon.  Claude  I^EPPi-^t, 

Senator  for  Florida, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^ V Dear  Senator  Pei^per:  I see  from  the  papers  that  you  are  now  serving  on  a 
con  miltee  interested — among  other  things — in  the  supply  of  medical  personnel 
for  the  armed  f<»rces  and  the  civilian  iiopulation.  I therefore  take  up  again  a 
subject  ah(uit  wliich  I have  written  to  you  in  connection  with  your  address  on 
Au.^tria  Day  last  July. 

I resiRT'tfully  suggest  that  your  committee  direct  its  attention  to  the  status  of 
refi  gee  physicians  technically  classified  as  aliens  from  enemy  countries.  There 
seei  IS  to  he  a fairiy  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  as  a group  these  men  aro  as 
ant  -Ilitler  and  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  as  any  gnuip  of  native 
Am  *ricans.  Many  of  them  have  offered  their  services  to  the  Army  but  they  have 
been  nif^t  wilh  consistent  refusal.  The  majority  of  refugee  physicians  is  located 
in  arge  northern  cities  where  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  medical  i>ersonnel. 
If  t le  Army  authorities  could  be  induced  to  liberalize  their  policy  regarding  these 
mei . and  to  grant  them  commissions  in  the  Medical  Corps — with  or  without  i)rior 
seri  ice  as  enlisted  men — it  would,  in  my  opinion,  help  to  relieve  the  pressure  in 
sue.  I sections  of  the  country  where  serious  shortage  of  phvsicians  has  develoi>ed 
or  i 5 developing. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Christopher  Tietze.  M.  D. 

Research  Associate, 


Sen  I tor  Pepper. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Lawrence.  Mass.,  October  30,  19Jf2. 


PsAR  Sir:  I was  delighted  to  read  an  Avssociated  Press  story  attributed  to  you 
in  V hi(*h  you  display  some  interest  in  the  medical  situation  in  this  country. 

Y >11  have  always  exemplified  the  best  in  Americanism  You  have  fought  with 
vig<  r to  secure  justice  and  have  shown  aggressiveness  in  correcting  Government 
flaw  s. 

I am  going  to  relate  a story  to  you  in  semidetail  which  I think  will  he  of 
exti  erne  interest  to  you  at  this  moment.  If  you  can  ajipreciate  the  “iniquities” 
of  t lis  situation  and  w^ould  like  further  investigation,  1 shall  be  glad  to  confer 
witl  you  and,  if  necessary,  testify  before  anybody  you  so  desire. 

I Jiall  furnish  you  with  a brief  biography  of  myself : 

I uu  a young  American,  horn  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  June  24.  1907.  My  parents 
wer  * both  born  in  Brooklyn.  My  grandparents  on  my  maternal  side  were  born 
in  Ohio  and  on  my  paternal  side  in  England.  My  great  grandfather  w'as  a 
lieu  enant  in  the  Ohio  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War.  My  dad  worked  for  the  Post 
Offii  e Department  for  34  years  and  possesses  a prized  letter  of  commendation 
froi  1 Postmaster  General  Walker. 

I wa'<  educated  entirely  in  the  United  States  in  schools  legally  permitted  to 
opeiate  and  to  graduate  students,  a fact  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
port int.  I attended  public  school,  high  school,  and  college,  finally  entering 
medical  college  and  after  4 years  of  toil  and  sweat  received  niy  degree  as  doctor 
of  medicine  from  the  Midwest  Medical  College  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1934. 
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Following  graduation  I served  a 1-year  rotating  internship  in  the  Lutheran 
Hospital  of  Brofiklyn.  Tliis  I followed  witli  a 2-year  residency  in  nie<lieine  and 
snrgery  at  the  Long  Bt*aeh  Hospital.  I al.so  .served  a 1-year  externship  at  the 
Bostoii  City  Hospital,  in  all  instances  I have  certifleates  to  verify  and  acknowl- 
edge iny  satisfactory  .service  as  a physician.  March  24.  1!I3S.  after  taking  tlie 
State  examinations  given  Ity  tlie  board  of  registnition  in  medicitie  of  Massa- 

. • ■•  ••  . _ J'.. , . ^ . > . . ■ . .t.. 1 .1 1 / .i  i1 »1  i*  11 


kMIuC  t’AallUilit  I MJiiJS  me  i w * v . w.*  ...  

cliusetts  I was  licensed  along  with  men  from  so-Ciilled  approved  schools  as  a 
registered  ptiysician.  Tims  you  can  see  tliat  I liave  betm  a registered  practicing 
physician  for  just  short  of  T)  years. 

For  2 years  I have  been  trying  to  seenre  a commission  in  the  Army  or  Navy 

as  a pliy.sician  but  have  met  rebuff  at  every  turn. 

I want  to  empiia.size  tlie  fact  that  the  school  I graduated  from  was  !i  small 
college,  but  it  was  known  to  exist  in  the  city  tliat  housed  it;  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  State  department  of  Missouri  and  granted  permission  by  the  State  to 
confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  on  its  gr.adnates.  Missouri  being  part 
('f  the  United  States  I assume  that  the  StJite  laws  should  lie  respecttKl  liy  the 
aggregate  of  States.  I believe  tliat  legally  the  several  governments  are  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  the  institution  and  tire  thnsly  responsible  for  students 
attending;  therefore,  I see  no  reason  why  1 cannot  exiwct  the  same  goiernments 
to  now  recogiiizo  the  validity  of  its  own  laws.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  r.-cog- 
iiizes  that  legality  hut  47  other  States  and  apparently  the  United  States  do  not. 
The  Federal  Government  does,  however,  recognize  these  licensed  graduates  1^ 
granting  ns  a narcotic  license  as  registered  physiciiiiis.  This  violation  of  confi- 
dence in  law  is  denying  many  graduates  of  these  .small  schools  onr  constitutional 
rights.  These  several  governments  refuse  to  recognize  an  institution  that  tliey 
themselves  have  legallv  been  responsible  for  and  for  only  one  reason-^that 
reason  is  the  American*  Medical  Association,  which  is  neittier  a constitutional 
part  of  onr  Government  or  an  incorporated  part  thereof  Imt  rather  a private 
organization  so  detined  and  termed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  decision  branding  them  a monopoly  in  the  restraint  of  medical  practice. 

We  men  of  these  schools  are  willing  and  anxious  to  serve  onr  country  as 
physicians  and  surgeons  whenever  and  wherever  duty  calls.  We  ask  that  we  he 
given  onr  constitutional  right  to  serve  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  abuse  of  a 
nrivate  monopoly,  the  American  Medical  Association. 

^ There  is  no  sane  or  logical  reason  why.  if  we  are  fit  to  practice  onr 
on  5,000.000  American  citizens  of  Massaclinsetts  why  we  shmild  he  ot'niod  t 
privilege  to  serve  as  commissioned  officers  in  tlie  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Loips 
or  practice  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  where  doctors  are  needed 

we  of  manpower  conservation  I think  a sane  recognition  of  this 

injustice  will  be  a great  help  to  the  medical  situation  and  certamly  a manifesta- 
tion of  the  justice  for  which  we  are  paying  so  dearly  in  life  and  wealth. 

For  additional  information  on  this  subject  I refer  yon  to  men  who  know  some- 
thing of  it  viz.  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge;  Representative  .1.  McCorma<-k;  Represent- 
ative T Lane;  Mr.  Eugene  Kiiinaly;  Senator  D.  Walsh;  Rabin  Herman  lock, 
Lawrence.  Mass.;  Robert  O’Sullivan.  Lawrence,  INIass. ; Dr.  Stephen  Rnshmoie, 

Rabbi  Boris  Korff,  8t.  Moritz,  New  York  City.  , . i i 

I sincerely  hope  von  will  take  up  a just  cause  and  investigate  this  deplorahli^ 

nn-Americaii  sitiatioii.  I shall  be  pleased  to  offer  docnmeiitary  evidence  for  any 
information  here  stated  and  any  other  assistance  yon  may  desire. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ ^ 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


Lawrence,  :Mass.,  November  30.  1942. 

Senator  Clattde  Petper. 

(Senate  Offire  BuUdinff,  WuftJiinfiffm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepper;  Thank  yon  for  the  ackniiwledgment  of  my  I 

sincerely  hope  that  some  action  will  be  forced  upon  the  Ufhee  of  tlic  Sn  geoi 

^ ATTlIis^nioment'l^lm^^  before  me  letters  from  three  sources,  the 

which  are  most  interesting.  I shall  quote  the  more  important 

one  for  vonr  benefit.  I wvmld  gladly  send  yon  the  original  copies,  hut  I do  not 

wish  to  iet  them  out  of  my  hands.  1 have  these  letters  on  file 

and  if  you  should  at  any  time  desire  the  opiiortniiity  t<>  review  this  piohlem,  I 

shall  gladly  bring  them  to  yonr  office  in  M’asliiiigton. 


81( 
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I'oui  Ollice  of  Dofoiiso  IIo;ilTli  and  Wolfaiv  Sorvices  . 
slimild  tliink  iln*  iliiiij;  for  you  to  do  is  to  apply  for  a coiiuuission  ilu'ough 
MassaoliusoUs  Modioal  OiliiTrs  lU'cruitiiig  li<>ard  a'  Ltmgwood  Avoiuie. 
ivo  iu»  rtvord  tlial  you  liavo  doiio  tliis.  I do  kiio\\%  Imwover,  oocasioually 
luatrs  i»f  your  school  practicing  in  Massachusetts  have  been  commissioiu'd. 
hat  if  I were  you  1 would  fake  a shot  at  putting  Ihn  ugh  the  papers.” 
t»plicalioii  through  this  channel  was  made  (k*toher  2 and,  as  already  stated, 
cH‘d.  Date  of  this  above  letter  Xoveinber  1*;5.  1!M2. 
nan  I’nited  Stales  Public  Health  Service: 

t is  luy  understanding  that  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  physicians 
uited  f<*r  tlu*  Army  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  beh»w  the  (piota  set  for 
State  and  then-fore  they  may  wish  to  ri’consider  ytJiir  application. 

<ni  will  appn*ciate,  I am  stire.  the  fact  that  other  go\enimental  agencies  are 
in  a position  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  this  matter  as  the  standards  and 
ilicatioi.s  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  (\)rps  are  entirely  under  the 
-diction  <‘f  the  Surgeon  (Jeneral  of  tlie  United  States  Army.” 
lis  letter  dated  November  23,  ltM2. 
rom  War  Department,  Ullice  of  the  Surgeon  (ieneral: 

'olonel  Lull  and  the  undersigned  have  once  again  reconsidered  your  applica- 
The  iH)int  in  effect,  which  you  apparently  liad  missed  in  considering  your 
ogative  in  this  matter,  is  that  it  is  your  privilege  to  <erve  iit  the  Army  <>f  the 
ed  States,  but  it  is  not  your  privilege  to  demand  a commission  in  the  Medical 
artmenl.  C<nnmissions  are  of  necessity  a prerogative  of  the  various  chiefs 
ranch  to  recoiumeml. 

n maintaining  the  health  of  the  Army  as  a whole,  the  Surgeon  General  must, 
ef<tre,  develop  certain  i)rofessional  retpii remen ts  for  those  who  are  to  admin- 

• to  the  wounded  men  on  the  held  of  battle.  You  are  exactly  correct  when 
state  that  we  have  previously  coniiiiissioucd  graduates  of  certain  legal  scho<»ls 
le  United  States  which  are  not  on  our  present  approved  list.  We  regret  this 
in  that  it  reflects  upon  yon  as  an  individual,  and  no  individual  reflection  on 

• part  is  intended. 

'he  facts  of  the  matter  are  sini]»ly  that  all  of  the  unapproved  colleges  were 
stigated  l)y  this  oflice.  and  as  a result  <»f  such  legal  iiuiuiries  the  decision  was 
bed.  Once  again  we  appreciate  your  situation  but  regret  that  we  must  insist 
he  universally  applicable  rule  in  this  time  of  great  military  mobilization.” 
gned  ••LuMttenaiU  Colonel  Hall,”  November  25.  1J142. 

im  sure  that  tliese  extracts  will  give  you  a fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  lack  of 
malism  behind  the  rejecti<m  for  a commission  of  a registered  physician  with 
(lualifications  that  I possess.  You  will  note  in  the  letter  from  the  Surgeon 
^ral  that  he  first  informs  me  of  his  prerogative  to  recommend  commissions 
•h  apparently  means  that  he  can  disregard  a legal  school;  secondly,  you  will 
that  he  admits  that  denying  me  a commission  docs  reflect  uixm  me  as  an 
ridnal  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  reflection  was  intended.  Lastly,  he  speaks 
Eiiversally  applicable  rule,  and  yet  earlier  in  the  letter  tells  me  that  they  have 
led  some  commis.sions  to  men  h*om  unapproved  schools  but  .suddenly  changed 

• minds;  it  seems  that  the  so-called  universally  applicable  rule  can  be  changed 
aever  it  suits  the  purpose. 

liso  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a report  appearing  in  the  New  Y'ork  Times, 
isr  10,  lt»42,  upon  the  completion  of  a course  given  bu*  pharmacists'  mates  in 
Coast  Guard.  These  men  had  no  previous  medical  training  and  ^\vre  given 
months’  periial  of  study.  “Lt.  4'heodore  Le  Hlauc,  head  <tf  i>ersomiel  of  the 
it  Guard,  said  the  work  of  the  group  will  be  confined  mairdy  to  first  aid  and 
entary  medical  treatment  aboard  vessels  of  the  coastal  patrol.  They  have 
trained  primarily  to  meet  the  serious  shortage  of  medical  oflicers.” 

^all  yonr  attention  to  this  because  I also  .sought  a < ommission  in  the  Navy. 
U'ently  a licensed  physician  is  not  as  well  qualified  as  a novice.  I am  sure 
can  see  that  there  is  something  other  than  ability  behind  the  rejection  (»f 
from  small  nnappr<»ved  schools.  I regret  to  say  that  the  American  Medical 
elation  realizes  that  if  these  men  aie  given  a eommission  in  either  branch 
»e  service  they  shall  have  to  he  recognized  in  everv  State  and  that  would 
fen*  with  the  program  of  eliminating  the  small  medical  schools.  They  may 
istilied  ill  abandoning  such  in.stituticms,  but  I cannot  see  where  they  are 
litted  to  force  the  Government  to  reject  men  who  have  graduated  from  legal 
ols  and  have  l»een  approved  by  a State  examining  hoard.  I am  sure  that  ymi 
lone.stly  agree  witli  me  when  I expre.ss  an  opinion  that  the  American  Medical 
ciatioii  and  the  Surgeon  General  are  certainly  arbitrarily  and  willfully  dis- 
rding  American  law.  I can  only  contend  as  I have  previously  written  that 
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llK-re  can  ho  no  oxouso  for  the  Uiiitod  States  (h.voniiuent  to  reject^  iv«istoro.l 
nhvsicians  from  medical  colleges  loKally  cliartered  within  the  I into  1 States. 

* i am  aniioinalinjt  tlie  day  wlien  I shall  he  granted  a commission  as  a im.\Mcmn 
in  the  United  States  armed  forces,  and  I sincerely  Iioih*  yon  wil  se»‘  tit  t<*  secure 
iustice  in  place  of  the  unquestionable  dictatorship  set  up  by  the  American  . Ic<lical 

Association  and  the  Surgeon  General.  ^ , t .1  ..n  n.-. 

If  von  feel  tlmt  a personal  interview  on  this  matter  is  desirable,  I shall  1m, 

])leased  to  come  to  Wasbington  with  the  material  I have  at  liand. 

Sincerely  yours,  x , ai  n 

Lkwis  Joskph  Lity,  M.  T>. 


HI.  Li-rriERS  From  l'nARMAri>TS.  Optomktrists.  Ostcopaths.  and  UmuornArTuus 

Louisviu-E.  Ky..  Novemher  7‘. 

Hon.  ri,AxmE  Feiwr. 

Senator  from  Florifhi, 

United  States  Senate,  Washint/ton.  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I note  fnnu  the  newspapers  lliat  the  Senate  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee,  of  whft-li  .von  are  the  chairman,  is  interested  and  investigating  tlie 
present  threatening  doetor  .shortage.  I.  therefore,  wish  to  offer  tins  Miggestio  . 

If  the  \rmv  would  utilize  the  pharmaceutical  talent  they  have  at  their  dispo.s.tl. 
for  those  auxiliary  duties  being  carried  out  by  physicians,  it  wmdd  free  nnuiy 
medical  men  for  real  medical  duty.  The  pharmacist  today,  has  hemi  « 
schooled  and  inculcated  with  materia  medica.  toxicology,  bacteriology.  eU.:  .u  d 
ills  knowledge  is  being  wantonly  wasted  by  the  Army,  when  he  is  made  to  do 

owreon^^^^  niijust  waste  and  poorly  utilized  precious 
ge«t  the  unequivocal  support  and  passage  of  the  Pharmacy  ( orps  hill.  S. 

^ Thank  you  kindly  for  the  deliberation  and  consideration  you  gnt  thus  mattei. 

Vei-y  truly  yours, 


RmA  Stcm.v  K.vrp.v. 

CJiicfuJo,  ]U..  Xoremher  1.9 }2. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper. 

Unilf'A  SUnafr.  W<t>ih\ngfon.  D.  ( . 

Dkxr  S'en\tor-  Our  attention  was  attracted  a few  days  ago  to  a news  article 
comSrning  of  use  of  medical  doctors  in  the  Army  and  to  a prelnmm.ry 

retxu-t,  issued  from  a subcommittee  of  which  you  are  cliairman.  M e uomlei  if  jou 
know  a very  wasteful  use  that  is  being  made  of  medical  doctors  hy  the  Ahum 
With  unque.Mioned  shortage  of  medical  doctors  whicli 

lipulth  of  many  communities,  particularly  luial  one^.  in  Mt  m f ■ • 

tion  are  medical  doctors  assigned  to  make  eye  examinations  in  the  Army,  work, 
i.  chle^  t ilh  f^^^^  they  are  not  well  trained,  while  graduate  r<‘gistered  op- 

tometrists'who  have  passed  very  rigorous  college  examinations  and  State  hoard 
exnmimitioiis  are  being  indmted  into  the  Army  and  are  assigned  to  various 
SXs  of^  their  professional  abilities  are  lost  to  our  war 

effort  There  are  some  optometrists  assigned  to  e.ve  examining  in  the  A""-' 
most  of  theni  are  serving  as  privates  or  at  most  sergeants  and  rank  comnu  nsn- 
rate  with  their  profe.-^sional  ability  is  being  denied  them  because  of  opposition 
and  the  influence  of  orminized  medicine.  Optometry  is  not  i^'t^neilical.  siuipb 
Somnodical.  and  the  courts  in  every  State  have  held  that 

ox'imiiiiiur  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  correcting  errors  of  i eft  action  dots 
noiTonstftnte  a^  pmd'^of  the  praetice  of  medicitie.  Your  own 
has  a very  excellent  optometry  law  and  there  are  a nnmhei  <)f  >oni  (.wn  ft  How 
E^oridHi  s vX  are  in  the  ser  -ice  hut  assigned  to  duties  foreign  to  their  training 

skill  is  "■kSt.sl.  ,,,e.llnn..  ..l>,«.s,.ss  • 

far  siiccessfiillv.  he  extension  of  any  recognition  to  memhers  of  schools  ■ ' 

ing  other  tlmn  their  own.  It  would  almost  seem  that  medical  spokesmen  n d 

rather  have  the  eyes  t)f  the  Nation  iiegltHded  rather  than  to  have  them  tended  to 

bv  those  not  members  of  “the  dox?tors’  union,  of 

' It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  I hold  a license  to  ,i 

Florida,  having  passed  a very  stringent  State  board  examination  the 

years  ago. 

Yours  very  truly, 


H.  E.  Pink.  D.  O.  S.,  President. 
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Sena  or  Clavde  Pepper, 

I nited  States  Se)iate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Phoenix,  Ai:iz.,  October  29,  19.i2, 


DelR  Sir:  I have  jui>t  read  of  your  report  coiieeniing  the  ratio  of  physicians  to 
soldi*  rs,  in  the  Army,  as  compared  to  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  civilians.  Would 
not  a good  sequel  he  a study  showing  whether  these  medical  men  are  being  used 
wise!;  or  whether  they  are  doing  jobs  that  other  professional  men  could  do  as 
weilr  I am  alluding  to  optometrists. 


^ Th  ‘re  are  approximately  2,000  optometrists  now  in  the  armed  services,  with  a 
ridict  lously  small  percentage  of  them  doing  the  type  of  work  for  w’hich  they  have 
been  licensed,  in  civilian  life.  Many  physicians  are  injw  refracting  eyes,  or 
check  iig  laymen  who  have  superlicially  been  taught  this  work,  whereas  the 
optoi  letrists,  proven  and  graduate  eye  specialists,  are  doing  work  for  which  they 
are  n :>t  as  well  fitted. 

Yours  truly, 


John  Jacob  Hausman. 


East  Los  Angeles  Osteopathic  Clinic, 

East  Los  Angeles,  November  10, 19^2, 

Senal  or  Claude  Pepper, 

( halrman  of  Subconimiftee  on  Manpower,  Conwiittce  on  Ediicatio^i  and  Labor, 
Vnited  States  Senate,  Washingtoyi,  D.  C. 

De-  r Senator  Pepper:  What  kind  of  democracy  is  it  that  -would  refuse  to  allow 
its  CO  nponent  members  the  privilege  of  service? 

We  the  thousand  physicians  and  surgeons  (D.  O.— osteopathic),  in  California, 
have  -epeatedly  been  refused  hearing  or  recognition  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  Navy,  and/or  Public  Health  Service.  Yet  these  selfsame  organizations  are 
clanu  ring  to  the  high  heavens  for  more  doctors. 

^ We  were  told  that  we  were  incompetent  and  improperly  educated.  Yet,  as  duly 
liceni^  ed  physicians  and  surgeons  we  minister  to  thousands  of  patients  daily  under 
a State  license  and  reads — “to  use  any  and  all  methods  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases injury,  deformity,  or  other  physical  or  mental  conditions  of  human  be- 
ings" -and  that  means  surgery,  major  and  minor,  psychiatry,  and  all  forms  of 
medi<  ine.  The  Federal  Government  recognizes  our  competency  by  licensing  us 
umle)  tlie  Harrison  Narcotic  Act. 

Th  ‘ aPopaths  in  charge  of  the  afore-mentioned  bureaus  accuse  us  of  being 
undei  trained.  Yet,  they  accept  3-year  medical  graduates  without  internship  or 
hospi  al  training  as  ofiicers  in  their  respective  corps. 

Ou:  medical  course  is  now,  and  has  been,  longer  and  more  intense  then  that 
given  at  the  State  university  (University  of  California)  and  that  is  by  an  hour 
by  ho  ir,  subject  by  subject,  comparison— 5, 07t)  hours  of  work  to  4,476  hours  in  the 
State  school. 

Wi  1 they  let  us  prove  our  competency  by  open  examination  before  unbiased 
board??  No,  they  will  not.  Would  the  Army  or  Navy  refuse  a flight  mechanic  a 
henri  ig  or  a rating  because  he  happened  to  be  a member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion ( f Labor  or  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations?  Not  likely.  Yet  here 
we  si  . A thousand  unused,  untapped,  good  physicians.  Many  of  our  men  eager 
to  do  their  part  have  enlisted  in  other  services,  depriving  the  country  of  their 
irrep]  iceable  services. 

To  vou,  sir,  we  appeal  to  reason.  Reclarify  our  democratic  principles,  let  us 
reaflii  m our  faith  in  American  democracy.  The  democracy  that  recognizes  worth 
and  c laracter  no  matter  what  the  color,  race,  or  creed. 

Sincerely, 


S.  M.  Schwartz,  D.  O. 


Kabana  & Kabana, 
Chicago,  III.,  October  20,  1942. 

Senat  ^r  Ct^U’DK  Pepper, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hoi  orvbije  Sir:  We  were  greatly  interested  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mitt(M  on  the  “threatened  shortage  of  doctors,”  We  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  fi*  dings  of  this  committee  were  arrived  at  without  prnii«*r  investigation. 

Tlu  I’e  ai’e  thousands  of  doctors  anxious  and  eager  to  do  iheir  part  in  the  armed 
service's,  who  are  denied  the  privelege  because  of  the  monopolistc  stranglehold, 
Chiro  u’uctic,  in  a few  years,  has  become  the  leading  drugless  science,  solely  because 
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of  the  phenomenal  success  it  has  achieved  in  cases  of  medical  failure.  It  is  the 
only  science  that  can  accurately  and  scientiflcally  determine  the  cause  of  disease 
ami  remove  same.  Thousands  of  servicemen  dei>end  upon  chiropractic  to  restore 
and  maintain  health,  yet  they  are  denied  freedom  of  choice  in  health  matters. 

In  this  day  of  highly  mechanized  warfare,  our  forces  must  be  supplied  with 
mechanical  siH*cialists,  not  only  to  keep  the  tanks,  airplanes,  and  jeeps  < peiating, 
but  to  keep  the  spines  of  our  hoys  in  perfect  alinement  that  they  may  have  lUO 
percent  energy  to  maintain  health  and  iM^rform  their  tasks.  Hospitals  and 
asylums  are  being  filled  already  with  these  physical  wrecks,  most  of  Minim  couhl 
be  rehabilitated  under  chiropractic  service. 

We  cbiropract<»rs  are  as  patriotic  as  any  group  of  citizens  in  the  United  States 
and  desire  only  the  privilege  of  doing  our  part  in  winning  the  M’ur.  We  resiiect- 
fully  recpiest  a thorough  investigation  and  unprejudiced  consideration. 

Yours  for  victory, 

A.  Fred  Kabana.  D.  C. 

Detroit,  Micii.,  October  29,  1942. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

United  States  Senate: 

As  president  of  the  American  Optometric  Association,  representative  of  17,(KX1 
optometrists  registered  by  48  States,  I send  you  my  cimgratulutions  upnn  your 
vitally  important  reixnt  published  this  morning.  1 urge  you  in  the  public 
interest  to  release  additional  information  relating  to  your  statement  “the  coin- 
mittee  has  received  testimony  that  indicates  the  professional  skill  of  doctors  in 
uniform  is  not  being  properly  utilized.”  We  should  he  happy  to  suiiply  you 
with  additional  data  relating  to  this  subject,  specifically  that  medical  doctors 
are  now  being  employed  in  Army  services  to  carry  out  activities  that  could 
equally  well  or  better  be  carried  on  by  optometrists.  Furthermore,  we  urge 
you  to  look  into  the  matter  of  Mdiy  qualified  (optometrists  are  not  given  com- 
'missions  by  the  Army  and  why  they  are  utilized  for  services  conijiletely  incon- 
sistent with  their  skills,  aptitudes,  experience,  and  training.  Our  council  on 
education  M’oiild  be  happy  to  place  at  your  disposal  this  data.  We  urge  you 
in  the  public  interest  to  take  immediate  action  so  that  civilian  doctors  uom'  in 
Army  may  be  released  for  civilian  needs  and  that  optometrists  noM'  in  Army 
and  in  ciVilian  service  may  serve  their  country  befitting  their  own  qualifica- 
tions. May  we  hear  from  you  by  wire? 

Dr.  Emung  Adams.  President. 

American  Optotnetrie  Association. 


IV.  Letters  From  Executives  and  Administrators  of  Industra',  Clinics, 

Hospitals,  and  Pltbi.ic  Agencies 

Lehigh  Valley  St'ppla"  Co., 
Allentown,  Pa.,  October  30,  1942. 

Hon.  Claude  R.  Pepper. 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washingimi,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepeeb  : Because  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  will  interest  you, 
we  respectfully  enclose  herewith  copies  of  self-explanatory  letters  dated  OctolxT 
IJ)  and  30,  resiiectively,  addressed  to  our  President,  the  Honorable  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

We  also  offer  copy  of  a letter  dated  October  28,  from  Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Ulio,  it 
being  a reply  to  our  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  addressed  to  the  llon(»rai>le 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the  reason  for  our  again  addressing  the  Presi<leut 
on  October  30. 

The  position  you  have  assumed  is  truly  commendable,  it  must  have  the  support 
of  everyone  interested  in  the  health  of  the  Nation — the  wmrker.  the  farmer,  those 
of  us  Mdio  are  forced  to  pursue  our  duties  on  the  liome  front — and  we  all  are 
hopeful  that  in  your  usual  vigorous  and  able  manner,  the  matter  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  until  success  crowms  your  efforts. 

IMease  be  assured  that  if,  in  our  humble  manner,  we  can  assist,  that  it  is  yours 
to  command,  and  are, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Lehigh  Vallea^  Stt>ply  Co., 

J.  Walter  Singmaster. 

GeyiC7'al  Manager. 
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OcToiJER  19,  1942. 

^'kanklin  D.  RoOSEra.T, 

'T.sitlcHt  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

K President  Roosevelt:  Five  years  ago  Dr.  Walter  A.  P»anks,  fresh  from 
spital  internship,  located  in  Macungie,  Pa.,  where  a physician  was  sorely 
t. 

ost  overnight  his  office  became  a niecca  for  the  suffering,  the  injured,  the 
iie  ill;  patients  from  Macungie.  from  miles  and  mil(‘S  thereabout,  came  to 
t this  (piiet,  unassuming  country  physician;  came  because  he  listened 
tly  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  came  because  his  cures  were  almost  miraculous, 
because  he  was  in  love  with  his  work  and  not  especially  interested  in  the 
hich  their  coining  represented. 

other  evening  it  lu'came  necessary  for  the  writer  to  consult  Dr.  Banks 
liat  a revelation.  Busy,  we  knew  he  was,  but  we  had  no  idea  of  the  scope 
practice,  of  the  heavy  demands  made  on  his  titne,  because  we  waited  for 
) put  in  an  appearance  from  about  7 in  the  evening  until  1 : oO  a,  m.  and 
he  linally  arrive<l  at  our  home  discovered  that  his  last  office  patient  had 
^ft  and  that  after  seeing  us  it  would  be  itecessary  for  him  to  make  four 
rails  which  wotd<l  compel  better  than  a 30-mile  dri-\e  before  he  could  con- 
[lis  day's  work  completed. 

•emarking  that  this  was  probably  an  exceptionally  busy  day,  was  amazed 
rn  that  such  procedure  was  daily  routine. 

ay,  we  learn  that  I^r.  lianks  has  been  called  to  the  service  of  his  country 
e are  wondering,  are  appalled  at  the  idea,  at  the  thought  of  what  will  happen 
the  lights  in  his  office  are  darkened,  when  there  will  be  no  answer  to  his 
. what  will  happen  to  the  hundreds  of  patients  depending  on  him,  happen 
sick,  the  injured,  the  many  expectant  mothers  wh<t  day  after  day  crowd 
^ce — we  are  wondering  with  a real  heartache  where  these  sufferers  will 
or  medical  care  in  areas  just  about  stripped  of  physic  ians, 
armed  forces  must  have  medical  care,  hut  so  must  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
»fense  worker  who  make  the  continued  operations  of  our  fighting  forces 
le,  they  who  carry  on  at  our  great  Bethlehem  Steel,  at  the  largest  and 
concentrated  cement  plants  in  the  world,  at  Trojan  Powder,  American 
nent,  Mack  Motors,  Traylor  Engineering  Co.,  Cement  Gun,  Aldrich  Pump, 
lany  other  plants  large  and  small  operating  here,  engaged  to  the  ?(th  degree 
ducing  food,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war. 

er  areas  may  at  the  moment  be  sutfering  from  lack  of  physicians,  but  ours 
are  not  selfish — almost  out  and  out  in  the  war  effort,  which  dare 
iffer,  because  morale  must  be  maintained  ; health,  life,  well-being  must 
‘served,  if  our  plants  are  to  operate  at  capacity,  iheir  workers  must  be 
^ guarded  against  the  ravages  of  disease,  of  possible  epidemic, 
sequently,  it  is  our  thought,  our  earnest  request  tlmt  the  Dr.  Banks  case 
■onsidered,  that  he  be  relieved  from  military  service  and  be  allowed  to 
ue  to  serve  this  community,  his  country,  by  preserving  the  health  in  an 
rulv  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

liking  you  kindly,  sir,  for  the  fact  that  any  citizen  may  feel  free  to  address 
^ our  Chief  Executive  on  matters  such  as  this,  with  ihe  absolute  knowledge 
! they  have  merit,  they  will  be  given  attention  and  consideration,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lehigh  \ atxey  SI'PPEY  Co., 

J.  Walter  SiNGMASTiai.  Oeyieral  Mayiager. 
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OCTORER  30,  1942. 

F'ranki  in  D.  Roosev’et.t, 
resident  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 

,K  President  Roose\elt:  A letter  dated  the  28th  instant,  from  Maj.  Gen, 
Clio,  copy  enclosed,  indicates  that  our  communication  of  the  19th  instant, 
liiig’l)r. 'waiter  A.  Banks,  of  jMacnngie.  Pa.,  received  perfunctory  secre- 
pernsal,  was  rubber  stamped  for  the  Adjutant  General— the  file  closed, 
are  disheartened  and  dismayed  to  learn  that  oiu'  letter  evidently  uncon- 
,g  and  poorly  phrased  to  some  secretarial  eye  was  accorded  such  treatment, 
<e,  sitice  addressing  you,  the  Ilonorahle  Claude  R.  Pepper,  hacked  h.v  fact, 
convincing  language,’ has  brought  to  your  attention  and  that  of  the  Nation 
ediojiment  in  which  the  worker,  the  farmer,  the  home  guard  find  themselves 
as  medical  care  is  concerned. 
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Senator  Pepper  is  stating  facts,  tuul  what  he  says  is  in  direct  contradietion  of 
the  assumption  of  Major  General  Ulio  that  the  proeiirement  and  assignmenr  b.|iU'ds 
have  nxide  provision  to  even  in  a small  measure  eare  for  the  inedieal  needs  of  the 

community  .shorn  of  its  physicians.  ^ ■ i i i 

Some  of  us,  too  old  for  military  service,  are  assisting  on  rationing  boards,  de- 
fense committees,  draft  boards.  We  have  made  mistakes,  errors,  lionest  <mes  Is 
it  not  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  procnreimmt  and  assignment  treards  ha\e 
been  a hit  hasty V Mav  not  this  apply  in  the  Banks  case  and  many  another.^ 

It  is  our  respectful  request  that  such  cases  be  reviewed  and  that  we  be  advised 

of  your  decision.  ...  . 

Thanking  you  and  assuring  you  that  when  we  can  serve  that  it  is  yours  to  com- 
mand, we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lehigh  ^ alley  Supply  ( a, 

J.  Wal'iicr  Singmastkr, 

General  Manager. 

War  Department, 

The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington.  Oetoher  2H,  19^2. 

Mr.  J.  Walter  Singmaster. 

Anentoicn,  Pa. 

Dh\h  Mr.  Singmaster:  Your  letter  of  October  19,  1042,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  acknowledgment  and  consideration. 

First  Lt.  Walter  Alfred  Banks  has  been  deelared  availaltle  for  military  duty 
by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board,  and  has  accepted  his  appointmtmt 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  therefore,  he  must  comply  on  Oetoi)er  31  with 

his  orders.  ^ i i 4. 

Presuniahly  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Board  has  made  adequate 

provision  for  suppiving  the  needs  of  the  eommunity  when  it  declared  Dr.  Banks 
available  for  active  duty.  No  reversal  of  the  Board's  initial  clearance  has  been 
received  l»y  the  War  Department. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Ulio, 

By  D.  A.  B. 

Major  Qtyieral, 

The  Adjutant  GeneniL 


Union  Saw  Mill  Co.. 

Huttig,  Ark.,  October  20,  J942. 

Senator  Claito:  Pepper, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  V. 

DhL\K  Senator  Pepper:  Having  noted  in  the  Arkansas  Gazolte.  under  date  <>f 
of  Octohin*  28,  the  c(unmittee  report  on  Labor  Suspensi<.n  ('ommittee  on  Maiipower, 
of  whicli  yon  are  ehairiiian  and  espeeially  having  reference'  to  doctors. 

Beg  to  advise  you,  that  as  vice  president  and  general  manager  ot  the  Union 
Saw  Mill  ('0-,  Iluttig.  Ark.,  which  is  a luniber-manufactjiriiig  concern  winch 
during  last  year  up  to  the  end  of  September,  shipped  39,0)2,99*  feet  of  lumber. 
We  have  tlirough  strenuous  t'ffort  and  longer  working  hours,  paying  meitime, 

1 p to  the  end  of  Se'ptemher  this  year  shipped  44.141,170  feet.  Some  So  to  9»> 

percent  of  it  going  to  war  effort.  „ 

We  are  located  in  the  woods,  47  miles  north  of  Monroe,  La.,  and  34  imles  south 

of  El  Dorado,  Ark.  . x . n ^ 

We  have  a good  clinic,  equipped  with  X-ray  equipment  and  all  manner  or 

first-aid  ecpiipment  which  has  been  operated,  and  which  large  commnniry  spread 
over  many  miles  has  be<Mi  served  by  two  doctors.  One  of  these  doctors,  who  was 
a surgeon',  left  ns  several  inontlis  ago,  after  which  time  we  acquired  the  services 
*)f  a d-  ctor  and  surgeon  who  had  iH'on  turned  down  by  the  Navy.  Later  the 

Air  Corps  took  this  doctor  away  from  us. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  another 
physician  and  surgeon.  Being  the  emxiloyer  of  700  men,  which  (*omprising^  theii 
families  probably  means  responsibility  to  2,r»00  or  3,(t00  people  with  an  adjacent 
rural  community  of  many  more,  we  have  been  unable  up  to  this  time  to  secure 
the  services  of  another  physician  and  surgeon. 
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\\t‘  an*  somling  a copy  of  this  letter  to  Senator  IlattU?  W.  Caraway,  Senator 
IJo;  il  SiKMicer.  ami  ('(uijrressnian  Oren  P.  Harris  fi>r  tl  is  district  in  Arkansas. 
We  ire  wondering  what  our  Govermnont  will  do  for  ns  in  such  a case. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Union  Saw  Co., 

1*\  H.  Wilson, 

General  Manager. 
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Groi  p IIeai.th  Federation  of  America.  Inc.. 

Little  Jxork,  Arh\,  Noremher  77,  19^2. 

CL  \ri>E  Pn*piTt. 

ruiied  Stafett  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

■Ml  Senator  l*Ei'PEii : The  Journal  eif  the  American  Medical  Association  refuses 
cept  from  Trinity  Hospital  advertisements  for  i)hysk*ians  t<»  replace  tliose 
Imve  eutenHl  the  armed  servii-es. 

inity  IPtspilal  is  a partnership  which  nwjis  and  opt  rattN  a iitroup  clinic  and 
ital  and  also  has  a prepayment  medical  care  plan  ^vIli  -h,  for  tiie  past  10  years, 
taken  care  of  betwavn  5.(00  and  G.dOO  })t'oplt‘  annually  in  addition  to  rt'gular 
tractice.  Prepayment  plans  are  constantly  and  violently  opposed  by  the  lieads 
le  American  Medical  Association  as  you  may  ktmw  Irom  their  rt*cmit  convic- 
iu  the  District  of  (V)lumhia  followMiig  their  :.ci lviti('s  against  the  (Jroup 
th  Association  of  W ashington,  D.  C..  whose  plan  is  s milar  to  that  of  Trinity 
)ital. 

inity  Hospital  s staff  consisted  of  12  jibysicians,  5 (-f  whom  are  now  in  the 
y.  leaving  only  7,  and  it  is  expected  within  the  next  few  months  that  they 
contribute  at  least  1 more  doctor  \o  the  armed  forc'^s.  This  50-pcrc(*ut  coil- 
dion  of  their  personnel  is  much  in  excess  of  the  p(‘rctmlage  contributed  by  the 
icians  of  tliat  community.  They  are  not,  howmer.  complaining  about  the 
ded  staff  mtr  of  the  increased  wmrk  which  falls  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
. ns  they  expect  to  do  their  share  in  tlie  ju’esent  emergency. 

It  in  April  11)42  Trinity  Hosj)ital  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Journal 
le  American  Medical  Association  asking  for  replacements  for  these  absent 
icians.  The  Journal  accepted  this  advertisement  alter  (]uite  a bit  of  curre- 
dence,  tilling  out  of  blanks,  et<*.  As  a result  of  that  ad.  Trinity  Hospital 
able  to  obtain  one  physician  who  lasted  for  about  R Aveeks.  Then,' in  August 
)42,  wdien  the  pressure  of  w*ork  w'as  still  increasing.  Trinity  Hospital  asked 
lournal  to  insert  another  ad.  stating  therein  that  they  wWe  walling  to  take 
en  physicians  to  tide  them  over  for  the  duration.  The  journal  refused  to 
pt  this  ad.  stating  as  a reason  that  Trinity  Hospital  was  not  an  approved 
p or  hospital.  The  feeling  at  Trinity  Hospital  is  that,  if  they  have  con- 
led  such  a large  percentage  of  their  staff  and  tlieir  staff  members  are 
(table  to  the  Army,  this  certainly  is  no  time  for  the  American  Medical  Asso 
on  to  iienalize  them  and  the  civilian  population  liecause  of  a difference  in 
on  on  a medical-economic  question — a question  wdiich,  by  the  w’ay,  is  still 
•oversial. 

ook  this  matter  up  with  Dr.  F.  H.  Lahey,  cliairman  of  the  directing  boar<l 
e Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  and  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
Medical  A.ssociation.  His  reply  states  “T  regret  I cannot  offer  any  assistance 
?rning  your  problem  with  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
ite  organizations  establish  their  standards  and  the  Government  cannot  under- 
measures to  change  these  standards.”  With  this  statement,  I cannot  agree, 
peacetimes  the  American  Medical  Association  is  a powerful  organization, 
n wartimes  if  is  even  more  so  wiii  the  Government  liacking  and  the  influence 
s in  Federal  medical  quarters.  It  controls  the  nn'dical  Procurement  and 
rnment  Service  and.  in  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee  on 
irement  and  assignment  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  Arkansas  Medical  Society, 
ly  individual  or  group  like  Trinity  Hospital  undertakes  something  of  w’hich 
imerican  Medical  Association  does  not  aiiprove,  it  is  in  a position  to  penalize 
groups  or  individuals  quite  heavily.  For  instance,  in  tiie  Army,  a medical 
r's  initial  rank  may  dejjend  upon  w'hether  or  not  he  is  a diplomat  of  one 
le  special  examining  hoards  and  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
*eded  in  inserting  in  the  requirements  of  these  boards  tliat  the  candidate 
nember  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Then  too,  technicians  (lahova- 
X-ray,  etc.)  find  it  impossible  to  become  registered  and  to  be  awarded  their 
Icates  of  proficiency  if  the  institution  with  wdiich  they  are  affiliated  is  not 
)ved  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  G(»vernment’s  brief  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coluinhia  when  the  American  Medical 
Association  w’us  convicted  of  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act: 

‘The  indictment  charges  that  for  many  years  defendant  American  Medical 
Association  and  its  ofiicials  have  (»pposed,  with  affirmative  action,  group-practice 
prepayment  organizations  whenever  and  wiierevor  in  the  United  States  they  have 
api>eared.  With  all  the  vast  iMiwer  it  has  acquired,  with  all  the  machinery  of 
bf^ycott  and  coercion  which  it  and  its  atfiliated  societies  have  built  up.  defendant 
American  Medical  Association  has  stood  ominously  poised  and  ready  to  suppress 
any  exj)eriinentation,  any  economic  rearrangements  of  The  practice  (jf  medicine 
that  might  constitute  serious  coinix^ition  with  existing  arrangements.”  * * 
the  present  case,  despite  the  defendants'  delusive  efforts  to  justify  their  conduct, 
stands  revealed,  starkly  and  in  all  its  ugliness,  as  merely  another  case  of  Monta- 
gue d Co,  V.  Lowry;  simply  another  case  in  which  an  economically  dominant  group, 
arrogantly  demanding  for  its  members  freedom  from  coiniHdition.  (vnifedenited  in 
such  wise" as  to  throttle  any  concern  whose  method  of  conducting  its  business  was 
not  ‘approved’.” 

I also  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  wdien  it  affirmed  the  conviction  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  this  case:  “Xotw^ithstanding  these  important  considerations,  it  can- 
not 1)0  admitted  that  the  medical  profession  may  through  its  great  iiuMlical  so- 
cieties, either  by  rule  or  disciplinary  proceedings,  legally  effectuate  restraints  as 
far  reaching  as 'those  now’  charged.”  “In  .some  instances  professional  gnmps  have 
been  charged  by  legislative  fiat  w’ith  powers  and  duties  concerning  professional 
education,  licensure,  discipline,  removal  of  licenses  from  practice,  and  other 
related  subjects.  In  such  cases  they  act  as  ageiuaes  of  government.  Although 
some  similar  delegations  of  power  have  been  made  to  the  organized  medical  pro- 
fession, there  is  no  evidence  of  delegation  of  power  to  apjMdlants  (American  Mea- 
ical  Association)  sufficient  to  authorize  the  conduct  for  which  they  have  been 
convicted.  In  the  absence  thereof  professional  groups  must  abide  by  the  general 
laws  just  as  scrupulously  as  any  private  citizen  or  private  corporation.  It  is  in 
this  setting  that  appellants  were  permitted  to  organize,  to  establish  standards  of 
professional  conduct,  to  effect  agreements  for  self-discipline  and  control.  There 
is  a very  real  difference  betw’een  the  use  of  such  self-disciplines  and  an  effort  u]ion 
the  part  of  such  associations  to  destroy  competing  professional  or  business  groups 
or  organizations.”  “Appellants  (American  IMedical  A.ssociation)  are  not  law-en- 
forcement agencies;  they  are  charged  with  no  duties  of  investigating  or  prose- 
cuting, to  say  nothing  of  convicting  and  punishing.” 

Obviously,  the  refusal  of  advertising  cited  ah(we  shows  that  The  American 
Medical  Association  has  not  yet  desisted  from  using  the  same  methods  agaiinst 
the  prepayment  organizations  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  T am  in- 
formed there  is  no  w’ay  to  restrict  them  under  the  present  law’  and  that  legislation 
therefon'  offers  the  only  remedy. 

I sincerely  trust  that  out  of  the  work  of  your  committee  there  may  come 
legislation  w’hich  w’ill  in  the  future  ]iiT*vent  the  abuse  of  the  pow'er  now  in  the 
I'.ands  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its  leaders. 

If  you  think  that  I,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Group  Health  Federation, 
might  he  of  service  to  you  in  this  (or  any)  matter,  you  have  only  to  let  me  know. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Gnorp  Health  Fi:dkration  of  America, 

M.  D.  OriDEN.  M,  D..  President, 


Civic  MEnicAi.  Ckntfr  ok  Chicaou. 

Decc mher  7/»/2. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper. 

Senate  Offiee  Building, 

Washington,  D-  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  enclosing  a co]>y  of  an  appeal  to  the  National  Boaid  of 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  requesting  a review’  of  the  status  <»f  tlie 
Civic  Medical  Center.  We  are  addressing  you  because  w'e  feel  that  this  matter 
is  directly  related  to  some  of  the  issues  brought  out  by  the  recent  Senate  investi- 
gation on  the  question  of  medical  manjiow’er  conducted  under  your  direction. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  w^e  are  anxious  to  give  the  armed  forces  every  able- 
bodied  qualified  man  on  our  staff  who  can  be  .spared.  We  are  asking  no  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  any  of  our  men  as  individuals.  We  only  hope  to  have 
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itU'tl  to  us  tiioso  privilogos  which  hnvo  boon  accorded  other  iiisrirudioiis 
ar — if  in  some  cases  on  a lar^^er  scale — to  our  own.  Of  tliese,  Lahey  and 
) Clinics  constitute  the  outstanding  examples  in  the  cjountry. 
l)ics  of  this  appeal  have  been  forwarded  to  the  local,  State,  and  corps 
committees  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service.  Wo  have  simul- 
)usly  made  a direct  appeal  to  the  National  Board  of  Procurement  and  Assign- 
because  of  the  hostility  which  has  constantly  been  shown  us  by  the  U»cal 
t al  soch'ties.  This  hostility  seems  to  be  essentially  based  on  the  fa<*t  that 
: of  onr  patients  receive  their  care  from  us  on  a prepayment  plan  basis.  As 
xiiow,  in  his  testimony  before  your  committee.  Dr.  L'ishbein  asserted  that  he 
ri‘s  in  group  prepayment  plans  that  are  “set  up  on  a legitimate  basis."  He 
stated  that  there  were  13  Slate  medical  societies  and  over  3tKl  counties  that 
set  up  prepayment  plans  for  supplying  medical  sei  vice.  It  is  our  impres- 
that  only  those  plans  are  considered  “legitimate"  which  are  medical  society 
sort'd.  Ciu'tainly.  claims  of  friendship  for  the  principle  of  prepayment  are 
oi  rtthoraled  by  some  of  the  history  of  American  Medical  Association  i>olicy. 
•:e  in  point,  as  you  know,  is  that  involving  the  Group  Health  Association,  in 
lington.  ]>.  C.,  in  which  the  American  Medical  Association  was  successfully 
■cuted  for  restraining  and  interfering  with  an  orgimization  similar  to  our 
because  of  its  policy  of  prepayment.  Tlie  decision  of  the  United  States 
Pine  Court  on  this  matter  is  now  pending. 

mir  own  case,  applications  for  membership  in  the  cdueago  Medical  Society 
been  repeatedly  denied  without  hearing.  A recent  plea  for  a hearing  before 
roper  committee  of  the  local  society  has  thus  far  l>ecn  left  unanswered.  In 
ace  of  such  opposition  we  are  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  about  our  chances 
eeiving  genuinely  unbiased  consideration  from  those  locally  in  charge  of 
irement  and  Assignment. 

y I express  to  yon  my  personal  apprec-iation  of  the  courage  with  which  your 
ng  on  the  medical  manpower  question  was  eondneted. 

Re.speotfully, 

Lawrence  Jacqt  es.  M.  D, 


CivK  Medical  Center. 
Chicai/o,  Novemhrr  SO,  19/f2. 

K H.  Lahey, 

Board  of  ]*rof‘urroient  and 

Wai^hinf/to)K  D.  C. 

vR  Sir  : Tlie  undersigned  respectfully  requests  a review  of  the  position  of  the 
Medical  Center  of  Chicago  in  relation.ship  to  the  recruiting  of  physicians 
" Chicago  area. 

^ Civic  Medical  Center  is  a private  group  clinic,  organized  as  a partnership, 
ng  medical  care  on  a gi’onp-prepnyinent  as  well  as  a fee-for-service  basis, 
ig  the  i>ast  7 years  it  has  cared  for  approximately  40C(X)  individuals,  d'here 
bout  3(X)  daily  patient  visil.s.  About  2,000  i>ersous  receive  their  care  on  the 
of  group  prepayment.  Among  tliese  are  .several  hundred  members  of  the 
go  Teachers*  Union,  as  well  as  membei*s  of  various  industrial  concerns, 
ratives.  and  other  labor  organizations.  This  group  prepayment  plan  r<‘pre- 
to  our  best  knowledge,  the  only  successful  ventim*  of  this  type  in  the 
go  area. 

^ center  has  complete  diagliostic  and  therapeutic  equipment  including  several 
■ units,  medical  laboratories,  optical  units,  and  an  optical  shop  and  pharmacy, 
iiedieal  staff  consi.sts  of  13  physicians,  most  of  wh.om  are  partners— repre- 
ig  the  various  general  and  special  branches  of  medicine.  The  activities  of 
Miter  are  coordinated  by  an  executive  committee  of  three  members.  There 
jiroprietary  or  corporative  eoiitrol.  Tims  the  organization  functions  as  a 
rendering  medical  services  according  to  the  pattern  of  such  organizations 
^ T>ahey  and  Mayo  (dinics. 

the  13  physicians  on  the  staff  only  7 are  familiar  enongli  with  its  alTairs  to 
and  cooidinale  the  organizaTion.  Of  these  7.  2,  including  the  former  chair- 
of  onr  executive  committee,  are  already  on  aetivi  duty  with  tiie  armed 
During  (he  current  recruiting  drive  in  (’Idcago,  2 of  tlie  remaining  o have 
requested  to  apply  for  commissions,  and  sind»  all  5 of  these  men  are  of  draft 
44,  42,  41,  40  and  36 — it  is  expected  that  the  remaiiider  will  be  called  in  the 
diate  future.  To  our  kuowledgi^  no  effort  lias  l>een  made  to  determine  the 
(iaiity  of  these  men  as  memhers  of  a medical  institution. 
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It  is  our  eonvictit>n  that  unless  a mininuim  of  three  of  these  keymen  be  allowed 
to  remain,  tlie  Civic  Medical  (Vnier  will  be  destroyi'd.  It  is  furthermore  onr 
opinion  that  the  Civic  Medical  Center  has  been  an  asset  in  the  scheme  of  medical 
care  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  that  it  can  he  of  greatly  inerea.'^ed  usefulness  lu 
llie  period  which  we  are  now  entering. 

Ill  Deeemlier  1941,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Paul  McNutt,  we  offered  the  services 
of  the  Civic  Medical  Center  to  the  Govenmieut  “in  any  way  that  those  in 
audioriiy  might  see  lit.”  While  no  action  has  been  taken,  it  is  our  opimon  that 
we  couUi  be  u.seful  to  the  Government  in  ways  not  fully  exploited.  Since  October 
of  this  year  we  have  examined  .some  7U0  applicants  for  the  conslniction  of 
military ‘installations  at  Dutch  Harbor  and  Juneau,  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Emplovment  Service.  Tliese  examinations  were  carried  out  sysieniatieally 
using  the  apparatus  and  special  training  (internal  medicine,  eye,  ear,  skin,  sur- 
gery. demistrv,  etc.)  of  the  various  departments.  It  is  our  opinion  that  we  are 
partienlarly  well  suited  to  this  tyije  of  work  and  that  our  activities  in  this  held 
could  he  vastly  increased  in  cooperation  with  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lnitea 
States  Employment  Service  and  other  similar  agencies. 

Conditions  now  developing  call  for  the  maximum  utilization  of  all  facilities 
now  availahle  for  civilian  medical  care.  The  destruction  of  the  Ci>ic  Medical 
Center  would  deprive  this  area  of  an  established  medical  unit  at  the  very  time 

when  it  is  most  needed.  . , 

We  therefore  specifically  request  that  the  Civic  Medical  Center  be  considered 
as  an  institution  similar  to  hospitals  and  other  group  clinics;  that  decisions 
regarding  the  essentiality  of  the  men  now^  being  called  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  their  relationship  to  the  institution  and  the  importance  of  this  type  of  practice 
to  the  community — after  a determination  of  the  facts.  If  these  facts  warrant, 
it  is  asked  that  a‘minimum  of  three  keymen  he  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present 

positions. 

Respectfully, 

Lawrence  Jacqt^s.  M.  D., 

IIarou>  L.  Klawans,  M.  D., 

Jacob  Mayicr,  M.  D., 

Executive  Comm///cc. 


St.  John's  Hospital. 

Broolclyn,  y,  Y.,  Oetoher  29,  19)2, 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

The  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pei^per  : I was  delighted  to  see  in  the  newspai'ier  this  morning 
your  report  from  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  and  I venture  to  ask 
that,  when  this  reiiort  is  published,  a copy  be  sent  to  me.  I have  been  most 
concerned  about  the  situation  which  you  so  clearly  set  down  in  your  report,  not 
that  greater  New  York  has  suffered  from  shortage  of  medical  care,  but  the  rural 
coinmunities  certainly  have.  I am  more  than  glad  that  attention  is  being  given 
an  essential  situation. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  recruitment  of  doctors  who  have  not 
yet  finished  their  training  and  who  will  be  unable  to  go  back  to  it  after  the  war 
is  over.  If  they  were  used  for  medical  work  in  the  Army  or  Navy  there  could 
be  no  complaint,  but,  when  they  are  .so  largely  used  for  administrative  work  that 
can  be  done  by  a layman  just  as  well,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a catastroxihe  that 
they  are  taken  from  their  training  before  it  is  finished.  May  I res]>ectfully 
suggest  that  the  interusliip  now  allowed  by  Selective  Service,  of  only  1 year,  be 
lengthened  To  at  least  IS  months,  until  such  time  as  they  are  genuinely  needed 
b,v  the  armed  forces. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  hospitals  is  as  scriotis  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  lack  of  farm  help,  and  I would  like  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  an 
investigation  of  the  situation  he  made  by  your  committee.  I am  not  referring  to 
do(*tors  or  nurses  who  are  needed  for  the  armed  forces,  but  to  the  technical  help 
and  unskilled  labor  used  in  the  h<isi)ilals.  At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  im- 
liossible  to  get  not  only  acceptable  personnel  but  personnel  of  any  quality  at  all. 
The  hospitals  are  most  concerned  lest  they  he  caught  with  shortened  personnel 
at  the  time  of  national  calamity.  This  seems  all  the  more  stivange  when  the 
relief  rolls  of  New  York  City  are  still  crowded  with  men  who  are  callable  of  doing 
hospital  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  M.  Arkowsmith,  Administrator, 
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United  States  Rudder  Co., 

Defi  Moines,  Iowa,  Novemhcr  7, 

Senitor  (’laudi:  Pepper. 

Chdirnwn,  Suhcominittee  on  Manpower  of  the 

Committee  on  Edueation  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  /).  C. 

Senator  Pepper:  I have  read  with  a great  deal  of  interest  your  inihlic 
relt  ise  of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  supply  of  physicians  for  the 
arn  ed  force's  and  the  civilian  population,  as  of  0^'toher  2!>,  1942.  It  is  my  opinion 
tha  this  subject  has  received  careful  consideration  by  some  of  the  best  informed 
and  capable  minds  in  the  field  it  concerns,  and  it  has  received  much  discussion 
in  t le  wide  arena  of  public  discussion. 

iVjuy  I call  to  your  attention  the  vast  source  of  medual  personnel  which  may 
be  i .sed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Departments  in  their  procurement  and 
assignment  service  for  physicians,  namely,  graduates  of  B grade  medical  schools, 
Thf  ?e  graduates  are  licensed  to  practice  in  many  States  but  are  barred  from 
prai  ticing  in  many  other  States.  It  is  a known  fact  that  many  of  these  graduates 
are  just  as  capable,  if  not  more  capable,  than  some  of  the  graduates  of  A grade 
met  ical  schools.  This  is  merely  an  arbitrary  classification  which  has  boem  giveti 
to  £ group  of  medical  men  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  only  the 
opii  io!i  of  this  association.  That  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a Harvard  graduate 
W01  Id  not,  in  my  opinion,  bar  him  from  the  great  station  in  life  which  he  held. 
It  i 1 the  opinion  of  many  in  the  American  Medical  Ass<*ciation  executive  family 
tha  because  a man  does  not  graduate  from  an  A class  institution  it  automatically 
baiM  him  from  being  any  good  as  far  as  a medical  doctor  is  concerned,  and  in 
view  of  the  great  shortage  of  medical  men,  I believe  this  is  a foolish  time  to 
dra  V lines  or  make  great  distinction  in  professional  groups.  I w^ould  appreciate 
a SI  ggestion  from  you  on  this  recommendation. 

Tie  professional  and  intellectual  attainments  of  physicians  who  have  offered 
theiiselves  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  taken  as  a whole,  are  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  physicians  from  B grade  schools  hold 
any  less  qualications  than  graduates  from  A class  schools,  unless  it  be  for 
social  distinction  only.  Many  of  these  men  were  f<trced  to  go  to  class  B 
mec  ical  schools  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  did  not  have  the  financial 
sup  )ort  for  attending  A class  schools,  and  this  should  in  no  way  detract  from 
their  ability. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Baier,  M D.,  Medical  Director. 


Ross-Loo3  Medical  Group, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  November  5,  191^2. 

Sen  itor  Claude  Pepper, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Lear  Senator  Pepper:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  November  3 requesting 
add  tional  information  regarding  the  matters  contained  in  my  telegram  to  you 
of  October  28,  I would  be  happly  to  furnish  you  any  data  or  actuarial  infor- 
malion  regarding  the  matters  referred  to, 

li  respective  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  medical  care  on  a prepayment  or 
budget  basis,  tiie  advantages  of  a group  of  doctors  jiracticing  together  in  a 
con  munity  has  advantages  from  a standpoint  of  economics  and  efficiency  and 
the  e can"  be  no  evidence  against  such  merits.  A group  of  doctors  can  so 
economize  on  equipment  that  from  this  standpoint  there  should  be  a more 
eco  lomic  spread  of  medical  care  at  a marked  saving  to  the  patient  or  con- 
sun  er.  Such  a system,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  would  solve  to  a very 
!arj  e extent  the  pressure  for  more  doctors  and  would  do  away  with  the  hap- 
hazird  methods  now  employed.  One  centralized  location  occupied  by  all  of 
the  doctors  in  a rural  community  would  need  only  one  microscope,  one  X-ray 
eqii  i)inent,  one  telephone  line,  etcetera.  By  this  group,  tlie  manpower  could 
budget  its  men  and  eventually  it  would  lead  to  at  least  partial  si)ecialization 
in  he  practice  of  medicine.  Even  in  a group  of  tlu’ce  or  four  physicians,  it 
is  leasonable  to  suppose  that  each  one  would  have  a predilection  for  certain 
typ  ‘S  of  cases  until  as  time  went  on  all  cases  of  a certain  type  would  naturally 
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gravitate  to  that  doctor  who  preferred  such  a tyjie,  and  who  hy  jiractice  and 
experieiK'e  would  become  nun*e  lU'oficient  in  the  liandling  of  th*>se  cases. 

In  urban  communities  the  saving  would  be  much  greater,  as  the  groups  of 
doctors  would  be  larger,  thus  saving  more  materially  in  expensive  equipment  and 
lay  per.sonnel,  would  find  its  statt’  enjoying  more  regular  hours,  as  turn-about  on 
residence  calls  and  night  emei'gencies  could  be  practiced,  thereby  relieving  all  of 
the  arduous  practice  now  prevalent  of  a doctor  being  on  call  24  hours  a day. 

The  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  country, 
feels  that  it  can  more  efficiently  and  economically  furnish  the  health  needs  for 
the  section  of  the  civilian  population  which  it  serves  than  could  possibly  be  d(»ne 
if  its  approximate  100  doctors  were  each  practicing  individually  in  that  number 
of  private  offices.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  through  the  l<K*al  Pnanire- 
inent  and  Assignment  Division  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  obtain  defer- 
ments for  some  of  the  keymen  of  this  medical  group,  but  tliere  are  no  rules 
governing  such  oxcoptions  and  the  pers(mnel  of  this  institniioT»  has  lost  close 
to  50  percent  of  its  doctors  with  adequate  replacements  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
We  feel  that  our  work  as  a medical  unit  is  essential  for  the  healrii  and  welfare 
of  the  community  and  that  for  this  reason  the  staff  should  not  have  been  so 
strijqHMl.  Despite  all  protests,  however,  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Divi- 
sion is  hound  hy  rules  and  regulations  that  will  not  allow  them  to  do  anything 
but  continually  recruit  members  of  the  staff.  This  organization,  hy  agreement, 
attends  to  the  health  needs  of  a large  number  of  essential  workers,  such  as 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  employees,  telephone  workers,  policemen, 
firemen,  and  many  defense-plant  families.  It  is  continuing  to  service  many  of 
the  families  of  its  subscribers  who  are  now  abroad  in  the  armed  forces.  Despite 
this  entire  showing,  no  consideration  whatsoever  is  given  to  the  essentiality  of 
such  work,  and  in  case  of  an  epidemic  or  a catastrophe  of  any  sort,  great  liard- 
ship  could  be  worked  upon  the  civilian  ix»pulation  in  this  anm  hy  such  a short- 
sighted policy. 

While  the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group  furnishes  its  care  to  large  groups  of  em- 
ployees and  their  families  on  a monthly  payment  basis,  the  method  of  payment 
is  not  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  the  method  of  supplying  the  service  which  is 
important  at  this  time. 

If  we  can  supply  you  with  any  further  information  please  call  upon  ns  as  we 
feel  that  your  coinmiteee  should  view  this  asiiect  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the 
others  which  present. 

Yours  resi)ectfully, 


II.  Cltfi'oiu)  Loos.  M.  D. 


J.  Marion  Read.  D., 

• San  Francisco,  October  29,  19-i2, 

-Senator  Cl.\ude  Pepper, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Pepper:  I am  sending  you.  enclosed,  a copy  of  a letter  written 
by  me  2 months  ago  dealing  with  a certain  asi»ect  of  “the  doctor  shortage.” 
When  I heard  on  the  radio  last  night,  and  read  in  this  mornings  press  of  the 
official  recognition  of  this  problem  which  you  and  your  committee  are  giving,  I 
felt  encouraged  to  believe  that  perhaps  a more  equitable  withrlraw’al  of  physicians 
from  civilian  life  into  the  armed  forces  will  be  planned  for  the  future. 

I entered  the  First  World  War  as  a young  physician  and  served  a year  and 
a half  and,  therefore,  I believe  I know  something  about  the  military  side  of  this 
question.  I am  now  deputy  chief,  emergency  medical  service,  civilian  defense, 
in  San  Francisco.  While  California  is  reported  to  be  behind  in  it.s  quota  of 
physicians  for  the  armed  forces,  I can  say,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  unless 
continued  transfer  from  civilian  life  to  the  Army  and  Navy  is  not  more  intel- 
ligently conducted,  this  city,  and  undoubtedly  others  in  this  defense  area,  will 
suffer  gravely  for  medical  attention  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  bombing  or  shelling. 
A heedless  neglect  of  civilian  needs,  especially  in  a defense  area,  does  not  make 
for  good  morale. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Marion  Reed,  M.  D., 

Deputy  Chief,  Emergency  Medical  Service, 

Civilian  Defense. 
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San  Fit\?:<'isro  Chai*ter, 

Am™can  National  I^kd  Cross, 

Satt  Franri,sco,  Calif.,  Aaf/iPat  21,  J9-i2. 

Di . Henry  Giuhons  III, 

Chief  of  Enu'njcne}!  Mrdieal  Scrriec, 

^tni  Francisf  o CivUiatt  Defease,  S^nn  Fraari,seo,  Calif. 

De.\r  Dr.  GiimoNs:  Yonr  coinniuniontion  of  August  1,1  rognrding  tho  “ofiicial 
(li  ?ision  of  tho  rroc*nroiuent  and  AssigmmMit  Sorvice”  was  m-oivod  several  days 
a^3.  From  ilie  viewpoint  of  civilian  defense  (he  concessions  of  the  Frocureinent 
ai  il  Assignment  Service  to  the  civilian-defense  effort  amount  to  just  zero  and  will 
remit  in  such  crippling  of  tlie  medical  part  of  civilian  defense  in  San  Francisco 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  on. 

As  far  as  men  over  45  years  of  age  are  concerned,  they  cannot  he  <lraf1ed  nnlcvss 
th  ^ i)resent  selective-s*Tvice  law  is  amended  by  Congress.  And,  as  far  as  00  to 
90  days  delay  in  the  eases  of  men  below  37  and  41,  respect  ivtdy,  that  is  of  no 
advantage  either.  If  a competent  staff  of  medical  men  for  civilian  defense  is  to 
be  organizf'd  and  maintained  the  required  physicians  will  have  to  be  put  on  an 
“e'Sential  list"  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  medical-school  faculties  and  large 
in  lustrial  establishments. 

As  a medical  officer  in  World  War  I,  I am  cognizam  of  and  sympathetic  with 
th''  needs  of  the  armed  forces  for  medical  men,  but  I can  also  see  that  there 
w II  be  a break-down  of  medical  aid  for  civilians,  in  San  Francisco  at  any  rate, 
if  we  should  be  subjected  to  a bombing.  In  a total  war,  such  as  we  are  in  now, 
til*  civilian  iKipulation  often  “takes  it"  as  does  the  military  and  more  than  the 
us  lal  consideration  should  be  given  civilians  in  respect  to  medical  i>t*rsonnel. 

tt  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  matter  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
D: , Baehr.  We  may  have  a situation  here  which  is  peculiar  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bi  y area  but  the  facts  are  that  we  have  a large  and  growing  population  engaged 
in  shipbuilding  and  other  industries  essential  to  the  production  of  war  imple- 
mi  nts;  we  have  two  medical  schools  operating  upon  an  accelerated  schedule, 
aid  we  have,  or  should  have,  a defense  organization  adequately  manned  with 
ptysicians.  Los  Angeles  is,  of  course,  in  almost  the  same  situation  except  that 
th  * city  lies  15  to  20  miles  from  the  coast.  The  above  activities  cannot  be  carried 
or  by  the  physicians  over  45  years  of  age,  and  those  unfit  for  military  duty,  who 
m ist,  in  addition,  put  in  more  hours  in  private  practice  Avith  so  many  of  their 
CO  ifreres  called  into  service. 

[n  view  of  the  above  circumstances  T fear  that,  on  its  present  volunteer  basis, 
th  ' pliysicians’  time  and  energy  remaining  for  civilian  defense  will  l>e  inadequate 
fo  ■ the  task  in  hand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

. J.  Marion  Read.  M.  D., 

Medical  Aid  Superrisor,  We.'^teni  Zone, 

Disaster  Relief  Commission. 


Florida  Medical  Center. 

Venire,  Fla.,  November  0,  19Jf2. 

IL  n.  Claude  Pepper. 

Vvited  States  Senate,  Washinpfon,  D.  C. 

SIy  I>e.\r  Senator:  Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  and  yonr  committee  on  bring- 
in  ; to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  methods  used  by  our  armed  forces  in 
re  Tuiting  doctors  at  tlie  exi>ense  of  the  civilian  population.  We  would  like  to 
file  a typical  example  of  the  way  it  has  been  handled  in  a locality  in  your  own 
St  ite. 

•?ix  months  ago  the  Florida  Medical  Center,  of  Venice,  which  serves  the  entire 
arm  between  Sarasota  and  Pnnta  Gorda,  had  three  doctors  on  Us  staff.  On 
N<  vemlier  1 the  last  of  our  three  doctors  was  induct(*d  into  the  Medical  Corps, 
]e;  ving  not  mily  the  liospital  witliont  a doctor  hut  the  entire  civilian  area  from 
Stirasota  to  Punta  Gorda  and  from  the  Gulf  to  Arcadia,  an  area  of  3,025  square 
miles,  without  a single  practicing  physician. 

Miring  this  same  iieriod  the  Ai'my  Air  Force  has  established  an  air  base  at 
VMiice,  and  maintains  a medical  corjx  of  five  <l(K*tors.  This  camp  now  has  no 
hospital  facilities  and  sends  all  casualties  to  MacDill  Field,  Tampa,  a distance 
of  78  miles,  while  at  the  same  time  five  do<Tors  assigned  to  the  Army  air  base 
he  *e  are  of  no  practical  value  to  this  community. 
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We  trust  von  will  consider  tliis  information  as  given  you.  not  from  any  selhsli 
motive  but  entirely  in  tlie  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  it  in  your  campaign 
to  remedy  thegros.'^ly  inefficient  methods  being  used  in  leaving  large  areas  entirely 

without  medical  protection. 

Sinceitly  >oins,  w.  Colton,  Superintendent. 


l)l!n>AliTMENT  OK  PUBLIC  Wei.KAUE, 

The  City  of  Sprinomei.d  Infikmauyl 

Sprimjfield,  Mass.,  October  29,  1942. 

Hon.  Claude  D.  Pepper, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinf/ton,  D .C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  A radio  commentator  recently  announced  That  you  ha\e 
become  cliuirman  of  a committee  to  investigate  the  neeil  for  calling  to  imlitary 
service  great  nunilu'rs  of  physicians  and  surgeons  by  the  .\nny  and  the 

In  connection  with  this  suliject  I have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  large 
numhers  of  these  membtu’s  of  the  miHlical  profession  have  hemi  employed  in  purely 
admiiiistrativ(‘  duties  rather  than  in  the  administration  of  medicine  and  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  duties  for  which  they  were  originally  trained.  . ^ 

Rnh‘s  of  the  medical  service  seem  to  limit  tlie  grade  to  he  attained  in  the 
Medical  Administrative  Service  to  that  of  captain  (in  the  Army)  and  all  posi- 
tions us  superintendents  of  hospitals  must  lu*  held  hy  medical  or  surgical  Techni- 
cians. In  civilian  life,  the  business  of  most  of  onr  large  hospitals  is  carried  on  by 
la'v  administrators,  who  are  husiiiessmeii  with  siiocial  Training,  rather  Than 
doctors.  The  membership  in  tlie  American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators  is 
largely  of  this  class.  In  other  Avords.  the  business  admini>tration  and  the  lech- 
nical  serA’i(*e  in  hospitals  today  are  two  separate  functions. 

If  some  plan  could  be  evolved  so  tliat  the  idan  so  nnivei'sally  accepted  in  peace- 
time hospitals  could  be  adopted  liy  tbe  armed  services,  men  skilled  in  the  matter 
of  hospital  administration  could  be  employed  and  medical  and  surgical  technicians 
now  employed  in  this  serA'ice  could  bo  rt'leascd  to  practice  the  piofession  for 
which  they  were  originally  edn<*ated  and  trained. 

I respectfully  submit  this  statement  for  consideration. 

Very  sincerely,  t ai 

TVilliam  J.  McCann. 


Wilmington  Public  Schools, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  October  29,  19.)2, 

The  Honorable  Ci-aude  I*epper. 

The  United  States  Senate,  M^ashington,  D.  C. 

YIy  Dear  Senator  Pepper:  I wish  to  commend  yonr  action  recommending  that 
the  President  be  directed  and  authorized  to  make  a sniA-ey  of  the  medical  services 
available  to  the  American  people  and  the  armed  servic(*s.  A survey  of  this  kind 
is  long  overdue.  No  profession  should  be  permitted,  under  the  law,  to  determine 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  that  pnjfession.  The  American 
Medical  Association  has  for  vears  restricted  admission  to  its  own  ranks  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  s;tfeguarding  the  quality  of  service  provided  the  people. 
Out  of  1,300  young  men  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
McdicarSchool  in  1940,  only  120  were  admitted.  Now.  when  avo  need  perhaps 
200.000  doctors  to  snpjily  onr  armed  services  and  civilian^  needs,  we  find  ourselves 
Avitii  only  140.000.  many  of  aaTioui  are  too  old  to  render  effective  service. 

As  a school  superintendent  fur  years.  I have  seen  .'ionie  of  our  most  able  students 
refused  admission  to  A'arious  American  medical  schools  upon  various  pretexts  such 
as*  they  are  forced  to  limit  their  enrollment  beeanse  They  do  not  have  the  <*qnip- 
mmit  to  take  care  of  additional  students ; the  student  does  not  have  enough  money 
to  insure  that  he  Avill  be  able  to  complete  the  course : and  the  classic  of  all  was  the 
statenamt  emanating  from  the  University  of  Yliiliigan,  Avhere  they  told  the  stu- 
dents that  there  Avere  m»t  enough  cadavers  available  to  admit  more  than  120 

students.  ^ ^ , 

The  fact  that  the  medical  schools  artificially  restrict  the  number  of  stndent.s 
admitted  can  readily  be  verified  by  Avritiug  to  tbe  American  M«‘dieal  Association 
and  securing  from  them  their  bulletin  listing  all  of  tbe  medical  colleges  and  the 
nninber  of  students  which  these  colleges  are  permitted  to  admit  each  year. 
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I iHn-sonally  know  the  case  of  a young  man  who  was  refused  admission  to  three 
01  four  eastern  colleges  liecause  *'He  did  not  have  enough  money  to  insure  that  he 
a lid  complete  the  course.*’  Unable  to  secure  admission  to  any  American  college, 
In  went  to  the  University  of  Vienna.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  university,  the  dean, 
re  .’used  to  admit  him  because  he  had  received  a telegram  from  the  American  Medi- 
ciil  Assticiation  <*ommanding  them  not  to  admit  him  because  he  had  been  refused 
at  mission  tti  any  American  medical  college  and  not  until  he  cleared  up  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  refused  admission  not  because  of  any  crime  but  mertdy  because 
ht  did  not  have  any  money,  was  he  finally  admitted.  'Hiis  young  man  completed 
b(  ih  the  University  of  Vienna  and  the  University  of  Zurich  and  came  back  to 
Xh  i United  States  to  do  his  internship  at  the  General  Hospital  in  Highland  Park, 
M ch.  The  American  Medical  Association  attempted  ti»  have  him  dismissed  from 
til ' hospital  because  he  had  not  done  his  work  in  this  country  and  also  attempted 
to  lU'event  the  Michigan  State  board  from  granting  him  a license  to  practice 
m ‘dicine. 

I hoi)e  you  will  press  this  imtter  to  a satisfactory  ccmolusion.  I should  like  to 
re  leat  that  no  profession  should  be  permitted  to  limil  the  admission  to  its  own 
m 'nibership  without  any  resp^»nsibility  to  the  jHiblic  it  is  designed  to  serve.  Some 
a|  ency  of  the  Government  should  determine  how  many  doctors  this  country  and  its 
at  ined  services  need.  The  public  has  too  much  at  stake  in  a decision  of  this  kind 
to  euti’ust  the  decision  to  ime  of  our  greatest  professions. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  II.  Lemmfx, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 


State  Medical  Association  of  Texas. 

San  Aufjclo,  Tex.,  Ortoher  29,  19i2. 

Sf  iiator  Ci-AUDE  Ppipper, 

Chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Manpoin 

Washi/if/ton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senatok  Pepper:  Some  few  days  ago  I wrote  Senattu*  Connally  making 
ce'tain  requests  of  him,  and  the  contents  of  said  letter  are  very  similar  to  this 
or?.  I am  writing  you  as  I note  that  you  are  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
m tree  on  Manpower  and  have  something  to  do  and  say  relative  to  the  unfair 
ard  disproportionate  method  of  selecting  medical  personnel  for  the  Army. 

As  you  kiK»w,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  is  in  the  center  of  the  Nation’s  largest  meat- 
ai  d wool-producing  areas  and  consequently  is  the  medical  center  of  a vast  area 
of  west  Texas  to  where  all  major  medical  and  surgical  problems  are  taken  for 
pr)i)er  medical  and  h(»spital  care.  The  city  of  San  Angelo  has  never  had  ample 
hcqiital  facilities.  One-third  of  the  hospital  facilities  in  the  Clinic-Hospital  of 
San  Angelo,  a privately  owned  institution  whose  staff  has  been  and  continues 
to  he  so  depleted  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  close  its  doors  in  the  very 
neu*  future,  thus  depriving  this  section  of  the  State  of  necessary  and  adequate 
hc^pital  facilities.  This  will  create  a status  of  extreme  emergency  fur  the  civil- 
ia  i army  and  which  will  he  further  exaggerated  due  t<»  the  fact  that  San  Angelo 
has  two  very  large  air  bases  which  naturally  very  materially  incTeases  the  burden 
on  medical  and  hospital  facilities,  thereby  creating  an  extremely  dangerous 
siuiation  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health  and  essential  medical  <*are. 

It  is  a very  definite  fact  that  at  the  present  time  Texas  has  pniduced  113 
IX*  ’cent  of  her  quota  of  doctors  for  the  armed  service  and  many  more  are  being 
ca  led  into  the  service  daily.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was  the  object  of 
til  ' priKMirenient  and  assignment  committees,  so  far  .is  doctors  are  concerned, 
to  properly  select  doctors  so  that  no  imiiortant  community  and  no  important 
hospital  should  he  materially  affected,  which  ixdicy,  if  he,  has  certainly  not  been 
adierod  to  and  is  creating  extremely  dangenuis  shortages.  I wish  in  this  con- 
ne  tion  to  s{)ecifically  mention  to  you  the  above-named  hospital,  namely,  the 
C]  nic-Ho.spital  of  San  Angelo,  which  is  jH-ivately  owned,  stalled  by  eight  doc- 
to  s.  In  my  ojiinion,  two  or  25  percent  of  this  hospital’s  staff  would  liave  been 
an  pie  for  Them  to  .sacrifice,  hut  as  the  situation  is,  thre«*  have  already  been  called 
an  i departed,  one  has  his  orders  to  report  on  November  S,  one  has  orders  to  report 
on  November  11,  and  one  is  expecting  his  orders  daily  ; therefore,  the  lo.ss  of  six 
on  of  eight  men  will  necessarily  necessitate  the  closing  of  this  institution,  thereby 
depriving  this  section  of  Texas  of  the  neoessaiy  mediral  fadlities,  which  sitiia- 
th  n has  come  about  by  harassing  the  doctors  and  apparently  a disinterested  and 
uri  •oncerned  attitude  of  the  powers  that  he  to  create  such  a situation  without 
kn  ovledge  of  what  they  were  doing  and  refusing  to  lend  a hearing  ear  to  the 
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facts  as  tliere  has  been  an  effort  made  to  cause  them  to  see  the  situation  as  it 

This  hospital  has  associated  the  only  exclusive  obstetrician  in  this  section  of 
the  State  and  who  has  booked  f.>r  delivery  2oO  exiwctant  mothers  %yithm  the 
next  V20  days.  In  this  resi)ect,  my  making  a request  to  you  for  assistance  is 
equivalent  to  these  250  expectant  mothers  and  many  others  for  further  future 
dates  standing  as  an  audience  before  you  requesting  you  to  give  them  qualilied 
medical  care  and  ample  hospital  facilities  to  forego  their  expected  ixjriod  of 
motherhood.  I am  submitting  this  proposition  to  you  even  tliough  jou  do  not 


As  above  stated,  three  men  from  this  hospital  have  already  reported  for  duty, 
three  more  have  orders  or  expect  orders  immediately,  and  I would  like  to  list  the 
following  with  request  that  their  orders,  if  possible,  he  either  rescinded  or  with- 
held in  order  that  the  situation  will  not  be  produced  that  will  he  after  their  de- 

^Orders  received  and  desired  rescinded  are:  Dr.  D.  D.  Wall,  ordered  for  dnty  on 
November  8;  Dr.  R.  M.  Finks,  ordered  for  duty  on  November  11;  and  Dr.  Victor 

E.  Schultze,  expecting  orders  daily.  * ai  i-  i 

You  will  note  that  I am  councilar  for  the  fourth  district  of  the  htate  Medical 
Association  of  Texas,  and  it  is  my  jurisdiction  and  endeavor  to  see  that  there  is 
adequate  medical  attention  left  for  the  needs  of  the  civilian  population  and  at  the 
same  time  supply  the  military  personnel  with  all  possible  available  doctors.  1 
have  given  this  matter  much  Ume  and  thought  with  the  view  of  getting  the  pest 
results  for  all  concerned  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  something  may  yet  he 
done  toward  retaining  the  above  mentioned  doctors  which,  if  done,  would  avoid  a 
very  dangerous  and  critical  situation. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  that  you  may  give  in  this  respect,  and  witn 
best  wishes,  I am, 

Very  truly  yemrs,  -a 

R.  E.  Windham,  M.  D., 

Councilor,  Fourth  Distrirt, 


V.  Letiers  From  Officials  of  Amirican  Mf3>ical  Association  and  Proci  rement 

and  Assignment  Service 

Ciark  County  Medical  Society. 

Vaticouvet',  Wash.,  yorember  JO,  19Jf2. 

Senator  Clatoe  Pepper. 

United  States  Scfiate,  Washin(/ton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepper:  In  regard  to  the  testimony  recently  given  by  Dr. 
Sydney  Garfield  and  Mr.  Henry  Kaiser  befoi'e  the  Senate  Labor  subcommittee, 
and  as  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press,  the  Clark  County  Medical  Society 
would  like  to  correct  the  following  mis.statements. 

First,  Dr.  Garfield  states  that  because  there  is  an  acute  medical  shortage  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  it  is  necessary  that  his  contract  medical  organization  have 
the  privilege  of  receiving  doctors  through  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Division.  He  further  states  that  the  State  and  county  medical  societies  have 
threatened  him  and  used  coercion  in  preventing  him  from  getting  doctors  from 
this  source.  This  last  statement  is  absolutely  false.  The  local  mediial  society 
has  attempted  to  cooi>erate  in  every  way  with  tlie  Kaiser  Co.  and  their  sub- 
sidiary medical  organization,  the  Northern  Permeute  Foundation. 

Dr.  Garfield  states  “there  are  at  present  only  15  doctors  in  V\ancouver  ami 
the  medical  situation  here  is  fast  becoming  acute.”  As  a matter  of  fact  there 
are  21  doctors  practicing  in  Vancouver  as  well  as  10  contract  physicians  at  the 
Northern  Permente  P^oundation.  V^ancouver,  Wash.,  has  more  doctors  per 
capita  than  most  localities  in  Washington  at  the  present  time.  There  is  at 
present  in  Vancouver  1 doctor  to  1,800  iieople,  as  contrasted  to  the  rati<»  of  the 
following  localities  in  the  State: 


Bremerton ^ 

Everett | T’ olv! 

Seattle ^ 


8,-2 
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riio  stateiuouts  as  made  by  Dr.  Garfield  beft»re  your  conuiiiueo  aiv  ninied 
pr  marily  to  enable  iiim  to  establish  a medical  corpuratiou  whicdi  will  d*Miy  the 
K:  iser  (_’o.  emi»loyees  free  choice  of  physicians. 

The  Clark  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Washington  State  Medical  Society  are 
no : opposed  to  the  prepayment  plan  of  medical  care,  as  a matter  of  fact  we  olfered 
sn  'll  a plan  to  the  Kaiser  Co.  for  the  care  of  their  employees  at  a lower  figure  than 
th  -y  are  at  present  paying.  Our  plan  allowed  the  free  choice  of  physician  which 
is  lot  offered  to  their  employees  at  the  present  time. 

tVe  would  like  to  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention  and  refute  tlie  statements 
ni!  de  by  Dr.  Garfield  implying,  first,  that  Clark  County  Medical  Society  is  using 
anr  coercion  in  preventing  the  Northern  Permancnte  Foundation  from  securing 
pli.’sicians  and,  secondly,  to  refute  the  impression  that  organized  medieine  in  this 
ar  a is  failing  to  provide  the  highest  standards  of  medical  cure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Harrisox,  M.  D. 


Pbocuremknt  axi>  AsvSk.xmknt  Skuvu  e ok  South  Carolina. 

Dh€  West,  C.,  Novrmher  }.  19^2. 

lator  Claudk  Pepper. 

Wfishi}i(/ton,  D.  C. 

Iy  Dear  Senator:  I am  writing  in  ivgard  to  your  release  of  Oetoher  28  to 
press  and  radio  concerning  tlie  recruiting  of  doctors  from  tlie  Southern 
tes.  Your  statement  has  had  rather  wide  circulation  and  has  led  to  much 
ainderstanding  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  real  facts 
the  case.  As  quoted  in  the  press,  your  statement  d<ies  not  accord  with  the 
ts  and  leads  to  irresponsible  talk  and,  hence,  may  do  a great  deal  of  hanu. 

state,  “Uiiplanned  recruiting  of  doctors  leads  to  health  problems.’’  The 
t is  that  as  early  as  1939  the  American  Medical  Association  projectetl  plans 
irevent  the  evils  of  the  last  M'ar.  The  preparedness  program  was  formulated, 
1 every  doctor  in  America  was  called  upon  to  sign  blanks  stating  his  age,  spe- 
ty,  and  facts  regarding  his  general  practice.  His  essential  need  to  his  coni- 
nity  was  passed  upon  by  a committee  of  doctors  from  his  State.  All  this 
>rmation  was  carefully  tabulated  at  the  hf^adquarters  of  the  American  Medical 
ociation  in  Chicago.  Hence,  when  the  emergency  came  on  De(*eniher  7,  1941, 
American  Medical  Association  was  ready  and  prepared  for  immediate  action, 
now  of  no  other  organization  and  of  no  Government  agency  that  was  so 
roughly  prepared.  Certainly  the  United  States  Senate  was  not  prepared,  and 
n yet  seems  undecided  about  many  things. 

'ollowing  th.e  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Protairemeni  and  Assignment  S^M*vice 
? set  up  and  began  to  function  ^^'ithout  delay.  You  seem  to  he  entirely 
arant  of  the  purpose  and  operation  of  this  service.  Speaking  for  South  Caro- 
t,  I can  assure  you  that  the  induction  of  doctors  into  the  Army  has  been 
erly  and  has  not  rendered  medical  care  for  the  civilian  population  impossible, 
n though  we  have  furnished  171  percent  of  our  quota.  Moreover,  we  will  be 
^ to  furnish  our  quota  for  1943. 

'ou  siKVik  of  some  counties  where  there  is  only  1 doctor  to  7,099  population, 
s certainly  is  not  true  in  South  Carolina.  Can  you  name  two  counties  where 
i condition  does  exist? 

'(01  state  that  the  foolish  and  dangerous  methods  used  to  recruit  physicians 
military  service  have  resulted  in  hoarding  and  freezing  unused  doctors  in  the 
erican  armed  forces  in  a ratio  double  that  of  the  British.  Our  ratio  is  6.6,  the 
tish  4.  Why  not  state  the  facts?  Moreover,  while  we  do  not  contend  that  our 
hods  have  been  iierfect,  still  if  our  methods  are  foolish  and  dangerous,  what 
lid  you  suggest  as  wise  and  safe?  For  my  part,  I would  far  rather  leave  the 
lical  needs  of  our  forces  to  the  Surgeon  General  and  his  staff  than  to  the  poli- 
ans.  And  1 submit  that  a sick  person,  even  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida  or 
swamiis  of  South  Carolina,  has  a hotter  chance  of  medical  aid  than  our  sons 
he  Solomon  Islands. 

.11  of  your  suggestimis  as  to  remedies  have  been  in  operatiotj  for  months.  This 
)rmation  was  available  to  you  if  y(»u  had  sought  the  facts.  Our  South  Carolina 
uiting  hoard  was  discontinutMl  as  early  as  June  26  last. 

our  stalemeiit  is  an  iimvarranttHl  reflection  on  the  men  who  hove  given  of 
r time  and  service,  without  money  and  without  pricf\  in  this  impcu’tant  work. 
Frank  Lahey,  as  chairnnin  of  the  directing  board  of  procurement  and  assign- 
it,  has  visited  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  in  promoting  and  perfecting 
{ work.  He  is  a tireless,  honest,  efficient,  and  fearloss  worker.  He  is  better 
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informed  on  medical  needs  as  regards  both  our  civilian  population  and  armed 
forces  than  any  man  in  America.  His  work  should  not  be  hampered  b>  such 
unlust  and  uninformed  statements  as  you  have  made. 

You  may  regard  this  letter  as  presumpUious  on  my  part,  hut  I waul  you  to  know 
that  those  of  us  wiio  have  labored  patriotically  in  this  service  for  years  do  not 
appreciate  your  biased  and  destrtn*tiv<‘  criticism. 

Most  resiHTtfully, 

W.  L.  Pia:ssi.Y,  M.  1)., 

Chainiiit)u  ]*rocurrmrnt  <uul  A-y-vif/aan  at 

Service  of  *Soa//(  Carolina, 

P — (),i]y  yesterday  1 had  a meeting  of  the  proenrement  and  assignment 

service  coiim'iittee  of  South  Ciiroliiia.  Only  one  urea  reiiortod  a shortage  of 
doctors  ia  civilian  practice.  This  can  tic  remedied  liy  replacement. 

. U.  F. 


Amekican  Medical  Assoiiation, 

ChicQfjOy  Xovemher  7,  7IU/2. 

Hon.  Cl-vude  ITpeek. 

Unifc<l  States  Senate,  ira.‘</(/ar/^o>L  i>.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepper  : Please  a<‘cept  my  thanks  for  your  telegram  of  Xovem- 
ber  6 informing  me  that  the  telegram  wdiich  1 addressed  to  you  cm  the  same 
date  will  be  made  a part  of  the  })erumuent  record  of  hearings  before  tlie  subcom- 
mittee of  wdiich  you  are  chairman. 

I w’ish  to  assure  you  again  that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  no  pur- 
l>ost?  to  servo  in  connection  with  the  various  matters  that  have  been  brought  up 
in  discussions  before  your  ('ommitc'e  other  than  the  purimse  of  being  as  helpful 
as  possible  to  the  Federal  Government  in  all  jihases  of  the  war  pimgram  w’ith 
respect  to  which  the  American  Medical  Association  can  possibly  helpful. 

The  survey  undertaken  by  the  American  iNIedical  Association,  referred  to  by 
cuie  or  nutre  i>ersons  who  have  apjieared  before  your  commitl(‘e,  was  undertaken 
at  the  direct  request  of  an  c»ffi  *ial  agemey  of  the  Federal  Government.  Long 
before  war  was  declared,  the  American  Medical  Association  in  communications 
addrc'ssed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  varitius  other  Govern- 
ment officials  offered  the  entire  facilities  of  the  association  to  he  used  in  any 
possible  manner  that  could  contrilmte  to  the  success  of  any  program  that  might 
be  essential  in  case  our  Xation  became  involved  in  war  and,  irrespective  of 
statements  that  may  emanate  from  any  source,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  done  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  it  could  do  to  supi»ort  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  that  are  concerned  Avith  medical  and  public-health  aspects 
of  the  national  wair  program. 

The  American  Medical  Associatiim  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
assignment  of  military  personnel.  The  association  has  attemi»ted  to  comxily 
with  all  requests  emaiialing  from' official  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  information  or  for  siUH'ific  suggestions  specifically  requt^sted.  Rtqiresenta- 
tives  of  the  association  have  jiarticipated  in  many  conferences  called  hy  Federal 
offi  *ials  but  has  never  attempted  to  dominate  any  situation,  nor  has  it  attempted 
in  any  instance  to  dictate  appointments  of  members  of  any  ftffit-ial  committee, 
commission,  or  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I have  just  examined  in  rather  cursory  fashion  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  individuals  wdio  have  apijoared  before  your  committee.  1 note  in  mu*  place 
a* statement  from  w’hich  the  inference  might  reasonably  he  drawn  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  had  “fixed”  or  had  unduly  influenced  allotments  of 
Xfliysicians  in  the  several  States.  Such  allotments  were  fixed  in  Washington 
and  not  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

I sincerely  hope  that  whenever  yon  may  come  to  Cliicago  you  will  honor  us 
with  a visit  to  our  offices  so  that  ymi  may  see  f(n*  yourself  at  first  hand  the  nature 
and  the  scope  of  the  work  tlie  American  Medical  Association  is  attempting  to 
do  in  its  efforts  to  he  helpful  to  the  National  Government  and  esiiecially  with 
resixM't  to  the  war  xirogram.  We  shall  feel  highly  honored  to  have  a visit  from 
you  or  from  any  or  all  members  of  your  committee,  and  shall  he  glad  to  have 
you  see  for  yourself,  or  yourselves,  exactly  what  has  been  done  and  how  the 
information  secured  has  been  made  available  to  the  Government. 

Please  let  me  say  again  that  tlie  survey  made  hy  the  American  ^ledical  Asso- 
ciation M'as  made  at  the  request  of  an  official  agency  of  the  Federal  Government^ 
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an  I that  tlie  information  secured  through  this  survey  has  been  made  available 
to  established  Federal  aseiieies  as  fast  as  necessary  compilations  could  be  effected. 
' Vith  very  great  respect  and  my  sincere  good  wishes,  1 am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Oux  Wkst. 


VI.  The  Dentist  in  the  War  Effort 

Charles  L.  HySkr,  D.  D.  S., 

\cir  York,  Decctuher  JO,  10)2. 

Se  lator  (’laude  Pepper. 

Hcnatc  Committee  on  Ednration  and  Labor, 

Senate  Building,  Wa-^hington,  D.  C. 

; )ear  Senator  Peppi:r:  I am  enclosing  two  copies  of  the  plan  about  w^hich  I 
ha  ^e  written,  draft  A and  draft  B. 

Draft  A was  worked  out  almost  wholly  as  a military  measure.  It  is  the  draft 
wl  ich  the  President  ordered  General  Hershey  to  try.  We  now  know  that  the 
Ge  leral  has  a limited  authority  to  force  any  draftee  to  have  himself  rehabili- 
tai  ed.  After  he  and  I had  si>ent  considerable  time  trying  to  find  a way  to  fit 
it  into  the  frame  of  things  as  they  are,  we  decided  that  an  Army  induction 
cei  ter  would  be  the  place  to  set  up  at  least  one  pilot  plant.  Secretary  Stimson’s 
re]  ily  was  that  the  Army  Dental  Corps  was  able  to  care  for  the  Army’s  expand- 
in; needs.  If  a rehabilitation  of  the  mouths  of  these  men  is  contemplated 
th;  t just  cannot  be  accurate. 

Draft  B is  a further  development  of  the  plan,  on  a more  permanent  basis,  as 
ev  lived  for  civilian  use.  Draft  B,  while  essentially  the  same,  contains,  I think, 
th'!  answers  to  some  of  the  objections  that  might  be  made  to  a “complete 
mechanization"  of  the  profession. 

vir.  Lamb  asked  me  wdiom  I represented.  May  I put  the  answer  this  way? 
Oi  e hundred  and  four  million  people  in  this  country  do  not  go  to  dentists  at 
;,]]  _24,(>no.000  receive  iX)or  dentistry  when  they  do  go  (quoted  from  Carnegie 
Ibport  of  Dr.  Louis  Weed  1939).  I speak  for  th»un.  Quite  a number  of 
sc  entists,  both  physicians  and  dentists,  have  cooperated  in  developing  this 
pi:  n.  I speak  for  them.  At  a meeting  (of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  December  8,  1942)  Dr.  Leon  L.  Abbey,  president-elect,  said  that 
“1  le  ‘appalling  prevalence  of  dental  cripples'  emphasized  the  need  for  a great 
ed.icational  campaign  among  the  public  as  well  as  a rehabilitation  program. 
T1  ese  twin  remedies  he  declared  would  change  the  ‘shocking’  situation  regard- 
in  ' the  dental  needs  of  the  Nation.”  He  called  for  a “vast  rehabilitation” 
pr  )gram  (New  York  Times,  December  9,  1942).  T might  almost  claim  to  siieak 
fo  ’ organized  dentistry. 

plan.  Senator  Pepper,  can  succeed  or  bo  of  any  permanent  value  unless 
sone  way  is  devised  that  increases  the  output  of  the  profession  as  a w’hole. 
If  my  caiculations,  as  set  forth  in  the  plan,  are  mdy  reasonably  correct,  we  can 
in  rease  the  manixnver  immeasureably  by  increasing  the  po\ver  of  the  man. 
It  would  certainly  increase  the  manpower  of  the  present  Army  and  Navy. 

Because  this  is  true  and  liecause  the  matter  is  urgent  I should  like  very 
m ich  to  present  this  to  your  committee  at  a hearing.  May  I have  the 
op  portunity? 

Faithfully  yours,  ^ ^ 


have  the 


Chas  L.  Hyser. 


I»f-h>osal  for  Swift  “"^Iass”  Rect.amation  of  Men  Disqualified  From  Military 

Service  Recau.se  of  Dental  Deiects 

n the  first  draft  of  1,(X)0.0<X)  men,  20.9  percent,  or  ajiproximately  200,000  men. 
w»  re  di.sqnalified  becau.se  of  dental  defects.  In  the  proposed  draft  of 
nn  n,  tlie  number  disqualified  wouhl  presumably  be  a like  percentage,  <»r  L4.tO.OOO 


im  n. 


premlses 


Tbe  present  proposal  rests  upon  the  following  premises: 

1)  That  in  the  present  emergency  dental  defects  should  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately because  they  differ  from  other  health  disqualification.s  in  that  most  dental 
d<  fects  can  he  removed  by  definite  procedures  within  a definite  time. 
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(2)  That  vast  economies,  in  both  time  and  money,  can  be  effected  by  dealing 
with  all  the  dentally  rejected  men  together  in  one  place  by  a belt-line  procedure, 
and  that  tliese  economies  cannot  be  effected  l)y  another  procedure. 

(3)  That  the  mechanical  part  of  denti.stry— a very  large  part  of  it— is  sus- 
ceptible to  a type  of  organization  whereby  mechanical  procedures  are  accom- 
plished economically  under  expert  mechanical  operators  in  a belt-line  system, 
under  the  supervision  of  more  comprehensively  trained  dentists. 

(4)  That  no  compromise  in  quality  of  dtmtal  work  is  involved.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  work  should  be  better  than  average  dental  work  anywhere  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  efficiency  of  the  belt-line  oiRu*ators  (commissioned  Arniy 
^ientists)  would  become  jirogressively  more  expert  under  this  intensive  practice 
and  training;  and,  secondly,  because  the  plan  provides  for  the  highest  type  of 
dental  and  medical  siiiiervision. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  could  hardly  fail  to  he  of  consistently  higlier 
grade  than,  for  instance,  the  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  })ad  dental  work  done 
on  a different  principle  during  the  la.st  war  at  Camp  Upton  (where  tlie  writer 
of  this  memorandum  .served  in  the  Dental  Corps). 

The  work  done  on  every  man  must  be  done  from  tlie  point  of  view  not  only  of 

• restoring  him  rapidly  to  the  national  service  but  also  of  so  rehabilitating  his 
mouth  that  he  thereafter,  whether  in  military  service  or  civilian  life,  would  need 
a minimum  of  dental  service. 

(5)  That  there  is  no  existing  Federal  agency  equipped  and  competent  to  do 

• the  rehabilitation  work  proposed  in  the  necessary  concentrated  manner. 


THE  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  i.s,  therefore,  tliat  the  Federal  (Joveniment,  through  an  especially 
commissioned  hoard,  acting  as  a part  of  the  nati<inal  defense  organization,  or  as 
an  esiR'cially  commissioned  part  of  the  military  service,  would  set  up  a dental 
rehabilitation  camp.  Into  this  men  with  dental  defects  would  be  inducted,  with 
such  provision  for  military  training  as  would  he  consistent  with  the  period 
required  for  <lental  rehabilitation. 

The  hoard,  for  which  an  especial  mandate  from  the  Government  is  now  asked 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  present  emergency,  consists  of  a group  of  especially  trained 
dentists  throughout  the  country,  capable  of  organizing  and  supervising  the  work 
to  he  done  in  the  proposed  dental  rehabilitation  camp.  Tlie  dental  operators 
w’orking  under  their  direction  would  be  commissioned  officers  in  the  dental  service 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

By  the  procedure  outlined  below,  To  percent  of  the  present  20.9  iiercent  could 
probably  be  rendered  acceptable  f<ir  service  hi  a short  time  at  low  cost. 


discussion 

While  tlio.se  who  know  dental  work  will  probaldy  not  need  to  be  convinced  of 
The  practical  validity  of  this  plan,  those  that  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
dentistry  would  perhaps  wish  more  concrete  presentation  of  some  *>f  the  premises 
outlined  above : 

It  is  in  order  first  of  all  to  discuss  the  premise  that  dentistry  is  largely  a 
mechanical  art;  and  that  the  mechanical  procedures  of  dentistry  are  sn.sceptible 
to  the  kind  of  organization  outlined  liere. 

Few  will  dispute  the  statement  that  whatever  else  a good  demist  is.  he  must  be 
an  excellent  mechanic.  The  exquisitely  careful  nieclianical  work  needed  in  den- 
tistry is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  a dentist  can  deal  with  only  one  or  two 
patients  in  an  hour  if  his  work  is  to  be  sound.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  a great 
many  steps  in,  for  instance,  the  preparation  of  a bridge,  a filling,  or  an  inlay  do 
not  require  tbe  services  of  a thoroughly  trained  dentist,  and  that  the  faculties  of 
a first-rate  all-round  dentist  are  indeed  wasted  in  being  thus  applied.  The  time 
lias  passed  when  dentists  can  wisely  undertake  to  do  their  own  laboratory  work. 
The  u.se  of  novocain  and  the  gold  inlay  created  a new  modern  dentistry.  The 
development  of  the  X-ray  showed  the  dentist  how  little  he  knew  about  root  canal 
work  and  how  many  cavities  are  not  discoverable  by  manual  exploration.  The 
work  of  the  dental  technician  became  a constant  and  necessary  adjnnct  to  the 
dentist's  own  labors,  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  work  of  the  good 
dental  technician  surpasses  the  fabrications  of  the  dentist  himself. 

While  for  every  mouth  that  is  in  need  of  dental  care  the  diagnostic  and  super- 
vising skill  of  first-rate  all-round  dentists  is  necessary,  a great  deal  of  operative 
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rlPii  istry  is  purely  niwhanical.  The  rules  for  preparing  cavities,  for  instance,  are 
ent  roly  definite.  They  require — 

( 1 ) The  removal  of  all  decay. 

(2)  Prevention  of  recurrence  of  decay. 

(8)  Prepartition  <»f  the  cavity  so  that  it  will  retain  the  filling. 

1 additi<m.  there  must  be  the  carving  and  shaping  that  produces  a perfect 
ig,  hut  this  also  is  a mechanical  process.  In  preparing  cavities  for  inlays,  the 
vidual  practitioner  consumes  a good  deal  of  time,  a I'Ot  inconsiderable  i>art  of 
*h  goes  into  changing  instruments  and  making  various  preparations  for  taking 
ressions  and  bite.  Organization  of  these  stages  by  allotting  purely  mechanical 
■esses  to  competent  mechanics  (dentists,  of  course)  would  definitely  shorten 
time  involved  in  the  whole  pro(*edure. 

is  true  that  there  are  certain  <-ases  to  which  the  system  would  not  be  adapt- 
. for  instance,  deep  and  complicated  cavities  (which  would  too  greatly  slow 
he  line),  root  canal  work,  and  edentulous  immths.  These  reipiire  individual 
unified  treatment  which  would  have  to  be  separately  provultnl  lor,  but  the 
outage  of  this  type  of  work  is  small. 

'isential  in  this  set-up  is  a consulting  staff  or  diagnostic  board  composed  of 
lamentally  trained  dentists  competent  in  every  d agnostic  procedure  and 
ible  of  planning  the  work  on  the  mouth  as  a whole  lor  ervry  patient.  Under 
guidance  of  a member  or  members  of  this  board  eveiy  patient's  mouth  would 
ccurately  charted  and  instructions  prepared  for  every  mechanic.  This  board 
or  part  of  it,  would  pass  upon  the  finished  work  with  reference  to  every 
ent.  The  chief  of  staff  would  definitely  assume  ri'sponsibility  for  the  finished 
X in  the  case  of  every  patient.  If  the  resiwuisibility  is  delegated  elsewhere, 
list  be  to  supervisors  as  broadly  trained  as  the  chief  and  as  capable  of  judging 
ivork  d<me  in  the  mechanical  belt  line. 

hen  the  consultative  work  has  been  done,  the  diagnosis  comprehensively  made, 
woi-k  planned  for  the  given  patient  on  the  basis  on  the  whole  mouth,  operation 
es  to  a “b:Utery’‘  of  dental  operators. 

the  oiierative  work,  the  battery  of  10  chairs  might  consist  of  5 to  he  used  by 
doing  nothing  but  preparing  cavities.  2 to  be  used  by  men  doing  nothing  but 
iig  impressions,  8 to  be  used  by  men  doing  nothing  but  fitting  the  inlays.  If 
jronp  preparing  the  cavities  turned  out  4 each  \wr  lamr,  the  rest  of  the  group 
d take  the  impressions  and  fit  them ; this  group  of  10  could  thus  easily  finish 
days  per  hour,  or  160  per  day, 

the  prosthetic  work,  a similar  battery  of  S might  C(  nsist  of  2 taking  imnres- 
? (with  the  new  colloid  impression  material  it  is  easily  possible  to  take  5 ini- 
sions  for  bridges  or  partial  dentures  per  hour,  if  everything  is  ready  and  the 
rs  are  fitted  and  completed)  : 2 taking  bites  and  choosing  the  colors;  and  4 
ig  the  bridges  and  dimtures.  This  prosthetic  grouji  woiiM  he  capable  of 
liing  10  partial  dentures  or  bridges  ]ier  hour,  or  80  iu  an  8 hour  day. 
the  synthetic  filling  work,  a battery  of  10  might  include  4 to  prepare  cavities, 
fill  them,  and  2 to  polish.  It  is  assumed  that  each  operator  drilling  could 
y prepare  6 per  hour  which  the  others  could  finish.  This  set-up  would  apply 
malgam  fillings  as  well.  Inlays  by  the  indirect  method  to  be  used  whenever 
ihle  because  more  patients  can  be  treated  and  the  technicians  do  most  of 
work  in  the  laboratories. 

Id  2 surgeons.  2 radiologists,  8 hygienists,  and  2 supervising  dentists.  This 
p of  42  oiierators,  working  at  full  capacity,  could  turn  out  daily  about  200 
lu'tic  fillings,  160  inlays,  and  SO  dentures  and  bridges. 

completely  equipped  well-manned  laboratory  of  so-called  dental  technicians 
[(]  do  the  casting  and  finishing  of  the  cases  exactly  as  the  commercial  laho- 
ries  do  at  present  for  practically  all  dentists.  This  laboratory  would  be  an 
iral  part  of  the  clinic. 

SAFEOT'ARDTNG  OF  qT'ATJTY 

le  clinic  should  not  he  organized  merely  as  an  emergency  measure  in  laitiimal 
nse.  urgent  though  it  is  in  that  regard.  The  work  done  in  the  month  of  every 
>f  tliese  men  should  he  planm^d  for  the  lifetime  of  the  patient  and  not  regarded 
patching  job  done  merely  in  order  to  get  him  into  military  service  at  the 
est  jKissihle  moment.  Every  competent  dentist  will  know  that  in  order  to 
»e  work  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  national  defense  it  must  also  be  done  in 
,vay  best  adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  individual  ]iatient 
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The  plan  provides  for  the  approval  and  acceptance  of  every  piece  of  work  by 
a broadly  trained  group.  It  provides  also  foi*  the  rotation  of  the  commissioned 
dentists  in  the  various  types  of  mechanical  work  and  thus  it  insures  the  training 
of  the  operators  and  the  pVogres.sive  increase  in  their  efiicicncy. 


ESTIMATES  OF  COST 


While  figures  cannot  he  wisely  given  with  exactness  in  advance  of  the  aetual 
working  of  the  clinic,  it  is  possible  to  make  a financial  forecast  that  is  hast'd  upon 
I'casonahle  assumptions.  It  must  be  enqihasized,  however,  that  all  the  figuies 
that  follow  are  to  he  regarded  merely  as  reasonably  suggestive. 

Tile  first  of  these  assumptions  is  that  the  dental  needs  of  the  20.H  percent 
group  may  be  regarded  as  worse  than  the  dental  needs  of  the  average  citizen 
in  the  total  population.  The  rejected  man,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  of  Ocroher  4, 1941,  had  an  average  of  22  iiermanent  teeth 
attacked  by  caries.  Of  22  teeth  having  caries,  18  had  already  been  extracted, 
2 needed  to  be  extracted,  2 had  been  filled,  and  5 were  carious  and  justified  treat- 
ment by  filling.  It  follows  as  a reasonable  as.sumption  that  the  average  rejected 
man  needs  o inlays.  2 fillings,  a prophylaxis,  X-Rays,  and  2 dentures. 

The  battery  of  42  men  described  above  could  do  only  the  f(»llowing: 

Inlays;  48,0oi),  5 iH'r  patient ; 9.600  patients  completed  per  year. 

Bridges : 88,400,  2 per  patient ; 17.200  patients  completed  per  year. 

Fillings  : 60,000,  r>  i)er  patient ; 12,000  patients  completed  pn'  year. 

To  vv’ork  economically  and  profitably  the  clinic  should  handle  at  least  RH»  patients 
l>er  <lay,  or  80,000  per  year,  and  to  do  that  we  should  need  to  balance  the  line  as 
follows : 


Number  of  oj)crators 

Per  day 

Per  year 

Patients 

completed 

Inlav  f32)  - ---  

510 

208 

m) 

15.5. 000 
(>2. 400 

150. 000 

Sl.fKK) 
31,200 
30. 000 

Bridge  (13)  - . - - - - - - 

Filling  (25)  - --  - * 

Thus  to  finish  80,000  mouths  such  as  the  average  rejected  drafU'cs  would  re- 
quire 70  operators  wa)rking  8<»0  days  per  year,  probably  about  20  hygienists.  6 
surgeons,  a staff  of  chair  assistants,  clerks,  and  laboratory  technicians.  Also  to 
lirovide  for  emeigency  about  5 extra  dentists  should  be  employed  to  fill  in  the 
line  in  order  to  keep  it  moving  smoothly. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  is  possible  to  e.stimale  the  approximati*  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  rehabilitation  work. 


Salaries : 


75dentist.s  (first  lieutenant),  at  $20tK) SloO.iKK) 

2iOiygienists  (second  lieutenant),  at  81..100 8').  000 

6 surgeons  (captain),  at  $2,4tMi 14,-100 

4 radi<»logists  (captain),  at  $2,400 9.600 

1 chief  of  staff  (colonel),  at  $4,0tX) 4,000 

4 subchiefs  (major),  at  ,88. (MK) 12,  (K)0 

5 noncoms  at  $1,200 6.000 

15  enlisted  men  at  $180 

15  laboratory  technicians  at  $3,000 45,000 


Pay  roll 


278, 240 


Twenty  thousand  dollars  would  bo  a fair  estimate  for  rent  in  cities  like  New 
York  where  large  loft  or  office  building  space  is  readily  available.  Tlie  cost  of 
alteration  and  i>himbing  cannot  he  stated  with  exactness  at  this  point,  hnt  it 
would  not  he  great. 

The  cost  of  material  can  be  apiiroximated. 

Reverting  to  the  previous  estimate  as  to  iiumher  of  bridges : It  may  he  assumed 
that  in  the  average  serviceman's  mouth  (in  the  20.9  percent),  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  bridges  would  be  bars,  lingual,  or  palatal.  In  stainless  .steel  these 
would  cost  50  cents  each,  in  gold  about  $1.90.  The  gold  in  the  ii'ilays  would 
jiverage  about  $1.50. 


7S420— 4:i-  pt.  'J — IH 
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AU)\ving  for  an  initial  investment  of  $150,000  for  equiiuneut,  the  following? 


seem  to  be  a rational  table  of  current  costs: 

Pay  roll $300,000 

Cost  )f  gold : 

] bridges 82,  (XX) 

nlays 315,  000 

Othe  supplies:  Burs,  diamond  drills,  cements,  laboratory  supplies 53,000 


Total 750,  000 


Tb  lS  means  that  on  the  basis  of  30,(K)0  draftees  the  cost  to  the  Government  for 
each  man  under  the  cooi>erative  belt-line  system  here  proijosed  would  be  ap- 
prox mately  $25.  Tliirty  thousand  men  would  be  added  to  the  service  by  one 
clini(  in  1 year. 

On  3 clinic  working  16  hours  a day,  as  it  should,  would  restore  G0,0(X1  men  to  the 
servi  *e  within  a year. 

Tv  enty-tive  clinics,  working  16  hours  a day  and  flnishing  60,0(X)  cases  each  per 
year,  would  restore  to  the  service  an  average  of  125, (XX)  men  per  month,  or  1,5U0,- 
J;(X)  i 1 1 year,  at  a total  cost  of  $37,500,0(X). 


pRODSAL  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A DENTAL  HoSPITaL  GKADrATE  SCHOOL  IN  « 

Dentistry,  and  Dental  Research  Center 

PURPOSES  THAT  UNDERLIE  THE  PRESENT  PI  OPOSAL 

(li  To  establish  a dental  clinic  based  on  an  organization  of  the  mechanical 
proo  dures  of  dentistry  in  a manner  calculated  to  shorten  operative  time,  lessen 
the  ( )st  of  dental  work,  and  greatly  improve  its  (piality. 

(2  I To  create  new  standards  of  dental  education  hy  using  the  proposed  clinic 
not  rnly  as  a service  institution  but  also  as  a graduate  school  in  dentistry;  in 
shor  , to  establish  dentistry  as  a science  rather  than  a croft. 

(3)  To  build  up  a dental  research  organization  around  the  clinical  institution 
and  he  teaching  center. 

It  ivill  be  in  order  to  consider  in  some  detail:  I.  the  service  aspect;  II.  the  edn- 
cati<  nal  aspect:  and  III.  the  resean'h  asi>ect  of  the  proposed  plan. 

/.  The  service  institution 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  New  York  City  a dental  institute  designed  to 
take  care  of  large  numbers  of  patients  in  the  lower  in<*ome  groups.  The  New 
Yorl  City  *‘plant”  should  he  a pilot  organization,  which,  in  the  course  of  5 
year?’  oi>eration,  could  develop  the  ])olicies  and  procedures  for  providing  high- 
grarlt*  dental  work  at  minimum  cost,  through  similar  institutions  in  many  other 
citie  i and  towns. 

Tie  pro|M»sed  institution  is  on  the  nonprofit  principle;  funds  that  accrue — as 
they  expe<’tah]y  will — will  be  devoted  to  research  or  to  other  measures  designed 
to  e?  pand  the  institution  and  to  increase  its  serviceability. 

Prch  ises. 

(1 ) Some  method  must  be  devised  for  getting  dental  care  to  the  80  percent  of 
the  ]iopnlation  that  now  do  not  go  to  dentists  at  all.  either  because  they  cannot 
pay  ‘or  dental  service  or  because  they  d<»  not  realize  the  imiiortance  of  defective 
teetl  to  general  health,  employability,  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

(2)  Most  of  the  8!)  percent  referred  t<»  above  are  unable  to  pay  for  compre- 

hens  ve  high-grade  dentistry  provided  by  individual  practitioners.  * 

(3)  The  mechanical  part  of  dentistry — a very  large  part  of  it — can  be  so 
crga  lized,  in  a bolt  line,  that  large  numbers  of  patients  can  he  taken  care  of  mon» 
efficiently  and  at  very  iinich  lower  costs  than  are  possible  under  the  ])resent 
syst(  in. 

(-1)  No  compromise  in  tlie  quality  of  the  dental  work  is  involved. 

Ot  the  contrary,  the  work  should  be  better  than  average  individual  dental 
wold  anywliere  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  heir-line  (»perators  would  become 
prog  *essively  more  expert  under  the  intensive  training  and  practice  in  the  insti- 
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tute  (with  a rotation  of  oi>erators  in  different  mechanical  procedures)  ; and, 
secondly,  the  plan  provides  for  the  highest  type  of  dental  and  medical  suiKn-vision. 

Moreover,  the  plan  provides  for  a competent  diagnosis  and  charting  of  the 
needs  of  every  month  before  any  work  whatever  is  d<me.  Tliis  means  that  the 
W'ork  done  on  every  mouth  is  not  patchw’ork  to  take  care  of  dental  emergencies 
but  a thoroughgoing  rehabilitation  which  aviH  minimize  tlie  dental  <*are  needed 
during  the  rest  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Argument. 

Since  the  validity  of  this  plan  rests  upon  a radicjilly  changed  method  of 
organizing  the  mechanical  procedures  of  dentistry,  it  is  in  onler  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  belt-line  organization  and  the  soundness  of  the  theory  that 
it  is  possible  to  take  care  of  large  munbers  of  patients  in  a short  time  hy  having 
a large  number  of  dental  mechanics  work  under  the  supervision  of  a limited 
number  of  broadly  and  profoundly  trained  dentists.  The  underlying  theory  is 
that  the  swiftest  way  to  make  a real  science  of  dentistry  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween its  mechanical  and  its  scientific  or  medical  aspects. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  every  mouth  that  needs  dental  care  at  all  neeiis 
the  diagnostic  and  supervisory  skill  of  a first  class  all-around  dentist.  The  ac- 
tual work  on  the  mouth,  however,  does  not  require  this  broadly  trained,  all- 
round dentist  to  do  all  the  mei'haiiical  work,  and,  indeed,  the  faculties  of  the 
first-rate  profoundly  trained  dentist  are  -wasted  in  being  thus  applied.  Just 
as  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  expert  dentist  cannot  wisely  undertake  to  do 
his  own  laboratory  work,  so  it  is  in  ord(»r  to  recognize  that  neither  should  he 
carry  out  in  detail  all  the  mechanical  procedures  involved.  !Many  of  these 
can  be  sublet  to  technical  oi>erat(»rs  and  should  he — for  the  good  of  the  patient. 

The  preparation  of  cavities  for  instance,  can  be  expertly  done  by  meclmnics 
working  under  supervision  of  the  broadly  trained  dentist.  The  rules  for  pre- 
paring cavities  require: 

(1)  The  removal  of  all  decay. 

(2)  Prevention  of  recurrence  of  decay. 

(3)  Preparation  of  the  cavity  so  that  it  will  retain  the  filling. 

These  are  mechanical  procedures,  witliin  the  capacity  of  expert  dental  me- 
chanics. So  also  is  the  carving  and  shaping  that  produces  a perfect  filling.  In 
preparing  cavities  for  inlays,  tlie  individual  practitioner  consumes  a good  deal 
of  time,  a not  inconsiderable  part  of  which  goes  into  changing  instruments  and 
making  various  preparations  for  taking  impressions  and  bite.  Organization  of 
these  stages  by  allotting  purely  mechanical  processes  to  competent  mechanics 
(dentists,  of  course,  but  not  necessarily  competent  in  the  full  scientific  and 
medical  implications  of  dentistry)  would  definitely  shorten  the  time  involved  in 
the  whole  procedure. 

It  is  true  tliat  there  are  certain  cases  to  which  the  system  would  not  be  adapta- 
ble, for  instance,  deep  and  complicated  cavities  (whicli  would  too  greatly  slow 
up  the  line),  root  canal  work,  and  edentulous  mouths.  These  require  individual 
and  unified  treatment  which  would  have  to  he  separately  provided  for  and  carried 
out  in  the  dental  institute  proposed  under  a system  apart  from  the  belt  line. 

Essential  in  this  set-up  is  a consulting  staff  or  diagnostic  hoard  coinp(»sed  of 
fundamentally  trained  dentists  competent  in  evei*y  diagnostic  procedure  and  capa- 
ble of  planning  the  work  on  the  month  as  a whole  for  every  i»atient.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a member  or  members  of  this  hoard  every  patient's  month  would  be 
accurately  charted  and  instructions  prepared  for  every  mechaiiif*.  This  board 
also,  or  part  of  it,  Avould  pass  upon  the  finislu'd  woi-k  with  reference  to  every 
patient.  The  chief  of  staff  would  definitely  assume  responsibility  for  The  finished 
work  in  the  case  of  every  patient.  Tlie  assistant  sui)ervisnrs  to  whom  he  might 
delegate  a part  of  this  responsibility  must  he  as  broadly  trained  as  the  chief  and 
as  capable  of  judging  the  work  <lone  in  the  mechanical  belt  line. 

When  the  c<msultative  work  has  been  done,  the  diagnosis  cninpreliensively  mnd(‘ 
and  w^ork  planned  for  the  given  patient  on  the  ha.sis  of  the  whole  mouth,  operation 
passes  to  a “battery”  of  dental  operators. 

In  the  operative  work  for  inlays  a battery  of  10  chairs  might  consist  of  5 t«» 
be  used  by  men  tioing  nothing  but  preparing  cavities,  2 to  be  used  by  men  doing 
nothing  but  taking  impressions,  3 to  be  used  by  men  d<»ing  nothing  hut  fitting  the 
inlays.  If  the  group  preparing  the  cavities  turned  out  4 each  per  hour,  the  rest 
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of  till'  m-oup  could  take  the  imprcssioiis  and  fit  them;  this  gi-oup  (tf  1(1  could 
easily  linish  20  inlays  per  hour,  or  160  per  day.  Inlays  liy  the  indirect  method 
should  he  used  whenever  possible  l)eeause  more  patients  c.m  Ite  treated  and  tlie 
teciiid(  ians  do  most  of  tlie  work  iti  the  lahoratorie.s. 

In  the  prosthetic  work  a similar  Iiattery  of  S ndjrht  consist  of  2 taking  impres- 
sions with  the  new  colloid  impression  materijil  it  is  easily  po.ssilde  to  take  5 
impre.'-dous  for  hri('y;.  s or  partial  dentures  j>er  liour.  if  everything  is  ready  and 
the  ini  lys  are  fitted  and  completed)  ; 2 tiddng  hites  and  choosing  the  colors ; and 
4 tittii  g the  bridges  and  denturi's.  This  itrosthetic  group  wotdd  l>e  capable  of 
fiidshii  g 10  partial  dentures  or  bridges  per  liour  or  t<0  in  an  S-hour  day. 

In  tl  (>  s.\  nthetic  filling  work  a battery  of  10  might  includt  4 to  prepare  cavities, 
4 to  dll  them,  and  2 to  polish.  It  is  assumed  that  each  operator  drilling  eouhi 
easily  )repare  (>  per  hour  which  the  others  could  dnish.  This  set-up  would  applv 
to  am.algam  fillings  as  well. 

Add  1 .surgeons,  2 radiologi.sts,  S hygieidsts,  and  2 .supei vising  dentists.  This 
group  if  42  operators,  working  at  full  capacity,  could  turn  old  daily  about  200 
synthe  ic  fillings,  160  inlays,  and  80  detdures  and  bridges. 

A CO  upletely  eipiippi'd,  well-manned  laboratory  of  so-called  dental  tecbnicians 
would  lo  the  casting  and  finishing  of  the  cases  exactly  as  the  commercial  labora- 
tories 1(1  at  pre.s-ent  for  practically  all  dentists.  This  laboratorv  would  be  an 
iidegra  part  of  the  clinic. 

Extinu!  ‘(’X  of  coxt. 

I)  hil ' exact  figures  cannot  he  wisely  given  in  advance  of  actual  experimenta- 
tion. It  is  possibh'  to  make  a financial  forecast  that  is  based  upon  rea.sonable 
iissumi  lions. 

The  irst  of  these  as.'^umptions  is  that  the  dental  needs  of  the  adult  pooi'  in 
which  nterest  this  dental  institute  would  drst  be  established,  may  be  regarded 
as  wor  le  tiian  the  dental  needs  of  the  average  citizen  in  the  total  pojmlation. 
Accord  ng  to  the  .Tournal  of  the  American  IMi'dical  Association  of  O 'tober  4.  1941, 
the  m<ii  H“j(‘cted  for  dental  defect  at  that  time  (who  may  be  reasonabl.v  regarded 
<is  I ept  “,s('ntati^e  of  adult  civilians  of  the  lower  economic  grou]),  to  the  interest 
of  which  tills  proposai  is  first  tiddressed)  has  an  average  of  22  ]iermaiu*nt  teeth 
attackel^  by  caries.  1.1  that  had  already  been  extracted,  2 that  needed  to  be  ex- 
traefed  2 that  had  been  filled,  and  u that  were  carious  and  justified  treatment  bv 
filling.  It  follows  as  a reasonable  assumiition  that  .such  'i  mouth  would  need 
.>  inlay.',  2 fillings,  a prophylaxis.  X-rays,  and  2 dentures. 

The  lattery  of  42  men  described  above  would  accomplish  the  followin"-- 
Inlays : 48,()(i0.  .1  ]>er  patient ; 9,600  patients  completed  per  year. 
r.ridgi's  : .SS,4(K).  2 per  patient ; 17.2(!0  patients  completed  p'ei  year 
Fdlings:  pm-  patient ; 12.000  jiatients  completed  per  year. 

Rut  f "•  fhP  maximum  economy  the  clinic  should  handle  at  least  100  patients  per 

day  or  I (t.OoO  per  year.  To  make  this  possible,  the  line  would  need  to  be  balanced 

fullo  vs : 


Xumher  of  operators 

Per  day 

Per  year 

Patients 

completed 

1 

105,  uuu 

ol,  OWi 

. 

t)2,  4(H) 

31.  200 

iHnJ  , 

1 

1 

lot).  (-K.H) 

30.  000 

I bus  to  finish  80.0(10  adult  moutlis  in  a condition  similar  to  that  of  tlie  rejected 
dratte*'  c cited  above  would  require  70  operators  working  300  davs  per  year 
probabi  • aliout  2o  h.vgieni.sts.-6  surgeons,  a staff  of  cliair  assi.stants.  clerks'  ami 
laborabry  technician.s.  Also,  to  provide  for  emergency,  about  fi  extra  dentists 
should  I e employed  to  fill  in  the  line  in  order  to  keei»  it  moving  smoothly. 

Ihe  ( ist  of  dental  work  on  children  must  be  estimated  according  ti'i  enfirelv 
difTeren  principles.  I'he  work  for  cbildren  would  be  simpler,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. It  w mild  he  le.'s  expensive.  An  entirely  different  table  of  iirocedures  and  cost< 
nmsr  l»e  drawii  to  cover  the  childreirs  w(n*k. 

notably  applic  able  to  the  diflimilt  fi  dd  of  orthodontia, 
jr  \Ao!il  ! follo^^  that  iiialo<*clusiou.  now  so  frequently  not  dealt  with  at  all  uv 
attempt  -d  at  t.io  late  a stage,  would  lie  within  the  reacii  of  practically  evervone. 
A case  taat  under  the  present  .system  ordinarily  costs  from  to  $'^000  could 
he  ('f>ri‘e  -ted,  on  a mass  basis,  for  from  $50  to  $100. 
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lietiirninK  to  consideration  of  the  adult  mouth  in  the  lower  t'l'onoinic  uroui»; 
the  approximate  ('o<t  of  rehabilitating  30,(301)  adult  mouths  of  the  tyi>e  doscribed 
above  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Stall 

Avenige 
yearly 
salary 
per  man 

Total 

1 

75  dentists..  

’ $:i.  000 

1 

$225. 000 

20  hygienists 

1.  500 

30,  (KH) 

3 surgeons 

4. 000 

i 12.000 

2 radiologists 

3, 000 

G.  OOU 

5 department  heads , 

i 10.000  ; 

50, 000 

15  laboratory  technicians  (.including  executive). - | 

! 3.  (X)0  1 

45.  OOU 

20  chair  assistants  ' 

1.  m 

30.  OOU  ! 

15  clerical  

1,500 

22,500 

420. 500 

E.xecutive  staff;  Coniutroller,  director,  consultants,  etc 

50,000 

Total  pay  roll 

470  .500 

In  the  average  adult  mouth  in  the  group  to  which  this  proposal  is  ad- 
dressed, at  least  three-(iuarters  of  the  bridges  would  be  bars,  lingual  or  palatal. 
In  stainless  steel  these  would  cost  50  cents  each ; in  gold,  about  $1.90.  The 
gold  in  the  inlays  would  average  about  $1.50. 

Cost  of  materials  can  only  be  suggested: 


Supplies:  Estimated  about  $800  per  operator  per  year $60,000 

Cost  of  precious  metals,  stainless  steel,  teeth,  acrylic,  etc 250,000 

Payroll 470,  500 

Total $780,500 


Cost  per  patient : 

Less  than  $30  per  mouth  should  cover  the  rehabilitation  costs,  on  the  basic  of 
30,000  mouths. 

In  this  consideration  of  costs  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  figures 
are  referred  to  mouths  comparable  to  those  of  the  20.9  percent  draftees  rejected 
for  dental  defect.  The  remaining  79.1  percent,  or  four-fifths  of  the  draftees  (or 
of  the  adult  population  generally),  would  have  mouths  that  could  be  re- 
habilitated more  easily  and  more  cheaply. 

The  original  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  cannot  b**  rea.sonably  figured. 
The  dental  equipment,  chairs,  engines.  lights,  and  instruments  should  be  about 
$150,000,  but  the  building  or  space  for  tlie  clinic  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
money  available  and  the  desires  of  the  board  of  directors.  An  adequately 
equipped  building  needs  to  be  neither  elaborate  nor  expensive:  to  make  it  either 
of  these  things  would  be  both  bad  business  and  bad  psychology. 

IT.  Relation  of  the  propoml  to  dental  education 

All  the  world  knows  that  dental  education  throughout  the  country  is  in 
need  of  radical  reorganization — as  much  in  need  of  it  as  medical  education 
was  in  1909.  The  improvement  of  dental  education  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  dental  science  established  in  its  true  relation  to  medical  science  as 
a whole. 

The  present  institution  cannot  fail  to  establish  tlie  highest  standards  for 
dental  diagnosis  and  for  every  type  and  grade  of  dental  operative  work.  The 
(establishment  of  these  standards  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  organization  of 
teaching  in  the  present  dental  schools.  It  is  not  hard  to  forsee  the  time  wlien 
every  first-grade  dental  student  will  exi)ect  to  serve  an  internship  in  one  of  these 
clinics.  The  type  of  work  done  in  the  clinics  will  establish  standards  which 
the  public  will  understand  and  appreciate — and  demand  in  dental  practict* 
evervwhere.  The  whole  course  of  dental  education,  moreover,  will  b('  influeiiced 
by  the  Clinic’s  research  activity  outlined  below.  The  men  that  go  ont  from 
Ibis  dental  institute,  and  the  fellows  from  its  graduate  schooL  will  create  a 
community  of  dental  scholars  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  dental  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  future.  By  evolutionary  process,  dentistry,  under  the  influence 
of  such  clinics  and  research  centers,  must  become  a field  as  dignified  ami  as 
fascinating  as  any  other  branch  of  medicine. 
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Sn  dents  of  this  plan  may  here  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  emphasis 
on  e .pert  mechanics  in  the  staff  of  the  dental  institute  will  not  tend  to  em- 
phas  ze  the  mechanical  rather  than  the  scientific  nature  of  dentistry  as  a 
whol  It  is  quite  true  that  the  dental  operators  on  the  staff  of  the  institute, 
work  ng  uiider  the  supervision  of  broadly  trained  dentists  are  being  paid  for 
exptat  mechanics  rather  than  for  dental  wisdom  generally.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  doing  this  mechanical  dental  work  in  the  institute  at  a reasonable 
saiarr:  however,  they  have  available  the  resources  for  postgraduate  work  and 
for  I ii^search.  For  these  activities  they  are  not  paid;  their  salary  is  for  their 
exiM»i  t mechanical  contribution,  but  they  are  daily  surrounded  by  all  the  op- 
porti  nities  for  profound  training  in  the  broader  aspt'Cts  of  dental  science. 
They  are  not  doomed  to  be  mechanicians  forever. 

It  may  also  be  practicable — and  this  experiment  will  test  the  hypothesis — 
to  d€  celop  two  groups  of  dentists,  i.  e.,  (1)  the  broadly  trained  man  of  dental 
scieii  ‘e  and  (2)  the  expert  mechanical  technician,  working  always  under  con- 
trol. We  can  hardly  evade  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  mechanics  in  the 
worl<  are  incapable  of  the  broader  scientific  training  in  medical  science  that 
will  uake  them  fully  equipped  master  dentists. 


III.  Rvhitio})  of  the  propoml  to  drutal  ref<carvh 


Dc  itnl  research  at  j)resent  is  at  low  ebb.  This  is  a necessary  consequence 
of  th  ? present  status  of  dental  education  and  the  develoiiment  of  dental  science. 

A I arefully  planned  research  organization  should  be  a ijart  of  the  dental  insti- 
tute ■ tr  clinic,  from  the  beginning.  Tlie  clinic,  institute,  or  hospital  here  proposed 
offer.'  basic  facilities  for  a much  needed  research  center  in  dentistry.  The  research 
facilities  involved  in  the  clinic  include — 

tl)  Fsually  large  numbers  of  patients; 

<2)  All  kinds  of  mouths  and  all  grades  of  dental  m-eds; 

(3)  A diagnostic  group  of  medical  and  dental  men,  leaders  in  their 

respective  fields : and 

(4)  Competent  laboratories. 


W1  at  the  dental  clinic  does  not  include  are  the  basic  scaence  laboratories  that 
are  o be  found  only  in  a great  university.  Clearly  dental  research  work 
needs  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  resources  of  chemical  and  physical  laboratories 
and  dl  available  (oiinsel  from  university  departments  vt  anatomy,  physiology, 
medi  ine.  pediatrics,  genetics,  and  anthropology.  The  institute’s  planning  board 
for  1 esearch  should  include  outstanding  figures  in  all  of  these  divisions  and 
depai  tmeiits. 

It  seems  essential,  therefore,  that,  on  the  research  side,  the  dental  clinic, 
institute,  or  hospital  should  be,  from  the  beginning,  asscnnated  with  the  labora- 
torie;  and  departments  of  a great  university  and  that  the  research  program 
slioul;!  be  worked  out  cooperatively  between  those  in  cliarge  of  the  clinic  and  a 
univt  rsiry.  In  the  course  of  time  the  service  unit  and  others  that  may  be  estab- 
lishes should  become  the  clinical  center  for  research  in  al!  first-grade  universities 
that  uive  a conception  of  the  importance  of  dental  science 
It  3 really  the  research  organization  associated  with  this  clinical  unit  that  will 
creat  ^ that  preventive  dentistry  wliich  ha.s  so  long  been  an  obviously  needed 
contribution  to  the  standards  of  public  health. 

On  standing  in  the  research  aspect  of  the  dental  institute  is  the  fact  that  the 
cost  i f research  is  carried  along  as  an  integral  part  of  the  finances  of  the  insti- 
tute md  is  not  dependent  on  research  grants  from  outside  sources.  This  means 
that  the  research  is  permanent,  continuous,  and  progn.'ssively  expanding,  an 
essen  ial  and  fundamental  part  of  the  service  and  educational  functions.  The 
cost  < f the  research  is  a fixed  part  of  the  service  fee. 

Tli  ' present  proposal,  therefore,  seems  to  offer  not  only  a scientific  and  economic 
appn  ach  to  the  thus  far  insoluble  problem  of  getting  high-grade  dentistry  to 
the  p iblic  at  rea.^onable  cost  but  also  to  the  problem  of  preventive  dentistry  and 
its  u ideniable  relation  to  general  health,  to  productivity,  employability,  and 
capa(  ity  for  enjoying  life. 
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Hot  Springs  Nationat.  Park.  Ark.. 

October  29.  19J/2, 

Senator  Pepper. 

Washififftov.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pei»per;  The  ratio  of  dentists  to  civilian  population  in  Arkansas 
1 dentist  to  each  6,000  people.  There  are  some  counties  in  this  State  without 
dentists. 

This  is  called  to  your  attention  because  of  your  recent  stand  regarding  im- 
ix>rtance  of  adequate  civilian  medical  care. 

The  ratio  of  1 dentist  to  each  6,000  of  population  is  data,  I am  informed,  that 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  procurement  and  assignment  group  of  the  American 
Dental  Association. 

I believe  General  Mills,  of  the  Army  Dental  Corps,  will  verify  tlie.se  figures. 
Better  dental  care  means  better  general  health. 

Production  can  be  slowed  down  by  dental  ailments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Miixard  D.  Gibbs. 


San  Francisco,  Caof.,  Koi'cmher  9.  19Jp2, 

Hon.  Claude  E.  Pepper, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I have  noticed  that  you  are  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  its  interference  with  the  operation  of  the  war  effort.  The  same 
holds  with  reference  to  the  activities  of  its  subsidiary,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  also  a private  society.  The  State  of  Washington  is  greatly  deficient 
in  dental  and  medical  care.  The  American  Dental  Association,  through  its 
Washington  State  component,  has  caused  the  following  condition  to  exist  in  the 
State  of  Washington : First,  the  members  of  the  State  dental  board  must  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a list  supplied  by  the  Washington  State  com- 
ponent of  the  American  Dental  Association.  Secondly,  group  dental  practice  by 
chain  dental  oflieers  serving  vast  numbers  of  persons  has  been  banned  by  an 
amendment  to  the  dental  law  fostered  by  the  American  Dental  Association. 
Similar  influenced  legislation  prevails  in  a large  number  of  States.  Thirdly, 
advertising  dentists  are  denied  a commission  in  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
and  in  addition  are  threatened  by  the  procurement  and  assignment  service  in  the 
State  of  Washington  with  induction  as  privates.  Fourthly,  the  office  of  procure- 
ment and  assignment  is  dominated  by  the  Washington  State  component  of  the 
American  Dental  Association. 

I am  forwarding  airmail  statement  of  facts  supporting  the  foregoing  charges 
which  you  may  use  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Aifrei)  S.  IIttmpiireys,  Attorney. 


Painles.s  Parker.  Deniist. 

^(in  Francisco,  Calif.,  Not'cmhcr  10,  19-i2. 

Hon.  Ci>AUDE  Pepper. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  On  November  9,  1042,  my  attorney,  Alfred  S.  Humphreys,  Esq.,  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  telegraphed  you  as  follows : 

“I  have  noticed  that  you  are  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  its  interference  with  the  opei'ation  of  the  war  effort. 
The  same  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  activities  of  its  subsidiary,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  also  a private  society. 
p “The  Slate  of  Washington  is  greatly  deficient  in  dental  and  medical  care. 

The  American  Dental  Association,  through  its  Washington  State  component,  has 
caused  the  following  condition  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Washington: 

“First,  tlie  members  of  The  State  dental  board  must  be  apiminted  by  the 
Governor  from  a list  supplied  by  the  Washington  State  component  of  the 
American  Dental  Association. 
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?conclly,  group  dontal  practice  by  cliain  dental  otiiccs  serving  vast  numbers 
rsons  has  been  banned  !>y  an  ainendinent  to  tlie  diailal  law  fostered  by  the 
Iran  Denial  Associatbm.  Similar  intluenecd  legislation  prevails  in  a large 
er  of  States. 

drdly,  a<lvertising  dentists  are  tlenied  a e(unmissi<m  in  the  United  States 
d forces  and  in  addition  are  threatened  by  the  Umcunanent  and  Assign- 
Ser\ice  in  the  State  <d‘  Washington  with  induetion  as  privates. 

»urthly,  the  office  of  rrocurenient  ai.d  Assignment  is  dominated  by  the 
tinglim  State  compinient  of  the  Aineriean  ITadal  A.-sociai ion. 
am  forwarditig  air-mail  statements  of  fa<*ts  supporting  the  f<u’egoing 
;es  whieh  you  may  u.se  for  any  purpttse  whatsoever. 

“AT'ioiiNKY  Amu:i)  S.  IIuMPnuKYs.'* 

l>lifyhig  that  telegram  and  in  support  ihereot  1 submit  to  you  the  following 
nation : 

st.  State  Dental  Board  members  must  belong  to  the  Aineriean  Dental  Asso- 
.11.  Section  2 of  chapter  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  of 
reads  as  follows,  viz ; 

;c.  2.  A Board  of  Examiners  to  consist  of  three  praet icing  dentists  to  be 
II  as  the  Washington  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  is  hereby  created, 
? duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  tliis 
s hereinafter  specified.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by 
overnor  from  a list  of  five  or  more  names  submitted  by  the  Washington  State 
3iient  of  the  American  Dental  Association  for  eaih  vacancy  to  be  tilled 

ond.  Group  dental  practice  by  (^bain  Dental  Offices  serving  the  masses  at 
irices  is  banned  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Section  1 of  Chapter  4o  of 
aws  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  1937  provides : 

shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  conduct  a dental  office  in  his  or  her 
or  advertise  his  or  her  name  in  connection  with  any  dental  office  or  offices, 
s such  person  is  personally  present  in  said  office  operating  as  a dentist  or 
nally  overseeing  such  operations  as  are  performed  in  said  office  or  each  of 
offices  during  a majority  of  the  time  said  office  or  each  of  said  offices  is 
operated  * * 

rd.  Dentists  who  advertise  are  refused  a commission  in  the  United  States 
:i  forces  and  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
a threatens  such  dentists  with  induction  as  privates,  unless  they  desist 
advertising  and  join  the  American  Dental  Association. 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  RODXEY  R.  J.ANGLOIS 

•ently  in  Spokane  a dentist  by  the  name  of  Rodney  R.  Langlois  applied 
commission  in  the  Army.  According  to  the  Spokane  newspapers  lie  received 
illowing  coinniunication  from  Maj.  Robert  L.  Coombs,  of  the  Medical  Recruit- 
uard  in  Seattle : 

recent  directive  from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  has  stated  that 
tising  dentists  and  employees  of  these  dentists  arc  not  acceptable  in  the 
d C<trps  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

lis  office  appreciates  your  patriotism  in  offering  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces, 
innot  process  your  application  at  this  time.” 

.s  did  not  sit  very  well  with  the  Sixtkane  Spokesman-Review,  which  in- 
:cd  its  Wasliington  correspondent  to  look  into  the  maiter.  The  corresi)oudent 
back,  saying  in  part,  “Regulations  say  nothing  about  advertising  dentists, 
urgeon  GeneraTs  office  presumes  that  rejection  of  Dr.  Langlois  was  based 
Iding  of  Major  Coombs  that  advertising  dentists  are  not  ethical.” 
in  editorial  under  the  caption,  ”An  Outrageous  Disci iinination”,  the  SiR)kes- 
Review  says : 

seems  that  adiiiittance  of  dentists  into  the  Army  is  not  determined  on  a 
ion  of  his  competence,  but  on  prejudice.  Dr.  Langlois,  whose  application 
ejected  biH-anse  he  was  employed  by  an  advertising  lientist,  passed  the  same 
1 exain!nati(ms  and  reccive<l  his  State  liiaaise  to  pian-lice  on  the  same  terms 
?ry  other  practicing  dentist  in  Wasliington. 
is  preiHi>t(‘rons  that  he  and  other  (pialitied  dentists  like  him  should  be 
(1  Army  service.  It  is  as  indefensible  as  would  he  the  exactly  paralU‘l  case 
A.  F,  of  L.  official  were  in  charge  of  recruiting  and  refused  to  let  any  member 
• ('.  I.  O.  enlist  in  the  Army.” 
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On  the  I^ieitic  coast  alone  there  are,  I would  estimate,  at  least  5tN>  dentists 
who  practh*e  their  profession  in  the  offices  of  advertising  dentists  and  many  of 
whom  are  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  armed  forces.  These  men,  as  the 
Spokesman-Review  pointed  out.  are  practicing  (U'Utistry  only  after  obtaining  their 
college  degrees  and  passing  the  State  board  examinatbms  and  complying  in  every 
way  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  live. 

Tlie  Army  is  going  to  need  good  dentists,  and  there  appears  to  he  no  reason 
except  prejudice  why  these  men  are  rejected. 

THE  CASE  OF  DR.  JOHN  I.  MAKKEY 

Dr.  John  1.  Markey  had  held  a commission  as  tirst  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Reserve  Corps.  Ui>on  his  becoming  associated  witli  me  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry and  upon  such  fact  becoming  known  to  the  War  Department  on  or  about 
August  29,  the  following  letter  was  received  by  Dr.  Markey,  viz  : 

TIbadquarteus  Second  Reserve  Arf-.\, 

Offk'e  of  the  Commanding  Generae, 

Portland,  Oreg„  Avgust  2D,  1DS8. 

Subject:  Ethical  practice  of  dentistry. 

To:  First  Lt.  John  1.  Markey,  Dental  Reserve,  431  liroadway.  Apartment  5(»3, 
Tacoma,  Wasli. 

1.  Information  lias  reached  this  liead(]uarters  that  the  reettrds  of  the  Wash- 
ington Slate  Dental  Association  show  that  you  are  engaged  in  unethical  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  (advertising  dentist). 

2.  To  he  eligible  for  a commission  in  the  Dental  Corps  Reserve  you  must  be 
engaged  in  the  ethical  practice  of  dentistry.  Prior  to  any  action  toward  termi- 
nating your  coiniuission,  a statement  is  desired  from  you  regarding  this  inatier. 

By  (‘onunand  of  Major  General  Bowley : 

F.  S.  Bowen, 

Colonel,  Field  Artillery,  Adjutant. 


the  case  of  DU.  G.  C.  PHETTEPLACE 

Dr.  Phetteiilace,  of  our  Portland  office,  applied  for  a commission  in  the  Army 
and  when  making  his  application  he  visited  Dr.  Weeks,  secretary  of  tlie  Oregon 
Dental  Board,  and  received  a letter  of  recommendation  from  him,  in  which 
it  was  clearly  stated  that  at  the  present  lie  was  employed  by  Painless  Parker. 
This  letter,  with  other  credentials,  was  submitted  to  the  authorities  nml  his  liim! 
physical  examination  was  taken  July  IT  wliicli  was  Friday,  and  was  told  he 
fjualilied  in  this  respect.  Saturday,  July  18.  he  was  informed  by  Major  Voss, 
Army  enlistment  officer,  that  he  (Voss)  was  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  The 
Surgeon  General’s  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  stating  that  the  api'lication  of 
Dr.  Phetleplace  would  not  he  recommended  due  to  the  fact  that  he  worked  for 
Painless  Parker. 

Fourth.  The  (ffi'*o  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  is  dominated  by  the  Wash- 
ington State  component  of  the  American  Dental  As.sociation.  On  or  about  August 
21.  1942,  the  Procurement  Office  of  the  State  of  AVashington  witli  Dr.  L.  L.  F*>ote 
as  chairman  of  a committee  of  five,  issued  a bulletin  of  that  dat** — copy  attached 
hereto  marked  “Exhibit  A.”  All  five  members  of  the  committee  are  members 
of  the  AVasbiiigton  State  Dental  Society  ami  The  American  Dental  A'^sociation. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Fooii\  its  chairman,  has  lieen  an  I'fficer  of  tlie  State  dental  society. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Jeffery  has  been  its  secretary. 

On  or  about  August  31.  1942.  Dr.  L.  L.  Foote,  chairman  of  the  Procurement 
Board  stated:  “No  advertiser  will  get  a commission  and  neither  will  anyone  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  dental  society.” 

On  September  1,  1942,  I addressed  Capt.  G.  T,  Garnett,  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  according  to  exhibit  marked  “B.”  attached  hereto.  My  letter 
exposes  The  situation,  confirms  my  prior  conversations  with  the  authorities  in 
AVnslnngton,  D.  O.,  ou  this  subject  ami  a reply  was  received  fnim  C:i]itain 
Garnett — copy  attached  hereto  marked  “Exhibit  C”  undm-  date  of  SepTeniher  11, 
1012,  in  which’  Captain  Garnett  places  the  res]Kinsibility  directly  upon  instnictiuns 
issued  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  TTuted  States  Army. 
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It  is  imloed  deiilorable  that  the  health  needs  of  the  public*  should  be  sub- 
ordii  ated  to  the  personal  desires  and  prejudices  of  the  members  of  a private 
seen  ty.  I'articularly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  both 
in  JH  lee  and  war  that  the  functioning  of  this  society  has  been  along  the  restricted 
patli  and  contributed  to  a large  degree  to  the  national  liealth  deficiency. 

It  is  iiarticularly  dtd^lorable  that  the  men  in  control  of  these  national  societies 
depr  ve  civilians  and  soldiers  of  the  itrofessional  services  of  men  thoroughly 
equi]iped  to  take  care  of  their  needs  merely  for  the  reason  that  such  persons 
belie  re  in  the  right  to  proclaim  by  advertising  to  the  public  the  necessity  for 
takii  g care  of  the  human  body. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Painckss  Parkkr,  D.  D.  S. 


Exhibit  A 

Prck'Urkment  and  Assignment  Serntc’E  for  Dentists. 

State  of  Washington, 
Seattle.  Wash..  Amjust  21,  19  ^^2. 

To  a I dcnti,^:fs  in  the  State  of  Washin(;ion  under  Jf5  years  of  aye: 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


Tbi  Dental  Recruiting  Board  has  been  advised  that  hereafter  they  cannot 
acceit  the  application  of  any  dentist  for  a commission  who  has  been  ordered  to 
repoit  for  induction.  Every  man  up  to  the  age  of  45  is  subject  to  induction. 
If  yo  1 are  drafted,  the  only  means  of  making  application  f(»r  a coimiiission  will 
be  tl;  rough  routine  channels.  Your  previ<ms  enrollment  with  Procurement  and 
Assignment  does  not  prevent  your  induction.  The  members  of  the  medical  and 
deim  1 profession  are  given  the  privilege  of  making  application  for  a commission 
befoi  ? being  inducted. 

Th » State  Procurement  and  Assignment  Committee  advises  every  man  under 
45  to  apply  at  once  for  a commission  and  submit  for  a physical  examination.  The 
niuul  er  of  rejections  due  to  physical  defects  must  be  known.  Communicate 
immediately  with  Maj.  R.  L.  Coombs,  dental  recruiting  officer,  100  Medical  and 
Dent  il  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  Making  application  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  voii  will  be  called  for  duty  in  the  immediate  future.  Only  through  such 
appli  'ation  will  you  be  able  to  prevent  your  induction  as  a private. 

Th  s is  your  official  and  final  notice  from  The  State  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Committee  to  make  application  for  a commission. 

Yours  very  truly, 


L.  L.  Foote,  Chairman. 
C.  E.  Corbett, 

C.  T.  Fleetwood, 

H.  I.  Glibeet, 

A.  W.  Jeffery. 


Exhibit  B 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  1.  19)2. 

Capt.  G.  T.  Garnett, 

St  elective  Service  System, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.  r Captain  Garnett:  When  I was  in  Washingtem  in  June  I called  on  you, 
Majo:  Schumate,  Major  C'ulligan,  and  Major  Daniel  Omcr.  I told  you  that  the 
so-cal  ed  ethical  society  was  putting  some  pressure  on  the  so-calleii  advertising 
dentiits.  and  that  the  first  opportunity  that  I had  to  task  this  thing  down,  Pd 
let  yo  1 know. 

I ft  el  as  reasonably  sure  as  anyone  could  feel  that  soiiui  of  the  boys  are  using 
the  G overnment  as  an  ethical  shield  to  scare  some  of  those  in  the  advertising 
busin  *ss  into  joining  up  and  making  application  pronto.  And  they  are  also 
tellin;'  them  that  if  they  are  as.sociated  in  the  advertising  business,  they  won’t  be 
allow  *d  a commission.  I am  sending  yon  from  the  State  (»f  Washington,  where  I 
am  registered,  evidence  of  this  practice  going  on.  I would  like  to  bear  from  you 
whetl  cr  it  is  from  their  own  make-ui>  or  wlietber  headquarters  in  Washington 
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has  told  this  Dr.  Foote  what  to  do  and  whether  he  is  acting  on  his  own  instruc- 
tions or  under  a head. 

Thanking  you  for  your  reply  and  for  previous  courtesies  extended  to  mo,  I am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Painless  Parko.  D.  D.  S. 

Exhibit  C 

National  IIeadouarteks, 

Selective  Seiutce  System, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  September  11,  19)2. 

Dr.  Painless  Parker, 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Subject : Registrants  eligible  for  commission  in  the  Dental  Corps. 

Dear  Dr.  Parker:  Receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  1,  1942,  with  file  at- 
tached is  acknowledged. 

The  memorandum  issued  by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  under  the 
signature  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Foote,  chairman,  is  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Surgeon  General  and  seems  to  closely  follow  established  policy.  The  War 
Department  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
commissioning  of  dentists  into  the  Medical  Coi*ps  as  tliey  feel  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  service.  However,  this  entire  matter  is  one  over  wliich  This' Head- 
quarters has  no  contnd. 

For  the  Director, 

G.  Tinsley  Garnett. 

Captain.  Signal  Corps,  Manpoirer  Division. 


VH.  General  Statements  and  Pr(>pos.vls 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

New  Haven.  Conn..  November  30.  19)2. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

United  States  Senate.  W^a.s]tingtoiK  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepper:  I enclose  the  statement  wl»ic-h  yon  so  kindly  offered 
to  allow  me  to  submit  to  he  embodied  in  the  reiK»rt  of  your  committee  on  inaiu 
power.  I trust  that  I have  not  delayed  too  long.  In  these  troublous  times  it 
is  hard  to  find  a moment  to  compose  even  so  short  a tritie. 

You  will  see  that  I have  tried  to  make  the  statement  as  concise  as  po.ssible  and 
to  deal  entirely  with  generalities,  most  especially  avoiding  per.sontilities.  If  I 
had  been  able*  to  testify  at  the  hearings,  I should,  of  course,  have  been  more 
willing  to  supplement  any  of  these  by  necessary  data.  I slamld  be  glad  to  enlarge 
on  them  if  there  are  any  specific  questions  on  which  you  would  like  further 
information. 

It  is,  perhaps,  due  your  committee  to  know  what  qualifications  I have  that 
entitle  me  to  any  expression  of  opinion.  I may  begin  i»y  saying  that  I am  neither 
a bacteriologica'l  Ph.D.  nor  a publicist  M.  D.  I have  been  actively  en.gaged  in 
the  care  of  patients  since  my  graduation  from  medical  .school  in  1913,  first  in 
Presbyterian,  and  then  for  2 years  in  the  Ai-iny,  for  tlie  greater  part  of  which 
time  i was  chief  of  the  medical  service  of  the  Presbyterian  base  hospital  unit  in 
France.  Since  then  I have  been  affiliated  with  Cornell,  Bellevue;  fur  a year  I 
w'orked  at  the  Rockefeller  H<»spital.  Since  1921  I have  been  first  associate  pro- 
fessor, and  then  professor  of  internal  medicine  at  Yale  and  attending  pliysician 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  In  adidtion,  I have  published  a large  number  of  arti- 
cles on  investigative  work  of  various  kinds,  and  two  books,  one  on  Quantitative 
Clinical  Chemistry  with  Donald  D.  Van  Slyke,  and  the  other,  Body  Water,  or  the 
Exchange  of  Fluids  in  Man.  Besides  rnniiing  an  active  medical  service  in  the 
hospital  and  clinics  for  both  private  and  indigent  cases,  I have  the  responsibility 
for  the  chemical  laboratories  in  the  department  of  internal  medicine  here  and 
teach  students  both  in  their  undergraduate  medical  course  and  graduate  fellows. 
I have  been  interested  in  the  social  problems  of  medicine  both  in  my  own  work 
and  from  what  I have  seen.  I have  studied  the  subject  intensively.  Since  1937 
I have  been  secretary  for  the  Committee  of  Physicians  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  Care,  Inc.  I write  tl)is  not  in  any  official  capacity,  and  wtmid  wish  it 
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uiu  tM’stooti  that  it  is  nor  an  expression  of  any  of  the  or;j:ani'/aifions  to  wliich  I 
he!(  njr.  hut  of  iny  own  opinion.  I am  not  writing  This  to  he  eml>o;lie(l  necessarily 
in  t le  statenienr  hut  merely  for  your  informatioit  so  that  you  may  know  what  my 
cre<  entials  are. 

1 am  sending  under  separate  cover,  however,  three  statements  fnun  the  com- 
mit t»e  of  physicians  which  wtuv  presented  to  previous  senatorial  committees,  one 
dea  in>r  with  tlie  national  health  ccmference,  another  with  the  Wagner  health 
hill  and  the  third  with  the  hospital  hill.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two 
articles  by  myself  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  public  medical  care.  You 
are  of  course.  c<.»mpletely  at  liberty  to  consign  them  to  the  wastebasket  as 
irri  levant. 

.-'gain  I wish  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  submit  a statement  on  a subject 
Tha  lias  extraoiaiinary  interest  and  importance  to  me. 

Sincerely, 


JoHx  r.  Fetkks,  M.  D. 


St.a  tement  to  the  United  States 


Senate 

Labor 


Se^BCOMMirn-T,  on  Edixation  and 


(Hy  Dr.  John  P.  Peters) 

I seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  problem  of  suiiplying  medical  care 
l*>r  hotli  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  population  is  uuM’ely  a matter  of  distribut- 
ing physicians.  Modern  medicine,  however,  cannot  he  provided  by  practitioners 
wit  lont  facilities  nor  without  coopfu'ation.  C<mipetent  physicians  cannot  ho 
ind  ice<l  to  nnwe  to  new  communities  if  They  are  not  assure<l  both  facilities  and 
assM*iations  that  will  p«M*mit  them  to  conduct  practice  iu  accordance  with  their 
prii  ciples.  Furlhermore  the.v  cannot  with  justice  he  moved  to  such  communities 
if  t u\v  are  exjx'sed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  comi)etitive  practice  with  payment  on 
a ft  ?-for-service  basis.  The  disposition  of  medical  manpower  has,  however,  been 
ent  usted  almost  entirely  to  the  leaders  of  organiztHl  nu'dicine  who  have  pledged 
the  aselves  to  resist  any  change  in  the  method  of  pra<‘tiee.  The  best  proof  of 
tliiif  is  found  in  the  publications  and  activities  of  the  National  Physicians  Com- 
mit ee  for  the  Extension  of  Medical  Servi<*e,  an  avowed  lobbying  organization 
end  »rsed  by  the  governing  body  of  tlie  American  Medical  Association. 

Tile  great  advances  of  medicine  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  attributed  to 
onr  system  of  private  ijractice;  the  practitioner  is  playing  continually  less  part 
ill  1 lie  progre.ss  of  medicine  and  is  being  driven  more  and  more  into  a pnrel,v 
der  vative  i>»sition  liecause  this  system  of  practice  d(tes  not  piu'mit  him  tiim* 
or  >pportunity  for  study  and  investigathm.  Such  activilies  require  highly 
orgi  nized  facilities  and  associations.  They  are  being  conducted  almost  entirely 
by  ■ ull-tinie  salaried  w(U’kers  in  institutions.  It  is  imi>M’ative  that  these  activi- 
ties be  augmented  not  curtailed.  But  the  disposition  of  medical  resources  has 
heci  entrusted  to  the  entrepreneurs,  to  the  neglect 

While  educational  institutions  have  been  asked  to  accelerate  their  schedules 
and  lo  increase  their  enrollments  to  provide  more  physicians,  they  are  not  per- 
mit ed  to  retain  a large  enough  qualified  i)orsonnel  to  maiutain  proper  educational 
stai  dards.  In  additum  memhers  of  tlieir  faculties  are  fomnl  to  assume  a larger 
bur  leu  of  clinical  work.  Tlic  younger  men  are  taken  into  the  armed  forces 
hef4  re  they  have  h.ad  sudicient  training  to  assure  competence.  They  are  re- 
ino\  ed  to  an  environment  and  duties  in  which  they  have  not  opportunity  to 
sup  ilenient  their  education  along  the  lines  which  will  he  most  serviceable.  In 
war  as  in  i>eace  the  most  valuable  asset  of  tlie  physi(ian  is  xwofessional  skill 
and  expertness.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Army  actually  retiuires  or  can 
efPet  tiv(dy  utilize  as  large  a proportion  of  physicians  as  it  is  demanding.  There 
can  ho  no  d(mht  that  it  will  protit  by  having  physicians  (»f  the  highest  quality. 
Insii‘Ud  of  denuding  hospitals  and  medical  schools  while  young  medi<*al  ofticers 
are  isoIate<]  from  medicim^  in  training  stations  it  sluaihl  be  ]K»ssib]e  to  keo)> 
thei  i at  medical  work  in  the  best  civilian  instilutions.  supplementing  this  with 
The  necessary  instruction  in  tactics  and  administration.  At  least  every  effort 
slioiild  be  made  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  period  between  induction  and  active 
me(  i(*al  service.  Furfhei-inore,  physicians  should  not  he  wasted  in  activities 
that  are  not  strictly  medical. 

II  su(*h  a large  i)roportion  of  the  praotitioners  of  the  country  are  taken  into 
the  Army  before  they  have  had  an  opix»rtunity  to  devi'lup  tiiemselves,  it  will  ho 
a ti  igedy  not  only  to  them  but  to  medicine,  if,  at  the  enil  of  the  war,  they  have 
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im  choice  hut  b>  he  tlirown  hack  into  the  melee  of  individualistic  couqietitive 
practice. 

All  these  are  compelling  reasons  why  steps  should  he  taken  at  once  to  establish 
unfettered  experiments  in  the  practice  of  medicine  along  exemplary  nutdeni  lines. 
This  could  bt*  best  ac<*omplished  by  the  iiisfitution  of  well-balanced  groups  with 
integrated  facilities  about  hospitals  in  imhistrial  and  rural  communities.  Pay- 
ment in  these  groups  should  be  by  salary  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  services 
given  and  generous  enough  to  attract  and  retain  talent.  Prepayment  systems 
should  be  established  for  those  who  can  afford  them,  subsidies  for  the  needy. 
Philanthropy  is  too  nneertain  an  instnimenr.  The  best  existing  hospitals,  public 
and  private,  a.s  well  as  medical  schools  should  be  utilized  and  strengthened  if 
and  so  far  as  they  can  he  adapted  to  sucli  a lirogram  and  will  meet  the  necessary 
standards  for  qualilicatioji. 

These  experiments  must  he  instituted  in  a free  spirit,  without  inhibitory  condi- 
tions aimed  at  the  preservation  of  vested  interests.  Especially  must  stei»s  be 
taken  that  will  ixuanlt  the  most  suitable  men  to  he  made  available  for  them, 
regardless  of  geographical  considerations,  although  efforts  should  he  made  to 
permit  participation  of  local  personnel  as  far  as  it  may  he  compatible  with  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  experiments.  This  will  require  that  present  harriers 
between  States  be  broken  down.  Jhere  can  be  no  i)ro])er  objection  to  such  a 
step  in  this  crisis  if  care  he  taken  that  standards  of  qrtalification  are  in  no 
instance  lowered.  Means  must  be  found  to  put  an  end  to  the  ohstruetive  practices 
of  organizeil  medicine  that  prevent  the  institution  of  such  exix^riments.  Out  of 
such  experiments  patterns  should  he  found  on  which  more  t'xtensive  programs  can 
he  modeled  that  will  further  efficiency  during  the  war  and  provide  ]>etter  oppor- 
tunities for  the  memhers  of  the  medical  jn-ofession  who  are  and  will  l>e  serving 
in  the  armed  forces. 

The  selection  and  allocation  of  medical  personnel  should  not  he  vested  in  the 
military  authorities.  J'heir  primary  responsibility  is  to  the  armed  forces,  while 
this  problem  involves  the  civilian  economy  as  well.  Moreover  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army  aiid  Navy  has  been  developed  with  one  highly  specialized  admin- 
istrative objective,  out  of  contact  with  the  general  problems  of  medicine.  If 
authority  is  to  he  vested  in  a single  person,  this  individual  must  be  selected  from 
those  with  personal  experience,  not  oidy  in  medical  care  of  patients  hut  also  in 
t'ducational  and  investigative  pursuits  and  without  prejudicial  affiliations.  lie 
should  be  authorized  to  appoint  expert  advisors  drawn  not  only  from  the  ranks  of 
physicians  hut  also  fi*om  all  tlie  ancillary  services  required  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  a health  program. 

The  idea  that  social  expei'imentation  and  reorganization  aimed  to  increase 
efficiency  should  wait  until  the  war  is  ended  is  unrealistic  in  the  extreme.  Effi- 
ciency was  never  so  urgently  needed  as  it  is  in  this  critical  period. 


Fayette  County  I'nit  of  Tennessee  State  Prmac  Health. 

,,  Nomcrr/7/c,  Tam.,  Xovnnhcr  2S,  litn. 

Senator  ( laudk  Pepper, 

Chairman,  United  states  Senate  Committee  on  Edneation  and  Labor, 

Washinafon,  I).  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepper:  Enclosed  is  a copy  of  my  letter  to  Pre.sident  Roosevelt 
in  regards  to  the  problem  of  the  proiier  distribution  of  our  medical  nminiuwer 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  T.  Nardo.  M.  D. 


„ ^ Novembi  R 23.  1042. 

I-RANKr.IN  D,  Rooskvett, 

White  House,  Wash int/ton.  I).  C. 

Dear  AIr.  President  Roosevelt:  I propose  flrnt  a Secretarv  of  Health  he 
cppointed  by  ,vou  as  a memlier  of  your  ('al^ine^ 

Today,  Federal  medi(*al  leadership  and  unhy  is  lacking.  The  American  people’s 
health  pnffilem  should  he  givim  dignifu'd  Cabinet  represenlathui  and  power  of 
departmental  .status.  The  powers  of  this  Health  I)e])artment  shotdd  he — 

1.  The  final  authority  to  apportion  medical  manpower  between  the  inilitarv 
uu(\  civilian  need.s. 

2.  To  enfojve  Federal  health  laws. 
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The  rehabiliturion  of  rejected  selected  service  men  and  disabled  war  veterans. 
1 o require  the  health  education  of  all  Americans. 

To  utilize  the  investigations,  laboratories,  and  findings  of  the  United  States 
•lie  Healrh  Service. 

r,  is  indet'd  intere.^tiiig  to  note  that  in  all  wars  both  nations  avail  themselves 
ti  all  implements  of  war  in  order  to  destroy  each  othor;  yet  in  the  background 
ir  greater  eneniy  goes  about  in  an  unmolested  ofl'ensive  drive  against  the 
ting  nations,  striking  down  a far  greater  toll  of  lives. 

oday  the  American  Nation  has  mobilized  its  manpower  and  material  to 
rcome  the  Axis  nations.  But  we  have  faile<l  to  mobilize  our  medical  scientific 
vvledge  in  overcoming  our  greatest  enemy— the  world  enemy — which  is  disease 
event  able).  These  preventive  dist  aseis  ac<*ount  for  more  deaths  than  can 

• be  accounted  for  on  the  battlefields. 

t piesent  our  Lnitcd  States  Public  Health  Service  has  no  authority  to  dic- 
to  our  State  health  departments:  it  can  only  perstiade  and  advise,  therefore 
Service  has  been  inadequate  to  satisfactorily  take  care  of  our  Federal  health 
)lems,  as  shown  by  our  vital  staiistics,  for  every  year  we  have  over  4,01)0,000 
s of  preventable  disease  in  our  United  States  and' of  these  100,000  Americans 
'ach  jeai.  ^ nbercnlosis  alone  kills  0o,0''0  Americans  a year  and  tlie  venereal 
uses  account  for  another  17.000  American  deaths  a >ear.  All  these  cases  and 
hs  can  be  prevented  by  having  a unifiid  Federal  health  (Secretary  of  Health 
a Department  of  Federal  Hcallh)  with  puver  to  efficiently  fight  these 
rican  killers. 

present  we  are  faetd  with  an  acute  shortage  of  tiM'dical  manpower.  There 

• final  authoritative  Federal  medical  head  with  power  to  apportion  the  medical 
•nnel  according  to  the  military  and  civilian  medical  needs. 

lerefore,  the  131.tK)i».0:  0 American  people  des(u*ve  a unified  Federal  Medical 
irtmeiit.  with  its  lu^ad.  a medical  otiicer,  as  the  Seci'etary  of  Health  in  your 
net,  to  have  enforcing  powers  to  provide  for  the  health  of  our  Nation'and 
ently  fight  these  American  killers  (preventahle  diseases),  as  well  as  the 
nations. 

Your  sincere  friend. 

Joseph  T.  Naruo.  M.  1). 
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Dr.  M.  L.  Wkinstux. 
Chiratjo,  Nor()fiher  WU. 

ti»r  Claude  PKPrEiu 

Wa.shitif/fOH,  I).  C. 

AR  Senator:  Knowing  that  you  have  an  interest  in  the  medical  situation  in 
•ountry,  I thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a suggestion  that  may  help  a 
tring  these  wartimes. 

m*e  are  three  causes  at  the  present  time  for  the  la<*k  of  medical  progress: 
is  the  insistence  that  ma?iy  of  the  medical  schools  have  only  full-time  pro- 
rs  instead  of  the  old-time  system  of  i)art-time  clinical  professors;  second, 
>f  funds  in  the  colleges ; and,  third,  the  present  system  of  many  of  the  school.s 
{•ring  students  on  account  of  racial  and  religious  causes. 

^ <uily  contributions  that  the  medical  schools  have  made  during  this  war  is 
t the  schools  or)  a 8-year  basis.  This  is  very  fin(%  but  they  have  not  enlarged 
clas.ses  to  any  extent  and  there  are  several  thousand  premedical  .students 
from  2 to  4 years  college  ex|:»erience  who  are  barred  fi’om  the  medical  schools 
ne  or  two  reasons — first,  because  they  still  mnintaiii  the  prewar  size  of 
■.s  and,  sec*»ndly,  because  The  young  man  may  he  either  Catholic.  Jew,  or 

rortnnatcly,  the  Jews  iind  Nf^groes  have  not  seen  lit  to  maintain  medical 
Is  as  the  Catholics  have  done.  Tliis  could  he  *lone  with  Federal  aid  with- 
ly  dilliculty,  such  as  the  A)‘my  at  the  i>resent  tune  is  doing  in  aviation  and 

vever.  the  medical  .schools  should  immediately  he  ordered  to  inci*ease  their 
s not  10  p*‘rcont  hut  from  50  to  75  percent,  and  if  ne<  essary  the  Government 
I subsidize  the  medical  schools  as  well  as  the  stmhmts  who  cannot  afford 


h best  wishes,  I remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 


M.  L.  Weinstein,  M.  D. 
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„ ,,  ,,  IlARRisBURo,  Pa.,  \nn  mhrr  2L  1U)2. 

Hon.  Ci.aitde  Peppi.:r.  ' ' 

Ihuivd  Svuntor,  WaHhhifflon,  1).  V. 

Di'Ur  SKNA'roR  A partial  report  of  tlie  hearing  on  manpower  has  aii- 

Reared  111  the  recent  tissue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Anieriean  Medieal  Assuriatieu 
which  I have  read,  so  ix-rniit  me  as  a medical  man  to  jiive  my  vi'rsion  of  some  of 
the  tacts, 

AVlien  the  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  the  set-up  of  the  Pnx-urement 
and  Assignment,  it  met  the  same  fate  as  his  order  for  all-out  aid  to  Russia  when 
.some  ollieials  faded  to  surrI.v  Russia  with  the  formulae  for  liiKh  octane  >;as. 

lo  be  sure  His  Excelleiioy,  Franklin  1).  Rnosevelt.  eannuf  he  in  180U00  000 
places  at  one  and  the  .same  time,  so  af;ain  Proeureiuent  which  was  to  lie  the  one 
and  only  agency  exclusive  for  luedie.-il  iimsouiiel  for  Army.  Naw.  and  Public 
Health,  existed  in  name  only  as  a pretense  to  eoordiiiaticm  and  was  never  aiven 
le  opportunity  to  function  fairly,  side  tracked  by  the  very  deiiartiiieiits  it  was 
meant  to  help.  M hen  tiiey  all  seenred  their  (piotas  of  medicos  tlie  sliaiii  ceased 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Seeley  in  the  suninier  of  1!)42  was  ordered  to  active  dutv 
I roenrement  was,  besides  tabulating  all  the  doctors,  etc.,  a complete  waste  of 

tiim,  iiioney,  and  energy  to  all  concerned;  the  Army  just  could  not  he  hnthiwed 
With  Procurement. 

It  had  been  stated  by  I'roenremeiit  that  all  the  doctors  to  be  considered  must 
)c  members  ot  the  eonnty  and  State  medii^al  society  and  the  American  Medieal 
Association;  that  all  doctors  up  to  the  age  of  m were  to  be  commissioned  as 
entenant.s  3i  to  4n  as  captains  or  majors  if  a memher  of  a six'cialtv  lioard  or 
UK  equivalent  ; 4;>  to  5.n  major;  and  in  rare  eases  lieutenant  colonel:  hut  the 
Army  gave  out  its  own  commissions  as  it  desired  and  to  whom  it  desired,  possibiv 
on  a political  or  fraternal  basis,  since  specialists  over  45  years  of  age  were  made 
captain,  and  major  handed  out  to  an  individual  not  recognized  hv  tlie  coniitv 

medical  soeiet.v,  of  III  repute  and  not  of  the  best  character. 

A census  of  the  medieal  officers  and  their  rank  would  make  verv  interesting 
reading,  of  course,  inclnding  ages.  o,  n.  uu„ 

There  are  many  medicos  under  37.  single  and  married,  not  in  the  military 
service  nor  do  the.v  want  it;  as  a matter  of  fact  will  do  anvtliing  to  .«tav  out  of 
.service  without  being  labeled  essential.  Who  and  wliat  is  essential  when  some 
Idcto'ry^?^*  medicos  are  in  Army  units,  and  what  is  more  essential  than 

Unadulterated  patriotism  is  nndonhtedly  present  in  some  areas,  while  in  others 
no  one  cares  whether  yon  go  to  war  nr  stay  home  and,  if  yon  stav  “von  can 
help  obstruct  that  man  in  the  White  House,”  ‘ ‘ 

service  act  would  cure  many  ills,  if  it  were  not  entirelv  controlled 
by  the  Army  or  Navy  alone  but  in  conjunction  witli  nnhiased  civil  authorities  and 
similar  to  the  Selective  Service  Act,  which,  apropos,  should  taki^  all 
I ejected  men  and  place  them  in  industry,  factor,  or  farm. 

Procurement  has  been  a complete  flop  with  no  anthoritv  at  all  - the  Armv  did 
.-IS  It  pleased  as  to  medical  personnel  as  did  also  tlie  Na\^•.  which  took  what  it 

pleased  and  gave  the  rest  to  the  Arm.v.  n.ir  ir 

Is  this  a peojile.s’  war  or  jn.st  another  hrass-hat  affair?  What  the  hell  does 

'He 

And  what  difference  if  a medico  is  married  or  single?  Medicos  with  huge  in- 
come do  not  care  to  get  into  uniform;  many  do  not  even  care  to  give  a dav”o 
the  induction  center  to  aid  m the  examination  of  selectees  for  which  thev  are  mid 
and  not  for  free;  then  again  many  are  in  the  service  because  thev  can  ie^ 

(io\Mi  .>o<o  t\  niontn.  Aice  woik  if  you  cun  get  it  ^ 

Selective  Service  should  apply  to  all  the  people  for  an  all-out  effort  inst  -is 
Procurement  was  meant  to  do  with  the  medical  and  allied  professions  but  was 
side-tracked  by  the  Army.  Nav.v.  and  Public  Health,  and  these  seemed ' intere Jed 
in  each  get  ing  their  own  quotas,  then  all  recruiting  of  medicos Ttopi, 

Mo.st  medical  refugees  are  more  anti-Nazi  than  manv  of  onr  own  dnjors  .„ul 

Tbn«r  -•>  eiPzen.  well,  the  Navy  makes  rules  to  suit  itself  ' 

Tho.  e who  do  not  wish  to  join  the  armed  forces  should  be  allocated  where 


B.  ]\Itt.ton  Gakfinkte,  ]M.  D. 
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W.  E.  IIrm>i.EsTt)N,  M.  D., 
(iah'f  '-ston,  TiF.,  Decent  her  2,  liDj2, 

Sena  or  Claude  Feppeu, 

Waslt'nujton.  D.  C. 

Au  SENATOR  rKPPKR : Willi  reference  to  the  ratioiiin;;  of  medical  manpower, 
attathed  is  a letter  to  C'oii^ressman  Clintfni  V.  Aiideisoii,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory, 

Siticerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Hui)I)lest(»n,  M.  I). 

Savta  Fe.  X.  Mex. 
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Santa  Fk.  X'.  Mex.,  December  /. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

/oi/.vr  of  Representative}^.  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

AU  Mb.  Anderson  : Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  Dr.  Frank  II.  Lahey’s 
iients  on  my  letter  to  you  dated  Xovember  U,  in  which  it  was  suggested  by 
lat  Congress  should  enact  a law  putting  all  doctors  in  the  United  States,  for 
uration.  in  Government  service  for  proper  distribution  and  service, 
ppreciate  Dr.  Lahey's  comments  and  views.  The  Procurement  and  Assign- 
Service  has  done  most  excellent  work  to  date,  and  can  most  certainly  do  still 
with  Government  control  and  centralization  of  ni(‘dical  manix*wer.  Such 
rvisiou  can  distribute  medical  talent  where  it  is  most  properly  needed, 
her  it  be  in  the  armed  services,  other  Giwerninent  agencies,  war  industry 
s,  or  in  civilian  practice. 

fferent  State  lawT^  governing  the  practice  of  medicine  make  a serious  and  often 
anent  obstacle  to  even  the  best-qualified  doctor  accepting  a vitally  important 
ime  Job  in  a State  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  is  now  licensed  to  practice, 
even  in  ins  own  Stnte.  professional  jealousies  may  prevent  him  moving  from 
ounty  to  another.  To  illustrate: 

Mr.  Paul  V.  McXxitt  recently  referred  a letter  of  mine  (similar  to  that  of 
•mher  9 to  you)  to  Dr.  Maxwell  E.  Lapham,  executive  ofiicer.  Procurement 
Vssignment  Service,  wlio  suggested  that  I write  Dr.  If  F.  Austin.  State  chair- 
for  physicians,  I*rocurement  and  Assignment  Service.  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
to  Dr.  C.  D.  St'Ihy.  General  Motors,  Detroit,  Mi(*h..  aiul  also  Taeutenant  Colonel 
;a.  Medical  Corps.  I'nited  States  Army.  Dr.  Austin  writes  of  a short- 
of  doctors  in  civilian  practice  and  in  itulustrial  plants,  but  that  an  Ala- 
i license  must  be  acquired  (entailing  much  time  and  technical  details) 
re  an  out-of-State  doctor  can  fill  any  of  these  positions.  Xo  answer  has 
received  from  Dr.  Selby.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lanza  suggests  writing 
W.  L.  Hart.  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  regarding  medical  work  in  an  Army 
nil  or  air  depot.  In  this  latter  connection,  last  September,  at  the  request  of 
lolman  Taylor,  secretary  Texas  Medical  Association,  Fort  Wortli,  Tex.,  the 
ance  Plant  at  Kariiack,  Tt‘x.,  was  personally  visited  following  a false-alarm 
frinn  a young  chief  surgeon  who  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  have  to  report 
foi‘  Army  duty. 

Re(‘ently  in  Arkatisas.  the  Desha  County  Medical  Society,  in  a court  action 
ist  Dr.  M.  B.  Lynch,  obtained  a restraining  (uder  against  the  doctor  practicing 
t'ine  ill  Btthwer.  Ark.,  relocation  eomp  for  Japanese  located  on  G'»v(*rnment 
d land,  because  the  doctor  did  not  have  an  Arkansas  ii<*(Mise.  The  doctor's 
fications  were  not  challenged. 

Mr.  Harvey  Sethman.  executive  secretary,  Co!or:ulo  S’ate  Medical  Society, 
er.  infoi’ins  me  he  has  urgent  need  for  civilian  and  industrial  doctors,  but 
•ado  license,  including  hash*  science  examination,  mnst  be  acquired  from  orn- 
ate doctors. 

The  Pacific  Xorthwest  Railroad  Ho.spital,  Taconni.  Wash.,  and  the  Koslyn- 
•'lum  Bmif.  Co..  Seattle,  both  express  need  of  medical  ludp.  hut  there  is  a 
:ir  situation  to  that  in  (’olorndo. 

Here  in  Santa  Fe.  X.  Mex..  last  month  the  county  medical  society  rejected 
iipplieafion  f(u-  local  memhership  of  a doctor  moving  here  from  another 
Mexi('o  conn.ty,  even  though  this  doctor  has  excellent  (|ualifi<*ations.  is  a 
her  (tf  the  State  meilical  society  and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
[>een  a memlxT  of  the  A.  M.  A.  over  20  years,  and  during  the  past  year 
made  every  effort  to  seiwe  in  the  armed  services,  or  other  services,  hut 
leus  to  he  over  4o  years  old,  although  in  excellent  phy.sical  condition.  This 
lion,  if  it  remains,  is  equivalent  to  hlaekhalling  this  doctor  from  prac- 
g medicine,  from  making  even  a living  for  his  family.  To  belong  to  his 
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State  society,  he  must  belong  to  his  county  society,  and  to  belong  to  the  Anier- 
ican  Medical  Association,  he  must  be  a member  of  bis  State  society.  Not 
belonging  to  any  of  these  organizations,  he  is  not  permitted  on  the  staff  of, 
or  to  have  patients  in,  recognized  hospitals.  Yet  probably  ope  of  the  largest 
r>ractices  here  in  Santa  Fe  is  done  by  an  osteojiatb—one  Dr.  Ij.  C.  Boatnian. 

The  above  illustrations  ijortray  a national  situation.  Centralization  of  medi- 
cal manpower  under  Government  supervision  and  control,  and  making  uiutorm 
national  regulations  for  practicing  medicine,  will  do  away  with  so  much  red 
tape  and  diday  that  is  hindering  in  this  emergency  the  proper  use  of  medical 
talent  wherever  needed.  Also,  it  will  do  much  for  all  concerned  ui  the  lecon- 

struction  days  that  will  follow  this  war.  „ , 

The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  lias  now  an  excellent  record  or 
the  training  and  qualifications  of  most  of  the  doctors  in  the  United  States  hut 
has  no  legal  power  to  make  anyone  serve  where  they  are  most  needed.  Volun- 
services  certainly  will  not  fill  all  necessary  needs  with  those  most 
does  one  Imve  to  volunteer  in  order  to  be  democratic.  And  post- 
of  patients  flocking  back  because  their  doctor  volunteered,  is 
purelv  wislifnl  tliinkiiig.  Tlie  industrial  surgeon  witli  a lucrative  city  practice 
will  be  unlikelv  to  volunteer  to  serve  in  anotiier  locality,  thongli  the  need  be 
ureent  but  wli'ere  there  will  likely  be  a post-war  depression,  much  ess  likely 
to  assume  general  practice  in  a rural  community  raising  vital  food  products 

hnt  having  iio  hospital  facilities. 

Government  supervision  and  control  will  kwp  the  essential  doctors  wliere 
thev  are  now  located  if  they  are  so  needed;  in  fact,  be  required  to  staj  theie. 
Onlv  those  will  he  relocated  wliere  tlie  urgency  is  present  and  their  taints 

■ ' Pe  no  quibbling  over  individual  or  Stiite  rights 
national  necessity  for  rationing  of  medical  num- 


teer  offer  of 
capable,  nor 
war  visions 


most  needed.  There  should 
when  there  is  present  such  a 
l>ower. 

Sincerely  yours, 


W.  E.  Huddleston,  M.  D., 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


C'onies  to:  Mr.  Paul  Y.  McNutt,  Dr.  Frank  II.  Lahey,  Senator  Dennis  Cliavez, 
Senator  Uarl  Hatch,  Dr.  Maxwell  E.  Lapham,  Senator  Claude  I epper . 

1*  I believe  that  Dr.  I.abey  will  agree  that  many  of  the  younger 

in  the  armed  services  today  were  told  to  do  so  by  the  Procurement  B<»ar  , 
and  others,  <»r  else  be  drafted  as  an  ordinary  soldier.  ^ 


% 


f 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  December  15,  1942. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

United  States  Senate,  Capitol. 

Gentifmen:  I am  sending  today  a memorandum  entitled  “A  Proposal  for  the 
Use  of™tain  Civilian  Physicians  To  Kelieve  the  Wartime  Physunan  ^'ortage 
together  with  an  outline  of  that  propo.^al  to  Dr.  George  Baehr,  Directoi  of  the 

Afo/lipjii  Division  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  . _ 

A copy  of  this  material  is  enclosed  herewith  and  is  offered  in  connection  with 

hearings  of  your  committee  on  Senate  Resolution  291. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ ^ L.vchmann. 

A Proposal  for  the  U.se  of  Certain  Civitjan  Physicians  To  Reliei-e  the  War- 

time  Physician  Shortage 


December  14,  1942. 

I The  war  has  created  a shortage  of  physicians  for  two  reasons  . i ^ 

(1)  Because  of  the  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces  of  a large  number  of 

c>)  Be'^use^of  thc^'nn  need  for  physicians  in  war  production  centers. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  to  snlnnit  a scheme  by  which  civilian  P'lJSi- 
cians  who  are  not  eligible  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  can  be  made  aiailable 

wherever  the  need  for  additional  medical  help  exists.  in 

II.  There  are  three  categories  of  physicians  who  are  not  eligible  for  ser\  c 

the  armed  forces: 

(1)  All  alien  phvsicians  with  or  without  an  American  license  to  practice 
medicine.  The  largest  nnmher  among  these  consists  of  phjsicians 
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traiiu'd  nhroad  and  who  havo  only  rocoidly  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  Ihe  mimher  of  that  groni)  is  about  only  4/>00  of  whom 

havo,  sin<*e  their  arrival.  (ibtaiiuMl  a lieenso  in  one  or  more  of  the 
States:  yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  unlicensed  foreign  iihysicians 
are  graduates  of  w«dl  known  medical  schools  in  Austria,  Gerinany. 
and  France.  Tlieir  qualilications,  thus,  are  as  clearly  established 
as  if  they  had  graduated  from  an  American  school. 

( >1  Citis^ens  who  did  not  study  at  a grade  A Ameiu*an  medical  school. 
The  Army,  in  effect,  does  not  acc<q)t  physicians  who  have  either 
studied  abroad  or  have  studied  at  au  American  medical  school 
not  classed  as  a grade  A school,  this  even  Though  they  may  be  li- 
censed as  physicians  in  one  of  the  States.  Many  of  these  will  be 
able  to  show  sufficient  qualifications  as  practicing  physicians,  espe- 
cially where  the  alternative  for  an  area  would  otherwise  be  to  go 
completely  without  medical  care. 

t Citizens  whose  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  the  Army  but  who  are 
not  eligible  because  of  physical  defects  or  because  they  are  over  the 
Army  age  limit  of  oo  years. 

The  1 irge  number  of  physicians  in  these  three  groups  who  are  definitely  limited 
to  civili  in  service  slumld  be  made  available  to  relieve  the  shortage  now  existing. 
Some  o them  may  already  be  practicing  under  a State  license  although  they  will 
frequen  ly  be  concentrated  in  large  centers  like  New  York  ( ity,  where  the  short- 
age ha^  never  been  acute.  Others,  esxiecially  those  who  have  studied  abroad  or 
who,  hjiving  studitMl  in  this  country,  have  not  yet  aciiuired  citizenship,  are  mostly 
not  lice  ised  physicians,  yet  they  nsually  have  high  qnalitications  and  should  oer- 
taiidv  1'=^  used  to  relieve  the  present  shortage. 

ITT.  . uy  scheme  based  on  these  facts  has  to  solve  fonr  problems: 

( \ ) The  adniissi(»n  to  practice  of  medical  men  who  (?o  not  have  a license 
to  jiractice  in  the  State  where  they  are  to  serve; 

) 2)  The  transfer  of  licensed  physicians  to  areas  where  theur  services  are 
most  urgently  needed; 

i The  avoidance  of  creating  competition  witli  local  practitioners,  which 
may  cause  ill  will  and  thus  hamper  the  work  of  the  new  physicians 
assigned  to  that  locality: 

1 1)  The  establishment  of  a system  which  will  offer  to  these  physicians  a 
situatiMU  no  less,  hut  also  no  more,  secure  than  that  of  physicians 
in  the  armed  forces. 


Tlie  nitial  ijrohlem — that  of  licensing  the  physicians  iiroposed  to  he  used 
here — o mnot  he  solved  by  the  regular  method  of  having  them  obtain  State  licenses. 
This  is  so  because  many  States  do  not  admit  aliens  to  pracrice.  and  it  would  be 
t<\o  difT  Milt  to  attempt  to  obtain  new  legislation  now.  Furthermore,  many  States 
require  special  examinations,  the  preparation  of  which,  for  a practitioner  many 
years  o it  of  medical  scho(d.  would  still  require  more  time  than  there  is  today. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  a Federal  license  authorizing  its  holder  to 
practic*  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  would  raise  such  difficult  and  far-reaching 
proltlcn  s of  State  sovereignty  that  it  would  appear  to  he  m*»re  than  iuopixirtune 
to  raise  them  at  this  Time. 

An  ei  rirely  different  situation  exists,  however,  where  physieians  serve  under 
the  T'ni.ed  States.  In  tliat  case,  no  State  licenses  are  necessary  and  they  may 
serve  herever  they  are  assigned  by  the  Federal  Government.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  pr  ivision  already  exists  for  State  Governors  to  call  < n the  United  States 
Public  leallh  Service  for  the  assignment  of  physicians  ii  case  of  local  need. 
It  is  ti  ue  tliat  current  appropriations  for  the  Public  Health  Service  are  not 
availah  e f<u*  the  iiayment  of  noncitizens.  The  special  emergency  funds  of  the 
Preside  It  are,  however,  so  available.  It  is  also  more  than  likelv  that  Congress 
will  he  willing  to  relax  its  restrictions  in  future  appropriations  made  to  enable 
tlie  Pul  lie  Health  Service  to  extend  its  facilities  during  tlie  war  emergency  so 
that  tb.  ■ services  of  these  several  thousand  alien  physicians  may  not  be  lost  to 
the  Am  *rican  people  when  they  are  most  needed. 

IV.  Imu*  this  reason  it  is  proposed  that  a United  States  Emergency  Medical 
Corps  ( U.  S.  E.  M.  C.)  be  set  up  within  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
The  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a civilian  uniformed  organization, 
oommis  :ioning  physicians  to  ranks  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  tlioiigh  bearing  different  names.  These  ranks  may  be  modeled  after  those 
now  exi  sting  in  hospitals  or  in  the  Public  Health  Service  at  large. 
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The  wearing  of  a uniform  would  appear  desirable  for  two  reasons  : 

(1)  To  make  it  clear  to  the  physician  as  well  as  to  others  that  lie  is 

serving  his  country  as  if  he  ivere  in  the  armed  forces  themselves: 

(2)  To  emphasize  to  the  local  population  and  to  the  local  practitioners 

that  the  commissioned  physician  is  there  on  temporary  war  service 
only,  working  for  the  United  States  Govermnent.  and  not  in  any  way 
attempting  to  set  up  a practice  of  his  own. 

I It  would  seem  desirable  that  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  should  be  on  a 

I voluntary  basis.  Not  only  is  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Corps  vol- 

untary, too,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  candidates  for  the  U.  S.  E,  M.  C. 

I are  usually  middle-aged  physicians  wlio  would  not  adjust  themselves  loo  well 

or  too  effectively  if  they  were  forced  into  surroundings  and  iut(»  a lyi>e  of  work 
that  was  all  too  different  from  that  with  which  they  are  experienced. 

Generally  speaking,  physicians  in  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  should  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  Army  Medical  Corps  officers  of  corresiKinding  rank.  This 
. should  especially  be  so  in  matters  of  pay,  pensions,  veterans'  preference,  and 

* dep^Mulency  allowances. 

i Commissions  in  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  should  be  given  for  tlte  duration  plus  G 

months,  as  is  usual  today  for  all  war  appointments. 

V.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.,  applications  should  be  accepted 
up  to  a certain  number  equal  to  the  maximum  probable  need  of  physicians.  These 
5 applications  should  he  immediately  classified,  so  that  whenever  the  need  arises 

for  a certain  type  of  physician  in  a certain  locality,  lists  of  applicants  particu- 
larly suited  for  this  type  of  opening  are  already  available.  The  American  MjmR- 
cal  Association  and  the  various  State  medical  associations  might  usefully  he 
charged  with  a large  part  of  this  work.  Appointments  to  active  service  should 
then  not  be  made  until  a specific  opening  occurs. 

The  evaluation  and  classification  of  the.se  applications  will  require,  in  a large 
number  of  cases,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  European  medical  schools  and  also 
of  European  medical  personnel.  This  is  .so  because  many  thousands  of  physicians 
eligible  to  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  0.  have  not  only  studied  at  European  universities  but 
have  also  established  most  of  their  record  as  practicing  physicians  in  Europe. 
I In  order  to  evaluate  their  usefulness,  it  would  therefore  api>ear  to  be  desirable, 

if  not  indispensable,  to  secure  the  advice  of  a small  number  of  European  authori- 
i ties  in  the  field  who  have  an  intimate  and  liroad  knowledge  of  European  medical 

schools  and  who  also  have  a vast  range  of  personnel  knowledge.  Former  profe^^- 
sors  of  the  leading  European  medical  scliools,  provided  they  have  he«m  established 
in  this  country  long  enough  to  he  able  to  evaluate  European  qualifications  in 
terms  of  American  requirements,  would  appear  to  be  best  suited  for  this  function. 

These  experts  would  form  an  advisory  board.  The  lioard  will  have  the  duty  to 
examine  each  application  of  physicians  whose  American  record  of  study  or  prac- 
tice constitutes  insufficient  evidence  of  their  qualifications  and  aptitude.  The 
advisory  hoard  would  insert  its  findings  in  the  files  of  each  .such  applicant,  stating 
what  his  qualifications  are  found  to  he,  and  e.speoially  suggesting  for  what  type 
j of  work,  in  what  type  of  surroundings  (for  instance,  general  rural  practice  or 

I specialized  work  in  a war  industry  center),  he  would  appear  to  he  best  suited, 

j The  findings  of  the  advisory  board  would,  of  course,  be  in  no  way  binding  on  the 

appointing  officer,  bnt  it  should  carry  a good  deal  of  weight  with  him.  In  view 
of  the  high  resixjiisibiliry  and  confidential  nature  of  the  work  of  this  advisory 
lioard  it  would  be  desirable  that  its  members  should  also  be  commissioned  in  the 
» U.  S.  E.  M.  C. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  limitation  of  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  to  physicians  not 
eligible  to  service  in  the  armed  forces  is  maintained,  provision  should  be  made 

that  each  applicant  file  a certificate  from  his  local  recruitment  officer  of  the 

Army  Medical  Corps,  certifying  to  his  ineligibility  for  the  armed  services. 

^ Openings  should  be  declared  on  the  basis  of  the  now  existing  procedure:  that 

is  to  say,  by  request  of  the  Governors  of  the  several  States.  It  is  true  that  so 

far  this  system  has  not  worked  satisfactorily.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact 

. that  Governors  and  State  health  services  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  study  the 

• medical  situation  in  their  States  and  to  make  detailed  findings  as  to  their  needs. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  api>oint  advisers  or  advi.sory 
commissions,  preferably  from  the  State  medical  associations,  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  public  health  offices  of  the  several  States  in  making  surveys  of  the 

. physician  shortage  in  each  State.  These  surveys  should  result  in  lists  specifying 

the  number  and  types  of  physicians  needed  in  each  area  of  the  State.  These  lists 
are  then  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
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Heal  h Service  by  the  (iovernors,  and  appointments  will  then  be  made  to  the 
U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  to  fill  tl»e  openings  declared  on  those  lists. 

VI  Appointments  to  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  should  he  made  to  fill  three  types  of 
need:  : 

(1)  Hospitals  and  other  medical  institutions  which  have  lost  some  of 

their  medical  personnel  to  the  armed  force.*^  and  which  may  need, 
besides  replacements,  additional  physicians  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased needs  created  1»3*  the  war,  should  have  physicians  assigned 
TO  them  hy  the  I*.  S.  E.  M.  C.  Physicians  app<*inted  to  these  hospitals 
ami  institutions  may  be  commissioned  as  Reserve  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  would  then  be  paid  by  these 
institutions  at  the  rates  paid  to  active  medical  officers  of  equal  rank. 

(2)  A\ar  jilants  and  othei*  war  industrh^s  luay  obrain  the  assignment  of 

U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  physicians  for  the  treatment  of  their  emidoyees  and 
their  families.  Ilere  the  same  financial  arrangement  may  be  used 
as  for  hospitals. 

U.  S.  E.  M.  i \ pliysicians  may  be  assigne<i  wherever  possible  to  fill  the 
places  of  private  practitioners  who  have  gone  into  the  armed  forces, 
or  to  (jffer  additional  medical  services  where  war  iirdiistries  have 
created  additional  demand  in  private  i>ractice.  It  is  true  that  this 
tiuiction  of  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  is  the  most  delicate  and  the  most 
diffi(niit  to  handle  if  the  creation  of  local  competition  is  to  be  avoided, 
H(»we^■er,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  find  solutions  in  these  cases. 
This  is  especially  so  l)ecause  the  need  for  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  physicians 
in  private  practice  is  greatest  in  those  areas  where  there  are  prac- 
tically no  private  practitioners  left,  or  at  least  no  specialists  in  the 
field  for  which  the  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  physician  is  appointed.  Where 
there  is  competition,  however,  even  though  there  may  be  enough 
work  for  both,  private  practitioners  and  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  physicians, 
arrangements  should  he  attempted  to  haiulh*  the  medical  work  by 
association  of  those  two  groups. 

, last^  word  should  be  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
E.  M.  C.  after  the  war.  Those  physicians  who  return  to  private  practice 
1.  as  was  said  before,  have  the  same  rights  and  claims  as  Army  Medical 
ollicers  demobilized  after  the  war.  It  may  also  be  suggested  that  in  case 
nited  States  Ihthlic  Health  Service  should  expand  its  functions  after  the 
it  may  wish  to  give  preferential  employment  to  former  U.  S.  E.  M.  C.  phy- 
s and  perhaps  also  to  former  medical  officers  in  the  armed  forces, 
proposal  outlined  in  this  meni(»raiKlum  does  not  i)reteiui  to  anticipate  or 
il^  with  the  numerous  possibilities  and  details  tliat  may  arise  during  the 
ning  peiiod  of  the  war,  and  is  meant  only  to  provide  a working  basis  on 
a .ystem  can  be  established  which  will  put  each  ci\ilian  physician  willing 
Lialifi.»d  Ut  serve  the  United  States  during  this  war  into  thatVlace  and  into 
vpe  of  work  To  which  he  is  best  suited  and  in  which  he  can  therefore  be  of 
eatest  possible  value. 
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By  Di’.  Michael  M.  Davis,  New  York 

to  date  the  Aimy  and  Navy  liave  obtained  all  the  doctors  they  want, 
with  the  high  ratio  of  do<*tors  to  enlisted  men  which  they  have  set,  hut 
recruitment  has  proceeded  without  any  over-all  control  to  balance  milRary 
‘iyilian  medical  needs.  As  a result,  the  already  aneven  distribution  of 
ciaiis  in  different  parts  of  thc'  I nited  States  has  been  made  worse  than 
^ Many  rural  areas  previously  with  few  ptiysicians  in  proi)ortion  to 
ition  as  compared  with  the  cities,  have  now  fewei*  than  ever,  ami  those 
ning  aie  largely  elderly  men.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  comparative  surplus 
ing  physicians  in  many  large  cities  has  not  he(m  tapix^d  fairly, 
a furthei  result,  physicians  have  been  taken  into  ihe  armed  forces  from 
industrial  section.s,  despite  a great  increase  in  The  local  population  be- 
of  new  or  enlarged  war  plants.  Betwmm  four  and  five  million  war  workers 
heii  families  have  moved  to  new  places,  but  their  <loctors  have  not  moved 
them,  and  little  has  been  d<me  to  supply  these  soldiers  of  ])roduction  with 
lysicians  whose  services  are  essential  to  their  health  and  efficiency. 
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Congress  has  passed  legislation  providing  funds  for  constructing  need(‘d  hos- 
pitals in  war  an^as,  hut  the  restrictions  of  the  War  BrotIucTion  Board  upon 
building  materials  hav<‘  thus  far  nullified  much  benefit  from  the  law. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  cannot  he  blamed  for  using  their  recruiting  powers 
and  for  taking  advantage  of  the  physicians’  patriotic  readiness  to  enlist,  nor 
can  we  blame  individual  physicians  for  entering  the  national  service  even  if 
they  have  left  comnmnifies  low  in  doctors.  \Ve  can  justly  ask  why  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  did  nol  lay  down  general  policies  in  this  matter  months 
ag<».  The  immediate  fatdt  rests  upon  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service, 
under  the  Maiq>ower  (Aunmission.  which  \yn<  set  up  hy  Presidential  authority 
to  consider  both  military  and  civilian  needs  but  which  lias  failed  to  use  the 
inf(»rmation  and  the  jiowers  of  publicity  whicli  were  at  its  cf>mmand  to  control 
the  situation,  or  to  establish  procedures  under  which  efi'ective  a<*ti(»n  could  be 
taken. 

The  Service  has,  tlionghont,  jnirsned  the  ix)li(*y  of  placing  jirimary  resmuisi- 
bility  upon  the  States  and  local  communities.  Its  State  medical  cliainneii  liave 
usually  been  prominent  olii  *ers  in  the  Slate  medical  societies.  Its  local  repre- 
sentatives and  committees  have  been  practi<*ally  identical  in  interest  with  the 
county  medi<*al  societies.  Given  the  great  diversity  among  our  States  in  number 
of  doctors  in  pnqiortion  to  population,  a fair  allocation  of  doctors  to  tlie  armed 
forces  or  to  civilian  needs  cannot  be  worked  out  with  the  States  as  units,  A 
national  iioint  of  view  and  tlie  exercise  of  stmie  national  authority  are  clearly 
necessary. 

Furthermore  the  policy  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Servi<*e  has  placed 
the  physicians  of  each  hical  area  in  the  position  of  making  the  decision  as  to 
whether  more  doctors  are  needed  therein.  It  is  unfair  to  iKo-mit  such  decisions 
to  rest  with  professional  men  engaged  in  competitive  practice,  in  which  their 
personal  financial  interests  and  the  ptihlic  interests  of  the  area  are  both  involved 
and  may  often  he  in  conllict.  The  unhappy  results  of  iiermitting  local  pliysicians 
to  make  such  decisions  have  been  brought  out  in  newspaper  reiiorts  and  by 
iSenator  IVpiMn*‘s  committee.  Uases  have  been  reiwirted  in  winch  State  or  district 
chairmen  of  tlie  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  are  charged  with  forcing 
or  threatening  to  force  a physician  into  the  Armj'  in  order  to  remove  him  from 
a competitive  practice  in  the  hx'ality.  Each  such  charge  wotdd  have  to  be  studied 
with  great  care,  rec<tgnizing  tliat  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a <‘ase.  But 
the  essential  vice  of  the  present  system  is  that  a*  man  may  be  and  apparently 
often  is  plactsl  in  a ixisition  where  he  is  judge  in  a case  wherein  his  i>ersonal 
financial  interest  is  also  invtdved.  AVe  do  not  allow  that  among  judges  in  our 
courts.  We  must  not  permit  it  among  pliysicians. 

Te.stimony  has  come  from  places  in  wiiich  there  has  boen  continued  objection 
from  the  local  physicians  to  the  entrance  of  additional  doctors  into  the  area, 
despite  large  increase  in  impulation.  a ratio  of  doctors  often  of  over  1 to  2,5(X) 
people,  Jiml  complaints  from  citizens  and  agencies  of  the  area.  Studies  have 
been  madt^y  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
showing  in  detail  medical  shortage  in  many  areas,  but  these  studies  have  not 
been  publicized  nor  have  they  been  made  use  of  by  the  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  as  an  aid  in  drawing  up  practical  plans  for  prompt  and  eff:*ctive 
action,^  The  origin  and  personnel  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
identifies  it  closely  with  the  American  Meilical  Association,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  on  its  part,  appears  to  have  regarded  the  Service  as  its 
agent  within  the  Federal  Government.  Thus  the  Journal  of  the  American  M(m:1- 
ical  Association  declared  in  an  editorial  on  July  25: 

“'^Hie  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  fur  physicians,  dentists,  and  veteri- 
narians was  developed  to  aid  the  me<lical  profes.sion  in  determining  for  itself 
equitable  distribution  of  medical  service  during  the  emergency.” 

Official  spokesmen  of  the  American  Medical  Association  have  criticized  The 
revelations  of  the  present  deplorable  situation  brought  out  in  Senator  Pepper’s 
committee  hearings.  They  have  charged  that  Federal  agencies  seek  to  regiment 
the  medical  profession  of  this  country  and  have  unfortunately  created  an  atti- 
tude among  many  physicians  which  increases  the  already  diflieuit  problem  of 
alleviating  local  medical  shortages. 

Regimentation  of  our  civilian  physicians  is  as  little  desired  hy  The  American 
people  or  by  tlieir  responsible  representatives  in  the  Federal  Government  as  it 
is  by  physicians  themselves.  l"lie  facts  of  the  situation  must,  however,  he  faced. 
There  exist,  without  qtiestion,  severe  shortages  of  physicians  in  several  hundred 
industrial  and  rural  sections.  Many  of  these  needs  are  urgent  h(*cause  they 
threaten  the  health  and  reduce  the  productivity  of  war  workers.  The  situation 
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itical  in  some  areas  and  would  be  disastrous  if  epidemic  disease  were  to 
•ar.  Nevertheless  the  total  number  of  pliysicians  who  should  be  added  to 
^ localities  to  meet  emergency  needs  is  small  compared  with  the  total  of  the 
ical  profession.  The  more  immediate  needs  could  probably  be  met  by  the 
sfer  of  about  2,000  physicians.  Even  if  this  number  were  doubled  there  is 
ease  in  talking  about  “regimentation  of  the  medical  profession”  when  the 
)n  hand  involves  less  than  5 percent  of  the  profession  now  in  active  civilian 
tice,  and  when  there  are  on  record  the  names  of  a much  larger  number  of 
iicians  who  have  expressed  willingness  to  move  to  new  places  if  national 
requires. 

e cannot  expect  that  with  one-third  of  our  active  physicians  taken  by  the 
y or  Navy,  access  to  physicians  in  time  of  sickness  can  be  as  easy  as  many 
ir  people  have  been  accustomed  to,  during  peaceful  years.  We  must  expect 
>rego  for  the  duration  some  of  the  conveniences  ol*  health  service,  but  we 
lOt  afford  to  let  any  section  of  our  people  be  without  its  essentials.  Least 
11  should  there  be  deprivation  of  health  service  foi  those  who  produce  the 
itions  of  war  or  the  food  upon  which  we  and  our  allies  depend.  The  Amer- 
peoplo  have  a right  to  expect  that  there  shall  take  place  promptly  such 
dribution  of  medical  personnel  as  is  necessary  to  lurnish  the  essentials  of 
th  service  to  all,  with  as  little  disruption  of  medical  practice  as  iK)SSible. 

many  communities,  moreover,  much  can  b^•  done  by  both  physicians  and 
: patients  to  make  the  most  of  the  diminished  number  of  physicians.  Pa- 
s can  exercise  restraint  in  calling  doctors,  especially  to  the  liome,  except 
ti  really  necessary.  Doctors  can  organize  to  use  their  time  better.  We  know 
in  some  localities,  the  physicians  are  already  planning  something  of  this 
on  their  own  initiative.  Thus,  a newspaiter  of  Bh  ghaiuton,  N.  Y.,  reports 
the  county  medical  society  is  considering  a plan  whereby  each  of  a com- 
ee  of  approximately  twenty-five  local  doctors  would  take  turns  in  Imndling 
rgency  calls,  esjiecially  during  the  night  hours,  thi  s giving  the  other  men 
ance  to  rest.  In  the  Mississippi  ^ledical  .Tonrnal  appears  an  editorial  siig- 
ing  another  expedient  toward  helping  a limited  nuruher  of  doctors  to  give 
* service : 

'he  doctor  shortage  in  this  country  is  growing  more  acute  in  our  State,  and 
he  South  each  day.  ♦ * * Practitioners  must  use  all  their  energy  in 

ling  the  sick  instead  of  dividing  their  time  with  personal  interests.  ^ * • * 

small  town  might  have  a medical  center  furnished  by  the  town  and  the 
:ty,  consisting  of  a hospital  and  a medical  arts  building  large  enough  to 
mmodate  every  doctor,  dentist,  pharmacist,  and  the  public-health  department, 
liospifal  would  function  best  if  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  alike, 
the  doctors  treated  on  the  same  footing.  * ♦ * Odice  building  s(df- 

•orted  from  rent  * * * such  a set-up  a real  center  for  treating  the  sick 

educating  the  public.  * * • Center  to  be  supplied  with  bus  service  for 

sporting  sick  ro  and  from  hospitals”  (Mississippi  Doctor,  20:  (Sept.) 

le  present  situation  will  become  worse  as  the  winter  advances  unless  sub* 
tial  steps  are  immediately  taken  to  make  it  better.  First  in  importance  is 
tional  anthority  which  will  be  able  to  balance  military  with  civilian  medical 
s during  the  remaining  years  of  this  war.  The  Arm>  is  efilarging  its  Medical 
inistrative  Corps,  utilizing  noniuedical  men  for  duties  previously  performed 
rmy  physicians.  This  pcdicy  should  he  encouraged.  The  Army  may  be  able 
wer  its  ratio  of  6V2  physicians  i^er  1,000  soldiers.  The  War  Slanpower  Corn- 
ion  as  recently  reconstituted  can  now  exon*ise  large  coordinative  i>owers 
military,  industrial,  and  agricultural  needs  for  civilian  manpower,  and 
Id  serve  likewise  with  respect  to  medical  manpower.  A body  advisory  to  the 
mission  on  this  matter  is  required,  including  reprO'sentatives  of  physicians, 
three  main  governmental  medical  services,  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
ic  administration.  The  industrial,  labor,  and  agrk  ultnral  members  should 
Irawn  from  or  delegated  by  the  Labor-Management  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
ee.  The  existing  Health  and  Medical  Committee  is  of  no  value  in  this  matter 
should  be  dissolved  or  absorbed  into  the  new  groux>. 

>r  dealing  with  civilian  medical  iieed.s,  the  present  situation  is  anomalous, 
w months  ago  the  Procurement  and  Assigmiient  Service  was  placed  in  a posi- 
to  determine  the  policy  under  wliicli  a Federal  agency,  the  United  States 
lie  Health  Service,  would  operate  in  obtaining  and  placing  physicians  to  meet 
iaii  needs.  An  essentially  private  group  is  thus  in  authority  over  a public 
and  over  economic  and  welfare  interests  affecting  many  communities  and 
ral  millions  of  our  peoj)le.  In  procuring,  assigning,  or  arranging  for  the 
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assignment  of  physicians  to  meet  civilian  medical  shortages,  the  Public  Ileallh 
Service  should  have  primary  responsibility  and  the  Procurement  and  As.sigu- 
nient  Service  should  he  in  an  advisory  relation  to  this  iniblic  authority.  It  is 
appropriate  that  a committee  like  the  hoard  of  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  (and  c(u*resi)onding  b(»dies  of  i)hysicians  in  States  and  localities)  should 
review  qualifications  and  availability  of  individual  physician.s,  for  military  or  for 
various  civilian  duties,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Selective  Service,  or  the  Public  Health  Service  accordingly.  The  relocation  of 
physicians  in  new  areas,  lunvever,  to  meet  civilian  needs  during  the  war,  is  an 
administrative  job  whicli  should  he  the  direct  resiKuisihiiity  of  an  exxierienced 
juihlic  administrative  agency. 

Under  present  laws,  tJie  Public  Health  Service  canimt  use  funds  at  its  disposal 
TO  serve  States  and  localities  except  at  the  formal  request  of  State  authorities, 
i.  e.,  the  State  health  department.  Established  procedures  make  action  by  the 
State  health  department  practically  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  State  medi- 
cal society  and  action  concerning  any  kjcality  is  not  taken  without  the  approval 
of  its  county  medical  society.  There  is  convincing  evidence  that  urgent  medical 
needs  in  many  localities  will  not  he  met  so  long  as  this  situation  continues.  Under 
a law  of  1912  (Public  Law  No.  2:10)  tlie  President  has  power  in  time  of  war 
To  authorize  the  Public  Health  Service  t<»  act  directly  in  any  locality  where  the 
national  interest  requires.  By  Presideiiiiul  action  under  this  law  or  by  new 
legislation,  the  Public  Healtli  Service  should  be  given  .such  authority. 

The  Public  Health  Service  might  then  conuiiission  medical  officers,  put  them 
into  uniform,  and  send  them  to  places  where  they  are  needed  to  look  after  sick- 
ness among  the  population.  Such  an  as.signment  to  any  area  must,  lH)wever,  be 
preceded  by  steps  assuring  that  the  p-hysician  will  be  welc<»med  and  utilized  by 
those  who  need  his  services  ami  that  the  conditions  are  such  tliat  he  will  be 
able  to  pt^rfonn  his  service  on  a satisfactory  professional  basis.  There  are  also 
alternative  procedures.  Arrangements  might  l>e  made  for  a x^hysiciun 
to  enter  an  area  as  a private  xn’actitimier,  with  or  without  financial  assistance 
to  him  in  making  a new  start;  or  a physician  might  undertake  whole  or  part- 
time  salaried  xtractice  with  a local  agency,  voluntary  (»r  governmental. 

It  should  be  general  x>olicy  that,  where  a certain  ratio  of  iffiysicians  to  luqnila- 
tion,  e.  g.,  1 to  1,500  or  1 to  2,000  is  exceeded,  a prima  facie  case  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  doctors  shall  be  held  to  exist.  The  iiarticnlar  gi'ouxts  of  doctors 
and  of  the  i>opulation  to  he  included  in  calculating  this  ratio  must  be  specifically 
defined.  There  are  additional  considerations  besides  this  ratio,  however,  which 
must  he  weighed  before  determining  whether  doctors  should  he  added  to  an  area 
and  under  what  conditions. 

In  studying  an  area  to  determine  these  questions,  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  make  such  statistical  and  field  studies  as  are  necessary,  and  should  imrsue 
llie  policy  of  consulting  certain  sxiecified  groups,  e.  g.,  the  local  physician.s, 
employers'  and  workers’  organizations  in  industrial  areas,  farmers  organizations 
in  rural  sections,  local  civic  bodies,  and  tlie  htcal  governmental  agenvies;  and  of 
keex)ing  in  touch  with  the  appropriate  State  authorities. 

The  relocation  of  iihysicians  will  require  the  imiintenaiice  of  a list— a national 
pool — of  physicians  not  now  in  military  service,  who  have  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  move  to  new  areas  if  necessary  and  who  are  in  areas  wht're  there  is  a 
conquirative  sufficieiicy  of  xffiy**^*^*^*^*^-^*  ^ sTibstantial  list  of  such  physiciaits 
already  exists.  Publicity  would  increase  this  immlHu*,  particularly  when  si)e<*ific 
opxiortunilies  in  designated  areas  could  be  made  known  through  apiH’oijriate 
channels. 

At  the  present  outlook,  the  numher  of  iffiysicians  that  would  need  to  be  relocated 
in  order  to  meet  the  more  urgent  needs  is  not  so  large  as  to  require  the  use  of 
cominilsory  recruitment  for  civilian  inirijoses.  If,  as  is  hoped,  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  give  full  and  i)romi>t  cooi>eration,  it  is  believed  that  voluntary  meas- 
ures will  suffice.  Should  the  war  be  prolonged,  and  if  military  needs  fur  doctors 
were  to  exceed,  over  a i>eriod  of  years,  the  number  of  young  xihysicians  entering 
the  profession,  more  drastic  measures  might  conceivably  be  necessary. 

In  arranging  for  the  iilacement  of  xihysicians  where  need  clearly  exists,  sxK>n- 
sorship  of  the  new  medical  iiersonnel  by  one  or  more  local  agencies  is  obviously 
desirable.  For  example: 

The  local  xffi.vsicians.  through  their  medical  society,  might  siionsor  one  or  more 
additional  doctors  who  would  undertake  private  x)i‘nctice,  or  who  on  governmental 
salaries  would  carry  on  certain  practice  among  the  general  poxnilation.  or  in  some 
institution,  or  for  a piirticnlar  group  of  the  population. 
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T le  local  ffovcrnnient.  througli  its  health  or  welfare  (h’partnieiit,  might  sponsor 
one  or  more  physicians  who  would  serve  either  any  patients  who  sought  them, 
or  ( Illy  tliosi'  unable  to  pay  for  private  service,  thus  relit  ving  the  local  physicians 
of  t lis  burden  during  the  war. 

I.  u'ge  industrial  establishments,  or  several  small  establishments  working  in 
con  liination,  might,  wifli  the  assent  of  their  organized  emtiloyees,  provide  salaries 
or  jiiaranties  for  physicians  who  would  serve  these  employees  and  their  families. 
It  i : usual  in  such  arrangements  that  the  financial  support  of  such  services  comes 
froi  i the  employees  by  voluntary  pay-roll  deductions,  v.ith  or  without  financial 
par  icipation  by  their  employers. 

A labor  organization,  or  in  rural  areas,  an  organization  of  fanners,  might 
siiii  larly  sponsor  physicians  who  would  undertake  salaried  or  private  practice 
for  the  group  concerned. 

A hospital  might  sponsor  one  or  more  physicians  who  would  serve  the  institu- 
tioi  , along  with  physicians  already  on  its  staff,  in  some  designated  general  or 
spi*  ialized  [irofessional  work. 

I 1 any  of  these  spfmsored  arrangements,  the  i)hysicians  might  either  he  iti 
uni  V)rm  as  commissioned  medical  otiicers;  or  bo  civilians  on  a part  or  full-time 
sal;  ry.  on  a temporary  civil  service  appointment  for  the  duration.  Or  they 
mij.  bt  be  ]»*ivate  practitioners,  or  practitioners  on  part  or  full-time  salary  from 
a heal  agency,  ^iere  is  room  for  much  Ilexibility,  and  that  is  just  what  is  re- 
qui  ed  by  the  variety  of  local  conditions  in  different  places. 

A.ost  of  our  younger  physicians,  unless  physically  disqualified,  will  be  in  the 
arned  forces.  Older  physicians,  whether  in  private  or  in  salaried  practice, 
u.sn  illy  sacrifice  much  if  they  move  to  a new  location.  Payment  of  moving  ex- 
perses,  a salary  or  a guaranty  of  income  for  at  least  a certain  period,  will  often. 
l>er  laps  always,  he  an  obligation  of  the  Government.  The  desire  for  recognition 
as  nei'forming  a patriotic  service  is  also  to  he  reckoneil  with.  Commissioned 
sta  ns  in  a uniform  confers  this  recognition  most  obviously,  Imt  larger  income, 
I>er  laps  greater  freedom  in  nongovernmental  salaried  or  private  practice  will  he 
weighed  by  pliysicians  on  tlie  other  side. 

1 he  acute  needs  of  many  rural  areas  may  often  he  mel  under  tiie  above  policies, 
esp'cially  by  utilizing  commissioned  officers,  or  through  the  sponsorship  of  local 
far  uers’  associations.  Examples  of  such  associations  have  already  developed 
in  everal  States,  witli  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  An  organiza- 
tioi  of  farm  families,  local  or  county-wide,  sponsors  and  supports  one  or  more 
physicians.  If  there  are  physicians  in  the  area,  they,  of  course,  are  to  be  drawn 
intf  the  arrangement,  if  they  wish,  as  well  as  the  new  doctors  added  because  of 
present  needs. 

I ospitals  being  an  essential  part  of  modern  medical  service,  the  association  of 
mn  • iihysicians  in  an  area  with  a hospital  is  to  he  arranged  when  possible.  It  is 
to  te  hoiwvl  that  needed  hospital  construction  in  war  areas  under  the  Lanham 
Acl  can  proceed  in  future. 

The  entrau(*e  of  additional  doctors  into  an  area  wherein  there  are  some  prac- 
tici  ig  physicians  obviously  requires  the  adjustment  of  competitive  relations  as 
eqvitably  as  ]>ossihIe.  A commissioned  medical  offica'i*  in  uniform  on  Federal 
sal:  ry,  for  instance,  could  not  enter  a community  in  competition  with  private 
praHitioners  and  offer  his  services  free.  Such  a relationship  would  clearly  he 
unt  lir.  According  to  one  plan,  a commissioned  officer  charges  families,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilit.v  to  pay,  the  professional  fees  usual  in  the  community;  but  the 
fee  i go  into  a fund  used  for  public  purposes,  not  toward  his  ijersonal  income. 
Ac<nrding  to  other  plans,  the  commissioned  officer  would  do  specialized  noncom- 
pet  five  work,  in  a hospital  or  clinic:  or  would  serve  a dependent  group  only. 

'^'o  adjust  competitive  relations  among  local  physicians  would  be  difficult  if  it 
we  e not  recfgnized  that  an  emergency  exists;  and  that  civilian  physicians,  like 
sol*  iers,  businessmen,  war  workers,  and  other  Americans,  must  expect  radical 
upspts  in  their  accustomed  ways  during  the  war.  Wlien  it  is  considered  that 
ind  istrialists  have  been  required  to  give  up  making  tlieir  established  products 
am  to  convert  their  entiia*  production  from  automobiles  or  refrigerators  into 
art  cles  of  war,  the  changes  brought  upon  a fraction  i t the  medical  profession 
wil  se*mi  small.  Uniformed  medical  officers  on  full-time  Federal  salaries  must 
he  itilized  to  meet  urgent  local  needs  where  other  means  for  introducing  necessary 
me  lieal  services  cannot  be  arranged. 

"'he  varying  licensure  requirements  of  the  States  would  he  bypassed  in  those 
cas\s  where  commissioned  medical  officers  are  directly  engaged  in  Federal  medi- 
cal work  as  defined  under  the  law  of  1902,  or  under  any  emergency  legislation 
eiiart od  by  Congress,  The  States,  however,  should  he  urged  by  Federal  anthori- 
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ties  and  by  the  medical  profession  to  grant  licenses  fur  the  duration  wliere  State 
law  iKM-mUs  such  a step  by  the  Stale  lieeusiiig  hoard;  or  to  pass  euahliug  legis- 
lation if  necessary.  I'lesenl  standards  of  professional  qiialiticatious  should  not 
be  lowered  by  such  action. 

The  utilization  of  several  thousand  alien  refugee  phy.siciaus  deiKUids  largely 
upon  the  adjustments  of  State  licensure.  The  door  to  direct  Ftnleral  apiKOutmeut 
c*au  he  opened  only  bv  Congress.  A preliminary  step  to  utilizing  tliese  men,  in 
cooperating  States  and  esikH-ially  in  institutional  and  other  noncompetitive  posi- 
tions, would  be  a systematic  canvass,  by  an  official  body,  of  the  i>ersonal  and 
professional  qualiticalioiis  of  those  refugee  physicians  who  reiiuest  such  classi- 
fication. ^ ^ 

Additional  appropriations  for  the  Pulilic  Health  Service  Avould  he  necessary. 

If  commissioned  officers  were  the  sole  procedure  in  relocating  physicians,  an  aver- 
age of  about  $6,000  per  year  per  physician  would  probably  be  requii'ed  for  the 
salary  and  other  exixuises.  Utilizing  Ihe  various  tyiK'S  of  local  spoiis<»rship  would 
reduce  the  number  of  commissioned  medical  officers  requirinl,  and  wouhl  lessen 
correspondingly  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  and  of  direct  local  action  by  the 
Federal  (»overnment.  Some  additional  field  staff  for  the  studies  and  necessary 
local  advisory  work  would  have  to  he  provided  for.  The  I’uhlic  Health  Service 
already  possesses  regional  offices  and  c<»oiR*ralive  relations  with  Slates  and 
localities  through  which  the  administration  eff  such  a program  would  be  facili- 
tated. . , X- 

What  wdll  happen  to  the  newly  located  physicians  after  the  war.-'  >o  one  can 

predict  how  what  war-boom  areas  will  turn  into  ghost  towns  after  the  return  of 
peace.  No  one  can  predud  which  doctors  now  in  the  arimnl  forces  will  be  alive  to 
return,  or  will  wish  to  return  to  the  places  they  left.  We  can,  however,  he  sure 
that  during  the  years  when  many  thousand  physicians  will  he  demobilized,  the 
liroblem  of  the  doctors  returiiing  from  Army  or  Navy  service,  and  that  of  physicians 
who  have  relocated  to  meet  civilian  needs  during  the  war,  must  he  solved  together. 

The  public  must  he  informed  about  its  opportunities  as  soon  as  the  needed  au- 
thority lias  been  given  and  when  some  funds  are  availahh*.  Ihrougli  the  geneial 
press  and  through  publications  reaching  employers,  eiiipUi.yees.  farmers’  organi- 
zations. and  the  governmental  bodies  in  the  areas  chiefly  affected,  the  possibilities 
of  assistance  in  obtaining  needed  doctors  should  he  made  known.  Action  by  led- 
erai  medical  oflicials  requires  courage  and  diplomacy;  above  till,  a proiK*r  balance 
between  their  sense  of  obligation  to  the  medical  pr<»fession  and  tlieir  primary 
resi>onsibility  to  the  public.  Such  officials  lUH'd  to  he  under  policy-determining 
bodies  in  which  lay  as  Well  as  medical  groups  are  represented. 

Educational  measures  should  be  promoted  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  agencies  whereby  the  iieojilc  shall  he  encouraged  and  guided  in  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  limited  supply  of  doctors  during  the  war.  The  aid  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  its  State  and  local  societies  should  he  en- 
listed. Through  their  publications  and  meetings  There  must  he  brought  before 
the  physicians  of  the  country  tlie  facts  of  nu‘dical  shortage  in  inanj  aieas,  and 
the  steps  which  during  tht^se  years  of  crisis  it  is  necessary  to  take  to  maintain 
the  health  and  morale  of  our  iH^iple  and  to  iiroinote  the  production  of  munitions 
and  food.  Physicians  haA*e  a right  to  he  assured  that  it  is  our  national  policy  to 
take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  profession  as  well  as  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Government  are  confident  They  can  count  now,  as  in  the 
past,  on  the  patriotic  cooi>eration  of  American  medical  men. 

LETTER  AND  MEMORANDUM  FROM  ADMINISTRATOR  McNUTT 

Feoekat*  Sex  uiuty  Agency, 
Waf<fn}t(jion^  Dccnnher  20,  10)2. 

Hon.  Peppeu, 

Vnlial  Sfafc.s  Srunfi’,  Washinf/ion,  D.  C. 

De.\k  Sknatou  Pepped  : I have  your  letter  of  December  8,  1942.  reipiesting  a copy 
of  a memorandum  from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  me  in 
connection  with  the  jirohlems  in  meeting  medi(*al  shortages. 

1 assume  that  you  refer  to  a memorandum  which  the  Surgeon  General  sent  me 
oil  July  2,  11142,  transmitting  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Industrial  Health  and  Medicine  of  the  Procurement  and  Assigimieiit  Service 
and  by  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  of  The  Public  Health  Service.  A 
cojiy  of  the  niemoranduin  is  enclosed  in  accordance  with  your  reipiest. 

’’lliere  exists  through  the  regular  and  emergency  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  machinery  for  handling  a great  part  of  this  problem.  We  have  made  use 
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of  liis,  in  cooi>eration  with  the  Procurement  and  Assigi  ment  Service  of  the  War 
Ma  Jix>wer  Commission  when  appeals  for  help  have  bi-en  made  through  appro- 
priate responsible  State  agencies. 

I o date,  it  has  been  i>ossiblc,  tlmmgh  the  facilities  now  at  the  disposal  of  this 
Ag'  ncy,  to  meet  all  ot  the  demands  for  medical  service  which  have  been  pre- 
sen ed  to  us  for  consideration. 

la  all  steps  we  have  taken  up  to  date,  we  have  had  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  organized  medical  and  dental  professions,  and  we  have  felt  that  this  coopera- 
tion was  essential  to  accomplish  our  pui'ilose.  All  who  are  concerned  with  dealing 
with  this  problem  are  agreed  that  if  existing  facilities  are  inadequate,  and  addi- 
tio  lal  authority,  either  through  an  Executive  order  or  legislation  becomes  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  recommended. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Paul  V,  ^^IcNutt,  Administrator. 


July  2,  1942. 

To  The  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Fn  in:  The  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Sul  ject : Medical,  dental,  nursing,  hospital,  and  related  services  in  war-industrial 
and  extracantonment  areas. 
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ecent  resolutions  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Industi-ial  Health  and  Medi- 
‘ of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  by  the  National  Advisory 
1th  Council  have  urged  that  the  Public  Health  Service  take  action  on  the 
dem  of  inadequate  medical  services  available  in  many  areas  affected  by  the 
effort. 

apidly  expanding  populations  in  war-industrial  areas  and  in  the  areas  around 
tary  establishments  have  brought  about  acute  1o(m1  shortages  of  medical, 
tal,  nursing,  and  hospital  services.  These  shortages  have  been  aggravated  by 
increasing  over-all  scarcity  of  siH'cialized  personnel  resulting  from  the  needs  of 
arnuHl  services.  Surveys  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  by 
(Children’s  Bureau,  and  by  other  agencies  show  that  the  traditional  supply- 
-demand  mechanism  of  adjustment  of  facilities  to  requirements  will  not  solve 
probhun  of  medical  and  related  personnel  shortages  in  these  critical  areas, 
he  importance  of  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  hospital  care  in  maintaining 
health,  morale,  and  proctivity  of  workers  who  are  vital  to  the  wnv  effort  is 
^rallj’  recognized.  It  is  further  recognized  that  conditions  arising  as  a direct 
!lt  of  the  war  program,  esiiecially  when  these  conditions  are  such  as  to  inter- 
with  ellicient  prosecution  of  the  war,  are  proixu’ly  regarded  as  a concern 
a responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
her  rosijonsihility  nor  authority  has  been  delegated  to  any  Federal  agency 
his  field.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  a number  of  agencies  during  the  past  year 
^ accompli.'^lied  little  except  to  demonstrate  that  witltout  centralized  responsi- 
y.  adequate  authority,  and  sufficient  funds,  effective  action  is  imx>ossihle. 

1 view  of  the  actual  ami  even  greater  xiotential  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
the  demands  made  hy  a number  of  groups  for  action,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
adent  make  use  of  the  po\ver  conferred  hy  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (37  Stat. 

42  U.  S.  C.  8),  wliich  authorizes  him  to  utilize  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
' of  war  in  such  manner  as  shall  in  his  judgment  iironiote  the  public  interest. 

V*  Presidential  direction,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  other  Presidential 
time  power,  authority  should  be  delegated  and  funds  made  available  from  the 
iidenfs  emergency  fund  or  othei'wise  to  the  Public  Health  Service  to  enable 


it  (1)  to  make  the  necessary  determination  of  need  in  the  several  areas,  and 
<2 1 to  take  such  steps  as  may  prove  necessary  to  provide  or  assure  the  pro- 
visi  Ml  <»f  adequate  medical,  dental,  nursing,  hospital,  and  related  services  in  war- 
indi  stria!  and  extrncantonment  areas.  In  organizing  such  services  the  Public 
Hei  Ith  Service  would  enlist  the  cooiieration  of  State  health  agencies,  professional 
soci  qies,  the  Federal  -war  agencies,  and  industrial  and  labor  leaders. 

T le  attached  rei>ort  outlines  in  more  detail  the  evidence  on  which  this  proposal 
is  hi.sed  and  the  general  nature  of  the  program  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
if  a id  when  funds  and  authority  are  made  available.  To  the  report  are  aiipended 
tahi  lar  summaries  of  the  situations  found  in  a number  of  critical  areas  surveyed 
by  the  Unite<l  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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Report  to  the  FijaTiAL  Security  Administrator — Medical  Care  in  War- 

Industrial  AND  I^XTRA-CANTONMENT  AREAS 

resolutions 


A resolution  adoiited  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Industrial  Health  and 
Medicine  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  on  June  Iff,  1942,  stated, 

in  part : ^ i tt  1 1 

‘‘This  committee  is  in  comiilete  agreement  with  a statement  of  the  uonorame 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator,  and  Chairman  of  the  \Var 
Maniiower  Commission  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 

Association : , • i 

‘House  and  community  sickness  cost  America  more  man-days  in  tune  lost 

tlian  do  occuijational  accidents  and  occupational  illness.  The  home  and  the 
community,  therefore,  cannot  go  uiiserved  in  wartime.  * * ♦ Let  me  uiiderj 

score  the  need  for  doctors  in  industrial  areas  and  defense  boom  towns.  * 

Doctors  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  them  on  a voluntary  basis  or  on  some  other 

basis.’  . 

“The  committee  recommends  that  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  bervice 
discourage  the  recruitment  of  doctors  from  certain  of  these  areas  unless  imme- 
diate reijlacements  are  made,  and  in  addition,  stimulate  the  movement  of  needed 
lihysiciaiis  into  area.s  where  available  x>hysicians  are  unable  to  meet  the  medical 

needs  of  the  population.  ^ 

“The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  Public  Health  Service  he  re- 
quested to  secure  ui)-to-daie  information  concerning  the  areas  of  most  urgent 
need  and  to  make  recoinmendatious  to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  and 
the  C’hainuan  of  the  Maiipow’er  Commission.  These  recominomlations  .should 
include  ♦ ♦ ♦ a statement  as  to  the  administrative  organization,  additional 

authority,  and  funds  needed  to  insure  success  of  this  sector  of  the  war  i^ort.” 

The  National  Advisory  Health  ('ouncil  passed  the  following  resolution  on 

June  20,  1942 : ‘ ^ . 

That  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  recommends  that,  m 

those  States  in  which  problems  of  medical  care  have  been  created  by  move- 
ments of  poinilation  in  connection  with  war  activities — industrial  and  inili- 
Xjjpy — the  Thiited  States  Public  Health  Service  assign  officers  to  work  with  the 
State  health  deiiartmeiit,  the  State  medical  association,  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Servh'e,  the  industries  conceriimh  and  other  agencies  to  provide  essen- 
tial medical  and  hosxiital  services;  and  that  the  UniTt'd  States  Puhli<*  Health 
Service  secure  the  necessary  authority  and  resources  to  supplement  State  and 
local  facilities  in  meeting  these  needs." 

Ym/.— Rapidly  eximiiding  iKqnilaticms  in  war  industrial  areas  and  in  the 
areas  around  niilitary  e.stahlishments  have  brought  about  acute  shortages  of 
medical,  dental,  nur.sing.  and  hospital  services.^  These  shortages  have  been 
aggravated  hy  the  increasing  over-all  scarcity  of  medical  personnel  resulting 
from  the  needs  of  the  armed  services.  Surveys  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  hy  the  (’hildren’s  Bureau,  and  other  agencies  show  that  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  which  will  be  .set  forth  subsequently.  The  traditional  srqiply- 
and-deinaiul  mechanism  of  adjnslincnt  of  facilities  to  requirements  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  medical  personnel  for  these  critical  areas. 

Some  idea  of  the  purely  quantitative  asiieots  of  the  .situation  may  he  gained 
from  the  following  figures ; 

The  iire-war  ratio  of  iihysicians  to  iioimlation  in  the  country  as  a whole  was 
close  to  1 physician  iier  Tndpersems.  although  this  ratio  varied  widely  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  The  needs  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy  for  physicians  may 
he  exiiected  to  reduce  this  over-all  ratio  to  about  1 physician  i>er  1,000  ixersons 
hy  the  end  of  1942.  Yet  in  many  of  the  important  war-production  areas  sur- 
veyed recently  the  ratio  was  found  to  be  as  low  as  one  iffiysician  iier  2,0ti0, 
4,(XK),  or  even  6,000  xxersons. 

Estimates  of  population  increases  in  about  300  areas  surveyed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  total  over  4,000,0(10  persons.  Percentage  increases  in  individual 
areas  range  from  a few  percent  in  large  cities  to  several  hundred  iiercent  in 
certain  rural  villages.  The  number  of  physicians  who  have  moved  into  these 
areas  is  small  and  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  number  who  have  left 
to  join  the  armed  forces.  In  a few  of  these  areas,  located  in  or  near  large 


’ In  the  subsequent  discussion,  when  the  term  “phy.sician’*  or  “medical  services”  is  used, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  related  personnel,  or  the 
services  rendered  by  them,  are  included. 
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cifi-  s,  tlio  iiuMlicnl  nofds  of  the  new  ijopulation  are  heiiiK  ahsorbed  by  ihe 
loc:  i jirofession,  but  in  tlie  great  majority  of  instam*es  these  ijoimlation  in- 
cre;  ses  represent  persons  largely  without  corresponding  physicians  to  care  for 
thci!'  medical  needs.  It  would  reuuire,  therefore,  movement  of  nearly  4,0U0 
phydcians  into  these  areas  to  provide  ratios  etpiivalent  to  the  national  tigure 
of  1 physician  per  I.OIK)  persons.  This  tigure,  while  large,  is  less  than  10  percent 
of  ihe  number  which  the  armed  services  will  rcfpiire  !)y  the  end  of  this  year, 
('or  'esponding  desirable  tigures  for  the  related  professions' would  be  li,000  dentists 
and  *J.(M)0  imblic-health  nurses. 

S unmaries  of  the  situation  in  a number  of  si>eciflc  areas  are  appended.  Addi- 
tioi  i!  informal io’ii  is  being  secured  currently  and  will  be  added  as  conditions 
cha  ige  in  the  various  areas. 


RKLAIKJN  to  TffK  WAU 

Tie  importance  of  medical  care  in  maintaining  the  heallh.  morale,  and  pro- 
duc  ivity  of  workers  who  are  vital  to  the  war  elTort  is  generally  recognized.  In 
a h ter  from  the  l\ar  Froduetimi  Hoard  it/  the  I'roduction  1 n*ivi*  Uonunittees 
dat'd  May  20,  1042.  and  signed  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Fa  il  V.  MrXutt,  Robert  P. 
Pat  erson,  James  V.  Forrestal,  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  and  E.  8.  Land,  it  was 
St  at  Ml : 

“Hick  and  injured  war  pniduction  workers  lost  d, 000,000  workdays  every 
luoi  til.  We  must  save  as  many  of  those  h,*st  days  as  we  iM»ssibly  can  for  the 
pro(  uction  drive.  Only  healthy  woikers  can  put  into  the  drive  w'liat  it  takes — 
vig'  r,  staying  power,  and  the  will  to  win.  * * ♦ Use  >our  influence  to  see  that 
you  community  has  an  active  pnblic-iiealth  <lepartment;  enough  doctors,  nunses, 
and  h(/spital  beds  to  care  for  your  workers  and  their  families." 

Tie  recent  address  <tf  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt  before  the  American 
Mcf  ical  Association,  referred  to  in  the  resolution  quot-nl,  likewise  emphasized 
Ihe  mportance  of  the  problem. 


fkd:i{al  itKsroNsiiuurY  axd  nkkd  for  ffdkrat.  action 

C"iiditions  arising  as  a direct  result  of  the  war  jintgram  are  tHiqierly  regarded 
as  Federal  responsihliity.  That  responsiliility  and  authority  for  action  must 
he  i ssigned  at  the  Federal  level*  is  evi<leiu*ed  by  the  fact  that  local  measures 
hav'  failed  to  correct  the  situation.  Uonsiderahle  (^xiiciionce  in  Ihe  problems 
imx  Ived  has  been  gained  during  the  past  y<‘ar  by  The  Public  Health  Service  and 
by  l le  Federal  Public  IRiusing  Autlu/rity  in  attempting  io  locate  physicians  ami 
demists  in  crirical  areas.  This  experience  shows  that  physicians  and  dentists 
are  'elnctant  to  move  into  these  areas  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  No  public  recognilion  is  given  to  the  fact  that  physicians  in  these  areas  are 
doing  work  vital  To  the  war  ellort.  Younger  men  esiK^.Mally  are  likely  to  feel 
that  they  will  lie  regarded  as  slackers  if  they  remain  in  civilian  pi*actice,  even 
thorgh  they  may  he  doing  so  at  the  request  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
N'er\  ice. 

2.  Uncertainty  still  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  phy^icians  ns  to  their  status 
witi  regard  to  military  service. 

3.  Lank  of  State  licensure  recii>rocity  is  a serious  bai’rier  to  movement  (/f 
pliy^  iedans. 

4.  Hosi>ital  and  other  facilities  necess.ai'y  t<»  in(»deri'  practice  are  in  many 
area  ^ entirely  lacking  or  are  inadequate. 

o.  Uncertaiiity  as  to  hospital  staff  privileges  dm*  to  closed  staff  or  proprietary 
char  icter  of  the  h»ral  hospitals. 

fl.  4'he  initial  cost  and  financial  risk  involved  in  relocating  are  seriotis  deter- 
rent >.  esiKM'ially  in  view  of  tlie  uncertainty  as  to  immediate  financial  return 
fron  practice  in  these  areas.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  i eeded  (Miuipment  is  an 
addf  1 factor. 

7.  4'he  doubtful  ]x>st-war  stability  of  the  boom  to\A  tis  greatly  n duces  the 
<lesii  ability  of  setting  np  practice. 

<S.  In  sf?me  cases  The  physicians  in  the  area,  although  overworked,  discourage 
new  |thysi<‘ians  from  entering  the  ar(*a  for  fear  of  coni]u  tition. 

fl.  In  the  absence  of  any  coordinating  agency  a physician  has  no  assurance  that 
an  o leiiing  in  a slated  area  may  not  he  filled  by  some  other  physician  prior  to 
bis  i rrival. 

Til  “‘se  reasons  explain  why  the  medical  personnel  shortages  in  these  arefis 
remain  acute  aud,  further,  indicate  that  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  move  physi- 
cian.'i  by  iiersuasioii  or  compulsion  into  these  areas,  although  this  is  an  essential 
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first  step.  They  must  n<d  otdy  he  placed  where  ne(‘de<l,  hut  must  he  given  opiior- 
tnnity  to  practice  under  comlititms  which  are  (‘conoinical  of  i»hysicians'  time  and 
whicii  guarantee  a reasonable  linaiicial  return.  In  most  cases  the  physician  can- 
not he  expected  ti>  assume  the  initial  outlay  f<u’  tninsportali<ni.  moving  of  e«pui)- 
ment,  etc.,  involved  in  relocating.  These  costs  should  proiRudy  be  borne  by  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency.  The  physician  must  be  made  t<»  feel  that  be  is 
doing  war  work  and  that  practice  in  this  area  is  bis  j(»b  for  The  durati<m. 

Since  conditions  vary  widely  in  different  communities,  and  since  no  Federal 
agency  at  iiresent  has  snflicient  authority  for  effective  action,  a broad  program 
of  administration  under  adequate  authority  will  he  necessary  to  meet  Ihe  situa- 
tion. Such  a program  might  he  set  up  in  the  following  manner : 

Authority;  Under  the  act  of  July  1.  1102  (87  Stat.  8t U 42  U.  S.  C.  S),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  utilize  the  Pnhlit*  Health  Ser\  ice  in  time  of  war  in  sui-h  man- 
ner as  shall  in  his  judgment  promote  the  puhlit*  interest.  Py  Presidential  direc- 
tion (Executive  order,  letter  albx  ating  fumls  or  other  means)  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  other  Presidential  wartime  power,  authority  should  be  delegated 
and  funds  made  available  from  flu*  President's  emergency  fund  or  otherwise,  to 
the  Ihiblic  Heallh  Service  to  enable  it  (1 ) to  make  the  necessary  determination  of 
need  in  the  several  areas,  and  (2)  to  take  such  steps  as  may  he  necessary  to  pro- 
vide or  assure  the  provision  of  a'U'quate  medical,  dental,  nursing,  ln»spital,  and 
related  services  in  war-indn.strial  and  extra-cantonment  areas.  In  organizing 
such  servii'es  the  Public  Health  Service  would  enlist  the  coo]H*ration  of  the  Pro- 
curometit  and  Assignment  Service  and  other  Fe<leral  war  agencies,  Slate  heallh 
agencies,  pi'ofessional  societies,  and  industrial  and  labor  leaders. 

METHODS  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  should  he  called  upon  to  secure  the 
ii(*cessaiy  p]iysi<*ians  and  dentists,  and  the  aid  of  national  and  local  mii’sing 
organizatio!is  should  he  sought  in  finding  the  required  nursing  i)ersonneI.  In 
addition,  a conq)etent  administrative  (►rganization  will  he  needtul  to  study  the 
raiiidly  changing  situation  in  the  critical  areas  to  iletermine  the  number  and  types 
of  professional  personnel  and  the  additional  hospital  and  other  facilities  needed 
foi*  medical  care. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  aid  many  of  the  nm.sbroom  comnninities  in  developing 
the  types  of  medical  service  best  suited  to  their  individual  neixls.  This  will 
invohx  negotiatbms  with  State  ami  local  medical  and  dental  societies,  nursing 
organizations,  professional  examining  hoards,  industry  and  labor  groui)S.  Since 
conditions  vary  greatly  in  the  ci'itcal  areas,  it  is  obvious  that.no  one  centi’ally 
conceived  plan  will  meet  the  lu'eds.  It  is  to  he  emphasized,  however,  that  while 
individually  planned  programs  must  be  worked  out  (ui  a local  basis  for  each  area, 
a broad  centralized  over-all  program,  with  responsibility  and  anthurity  fixed  at 
the  Federal  leA’ol,  is  essential  if  coordinated,  cffectiAX  action  is  to  he  realized. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  should  it  be  assigned  this  responsibility  and  author- 
ity, would  expect,  as  suggested  in  the  National  Advis(»ry  Health  ronneiTs  resolu- 
tion quoted  above,  to  ('iiqiloy  physicians  on  a regional  or  State  basis  for  supt'r- 
vision  of  the  i>rogi’ani  in  their  respective  localities.  In  general,  these  men  would 
be  over  military  age  and  would  be  selected  for  their  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  local  conditions  and  their  ability  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
both  The  general  public  and  the  professions.  Because  of  the  general  desire  of 
physicians  to  assist  in  the  war  effort,  it  is  anticipated  that  extremely  able  individ- 
uals could  be  secured  for  this  purpose,  esi>ecially  if  recognition  <»f  the  inqiortance 
of  the  service  were  given  by  a commission  in  the  Public  Health  Service  Reserve  on 
actiA’e  <luty. 

The  problem  of  dentistry  is  rather  closely  analogous  to  that  of  nuMlicine,  and 
regional  and  State  dentists  should  he  employed  where  desirable. 

Nurses  will  have  to  he  procured  t<t  staff  such  new  hosjtitals  as  may  he  cmi- 
strii-cied,  but  the  more  inqiortant  problem  will  be  organization  of  community 
nursing  siuwices.  In  this  field,  it  is  fortunately  a well-ostablislied  custom  for 
visiting  nurses  to  provide  bedside  nursing  care,  and  by  extension  of  existing, 
and  organizatinii  of  new.  visiting  and  jniblic  health  nursing  services,  it  should  be 
lK)ssible  greatly  to  increase  the  availability  of  nursing  care  in  spite  of  the  general 
scarcity  of  nurses.  Utilization  of  nursing  aides  under  comjKdent  trained-nurse 
sui>ervision  will  add  To  the  available  personnel. 

The  dissimilarity  of  conditions  in  the  several  areas  will  require  the  use  of 
various  methods  of  procedure  in  meeting  the  needs.  Areas  wliich  include  a large 
city,  such  as  Detroit  and  Baltimore,  generally  are  provided  with  medical  per- 
sonnel snfticient  in  luimhers,  hut  many  require  further  organization  in  some 
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■>rs  to  promote  adequate  rare  for  the  war  worker'!.  Some  of  the  smaller 
es,  suoh  as  Valparaiso.  Fla.,  have  neither  personnel  nor  local  medical  or 
• leadership  so  that  outside  help  is  absolutely  essential. 

le  diminishing  availability  of  transi>ortation  may  be  expected  to  create  new 
doms,  which  may  require  moving  physicians’  otlices  to  strategically  located 
ts. 

i some  areas  a basicjdly  sound  industrial  or  other  organized  medical  service 
ts  which,  with  expansion  of  scoih\  personnel,  and  facilities,  could  l>e  utilized 
rovide  the  needed  general  medical  care.  In  such  instances  it  would  be  within 
province  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  assist  in  organization  and  adminis- 
ion  of  the  necessary  medical  services,  to  such  extent  as  might  be  required  to 
ire  a satisfactory  local  program.  In  setting  up  organized  medical  care  pro- 
tis,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  consult  with  repre- 
atives  of  management,  labor,  and  the  medical  profession. 

1 many  industrial  areas  the  economic  situation  is  sn<*h  that  physicians  in  the 
i would  be  largely  or  wholly  self-supporting  through  fees  from  private  prac- 
, hut  would  need  initial  expenses,  including  travel  to  the  area,  and  a guaranty 
it  least  a minimal  income.  Such  areas  could  be  supplied  by  physicians  re- 
ing  part-time  salaries  as  Public  Health  Service  consultants;  in  some  cases  it 
ht  be  desirable  to  commission  them  concurrently  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
erve  Corps  on  inactive  status. 

1 some  areas,  because  of  inadequate  financial  resiairces,  or  difficulty  with 
te  licensure  law’s,  prepayment  plans,  or  partially  subsidized  private  practice 
■ not  meet  the  local  problem.  The  extra-cantonment  zones  tend  to  be  of  this 
».  Commissioned  officers  on  active  duty  might  be  required  to  meet  the  needs 
()me  of  these  areas  when  the  Army  or  Red  Cross  do  not  wish  to  undertake 
responsibility'.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  President  has  authority  to  delegate 
he  Public  Health  Service  the  responsibility  for  providing  needed  medical 
ices  in  critical  areas.  Comparable  action  w'as  taken  by  the  President  on 
ruary  6.  1U42,  in  authorizing  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  to  provide 
porary  aid  (including  medical  care)  ne(‘essitate<l  by  enemy  action  to  civilians, 
ler  these  circumstances  physicians  of  the  Service  giving  medical  care  under 
1 authority  will  be  exercising  Federal  functions  and  should  therefore  not  be 
iecT  to  State  licensure  laws. 

o facilitate  and  expedite  provision  of  hospital  and  clinic  facilities  under  the 
;ham  Act,  the  Public  Health  Service  should  stimulate  initial  local  applications 
subsequent  Federal  action  on  such  projects. 

unds:  Initially,  funds  might  W'ell  be  provided  by  the  President  from  the 
ropriation  •‘Emergency  fund  for  the  President.”  Additional  funds  should  he 
ie  available  as  soon  as  practicable  from  the  appropriation  “Emergency  health 
sanitation,”  or  otherwise. 

ou  may  think  it  desirable  to  receive  the  views  of  the  Health  and  Medical 
imittee  and  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  on  the  above  report, 
espectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Paiiran,  Surgeon  GeveraL 


The  following  summaries  show  the  population  changes  and  ratios  of  physi- 
cia  is,  dentists,  and  hospital  beds  to  population  in  a number  of  these  areas 
fai  ranged  by  Army  Corps  areas)  : 

BALTIMORK  COUNTY,  MD. 

(Iidustry;  Glenn  ^Martin  plant,  military  aircraft;  total  i^ersoimel,  38,000.  In- 
custrv:  Bethlehem  Steel,  makers  of  steel  plates  and  boats:  total  personnel, 
^2,000) 

Fopulation  (outside  Baltimore)  : 1940,  28, ">00;  present,  43,500. 

Number  physicians:  11;  ratio,  1:4,000. 

I lumber  dentists : 5 ; ratio,  1 ; 8,000. 

irearest  hospital  in  Baltimore.  All  hospitals  here  are  overcrow^ded.  This 
art  a is  growing  as  rapidly  as  housing  can  be  constructed.  At  present  majority 
nf  w'orkers  live  in  Baltimore.  Transportation  difficulties  w'ith  tire  and  gas 
lafioning  make  this  problem  acute. 
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VALPARAISO,  FLA. 

<Cainp  Eglin,  U.  S.  Army  flying  field : personnel,  4.000  enlistt'd,  3.001J  civilian 

workers ) 

Popnhitiou : 1940,  2,582 ; present,  6,000. 

Number  physicians:  None  (nearest  adequate;  Pensacola,  uO  miles). 

Number  dentists:  None  (nearest  adequate:  Pensacola,  50  miles). 

Hospital  beds:  None  (nearest  open  general  hospital,  Pensacola,  50  miles). 

HINKSVILLB,  GA. 

(Camp  Stewart,  U.  S.  Army  camp;  personnel,  16.0(!0) 

Population:  1940,  2,000;  present,  8,000. 

Number  of  physicians,  2 ; ratio,  1 : 4,000. 

Number  of  dentists,  none. 

Ho.'^pital  beds,  none. 

childeksbuko,  ai_v. 

(Du  Pont  powder  plant;  personnel,  10,000) 

Population  (Talladega  County)  : 1940,  52,000;  present,  75,000. 

Number  physicians  : 18 ; ratio.  1 : 4,100. 

Number  dentists  : 8 ; ratio,  1 ; 9,400. 

Hospitals  (distance,  12  miles)  : Beds,  53;  ratio,  1.1  per  l.OiX)  population. 

LV  PORTE.  IXD. 

<King.sbnry  ordnance  plant  at  Union  Center,  8 miles  south  of  Da  I’orte;  iiersonuel, 

12,000;  expected  total,  18,000) 

I'opnlation:  1940,  40,000;  present,  64,000. 

Number  physicians : 24 ; ratio,  1 : 2,800. 

Number  dentists;  14;  ratio,  1:4,500. 

Hospital  beds : 123 ; ratio  per  thousand.  2 per  1,000. 

All  cities  9 to  1()  miles  from  plants.  Community  of  3.1u0  liousing  units  (or 
close  to  10,000  iiersons)  to  be  located  adjacent  to  plant,  where  there  is  no  physi- 
cian or  dentist,  and  10  miles  from  a hospital.  Present  plans  call  fur  a hospital 
at  Knox,  Ind.,  16  miles  from  the  plant,  where  now  2 physicians  care  for  over 

3.000  persons. 

CUARI.EBTOWN,  IND. 

(Industry:  Indiana  ordnance  plant;  Hoosier  ordnance  plant) 

Population  (Clark  County)  : 1940,  31,000;  present,  35,000. 

Population  (Floyd  County)  : 1940,  35,000;  pre.sent.  35.000. 

Phvsicians  (Clark  County)  : Active  practice,  13;  ratio,  1:2,700. 

Physicians  (Flood  County)  ; Active  practice,  27 : ratio,  1:1,300. 

Hospitals  (Clark  County)  : Distance,  12  miles;  beds,  40;  ratio,  1.1  beds  per 

1 000 

’ Hospitals  (Floyd  County)  : Distance,  15  miles;  beds,  KX);  ratio,  2.9  beds  per 

1,000. 

FORT  KNOX,  KY. 

(Extracantonment  area:  Fort  Knox) 

Population  (Hardin,  Bullitt,  and  Eanie  Counties ) : 1940,  48,000;  present, 

73.000  (excluding  military). 

I^hysicians  (3  counties)  : Total,  23;  active,  18;  ratio,  1 : 4,100. 

Hospitals:  Nearest  hospitals  34  miles  away  at  Louisville. 

R.VNTOUL,  H.L. 

tChanute  Field,  U.  S.  Army  aviation  training  center:  military  population  at 

field,  20,000) 

Population:  1910,  3,0^);  present,  8,000. 

Number  physicians:  5:  ratio,  1:1,600. 

Number  dentists  : 2 ; ratio,  1 : 4,000. 

Hospital  beds:  None.  Nearest  available.  Champaign.  111.,  16  miles  (50  l>eds 
being  added  to  Burnham  Hospital  here). 
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SAVANNA,  ILL. 

(U.  S.  Army  ordnance  depot) 

Population:  10-10,  25,000;  present  38,500. 
dumber  physicians:  14;  ratio,  1:2,500. 

'Jumber  dentists:  6;  ratio,  1:0,000. 

:I(»spital  beds:  18;  ratio,  0.9  bed  per  1,(XK3. 

V new  hospital  of  50  beds  is  now  under  construction. 

WAYNF.SVILLE,  MO. 

(Camp  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  Army  training  camp;  total  personnel,  40,000) 

[Population:  li>40,  10,775;  present,  18,0(X). 

S'umber  physicians:  5;  ratio,  1 : 3,(*00. 

Vumber  dentists : None. 

Hospital  beds:  None. 

Nearest  open  staff  general  hospital  at  Lebanon,  43  miles  a\vay.  Waynesville 
hf:s  had  approved  a total  grant  of  funds  for  hospital  and  maintenance  (but  this 
is  not  assured). 

NI-0)SHO,  MO. 

(Extra-cantonment  area  ; Camp  Crowder) 

Population  (Newton  County)  : 1040,  20,000;  present,  30, (MX). 

Physicians:  Total,  14:  .active,  12;  ratio,  1:2,800. 

Dentists:  Total,  8;  active,  8:  ratio,  1 ; 4,i)00. 

Hospitals  (Neosho)  : Beds,  70;  ratio,  1.8  beds  per  1,000. 

Hospitals  (Jitpliii)  : Distance,  23:  beds,  197;  ratio,  2.3  beds  per  1,000. 


PRYOH-CnOTEAU,  OKL.V. 


(Industry:  Oklahoma  ordnance  plant) 

Popidation  (Mayes  County)  : 1040,  21,5(X);  present,  35,0(R). 

Physicians:  Total.  8;  active,  6;  ratio,  1 : 5,8^K>. 

Dentists;  Total,  4:  active,  4;  ratio,  1:8,750. 

Hospitals  (Mayes  County)  : Distance,  4 miles;  beds,  40;  ratio,  1.1  beds  1,0(K). 
Hospitals  (Rogers  County)  : Distance,  23  miles;  be<ls,  50;  ratio,  2.2  beds  per 
1,100. 

TEXARKANA  AREA,  I30WIE  COITNTY',  TEX.,  AND  MILLER  C’OUNTY,  ARK. 


(Industries:  Shell-loading  plant  and  storage  depot,  tank  and  truck  repair  depot) 

l^opulation  (Bowie  and  Miller  Counties)  : 1040,  82,000;  present,  105, (MM). 
Physicians:  Total,  43;^  i-alio,  1:2,440. 

Dentists:  Total,  17;  ratio,  1:0,180. 

Number  hospitals:  3;"  beds  per  1,000  population,  2.5. 


ORANGE,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  TEX. 

(Industry:  Shipbuilding  and  structural  steel  fabrication) 

[Population  (Orange  County ) : 1940, 17,400;  present  (February  1942),  30,000. 
Physicians  : 7 ; active.  5 ; ])ersoiiS  per  active  physician,  0,000. 

Number  hospitals  (Orange)  :*1 ; ^ beds,  40;  beds  i>er  1,000  population,  1.3. 
Number  hospitals  (Beaumont)  : ^ 2;  distance,  25  miles ; beds,  250. 


FREEPORT-VELASCO  AREA,  BRAZORIA  COUNTY',  TEX. 

(Industry:  Chemical  plant) 

Population  (Brazoria  County)  : 1940,  27,0(X);  present,  35,0(X>. 
Number  physicians:  15;  active,  13;  ratio,  1:2,090. 


^ Exclusive  of  4 full-time  phy.««icians  at  shell-loadini?  plant. 

•The  largest  of  these,  vith  150  bed.s,  is  open  only  to  employees  of  the  Cotton  Belt  R.  R^ 
W len  this  hospital  is  excluded,  the  ratio  is  reduced  to  1 bed  per  1,000  population. 

* In  wliich  only  2 of  the  physicians  may  practice. 

‘ Also  classed  as  defense  area. 
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Number  dentists:  7;  ratio,  1:5,000. 

Number  hospitals:  1;  ^ beds,  20;  beds  per  1,000  population,  O.ou 

WICHITA  FALLS.  WICHITA  COUNTY,  TEX. 

(Shephard  Field  military  area) 

Population  (Wichita  County)  : 1940,  74,000;  present,  85,000. 

Number  physicians:  7(>;  ratio,  1:1,120. 

Number  dentists:  32;  ratio,  1 : 2,0(X).  , - 

Number  hospitals:  4 ; beds,  294;  beds  per  1,000  population,  3.a. 

VALLEJO.  CALIF. 

(Industry:  Mare  Island  naval  base) 

Population  (Vallejo  area)  : 1940,  35,0CK);  present,  70,0(X). 

Number  physicians:  18;  ratio,  1:3,900. 

BREMERTON,  WASH. 

(Industry:  Shipyards) 

Population  (Bremerton  ai-ea)  : 1940,  30,000;  present,  00,000. 

Physicians:  Number,  18;  ratio,  1:3,300. 

Note — There  were  28  physicians  in  this  area,  of  whom  10,  or  36  percent,  have 
been  called  to  active  duty  by  Army  or  Navy.  Several  more  expect  to  be  called 

soon.  

Medical  Problems  Incident  to  IMiddle  Kiver  Area  of  Baltimore 

County  , Md. 

December  15,  1942. 

Hon.  Cl^utde  Pepper. 

Vuital  Staten  Senator  from  Florida. 

Wanhington-^  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  I’eppeu  : On  Noveml)er  7 there  appeared  in  the  public  press  ti 
statement  purporting  to  Iiave  been  made  by  a Mr.  Michael  M.  DaAis,  des<*ribo(l 
as  "former  director  of  medical  service  for  the  Julius  Kosenwald  lund  and  noM 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  research  in  medical  economics,”  before  a Senate 
committee  concerned  with  the  elTect  on  the  public  health  of  the  militai>  toite>. 
drain  upon  the  Nation's  supply  of  doctors.  Reference  is  luade  to  an  ai'ticle  by 
^Ir.  Paul  W.  Ward,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  wlu)  gives 
an  account  of  this  testimony  in  the  morning  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 

'According  to  Mr.  AVard.  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  liealth  conditions  at  the  trailer 
camp  at  Middle  River,  Aid.,  near  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  plant,  were  serious  due  to 
lack  of  proper  medical  services.  That  there  are  only  six  private  practitioners 
in  that  area  and  that  mileage  charges  render  it  prohibitive  to  summ()u  a do<*to 
from  Baltimore.  To  meet  the  situation,  he  went  on,  the  Public  Health  SeiMce 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  worked  out  a plan  for  the  expendituiv  ot  rvvuun 
public  funds,  at  the  request  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  IlealTli  A 
full-time  physician— a woman,  so  there  would  he  no  question  of  dratt  eligibility 
was  to  be  assigned  to  the  area  on  a salary  basis  ami  given  a trailei  to  sei\e 

The  plan,  he  continued,  was  approved  by  the  six  local  doctors.  He  assumtd 
it  wa'i  also  approved  hv  the  county  medical  soHety,  for  he  said  the  county 
health  otticer  put  in,  and  the  State  health  department  relayed,  the  necessary 
formal  request  to  AA^ashiugtou  for  institution  of  the  scheme. 

“Unfortunately,”  Davis  said,  “after  all  the  arrangements  had  b(vu  made  and 
just  as  the  woman  was  completing  her  course  at  the  Hopkins,  a change  took 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  six  local  doctors.  They  suddenly  opposed  the  plan 
and  the  county  and  State  health  officers  withdrew  their  con.sent.”  As  a result, 
the  witness  said,  the  whole  arrangement  broke  down  for,  under  existing  law. 


1 Only  hospital  within  40  miles  of  Freeport- A’ elasco. 
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tl  e Public  Heiilth  Service  cannot  install  a doctor  in  anv  community  at  Federal 
ejpense  witliout  formal  request  from  the  State  health  authorities,  who,  in  turn 
aie  subject  to  pressure  from  State  and  county  medical  societies. 

Such  an  arrangement,  Davis  asserted,  makes  the  decision  dependent  on  a 
gi  oup  that  inevitably  has  a double  end  in  view. 

He  urged  that  some  Federal  agency  be  given  power  to  override  such  local 
ii  terests  and  authorize  the  exitenditure  of  governmental  funds  in  the  way  the 
P iblic  Health  Service  had  proposed  to  do  at  Middle  River. 

In  view  of  the  serionsne.ss  of  these  charges  and  the  evil  effects  they  may  have 
if  permitted  to  go  unchallenged,  I have  had  compiled  a statement  of  the  action 
oi  the  Baltimore  County  Medical  Association  and  of  a siJt'cial  committee  ap- 
IM  inted  by  the  asso<  iation  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the  Middle  River  trailer 
ct  mp.  I call  your  attention  to  tlu^  fact  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Davis  would 
gi  re  the  impression  that  the  proposal  for  the  use  of  a trailer  for  a clinic  for  pre- 
ni  tal  maternity  case  and  related  services  was  initiated  hy  the  Public  Health 
Si  rvice  and  the  Children’s  Bureau.  The  fact  is  that  this  proposition  had  been 
nude  by  a member  of  the  committee  of  doctors  appointed  by  the  county  medical 
association  in  May  1912.  months  before  the  Public  Health  Service  and  Children’s 
H ireau  came  iiito  the  picture.  Not  only  did  the  committee  of  the  county  medical 
atsociation  originate  the  idea  but  they  put  it  into  effect  in  July  and  the*  six  local 
d(  ctors  referreil  to  by  Mr.  Davis  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  until 
nunths  later.  They  were  not  members  of  the  committee  but  were  appointed 
b:  the  <-ommittee  to  arrange  for  holding  office  hours  for  general  medical  cases. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children’s  Bureau  came  into  the  picture  on 
indtation  of  the  St:ite  Department  of  Health  of  Maryland.  I’he  health  officer 
of  Baltimore  County,  who  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  county  medical  associa- 
tii  n.  requested  the  committee  of  doctors  from  the  county  association  to  authorize 
hi  n to  request  the  State  Health  department  to  take  this  action.  Our  hope  was 
tint  the  Government  wmdd  cooperate  with  us  in  tarnishing  ecpiipment  and 
es  ablishing  a trailer-hospital  or  even  a building  for  use  as  a maternity  hospital. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  committee  toward  the  use  of  a trailer  as  a 
III  iternity  ho.spital  was  solel.v  due,  as  shown  in  the  ai'companying  resume  of  the 
c(  inmittee’s  work,  to  the  strong  objection  urged  by  the  professor  of  obstetrics  of 
Ji  bus  Hopkins  IIo.spital,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  had  great  weight  with 
tl;?  committee.  Our  committee,  therefore,  felt  that  it  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  prospective  patients  that  Dr.  Eastman’s  advice  he  followed  and  they  with- 
di  ^vv  their  support  for  the  project  even  though  it  \\  as  their  own  proposition 
or  iginally. 

To  state,  or  even  insinuate,  that  organized  medicine,  as  represented  by  the  Bal- 
tii  lore  County  Medical  Association  or  its  committee,  defeated  this  plan'fi-om  any 
rd  erior  motives  or  for  any  double  end,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  a gross  libel  upon 
th  ‘ profession  of  medicine  in  genei-al  and  upon  the  Baltimore  County  Medical 
Afsociation  in  particular. 

It  is  our  belief.  Senator,  that  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  are 
dedrous  of  ascertaining  the  truth  concerning  the  nratlers  under  your  investiga- 
tidi  and  would  therefore  prefer  to  have  the  facts  in  this  particuiar  case  ratlier 
th  in  the  statements  of  a witness  who  six'aks  without  first-hand  knowledge  and 
wl  o imputes  to  others  selfish  and  unworthy  motives  wi  hout  making  the  slightest 
efl  «rt  to  verify  these  statements  before  presenting  them  to  your  committee. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information  along  these  lines,  we  would  be  very 
gli  d to  apiiear  before  your  committee  at  any  time,  if  you  will  give  us  a few  day’s 
no  ice  in  advance  and  designate  the  time  and  place. 

Very  re.si)ectfully. 


Moiiris  B.  Green,  M.  D., 

President  Bnltiuiore  County  Medical  Associaiioii. 
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MEDICAL  PROBLEMS  INCIDENT  TO  MIDDLE  RIVER  AREA  Ol 
BADTIMORE  COUNTY.  MD.— (Continued) 

Statement  of  the  Action  of  the  Baltimore  County  Meuic-U-  Assoclvtion  and  of 
A Special  Committee  of  the  Assiktaiton  in  Providing  Medical  Care  i or  the 
Trailer  Camps  at  Middle  Rivim,  Md. 

(Covering  the  {leriod  of  November  1941  to  October  15142,  inclusive) 

At  the  November  1941  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  County  ^Medical  Assonation, 
Dr  William  F.  Warthen,  who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Baltimore  County 
Medical  Association  and  health  officer  of  Baltimore  Omnty,  pre.sented  to  the 
aSciation  a statement  of  the  conditions  at  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  aeroplane  p ant 
at  Middle  River,  Md.,  where  there  were  a large  number  of  workers  and  then 
families  living  in  trailer  camps  and  where  no  definite  arrangemeids  had  been 
made  for  their  medical  care.  The  association,  after  some  general  discussion  of 
the  subject,  expressed  its  interest  in  the  matter  and  its  desire  to  coo^rate  with 
the  public  health  authorities  in  ev’ery  way  in  order  to  provide  efficient  and  sat  s 
factorv  medical  care  for  these  people.  Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  caiiied,  the 
president  of  the  association  appointed  a coiniuittee  of  seA’en,  mclnihns  the  health 

The* committee  Ireld  its  first  meeting  at  Middle  River  on  December  19. 1941,  and. 
as  a temiiorary  measure,  until  a more  permanent  measure  could  be  formulated 
to  provide  immediate  relief  of  tlie  situation,  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  themselves  provide  tlie  needed  medical  care  and  the  trailer 
camp  manager,  Mr.  Cody,  was  instructed  to  keep  a list  of  the  coinniittee  members 
and  their  telephone  numbers  and  to  notify  tlie  dwellers  in  the  trailers  that  physi- 
cians could  be  called  through  his  oilice.  Meanwhile,  at  subsequent  meetings,  tlmre 
would  be  opiKirtunity  to  appraise  the  workings  of  that  arrangement  and  alteia- 
tions  and  iinproA^einents  could  he  made  as  exi)erience  might  dictate.  i , , 

The  plan  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily  but  it  was  felt  that  provisions  should 
be  made  for  a health  clinic  for  infants  and  young  children,  and  at  the  meetings 
in  January  and  February  1942  plans  were  adopted  for  a clinic  for  inLints  and 
children  held  in  a trailer  provided  hy  the  camp  management  (Mi.  Cody,  tlie 
nmw.  w^^^  most  eooperafivc  and  told  the  committee  be  would  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  provide  facilities  when  and  as  requested  by  the  medical  com- 

The  plans  for  a clinic  for  immunization  against  diphtheria,  sinalliiox,  and 
tvnboid  fever  were  put  into  operation  on  April  14  and  the  physicians  most  con- 
venient to  that  locality  were  appointed  to  this  work,  each  mie  to  serve  for  a 
niontb  and  to  he  succeeded  by  another,  in  prearranged  order.  , , , , 

At  the  meeting  in  May  1942  the  matter  of  the  providing  of  prenatal  and  ob- 
stetrical care  for  these  iieople  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  crowded  condition 
of  the  obstetrical  facilities  of  the  Baltimore  hospitals  rendered  it  impossible  to 
assure  hospital  care  for  any  but  emergency  cases  and  it  was  felt  that  some  pro- 
vision must  and  should  be  made  for  their  care  at  the  camp.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  apixiint  a .special  committee  of  one  (from  the  membership  of  this  geneial 
committee)  who  was  to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a trailer 
clinic  for  prenatal  care  and  also  a trailer  equipped  for  deliveries  of  normal  cases 
which  might  later  be  transferred  back  to  their  own  trailers  for  further  post-natal 
care,  this  to  he  a temixirary  arrangement,  hoping  for  a hospital  bnilding  of  pre- 
fabricated material  to  be  erected  later. 

It  was  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  State  or  Federal  salar.v  anil 
maintenance  funds  for  a physician  and  three  nurses,  all  full  time,  who  oould 
render  on  a resident  basis,  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care  to  the  woineii  of  the 
eommiinitv.  Meanwhile  the  prenatal  clinic  was  to  be  put  in  (qieration  at  tne 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  was  further  proposed  by  a member  of  the  romiint- 
tee  that  in  order  to  popularize  the  clinic,  if  and  when  established,  a delivery  fee 
of  be  charged,  instead  of  (which  was  the  usual  charge  of  most  physicians 
for  normal  cases)  and  that  a charge  of  $2  be  made  for  vists  to  the  prenatal  clinic. 
This  was  proposed  because  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  whether  these  people 
iv^re  financially  able  to  pay  the  full  fee  of  $50  (it  was  later  ascertained  that  the 
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pie  to  he  served  were  entirely  able  to  pay  the  full  fee  of  $r»0  and  the  lower  fee 
^ dune  away  with).  At  the  same  time  it  was  a.uned  that  physicians  other 
n those  pnwided  thrond*  the  efforts  of  this  (*unnnittee  should  he  accorded  the 
, ile,ae  of  deliveriim  patients  for  this  <*oinnnuiity  in  the  trailer  provided  for  the 
]M)se  and  that  the  coimnittee  would  not  attempt  to  establish  fees  in  such 
leaving  that  to  be  determined  by  the  individual  patient  and  the  doct<a* 
un  tliey  niigiit  select. 

-t  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  July  3.  1042,  the  matter  of  prenatal  and 
ernity  care  was  again  fully  disiaissed  and  it  was  decided  to  mpiest  Federal 
ds  through  the  hureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
ilth.  On  July  23,  11142,  the  first  of  a series  of  hinumthly  prenatal  clinics  wa.s 
1 in  a trailer  hy  Dr.  Elizabeth  Smith,  a physician  who  had  recently  located 
the  community.  She  was  assisted  by  a cmisultant  of  the  Maryland  State 
lartmeiit  of  Health  and  hy  the  maternity  and  child  hygiene  nurse  instructor 
he  State  department  of  health. 

t the  August  meeting  of  the  committee  there  was  a further  thorough  discus- 
I of  the  subject  of  establishing  a trailer  camp  hospital,  in  addition  to  the 
imtal  care  clinic  already  in  operation  and  at  a later  meeting,  on  September 
there  were  jiresent  Dr.  Nicholson  J.  Eastman,  professor  of  obstetrics  at  the 
ns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Edward  Davens,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  child 
iene  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Eastman  was 
uigly  opposed  to  the  use  of  a trailer  as  a delivery  hospitarand  proposed  that 
vvould  take  care  of  all  abnormal  or  operative  deliveries  at  the  Johns  Hoi)kins 
jpital.  He  favored  delivery  of  normal  cases  in  their  own  trailers  if  no  hos- 
1 facilities  other  than  a trailer  he  provided. 

I deference  to  Dr.  Eastman’s  views  upon  the  subject,  the  committee  went  on 
»rd  as  favoring  the  withdrawal  of  the  request  of  the  Children’s  linreau  fol- 
ds for  full  time  personnel  for  a trailer  maternity  hospital.  The  work  (»f  the 
latal  clinic  was  to  be  continued. 

r a stK'ond  meeting,  held  on  September  23,  tlie  committee  took  up  the  subject 
providing  facilities  for  the  care  of  general  medical  cases  in  an  ambulatory 
ic.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  the  six  physicians,  living  in  or  near  tlie 
ler  camp  community,  as  a committee  under  the  chniiunanship  of  Dr.  Wartlien 
ti'range  for  ottice  hours,  to  he  conducted  by  these  six  doctors  according  to  a 
Hlule  agreed  upon  hy  them.  They  were  t<»  make  use  of  the  same  trailer  tor 
^e  odice  cases  as  was  Already  In  use  as  a prenatal  clinic,  ari-anging  the  odice 
rs  so  as  not  to  condict  with  the  Iiours  of  the  prenatal  clinic.  None  of  these 
pliysieians  were  members  of  the  committee  but  were  appointed  to  hold 
e Inuirs  in  a trailer  for  general  medical  cases. 

his  snhcoimnittee  met  on  September  2i)  and  decided  to  begin  the  holding  of 
e liours  at  the  trailer  on  October  4,  each  of  the  six  doctors  devoting  one 
ning  to  this  work.  They  also  agreed  upon  minimum  fees  for  oflice  consul- 
on  and  for  visits  at  the  Inune.  The  resiilents  of  the  trailer  camp  were  to  he 
lied  of  this  arrangement.  These  doctors  agreed  to  rake  care  of  the  prenatal 
‘s  along  with  the  other  office  patients  if  the  eommittee  decided  to  do  away 
1 the  special  prenatal  clinii*,  which  had  been  held  bimonthly  heginniug  in 

r 

n October  14  the  general  eommittee  again  met  and  reviewed  the  whole  situ- 
n.  Dr.  N.  J.  Eastman,  of  the  Johns  H(»pkins  Hospital,  was  present  and  in- 
iied  the  group  that  he  liad  completed  arrangements  for  the  care  of  abnormal 
‘s  at  the  Johns  lIoi»kins  Hospital.  He  agreed  with  the  views  of  the  suheom- 
ee  of  the  six  local  doctors  that  the  iK)rrna]  cases  cmild  be  delivered  in  the 
vidiial  home  trailers  of  families  living  in  these  quarters. 

urtlier  arrangements  as  to  relocating  the  trailer  to  heffter  advantage  for  both 
ents  and  <loctors  and  designating  it  the  community  health  center,  also  pro- 
ng equipment  from  funds  contidhuted  by  the  six  doctors  participating  in 
work,  were  approved  hy  the  committee, 
wa.s  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  for  the  time  being,  at  lea.*^!,  they  had 
lied  the  duties  assigned  them  hy  the  Baltimore  County  Medical  Association 
that  henceforth  no  regular  meetings  would  he  held  unless  upon  call  of  the 
rman,  Dr.  William  F.  Wartheii,  health  officer  of  Baltimore  County. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
lUiltinwre,  Md.,  Dcccmher  2.9,  J9}2. 

Hon.  Clavde  Pepper, 

United  States  Senator  from  Florida, 

Washinylon,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Pepper:  Yon  received  recently,  I believe,  a letter  and  a 
statement  from  Dr.  Morris  B.  Green,  of  Baltimore,  in  regard  to  the  medic^Jil 
situation  at  the  Middle  River  trailer  camp.  Since  my  attitude  is  grossly  mi.s- 
stated  in  this  report,  I am  taking  the  liberty  of  .sending  you  a copy  of  a letter 
which  I have  just  Avritteii  Dr.  Green  calling  attention  to  these  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ISicHOLSoN  J.  Kastman, 

Professor  of  Ohstetrics,  Johns  Jloiikius  Universitif. 

December  29,  1942. 

Dr.  Morris  B.  Gri-:en, 

Patti  more,  Md. 

My  Dear  DocroR  Green  : It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  .send  me  a copy  of  your 
letter  of  December  15  to  Senator  Pepper,  together  Avith  the  statement  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Medical  Association  and  of  a special  committee  of  the  as.-<ocia- 
tioii  appointed  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the  Middle  RiAer  tiailer  camp.  I 
have  read  these  carefully  and  should  like  to  call  attention,  if  I_may,  to  a certain 
discrepancy  in  the  record.  In  describing  the  September  lo  meeting  of  the 
special  coiimiittee,  the  statement  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  eommittee  there  was  a further  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  establishing  a trailer  camp  hospital,  in  addition  to  the 
prenatal  care  clinic  already  in  operation,  and  at  a later  meeting,  on  Septemher 
15,  there  were  present  Dr.  Nicliol.son  J.  Eastman,  iirofessor  of  ohstetrics  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Dr.  EdAvard  Davens,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Eastman  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  a trailer  as  a delivery  hospital  and  proposed  that 
he  Avonld  take  care  of  all  abnormal  or  operative  deliveries  at  tlie  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  He  favored  delivery  of  normal  cases  in  their  own  trailers  if  no 

hospital  facilities  other  than  a trailer  be  provided. 

In  deference  to  Dr.  Eastman's  views  upon  the  subject,  the  committee  AA'cnt  on 
record  as  favoring  the  witlulrawal  of  the  request  of  the  children’s  bureau  for 
funds  for  full-time  per.soimel  for  a trailer  maternity  hospital.  The  Avork  of  the 

prenatal  clinic  AATis  to  he  continued.  , 

Now  strangelv  enough,  just  10  days  after  this  meeting  on  Septemher  lo,  the 
chairman  of  tlie  special  committee.  Dr.  William  H.  F.  Wartlien.  issued  a state- 
ment to  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun  which  explained  the  ahaiidoiiment  of  the 
trailer  maternity  project  on  quite  different  grounds.  Here  we  find  no  mention 
what.soever  of  Dr.  Eastman  and  his  strong  objections,  hid  the  explanation  that 
the  trailer  maternitv  program  was  gi\-en  up  hw-anse  of  a disagreement  over  fees 
between  the  doctor.s  at  Middle  River  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  wliicli  Avas 
planning  to  subsidize  the  project.  This  statement  hy  Dr.  Wartlien  aiipeai-ed.  as 
a direct  quotation,  in  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun  of  Septemher  26,  1!G2,  as 

tollows^.  subsidy,”  Dr.  Wartlien  explained,  “the  Children's 

Bureau  reipiired  that  doctors  in  the  area  charge  $35  delivery  fee  for  patients 
at  the  trailer  hospital.  The  Middle  River  physicians  insisted  that  the  customary 
fee  in  the  district  was  $50  and  refused  to  lower  it.  When  the  doctors  refused 
to  accept  a fee  of  $35,  claiming  tliat  families  in  the  area  are  able  to  pay  $50 
fee  and  that  the  $50  fee  was  consistent  with  fees  established  for  the  area, 
the  Children’s  Bureau  withdrcAV  the  grant.  The  money  was  never  appropriated 
and  the  specially  equipped  trailers  were  never  hrouglit  to  Middle  River. 

“However,  the  breach  between  the  physicians  and  the  Children's  B.iirean  has 
not  ended  negotiations  for  tlie  maleriuty  clinic  and,  if  it  is  feasible,  it  is  the 
committee’s  hope  to  have  an  operating  trailer  for  maternity  cases  established 
at  Middle  River  as  .soon  as  possible.” 
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jCt  it  bo  Jiotod,  then,  that  several  days  after  the  in*^eting  of  tJio  special  eoiu- 
111  itoe  on  September  15th  (at  which  plans  for  a inaternily  trailer  wore  i>ur- 
po  aedly  abandoned  because  of  the  strong  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Eastman), 
th  * chairman  of  the  special  committee  issued  a public  statement  to  the  press 
citing  difficulty  over  fees  as  the  sole  cause  for  giving  up  the  project.  Far  from 


m ntioning  any  objections  to  the  ])rogram,  he  was  positively  enthusiastic  about 
it.  concluding  his  statement  by  saying  that  if  it  is  feasible,  it  is  the  committee’s 
Ik  |>e  to  have  an  operating  trailer  for  maternity  cases  estahlished  at  Middle 
R ver  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  Dr.  AVarthen's  September 
05  [ilanation  of  the  abandonment  of  the  trailer  proje<*t  stands  in  tlat  contradic- 
ti-'ii  to  the  December  version,  as  recorded  in  the  statement  issued  hy  the  associa- 
ti'-n  and  the  special  committee.  Obviously,  one  of  these  must  be  incorrect. 
1 remember  vividly  the  meeting  of  yeptemher  15  and  am  certain  that  Dr. 
W urthen’s  memory  served  him  much  better  a few  days  after  the  meeting  than 


it  did  some  three  months  later;  and  I insist  that  the  later  account  is  untrue. 

Of  course,  quite  apart  from  the  above  set  of  circumstances,  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous for  anyone  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  believe  that  I was  opposed 
to  the  trailer  maternity  hospital.  As  Mr.  Cody. ^the  manager  of  the  traik^r  camp, 
w 11  testify,  I spent  a number  of  afternoons  at  Middle  River  in  July  and  August,  1 

in^iwcting  trailers  and  looking  over  the  ground  to  select  the  best  site  for  the 
111  it.  On  August  20,  I arranged  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ann  Kent  as  a 
.SI  ecial  interne  on  my  stall  in  order  to  give  her  preparation  for  the  full-time 
ol  stetrical  |x»st  at  Middle  River  and  tlmmghout  September  pres.sed  her  train-  ^ 

ill?  in  every  way  possible.  During  this  month  considerable  time  was  also  given 
tc  the  study  and  correction  of  bine  prints  for  the  trailer  hospital.  To  allege 
tl  at  a person  who  evinced  such  active  interest  and  eiithusiasin  over  a project, 
w IS  strongly  opposed  to  it,  is  simply  nonsensical. 

Just  when  the  notion  developed  that  I was  opposed  to  the  trailer  hospital,  I 
d«  not  know — evidently  some  time  between  October  14  when  I last  met  with  the 
SI  ecial  committee,  and  November  17,  wdien  I reoeive<l  a teleplione  call  from  Wasli- 
ii  gton  saying  that  I was  being  quoted  in  a Senate  committee  as  being  opposed  to 
t!  e project.  Since  I had  had  no  contact  with  any  members  of  the  committee 
d iring  this  interval,  the  statement  w’as  made  without  consultation  with  me  and. 
ai  I have  indicated,  without  basis.  In  a letter  sent  to  Dr.  Warthen  on  November 
11  . I attempted  to  correct  this  misrepresentation  of  my  view’point  and  this  coin- 
n unication  wais  available  to  the  members  of  the  spe<ial  committee  at  the  time 
tl  ey  drafted  the  statement.  Apparently,  however,  they  chose  to  ignore  it. 

Finally,  speaking  as  a member  in  good  standing  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
oi  ttion  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  organized  medicine,  T want  to  say  that  this 
ejtisode  is  pretty  disgi’aceful.  Certainly,  the  inclusioii  of  gi*(»ss  misstatements  in 
a i official  document  of  this  kind  is  not  only  a sorr\  reflectkm  on  the  doctors 
immediately  resiwnsihle  for  the  document,  but  is  a blot  <»n  the  escutcheon  of  the 
ci  tire  profe.ssioii. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Nicholson  J.  Eastman, 


Profesiior  of  Ohstetriv.^, 
Johns  Hopkins  ruiversitp. 

Copies  to:  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
Dr.  Martha  Eliot 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Daily 
Mr,  Michael  M.  Davis 
Dr.  AVilliam  H.  F.  AVarthen 


I KPORT  OF  Subcommittee — Recruitment  or  ]MiYbiciANs  for  Armed 

Services 

[For  release  Thursday  morning  papers,  Octidfer  2h,  lt*42] 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  (Democrat),  Florida,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Mani>ow’er,  today  niade  public  a report  of  his 
SI  bconimittee  to  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee.. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Pepper,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  Senator 
L ster  Hill  (Democrat),  Alabama;  Senator  II.  II.  Schwartz  (Democrat), 
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w.voniiiifr:  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  .1r.  ( I’rosressive) , Wiseoiif=in ; and 
.Senator  Eugene  D.  Millikin  (Repuldiean) , Colorado. 

This  report  i.s  submitted  at  this  time  because  of  the  need  of  speedy  action  to 
prevent  an  immediate  peril  to  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Plain  common  sense  persuades  the  committee  to  report  its  present  information 
regarding  the  liapliazard  recruiting  of  d(K-tors  for  the  armed  services.  Iliis 
unplanned  recruiting  has  led  ns  to  a dangerous  heaitli  emergency. 

Tlie  following  facts  are  of  ixiramount  importance : 

1.  A disjointed  procurement  polic.v  in  tlie  military  services,  under  which 
voluntary  and  involuntary  induction  occurs  with  various  military  units  competing 
for  the  very  limited  supply  of  doctors  available  for  wartime  America.  This  has 
resulted  in  hoarding  and  freezing  unused  doctors  in  tlie  American  armed  forces  in 
a ratio  double  that  of  the  P.ritish. 

2.  .Serious  di.slocatioii  of  medical  mnniiower  tliroughout  the  Nation,  because  the 
ill-supplied  rural  areas  are  contributing  twice  and  sometimes  four  times  the  pro- 
portion of  doctors  coming  from  urban  areas.  Tliis  uneven  procurement  threatens 
doctor  famines  in  vast  rural  areas  with  the  iirohahility  of  ii  general  epidemic 

similar  to  tlie  intlueiiza  epidemic  of  1918. 

3.  A tremendous  unnece.ssary  overmilitarizatioii  of  tlie  doctor  supply  at  tlie 
expense  of  tlie  civilian  ixipulation.  Possibly  this  has  been  based  on  an  imiccurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  doctors  needed  for  a thousand  soldiers  tind  liectiu-se  in 
early  1942  tlie  authorities  resixmsihle  for  obtaining  doctors  thought  tliey  were 
immediately  required  to  produce  a medical  organization  for  a 13,OUO,UOO-man 
army. 

The  conditions  are  so  acute  and  dangerous  that  this  preliminary  report  is  made 
public  with  the  recommendation  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  follow- 
ing steps  should  he  taken:  (n)  The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  should 
order  a survey  to  he  made  of  oversupply  and  under.supply  of  medical  jX'rsonnel 
for  both  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  needs;  (b)  a reiillocation  should  he  made 
wherever  it  is  determined  an  over-  or  under-supply  exists:  (c)  instruction 
should  he  given  to  the  War  ilanpower  Commission  to  cea.se  its  procurement  drive 
for  doctors  in  all  States  where  quotas  have  already  been  attained. 

The  armed  services,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  public  should  know 
now  that  certain  States  such  as  South  Carolina  and  Oklahoma  have  prodm-ed 
from  three  to  four  times  as  many  doctors  for  tlie  armed  services  in  proportion 
to  iieacetlme  supplies  as  States  such  as  New  Aork  and  Illinois.  To  ix*rmit 
patriotism  to  strip  tlie  rural  areas  and  small  cities  of  doctors  in  this  haphazard 
manner  is  to  invite  epidemic,  disease,  and  death.  It  is  liigh  time  we  put  an  end 
to  the  foolisli  and  dangerous  metliods  now  employed  to  recruit  doctors. 

There  are  three  principal  points  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  testimony  already 
received  hy  tills  subcommittee.  These  points  are — 

1.  There  exists  today  no  adequate,  over-all.  up-to-date  picture  of  the  manixiwer 
re.sources  of  this  country  or  tlie  use  now  being  made  of  them  in  industry,  agri- 
culture, essential  civilian  .services,  or  the  armed  forces. 

2.  Present  policies  for  induction  into  the  armed  services,  liy  draft  or  enlist- 
ment, are  disrupting  tlie  war-production  progrtim  in  industry  tiiui  agriculture. 

3.  The  present  policies  for  inducting  a great  volume  of  medical  men  into  the 
armed  forces  and  the  lack  of  any  adequate  iiiforiiiation  on  tlie  military  and 
civilian  needs  for  medical  service  provide  a dramatic  example  of  the  first  two 
points. 

Tills  subcommittee  proposes  tliat  the  allocation  of  doctors  as  between  onr 
armed  forces  and  civilian  use  he  nuide  immediately  on  a Natiivn-wide  iiasis^  This 
experience  c.an  serve  as  a guide  to  the  proper  method  of  handling  the  Nation  s 
entire  manpower  resources. 

It  is  the  committee’s  opinion  that  an  over-all  civilian  authority  sliould  he  estah- 
lislied  at  once  to  supervise  and  control  the  drafting  siiid  iwruiting  of  doctors. 
Until  this  authority  is  actively  functioning  no  recruiting  of  doctors  for  the  armed 
services  should  be  permitted. 

This  authority  should  immediately  conduct  a cen-«us  of  all  doctors,  both  tliose 
already  serving  in  the  armed  forces  and  tliose  still  in  civilian  life.  This  census 
.should  he  careful  and  detailed.  It  .should  include  a study  of  the  distribution  of 
physocians  in  civilian  communities  so  that  we  may  know  at  once  what  are  the 
minimum  needs  of  each  area  for  medical  care  and  whether  these  needs  are  now 
fully  met,  0%'ersupplied,  or  under-supplied  in  both  optimum  and  minimum  terms. 
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d»ouhl  have  firmly  fixed  in  mind  the  im^ducihle  minimum  of  medical  care 
ed  to  prevent  disease  and  epideniic  in  civilian  xVmerica,  including  war-plant 


N, 


om  information  presented  to  the  committee  it  apiX'ars  that  prior  to  the 
ction  of  doctors  into  the  armed  forces  the  mationul  average  was  about  1 
>r  f<tr  every  1.100  individuals.  In  one  of  our  hirge  Stmthern  States  tlmt  ratio 
low  been  reduced  to  1 doctor  for  more  than  lJ(Ki  persons, 
u/tas  were  fixed  by  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  for  every  State, 
combination  of  draft  and  recruiting  te:un  activity  has  removed  in  certain 
hern  States  nearly  200  ptu’cent  of  the  quota  while  in  certain  Northern  States 
than  r>()  percent  of  the  quota  has  been  inducted.  In  some  counties  in  the 
hern  Stales,  hitherto  f:iirly  well  supplied  with  physicians,  there  is  now  only 
ctor  for  imlividuals.'  It  would  appear  that  the  Nation  has  been  for- 

te to  have  avoided  serious  local  or  even  national  epidemcis  tt)  date, 
the  information  supplied  this  committee  is  aci'uiate  :ii)proxiinately  one- 
1 of  the  medical  efTtH*tives  of  the  country  are  now  in  the  arnie<l  forces.  Ac- 
ing  to  information  rectnved  by  the  committee  the  military  services  desire  to 
itain  their  present  ratio  of  :ipproximately  1 doctor  for  every  100  men  in 

ice.  _ 

we  take  the  figures  recently  stated  by  Secret:iry  Stimson  of  a (,o00,( -00-man 
y in  1043  and  allow  for  over  a million  in  the  otliei  armed  services  by  that 
we  :irrive  at  a figure  of  N5.0(K)  doctors  in  the  armed  services  out  of  a proh- 
tot:il  of  120, (X)0  effectives  available  in  this  country  at  the  start  of  the  induc- 
program.  The  present  total  induction  works  out  at  1 doctor  now  in  the 
*d  forces  for  every  3 effectives. 

the  present  ratio  of  doctors  to  men  in  services  is  maintained  we  shall  have 
it  of  3 doctors  in  military  servh*e  in  1943  and  an  average  of  1 doctor 
every  3,000  or  more  civilians,  or  less  than  one-third  of  onr  entire  medical 
>tives  available  to  provide  medic:il  service  to  the  civilian  po'pulation  including 
war  plants. 

early  we  cannot  afford  further  liaphazard  induction  and  recruiting  of  medi- 
>er.<onnel. 

tie  over-all  authority  proi^osed  above  should  ascertain  the  use  now  being  made 
ledical  personnel  in  the  armed  services  as  compared  with  their  professional 
ifleations.  The  committee  has  i*eceived  testimony  that  indicates  the  pro- 
ional  skill  of  doctors  in  uniform  is  not  being  properly  utilized, 
has  also  been  indicated  that  the  ratio  between  military  iiersonnel  and  doctors 
he  service  is  mare  than  twice  that  maintained  in  the  military  service  of  our 
es.  The  :uithority  should  study  British  experience  and  work  out  with  the 
tary  forces  a balanced  plan  for  use  of  this  scarce  national  resource. 
[iis‘:mthority  should  then  set  up  a plan  whereby  all  further  induction  of 
ors  into  the  armed  services  operates  as  an  orderly  withdrawal  which  will 
cripple  the  medical  services  of  any  coinmnnity  or  permit  epidemics  to  spread 
1 areas  of  inadequate  medical  care. 

he  committee  believes  Unit  this  startling  sitimtioii  in  America’s  medical 
ices  requires  immediate  attention.  We  also  believe  that  the  treatment 
rded  this  situation  c:in  afford  ns  a splendid  opportunity  for  demonstrating 
lods  to  he  applied  to  the  N:ition’s  entire  manpower  mobilization.  It  is  for 
reiison  that  the  committee  urges  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  over- 
nil  hority  and  itself  proposes  to  hold  hearings  on  ways  and  means  for  the 
tion  of  such  an  authority. 

he  committee  will  follow  this  preliminary  report  with  hearings  to  which  it 
call  (pialitied  representatives  from  the  medical  profession  and  laymen  who 
otlicially  connected  with  the  present  system  of  Procurement  and  Assignment 
aedicar personnel  now  attached  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Both 
ian  and  military  authorities  will  he  heard. 

he  committee  will  pursue  two  further  inquiries  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
will  consider  the  means  of  securing  an  adequate  Nation-wide  census  of  avail- 
‘ manpower  and  wo'inaniKiwer.  The  committee  has  heard  testimony  from  the 
?ctor  of  the  Census,  Mr.  J.  C.  Capt,  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Philip  Hauser,  on 
need  for  a o-iiercent  sample  census  to  he  taken  immediately  so  that  we  may 
ig  up  to  date  the  statistcial  materials  of  the  1940  census.  Induction  into  the 
led  forces  and  large-scale  ixipulation  movements  to  Avar  production  jobs  have 
Illy  altered  the  population  distribution  shown  in  that  census.  Even  within 
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comiminities  great  shifts  in  employment  have  occurred.  There  are  large  luial 
areas  which  will  retpiire  planned  transfer  of  their  working  iiopnlatum  if  the 
labor  in  these  areas  is  to  be  effectively  used  in  war  production  either  in  industry 
or  agriculture  An  up-to-date  basis  for  such  a transfer  program  is  badly  needed. 
Similarly  many  women  not  liitlierto  in  the  labor  market  must  he  trained  for  war 

^*lTiis  committee  advocates  a sample  census  hut  wislies  to  liear  testimony  on  tliis 
and  alternatives  proposals.  We  hope  that  an  early  start  may  be  made  on  a 

Nation-wide  enumeration  of  onr  maniMiwer  supply. 

The  committee  has  also  heard  testimony  on  the  present  inadequacy  occupa- 
tional deferment  machinery  oiierated  by  the  Selec-tive  Service  System.  Jins  will 

be  tlie  second  inquiry  in  the  inmiediate  future. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  w-ithiii  the  last  few’  months  large  mimliers  of 
skilled  war-product  ion  workers  have  either  been  inducted  or  pressed  to  eidisr  in 
tlie  armed  forces  wlien  they  should  have  been  retained  in  onr  war  iiulnstries  and 

'^irseems^clear  that  the  Nation’s  war-production  goals  cannot  be  met  without  a 
careful  husbanding  of  America’s  skilleds.  The  committee  has  featured  in  this 
iireliminary  report  the  problem  of  inducting  doctors  hecan.se  medical  training  is 
one  of  onr ‘least  replaceable  skills.  The  time  required  to  train  a doctor  for  act  ive 
practice  outruns  any  span  of  war  years  wdiicli  w-e  should  now  contemplate.  Our 
existing  supply  must  be  regarded  as  virtually  our  total  supply  for  the  diuation 

of  the  war.  ^ ^ i. 

The  committee  believes  that  a Nation-wide  system  of  occupation  deferment 

boards  must  he  devised  to  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  a genuine  planned  program 

of  medical  mobilization.  ^ i 

The  principle  shatild  be  established  that  the  Nation  intends  to  use  its  crincal 

skills  wliere  they  can  he  most  useful  toward  winning  the  Avar. 

By  an  adequate  program  and  effective  ma(‘hinery  for  the  appraisal  of  need 
and\ise  of  the  Nation's  manpower,  much  can  be  accomplished  at  an  early  date 
without  resort  to  compulsory  measures. 


